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••  Now  the  bounder  of  all  these,  is  only  Qod  himself ; 
who  i«  the  bounder  at  all  things."— Fxhtrby :  Athco- 
wuutiz,  p.  274. 

2.  Of  things    (nf  the  form*   bounder  and 

*  bound  ure) :  A  boundary. 

"The  boundurn  of  Alexander's  march  into  India 
being  in  the  tract  obscuro.'  — i'.r  T.  Herbert :  Travel!, 
p.  254. 

"Kingdoms  are  boand  within  their  bmmdert,  as  It 
were  in  hands  :  and  hluit  up  within  their  limits,  as  it 
wore  in  prison."— Futherbn :  ACheomratix,  p.  274. 

bou  nd  irig  (1),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOUND  (1),  v.] 

"  Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gent!e  fVxjd. 
Who  being  itoppd,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflowm." 
Shaketp. :  Taryuin  t  Lucrect. 

bou  nd-ing  (2),  pr.par.,  a.,  & *.  [BOUND  (2), «.] 

bounding  stone,  s.  A  stone  to  play 
with.  It  is  called  also  a  bound-stone.  (Lit.  & 

"I  am  past  a  boy: 

A  sceptre's  but  a  play-thing,  and  a  globe 
A  bigger  bounding-Uone."  Dryden. 

boil  nd  less,  a.  [Eng.  bound,  and  sufT.  -las 
=  without.]  Without  bounds  ;  limitless. 
Vsed- 

1.  Of  space   or   anything  measurable   by 
actual  space. 

(1)  Strictly.    Of  space  or  the  universe :  With- 
out any  bounds. 

"  Are  there  not  balms 
In  native's  boundlea  realm." 

Hemara:  The  Vetperi  of  Palermo. 

(2)  Loosely:   Of  anything  vast   in   extent, 
though  really  limited. 

"  Or  British  fleets  the  iounrfleu  ocean  awe." 

Dryden  :  Epiltle  to  Dr.  Charltton,  M. 

2.  Of  things   immaterial   or  abstract,  not 
measurable  by  actual  space. 

(1)  Of  time. 

"  Though  we  make  duration  boundleu  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  extend  it  beyond  all  being.  God  fills  eternity, 
.  .  .•—  Locke. 

(2)  Of  power,  the  human  desires,  or  any- 
thing. 

"  Boundlea  rapacity  and  corruption  were  laid  to  his 
charge."— Macaulaii :  Hut.  Kng.,  ch.  xxiv. 
"The  news  was  received  in  London  with  bou.nd.lat 

exultation.  •  — /<«./..  ch.  xviii. 

T  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bmind- 
lesf,  unbounded,  unlimited,  and  infinite: 
"  Boundless,  or  without  boinids,  is  applied  to 
infinite  objects  which  admit  of  no  bounds  to 
be  made  ur  conceived  by  us.  Unbounded,  or 
not  bounded,  is  applied  to  that  which  might 
be  bounded.  Unlimited,  or  not  limited,  applies 
to  that  which  might  be  limited.  Infinite,  or 
•Definite,,  applies  to  that  which  in  its  nature 
admits  of  no  bounds.  The  ocean  is  a  bound- 
less object  so  long  as  no  bounds  to  it  have  been 
discovered  ;  desires  are  often  unbounded 
which  ought  always  to  be  bounded ;  and  power 
is  sometimes  unlimited  which  is  always  better 
limited  ;  nothing  is  infinite  but  that  Being 
from  whom  all  finite  beings  proceed."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

bou'nd  less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  boundless;  -ly.] 
Limitli-ssly  ;  so  as  not  to  be  confined  within 
any  bounds. 

"  .  .  can  your  constitution  be  so  boundlettly  amor- 
ous .  .  ."—Jfartton :  Tht  Patent,  D  42  (1606). 

bound  less  ness, s.  [Eng. boundless ;  -ness. ] 
The  quality  of  being  boundless,  i.e.,  without 
bounds  ;  limitless  in  any  respect. 

"  God  has  corrected  the  bonndlrtmeit  of  his  volup- 
tuous desires  by  stinting  his  capacities." — South. 

•  bound'  stone,  5.    [Eng.  bound;  and  stone.] 

1.  A  boundary  mark. 

2.  A  bounding-stone  (q.v.). 

•  bonne,  a,    [Bous.] 

•  boun  -sen,  v.    [BOUNCE,  t>.) 

•  bount.  v.i.     [BOUND  (2),  v.]     (Scotch.)    To 
spring,  to  bound. 

"  As  bounring,  Tp  mounting, 
Aboue  the  fields  so  (air." 

Burr  I:  I'Ua.,  Wai  Km  I  CoO,  II  40. 

•  boHnt'-iS,     «  bount  -ee,     •  bount  -le, 

*  boTfrnt'-e",  s.    [BOUNTY.]   Worth,  goodness, 
kindness. 

"  Be  had  feyle  off  full  gret  bounte  " 

Barbour.  IL  KS. 

bo"unt  e  ous,  *  bo~unt  y  uous,  bount'- 
e  vous,  *  bont'-y-vese,  a.  [From  O. 
Eng.  bounte;  and  sutf.  -ous.]  Full  of  bounty, 
liberal,  beneficent,  generous,  munificent 
(Chiefly  poetic  or  rhetoric.) 

"flonryvrir  (tounryuou*.  P.)  Muxtfcut,  Hberalit, 
larout— Prompt.  Part. 

Used— 

1.  Of  persons. 


"  Bounteout,  but  almost  bounteous  to  a  rice." 

Dryden:  Sleonura,  tt. 

2.  Of  God  or  of  nature. 

"  Erery  one. 

According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  closed."     Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  Ul.  1. 

3.  Of  anything  emanating  from  the  bounty 
of  a  Being  or  of  a  person. 

"  This  was  for  yon  a  precious  greeting, 

For  both  a  bounteoui,  fruitful  meeting." 
Wordtuorth  :  Tht  White  Dot  of  RyUtone,  c.  Til. 

bount  e-ous-ly,  *  bount  -e-oiise  lye, 
adv.  [Eng.  bounteous;  -ly.]  In  a  bounteous 
manner,  generously,  liberally,  largely. 

"  He  bounteoutly  bestow'd  unenvy'd  good 
On  me."  Dryden. 

t  bount  -e  ous  ness,  *  bount  y-uous- 
ncsso,  *  bont  -y-vas-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
bounteous ;  -ness.]  The 'quality  of  being  boun- 
tiful ;  liberality,  munificence. 

"  Bonfyratneue  (boun'ttuoutnene,  P.)   Jfunifctntia, 
liberalitat,  largitat." — Prompt.  Part. 
"  To  thy  blest  baud,  and  bountemunsu  of  mfnd. 
Has  giv'n  extensive  powers  unslacken'd  rein. ' 

Bo  fie;  Ode. 

*  bount'-eth,  s.    [BOUNTITH.] 

* bount'-e-vous,  a.  [BOUNTEOUS.]  (Lydgate: 
Story  of  Thebes,  1,372.) 

«  bount'-ie,  *.    [BOUNTE,  BOUNTY.] 

bount  -i-ful,  a.     [Eng.  bounty ;  ful(l).]    Full 
of    bounty,    liberal,    generous,     munificent, 
bounteous.    Used — 
L  In  an  active  sente  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  persons. 

•  With  him  went  3pr»?je.  as  bwHttrVt  as  SravA" 
Dryden  :  Annul  MirabUa,  6H. 

(2)  Of  God. 

"  God,  the  bountiful  author  of  our  being." — Locke. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  nature  or  anything  personified. 

"  He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed  ;  for 
he  giveth  of  his  bread  to  the  poor."—  Pro*,  xxii.  9. 

IT  Sometimes  the  thing  given  is  preceded 
by  o/and  the  recipient  of  the  gift  by  to. 

"Our  king  spares  nothing  to  give  them  the  taste  of 
that  felicity  nf  which  he  is  so  bountiful  to  his  king- 
dom."— Dry  den. 

IL  In  a  passive  sense :  Liberally  supplied, 
given,  or  furnished  ;  as  in  such  an  expression 
as  "  there  was  a  bountiful  supply  of  dainties." 

bount' -I-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bountiful;  -ly.] 
In  a  bountiful  manner,  bounteously,  liberally, 
abundantly,  largely.  Used — 

1.  Of  alms  given  by  man. 

"And  now  thy  alms  is  givX 
And  thy  poor  starveling  bountifully  fed." 

Donne. 

2.  Of  large  blessings  bestowed  by  God. 

" ....  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with 
thee."—  Ptalm  cxvi.  7. 

3.  Of  similar  blessings  unconsciously  be- 
stowed by  anything  in  nature. 

"  It  is  affirmed,  that  it  never  raineth  in  E-ypt ;  the 
river  boun'ifully  requiting  it  in  its  inundation." — 
frown :  Vulgar  JCrrourt. 

* b6~unt -I-fol-nesS,  *.  [Eng.  bountiful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  bountiful  ; 
liberality,  generosity,  munificence. 


•  bount  -  i  -  hood,    »  boTlnt'  -  i  -  head, 
»  boTlnt  -  y  -  bed,      *  bount'  - 1  -  bed, 
•  bonnt'-I-hede,  «.      [Eng.  bounty;    and 
suffix  -hood  or  head ;  O.  Eng.  hede.}  Goodness, 
virtue,  generosity. 

"  How  «hall  fraile  pen.  with  feare  disrmraged. 
Conceive  such  soveraine  glory  and  great  iiountybtd  I " 
Sptnier:  f.  Q..  II.  x.  2. 

•  bount'-Ith,   *  txJunt  -eth,  *.      [BOUNTY.] 
(0.  Eng.  <t  Scotch.)    A  bounty  given  in  addition 
to  stipulated  wages ;    something  given  as  a 
reward  for  service  or  good  offices. 

"...  my  curse,  and  the  curse  of  Cromwell,  go  wi*  ym, 
If  ye  gi'e  them  either  fee  or  bounties  .  .  .  .  — Scjtt  : 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  viii. 

•  bount'-rjf,  *  bount  ree,  *.  &  a.   [Perhaps 
corrupted   from   bourtree.     It  has  been   sug- 
gested that  the  first  element  is  bound  (1),  s. 
from  the  fact  that  elder  trees  are  planted  to 
mark  boundaries. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  Common  Elder-tree  (Sam- 
bucus  nigra). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
the  shrubs  described  under  A. 

bonntry-berries,  *.  pi.    The  berries  of 
the  Elder-tree. 

"  Baunfry-fjim  are  formed  of  the  elder  tree,  the  soft 
pith  being  taken  ont:  and  are  charged  with  wet 
paper."— Blackteootfi  Mag.,  Aug.  1881,  p.  3S. 


bount -j^,     *  bount -e«, 

*  bo^nt-^',  «.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  bonte  =  goodness, 
kindness,  benignity.  From  Norm.  Fr.  bountee, 
bountez  =  goodness  (Kelham)  ;  O.  Fr.  bonteit ; 
Prov.  bontat ;  8p.  bondad ;  Port,  bondadt ; 
Ital.  bonta, ;  Lat.  bonitas  =  goodness  ;  bonut 
=  good.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Goodness,  excellence,  kindness,  benefi- 
cent feeling  in  the  abstract  or  in  general ;  the 
quality  of  being  kind. 

(1)  Gen.  :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  In  world  nls  non  so  wyter  mon 
That  al  hire  bounte  telle  c  ,n." 

Spec.  Lfr.  Poetry  (about  1300).  Alytoun,  29,  K.  (SfM. 
tar.  Eng.,  Jlorrit  t  Skeat,  pt.ii. ) 

»  (2)  Spec. :  Valour.    (Scotch.) 

"  That  thus  the  king  of  lugland, 
Throu  vonchlp  and  throu  strinth  of  hand. 
And  throu  thair  lordes  gret  b'luntc, 
Discomfit  in  his  owne  cuntre." 
Barbour :  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat).  xviii.  M3-S. 

2.  Such    beneficent    feeling    carried    into 
action,  specially  in  the  direction  of  alms- 
giving ;   the  act  of  giving  money  or  other 
favours  graciously  or  munificently  ;  an  act  of 
kindness,  generosity,  liberality,  munificence. 

"  For  (as  I  selde)  loo.  that  was  she 
That  dide  to  me  so  gret  bounte." 

The  Knmaunt  of  the  Kate. 

3.  That  which  is  given  liberally  or  munifi- 
cently. 

*  (1)  A  good  deed  ;  a  special  deed  of  valour 
resulting  from  the  "gooduess"  of  the  indi- 
vidual (Scotch.) 


(2)  Alms,  a  donation  of  money,  or  anything 
similar,  the  result  of  generosity. 

"To  worth  or  want  well-weigh 'd  be  Bounty  giTen." 
Pope:  Mar.  fit.,  TiL  22». 

(3)  Success  resulting  from  the  Divine  good- 
ness ;  welfare. 

"  Of  man  so  hard  [sted]  as  wes  he 
That  eftirwart  com  to  see  bountt." 
Barbour:  The  Bruct  (ed.  Skeat),  U.  47-1 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  A  Civ.  Hist. :   A  grant  or  benefaction 
from  the  state  to  those  whose  services  indi- 
rectly benefit  it,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  it 
desires  to   accord   some   recompense,  or  at 
least  recognition. 

I'  Queen  Anne's  Bounty:  A  bounty  to  the 
more  poorly-endowed  livings  in  the  English 
Church.  It  was  conferred  by  a  royal  charter 
confirmed  by  Queen  Anne  (2  Anne,  ch.  11), 
and  provides  that  all  the  revenue  of  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  shall  be  vested  in  trustees 
for  ever,  and  used  as  a  perpetual  fund  for 
augmenting  the  endowments  of  poorer  livings, 
and  for  advancing  money  to  incumbents  for 
rebuilding  parsonages  thereon.  The  trustees 
administering  it  have  been  formed  into  a  cor- 
poration, and  when  applied  to  for  grants  act 
on  rules  which  they  have  framed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  trust. 

2.  Mw,  Comm.,  <t  Polit.  Econ.  :  A  p.    jium 
paid  by  Government  to  the  producers,  ex- 
]x>rters,  or  importers  of  certain  articles,  or  to 
those  who  employ  shij*  in  certain  trades. 
This  is  done  «ither  with  the  view  of  fostering 
a  new  trade  during  its  infancy,  or  of  protect- 
ing an  old  one  which  is  supposed  to  be  of 
sj-eeial  importance  to  the  country. 

The  history  ol  bounties  atlecting  general 
commerce  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
periods.  During  the  first  of  these,  statesmen, 
and  the  educated  classes  generally,  believed 
in  the  advantage  of  bounties,  and  they  were 
paid  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  of  linen, 
and  other  commodities,  and  in  connection 
with  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries  They 
were  denounced  by  Adam  Smith  and  other 
political  economists.  To  tax  the  general 
public  that  goods  may  be  benevolently  fur- 
nished to  the  foreigner  at  unremunerative 
rates  cannot  possibly  make  a  nation  richer, 
and  if  a  manufacture  or  a  fishery  cannot  pay 
its  way  unaided,  it  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  money  which  it  has  locked  up  be  turned 
into  more  profitaMe  channels.  These  views 
having  been  adopted  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn 
was  abolished  in  1815,  and  that  on  the  export- 
ation of  linen  and  several  other  articles  in 
1830.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  herrings  was  swept 
away,  that  paid  on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  whale-fishing  hiving  ceased  in 
18M. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  bounties 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  fills;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 

-clan, -tian  -  shan.     -tion, -aion  =  shun ;  -t^ion, -slon  =  zhun.    -tious, -sious. -cious  -  shus.    -blc, -die,  i    = -bel,  deL 


bouquet— toottrtgnloBlsm 


affecting  British  commerce  is  in  certain  re- 
spects the  antithesis  of  the  former  one.  The 
British  manufacturer,  standing  manfully  on 
bis  own  resources,  is  in  certain  cases  exposed 
to  unduly  severe  competition,  bounties  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer  enabling  him  to  send 
his  goods  into  the  country  at  rates  which  he 
would  otherwise  find  unremunerative.  The 
system  is  now  before  the  public  In  connec- 
'tfon  with  the  borne  and  colonial  sugar  in- 
dustries. The  sugar  duty  in  France  and 
America  is  levied  on  the  raw  sugar,  before  it 
undergoes  the  process  of  refining.  If  the 
French  or  American  manufacturer  export 
refined  sugar,  the  duty  previously  levied  on 
the  raw  material  is  returned  under  the  name 
of  drawback,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  much  raw  sugar  was  used  in  making 
a  certain  weight  of  the  refined  article,  he 
•o  takes  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  to 
obtain  a  greater  drawback  on  a  given  quantity 
than  the  duty  he  paid  upon  it  in  its  raw  state. 
The  excess — in  other  words  the  profit,  which 
he  makes  from  the  public  treasury  of  his 
country,  is  the  export  "  bounty."  The  same 
system  obtains  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  be- 
sides which  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacturers 
of  these  countries,  together  with  those  of 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia,  obtain  a  similar 
bounty  on  beetroot  sugar.  In  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia  the  duty  is  levied  on  the 
•weight  of  the  root ;  in  Belgium,  on  the  density 
of  the  juice.  In  Austria  and  Russia  the  weight 
of  the  root  is  estimated  according  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  apparatus.  Under  such  systems 
a  large  portion  of  the  sugar  produced  entirely 
escajies  taxation,  and  as  the  full  drawback  is 
allowed  on  all  sugar  exported,  the  result  is  a 
large  bounty  on  exportation. 

In  the  United  States,  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Bill,  which  removed  the  duty  from  imported 
sugar,  placed  the  American  sugar  producer, 
with  whom  the  natural  advantages  for  sugar 
cane  culture  were  less  favorable  than  in  the 
Vest  Indies,  under  a  disadvantage.  To  obviate 
this,  and  also  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  beetroot  sugar  industry,  a  bounty  was 
granted  to  the  sugar  producer,  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  disadvantage  named.  The  term 
bounty  was  also  employed  to  designate  the 
sums  paid  to  induce  enlistment  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  to  obtain  substitutes  for  drafted  men. 
These  men  frequently  deserted,  and  were  then 
known  by  the  title  of  BOUNTY-JUMPER. 

The  same  term  is  applied  in  the  United  States 
to  grants  of  land  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  their 
widows  and  children,  for  services  iu  the  army 
and  navy.  It  is  also  applied  to  Bums  of  money 
paid  by  government  to  owners  of  fishing 
TesHels,  by  Act  of  Congress  of  July  29,  1813, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fishing  industry, 
and  to  sums  of  money  appropriated  for  the 
destruction  of  wild  beasts  during  the  time  that 
the  country  was  sparsely  settled.  The  amounts 
paid  to  companies  which  carry  the  mail  by  land 
or  water  have  been  called  bounties,  but  a  more 
proper  term  for  them  is  that  of  appropriations 
fur  carrying  the  mails. 

bou  -quet  (quet  as  lea),  i.    [Fr.  bouquet  = 

(1)  a  thicket,  a  clump  or  plantation  of  trees, 

(2)  a  posy  of  flowers.    The  same  as  bosquet; 
Frov.   bosquet ;   8p.    bosqnfte  ;   I tal.  boschetto ; 
Low  Lat  boscum.]    [BosK.] 

1.  A  nosegay,  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

2.  An  agreeable  perfume,  emanating  from 
flowers,  wine,  or  essence. 

bou'-que't-In,  s.    [Fr.  bouquttin,  probably  at 


flOCQUETIK. 

first  boueestain,  Prov.  boctagn ;  Ger.  stetnbock.] 
A  ruminating  mammal  (Capra  ibex). 


"From  heights  browMtl  by  the  boauding  kouauetin." 
Campbell:  neodrio. 

•bour,  s.    [BOWER.]   (Chaucer:  C.  T., 401.) 

*  bour  ach  (1),  «.    [Boroocic.  ] 

1.  An  enclosure. 

2.  A  cluster  of  trees. 

*  bou  r-ach  (2),    »  bor  -rach,  *.     [Gael. 
buarach'(se6  def.);  from  buar  =  cattle.]     A 
band  put  round  a  cow's  hinder  legs  at  milking. 
(Scotch.) 

*  bour'-ach,  v.i.    [From  bourach  (1),  s.  (q. v.).] 
To  crowd  together  confusedly,  or  in  a  mass. 
(Scotch.) 

*  bbur -age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [BORAGE.]  (Min- 
sheu.) 

bou 'r -bee,  s.  fEtym.  doubtful.]  The  spotted 
Whistle  fish  or  Weasel  fish  (Motella  vulgaris, 
or  M.  quinquecirrhata).  (Scotch). 

Bon'r-bon,  *.  &  a.    [Fr.  Bourbon,  the  name 

fiven  iu  1642,  in  honour  of  the  royal  family  of 
'ranee,  to  the  island  mentioned  under  A.  1, 
previously  called  Mascareuhas,  orMascareigue. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geog. :  An  island  in  the  South  Indian 
Ocean,  east  of  Madagascar,  the  capital  of  which 
is  St  Denis.    It  is  now  called  Reunion. 

2.  Whiskey  from  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky 
(Amer.). 

3.  A  factious  Democrat.    (Amer.) 

B.  As  adjective:   Growing   in   the   island 
described  under  A.  1,  or  connected  with  it. 

Bourbon  palm,  «. 

Sot.:  The  palm,  genus  Latania.  Two  species, 
the  L.  rubra,  or  Red,  and  the  L.  borbonica,  or 
Common  Bourbon  Palm,  have  been  introduced 
into  hothouses  in  Britain. 

bd'ur-bo'nl-ite,  ».  [From  Sourboule,  in  the 
department  of  Puy  de  Dome,  in  France.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Melanterite.  It  Is  a 
friable,  greenish  mineral,  partly  soluble  in 
water.  Composition  :  Sulphuric  acid,  35 '22 
—38-04;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  5 '08—  8'2'j ;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  12-99— IG'08  ;  and  water,  12'99 
—40-80.  (Dana.) 

*  bourd,  *  bourdc,  *  borde,  s.    [From.  O. 
Fr.  bourde  =  a  jest,  pleasantry ;  supposed  to  be 
a  contraction  of  bohort  =  a  mock  tournament, 
knightly  exercise  ;  from  O.  Fr.  bot  =  a  blow,  a 
stroke,    and    horde  =  a    barrier,    the    lists. 
(Skeat,  in  Chaucer:  Man  o/Lawcs  Tale,  Gloss.).] 
A  jest,  joke,  jeer,  mock,  sport. 

1.  Old  English: 

"  Whan  Oanielyn  was  I-set  In  the  Justices  stede, 
Herkneth  of  a  bourde  that  Garaelyn  dcde." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8S1-0. 

2.  Scotch:  [BOURE.] 

" .  .  .  ane  o'  the  mason-callante  cut  a  ladle  on  to 
have  a  bourd  at  the  bridegroom,  .  .  .'—Scott :  A  nti- 
quary,  ch.  iv. 

*  bourd  (1),  *  bourde,  *  boor  don,  *  bor'- 
djrn,  v.i.     [From  bourd,  s.  (q.v.).]     To  jest, 
to  joke. 

"Boordon,  or  pleyyn'  (ftordyn.  P.)  Ludo,  Joeor."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Be  wary  then,  I  a»y,  and  never  gie 
Encouragement,  or  bourd  with  sic  as  he." 

Jlamtay :  Poemt,  1L  175. 

*  bourd  (2),  v.t.    [BOOED,  i>.]    To  accost. 

*  bourde,  *.    [BOARD.]    (Morte  Arthure,  730.) 

*  bourdc -ful,  a.    [O.  Eng.  bourdt,  and  full.] 
Playful,  joking. 

"  This  li  vnduntondnn  of  a  dedly  leeiing, 
Mot  of  a  bourdeful  leeaing." 

IK idjfe :  Wiidam,  v.  u, 

*  bour'-der,  *  bour'-donr,  ».    [From   O. 
Eng.  bourd;  -tor.]    A  jester,  a  joker.    (Huloet.) 

*  bourdes,  s. ,  sing,  not  pi.     [O.  Fr.  behordes, 

pi.  =  a  tournament.  Rkeat,  however,  thinks 
that  like  many  other  war  terms  it  may  be  of 
Teutonic  origin.] 

"  For  he  was  atte  a  baurdrt  ther  bachilen  plelde." 

11 ,//,.,  m  o/  J'alerrie,  1,477. 

*  bonrd'-ing,  *  bour-dyng,  pr.  par.  &  ». 

[BOURD,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  tubit. :  A  Joke  ;  sport. 

"And  efto  in  her  bourdf/na  that  baythen  In  the 
morn."         Sir  (law.  and  the  Or.  KnigM,  1,404. 

*  bourd -ly,  adv.    [O.  Eng.  bourd;  -ly.]    In  a 
playful,  joking,  or  trifling  manner. 

"  Rourdly.    Jfugacittr." — Ortui  I'ocui. 


*  bdur-d6n  (1),  *    [Fr.]    A  staff.    (Chaucer.) 

bour'-don   (2),   «.    [Fr.    bourdon  =  a  hum- 
ming or  drone  of  a  bagpipe ;  Lat.  burdo  —  a 
drone-bee.] 
Jl/«sic  : 

1.  A  pedal  stop  on  an  organ. 

2.  A  bass  reed  on  a  harmonium,  with  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  organ  bourdon. 

*3.  A  drone  bass  like  that  produced  by  a 
bagpipe  or  by  a  hurdy-gurdy.  [BURDEN.] 

*  bour -d<m  (3),  «.    [Sp.  bordon  =  a  kind  of 
verse,  a  refrain  ;  Gael,  burdan.]    [BURDEN.] 
The  burden  of  a  song. 

Bour -don  (4),  «.  &  o.  [Named  after  Mr. 
Bourdon  of  Paris,  who  invented  the  barometer 
described  below  in  1849.J 

A.  As  substantive :  The  inventor  mentioned 
in  the  etymology. 

B.  As  adjective :  Invented  by  him. 

Bourdon  barometer,  *.  A  barometei 
consisting  of  an  elastic  flattened  tube  of  metal 
bent  to  a  circular  form  and  exhausted  of  air, 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  tubes  separate  as 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  diminished,  and 
approach  as  it  increases.  The  Bourdon  is 
commonly  known  as  the  metallic  barometer, 
although  the  aneroid  is  also  metallic,  and  both 
holosteric.  (Knight.) 

*  bou  r  don  asse,  *.    [Comp.  Low  Lat  bur- 
dones,  pi.  =  pilgrims'  staffs.]    A  kind  of  orna- 
mented staff. 

"  Bourdon-usa  wer»  holow  horse-men's  staves  used 
in  Italy,  cunningly  painted."— /bid..  Ft,  6  b. 

*  boure  (1),  *.     [BOWER.]    (Sir  Ferumb.  (ed, 
Herrtage),  1,336.) 

boure  (2),  *.  [Corrupted  from  bourde  =  a  jest 
(q.v.).J  A  jest.  (Scotch.) 

"Off  that  boure  I  was  blyth  ;  and  bald  to  behaUl." 

lI'Mliitt.  i.  7,  V.  the  ». 

'bourg,  *.    [BOROUGH.]    A  city. 

"For  the  bourg  watz  so  brod  and  so  blgge  alee." 
Ear.  Eng.  AUit.  Poemt  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleatmeu,  1,377. 

bourge-ois  (1)  (pron.  bourj-wa),  s.  &  a. 

[From  Fr.  bourgeois  =  a  citizen.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  French  citizen  ;  a  citizen 
of  any  country. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Pertaining  to  such  a  citizen. 

"  To  get  out  of  one  rank  in  society  into  the  next 
above  it  is  the  great  aim  of  English  bourgeois  life."— 
J.  S.  mil :  Poll'..  Eeon.  (ed.  1848),  vol.  i.,  bk  i..  ch.  xL, 
}  4,  p.  208. 

bour  geois'  (2),  bur  geois',  s.  [Ger.  bour- 
geois, borgois,  borgis.]  Probably  from  somo 
French  printer  called  Bourgeois.]  [BOUR- 
GEOIS (1).] 

Printing :  A  size  of  type  between  brevier 
and  long  primer.  Brevier,  112  ems  to  the  foot ; 
bourgeois,  102  ems  to  the  foot ;  long  primer, 
90  ems  to  the  foot. 

These  two  lines,  for  example,  are 
in  Bourgeois  type. 

bourge-ol-sie    (pron.   bourj  wa  zo),    «. 

[Fr.  bourgeoisie  =  freedom  of  a  city  ;  citizens  ; 
body  of  the  citizens.]  The  citizens  taken  col> 
lectively. 

"The  Commons  of  England,  the  Tiers -Kbit  of 
France,  the  bourgeoitie  of  the  Continent  generally."— 
J.  8.  MM :  Polit.  £am.  (ed.  1848),  Prelim.  Jtrmarklt 
P.2S. 

t  bour  Rcon,  *  bur  gen,  *  bur   pc on,  v.  i, 

[From  Fr.  bourgeonncr  =  to  bud  ;  from  bour- 

n(q.v.) ;     from    Arm.    brousa,   broTaa  a 
mil.]    To  sprout,  to  bud,  to  put  forth 
branches. 

"  Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 

Enrth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow." 

Scott .-  Lady  o/  the  Lake,  11.  It. 

bour  gcon,  bur  gcon,  t.  [From  Fr.  bour» 
aeon  —  a  bud  ;  Arm.  brout,  broftsa  =  a  bud  ; 
brmiscn,  brcftsen  =  a  single  bud.  (Mahn.).]  A 
bud. 

"  Furthermore  looke  what  Is  the  nature  that  forked 
trees  have  in  their  boughes.  the  same  hath  the  vine  in 
her  eyes  and  burgeon*."— Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvl., 
cb.30. 

*  bour-ie,  e.     [BURROW.]     (Scotch.)     A  hole 
made  in  the  earth  by  rabbits,  or  other  animals 
that  hide  themselves  there  ;  a  burrow. 

"  .  .  .  .  falre  bunting  of  ottan  out  of  their  bouritt* 
—Monroe :  Ittet,  p.  8».  (Jamieton.) 

bou  rign  i-6n  Ism  (g  silent),  «.  [Named 
from  Mdme.  Antoinette  Bourignon,  daughter 
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•f  a  Lille  merchant  She  was  born  In  1016, 
was  physically  ugly  to  the  last  degree,  but  very 
eloquent.  She  published  twenty-two  volumes. 
Poiret,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  wrote  her 
life.] 

Theol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  system  of  doctrine 
emanating  from  Mdme.  Bourignon,  men- 
tioned in  the  etymology.  She  attributed  to 
Christ  a  twofold  human  nature,  one  produced 
by  Adam,  the  other  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  believed  that  nature  corrupt.  She  denied 
the  decrees  of  God,  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  good  and  of  an  evil  spirit  in  every  man 
before  he  was  born,  attributed  to  man  an  in- 
finite will,  and  considered  that  perfection  was 
attainable.  She  taught  that  religion  consisted 
in  internal  emotions,  not  in  knowledge  or 
practice.  The  Scottish  General  Assembly 
censured  these  tenets  in  1701. 

fedurn  (1),  bourne,  *.  [Fr.  borne  =  limit ; 
from  O.  Fr.  bodne;  Low  Lat  bodina,] 
[BOUND.]  A  bound,  a  limit. 

1.  Literally  :  Used  either  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
line   on  land   marking  the   boundary   of  a 
country. 

"  And  where  the  land  slopes  to  its  wat'ry  bourn, 
Wide  yawns  a  gulf  beside  a  ragged  thorn." 

Covper :  A'eedleu  Alarm. 

2.  figuratively: 

(1)  Of  the  world  unseen. 

"  The  nndiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
Ho  traveller  returns." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  1. 

(2)  Of  intellect,  emotion,  or  anything. 
"  I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  beloved." 

Shaketp. :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  i.  1. 

"To  make  the  doctrine  of  multiple  proportions 
their  intellectual  bourne."— Tyndall :  fray,  of  Science 
(3rd  ed.),  vii.  i:J6. 

»  bourn  (2),  s.    [BURN  (2>] 

*  bourne,  *  borne,  s.  [BARN  (2),  BAIRN.] 
A  man. 

"  Where  wystez  thon  euer  any  bourne  abate 

Euer  so  holy  in  hys  prayere." 
tar.  Eng.  A 11  it.  Poemt  (ed.  Morris) ;  The  Pearl,  617-18. 

Bourne  mouth,  *.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  bourne, 
and  mouth.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geog. :  A  watering  place  in  the  south  of 
England,  in  the  west  of  Hampshire. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to,  or  existing 
at  Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth  beds. 

Geol. :  Certain  beds  of  Middle  Eocene  age, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bournemouth.  They  are 
called  also  Alum  Bay  beds,  and  are  arranged 
with  the  Lower  Bagshot  strata. 

bourn'-less,  a.  [Eng.  bourn ;  and  suffix  -less.] 
Without  a  bourne,  without  a  limit. 

bour'-non-ite,    *.      [Named   after  its   dis- 
coverer, Count  Bournon,  a  mineralogist.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  An    orthorhombic,   brittle,  opaque   mi- 
neral, of  hardness,  2 '5 — 3  ;  sp.  gr.,  57 — 5*9  ; 
metallic  lustre,  with  colour  and  streak  grey, 
or  iron  black.  Compos.:  sulphur,  17'8—20'45; 
antimony,  23-79—29-4 ;  lead,  38'9— 42*88  ;  and 
copper,  12-3—15-16.   First  found  at  Endellion, 
at  Wheal  Boys,  in  Cornwall,  whence  it  was 
originally  called  by  Count  Bournon  Endelleine. 
It  has  since  been  found  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

2.  Bpurnonite  of  Lucas:  A  mineral,  called 
also  Fibrolite  (q.v.). 

bour-non-it  nick-el  glanz,  s.  [From 
Ger.  bournonit  [BOCRNOXITE]  ;  nickel,  and 
glanz  :=  Eng.  glance  (2),  *.  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Ullmannite  from  the 
Harz  mountains. 

Hour  -  o  ck,  bour  -  ach,  bow  -  rock, 
bour'-Ick,  s.  /A.S.  beorh  =  a  hill,  a  moun- 
tain, and  dimir..  suffix  -ock ;  Sw.  borg  —  a 
castle,  a  fort] 

1.  A  confused  heap. 

"'  About  this  bit  bourock,  your  honor,'  answered  the 
undaunted  Edie;  'I  mind  the  Digging  o't."1— Scott : 
An'iiUiiry,  ch.  iv. 

2.  An  enclosure.    (Used  of  the  little  houses 
which  children  build  for  play,  particularly 
those  made  in  the  sand.) 

"  We'll  never  big  sandy  bovrorJu  together." — Ram- 
«ay :  Scotch  Pro*.,  p.  75.  (Jatniaon.) 

3.  A  cluster,  as  of  trees. 


*  My  trees  In  bouracht  owr  my  ground 
Shall  fend  ye  free  ilk  blast  o'  wind." 

Ferguaon :  Poemt,  ii.  32.    (Jamieton.) 

bdur'-rans,  s.  [From  Russ.  borei  =  the 
north- wind.]  The  name  given  to  the  fierce 
snow-storms  that  blow  from  the  north-east 
over  the  steppes  of  Russia.  (Sturmonth.) 

bourse,  *  burse,  «.  [Fr.  bourse ;  Prov.  borsa; 
Sp.  boha  ;  ItaL  borsa ;  Ger.  borse ;  Lat.  byrsa ; 
(Jr.  /3v'po-a  (bursa)  =  the  skin  stripped  off  a 
hide,  a  cow's  skin,  the  skin  of  a  live  animal.] 
An  exchange  where  merchants,  bankers,  &c., 
meet  for  the  transaction  of  financial  business. 
(Used  specially  of  the  French  institution  cor- 
responding to  the  English  Stock  Exchange.) 

bour  -tree,  *  boor-tree,  *  bore  -tree, 
*  boun  -tree,  *  bower  tree,  s.  [On  the 

English  border  called  burtree.  Skinner  thinks 
it  means  bore-tree,  i.e.,  that  it  can  easily  be 
bored  into  a  hollow  tube,  the  pith  being  ex- 
tracted.] The  elder-tree  (Sambucus  nigra). 
(Scotch.)  Formerly  it  was  much  planted  in 
hedges  of  barn-yards. 

"The  Sambucut  nigra  (elder  tree,  Eng. )  is  no  stranger 
in  many  places  of  the  pariah.  Some  of  the  trees  are 
very  well  shaped,  ami  by  the  natural  bending  of  the 
branches  cause  an  agreeable  shade,  or  bower,  exhibit- 
ing an  example  of  the  propriety  of  the  name  given  to 
that  species  of  plants  in  Scotland,  namely  the  Bower- 
tree."— P.  KU.len.rn  :  Stirling  Statitt.  Ace.,  xvi.  110-11. 

"Sambucul  nigra,  Bourtree  or  Bore-tree.  Scot. 
Aust."— Lightfoot,  p.  1,181. 

"  Or,  rustlin',  through  the  boortriet  comin'." 

Burnt :  Addrett  to  the  Deil. 

bourtree-bush,  s.  A  very  common 
Scottish  designation  for  the  elder.  [BOUR- 
TREE. ] 

"  We  saw  -one  hut  with  a  peat-stack  close  to  it,  and 
one  or  two  elder,  or,  as  we  call  them  in  Scotland, 
bourtree  bushel,  at  the  low  gable-end."— Lightt  and 
Shadowt,  p.  178. 

bourtree-gun,  *.    [BOUNTBY-QUN.] 

*  bousche,  s.    [BcsH.]     The  sheathing  of  a 
wheel.    (Scotch.) 

*  bouse,  *  bowse,  v.t.ki.    [BOOZE,  t>.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drink. 

"  Then  boutei  dmmly  German  water." 

Burnt :  The  Tvm  Doyt. 

2.  To  hoist,  to  raise  up,  to  lift  up,  to  heave. 
(Scotch.) 

".  .  .  as  we  used  to  bouse  up  the  kegs  o'  gin  and 
brandy  laug  syne,  .  .  ." — Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  Till. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  drink  deeply. 
*'  There  let  him  boiue,  and  deep  carouse, 

Wi'  bumpers  flowing  o'er." 

Burnt :  Scotch  Dsink. 

*  boose  (1),  ».    [BOOZE.]    (Spenser :  F.  Q.) 

bouse  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

Mining:  A  name  given  in  the  North  of 
England  to  lead  ores. 

*  bous  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BoozE.] 

*  bousing-can,  s.    [BOUZINO-CAN.] 

*  bou  -sour,   *  bows'-towre,  ».      [In  O. 

Sw.  byssa,  bossa  =  a  mortar,  an  engine  for 
throwing  bombs  ;  byssor,  bossar  —  an  engine 
for  throwing  large  stones  instead  of  bombs  ; 
byssa  =  a  box.  ]  A  military  engine  anciently 
used  for  battering  walls.  (Scotch.) 

"  And  browcht  a  gyne,  men  callyd  bowttovre, 
For  til  assayle  that  stalwart  towue," 

Wyntoun,  via  34,  23.     (Jamieton.) 

bous'-sln-gaul-tite,  s.  [From  J.  B.  Bous- 
singault,  a  French  geologist  and  scientific 
traveller.] 

M in. :  A  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  part  of 
this  alkali  replaced  by  magnesia.  It  occurs 
about  the  boric  acid  fumaroles  of  Tuscany. 
(Dana.) 

*  bous'-ter,  s.    (BOLSTER.] 

*  bous-tous,  *  boustouse,  t  bousti-ous, 

a.    The  same  as  BOISTOUS  (q.v.). 

boU-Str6ph-e'-dOn,  a.  &  *.  [Gr.0ov<rrpo4>T)ooK 
(boustrophedon),  adv.  =  turning,  like  oxen  in 
ploughing ;  /3ovt  (bous)  =  an  ox,  and  (r-pe$<a 
(strepho)  =  to  twist,  to  turn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Written  alternately  from  left 
to  right  and  from  right  to  left ;  pertaining  to 
writing  of  this  kind. 

".  .  .  he  [Prof.  Sayce]  regarded  as  written  in  the 
usual  bouttrophedon  manner  which  the  Hittites  af- 
fected. First  came  the  animal's  head,  .  .  ."—Timtt, 
Oct  6,  1880.  The  Blttife  Intcriptiont. 

B.  As  subst.:  Writing  first  from  left  to  right, 
and  then  from  right  to  left,  as  cattle  ploughed 


successive  farrows  In  a  field.    The  early  Greek, 
writing  was  of  this  kind. 

*  bou -sum,  o.    [BUXOM.J   (0.  Scotch.) 

'-&  a.    [BoozY.j 

Each  bouty  farmer  with  his  simp-ring  dame." 
King. 

bout  (1),  bought,  s.  [From  Dan.  bugt  =  a 
bend,  a  turn.  A  different  spelling  of  bight 

(q  v.).] 

1.  Gen. :  A  turn,  as  much  of  an  action  as  is 
performed  at  one  time  without  interruption  ; 
a  single  part  of  any  action  carried  on  at  suc- 
cessive intervals.    (Johnson.) 

"A  weasel  seized  a  bat;  the  bat  begged  for  life :  Bay* 
the  weasel,  I  give  no  quarter  to  birds ;  says  the  bat,  I 
am  a  mouse ;  look  on  my  body :  so  she  got  off  for  that 
bout."— L'ettrange. 

Used— 

(1)  Of  the  extent  of  ground  mowed  while 
the  labourer  moves  straight  forward.    (Scotch.) 

(2)  Of  as  much  thread,  pr  anything  similar, 
as  is  wound  on  a  clew  while  the  clew  is  held 
in  one  position.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Spec. :  A  contest,  challenge,  or  assault  of 
any  kind.    Used — 

(1)  Of  a  drinking  challenge,  or  of  a  sitting 
together  for  drinking  purposes. 

"  Many  a  wassail  bout 
Wore  the  long  winter  out" 
Longfellow :  The  Skeleton  in  Armour. 

(2)  Of  a  contest  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by 
means  of  material  weapons. 

"  Well  let  Tallard  out. 

If  he'll  take  t'other  bout.*. 
Swift :  Jack  frenchman*  Lamentation. 

(3)  Of  an  assault,  whether  by  man  or  by  th* 
forces  of  nature. 

"  Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  load. 
Inured  to  hide  such  bitter  bout, 
The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out" 

Hcott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv. » 

(4)  Of  a  game. 

"  The  play  began ;  Pas  durst  not  Cosma  chace. 
But  did  intend  next  bout  with  her  to  meet. 

Sidney. 

boTit  (2),  *.  [From  bout,  y.  (q.v.).]  A  sudden 
jerk  in  entering  or  leaving  an  apartment ;  a 
hasty  entrance  or  departure ;  the  act  of  coming 
upon  one  with  surprise.  (Scotch.) 

bout,  *  bpwt,  v.t.  [From  bolt,  v.  Or  con- 
nected with  Fr.  bouter  =  to  put,  arrange,  .  .  . 
drive  ;  Sp.  botar  =  (y.i.)  to  rebound,  (v.t.)  to 
turn  or  drive  out.]  To  spring,  to  leap. 

"  Judge  gin  her  heart  was  sair ; 
Out  at  her  mow  it  just  was  like  to  bout." 
Kott :  Selenore  (1st  ed.),  p.  17.    (Jamieton.) 

*  bout  (1),  prep.    [Contracted  from  about.] 

"Deepe  busied  bout  worke  .  .  ." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  III.  ill  14. 

*  btfut  (2),  *  boute,   prep.      [A.S.  butan  = 
without.]    Without,  excluding.     (0.  Eng.  & 
Scotch.}    [Bur.] 

"  And  boute  eny  lining  lad  left  was  he  one." 

William  of  Palerne,  21L 
"  Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts : 
Bout  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  ?  " 

Burnt:  Scotch  Drink. 

*  bou-tade',  s.     [Fr.  boutade  =s  a  flight  of 
genius,  a   whim,  freak,   or  fancy.    A  word 
formed,  according  to  Littre,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  the  Sp.  and  Ital.  bortee,  from 
barter,  being  the  old  form.     In  Prov.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  botar;  ItaL  buttare.]    A  caprice,  whim, 
or  fancy. 

"  His  [Lord  Peter's)  first  boutade  was  to  kick  both 
their  wives  cue  morning  out  of  doors,  and  his  owa 
too."— Steift :  Tale  of  o  Tub. 

bou  taut,  s.    [ABC-BOCTANT.] 

bout'-clai^h,  «.  [Scotch  form  of  bolt-cloth  at 
bolting-cloth  (q.v.).J  Cloth  of  a  thin  texture. 
(Scotch.) 

"Twa  stickia  of  quhlte  bovtdaUk."— Inoenioriet,  A. 
U78,  p.  217. 

*  boute   feu,   ».      [Fr.  boute  feu  =  (I)  (Ord- 
nance) a  linstock,  (2)  (fig.)  an  incendiary,  a 
firebrand  ;  from  bouter  =  to  tbrust,  and  /eu  = 
fire.]  An  incendiary  ;  a  ftrebraud. 

"  Animated  by  a  base  fellow,  caltad  John  a  Chamber, 
a  very   boutefeu,  who   bore   much  i«iy  aciong  uhe 
vulgar,  they  entered  into  opzn  rebcllioa.  -  flacon. 
"  Beside  the  herd  of  ftou/a«>i 
We  set  on  worn  within  the  Douse." 

Hudibm. 
bou  -tel,  b8t'-teX  *.    [BOWTEL.] 

bout'-gate,  t.    [Bug.  (a)bout ;  gaU  ? 

1.  Lit. :  A  cirjnitous  road,  a  way  which  to 
not  direct.  (3cotch,  from  about,  and  gait  = 
way.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as;  expecv   ^enophon,  exist,     -inc. 
-alan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -f ion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


boutisale — bow 


"  Nory.  whajhad  aye 
A  mind  the  troth  of  Bydby's  Ule  to  try. 
Made  shift  by  bout  gatet  to  put  aff  the  d»y, 
Til  night  »ucf  fa'  and  then  be  fore  d  tu  sUy." 

Koa :  Utlenore,  p.  7*. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A   circumvention,   a   deceitful   course. 
(ScotcA.) 

"...  th»t  the  boutyata  and  deceit**  of  the  heart* 
of  man  are  iutiuit*  ;  .  .  .'—Bruce:  Eleven  Serin.  (1591), 
»l«u  T..  2,  v 

(2)  An  ambiguity,  or  an  equivocation,  in 
discourse. 

"...  yea,  eyther  In  answere.  or  oath,  to  his  Judge  or 
•operiour.  that  bee  m»y  v»  a  bout  gate  at  speach  (am- 
pklbolog.a),  whether  through  a  diverse  signification  of 
Vie  word,  or  through  the  diverse  intention  of  the 
aaker,  .  .  .'—Up.  Porbet :  Subulut,  pp.  118-18. 

•  t>6u'-tl-sale,  s.    [Prom  Eng.  booty,  and  sale.  ] 
A  sale  of  booty ;  a  sale  at  a  cheap  rate,  as 
booty  or  plunder  is  generally  sold. 

"To  speak  nothing  of  the  great  boutitale  of  colleges 
and  chantries  '—Sir  J.  Uayward, 

•  bonts-rimes  (pron.  bu  -rim-a),  *.  pi.  [Fr. 
bout  =  end,    and    rime  =  rhymed,    rime  =  a 
rhyme.)    The  last  words  or  rhymes  of  a  num- 
ber of  verses  given  to  be  filled  up.    (Johnson.) 

•  bouv'-rage,  t.    [From  O.  Fr.  bovraige,  bev- 
ruige.]    [BEVERAGE.]    Drink,  bever.  <je. 

"...  to  pay  for  foreign  bourn-ape  which  snpplanti 
tile  consumption  of  the  growth  of  our  own  estates."— 
CuUoden  J'apen.  p.  1M. 

•  boa  wen,  v.t.  &  i.    [Bow,  «.] 

•  boux  ome,  '  boux  vmc,  a.    [  BUXOM.] 

•  boux-om-ly,  adv.    [BUXOMLY.J 

bonx  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.   [Boozmo  1  (Spenser.) 
bouzing  can,  *.    A  drinking  can. 

"  And  in  his  hand  did  besre  a  bouzing  can." 

Spenter :  f.  «.,  I.  i  v.  M. 

bo'-vate,  *.  [Low  Lat  botwfa ;  from  Class. 
Lat  bos;  genit.  bovis  =  an  ox.]  One-eighth 
of  a  carucate  or  ploughland.  It  varied  from 
10  acres  to  IS  acres. 

"The  toMfe  or  oxgaug  represented  the  tillage  .  .  . 
of  one  ox  of  the  tetiin.  that  is  it  was  the  sbaw  of  the 
tilled  land  appropriated  to  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
eight  associated  oxen  contributed  to  the  cooperative 
eight-ox  plough,"— Jtotet  t  Queriet,  Dee.  11.  188.;,  p.  481 

"•bSv'-e-tB,  *.  ft.  [From  Lat.  bos,  genit.  bovit 
=  an  ox  ;  and  fern.  pi.  suffix  -ear.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  division  of  the  sub- family 
Bovinse.  It  contained  the  oxen  proper  and 
other  cattle. 

Bov  ey  coal,  *. 

Geol. :  "  Coal "  or  rather  lignite  from  Boyey 
Trary,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  about  34  miles 
south-west  of  Chudleigh.  It  belongs  to  the 
Miocene  period,  and  that  sub-division  of  it 
called  on  the  Continent  Aquitanian.  There 
have  been  found  in  it  the  fruits  of  a  pine  (the 
Sfffunin  Couttsice),  ]>art  s  of  the  leaf  of  a  palm 
(Sabal  major),  and  other  fossils.  (Quart.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soe.,  vol.  xviii.  (1862),  p.  369,  &c.) 

f  boV-I-cul-tnre,  *.  [From  Lat.  bos,  genit 
bovis  =  an  OX,  •  bull,  a  cow  ;  and  cultura  •=. 
tilling,  cultivating,  tending ;  cultum,  supine 
of  colo  =  to  till,  cultivate,  tend.]  The  breeding 
and  tending  of  cattle  for  food  ;  the  occupations 
of  the  cattle-breeder,  the  grazier,  and  the 
butcher. 

"  .  .  .  .  between  the  old  epoch  of  homculture  and 
the  nnr.'— Daily  Telegraph.  4th  Dec.,  187&. 

t  boV-id,  a. 

OX.J 


[From  Lat  605,  genit  bovis  —  an 


Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  family  Bovidae,  i.e., 
to  the  ox  and  its  allies.  [Bovine.] 

boV-I-daa,  s.  pi.     [From  Lat.  bos,  genit  bovis 
=  an  ox  ;  and  fern.  pi.  suffix  -dot.] 

*  1.  Formerly :  A  family  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals, containing  not  merely  the  oxen  but 
many  other  animals  now  placed  in  other 
families.  It  was  subdivided  into  Bovina, 
Cervina,  Giraffina,  Moschina,  and  Camelina. 

2.  Now:   A  family  of  ruminating  animals, 
consisting  of  species  with    simply  rounded 
horns,  which   are   not   twisted    in  a  spiral 
manner.      There  are  no  lachrymal   sinuses. 
It  contains  the  genera  Bos,  Bison,  Bubalus, 
Ac.      Ovilws    (Musk-ox),    generally    ranked 
under  Bovidae,  is  by  some  placed  with  the 
Ovldce. 

3.  Falccont. :  The  oldest  known  are  various 
•pecles  of  Bos,  Hemibos,  and  Amphibos  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  India.    The  genera  Bos 
and  Bison  are  found  in  the  Pliocene.     For  the 


order  in  which  the  several  species  of  the 
former  genus  appear  see  Bos  (Palceont.). 

*  bdV-i-fonn,  «.  [From  Lat  bo*,  genit  bains 
=  an  ox  ;  and  forma.  =•  form,  shape.]  Of  the 
form  of  an  ox.  (Cudworth.) 

bo'-vine,  a.  [In  Fr.  bovine ;  from  Lat.  bovinus.] 
Pertaining  to  oxen.  (Barrow.) 

bo-vis'-ta,  *.  [A  barbarous  name  formed  by 
Dillunius*  from  the  Ger.  bofist  =  a  puck-fist  or 
puck-ball] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  order  Gastero- 
mycetes  or  Lycoperdacete.  Jiovista  gigantea 
(Gigantic  Bovista)  has  a  pileus  eighteen, 
twenty,  twenty-three,  or  eveu  more  inches  in 
diameter. 

bow  a),  *bowe,  »bo%'-«n,  •  bouwe, 
*  bow'-yn,  *  bo  -gen,  »  bu-wen,  *  bn- 

gcn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  bugan,  bigan,  bedgan  = 
to  bow,  to  bend,  to  stoop,  to  give  way,  to  re- 
cede, to  avoid,  flee,  submit,  or  yield  (Bos- 
worth);  Icel.  beyqja  =  tn  make  to  bend;  Sw. 
bdja  —  to  bend  ;  Dan.  boie  ;  Dut.  buigen ;  Ger. 
bUgen,  beugen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  biugan,  piocan ; 
Goth,  biugan.  Skeat  connects  it  with  Sclav. 
bega  =  to  flee  ;  bugti  =  to  terrify  ;  Lat.  Juqio 
=  to  flee  ;  Or.  tfxvyta  (pheugo)  =  to  flee  ; 
Sansc.  bhtig,  bhugdmi  —  to  bend.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  incline,  to  cause  to  bend,  to 
turn.  (Often  with  down.) 

"Onr  bolde  kynge  bowtt  the  blonke  be  the  bryghte 
brydylle."  Martt  Arthur*,  2,261. 

Specially: 

(1)  Of  things :    To  cause  to  deviate  from 
straightness,  to  make  crooked  or  curved. 

"  We  bow  things  the  contrary  way  to  make  them 
come  to  their  natural  straightuesa."— Bacon. 

(2)  Of  persons :  To  incline  the  head  or  body 
in  token  of  reverence,  submission,  or  conde- 
scension.   (Often  reflexively.) 

"And  Abraham  Inured  down  himself  before  the 
people  of  the  land."— Gen.  xxiii.  12. 

"  Christiana  at  th is  was  greatly  abashed  in  herself, 
and  bowed  her  head  to  the  ground."— Banyan:  P.  P., 
pt.il. 

"  Bow  the  knee."— Oen.  zlL  43. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  turn,  to  incline,  to  exercise  strong 
influence  in  changing  the  disposition  or  pro- 
cedure. 

"  For  troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men's 
minds  to  religion."— Bacon. 
"  Not  to  bow  and  bias  their  opinions." — Fuller. 

(2)  To  depress   the   soul,  the  spirits,  the 
courage,  &c. 

"  Fear  bowed  down  his  whole  soul,  and  was  so 
written  in  his  face  that  all  who  saw  him  could  read." 
Macaulag  :  II  if.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Gen. :  To  bend,  to  suffer  flexure,  to  stoop 
spontaneously  or  under  pressure.  (Used  of 
persons,  of  animals,  or  of  things  inanimate. 
Often  followed  by  down.) 

".  .  .  .  likewise  everyone  that  bowet\  down  upon 
his  knees  to  drink."— Judget  rii.  6. 

"  They  stoop,  they  bow  down  together ;  they  could 
not  deliver  the  burden."— Itaiah  xl  vi.  2. 

2.  Specially.    Of  persons : 

(1)  To  stoop,  to  incline  the  head  or  body 
for  the  sake  of  expressing  respect  or  venera- 
tion for.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Bather  let  my  head 

Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  tour  to  any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king." 

Shaketp. :  2  Hen.  VI.,  IT.  1. 

(2)  To  bend  one's  steps  or  one's  way,  to  go, 
to  walk. 

"  1  iimn  after  a  strem  that  dryly  hales, 

1  t'O'i'rd  in  btys,  bred  ful  my  braynez." 
Ear.  Kng.  Allit.  Pomu  (ed.  Morris) ;  The  Pearl.  125-M. 

(3)  To  bend  to,  to  obey  ;  to  acquiesce  in. 
"The  had  imovrf.  to  his  bode,  bongre  my  hynre." 

t.-ir.  £ng.  AUU.  Poemt  (ed.  Murrls):  Patience.  M. 
"  I  frov  to  heaven's  decree." 

l/emam  :  The  A  bfncerraffe. 

bow  (2),  v.t.  [From  Eng.  bow  (2),  ».,  in  the 
sense  of  an  instrument  for  setting  the  strings 
of  musical  instruments  in  vibration.]  To 
play  with  a  bow. 

".  .  .  alio,  that  when  no  direction*  are  given,  the 
passage  should  he  fcomrf,  that  is,  the  notes  should  be 
alternately  played  by  «n  up  and  down  bow."— Utainer 
t  Barrett :  Met.  Mat.  Termt,  p.  81. 

bow  (1),  «.  &  o.     [From  bow,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A.  At  substantive : 
1.  Of  things: 
(1)  A  curve,  bending,  or  zigzag  in  a  street. 


H  A  street  in  Edinburgh  was  formerly  called 
the  "  West-boi0."    [B.,  example  and  note.] 
"  As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bon 
Ilk  carliiie  was  flytiug  and  shaking  her  pow." 

Scott ;  Honny  Dundee. 

(2)  PI.  (bows) :  Sugar  tongs.  (Scotch)  So 
called  probably  from  their  being  bent 

2.  Of  persons :  An  act  of  reverence  or  ac- 
quiescence made  by  bending  the  body. 
"  Some  clergy,  too,  she  would  allow, 
Nor  auorrell'd  at  their  awkward  bow." 

8*(ft. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  a  curve,  bending,  or  zigzag  in  a  street; 
curved,  crooked. 

"At  the  upper  or  northern  end  of  the  West-Ao** 
street,  stands  the  publick  Weigh-home."— JfaUland  : 
Ilitt.  JCdin.,  p.  181. 

J  Jainiespn  considers  that  the  West-bow 
mentioned  in  the  example  has  undoubtedly 
been  so  called  from  its  zigzag  form  ;  but  that 
the  Nether-bow,  at  the  head  of  the  Cauongate  in 
Edinburgh,  may  have  been  so  named  because 
of  a  gate  which  may  have  previously  existed 
there. 

H  In  composition  usually  pronounced  bow. 

bow-back,  a.    An  arched  or  crooked  back. 

"  On  his  box-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes." 
Shakeip. :  I'enui  t  Adonii,  «1»40. 

bow-bent,  a.    Crooked. 

"  For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  sibyl  old,  bow-brut  with  crooked  age. 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage." 

Milton:  College  JSxerciH. 

bOW-flle,  «.    A  curved  file  ;  a  riffler. 

bow-kail,  s.  &  a.  [Bow  refers  to  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the  plant  (Jamieson),  and  kail  i» 
Scotch  for  cabbage.] 

A.  As  substantive :  Scotch  for  cabbage. 

"  Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift. 
An'  wander'd  thro'  the  bow-kail. 
Ail'  pou't,  for  want  o'  better  shift, 
A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tall, 

Sae  bow't  that  night." 

Burnt:  Hallcnretn. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  belonging  to  cabbage. 

"  Poor  Willie,  wf  his  bow-kail  rnnt. 
Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie. " 

Burnt :  Halloween. 

bow-leg, ».    A  crooked  leg. 

"  Who  fears  to  set  straight,  or  hide,  the  unhandsome 
warplngs  of  boio-legt  l"—Bp.  Taylor :  Artificial  Han*, 
tomenea,  p.  60. 

bow-legged,  a.    Having  crooked  legs. 

bow-pen,  s.  A  metallic  ruling-rien,  which 
has  the  part  intended  to  hold  the  iuk  bowed 
out  to  the  middle. 

bow-pencil,  s.  A  form  of  compasses  of 
the  smaller  kind,  which  are  capable  of  delicate 
adjustment  for  describing  minute  circles  and 
arcs  of  small  radius.  The  mode  of  adjustment 
is  similar  to  the  bow-pen.  A  black-lead 
pencil  pared  down  to  a  small  size,  or  the  lead 
from  a  pencil,  is  clamped  in  the  socket,  and 
is  advanced  as  it  wears  or  is  shaved  away  iu 
sharpening. 

bow-window,  s.  [Generally  considered 
a  corruption  of  bay-window;  but  Skeat  con- 
siders the  two  words  distinct]  A  bowed 
window ;  a  window  so  shaped  as  to  be  l«ut 
or  bowed. 

bow  (2),  *  bowe,  *  bouwe,  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 
liniiu  —  (i)  bow,  an  arch,  an  arched  room,  a 
corner,  a  bending,  a  band,  (2)  anything  that 
bends,  a  horn,  a  tail ;  from  bigan  =  to  bend 
(Bow,  v.).  In  Icel.  bogi  =  a  bow  ;  Sw.  bage  ; 
Dan.  bve ;  Dut  booo;  (N.  II.)  Ger.  boom; 
O.  H.  Ger.  bopo,  pogo.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  various  instruments : 

(1)  An  instrument  for  propelling  an  arrow. 
[II.,  1.] 

".  .  .  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver 
and  thy  tow."— Oen.  nviL  s. 

f  Bowei  and  billes :  A  phrase  used  by  the 
English,  in  former  times,  for  giving  an  alarm 
in  their  camp  or  military  quarters.  (Jamieson.) 
"The  Inglische  souldearls  war  all  aslelp,  except  the 
watch,  whiche  was  sklender,  and  yit  the  achnut  ryiaes, 
Bowel  and  BUlit  I  Bowel  and  Btllii  I  whlcbe  is  a  sig- 
nificatloun  of  extrelm  defence,  to  avoyd  the  present 
danger  iu  all  tounei  of  ware."— Knni,  p.  (2.  "  To  your 
bows  and  battle-axes."  (Jaminon.} 

(2)  An  appliance  for  playing  a  musical  in- 
strument.   [ 1 1.  3.] 

(3)  A  yoke  for  oxen,  an  ox-bow. 

"  As  the  ox  hath  his  bine.  sir.  the  hone  his  curb,  and 
the  falcon  her  bell*,  so  man  hath  hi*  desires."-- 
Shakeip. :  At  You  Like  It,  ill  S. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pttt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  09=0.     ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


bow— bowalyn 
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&  Of  anything  arched  like  a  bent  bow: 

(1)  The  rainbow. 

"  I  do  set  my  tow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant  between  uje  and  the  earth."— 
Om.  ix.  13. 

(2)  An  arch  ;  a  gateway.    (Scotch.} 

"And  first  in  the  Tbrote  of  the  Boa  war  tUrne, 
David  Kirk,  aud  David  Barbour,  being  at  the  i'ru- 
Teistis  buck."— Knux :  II lit.,  p.  82. 

"The  horsemen  and  sum  of  those  that  sould  have 
pat  onlour  to  utheris,  overode  thair  pure  brethrein  at 
the  entres  of  the  J/ttherboa  (if.,  the  lower  arch)."— 
Kid.,  p.  190. 

(3)  The  arch  of  a  bridge.    (Scotch.) 

"The  falllne  doirne  of  the  three  botcu  of  the  brig  of 
Tay  be  the  greit  wattir  and  of  Lowis  Vairk  on  the  20 
of  Decembir  in  anuo  1573."—  MS.  quoted,  Mata  Thre- 
nodie,  p.  81. 

3.  Of  anything   looped,   or   doubled :     The 
doubling  of  a  string  in  a  slip-knot.    Johnson 

hinks  that  this  may  be  a  corruption  of  b'ujkt. 
"  Make  a  knot,  and  let  the  second  knot  be  with  a 
tow. '—  H'Ucma  n. 

4.  Of  a  measure  of  distance:  The  length  of 
an  ordinary  bow,  which  was  used  in  ascer- 
taining the  distance  from  a  mark  in  taking 
aim. 

"No,  no,  Kate,  you  an  two  bowei  down  the  wiude." 
K.  Oreenf,  in  HarL  Jfit..  viii.  384.    (Kara.) 

TL  Technically: 

1.  Archery  :  An  instrument  for  projecting 
an  arrow.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  wood  or 
other  material,  the  ends  connected  by  a  string. 
The  bow  is  bent  by  retraction  of  the  string, 


L   CROSS-BOW  AND  ARROW. 
ARROW. 


2.    LONO-BOW  AND 


and  the  recoil  imparted  to  the  latter  projects 
the  arrow.  In  its  simple  state,  and  when 
large  enough  to  be  used  for  military  purposes 
or  for  destroying  large  animals,  it  is  known  as 
the  long-bow  ;  when  mounted  transversely  in 
a  stock,  it  is  a  cross-bow.  The  former  is  ex- 
clusively adapted  for  shooting  arrows  ;  while 
bolts,  or  even  round  projectiles,  may  be  thrown 
by  the  latter.  (Knight.)  [For  the  history  of 
bows  aud  arrows  see  ARCHERY.  See  also 
ABROW.] 

2.  Hat-making:    A  piece  of  elastic  wood, 
six  feet  long,    and   having  a    catgut  string 
stretched  between  its  extremities.     The  vi- 
brating string  operates  upon  the  felting-hair 
on  a  grid  called  a  hurdle,  lightens  up  the 
fibres,  assembles  them  into  a  bat,  and  drives 
out  the  dust.    [  BOWING.] 

3.  Music :    An  appliance  with  which    the 
strings  of  certain  musical  instruments  of  the 
Toil  class  are  set  in  vibration.     It  consists  of 


a  number  of  long  horsehairs  stretched  upon 
an  elastic  rod,  which  are  tightened  by  a  nut 
and  screw.  The  bow  is  believed  to  be  of 
British  origin.  It  was  originally  curved, 
whence  its  name.  The  old  form  is  still  seen 
in  the  rebeck  or  rebal  of  Algeria. 

"  Their  instrument*  were  various  in  their  kind ; 
Some  lor  the  bow.  and  some  for  breathing  wind." 
Dryden  :  The  /Town- 1  the  Leaf.  367. 

4.  Drawing  :   An  elastic  slip  for  describing 
curves ;  an  arcograph. 


5.  Machinery :  An  elastic  rod  and  string  for 
giving  reciprocating  rotation  to  a  drill    [Bow- 

DR1LL.] 

6.  Husbandry:  The  bent  piece  which  em- 
braces the  neck  of  an  ox,  the  ends  coming  up 
through    the   yoke,    above   which   they   are 
fastened  by  a  key. 

7.  Saddlery :  The  arched  forward  part  of  a 
saddle-tree  which  straddles  the  horse's  back. 

8.  Vehicles:    A  bent  slat  to  support   the 
hood,  canopy,   cover,   or  tilt   of  a  vehicle ; 
otherwise  called  a  slat 

9.  Weapons :  The  arched  guard  of  a  sword- 
hilt  or  of  the  trigger  of  a  fire-arm. 

10.  Lock-making :  The  loop  of  a  key  which 
receives  the  fingers. 

11.  Nant. :  An  old  nautical  instrument  for 
taking  Angles.     It  had  one  large  graduated 
arc  of  90°,  three  vanes,  and  a  shank  or  staff. 

12.  Masonry:   A  projecting   portion   of  a 
building   of   circular   or   multangular   plan. 
The  bow-windows  of  English  domestic  archi- 
tecture are  known  as  oriels. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  a  bow  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  senses.  (See  the  subjoined 
compounds.) 

f  Obvious  compound  :  Bow-making.  (Stainer 
t  Barrett:  Mus.  Diet.,  p.  61.) 

bow-bearer, «. 

1.  Generally :  The  bearer  of  a  bow. 

2.  Specially :  An  under-officer  of  a  forest, 
who  looked  after  trespasses  affecting  "  vert 
or  venison."    (Cowel,  <£c.) 

bow-boy,  ».  The  boy  bearing  a  bow, 
Cupid. 

- ....  with  the  blind  bma-boy'i  butt-shaft." 

S/iukeiij.  :  Borneo  and  Juliet,  U.  4. 

bow- case,  *.    A  cover  or  case  for  a  bow. 
bow-compasses,  s. 

Mathematical  instruments :  An  instrument 
for  drawing  curves  of  large  radius.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pliable  strip  which  is  bent  by  screws 
to  any  curve.  An  arcograph. 

*  bow  draucht,    *  bow    draughte, 
*  boghe-draghte,   s.     A  bow  shot ;  the 
extent  of  an  arrow's  flight. 

"With  strength e    thay  reculede  that  host  a-back; 
more  than  a  boyhe-drnahte.' 

Sir  Ferumbrat  (ed.  Heritage),  3,040. 

bow-drill,  ».  A  drill  operated  by  means 
of  a  bow,  the  cord  of  which  is  given  one  or 
more  turns  around  the  handle  of  the  drill,  and 
alternate  revolution  in  opposite  directions 
imparted  to  it  by  alternately  reciprocating 
the  bow  backward  and  forward. 

*  bow-band,  ---. 

1.  The  hand  that  holds  the  bow,  the  left, 
band. 

"  Sorely  he  shoots  wide  on  the  bov-haml  and  very 
far  from  the  mark."— Spenier  :  On  Ireland. 

IT  To  be  too  much  of  the  bow-hand,  or  to  be 
much  of  the  bow-hand  :  To  fix  it  in  any  design. 
"  me.  I  hope  so, 
I  ain  much  o'  the  bow-hand  else." 

Beau,  t  Flee.  :  Coxcomb,  i.  1. 

2.  Music:  The  hand  that  holds  the  bow; 
also  a  term  used  in  describing  the  power  and 
skill  with  which  a  player  on  a  bow  instru- 
ment produces  his  tone.    (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

bow-instruments, *. 

Music:  A  term  including  that  class  of 
stringed  instruments  which  are  played  by 
means  of  a  bow.  The  violin,  violoncello, 
double  bass,  &c. 

bow-iron, *. 

Vehicles :  The  staple  on  the  side  of  a  wagon- 
bed  which  receives  the  bows  of  the  tilt  or 
cover. 

bow-length, ».  The  same  as  Bow  (2),  s., 
A.,  I.  4  (q.v.).  (A'arw.) 

bow-pin,  *. 

Husbandry :  A  cotter  or  key  for  holding  in 
place  the  bow  of  an  ox-yoke. 

bow-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  thin  blade, 
kept  taut  by  a  straining  frame  in  the  manner 
of  a  bow  and  string.  A  sweep-saw  or  turning- 
saw.  [FRAME-SAW,  DRUO-SAW.] 

"  Axes,  eitch,  drug-saw,  box-taw,  IK.*— Depredation* 
on  the  Clan  Cam^eU,  p.  52. 

bow-shot,  s.    [BOWSHOT  J 
bow-string,  s.    [BOWSTRINO.] 
bow-suspension,  s.  &  a. 


Bow-snspension  truss:  A  bow-shaped  beam 
used  to  strengthen  a  girder  beam. 

bow-wood,  s.  [So  called  because  the 
Indians  use  it  for  making  bows.] 

Lot.  :  An  American  name  for  the  Osage 
Orange,  Maclura  aurantiaca.  It  is  not  a 
genuine  orange,  but  belongs  to  the  Moracea 
(Morads  or  Mulberries,  Ac.). 

bd"w(3),  s.  [From  IceL  b6gr;  Dan.bov;  Sw. 
bog;  Dut.  boeg.]  [Bouoa,  BOWLINE,  BOW- 
SPRIT. ] 

I  ^  Naut.  £  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  stem  or  prow 
of  a  vessel,  the  more  or  less  rounded  anterior 
extremity  or  fore-end  of  a  ship  or  boat. 

H  Sometimes  in  the  plural. 

^  On  the  bow  :  On  the  part  of  the  water  or 
land  within  45'  on  either  side  of  a  line  drawn 
from  stern  to  stem,  and  produced  till  it  reaches 
the  horizon. 

7  (1)  A  bold  bow  :  A  broad  bow.  (Johnson.) 

(2)  A  lean  bow  :  A  narrow  thin  bow.  (John- 
sun.) 

2.  Fig.  :  The  oarsman  who  pulls  the  oar 
nearest  the  bow. 

bow-chaser,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  gun  fired  from  the  bow  of  a  ship, 
engaged  at  the  time  in  chasing  another  one. 
(Totten.) 

bow  fast,  «. 

Naut.  :  A  hawser  at  the  bow,  whereby  s 
ship  is  secured  alongside  a  wharf  or  other 
object. 

bow-grace,  bow-grease,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  fender  made  of  junk  and  ropes, 
lapping  around  the  bow  as  a  protection 
against  floating  ice.  It  is  called  also  ban- 
grace. 

bow-grease,  *. 

Naut.  :  A  corruption  for  bow-grare  (q.v.). 

bow-lines,  s. 

Ship-building  :  Curves  representing  vertical 
sections  at  the  bow-end  of  a  ship. 

bow-oar,  s. 

1.  The  oar  nearest  the  bow  of  a  boat. 

2.  The  same  as  Bow  (3),  2. 

bow-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  ordnance  car* 
ried  at  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

bow-timbers,  «.  pi. 

Ship-building:  The  timbers  which  go  to 
form  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

*  bow  (4),  s.  [BOUGHT.]  (Piers  Plow.  :  Vis.,  32.) 

bow  (5),  s.  [BOLL  (2),  s.]  The  globule  which 
contains  the  seed  of  flax.  [LINTBOW.]  (Scotch.) 

bow  (6),  *.  [Corrupted  from  boll,  s.  (q.v.Jt 
(Scotch.).']  A  boll  ;  a  dry  measure  which  con- 
tains the  sixteenth  part  of  a  chalder. 

"  Four  bowt  o'  ait  meal,  twa  bomo'  beer,  and  twm 
bom  o'  pease,  .  .  .  ."—Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  zz. 

*  IxSw  (7),  bdwe,  s.    [O.  Sw.  60,  bu  ='  a  herd,  a 

flock  ;  Gael.  60  =  a  cow.]    [Bos.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  herd  of  cattle  ;  whether  enclosed  in  * 
fold  or  not. 

"  Senin  young  stottis,  that  yoik  bare  nener  pane, 
Brocht  from  the  bom,  in  ofieraud  brittiu  ilkane." 
Doug.:  Virgil.  1S3,  48. 

2.  A  fold  for  cows.    (Jamieson.) 

Bow  (8),  *.  &  a.  [From  Bow  (Stratford-k-Bow\ 
in  the  East  end  of  London.] 

A.  --Is  subst.  :  The  place  mentioned  in  the 
etymology. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  Bow,  first  manu- 
factured at  Bow. 

Bow-dye,  *.  A  dye  of  scarlet  hue,  supe- 
rior to  madder,  but  not  so  fixed  or  pencAnent 
as  the  true  scarlet 


bow'-a-ble,  n.  [Eng.  bow,  v.,  and  suff.  . 
Capatle  of  being  bent,  flexible,  pliable,  yield- 
ing, influenced  without  much  difficulty. 

"If  she  be  a  virgin,  she  is  pliable  or  bouable."— 
Wodrotphe  :  Pr.  Gram.  (1623),  p.  333. 

*  bow-all,  s.     [The  same  as  BOLE  (1),  *.]     A 
square  "ajierture  in  the  wall  of  a  house  for 
holding  small  articles. 

*b6w'-alle,s.    [BOWEL.]    (Prompt.  Pare.) 

*  IxJw  -al-yn,   r  '.      [BOWEL,    *.]     (Prompt. 
Pare.)  ' 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  £. 

-cian,  -tlan  =  snan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Uon,   §ion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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bowand— bowered 


•  boV-and,  *  bow-ande,  a.    [A.S.  lugende 
=  bowing.]    [BowmG.] 

•  boW-bert,  *  bow  -bard.  a.  &  t.    [Etym. 
uncertain,  perhaps   from   O.   Fr.  bobert  » a 
•tupid  fellow,  a  lout] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lazy ;  inactive. 

••  Of  thsyr  kytid  thame  list  swannis  out  bryng, 
Or  In  kxiues  iucluse  thare  bony  clene— 
Or  fra  thare  hyfftoglddir  in  a  rout 
Kxpellu  the  bowbert  best,  the  fenyt  drone  be." 
Doug. :  rlrgit.  tt,  a«. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dastard  ;  a  person  destitute 
Of  spirit. 

"  That  ye  sal  ener  aa  dullit  and  boxbardit  ba, 
Vnwrokin  sic  iniuris  to  suffir  here?" 

Doug.  :   Virgil,  391,  11 

•  bdw'-dSn,  pa.  par.    [BOLDEN.]    (Scotch.) 

b<Sw  dl9h-i-a,  s.  [From  Bowdich,  who 
was  born  at  Bristol  in  1790,  went  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle  in  the  West  of  Africa  in  1814, 
commenced  an  exploration  of  that  continent 
in  1822,  and  died  10th  Jan.,  1824.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  Papilionaceae.  The  species 
are  trees,  with  alternate,  unequally  pin- 
nated leaves.  Bowdichia  virgilioides,  which 
has  fine  blue  flowers,  is  common  in  Brazil 
Its  bark  is  known  as  Alcorno  Bark. 

b<$w  dler-if  m,  s.  [BOWDLERIZE.]  Expurga- 
tion ;  emasculation  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  an 
editor  who  removes  from  the  writings  of  an 
author  passages  considered  to  be  indelicate  or 
offensive. 

"At  the  age.  when  bnwdlrriim,  as  a  moral  pre- 
caution, would  be  desirable."— />oU  Mall  Gazette, 
Aug.  4.  18S». 

btfw  dler-i-za'-tion,  *.  [BOWDLERIZE.]  The 
expurgation  of  a  literary  work  ;  bowdlerism. 

bo"w'-dler-ize,  v.t.  [From  the  Rev.  T.  Bow- 
dlor,  D.D.,  who  published  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare (1818)  for  "family  reading."]  To 
expurgate ;  to  remove  indelicate  or  offensive 
passages  from ;  to  emasculate.  (Used  also 
intransitively.) 

b6"w'-dler-i*-er, ».  [Eng.  bowdlerize);  -er.] 
One  who  bowdlerizes. 

•  bowe  (1\  «.    [BouoH.] 

1.  A  bough.  (MorteArthure,  1,711.)  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

2.  PL  :  The  shoulders. 

"  Btyne  bowet  of  wylde  bores  with  the  brnune  lechyde." 
Morte  Art  hurt.  188. 

•bowe (2), «.    [Bow (2),*.] 

bo"wed  (Kng.\  b<Jw  d,  btfw't  (Scotch),  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [Bow,  v.} 

1.  Bent 

"  B"wed  down  by  terror."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.f 
ch-xii. 

2.  Crooked.    (Scotch.) 

3.  Arch. :  Arched,  curved.    It  is  called  also 
tmbowed, 

b<Jw  el,  «  bow  elle,  *  b<5w  allc,  *  bow'- 
ale,  *  bou-eL,  «  bow'-al-jf,  *  baw  el  ly 

(pi.  bowels),  ».  [From  O.  Fr.  boel  (m.),  bottle 
(f.)  (Mod.  Fr.  boyau);  Prov.  budel;  Ital. 
oudtllo  •  Low  Lat.  botcllus  =  a  bowel ;  Class. 
Lat.  botellus  =  a  little  sausage,  diniiii.  of  botu- 
l«u  =  a  sausage.] 

t  L  Sing.  :  One  of  the  Intestines  of  man  or 
the  inferior  animals,  an  entrail.  (Used  chiefly 
in  medical  works,  and  in  composition.) 

".  .  .  retaining  the  mass  longer  In  its  passage 
through  the  bowel  .  .  ."—Cud.  Praet.  Mat.,  iv.  570. 

"Oowalle.  or  bowetle  (boKaly.  K.  H.  batcellf,  P.) 
riteut."— Prompt.  Pan. 

IL  Plural  (bowels) : 

1.  Lit. :  The  intestines  or  entrails  of  man 
or  of  the  inferior  animals. 

"  He  smote  him  therewith  In  the  fifth  rib,  and  shed 
out  his  bowtU."—!  Sam.  xz.  lo. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  seat  of  pity  or  tenderness. 


(2)  Pity,  tenderness,  compassion. 

"For  my  Master,  you  must  know.  Is  one  of  very 
tender  bnirtli.  especially  to  them  that  are  afraid.'— 
Banyan  :  P.  P..  pt  it 

"  Having  no  bowett  in  the  point  of  running  In  debt, 
or  borrowing  al  ' 


all  he  could.'  —Clarendon. 


(8)  The  inner  part,  or  the  midst  of  anything. 
(Especially  in  the  phrase,  "  The  bowels  of  the 
earth.")  ••  And  pouring  war 

Into  the  boweli  of  ungrateful  Rome." 

Shakelji.  :  Cor.  IT.  t. 


bowel-complaint,  t. 

Med,  :  Disease  of  the  bowels  causing  di- 
arrhoea. 

bowel-galled,  a. 

Farriery  :  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  when 
the  girth  frets  the  skin  between  the  elbow  of 
the  forelegs  and  the  ribs. 

bowel-hive,  bowel  hive,  bowel- 
hyve,  a.  &  a,  [From  Scotch  hives  (pi.) 
=  an  eruption.  [HlVE.]  So  called  because 
those  afflicted  with  the  disease  have  often  a 
swelling  in  the  side.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  to  which 
children  are  subject    (Scotch.)    According  to 
some,  it  is  owing  to  what  medical  men  call 
intussusceptio,  or  one  part  of  the  intestines 
being  inverted;  others  give  a  different  ac- 
count of  it 

".  .  .  and  the  rickets  In  children,  which  they  call 
the  bowtl-hyvc."—l'eiinccuik  :  Tuieeddale,  p.  7. 

"  The  disease,  called,  by  mothers  and  nurses  in  Scot- 
land, the  iniwel-hier,  is  a  dangerous  inflammatory 
bilious  disorder;  and  when  not  soon  relieved,  very 
frequently  proves  fatal.  It  is  brought  on  by  disorders 
of  the  milk,  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  living  in  low. 
cold,  damp  situations."  —  Curtit:  Medical  Obtert.,  p. 
187. 

2.  The  same  as  BOWEL-BITE  GRASS  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective  :  Of  use  in  the  disease  de- 
scribed under  A. 

Bowel-hive  Grass  : 

Popular  Bot.  :  A  plant,  Akhemilla  arvensis. 
It  is  not  of  the  grass  family  but  allied  to  the 
Rosaceae,  though  very  different  in  appear- 
ance 

*  bowel-prier,  *.  One  who  prys  into 
the  bowels  of  animals,  slain  as  sacrificial  vic- 
tims, for  the  purpose  of  divination. 

"And  verily.  Homer  seemeth  not  to  be  Ignorant  of 
this  difference  whereof  we  speak  ;  for  of  diviners  aud 
soothsayers,  some  li»  calleth  ot(i)CO*roA.ovf,  i.e., 
augurs,  that  Is  to  say,  authours  or  observers  of  birds  ; 
others  icpeic,  that  is  to  say,  bowel-priert,  that  spie 
into  toe  Inwards  of  sacrifices."—  H  ottand  :  Plutarch, 
p.  095. 


.  [FromboweZ,  8.  (q.v.).]  To  take 
the  bowels  from,  to  disembowel  ;  to  evisce- 
rate. (Ainsworth.) 

"  /iowayti/n',  or  take  owte  bowalys.  Eriicero,  Oath." 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

t  bow'-elled,  pa.  par.  k  o.     [BOWEL,  ».] 

A.  As  past  participle  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  :   Hollow,  like  the  interior 
of  the  abdomen  with  the  bowels  removed  (?). 
Or  having  on  its  walls  Ixiwel-like  veins. 

"  But,  to  the  bowelfd  cavern  darting  deep, 
The  mineral  kinds  confess  thy  mighty  bower." 
Thomson:  Season!  ;  Summer. 

b6"w  -el-less,  a.  [Eng.  bowel;  suff.  -less.] 
Without  bowels,  in  a  figurative  sense,  i.e., 
destitute  of.compassion. 

"  Miserable  men  commiserate  not  themselves  ;  bowel- 
leu  unto  others,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  bowels." 
—Browne  :  Chr.  Moralt,  1.  7. 

t  bow  el  ling,  *  bdw  -al-ynge,  pr.  par.  & 

t.      [BOWEL,  V.\   - 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  disembowelling  or 
removing  the  bowels. 

"  Bowalgnge.  Eviiceracio,  exenteracio."—  Prompt. 
Par*. 

DOW'-elf  ,  ».  pi.      [BOWEL,  «.] 

bow'-e'n-lte,  ».  [From  Bowen,  an  American 
mineralogist,  who  first  described  it  in  1822.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Serpentine.  It  is  apple- 
green  or  greenish-white  in  colour,  and  akin  to 
Nephrite. 

bow'-erd),  "bowre,  *bour,  "boure,s.o;o. 

[A.S.  bur  —  a  bower,  a  cottage,  a  dwelling,  an 
inner  room,  a  bedchamber,  a  storehouse  (Som- 
ner)  (Botworth)  ;  O.8.  ft  Icel.  b&r  ;  8w.  bur  = 
a  cage,  a  bower  ;  Dan.  buur  =  a  cage,  a  pitfall 
to  catch  birds;  N.  H.  Ger.  bauer  =  &  cage; 
M.  H.  Oer.  bur;  O.  H.  Ger.  pur.  From  A.S. 
{man.  =  to  inhabit,  to  dwell,  to  cnltiv&te,  to 
till  ;  Moeso-Goth.  bauan  =  to  dwell.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  L  Originally  :  A  chamber. 


(1)  <;<  n. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  And  othre  maydens  ellenene ;  burdes  bright*   on 

eourt ; 

XT.  thar  wen  of  hem  ful  euene  ;  duellyng  In  that 
toure."          Mr  Ferumb.  (ed.  Hartage),  l,s.*-7. 


(2)  Spec. :  A  lady's  chamber  ;  a  retired 
chamber,  such  as  ladies  were  wont  to  posses*. 

"  Resoundis  thro  baith  palice,  boure,  and  hall." 
Doug. ,  Virgil.  «».  M, 

2.  Next: 

(1)  A  cottage. 

"  Courtcsie  oft-times  In  simple  bovrret 
Is  found  as  great  as  in  the  stately  town*." 

Trantl.  of  Ariott.,  ziT.  M. 

(2)  Any  residence. 

"  Like  Mars,  god  of  war,  enflamed  with  Ire, 
I  forced  the  Frenchmen  f  abandon  their  bomrt.* 
Mir.  for  Hagiurata,  p.  281 

3.  Now: 

(1)  Lit. :   An  arbour,  a  shady  retreat  in  a 
garden  made  by  bending  and  twining  branches 
of  trees  together. 

(2)  Fig.  :  A  blissful  place,  blissful  circum- 
stances. 

"  On  steady  wings  sails  through  th'  immense  abyss. 
Plucks  amaranthine  joys  from  bowtrt  of  bliss. 

Coteper:  Hope. 

IF  A  bower  differs  from  an  arbour  in  this 
respect,  that  the  former  may  be  either  round 
or  square,  whereas  the  latter  is  long  and 
arched. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  bower  in 
any  of  the  senses  of  the  substantive. 

bower-birds, «.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  to  certain  birds 
of  the  Australian  genera  Ptilorhynchus  and 
Chlamyclodera  of  the  family  Sturnidse  (Star- 
lings). The  English  name  is  given  because 
these  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  building  bowers 
or  "  runs  "  as  well  as  neats.  The  best  known 
species  are  PtilorJiynchus  holosericeus,  the  Satin, 
and  C.  maculata,  the  Spotted  Bower  Bird. 

bower-cod,  .-•.  The  smallest  of  the  cod 
family  of  fishes.  It  is  called  also  Power-cod. 
(Rossiter.) 

bower -eaves,  *.  pi.  The  projecting 
cavity  of  interlaced  branches  in  an  arbour. 

"Look  out  below  your  bomr-eavet." 

Tenngton  :  Margaret,  & 

bdw'-er  (2),  bdo'-er,  s.    [BOWYER.]   (Scotch.) 
(Acts,  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  540.) 

*  bow'-er  (3),  *  bowr,  *  brfwre,  s.    [From 
bow  =  to  bend  ;  and  suffix  -er.] 

Anat. :  One  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
shoulder. 

"  His  rawbone  armes,  whose  mighty  brawned  bomrt 

Were  wont  to  rive  steele  plates,  and  helmets  hew." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  I.  via.  41. 

bdw'-er  (4),  s.  &  a.    [From  bow  (3).] 

A.  As  subst.    Naut.  :  An  anchor  cast  from 
the  bow  of  a  vessel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cast  from  the  bow. 

bower-anchor,  *.  [Eng.  bower;  anchor. 
In  Dut  boeyanker.]  The  same  as  bower  (4), 
s.  (q.v.). 

bd"w'-er(5),  ».     [A  corruption  of  Eng.  boor 
(q.v.).] 

bower-mustard,  boor's    mustard, 

s.    A  plant,  Thlaspi  arvense. 

*  btfw'-er  (6),  «.    [BowEss.] 

bdwer,  *  bowre,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  bower  (1), 
8.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

•  1.  Of  the  form  bowre  :  To  Inhabit,  to  dwell 
in,  to  nestle  in. 

"  Spredding  pavilions  for  the  birds  to  bowre.' 

Spenter:  F.  «..  VI.  z.  «. 

1 2.  Of  the  form  bower  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  embower,  to  enclose  and  shade 
with  branches  or  foliage. 

"  Know  ye  it,  brethren  !  where  bower'd  tt  lies 
Under  the  purple  of  southern  skies  ? " 

Hemant :  A  Voyageri  Dream  of  Land. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  enclose. 

"  Thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh." 

Shakeip. :  Rumeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1 

B.  Intrant. :  To  grow,  to  dwell  upon,  to 
repose  upon. 

"  Which  though  It  on  a  lowly  stalke  doe  bowre.* 

Spenter:  /•.«..  VI.  L  4. 

B<Jw  er  bin  ki  a,  s.  [From  Mr.  J.  8. 
Bowerbank,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Ascidioid  Pfciyzoa,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Vesiculariadse.  B.  im- 
bricata  is  found  abundantly  on  the  chains  of 
the  steam-ferries  at  Southampton  and  Porta- 
mouth.  (Johnston :  Brit.  Zooph. ) 

bdw'-ered,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [Bowp.R,  v.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  0.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


bowering— bowline 
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t  b6"w'-er-Ing,  pr.  par.  k  a.     [BOWER,  v.] 

"  He  keet«  a  garden  where  the  spices  breathe, 

Its  hovering  bonier*  kiss  the  vale  beneath." 

Parntll:  The  Gi/t  of  Poetry  '. 

t  bd%'-er-&  a.  &  s.    [From  Eng.  bower;  -y.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Full  of  bowers,  abounding  In 
bowers,  characterised  by  the  prevalence  of 
bowers. 

"  More  happy  .'  laid  where  trees  with  trees  entwin'd 
In  bowery  arches  tremble  to  the  wind." 

Broome  :  Epitt.  to  Hr.  X.  Fenton. 
"  Land  ski  ps  how  gay  the  bovfry  grotto  yields, 
Which  thought  creates,  and  lavish  fancy  builds  !  " 
fUMl 
"  Distracted  wanders  now  the  bowery  walk." 

Thornton  :  Seatont  ;  Spring,  SU. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  free  translation  by  an  Eng- 
lish wit  of  Prairial  (Hay  Harvest),  the  9th 
mouth  of  the  French  Republican  year. 

t  bow  ess,  »  bolt-'-er,  *  btfw'-et,  ».  [From 
bough,  s.,  orig.  with  sutf.  -er,  after  changed  to 
the  feminine  form  -ess,  from  the  fact  that  the 
females  of  birds  of  the  Falcon  family  are  best 
for  sporting  purposes.) 

Falconry  :  A  young  hawk  when  it  begins  to 
get  out  of  the  nest.  It  is  called  also  bowct. 
[BRANCH  ER  (2).] 

brfw'-et  (1),  s.    [BowEss.] 

bo"w  -et  (2),  «  bow-ett  (0.  Eng.),  t.  A  lan- 
tern. [BUAT.]  (Scotch.) 

b<fwge  (1),  v.i.  [BouoE.]  To  swell  out 
[BULGE.] 

IxJwge  (2),  v.t.  [BILGE.]  To  cause  to  bilge, 
to  perforate  ;  as,  to  bowge  a  ship. 

"  So  offensive  and  dangerous  to  bowge  and  pierce  any 
eneiuie  ship  which  they  do  encounter."—  Holland. 


s.     [From    Lat.  bulga.]    A   leathern 
knapsack. 

"  Bowge.    Bulga."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

btfw'-ger,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  puffin, 
or  coulter-neb  ;  a  bird,  Alca  arctica  (Linn.). 

"  The  Bowger,  so  called  by  those  in  St  Hilda.  Coulter 
Neb,  by  those  on  the  Faru  Islands,  and  iu  Cornwall, 
Pipe,  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeou."  —  Martin:  St.  Hilda, 
p.  34. 

•bd%'-gle,  »bn-glll,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bugle  ;  Lat. 
truculus  =  a  young  bullock,  a  steer.  Diniin. 
of  bos  =  an  ox.]  A  wild  ox.  (Scotch.) 

"And  lat  no  bowgle  with  his  busteous  hornls 
The  meik  pinch  ox  oppress,  for  all  his  pryd." 
D.tnbur  :  TMttle  and  Rote,  st.  16. 

b6"w'-Ie,  *  b«Jw'-y,  s.  [Fr.  buie  =  a  water- 
pot,  a  pitcher  (Cotg.).'] 

1.  A  cask  witli  the  head  taken  out.  (Scotch.) 

"  Ood  knows,  mir  bowies.  and  our  pipkins,  and  our 
draps  o*  milk,  and  our  bits  o'  bread,  are  nearer  and 
dearer  to  us  than  the  bread  ol  life."—  Scott:  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  small  washing-tub. 

"Item,  ane  gryt  bowie,  ourgilt—  Item,  fine  gryt 
waiter  pott  —  Item,  ane  gryt  bowy."  —  Coll.  of  Inven- 
toriet,  71,  72. 

3.  A  milk-pail. 

"  To  bear  the  milk  bowie  no  pain  was  to  me, 
When  I  at  the  bughtiug  forgather  d  with  thee." 
Ramtay  :  Poemt,  ii.  105. 

bow'-Ie,  a.    [Named  after  Bowie,  its  inventor.] 

bowie-knife,  s.  A  weapon  used  in  the 
south  and  south-west  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

txSw'-Ie-fd,  s.  [Scotch  bonne,  8.  (q.v.),  and 
Ju  =  Eng.  full.]  (Scotch.) 

L  The  fill  of  a  small  tub  or  dish. 

"  Thar  bowiefa't  o'  kail,  fu'  strang." 

Bee.  J.  Jficol  :  Poemt,  L  14S. 

2.  The  fill  of  a  broad  shallow  dish  ;  specially 
one  for  holding  milk. 

"  Da  vie  brought  me  a  hale  bowiefu'  milk."—  Brownie 
of  Bodibeck,  ii.  45. 

"  '  Davie's  Pate,1  said  he,  •  mak  that  bowiefu'  o1 
canld  plovers  change  places  wi'  yoQ  saut-faut  in- 
stautly.'  "—Perilt  of  Man,  i.  30. 


,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Bow,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb.) 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  bending,  causing 

to  stoop,  or  stooping. 

"...  was  that  himself  should  obtain  grace  by  the 
bowing  of  his  kL.-es  to  God."—  Booker  :  £ecl.  Pol.,  bk. 
T.,  ch.  Ixvi.,  S  s. 

bdw'-ing  (2),  *.     [From  bow  (2)  (q.v.).] 
L  Music: 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  managing  the  bow 
in  playing  on  stringed  instruments  so  as  not 
only  to  bring  out  the  best  tone  the  Instru- 
ment is  capable  of,  but  also  so  to  phrase  the 


passages  played  that  the  best  possible  cha- 
racter may  be  imparted  to  the  music.  (Stainer 
t  Barrett.) 

(2)  The  particular  manner  in  which  a  phrase 
or  passage  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  sign  by 
which  such  a  manner  is  usually  marked. 
(Grove  :  Diet.  Music.) 

2.  Hat-making  :  A  mode  of  separating  the 
filaments  of  felt  ing-fur,  and  distributing  them 
lightly  in  an  openwork  frame,  called  a  basket 
The  oval  sheet  of  fur  thus  obtained  is  worked 
by  pressure,  and  a  rubbing  jerking  motion, 
which  causes  the  fibres  to  interlace  (felt),  so 
that  the  sheet  of  napping  can  be  handled  and 
shaped  by  the  succeeding  processes.  (Knight.) 


-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  bowing  ;  -ly.]    In  a 
bowing  manner,  so  as  to  bend.    (Huloet.) 

'bOW'-It,  a.  [From  bow  (2),  and  O.  Scotch 
suffix  -it  =  Eng.  -ed.]  (Scotch.)  Provided  with 
bows. 

Sou-it  and  schqfflt  :  [Schaffit  is  from  sheaf,  in 
the  sense  of  a  "  sheaf  "  of  arrows.]  Provided 
with  bows  and  arrows. 

4  Hot  all  vthir  yemen  of  the  realine  betuixt  xvj.  and 


sex 
sue: 

p.  10. 


ty  yeris  salbe  sufficiandly  bowit  and  tchaffit,  with 
rde,  buklare,  and  kuyle."— Part.  Jo.  I.,  A.   142 


4.S. 


*  bOW'-It,  pa.  par.    [Etym.  doubtful.    It  may 
be  bourit  (1)  =  furnished  with  a  bow.    Jamie- 
son  thinks  it  may  be  a  figurative  use  of  Dut. 
bouwen  =  to  build.]    Furnished  with  a  bow  (»). 
Secured,  enlisted.    (Jamieson.) 

"  Sen  thay  ar  bowit  and  bruderit  in  our  band." 

Sege  Edin.  Cattel,  Poemt  16t*  Cent.,  p.  289. 

bowk,  v.i.    [BOLK,  BELCH.]    To  belch. 

bowk,  bonk,  *.  [BULK.]  Bulk,  body.  (0. 
Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

" .  .  .  .  and  down  fell  the  burdane  wi'  a'  his  botok 
•bun*  me." — Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  brSifrk'-Ing,  s.    [BUCKING.]    The  process  of 
boiling  in  au  alkaline  lye  in  akier.  [BUCKING.] 

bowl  (1),  *bolle,  i.  if  a.  [A.3.  bolla  =  nny 
round  vessel,  cup,  pot,  bowl,  or  measure  ; 
Icel.  bolli  ;  O.  Dut  bolle  =  bowl ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
polla  ;  Gael.  bol.  Akin  to  bowl  (2)  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hollow  vessel  for  holding  liquids.    It 
is  shaped  like  the  lower  part  of  a  cone  re- 
versed in  position.     Its  depth  is  less  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width  than  is  the  case  in  a  cup, 
which   it   also,   as   a  rule,  exceeds  in  size. 
[WASSAIL-BOWL.] 

"  Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep." 

Scott :  Jlarmion,  i.  30. 

2.  The  hollow   part  or  concavity  of  any- 
thing.   Used  for  the  hollow  part  or  concavity — 

*  (1)  Of  a  scale. 

"  Bolle  of  a  balanncc,  or  skole  (scoole,  H.X  Lanx, 
Cath."— Prompt.  Pan. 

t  (2)  Of  a  spoon. 

"If  you  are  allowed  a  large  silver  spoon  for  the 
kitchen,  let  half  the  hotel  oi  it  be  worn  out  by  constant 
scraping.  ~— Swift. 

(3)  Of  a  pipe. 

"  And  whenever  the  old  man  paused,  a  gleam 
From  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  would  awhile  illume 
The  silent  group  in  the  twilight  gloom." 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

*(4)  Of  a  basin  or  fountain  for  containing 
water. 

"  But  the  main  matter  U  so  to  convey  the  water,  as 
it  never  stay  either  in  the  bowl  or  in  the  cistern."— 
Bacon. 

(5)  Of  a  pint  stoup.    (Scotch.)    [BoCL.] 
IL  Scripture :  The  calyx  of  a  flower  or  its 
representation  in  architecture. 

"  Three  bowit  made  like  auto  almonds,  with  a  knop 
and  a  flower  in  one  branch ;  and  three  bowlt  made  like 
almonds  in  the  other  branch."—  Exod.  xxv.  M. 

B.  As  adjective:    Designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bowls. 

bowl-machine,  *.  A  machine  for  making 
wooden  bowls. 

bowl  (2),  « bowle  (Eng.),  bool  (Scotch), ».  & 
a.  [From  Fr.  boule  =  a  ball,  a  bowl,  a  globe, 
a  sphere,  a  marble,  a  taw  ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
bola;  Dut.  6o/;  Lat.  bulla  =  (l)  a  bubble, 
(2)  a  boss.]  [BOIL,  BOWL  (1).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

(i)  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  A  ball  of  any  material  for  rolling 
along  a  level  surface  in  play. 


"As  bovlt  go  on,  but  turning  all  the  way.* 

ferbtrt. 

"  Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground. 
I've  tumbled  pact  the  throw.7' 

Shakftp  :  Coriol.,  T.  J. 


2.  Spec.  :  A  marble  or  taw  for  playing  with. 

(1)  Sing.  :  A  single  marble. 

(2)  Plural: 

(a)  Marbles  taken  collectively. 
(6)  The  game  of  marbles. 
(ii)  Fig.  :  An  old  person  of  much  rotundity. 
(Contemptuously.)    (Scotch.) 

"  Some  said  he  was  a  camshengh  bool." 

A.  Wilton:  Poemt  (1790),  p.  SOI.  . 

If  In  this  sense  it  is  often  conjoined  with 
auld  =  old.     An  auld  bool  =  an  old  fellow. 


IL  Tech.  Knitting-machine  :  A  roller  or 
anti-friction  wheel,  on  which  the  carriage 
traverses.  A  "  truck,"  in  Nottingham  par- 
lance. 

B.  As  adjective:  Designed  for  bowls,  in 
which  bowls  are  played. 

*  bowl  -  alley,  «.  [BOWLING-ALLEY  J 
(Earle:  Microcosmographia.) 

bowl,  *  bow-lyn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  bowl  (2),  s.J 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  roll  as  a  bowl 

2.  To  pelt  with  anything  rolled. 

"  Alas  I  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth. 
And  botcl'd  to  death  with  turnips.  " 

Shaketp.  :  Mer.  Witet,  iii.  t 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  roll  a  ball  or  bowl  on  a  level  plane. 

2.  To  play  a  game  at  bowls. 

"  Challenge  her  to  bowl."—  Shakesp.  :  Loee'i  Labour 
Lott.  iv.  L 


3.  To  move  along  smoothly  and  rapidly  like 
a  bowl  or  ball.    (Generally  followed  by  along.) 
C.  In  special  phrases.    Cricket : 

1.  To  bowl,  v.t.  &  i. :  To  deliver  the  ball  at 
the  striker's  wicket.    (See  ex.  under  bowler.) 

2.  To  bowl,  or  bowl  out,  v.t. :  To  put  out  the 
striker  by  bowling  down  his  wicket    (For 
example  see  bowler.) 

*  bdw'-land,  a.    [Proliably  the  northern  form 
of  pr.  par.  of  the  verb  Bowl ;   cf.  glitterand, 
trenchand.]    Hooked,  crooked. 

"  With  handis  like  to  botcland  bird  Is  c\ews.* 

Doug.  :   Virgil,  74,  SI 

*  bowl  -der,  s.    [BOULDER.] 

*  bowlder-Stone,  s.  "[BOULDER-STONE.] 
•bowlder- wall,  s.    [BOULDER-WALL.) 

bowled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BowL,  v.] 

bd'Wl-er,  s.    [Eng.  bowl;  -er.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  plays  at  bowls. 

"  Who  can  reasonably  think  it  to  be  a  commendable 
calling,  for  any  man  to  be  a  protest  boaler,  or  archer, 
or  gamester,  and  nothing  else?"— Bp.  Sanderton: 
Serm.,  p.  S17. 

2.  Cricket:  One  who  delivers  the  ball  or 
bowls. 

"Five  bowtert  were  engaged  .  .  .  who  bowled  M 
overs  and  three  balls  for  72  ruus. "—Timet,  Aug.  26th. 
1875. 

t  bow'-less,  a.  [Eng.  bow,  and  suff.  -less.] 
Without  a  bow. 

*b6\r"-lie,  »b«Sw'-lfc  •boo'-lie,  a.     [In 

Ger.  buckelig  =  crook-backed,  hump-backed ; 
Dan.  bugle,  bule  =  a  swelling,  a  tumour.] 
Crooked,  deformed. 

"That  duck  was  the  first  of  the  kind  we  had  ever 
seen  ;  and  many  thought  it  was  of  the  goose  &i«ecies, 
only  with  short  bowtf  legs."— Ann.  of  the  Par.,  p.  UL 

bowlle  -  backit,   boolie  -  backit,  a. 

Humpbacked.      (Often   used  of  cue   whose 

*  shoulders  are  very  round.) 

bow  -line,  *  bow  -ling  (Eng.),  bon'-lene 
(Scotch),  s.  &  o.  [From  Eng.  bow,  and  lint 
(ling  is  simply  a  corruption  of  line) ;  Icel. 
boglina  =  bowline  ;  Sw.  boglina,  bolina ;  Dan. 
bouline,  bwtgline ;  Dut  boelijn,  boeglijin  ;  Ger. 
boleine;  Fr.  bouline;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  bolina.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Nautical : 

*  1.  Originally:  The  line  of  the  bow  or  bend. 

*  2.  Next :  A  slanting  sail  to  receive  a  side 
wind. 


boll,  boy;  poUt,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sill,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian-shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion - zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shu&    -ble,  -gle,  &c.  =  bfl,  gel. 
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bowling— bowwow 


3.  Now :  A  rope  fastened  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  outside  of  a  sail,  and  designed  to  make 
the  sail  stand  sharp  or  close  to  the  wind.  It 
is  fastened  to  three  or  four  parts  of  the  sail, 
which  are  called  the  bowling-bridles  (q. v.). 

If  On  a  bowline:  Sailing  close,  or  close- 
hauled  to  the  wind. 

B.  A$ adjective:  Designed 
for  a  bowline,  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  bowline,  or 
in  any  other  way  pertaining 
to  a  bowline. 


bowline-bridle,  -. 

tfaut. :  The  span  which 
connects  the  bowline  to 
several  cringles  on  the  leech 
of  a  square  sail 

bowline-knot,  *.  BOWLINE  KNOT. 

Naut. :   A   peculiar   knot 
by  which  the  bowline-bridles  are  fastened  to 
the  cringles. 

bow  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BowL,  v.] 

A.  4  B.  As  present  participle  <t  participial 

adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 

the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  bowls  or  playing  at 
bowls.    (The  Act  8  and  9  Viet,  c.  109,  ren- 
dered it  legal.) 

"This  wise  game  of  bowling  doth  make  the  fathers 
•urpasse  their  children  in  apish  toyes  and  most  deli- 
cate dogtrickes.  As  first  for  the  postures.  1.  Handle 
your  bowle.  2.  Advance  your  bowle.  3.  Charge  your 
bowle.  4  Ayme  your  bowle.  5.  Discharge  your  bowle. 
».  Plye  your  bowle ;  in  which  last  posture  of  plying 

Jour  bowle  yon  shall  iwrceive  many  varieties  and 
ivisious,  as  wringing  of  the  necke.  lifting  up  of  the 
shoulders,  clapping  of  the  hands,  lying  downe  of  one 
aide,  running  after  the  bowle,  making  long  dutlfull 
•crapes  and  legs,  *c."WoAn  Taylor :  Wit  and  Uirth 
(1629).  sign.  O.  8,  b. 

"  Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be  much 
in  use.  as  ringing,  bowling,  shooting. "— Burton:  Anat. 
o/  Mel..  MS. 

2.  The  act  of  delivering  a  ball  at  cricket. 

3.  The  "  long-bowling  "  described  by  Strutt 
is  evidently  the  game   now  called  skittles. 
(Naret.) 

bowling-alley,  «.  A  covered  space, 
called  also  a  bowl-alley,  used  for  the  game  of 
bowls  when  a  bowling-green  is  unobtainable. 
Such  an  alley  was  commonly  attached  to 
mansion-houses.  There  is  still  a  street  called 
Bowling  Alley,  adjacent  to  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster. 

bowling-green,  «.  A  green,  or  level 
piece  of  greensward  or  other  ground  kept 
smooth  for  bowlers. 

"...  and.  on  fine  evenings,  the  fiddles  were  in 
attendance,  and  there  were  morris  dance*  on  the 
elastic  turf  of  the  bowling  green."— Jtacaulay :  Bin. 
Mng..  ch.  ill. 

bowling-ground,  ».    Ground  for  bowl- 
ing.   A  more  general  word  than  bowling-green. 
"That  (for  six  of  the  nine  acres)  Is  counted   the 
subtlest  bowling-ground  in  all  Tartary."— B.  Jonton  : 

iMfiMk 

*  bowlns,  pa.  par.    The  same  as  bolne  (q.v.). 

bowls,  t.pi.    [BOWL  (2).] 

bow  -man  (1),  «.  [Eng.  bow  (2),  s. ;  and  man.] 
One  who  shoots  with  a  bow,  an  archer. 

"  The  whole  city  shall  flee,  for  the  nolle  of  the  horse- 
men and  batmen." — Jrr.  iv.  2». 


-man  (2),  ».  [Eng.  bow  (3),  s.,  and  man.] 
The  man  who  rows  the  foremost  oar  in  a  boat. 

1  Bowman' i  root : 

Dot. :  (1)  An  onagraceous  plant,  Imardia 
alternifolia. 

(2)  A  rosaceous  plant,  Gillenia  trifoliate. 
(American.)  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

t  bo*wn,  t  bdwne,  *  b<$wune,  a.   [BOON,  a.] 

t  brfwn,  t  boltrne,  t  boun,  *  bon,  v.t.  k  i. 
[From  frown,  boun,  a.  (q.v.).  ]    [BouN,  SOWN.  ] 

A.  'I'm  a x. :  To  prepare.    (Not  extinct,  but 
still  used  in  poetry  referring  to  bygone  times.) 

5  Sometimes  it  is  reflective. 

"  Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 
To  town*  him  for  the  war." 

Scott :  Marmlon,  T.  20. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  hasten,  to  hurry. 

"  Bo  mourned  he  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  boumlng  hack  to  Cumberland." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Late  Mtnttrel.  T.  $0. 

•brfwnd,  v.i.    [Prom  O.  Eng.  bourn,  v.=  to 
prepare.]    To  lead  by  a  direct  course. 


"  And  taught  the  way  that  does  to  heaven  bovmd." 
Spenur:  F.  Q.,  I.  X.  «T. 

*  bo"wnde,  s.    [BOUND  (1),  s.] 

"  Bownde,  or  marke.     Met  a,  lima."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

bow  -net,  bow  nSt,  s.  [Eng.  bow;  net. 
From  A.8.  boganet  ;  from  boga  =  a  bow,  an 
arch  ;  and  net.]  A  kind  of  wicker  basket, 
with  another  one  inside  it,  used  for  catching 
lobsters  and  crawfish.  There  is  a  lip  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  entrapped  crustaceans. 
It  is  called  also  a  bow-wheel.  (Todd.) 

•bown'-te",  s.  [BOUNTY.]  (Barbowr:  The 
Bruce,  viii.  23.) 

*  bowr,  *.    [From  Eng.  bow  =  to  bend,  and 
suffix  -er.]    The   muscle   which   bends   the 
shoulder  ;  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder.    [BOWER 
(3)0 

*  bowre,  s.    [BOWER.] 

*  b&  w'-rug-Ie,  s.    [A  corruption  of  Fr.  bowr- 
geois.]    Burgesses,  the  third  estate  in  a  Par- 
liament or  Convention.    (Scotch.) 

"  Anemblit  ther  clerk,  barown,  and  boterugie." 
Wallace,  viii.  4,  Ms.    (Jamteion.) 

*b«Jw8,».  pi.     Sugar-tongs.    [Bow.]    (Scotch.) 

*  blwse,  *  bouse,  v.i.    [BOOZE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  booze,  to  bouze,  to  ca- 
rouse.    [  BOOZE.  ] 

2.  Naut.  :  To  pull,  to  haul,  to  haul  upon. 
If  (1)  To  bowse  away  :  To  pull  all  together. 
(2)  To  bowse  upon  a  tack  :  To  pull  in  a  par- 

ticular direction. 

bow  shot  (Eng.),  *  brfw-schote  (Scotch), 
s.  [Eng.  bow;  shot.  In  Dut.  boogschot.]  The 
distance  which  an  arrow  propelled  from  a  bow 
traverses  before  coming  to  the  ground. 

"  .  .  .  .  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good 
way  off,  as  it  were  a  baunhot."—Qcn.  xxl.  IS. 

"  Three  bowshots  far, 
Paused  the  deep  front  of  England's  war." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  lilei,  v  i  .  13. 

b<Sw'-sie,  o.  [From  Fr.  bossu  =  humpbacked, 
hunchbacked.]  Crooked.  (Scotch.)  (Jamie- 
son.) 


-sprit,  bolt-sprit,  s.  [In  Sw.  bogsprot; 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  bugspriet,  bogspriet  ;  L.  Ger.  bog- 
spret  ;  Dut  boegspriet,  from  boeg  =the  bow  of 
a  ship,  and  sprit  t  =  Eng.  sprit.  Boltsprit  is 
corrupted  from  bowsprit.  In  Johnson's  time, 
however,  it  was  the  more  common  form  of  the 
word.) 

Naut.  :  A  spar  projecting  forward  from  the 
bows  of  a  vessel.  It  supports  the  jib-boom  and 
flying  jib-boom,  and  to  the  bowsprit  and  these 


spars  the  fore-stay,  fore  topmast-stay,  Ac. ,  are 
secured.  It  is  tied  down  by  the  bobstays  and 
by  the  gammoning.  It  is  stayed  laterally  by 
the  bowsprit-shrouds.  It  rests  upon  the  stem 
and  the  apron.  The  part  which  rests  on  the 
stem  is  the  bed ;  the  inner  part  from  that 
point  is  the  housing ;  the  inner  end  is  the 
heel ;  the  outer  end  the  head  or  bees-seating. 
The  gammoning  is  the  lashing  by  which  the 
bowsprit  is  secured  to  the  knee  of  the  head. 
The  martingale  [MARTINGALE]  is  a  spar  de- 
pending from  the  bowsprit  end,  and  is  used 
for  reeving  the  stays.  The  heel-chain  is  for 
holding  out  the  jib-boom,  and  the  crupper- 
chain  for  lashing  it  down  to  the  bowsprit. 
The  bowsprit  has  heel,  head,  fiddle  or  bees, 
chock,  gammoning,  bobstays,  shrouds,  mar- 
tingale, and  dolphin-striker.  Bowsprits  are 
standing,  that  is,  permanent,  as  in  large 
vessels  or  sloops  ;  or  running-in  bowsprits, 
as  in  cutters.  (Knight.) 

'  bows'-sen,  v.t.  [BoozE.]  To  drench,  to  soak. 
"  The  water  fell  Into  a  close  walled  plot ;  upon  this 
wall  was  the  frautlck  1*111011  set,  and  from  thence 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  pond :  where  a  strong 
fellow  tossed  him  up  ami  down,  until  the  patient,  by 
foregoing  his  strength,  had  somewhat  forgot  his  fury : 
but  If  there  appeanvl  miutll  amendment,  lie  was  baw$- 
•ened  again  and  again,  while  there  remained  in  him 
any  hope  of  life  for  recovery."— Corn* :  Surf,  of 
Corn*. 


bo'w'-ster,  b6"w'-star,  *.  [BOLSTER.]  ('far* 
rax:  Poems,  p.  74.)  (Jamieson.) 

*  IxSw'-sting.  s.    [From  Eng.  bow  ;  and  Scotch 
sting.]    A  pole  to  be  used  as  a  bow. 

"  Valit  {i.e..  picked]  bomtingU.  price  of  the  scolr 
vi  Ib.  Scottis  money."—  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  Ittl,  v.  21. 

bow-string,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  bow  ;  string.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  string  of  a  bow. 

1.  Literally: 

"  Sound  will  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  striking  on 
a  bow-ring,  If  the  horn  of  the  bow  be  held  to  the  ear." 
Bacon. 

"  The  buvHtring  twang'd  j  nor  flew  the  shaft  in  vain." 
Pope:  Homet't  Iliad,  bit.  xi.,  4SL 

2.  Figuratively  : 

"  He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-ifring,  and 
the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him."—  Shaketp.  : 
Muck  Ado,  Hi.  2. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  string  of  a 
bow,  resembling  the  string  of  a  bow.    (See 
the  compounds.) 

bowstring-bridge,  «. 

Arch.  :  A  bridge  in  which  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  the  arch  or  trussed  beam  is  resisted 
by  means  of  a  horizontal  tie  attached  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  chord-line  of  the  arch. 
(Knight.) 

bowstring-girder,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  arched  beam  resisting  thrust  ;  a 
horizontal  tie  resisting  tension  arid  holding 
together  the  ends  of  the  arched  rib  ;  a  series 
of  vertical  suspending  bars  by  which  the 
platform  is  hung  from  the  arched  rib  ;  and  a 
series  of  diagonal  braces  between  the  sus- 
pending bars.  (Knight.) 

bowstring-hemp,  s.  [So  called  becauso 
the  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  used  for  bow- 
strings by  the  natives  of  the  country  where 
they  grow.] 

Rut.  :  An  English  name  for  Sanseviera,  a 
genus  of  Liliacese.  It  is  called  also  African 
Hemp.  The  species  are  stemless  perennials, 
with  whitish  or  yellowish  green  clusters  of 
flowers.  They  occur  in  Africa  and  Southern 
Asia.  Sanseviera  Roxburghiana  is  the  Moorva 
or  Marvel  of  India,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  string. 

bow  -String,  v.t.  [From  bowstring,  s.  (q.v.).] 
To  strangle  by  means  of  a  bowstring.  (Web- 
ster.) 

t  bow-Stringed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BOWSTRING, 
».J 

A.  As  past  participk.     (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  participial  adjective  :  Furnished  with 
a  bowstring.    (Edinburgh  Review.) 

*  brfw'-sum,  a.    [BuxoM.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bo'w'-siim-ne's,  *  bo"w  -sun-es,  *.  [Box- 

OMNESS.]      (Scotch.) 


a.    [BousT.] 
bdwt  (1),  brfwtt,  s.    [BOLT.]  A  bolt.  (Scotch.) 

"  .  .  .  .  and  sex  irne  bowttit.~—lnveritoriet,  A.  1580, 
p.  800. 

"A  fool's  bowt  is  soon  shot."—  fionuay  :  S.  Pro*., 
p.  10.  (Jamieton.) 

b<$wt  (2),  ».  [Bour  (1).]  As  much  worsted  as 
is  wound  upon  a  clue,  while  the  clue  is  held  in 
one  position. 

"  Howl  of  worsted."—  Aberd.  Reg. 

bd"w*t,  jw  par.    [BowiT.]  (Burns:  Halloween.) 

bow'-tel,  brfw'-tell,  s.     fEtym.  doubtful. 
The  first  element  is  said  to  be  Eng.  bo«  (1).  | 
Architecture: 

1.  Generally  of  the  form  bowtel  :  The  shaft 
of  a  clustered  pillar  ;  a  shaft  attached  to  the 
jambs  of  a  door  or  window. 

2.  Generally  of  the  form  bowtell  :   A  plain 
circular  moulding. 

brfw'-ting,  a.     [From  bout  (I),  (q.v.).] 

bowting-claith,  «.     Cloth  of  a  thin 
texture.    [BOUTCLAITH,  BOLTING-CLOTH.] 

bow'-  wood,*.    [Eng.  bow;  wood.] 

Bot.  :  (1)   Centaurea   nigra,   (2)   Centaurta 
scabiosa.    (Ger.  App.) 

b6"w'-w<5w,  s.  &  a.    [Imitated  from  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  sounds  emitted  by  a  dog  in  barking. 

2.  A  highly  expressive  but  ludicrous  appel- 
lation for  the  dog  itself. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  oa  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  KW, 
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"  Nor  some  reproof  yourself  refute 

From  your  aggrieved  bvw-wov. ' 
Co»per :  On  a  S>mnicl  called  Beau :  Beau't  Reply. 

B.  As  adjective :  Relating  to  the  sounds 
emitted  by  a  dog,  or  to  anything  similar. 

IT  PhUol.  The  bow-wow  theory  of  the  origin 
of  language :  A  ludicrous  name  given  by  Prof. 
Max  Miiller  to  the  philological  theory  that  the 
several  languages,  or  at  least  the  primitive 
one,  originated  from  the  imitation  of  the 
sounds  emitted  by  animals  or  the  other 
Bounds  of  nature.  He  shows  that  while  there 
was  undoubtedly  such  an  origin  to  a  few 
words,  cuckoo  for  instance,  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  vocables  in  every  known  lan- 
guage had  a  different  origin.  Another  theory, 
ihat  which  teaches  that  the  original  words 
were  interjections,  is  similarly  derided  as  the 
pooh-pooh  theory.  (Science  of  Lang.  (1861), 
p.  344,  &c.) 

bow'-yer,  *bow-yere,  *  bower,  ».  &  o. 

[From  Eng.  bow,  and  suffix  -yer,  the  same 
which  exists  in  lawyer.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  archer,  one  who  uses  the  bow  as  his 
weapon  of  war  or  for  amusement. 

*'  Rowyere  (bowyrrc.  P.)  Arcuariiu,  architenens, 
Diet"— Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  bows. 

"  Good  bows  and  shafts  shall  be  better  knowu,  to  the 
commodity  of  shooters ;  and  good  shooting  may,  per- 
chance, be  more  occupied,  to  the  profit  of  all  bowycrt 
and  fletchers." — Atcam :  Toxophilia. 

3.  Bowyer's    mustard:     [A   corruption    of 
Boor's  Mustard.]    A  plant,  Thlaspi  arvense. 

IT  The  Bowyers  were  formerly  one  of  the 
London  City  Companies. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  a  single  person  :  Skilled  in  archery. 

"  Call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king." 

Jn-yuen  :  Homer ;  Hind  i. 

2.  Of  aggregations  of  persons :   Consisting  of 
archers. 

'*  When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland." 

Scott :  Marmion,  11. 15. 

bftx  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [In  Icel.  byxa ;  Dut  boksen. 
Skeat  considers  this  to  be  from  Dan.  baske  = 
to  beat,  strike,  or  cudgel ;  Sw.  basa  —  to 
baste,  to  whip,  to  beat,  to  flay,  to  lash.  He 
considers  it  another  form  of  posh.]  [Box  (1), 
«.,  BASTE,  PASH.] 

A.  Transitive.    Of  persons :  To  strike  with 
the  clenched  fist. 

"  Cleopatra  was  in  such  a  rage  with  him,  that  she 
flew  upon  him,  and  took  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  b  ixed  him  well-favouredly."— .Vorth :  Plutarch, 
p.  783. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  Of  persons :  To  engage  in  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter. 

"  And  tells  them,  as  he  strokes  their  silver  locks, 
That  they  must  soon  learu  Latin,  aiil  to  box." 

Coif  per:  Tirocinium. 

2.  Of  animals :  To  strike  with  the  paw. 


box  (2),  v.t.     [From  box  (3),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  enclose  in  a  box. 

2.  To  enclose  or  confine  in  anything  box- 
like. 

"  Boi'd  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clatt'riug  o er  the  roof  by  fits." 
Swift. 

3.  To  furnish  with  boxes;   as,  "to  box  a 
•wheel." 

4.  To    wainscot,    to   pannel    with   wood. 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

If  (1)  To  box  a  tree :  To  make  an  incision 
into  it  wiyi  the  view  of  obtaining  its  sap. 

(2)  To  box  off:  To  divide  into  tight  com- 
partments. 

box  (3),  r.f.  [From  Sp.  boxar  —  io  compass 
about.] 

Nautical : 

L  To  turn  the  head  of  a  vessel  to  larboard 
or  starboard  by  bracing  the  headyards  aback. 

2.  To  name  all  round.  (Only  in  the  phrase 
which  follows.) 

U  To  box  the  compost :  To  name  the  points 
of  the  compass  in  their  order  all  round. 

box  (1),  *  boxe  (1),  s.  [From  box  (1),  v.  (q.v.). 
In  Dan.  baJc  =  a  stripe,  a  blow  ;  Sw.  bos  — 
a  whipping,  a  beating,  a  flogging.]  [Box  (1).] 
A  blow  given  with  the  hand.  (Much  used 
formerly  in  the  phrase,  "  60*  of  the  ear ;  * 
now,  "  box  on  the  ear  "  is  the  expression  em- 
ployed.) 


"  For  the  box  o'  th'  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you,  he 
gave  it  like  a  rude  prince."— Shaketp.  :  2  Hen.  fr.,  L  2. 

"  There  may  happen  concussions  of  the  brain  from  a 
box  on  the  ear."—  Witeman  :  Surgery. 

box  (2)  *  b6xe  (2),  s.  &  o.  [A.S.  bux,  box  = 
the  box-tree  (Somner)  ;  Dut.  boks  ;  Ger.  buchs ; 
Lat.  buxus,  buxum ;  Gr.  mifos  (pnxos)  =  the 
box-tree,  spec,  the  pale  evergreen  species.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Dot. :  The  English  name  of 
Buxus,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Euphorbiacese  (Spurgeworts).    The  com- 
mon box-tree  is  Buxus  sempervirens.    In  its 
wild  state  it  is  a  small  tree,  which  may  still 
occasionally  be  seen  growing  on  dry,  chalky 
hills  in  the  south  of  England.    It  occurs  also 
on  the  European  continent,  in  Asia,  and  even 
in  America.      It  is  an  evergreen.     A  dwarf 
variety  of  the  box  is  used  as  an  edging  in 
gardens.    The  leaves  of  the  box  are  said  to  be 
poisonous  to  the  camels  which  eat  them  ;  the 
seeds  have  been  used  in  intermittent  fevers 
and  some  other  diseases.    [Buxus.] 

2.  IMhyol. :  A  fish  of  the  family  Sparidse. 
t  (1)  Bastard  box:   A  Milk  wort,   Polygala 

chanuebuxus. 

(2)  Dwarf  box:   The  small  variety  of  the 
box  used  for  edgings  in  gardens.    (Lytt.) 

(3)  Grey  box :  The  name  given  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colony  of  Victoria  to  a  Myrtaceous 
plant,  Eucalyptus  dealbata. 

(4)  Ground  box:  The  same  as  DWARF  Box 
(q.v.). 

(5)  Prickty   box:    An   abnormal   liliaceous 
plant,  R-utcus  aculeatus.    It  grows  in  Epping 
Forest. 

(6)  Red  box :  The  name  given  in  New  South 
Wales  to  Lophostemon  australis. 

(7)  Sjmrious  box :  The  name  given  in  Victoria 
to  the  Eucalyptus  leucoxylon. 

(8)  Tasmanian  box :  Uarsaria  tpinota. 

B.  As  adjective :  Consisting  of  box,  made  of 
box,  resembling  box. 

box-berry,  «.  Gaultheria  procumberu,  the 
wiutergreen  or  checkerberry  of  thi«  country. 
box-elder,  box  elder,  s.  The  English 
name  of  Negundium,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Aceraceie  (Maples).  It  re- 
sembles Acer,  but  has  pinnate  leaves.  The 
Ash-leaved  Box-elder,  Negundium  america- 
num,  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty-five  feet, 
and  is  an  ornamental  tree. 

box-holly,  box  holly,  s.  A  name  for 
Ruscus  acuUatus.  [PRICKLY  Box.] 

box-slip, ». 

Carpenter's  tools:  A  slip  of  box  inlaid  in  the 
beechwood  of  a  tongueing,  grooving,  or  mould- 
ing plane,  in  order  that  the  edge  or  the  quirk 
may  possess  greater  durability.  The  edges 
and  quirks  are  rabbets  or  projections,  which 
act  as  fences  or  gages  for  depth  or  distance. 
(Knight.) 

box-thorn,  s.  The  English  name  of 
Lycium,  a  genus  of  Solanacese  (Nightshades). 
They  are  ornamental  plants.  Tne  willow- 
leaved  species,  Lycium  barbarum,  so  called 
because  it  comes  from  Barbary,  is  valuable 
for  covering  naked  walls  or  arbours.  The 
European  box-thorn,  L.  europceum,  which  id 
spiny,  is  used  as  a  hedge-plant  in  Tuscany. 
The  small  shoots  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  Spain 
with  oil  and  vinegar. 

box-tree,  *  box-tre,  s.  The  same  as 
Box  (2),  A.  (q.v.). 

box  (3),  *  boxe  (3),  * boyste,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  box 
=  a  box,  a  small  case  or  vessel  with  a  cover  ; 
Dut  bus  =  a  box,  an  urn,  the  bowel  of  a  gun  ; 
(N.H.)Ger.  biichse;  M.  H.  Ger.  biihse;  O.  H. 
Ger.  buhsa,  puhsa;  Low  Lat.  buxis;  Class. 
Lat.  puxis,  pyxis ;  Gr.  irvf «  (puxis)  =  a  box  of 
boxwood,  or  a  box  in  general]  [Pvx.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  case  made  of  wood,  card-board, 
metal,  ivory,  or  any  other  material,  and 
generally  provided  with  a  lock.  It  is  used  to 
hold  articles  securely  and  in  order,  and  keep 
them  from  dust. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

M  Box  or  boytte."—  Prompt.  Par*. 

"  About  his  shelves 
A  beggafly  account  of  empty  box**.' 

Shnket)i.  :  Roin.  i  JuL,  T.  1. 

U  For  boxes  of  various  kinds,  see  ballot-box, 
hat-box,  &c. 


(2)  Specially : 

(a)  A  case  or  receptacle  into  which  monej 
is  put  ;  more  fully  called  a  money-box. 
"  So  many  moe.  so  everie  one  was  used. 
That  to  give  largely  to  the  boxe  refused  " 

Speruer:  Mother  Bubberdt  Tale.  1223-4. 

('0  The  case  in  which  a  mariner's  compass  i* 
protected  from  injury. 

2.  Figuratively: 

t  (1)  Gen.  :  A  small  boose.  (Somewhat  con- 
temptuously.) 

"  Tight  boxet  neatly  sashtt  and  in  a  blase 
With  all  a  July  son's  collected  rays." 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

(2)  Spec.  (Shooting-box.  Hunting-box,  Fishing- 
box):  A  small  house  to  be  occupied  during 
the  shooting,  hunting,  or  fishing  season. 

3.  In  Theatres,  Opera-houses,  <tc. : 

(1)  Originally: 

(a)  Sing. :  A  space  partitioned  off  and  hold- 
ing a  certain  number  of  sitters.     It  is  still 
used  in  the  same  sense   in  the  expressions 
private-box,  opera-box,  stage-box. 

(b)  Plur. :  The  aggregate  of  the  partitioned 
off  spaces  described  under  (a). 

"  She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxet,  and  the  ring ; 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thii.g. 

Pope:  £pitt.  to  Mrt.  Blount.  Ml 

(c)  The  occupants  of  the  portion  of  a  theatre 
described  under  (a). 

"  Tis  left  to  you  :  the  boxet  and  the  pit 
Are  sovereign  judges  of  this  sort  of  wit."     Dryden. 

(2)  Now:  A  part  of  a  theatre  which  they 
occupy,  or  even  a  part  of  a  theatre  in  which 
the  seats  are  not  partitioned  off. 

IL  Technically: 
L  Machinery: 

(1)  A  journal-bearing.    It  usually  consists 
of  two  brasses  with  semi-cylindrical  groove* ; 
one  piece  rests  upon  the  journal,  which  Hea 
in  the  other  piece.   [CAB-AXLE,  PILLOW-STOCK.  ] 
(Knight.) 

(2)  A  chamber  in  which  a  valve  works. 

(3)  [STUFFING-BOX.] 

2.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  A  pump-bucket ;  a  hollow  plunger  with 
a  lifting-valve. 

(2)  The  upper  part  of  a  pump- stock. 

3.  Locksmithing :  The  socket  on  a  door-jamb 
which  receives  the  bolt. 

4.  Drainage:  A  drain  with  a   rectangular 
section. 

5.  Tree-tapping :  A  square  notch  cut  into  a 
sugar- tree  to  start  and  catch  the  sugar- water 
(in  the  Western  States  of  America),  or  the  sap 
(in  the    Eastern).       It    is    considered   more 
wasteful  of  the  timber  than  tapping  with  the 
gouge  or  the  auger.    (Knight.) 

6.  Weaving : 

(1)  The  pulley-case  of  a  draw-loom  on  which 
rest  the  small  rollers  for  conducting  the  tail- 
cords. 

(2)  The  receptacle  for  the  shuttle  at  the  end 
of  the  sited. 

7.  Printing  :  A  compartment  in  a  "  case  " 
appropriated  to  a  certain  letter. 

8.  founding:  A   flask  or  frame  for   sand- 
moulding. 

9.  Vehicles: 

(1)  The  iron  bushing  of  a  nave  or  hub. 

(2)  The   driving-seat  of  a  coach  or  close 
carriage  ;  also  railed  box-seat. 

10.  Vice-making :  The  hollow  screw-socket 
of  a  bench-vice. 

B.  As  adjective :  Per'aining  to,  consisting 
of,  or  resembling  a  box  in  auy  of  the  above 
senses.' 

Box  and  tap  (Machinery) :  A  device  for  cut- 
ting wood  screws  for  carpenters'  benches, 
clamps,  or  bedstead-rails. 

box-beam,  ». 

Metal-working  .-Abeam  of  iron  plates  secured 
by  angle-iron,  and  having  a  double  web  fonning 
a  cell.  [GIRDER.] 

box-bed,  s. 

1.  A  bed,  in  which  the  want  of  roof,  curtains, 
Ac.,  is  entirely  supplied  by  wood.  It  is  en- 
closed on  sides  except  in  front,  where  two 
sliding  panels  are  used  as  doors.  (.ScolcA.) 
(Jamieson. ) 

"  Their  long  course  ended,  by  Norna  drawing  aside  a 
sliding  paunel.  which,  opening  behind  a  wooden,  or 
box-bnl.  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  admitted  them  into 
an  ancient,  tint  very  meau  apartment."— Scott:  Tht 
Pirate,  ch.  xzxviii. 


boil,  bo~y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  L 
•clan,  -tiaa  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,    sion  -  ghfi«,     -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shns.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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2.  A  bed  resembling  a  scrutoir  or  chest  of 
drawers,  in  which  the  canvass  and  bed-clothes 
are  folded  up  during  the  day.  It  is  called  also 
a  bureau-bed.  (Scotch.) 

box-ear, «. 

Railroad  Engineering:  A  closed  car  intended 
for  freight. 

box-coupling,,*.  A  metal  collar  or 
small  box  used  to  connect  two  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery. (Rossiter.) 

box-days,  «.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  Two  days  appointed  by  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  during  the  spring 
vacation,  two  during  the  summer,  and  one  at 
Christmas,  for  the  lodgment  of  papers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  the  previous 
session  to  be  deposited  in  the  Court. 

box-drain, ». 

Hydraulic  Engineering:  An  underground 
drain  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  of  a  rect- 
angular section. 

box-frame,  s. 

Carpentry:  A  casing  behind  the  window- 
jamb  for  counterbalance- weights. 

box-girder,  s. 

Arch. :  An  iron  beam  made  of  boiler-plate, 
the  four  sides  riveted  to  angle-iron. 

box-iron,  s.  A  hollow  smoothing-iron, 
heated  by  a  hot  iron  within. 

box-keeper,  s.  The  attendant  in  a 
theatre  who  admits  to  the  boxes. 

tibx-key,  s.  An  upright  key  used  for 
turning  the  nuts  of  large  bolts,  or  where  the 
common  spanner  cannot  be  applied. 

box-lobby,  s.  The  lobby  leading  to  the 
boxes  in  a  theatre. 

box-lock,  8. 

Locksmithing :  A  rim-lock  fastened  to  the 
side  of  a  door  without  mortising. 

box-making,  a.  Making  or  designed  to 
make  a  box. 

Box-making  Machine,  s. 

Machinery :  A  machine  in  which  the  bottom, 
side,  and  end  pieces  are  set  in  place  and  their 
nails  driven  by  advancing  punches,  which  sink 
them  into  place.  (Knight.) 

box-metal,  s.  An  alloy  of  metals  used 
for  bearings.  It  consists  of  copper,  82 ;  tin, 
6.  Strubing's  box  metal  is  of  zinc,  75 ;  tin, 
18 ;  lead,  4.5  ;  antimony,  2*5. 

box-opener,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  who  opens  boxes. 

2.  Carp.  :  A  tool  with  a  forked  claw  and  a 
hammer-nead,  for  tearing  open  boxes  by  lifting 
their  lids,  drawing  nails,  Ac.  Some  combi- 
nation tools  have  also  a  pinoher  and  screw- 
driver. 

box-plaiting,  s.  A  device  to  fold  cloth 
alternately.  The  fold  is  so  formed,  that  it  is 
caught  and  secured  by  the  needle-thread,  and 
the  material  is  moved  along  by  the  feed  for  a 
new  plait. 

box-scraper,  *. 

Carp. :  A  tool  for  erasing  names  from  boxes. 
It  is  a  mere  scraper  with  an  edge  presented 
obliquely,  or  works  after  the  manner  of  a 
Bpoke-suave. 

box-setter, ». 

Wheelwrighting ;  A  device  for  setting  axle- 
boxes  in  hubs  so  a.)  to  be  perfectly  true. 

box-sextant,  *. 

Mathem.  Instruments :  A  small  sextant  in- 
closed in  a  circular  frame.  Used  principally 
for  triangulating  in  military  reconnaissance, 
*c- 

box-slaters, *.  pi. 

Ord.  Lang.  A  Zool.  :  An  English  name  for 
Idothen,  a  genus  of  Isopodous  crustaceans. 
Wicholson.) 

box-staple, «. 

Carp. :  The  box  or  keeper  on  a  door-post, 
into  which  is  shot  the  bolt  of  a  lock. 

box-strap,  .-•. 

Machinery  :  A  flat  bar,  bent  at  the  middle, 
to  confine  a  square  bolt  or  similar  object. 

box-tortoise,  ».    [So  named  because  the 


animal  can  withdraw  the  head  and  limbs  with- 
in its  box-like  shell] 
Zool. :  Any  tortoise  of  the  genus  Pyxis. 

box-turning,  a.  Turning,  or  designed 
to  turn  anything. 

Box-turning  Machine, 8.  : 

Turnery:  A  lathe  specifically  adapted  for 
turning  wooden  boxes  and  lids,  for  matches, 
spices,  or  other  matters.  Such  lathes  have 
convenient  chucks,  rests  for  the  side-turning 
and  for  the  bottoming  tool  which  gives  the 
flat  bottom. 

boxed  (1),  pa.  par.    [Box  (IX  «•] 
boxed  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Box  (2),  p.] 

boxed-sbutter,  *.  A  shutter  which 
folds  into  boxes  on  the  side  of  the  opening 
or  in  the  interior  face  of  the  wall.  (Ogilvie.) 

*  box-en,  a.    [A.S.  buxen.] 

1.  Of  box  ;  consisting  naturally  of  box. 
"  An  arbour  near  at  hand  of  thickest  yew, 

With  many  a  boxen  bush,  close  dipt  between." 
Cooper  :  Anti  •  Theljipklhorn. 

2.  Made  of  box. 

"  A*  lads  and  lanes  stood  around. 
To  hear  my  boxen  hautboy  sound."       Gay. 

3.  Resembling  box. 

"Her  faded  cheeks  are  changed  to  boxen  hue." 

Drt/den :  Ceyx  <£  Alcyone. 

box'-er  (1),  * .  [Eng.  box;  -er.  In Dut.  bokser.] 
One  who  boxes ;  one  who  fights  with  his 
fists. 

"  Thrive  with  an  arm,  which  might  hare  made 
The  Theban  boxer  curse  his  trade." 

Churchill :  The  Ohott,  b.  IT. 

box'-er  (2),  ».  [From  Col.  Boxer,  R.  A. ,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Laboratory  at  Woolwich  Ar- 
senal, who  invented  the  diaphragm  shrapnel 
in  1852.] 

boxer-shrapnel,  s. 

Ordnance :  A  shrapnel  as  modified  by  the 
successive  improvements  made  on  it  by  Col. 
Boxer,  the  shrapnel-shell  for  breech- loading 
and  muzzle-loading  guns. 

"  In  firing  the  subsequent  twelr*  rounds  of  boxer- 
9hrapnel  their  destructive  effect  was  fully  shown, 
especially  upon  two  targets,  which  were  nearly  de- 
stroyed. —  Timet,  Aug.  26th,  1875. 

box '-haul,  v.t.  [From  box  and  haul.  (So 
called  because,  in  carrying  out  the  evolution, 
the  head  yards  are  braced  aback.)] 

Naut. :  To  make  a  ship  wear  or  veer  short 
round  on  the  other  tack. 

box  -haul-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BoxHAUL.l 

Naut. :  The  art  or  method  of  making  a 
vessel  change  from  one  tack  to  the  other 
by  bracing  the  yards  aback. 

box  ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Box  (1),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  fighting  with 
the  fists. 

boxing-match,  «.  A  match  between 
two  persons  who  fight  each  other  with  fists. 

box  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Box  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  enclosing  in  a  box,  or  con- 
fining in  any  way. 
*  2.  The  act  of  cupping  a  patient. 

"  Boxing  or  cupping,  .  .  ."— Cattett  qf  Health,  1S9S. 
(BalUvell:  Contrtb.  to  Ltxieog.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  The  casing  of  a  window-frame 
into  which  inside  shutters  fold. 

2.  Shipwriahting  :   The  scarf-joint  uniting 
the  stem  with  the  keeL 

3.  Carpentry: 

(1)  Wainscotting.  (Scotch.)  (SirJ.  Sinclair.) 

(2)  The  fitting  of  the  shoulder  of  a  tenon 
in  the  surface  of  the  timber,  which  is  mor- 
tised for  the  reception  of  the  tenon. 

4.  Tree-tapping  :  A  mode  of  cutting  a  deep 
and  hollow  notch  into  sugar  or  pine  trees  to 
catch  the  flow.    The  notch  differs  in  the  re- 
spective cases,  but  in  each  a  piece  is  boxed 
out,  and  the  process  thus  differs  from  the 
boring  or  tapping  of  the  maple  and  from  the 
hacking  of  the  pine. 

1T  PI.  (boxings).  Boxings  of  a  window :  Two 
cases,  one  at  the  right,  the  other  at  the  left 


side  of  a  window,  into  which  boxed-shutten 
are  folded. 

Boxing-day,  Boxing  Day,  s.     The 

26th  of  December,  the  duv  after  Christinas, 
unless  when  Christmas  falls  on  iSaturday, 
in  which  case  Boxing-day  is  on  Monciay, 
and  the  Bank  Holiday  is  kept  on  that  day. 
Boxing-day  is  so  called  because  on  that  day, 
in  London  -and  elsewhere,  every  person  of 
respectable  position  is  applied  to  by  postmen, 
newspaper-boys,  errand-boys,  tradesmen,  and 
others  with  whom  he  may  have  had  dealings 
during  the  year,  for  "  Christmas-boxes,"  that 
is,  small  Christinas  gratuities  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  any  services  which  they  may  have 
rendered,  beyond  those  which  he  was  entitled 
to  claim,  or  any  care  they  may  have  shown 
in  doing  their  ordinary  duty. 

"  The  Zoological  Gardens  had  a  larger  number  01 

visitors  yesterday  than  they  have  ever  received  on 

Boxing-day."— Timet,  Dec.  28, 1880. 

Boxing-night,  Boxing  Night,  s.  The 
night  succeeding  "  Boxing-day,"  the  night  in 
most  years  of  the  26th  of  December.  It  is 
the  special  night  at  English  theatres  for  the 
production  of  the  Christmas  pantomimes. 

*  box-um,  *  boxome,  a.    [BUXOM. ] 

*box-um-ly,  adv.  [BUXOMLY.]  (William  of 
Palerne.  332. ) 

*  box-um-nes,  s.    [BCXOMNESS.] 

box'- wood,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.   box  (2),  s.,  and 

wood.] 

A.  -4s  substantive :    The  wood  of  the  box- 
tree.     It  is  very  hard  and  smooth,  and  is  not 
liable  to  warp  ;  hence  it  is  used  extensively 
by  turners,  engravers,  carvers,  flute-makers, 
cabinet-makers,  &c. 

IT  (1)  American  boxwood:  A  plant,  Cornv$ 
Jlorida. 

(2)  Jamaica  boxwood:  Tecoma pentaphylla. 

B.  As  atljective :  Made  of  boxwood ;  resem- 
bling boxwood. 

b6y  (1),  *  b6ye,  *  bole,  s.  &  a.  [From  E.  Fries. 
boi,  boy  =  a  boy  ;  O.  Dut.  boef=  a  boy  (Mod. 
Dut.  boef=  a  knave,  a  rogue,  a  convict) ;  Icel. 
b6fi  =  a  knave,  a  rogue  ;  (N.  H.)  Gej,  bube  = 
a  boy,  a  lad  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  buobe,  pube ;  Lat. 
pupus  =  a  boy,  a  child.  Cf.  Sw.  pojke  =  a  boy ; 
Dan.  poj  =  a  smutty  boy.  Cf.  also  Arm.  bugel, 
bugul  =  a  child,  a  boy  ;  Gael,  bucach  =  a  boy  ; 
Wei.  bachgen;  Pers.  batch;  Hindust.  bachcha 
=  a  child.]  [PUPIL.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  male  child  from  birth  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  esi>ecially  if  he  has  passed  beyond 
the  age  of  infancy  ;  a  lad. 

(1)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boyt  and 
girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof."— Zech.  viii.  s. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  page,  a  young  servant.    (Often 
in  a  somewhat  unfavourable  sense.) 

"  'Mong  boyt,  grooms,  and  lackeys." 

Xhaketp. :  Ben.  VIII..  v.  S. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  a  man. 
(Common  in  Ireland.) 

"  And  rent  on  rode  with  boyt:  bolde." 
Ear.  Eng.  All  it.  Poenu  (ed.  Morris) ;  Pearl.  801 

(1)  In  affectionate  familiarity.      Thus  sea- 
men are  often  addressed  by  their  captain,  or 
soldiers    by    their   leader   when  going  into 
action,  as  "boys." 

"  Then  to  sea,  bom,  .  .  ."—Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  ii.  I 

(2)  In  contempt  for  a  young  man,  the  term 
being  intended  to  reflect  upon  his  immaturity 
of  character  or  of  judgment. 

"  A  uf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears  1 
Cor.  Boy  I  O  clave ! 

Boy  I  false  hound  ! 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volscians  in  Corioli. 
Alone  I  did  it    Boy  I" 

Shaketp. :  Coriol.,  v.  «. 

"  Men  of  worth  and  parts  will  not  easily  admit  the 
familiarity  of  boyt,  who  yet  need  the  care  of  a  tutor." 
—Locke. 

IL  In  special  expressions  fir  phrases,  such  as — 

(1)  Angry  boy :  The  same  as  ROARINQ  BOY 
(q.v.). 

"  Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  heard  some  speech 
Of  the  angry  boyt,  and  seen  'em  take  tolwcco." 

Ben  Jotuon :  Alchem.,  ill  4. 

(2)  Roaring  boy:  One  of  a  set  of  lawless 
young  men  who,  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
took  a  pleasure  in  committing  street  outrages, 
like  the  Mohawks  of  a  somewhat  later  time. 
They  were  called  also  angry  boys,  terrible  boys, 
angry  roarers,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  euro,  unite,  oar,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu-  kw. 
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"The  king  minding  bis  sports,  many  riotous  de- 
meanours crept  into  the  kingdom  ;  divers  sects  of 
vicious  persons,  going  under  the  title  of  roaring  boys, 
bravadoes,  roysters,  ic.,  commit  many  insolencies.  — 
WUton  :  Life  qf  Jot.  I.  (Nam*.) 

(3)  Terrible  boy  :  The  same  as  ROARING  BOY 
(q.v.). 

"The  doubtfulness  of  your  phrase,  believe  it,  sir, 
would  breed  you  a  quarrel  once  an  hour  with  the  ter- 
rible bout."—  Ben  J  onion:  £pican»,  i.  4. 

(4)  Boy's  Mercury  :  The   female  plant   of 
Jtercurialis  annua. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Being  a  boy  ;  in  any  way 
pertaining  or  relating  to  a  boy. 

"The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands." 

Poiie:  Dundad.  iv.  147. 

boy-bishop,  ». 

Ecdesiol.  :  A  very  youthful  functionary  in 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  chosen  in  some,  if  not 
In  all,  cathedrals  on  the  6th  of  December  (St. 
Nicholas's-day),  and  retaining  office  till  Inno- 
cents'-day.  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  St. 
Nicholas  was  said  to  have  been  deeply  pious, 
even  from  infancy.  He  was,  therefore, 
held  up  as  a  model  for  imitation  by  boys. 
The  boy-bishop  elected  on  his  day  was  chosen 
by  the  suffrages  of  children.  Once  appointed, 
he  had  to  "hold  up  the  state  of  a  bishop 
answerably,  with  a  crozier  or  pastoral-staff 
in  his  hand  and  a  miter  upon  his  head."  He 
was  attended  by  a  clean  and  prebendaries,  also 
children.  Futtenham  describes  him  as  "a 
bishop  who  goeth  about  blessing  and  preach- 
ing with  such  childish  terras  as  maketh  the 
people  laugh  at  his  foolish  counterfeit 
speeches."  He  was  called  also  a  barne-bishop. 
(Old  Eng.  barne  is  the  same  as  the  Scotch 
bairn,  meaning  a  child.)  [NiCK.] 

*  boy-blind,  a.  Blind  as  a  boy,  undis- 
ceralng. 

"  Put  case  he  could  be  so  bay-blind  and  foolish." 
Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Love't  Pilgrimage. 

boy's  play,  *  boyes-play,  s.  Play  such 
as  boys  engage  in,  trifling. 

"  You  shall  find  no  boy't  play  here." 

Shakeip.  :  1  Henry  jr.,  v.  4. 

•  boy  (2),  *.    [Bow.]   A  bow.    (Chevy  Chase,  60.) 

bdy,  v.t.    [From  boy,  a.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  treat  as  a  boy.     (Beaum.  A  Flet.  : 
Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  3.) 

2.  To  act  as  a  boy,  in  allusion  to  the  practice 
of  employing  boys  to  act  the  parts  of  women 
on  the  early  English  stage  (?).    Founded  only 
on  the  subjoined  example. 

"  Antony 

Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness." 

Shakeip.  :  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  v.  1 

Schmidt,  in  his  Shakespeare  Lexicon,  considers 
the  word  boy  as  forming,  with  Cleopatra,  a 
compound  noun,  giving  this  explanation,  "  I 
shall  see  some  boy  performing  the  part  of 
Cleopatra  as  my  highness." 

3.  To  get  with  male  child.    [GIRL,  «.] 

*bo"y'-age,  s.  [Eug.  boy;  -age.]  The  condi- 
tion of  a  boy  ;  youth,  boyhood. 

b6y'-ar,  b6T-ar,  ».  [Russ.  ftojariu;  O.Slav. 
boljarin,  boljar  =  a  nobleman  ;  from  bolli  = 
great,  illustrious  (Mahn).'] 

In  Russia  :  A  Russian  nobleman,  a  person 
of  rank,  a  soldier  ;  what  in  the  west  would  be 
called  a  baron. 

boy  -au  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr.  boyau  =  (1)  a  gut, 
(2)  a  narrow  house,  an  apartment,  (3)  see  def.] 
Fortif.  :  A  trench  of  zigzag  form,  to  avoid 
an  enfilading  fire,  leading  from  one  parallel  of 
attack  to  another,  or  to  a  magazine  or  other 
point.  Such  trenches  are  often  called  boyaus 
of  communication. 


,  v.t.  [Named  from  Captain  Boycott, 
of  Lough  Mask  House,  in  Mayo,  land  agent 
in  1880  to  Lord  Erne,  an  Irish  nobleman. 
The  former  gentleman  having  given  offence 
about  agrarian  matters  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived,  during  the  land-agitation  of 
1880-81,  no  one  would  gather  in  his  crops.  The 
case  being  reported  in  the  Press,  about  sixty 
Orangemen,  belonging  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
each  man  carrying  a  revolver,  organised  them- 
selves into  a  "  Boycott  relief  expedition,"  as  if 
the  captain  had  been  a  beleaguered  British 
camp  in  Afghanistan  or  Zululand.  The 
Government  gave  them  a  strong  escort  of 
cavalry,  besides  foot-soldiers  and  constabu- 
lary, artillery  also  being  added  on  the  return 
journey.  The  crops  were  gathered  in  and 
gent  away,  and  the  captain  himself  brought 
off  to  a  legion  of  greater  security.] 


In  Ireland  during  agrarian  excitement  :  To 
put  a  person  outside  the  pale  of  the  society, 
high  and  low,  amid  which  he  lives,  and  on 
which  he  depends  ;  socially  to  outlaw  him. 
In  one  form  or  another  similar  practices  have 
been  common  at  all  periods  of  history,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  classes  of 
society. 


"  They  advise  that  men  who  pay  tull  rents  shall  be 
oycotted  :  nubody  is  to  work  lor  them,  nobody  is  to 
ell  them  anything,  nobody  is  to  buy  anything  of 


otted  :  nubody  is  to  work  lor  th 
them  anything,  nobody  i 
them."—  Scottman,  Dec.  4,  1880. 


Boy-cott,  *.  &  a.     [Prom  Capt.   Boycott] 

[BOYCOTT,  V.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  land-agent  mentioned  in  the  etym. 
of  Boycott,  v.  (q.v.). 

2.  The  act  of  "  Boycotting."   [BOYCOTTING.] 

"  They  also  do  not  feel  warranted  in  regarding  the 
threat  of  Boycott  as  one  which  comes  within  the 
Act,  as  it  does  not  refer  to  violence."—  Timet,  Dec.  9. 
1880;  Ireland  :  The  Land  Agitation. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Captain  Boy- 
cott, or  arising  out  of  the  Boycott  case. 

"  The  Boycott  police-tax  will  be  levied  .  .  ."—Echo, 

Nov.  S5.  1880. 

Boy  -c6t-ted,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [BOYCOTT,  v.] 

Bo"y'-c6"t-ter,  ».  [From  Eng.  proper  name 
Boycott,  and  suffix  -er.]  One  who  takes  part 
with  others  in  putting  another  outside  the 
pale  of  all  society. 

"The  Boycotteri  have  obtained  a  victory."—  Timet, 
Dec.  16,  1880  ;  Ireland. 

BSy'-co't-ting,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [BOYCOTT,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  socially  outlawing 
one.    [BOYCOTT,  v.] 

"  The  system  of  Boycotting  It  carried  out  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  country."—  Timet,  Dec.  IS,  188o.  (The 
Land  Agitation  :  Ireland.) 


,  ».  [Eng.  proper  name  Boycott  ; 
-ism.]  The  plan  of  operations  carried  on 
against  Captain  Boycott.  [BOYCOTT,  v.] 

"  The  latest  victim  of  Boycottitm  is  Mrs.  .  .  .  who 
refused  to  accept  rents  from  her  tenants  at  Griffith's 
valuation."—  Echo,  Dec.  7,  1880  :  The  State  of  Ireland. 

*  bo'y'-de-kyn,  ».  [BODKIN.]  (Chaucer  :  C.  T., 
3,958.) 

bd'-yer,  ».  [Fr.  boyer  ;  But.  boeijer;  Ger. 
bojer;  from  boje  =  a  buoy,  which  these  vessels 
were  used  for  laying.]  [BuoY.] 

Naut.  :  A  Flemish  sloop  with  a  castle  at 
each  end. 

*  btfy'-er-y",  «.    [From  Eng.  boy;  -try.]    Boy- 
hood. 


WHO  wna  uuuie  u  veiseei  ui  uicui  waa  vu* 
years  of  age."—  Jforth  :  Plutarch,  p.  42. 

T  Probably  not  intended  by  North  for  per- 
manency in  the  English  tongue. 

-hood,  ».     [From  boy,  and  suffix  -hood.] 
.e  state  of  being  a  boy  ;  the  time  of  life  at 
which  one  is  appropriately  called  a  boy. 

H  Johnson,  quoting  an  example  from  Swift, 
says,  "This  is,  perhaps,  an  arbitrary  word." 
It  is  now  firmly  rooted  in  the  language. 

*  boy-is,  s.  pi    [In  O.  Fr.  buie  —  a  fetter  ;  Ital. 
boia.]    Gyves. 

"  111  prresouue,  fetterd  with  boy  it  sittand." 

Harbour  :  The  Bruce,  X.  763. 


h,  o.    [Eng.  boy;  -ish.]    Characteristic 
of  a  boy  ;  suitable  to  a  boy  ;  puerile,  trifling. 

"  Is  his  a  boyith  fault,  that  yon  should  deem 
A  whiping,  meet  and  ample  punishment" 

Beaumont  :  J'tyche,  c.  13,  s.  239. 

b6"y'-ish-l&  adv.  [Eng.  boyish  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
boyish  manner  ;  as  a  boy  is  accustomed  to  do. 
(Johnson.) 

btfy-ish-ness,  ».  [Eng.  boyish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  boyish  ;  the  behaviour  of  a 
boy,  puerility.  (Johnson.) 

*  boY-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  boy;  -ism.]    Puerility. 

"  He  had  complained  he  was  farther  off  by  being  so 
near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyltmt,  which  Chaucer  re- 
jected as  below  the  subject'—  Oryden  :  Pref.  to  fablct. 

t  bolf'-ldn,  *.    [Eng.  boy;  and  dim.  suff.  -kin.] 

A  little  boy.    (Used  as  a  term  of  affection.) 

"  Where's  my  bay/tin  >" 

Brome:  -Yew  Academy,  i.  1. 

Boyle's  law.    [Lxw.] 

t  bo"y'-8hjp,  *.  [Eng.  boy  ;  and  suffix  -ship.] 
A  dignified  title  of  mock  respect  for  a  boy. 


.    _  Beaumont ;  Ptyche,  L  K. 

» bdyste,  *.    [BoisT.] 

*  btfy'-Stin,  ».i.    [O.  Eng.,  from  boist.] 

0.  Med. :  To   use  a  cupping-glass.     [BLX> 

DYNQE  BOYSTE.] 

"  Boytton.    Soaro,  ventoto."— Prompt.  Parr. 

'boys  tous,  *  boas-tons,  "  boystoyse 

O.      [BOISTOUS.] 

*  b6y  -stous-nesse,  •  boys-towes  ncsse, 

S.      [BOISTOUSNESS.] 

"  Dniiitoaesneue  (boyttoutntue.  P.).  Ruditat."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

*boys-tOW8,  a.    [BoisrocB.] 

"  Boyttoan.   Rudil."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  boystows  garment,  s.    A  cloak  for 
rainy  weather. 

"  Boyttova  garment :  Bimu."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  b6ys -trous,  a.    [BOISTEROUS.] 

Of  a  club  :  Rough,  rude. 

"  His  boyttrout  club,  so  buried  in  the  grownd," 

Spenter  :  F.  «.,  I.  vlii.  10. 

*  boy-ul,  *.    [BOTHUL.] 

"  Boijul  or  Ixitliul,  herbe  or  cowslope  (bothil,  H., 
boyl.  P.).  Vaccinia,  C.  F.,  menelaca,  man-iana.  a 
F.  — Prompt.  Pan. 

*boz-zom,  *boz-znm,  s.  [Eng.  bosom  (?).] 
A  name  for  two  allied  plants. 

1.  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

2.  Yellow  bozzum  (Chrysanthemum  segetum). 
Bp.    An  abbreviation  for  Bishop. 

Br. 

Chem.:  The  symbol  formed  (from  the  two 
initial  letters  of  the  word)  for  the  element 
Bromine. 

*  bra,  v.i.    [BRAY.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

*  bra,  s..   [BRAE.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

*  bra-syd,  s.    [BRAE-SIDE.] 

*  bra,  a.    [BRAW.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

*  brab'-ble,  v.i.     [From  Dut.  brabbekn  =  to 
sputter,  to  speak  hastily.]     To  quarrel,  to 
wrangle. 

"  This  is  not  a  place 
To  brabble  in ;  Calianax.  join  hands." 

Beaum.  A  Fl. :  Maid't  Tragedy. ' 

*  brab'-ble,  *.     [From  brabble,  v.  (q.v.).]    A 
quarrel,  a  clamorous  dispute,  a  wrangle,  a 
broil 

"  Here  In  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him." 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Sight,  v.  L 

"  brab'-ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  brabble ;  -m«nt) 
A  noisy  dispute,  a  quarrel,  a  broil.  [BRABBLE, 
».] 

".  .  .  or  make  report  of  a  quarrell  and  brablement 
between  him  and  another,  .  .  .— Holland :  Plutarch, 
p.  44. 

*brab'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  brabble);  -er.]  A  quar- 
relsome, noisy  fellow. 

"  We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler.f 

Khaketp. :  King  John,  V.  S, 

*  brab'-bling,  *  brab'-l^ng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.    [BRABBLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  particip.  adj.  i 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  If  brabbling  Makefrny,  at  each  fair  and  'size. 
Picks  quarrels  for  to  shew  his  valiautize." 

'   Bp.  Ball :  Satiret,  iv.  4. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  engaging  in 
noisy  wrangling  ;  a  quarrel,  a  broiL 

"  I  omit  their  brabbling!  and  blasphemies." 
Mr  J.  Harington :  Trent  ite  on  Play,  about  1597 

*  brab'-bling-ly,    *  brab'-llng-ly,    adv. 
[Eng.  brabbling;  -ly.]    In  a  brabbling  man* 
ner ;  quarrelsomely,  contentiously. 

"...  yet  we  wil  deale  herein  neither  bitterly  nor 
brablingly,  nor  yet  be  carried  away  with  auger  It 
heate  :  though  he  ought  to  be  reckoned  neither  bitter, 
nor  brabler  y«  speaketh  y«  truth."— Jewell :  Defence  of 
the  Apologie,  p.  44. 

bra-be'-jum,  bra-be  -i-um,  s.     [In  Fr. 

brabei ;  Port,  brabyla ;  Gr.  ftpaftelov  (brabeion) 
=  a  prize  in.  the  Grecian  games,  which  the 
elegant  racemes  of  flowers  are  worthy  to  have 
been.] 

Bot. :  African  Almond,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Proteaceae  (Preteads). 
Brabejum  stellatum,  the  common  African  Al- 
mond, is  a  tree,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  colonists  call 


bill,  boy;  po~ut,  J6%1;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -inc., 
-dan,  -tian  =  sbaa.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  -  xbun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  snos.    -ble,  -pie,  &c.  =  bel,  peL 
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the  seeds  wild  chestnuts.     They  roast  and 
eat  them. 

*  brace,  "brae,  s.  [A.  8.  gebrox;  O.  Icel. 
frroJfc;  O.  H.  Ger.  gebreh.}  A  breaking,  crash- 
ing, a  noise  thence  resulting,  or  -simply  a 
noise.  (Ormulum,  1,178.) 

brae  -cate,  a.  [From  Lat.  braccatus,  bracatut 
=  wearing  trowsers.] 

Ornitk. :  Furnished  with  feathers  down  to 
the  toes  (as  the  legs  of  some  birds). 

brace,  t.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  brace,  breast  =  a  fathom ; 
brns  =  an  arm  ;  brace  =  an  arm,  as  of  the  sea ; 
a  lance  (K  el  ham);  Prov.  brassa,  also  brass* , 
brase,  braise,  brache  =  an  armful,  an  embrace, 
a  fathom  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  braza  =  a  fathom ; 
Lat.  brachia  =  the  two  arms  extended;  bra- 
chium  =  an  arm.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

*  L  An  arm  of  the  sea. 

"  The  brace  of  Seynt  George  that  1»  an  arm  of  the 
tte."-J/<iunde*Ule,  p.  126. 

*  2.  A    measure    of    length,     perhaps    a 
fathom. 

"A  tombe  of  speckled  ttone  a  brace  and  a  half 
high."— Batlurt:  Voyage*,  ii.  211. 

3.  That  which  supports  anything,  or  holds 
it  tightly  together. 

"Brace,  or  (of.  P.)  a  balk*.  Uncut,  loramentum, 
C  P."— Prompt.  Par*. 

(1)  Any  armlike  support  of  a  material  struc- 
ture,   [CLASP.] 

(2)  A  cord  or  ligament  keeping  anything  in 
a  state   of  tension,  or  preventing  anything 
from  slipping  down. 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"The  little  bones  of  the  ear-drum  do  in  straining 
and  relaxing  it,  a*  the  brace*  of  the  war-dram  do  in 
that."— Derham. 

(b)  Spec,  (pi.):  Two  straps  to  keep  trowsers 
up;  suspenders,  "gallowses." 

*  4.  That  which  defends  any  person  or  thing, 
armour.    Spec.,  for  the  arms. 

"  Keep  it.  my  Pericles  :  it  hath  been  a  shield 
Twixt  me  and  death  (and  pointed  to  this  brace).  * 
Shaketp. :  Pericla,  ii.  L 

5.  A  pair,  referring  primarily  to  the  two 
arms.    [See  etym.] 

"  Bract  of  howndys."— Prompt.  Part. 

(1)  The  word  is  greatly  used  in  this  sense 
by  sportsmen  when  speaking  of  the  number 
of  (certain)  birds  shot,  in  which  case  brace  if 
used  either  as  singular  or  plural. 

"He  i§  said,  this  rammer,  to  have  shot  with  hi* 
own  hand*,  fifty  brace  of  pheasant*."— Addiion. 

(2)  Sometimes  employed  of  men,  but  then 
contemptuously. 

6.  The  state  of  being  held  tightly  together ; 
tightness,  tension. 

"The  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness  is  the  laxness 
of  the  tympanum,  when  It  ha*  lost  it*  brace  or  ten- 
sion."— Holder. 

7.  The  state  of  being  defended  as  if  by 
armour ;  warlike  preparation. 

"  80  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  It, 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  6race." 
Otatetp. :  Othello,  I.  S. 

H  Technically: 
L  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  diagonal  stay  or  scantling,  connecting 
the   horizontal  and  vertical  members   of  a 
truss  or  frame,  to  maintain  them  at  a  pre- 
scribed angular  relation. 

(2)  PL  (braces) :  The  timbers  of  a  roof  which 
serve  to  "strut"  or  prop  the  "backs"  or 
principal  rafters  into  which  the  upper  ends 
are  framed. 

2.  Cabinet-making:  A  stay  for  a  trunk-lid 
or  similar  duty. 

3.  Shimerighting :  One  of  the  eye-bolts  on 
which  the  hooks  of  the  rudder  are  secured  ; 
the  gudgeons  or  googings. 

4.  Navt.:  A  rope  passing  from  the  end  of 
the  yard  to  another  mast,  and  serving  to  trim 
the  yards  fore  and  aft. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  One  of  the  cords  of  a  drum  by  which 
the  heads  are  stretched. 

(2)  A  vertical  line,  usually  a 
circumflex,     coupling    two    o/ 
more  staves  together,  and  de- 
signed   to    Indicate   that    the 
music  thus  connected  is  to  be 
performed  simultaneously  by  in- 
struments, voices,   or  the  two       BR 
hands  of  one  playing  such  an 
instrument  as  the  pianoforte.    (Grove.) 


6.  Boring-tools  :    A  revolving   tool-holder, 
one  end  of  which  is  a  swiveled  head  or  shield, 
which  rests  in  the  hand  or  against  the  chest 
of  the  operator ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  socket 
to  hold  the  tool.    Called  also  a  stock,  more 
particularly  in  metal-working.     The  various 
kinds  of  brace  in  this  sense  are  the  angle- 
brace,  which  is  a  corner-drill,  the  crank-brace, 
the  hand-brace,  and   the   lever-brace.     They 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  or  made  to  act  by 
machinery. 

7.  Vehicles: 

(1)  An  iron  strap  passing  from  the  head- 
block,  behind  and  below  the  axle,  and  forward 
to  another  portion  of  the  running-gear. 

(2)  A  jointed  bar  by  which  the  bows  of  a 
carriage-top  are  kept  asunder,  to  distend  the 
carriage-top  cover. 

(3)  A  thick  strap  by  which  a  carriage-body 
is  suspended  from  C-springs. 

8.  Printing: 

(1)  A  printer's  sign ;   a  crooked  line  con- 
necting several  words  or  lines.     In  poetry  a 
triplet  is  occasionally  so  marked.     Johnson 
gives  the  following  instance — 

"  Charge  Venus  to  command  her  son, 
Wherever  else  she  lets  him  rove,  ) 

To  shun  my  house,  and  field,  and  grove :  \ 
Peace  cannot  dwell  with  hate  or  love."  j    Prior. 

(2)  The   stays  of  a  printing-press,    which 
serve  to  keep  it  steady  in  its  position. 

9.  Mining :  The  mouth  of  a  shaft. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  brace  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

brace-drill,*. 

Metal. :  A  boring-tool  shaped  like  a  brace, 
the  rotation  being  communicated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  handle. 

brace  pendant,  *. 

Naut. :  A  short  pendant  from  the  yard- 
arms,  to  hold  the  brace-block. 

*  brace-piece, ».   The  mantle-piece.  (Sc.) 

"...  the  shelf  below  the  brazen  sconce  abore  the 
brace-piece."— Ai/rt.  Legal. ,  p.  213. 

brace,  •  bra -cm,  •bra'-cyn,  v.t.    [From 
brace,  s.  (q.v.)  ;  O.  Fr.  bracier.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.    Of  things  material :  To  make  taut 
or  firm  by  braces. 

"  Bracyn,  or  sette  streyte.     Tendo."— Prompt.  Pan. 

(1)  Of  wooden  beams  or  anything  similar : 
To  support,  to  prop. 

(2)  Of  defensive  armour  for  the  body :     To 
fasten  tightly   on ;  to  make  to  embrace  the 
body. 

"  Since  he  braced  rebel's  armour  on  " 

Scott :  Lord  of  Cite  lilet.  lii.  5. 
"  Bat  for  helmet*  braced  and  serried  spears  I " 

ffemant :  Siege  of  Valencia. 

(3)  Of  offensive  weapons  or  equipment  for  the 
body :  To  fasten  on  tightly. 

"And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on." 

Scott  ;  Lord  of  the  Itlet,  vi.  SI. 

(4)  Of  a  drum:  To  make  tense  ;  to  strain  up. 

"  The  tympanum  Is  not  capable  of  tension  that  way, 
in  such  a  manner  as  a  drum  is  braced."— Hosier. 

(o)  Of  the  yards  of  a  vessel.    [II.  2.,  Naut.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

•  (1)  Of  a  person  or  an  animal :  To  embrace, 
to  encompass. 

"  For  blgge  Dulles  of  Basan  brace  hem  about." 

Spenter:  SHep.  Cat.,  ix. 

(2)  Of  a  place  personified.     [Corresponding 
to  I.,  1.  (2).J    To  cause  to  embrace,  to  make 
to  surround,  to  place  around. 

"  Mont  Blanc  Is  the  monarch  of  mountain*. 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago, 
On  a  tliroue  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced." 

Byron :  Manfred,  L  L 

(3)  Of  the  nerves,  or  of  the  mind,  as  depending 
them.    [Corresponding  to  I.  1  (3).]      To 

render  tense,  to  impart  vigour  to.     Used — 

(a)  Of  the  nerves. 

"  Me  were  the  goodly  exercises  spar'J. 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  limbs  alert." 
Thiimmn  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  9. 

(b)  Of  the  mind  as  dependent  on  the  nerves. 

"  And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 

Strengthen 'd  and  braced,  by  breathing  In  content." 
Wordtworth  :  Kzcunion,  bk.  1. 

"...  more  salutary  bands  which  might  perhaps 
have  braced  his  too  delicately-constituted  mind  into 
steadfastness  and  uprightness."  —  llaeaulay :  Uut. 
JCng.,  i-li.  xv. 

(c)  Yet  more  jig. :  Of  the   "  nerves "   of  a 
government  or  other  collective  body. 
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"  In  truth  to  brace  anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralysed 
body  would  have  been  a  hard  task  even  for  Ximent*." 
— MaxMulay  :  HUt,  Xng.,  eh.  xix. 

EL  Technically : 

1.  Carpentry,  Joinery,  <tc.  :  To  affix  "braces  " 
to  beams  ;  to  hold  them  together,  or  support 
them. 

2.  Naut.  (of  the  yards) :  To  move  around  by 
means  of  braces. 

"  Than  the  yards  were  braced,  and  all  sails  set  to  the 
west- wind." 
Lonafelloic:  CourtMp  of  itilet  Standiih.  T. 

f  (1)  T*  brace  about :  To  turn  the  yards 
round  with  the  view  of  sailing  on  the  contrary 
tack. 

(2)  To  bract  in:  To  haul  in   the   weather 
braces,  so  as  to  bring  the  yard  more  athwart 
ship. 

(3)  To  brace  sharp:  To  cause  the  yards  to 
have  the  smallest  possible  angle  with  the  keel. 

(4)  To  brace  to :  To  check  or  ease   off  the 
lee  braces,  and  round  in  the  weather  ones,  to 
assist  in  tacking. 

(5)  To  brace  up:  To  haul 
in  the  lee  braces,  so  as  to 
bring  the  yard   nearer  the 
direction  of  the  keel. 

braced,  pa.  par.  Sc  a. 
[BRACK,  v.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

II.  Her. :  Interlaced. 

brace '-iSt  (1),  «.  [In  Sp.  brazalete;  Port. 
bracekte ;  ItaL  braccidUtto ;  all  from  Fr. 
bracelet,  properly  brachelet ;  dimin.  of  O.  Fr. 
brachile  (Kelham) ;  Low  Lat  brachile  =  an 
armlet,  from  brachium  =  the  arm.]  [BRACKS, 
BRACHIAL.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  piece  of  defensive  armour  for  the  arm. 
(Johnson.)  A  "  bracer."  [BRACER.] 


ANCIENT    EGYPTIAN  BRACELETS. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  wrist,  generally 
worn  by  ladies.  It  is  distinguished  from  an 
annlet,  the  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  being 
worn  on  the  arm  and  not  on  the  wrist. 

"  With  bracelet!  of  thy  hair  .  .  ."— Skalcetp.  :  Hid. 
tight  i  Dream,  L  1. 

"  With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery." 
—Ilid.:  Tarn,  qf  Shrew,  iv.  X. 

"  Bugle  bracelet,  necklace  amber."— fbid. :  Winter'* 
Tale,  iv.  4. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Scripture: 

(1)  As  worn  by  men  : 

(a)  An  armlet  worn  as  the  symbol  of  sove- 
reign power.  The  Heb.  word  is  "TJ^JJ 
(etsadhah),  from  Tyx  (tsaadh)  =  to  ascend. 
[ARMLET.] 


(b)  As  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Vnp  (pathi!),  from  bpp  (pathal)  =  to  twist 
together.    Gesenius  and  others  believe  it  to 
mean  a   string   by  which  a  seal   ring  was 
suspended. 

"  And  she  said,  Thy  signet,  and  thy  bracelet*  .  .  ."— 
Oen.  xxxvlil.  18. 
"...  the  signet,  and  hntcrleti,  and  staff." — Ibid.,  JS. 

(2)  As  worn  on  the  wrist  by  women  for 
ornament : 

(a)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  TDJ 
(tsamid),  from  1DJJ  (tsamad)'=  to  fasten,  to 
bind  together. 

"  I  put  the  earring  upon  her  face,  and  the  bracelet* 
upon  ner  hand*."— (Jen.  xxiv.  47. 

"...  braceleti,  rings,  earrings."— Numb.  xxxl.  SO. 

"  And  I  put  braceleti  upon  thy  hands  .  .  ." — Etek. 

XVi.  11. 

(6)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  rn$ 
(Shtrah)  =  a  chaiu,  from  Tvp  (sharar)  =  to 
twist,  to  twist  together  ;  to  be  strong. 

"  The  chains,  and  the  bracelet*,  and  the  mufflers."— 

Itaiah  iii.  ». 

(c)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  rtn 
(chhachh),  which  Gesenius  thinks  means  in  the 
example  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  pin  for  holding  a 
lady's  dress  together. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.   »,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 
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".  .     and  brought  bracelet  *.  and  earrings,  and  rings, 
and  tal.lets,  all  Jewels  of  gold."—  Kiud.  ixxv.  IS. 

2.  Her.  :  The  same  as  burrulet  (q.v.). 
*  brace  -let  (2),  s.    [From  Low  Lat.  bracelus 
=  a  hound  [BRACHE],  and  -let,  dimin.  suffix.) 
A  hound  or  beagle  of  the  smaller  or  slower 
kiud.    (Wharton.) 

•bra'-cer,   *bra'-ser,s.      [From  brace,  v. 
(q.v.  i.     In  Sw.  brassar.j 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Gen.  :  That  which  braces  anything  up,  a 
bandage. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  defence  for  the  arm,  a  brassart 


Tnerowe  bracer  of  browne  stele  and  the  bryghte 
mayles."  Morte  Arthure,  4,247. 

"  Srasert  burnynte  boistet  in  soudrye." 

Ibid.,  1,859. 

IL  Old  Medicine  : 

1.  A  cincture,  a  bandage.  « 

"  When  they  affect  the  belly,  they  may  be  restrained 
by  a  bracer,  without  much  trouble."—  Witeman. 

2.  A  medicine  of  constringent  power. 
bra  -909,  s.  pi.    [BRACE,  s.] 

*  bi-ach,  *brache,  s.  [In  Dut.  brak;  (N.H.) 
Ger.  brack,  brache;  O.  H.  Ger.  brueco  ;  Fr. 
braqite  =  a  brach,  a  setting  dog,  a  setter  ;  a 
blunderer,  a  giddy  person  ;  Prov.  brae  ;  Sp. 
*r«co;  Itai.  &  Low  Lat.  bracco  —  a  setting 
dog.  Cf.  Scotch  rathe  =  a  dog  that  discovers 
and  pursues  his  prey  by  the  scent  ;  Icel.  racke 
=  a  keen-scented  dog.] 

1.  Originally:   A   bitch   hound,  a   female 
hound. 

'•  There  are  In  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of 
hnutin,'  dogs,  and  no  where  else  in  the  world;  the 
first  kind  is  called  a  rache,  aud  this  is  a  foo(>scentii>g 
creature  both  of  wilde-beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  also 
which  Me  hid  among  the  rocks.  The  female  hereof  in 
England  is  called  a  brache  :  a  brache  is  a  mannerly 
name  for  all  hound-bitches."  —  Gentlemani  Recreation, 
p.  28.  (Jamitson.) 

"  Truth  '»  a  dog  must  to  kennel  ;  he  must  be  whipped 
out,  when  Lady  the  brach  may  stand  by  the  flre  and 
stink."—  Shaketp.  :  tear,  \.  4. 

2.  Aftencards  :  A  kind  of  dog  pursuing  its 
prey  by  the  scent. 

*  brache,  s.    [BREACH.]    (Scotch.) 

*  brach'-ell,  s.     [From  brach  (q.  v.).]     A  dog  ; 
properly,  one  employed  to  discover  or  pursue 
game  by  the  scent.    (Jamieson.) 

"About  the  Park  thai  set  on  breid  and  leuth, 
A  hundreth  men  chargit  in  armes  strang, 
To  kepe  a  hands  that  thai  had  thaiin  aniaug  ; 
In  Gillislaud  thar  was  that  brachrl!  brede 
Sekyr  off  sent  to  folow  thaiin  at  flede." 

Wallace,  T.  23.    MS.    (Jamieton.) 

brach-eY-yt-ra,  s.  pi  [From  Gr.  /Spax 
(Ijrachits)  =  short,  and  f\vrpov  (elutron)  =  a 
cover  ;  one  of  the  two  wing-cases  of  a  beetle. 
[ELYTRON.]  Animals  with  short  wing-cases.] 
Entom.:  A  large  group  of  beetles  charac- 
terised by  having  the  elytra  so  short  that  they 
tlo  not  nearly  cover  the  abdomen.  Some  make 
them  a  subsection  of  Pentamera,  the  tarsi  ol 
most,  though  not  all,  of  the  genera  being  five. 
Others,  we  think  more  justly,  consider  them  a 
section  by  themselves,  connecting  the  Coleop- 
tora  with  the  Dennaptera  (Earwigs).  The 
Hrachelytra  have  large  membranous  wings 
folded  under  the  small  elytra.  They  fly  well. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Cocktails,  from  a 
tiabit  they  have  of  setting  up  their  tails  in  a 
threatening  attitude  when  menaced.  The 
families  are  Pselaphidse,  Tachyporidse,  Sta- 
1'hylinidae,  Stenidis,  and  Omalidae  (q.v.). 

brach-el'-y-trous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  brachely- 
tr(a);  Eng.  stiff,  -eras.]  Belonging  to,  or  con 
nected  with,  the  Brachelytra  (q.v.)  ;  having 
.short  wing-cases. 

*  brach'-en,  *.    [BRACKEN.] 

*  brach'-et,  s.     [O.  Fr.   bracket;   dimin.  of 
braque.]    [BRACH.]    A  hound. 

"  B  rochet  el  bayed  th.it  best,  as  bidden  the  maysterez. 
Sir  Gate,  and  Che  Green  Knyght,  1,603. 

brach'-l-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  brachial;  from  Lat. 
bmchialis'=  of  or  belonging  to  the  arm  ;  bra- 
ch ium;  Gr.  /Spax'W  (brachion)  =  the  arm.] 

1.  Science  generally  :  Pertaining  to  the  arms, 
or  to  one  of  them. 

f  (1)  The  brachial  artery  : 

Anat.:  The  portion  of  the  axillary  artery 
between  the  shoulders  and  the  elbow. 

(2)  The  brachial  plexus:  [From  Lat.  plexus 
=  a  fold.] 

Anat.  :  The  junction  of  the  first  dorsal  and 


the  lower  cervical  nerves  from  which  those  of 
the  arm  issue. 

2.  Bot.  :  Measuring  twenty-four  inches  long, 
or  what  is  conventionally  assumed  to  be  the 
length  of  the  arm.  (Lindley.) 

br&ch'-I-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  brachiatus  = 
with  arm-like  branches;  brachium;  Gr. /3pa- 
xiiav  (brack ion)  —  the  arm.] 

Hot. :  Presenting  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  extended  arms  of  a  man  ;  that  is,  having 
horizontal  branches  standing  forth  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  a  stem,  and  which,  moreover, 
cross  each  other  alternately  ;  having  opposite 
branches  decussate.  (Lindley,  £c.) 

brach-in'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  brachinus 
(q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  predatory  beetles  be- 
longing to  the  section  Truncatipennes.  It 
contains  the  British  genera  Brachinus,  Tarus, 
Lamprias,  Lebia,  Dromius,  &c. 

brach-i'-niis,  s.     [From  Gr.  ppaxvVw  (bra- 

chuno)  =  to  shorten.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  l>eetles,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Brachinidoe(q.v.).  The  species  have 
their  head  and  thorax  comparatively  narrow. 
Their  chief  peculiarity  is  a  power  which  they 
possess  of  expelling  from  their  hinder  ex- 
tremity a  pungent  acrid  fluid  with  a  loud 
report.  Hence  Latreille  called  them  Bombar- 
diers, or  Bombardier  Beetles.  About  five 
species  occur  in  Britain,  Brachinus  crepitans 
being  the  most  common.  [BOMBARDIER.] 

brach'-i-o-nid, ».    [BRACHIONID^E.] 

Znol. :  Any  Rotifer  of  the  family  Brachion- 
idae  (q.v.). 

brach-I-on'-I-dSB,  s.  pL  [From  brachionut 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rotifers,  with  a  broad 
shield-shaped  lorica,  and  short  jointed. 

brach-l'-dn-US,  s.  [Gr.  ppa\l<ov  (brachion), 
genit.  Ppa.\ioi>os  (brachionos)  =  an  arm.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Bra- 
chionklae  (q.v.),  with  several  species.  B.  ur- 
ceolarls  has  been  found  in  London  water. 

brich-i-op'-o-da,  s.  [From  Gr.  Ppaxtuv 
(brachion)  =.  the  arm,  and  oblique  cases  of 
irous  (pous),  iroios  (podos)  =  a  foot.  Animals 
with  arm-like  feet.  The  reference  is  to  two 
long  ciliated  arms  developed  from  the  sides 
of  the  mouth,  which  are  used  to  create  cur- 
rents in  the  water  and  bring  food  within 
reach  of  their  mouth.] 

Zool.  &  Pakeont.  :  Or-i  of  the  great  classes 
into  which  the  molluscous  sub-kingdom  of  the 
animal  kingdom  is  divided.  The  Brachiopoda 
are  bivalves,  with  one  shell  on  the  back  of  the 
animal,  and  the  other  in  front :  these  are 
called  dorsal  and  ventral  valves.  The  two 
valves  are  never  equal  in  size.  They  differ 
from  the  Conchifera  (called  also  iMmelli- 
branchiata),  or  ordinary  bivalves,  in  uniformly 
having  one  side  of  the  same  valve  symmetrical 
with  the  other.  In  technical  language,  the 
Brachiopoda  are  inequivalve  and  equilateral, 
while  the  True  Bivalves  are  equivalve  and  in- 
equilateral. The  organisation  of  the  Brachi- 
opoda is  inferior  to  that  of  the  True  Bivalves. 
They  are  attached  to  bodies  by  a  pedicle 
which  passes  as  the  wick  does  in  an  antique 
lamp,  whence  the  older  naturalists  called 
them  "  Lamp-shells."  The  shell  is  lined  by 
an  expansion  of  the  integument  or  mantle. 
They  are  very  important  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  existing  from  the  Cambrian  rocks  till 
now ;  but  culminating  apparently  both  in 
generic  and  specific  development  in  the  Si- 
lurian. In  1875  above  1,800  fossil  species 
were  known,  more  than  900  of  them  British. 
In  1879  Dr.  Alleyne  Nicholson  made  a  much 
higher  estimate,  considering  that  nearly  4,000 
extinct  species  had  been  described.  The 
recent  species  are  comparatively  few.  They 
are  all  marine,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  deep 
sea.  The  families  are— (1)  Terebratulidae,  (2) 
Spiriferidae,  (3)  Rhynoonellidie,  (4)  prthidae, 
(5)  Productidse,  (6)  Craniads,  (7)  Discinidae, 
and  (8)  Lingulidae  (q.v.).  (Woodward  &  R. 
Tate.) 

A  slightly  different  classification  ranges  the 
Brachiopods  in  two  sub-classes — 

(1)  Inartinilata  or  Tretenterata:    Fam.  (1) 
Craniadae,  (2)  Discinidae,  (3)  Lingulidae. 

(2)  Articulata:  Fam.  (1)  Terebratulidae,  (2) 
Rhynconellidae,  (3)  Theciidae,  (4)  Spiriferidae, 
(5)  Pentameridse,  (6)  Strophonienidse,  and  (7) 
Productidse. 


brach'  -i-6-po.lo,  trach  1-6  pod,  *.  [BRA- 

CHiopoDA.J    A  mollusc  belonging  to  the  class 
Brachiopoda  (q.v.). 

1[  The  age  o,  brachiopods  :  The  Silurian 
period. 

brach-i-op'-o-dous,  a.   [Eng.  brachiopod(e); 

-OUS.]      [BRACH10PODA.] 

1.  Having  arm-like  feet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Brachiopoda. 

brach  '-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  an  arm,  particularly 
the  forearm,  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow.  In 
Gr.  jSpaxtW  (brachion).'] 

Bot.  :  An  ell,  ulna,  twenty-four  inches,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  average  length  of  the  arm  in 
men. 

Brach  -man  (1)  (ch  silent),  *.    [BRAMIN.] 
Brach  '-man  (2)  (ch  silent),  s.    [BRAHMAN.] 

brach-y-cat-a-lec'-tic,  *.  [Lat.  brachy- 
catalecticum  ;  from  Gr.  ftpaxuicaraXriicro^  (bra- 
chukatalektos),  as  adj.  =  ending  with  a  short 
syllable,  short  by  a  foot  ;  /Soaxvs  (brachvs)  = 
short,  andKOTaATiicTiicos  (katalektikos)=  leaving 
off,  stopping.]  [CATALECTIC.] 

Greek  &  Latin  Prosody  :  A  verse  wanting  a 
foot  ;  a  verse  wanting  two  syllables  to  com- 
plete it. 

brach'  -jf-ce-phaT-Ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  /3pavv« 
(brachus)  =  short,  and  Eng.  cephalic  (q.v.).  J 

A  nthropol.  :  Having  a  short  head  ;  noting  & 
skull  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  breadth 
to  the  length  is  as  4  to  5. 

'-.  .  .  those  (crania)  exhumed  from  the  Drift,  and 
belonging  to  the  braclnicephalic  type  "  —  Darwm  : 
Dement  of  Man,  vol.  i.  (1871),  i>t.  i.  ,  ch".  iv.,  p.  US. 

br&ch-y-ceph'-al-&  s.  [From  Gr.  /3pax«- 
Kf<j>a\m  (brachukephalos)  =  (1)  short  head,  (2)  a 
certain  fish.] 

Ajithropol.  :  Shortness  of  head.  It  is  op- 
posed to  dolichocephaly. 

"Welcker  finds  that  short  men  Incline  more  to 
brachycephaly,  and  tall  men  to  dolichocephaly  .  .  ."— 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  vol  L  (1871),  pt  i.,  ch.  iv.. 
p.  148. 

brach-yj'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  /3paxw  (brachvs) 
=.  short,  and  xepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.  Short- 
horned  animals.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-order  of  Diptera,  consisting 
of  two-winged  flies  with  short  "  horns  "  or 
antennae,  having  only  thra*.  joints,  the  last  one 
commonly  with  a  long  bristle.  It  contains 
seven  families—  GSstridie,  Muscidse,  Dolicho- 
pidae,  Syrphidae,  Therevidas,  Leptidse,  Stratio- 
mydse,  Bombyliidse,  Anthracidae,  Acroccridae. 
Ernpidae,  Hybotidse,  Asilidae,  Mydasidae.  and 
Tabanidae.  (See  these  terms  ;  also  ERACHY- 

STOMA,    NOTACANTHA,   and   TANYSTOMA.)      The 

sub-order   Brachycera   includes   the   greater 
part  of  the  Dipterous  order. 

brach-y9'-er-us,  s.  [Gr.  ppoxvs  (brachus)  =» 
short,  and  Kc'pat  (keras)  •=.  a  horn.  Animals 
with  short  "  horns  "  or  antennas.  ]  ' 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Curculionidae  (Weevils) 
consisting  of  wingless,  very  rough  insects, 
living  on  the  ground.  They  occur  in  Africa 
and  the  South  of  Europe. 


brJich-y-chi'-ton,  s.    [From  Gr.  /Spaxvs  (bra- 

chus) =  short,  and  \ynav  (chiton)  =  an  under- 
garment.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Sterculiadas  (Sterculiads).  It  consists 
of  trees  found  in  the  more  tropical  parts  of 
Australia.  Brachychiton  acerifoHttm  is  called 
the  Flame-tree,  its  red  flowers  having  an  aspect 
like  flame  when  viewed  from  a  little  distance. 
The  aborigines  make  fishing-nets  from  its 
bark.  B.  populncum  is  used  for  a  similar 
purpose,  besides  which  its  seeds  are  eaten. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

br&ch-y-co'-me,  s.    [From  Gr.  /Spoxv's  (bra- 

chus) =  short,  and  KO>T)  (kome)  =  the  hair.] 

Bol.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants.  Tril>e, 
Subuliflorae.  Brachycome  iberidifolia  is  the 
Swan  River  Daisy. 

brach  -y-di-ag'-dn-al.  s.    [Gr.   /Spaxvs 
(brachus)  =  short  ;   and  Eng.  diagonal  (q.v.).] 
Geom.  :  The  shortest  of  the  diagonals  in  a 
rhombic  prism.    (Used  also  as  an  adj.) 

"...  the  shorter  lateral  or  brachydiaffonal  .  .  .  the 
longer  lateral  or  uiacrodiagoual  (of  a  rectangular 
prism  with  replaced  edges  and  angles]."—  Dana  .- 
Mineralogy  (5th  ed.),  lutrod.,  p.  xxv. 


b6&,  boy;  pout,  ]5^rl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-c;an, -tian  =  shan.     -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -$ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious, -tious, -sious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die.  &c  =  bel,  daL 
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brachyglottis— bracket 


brach-y-glot'-tis,  ».  [From  Gr.  0pax«c 
(brachus)  =  short,  and  yAiom's  (glottis)  =  the 
glottis,  the  mouth  of  the  wiudpipe.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants  allied  to 
Benecio.  The  leaves  of  Brachyglottis  Forsteri, 
called  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  Pukv 
Puka,  are  used  by  them  for  paper. 

•  brach-yg'-raph-er,  ».    [In   Ger.   brachy- 
ffraph  ;    from  Gr.    0paxvt  (brachus)  =  short; 
and  ypd^ta  (graphS)  —  to  write.]   A  shorthand 
writer. 

"At  last,  be  uked  the  brachyyrapher,  whether  he 
wrote  the  notes  of  that  sermon.  or  something  of  his 
own  concept  ion."  —  Oaylon:  If  at  a  on  D.  Quixote.  L  8. 

•  brach-yg'-raph-y,  *.      [In  Ger.    brachy- 
graphie;   from  Or.  jSpavvf  (brachus)  =  short; 
and   ypa<£ij   (graph?)  =  delineation,   writing.] 
Shorthand  writing,  stenography. 

"  All  the  certainty  of  those  high  pretenders,  bating 
what  they  have  of  the  first  principles,  and  the  word  of 
God,  nny  be  circumscribed  by  as  small  a  circle  as  the 
creed,  when  brafhygraphv  had  confined  it  within  the 
compass  of  a  penny."—  Ol<tnrille. 


,  «•  [In  Gr.  /SoaxvAoyta  (bra- 
chultigia)  =  brevity  in  speech:  0oaxvAo-yew 
(braclmlogeS)  =  to  be  short  in  speech  ;  Ppa.\vs 
{brachus)  =  short,  and  Adyoc  (logos)  =  a  word, 
speech.] 

Rhet.  :  Brevity  of  speech,  expression  of 
one's  meaning  in  few  words  ;  laconic  speech, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Spartans. 

IT  Brachylogy  of  comparison  :  A  figure  of 
speech  used  principally  by  the  Greek  -poets, 
but  also  found  more  or  less  in  all  languages, 
in  which  the  object  of  comparison  is  not 
compared  with  the  proper  corresponding  ob- 
ject, but  is  directly  referred  to  the  thing  or 
person  of  which  that  object  would  be,  if  ex- 
pressed, the  attribute.  Thus  in  the  lines  — 

"  They  for  their  young  Adonis  may  mistake 
The  soft  luxuriance  of  thy  goldeu  hair." 

the  hair  is  compared  directly  with  Adonis. 

braoh'-y-i-dont,  a.  [Or.  fyaxy*  (brachus) 
=  short,  and  ciovc  (odous),  genit.  oSovrot  (odon- 
tos)  =  a  tooth.] 

BioL  :  Having  molar  teeth  with  low  crowns 
(ss  t!ie  deer)  ;  noting  molars  with  low  crowns. 

IHYPSODOXT.J 

bTich-tf-o^-pi'-na,    *.       [From    brachyops 

(q.r.)T 

Palceont.  :  A  tribe  or  a  family  of  the  Am- 
phibian order  Labyrinthodontia.  It  has  a 
parabolic  skull,  and  the  orbits  oral,  they 
being  central  or  anterior.  The  genera  are 
Rrachyops,  Micropholis,  Rhinosaurus,  and 
Bothriceps.  [BRACHYOPS.] 

brach'-y-o'ps,  >.  [From  Gr.  jSpaxvt  (brachus) 
=  short,  and  o*ji  (ops)  or  uty  (ops)  =  the  eye, 
face,  countenance.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Brachyopina.  The 
only  known  species,  Drachji»ps  laticeps  (Owen), 
is  from  rocks  of  probably  Triassic  age  at 
Mangali,  in  Central  India. 

torach-y-pin'-a-coid,  «.  [Gr.  ppaXvs  (bra- 
chus)  —  short,  and  Eng.  pinacoid.] 

Cryslall.  :  In  the  orthorhombic  system,  the 
plaiie  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  brachy- 
Uiagonal  axes. 

*  brach-  y-pdd  I'-nn,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.0p<zxv* 
(brack  us)  —  short  ;  and  woi/c  (pom),  wo66t 
(podos)  =  a  foot.) 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  a 
sub-family  of  his  Merulidae  (Thrushes). 

Ixrich-y-po'-dl-um,  *.  [From  Gr.  /Spaxv* 
(brnchiis)  =  short,  and  novt  (;>rms),  genit.  TTOOOC 
(/•oifos)  =  a  foot,  iu  allusion  to  the  short  stalks 
of  the  spikelets.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Graminaceae  (Grasses),  of 
which  the  English  book-name  is  False  Brome 
Grass.  There  are  two  British  species,  the 
Pmchy  podium  sylvaticiim  or  Slender,  and  the 
/>'.  pinnutum  or  Heath  Brome  Grass. 

brach-yp'-6d-ous,  a.    [BRACHYPODIUM.] 
Bot.  :  Having  a  short  "  foot  "  or  stalk. 

b.  ach'  -y  -prism,  i.  [Gr.  /3paxv«  (brachus)  = 
short,  and  Eng.  prism.] 

Cnjstall.  :  The  prism  of  an  orthorhombio 
crystal  tliat  lies  between  the  unit  prism  and 
the  brachypinacoid. 

brach-yp'-ter-»,  t.  [From  Gr.  /3paXv'irrf- 
po*  (brachupUros)  =  short  -  winged  ;  Ppa\vs 
(brachus)  =  short,  and  jrrepotn  (pteroeis)  = 


feathered,  winged  ;   from  trrtpav  (pteron)  •=  a 
wing.) 

Ornith.  :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  diving  birds 
now  ranked  under  Colyiubidae,  Alcadi,  and 
their  allies. 

bracb-yp'-ter-ous,  «,  [From  Gr.  ftpaxvirrtpof 
(brachupteros)  =  short-wiuge«l.  ]  IBRACHYP- 
TKR.K.J  Short-winged.  (lirande.) 

brach-yp'-ter-yx,  ».  [From  Gr.  poa\y<; 
(brachus)  =  short  ;  and  irrt'puf  (pterux)  =  a 
wing ;  from  irrtfov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Ornith. :  Horsfield's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Ant-thrushes  (Formicarina;),  in  which  the 
wings  are  so  short  as  to  render  flight  short 
and  feeble.  Brachypteryx  montana,  the  typi- 
cal species,  is  found  in  Java.  It  is  the  Moun- 
taineer Warbler  of  Latham. 

brach'-y-ptis, ».    [BRACHVPODINA] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Brachypodinae  (q.v.). 

brach-y-se'-ma,  ».  [From  Greek  ppoxvc 
(brachus)  =  short ;  and  trr^a.  (sema)  =  a  sign, 
a  banner.  So  called  because  the  vexillum  or 
standard  is  very  short.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants. 
Brachysema  litlfolium  is  a  handsome  climber 
from  Australia. 

brach-y-steT-ma,  *.  [From  Gr.  ft>oxv? 
(brachus)  —  short,"  and  oreA/ia  (stelma)  =  a 
girdle,  a  belt] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceae  (Ascle- 
piads).  The  edible  roots  of  various  species 
are  used  iu  South  Africa  as  a  preserve. 

brach-ys'-to-chrone,  *.  [In  FT.  brachysto- 
chrone  ;  Gr.  ppa.\i<TTos  (brachistos)  =  shortest, 
and  xpdrot  (chronos)  =  time.  ] 

Geom. :  The  curve  of  quickest  descent,  i.e., 
the  curve  starting  from  a  given  point  in  which 
a  body  descending  by  the  force  of  gravity 
will  reach  another  point  in  the  curve  in  a 
shorter  time  than  it  could  have  done  had  it 
traversed  any  other  path.  The  curve  iu  ques- 
tion is  the  cycloid  (q.v.). 

bracb-ys'-to-ma, ».   [From  Gr.  /SpaxvVro/ioc 
(brachuftomos)  —  "having    a    narrow    mouth  ; 
/Spaxvc  (brachus)  =  short,  and  <rro)ia  (stoma)  = 
the  mouth.] 
Entomology  : 

1.  A  tribe  of  dipterous  insects  belonging 
to  the  sub-order  Brachycera  (q.v.).     It  is  so 
named  because  the  proboscis  is  short.    The 
tribe  contains  the  families  Dolichopidae,  Syr- 
phidae,  Therevidae,  and  Leptidse  (q.v.). 

2.  Brachystoma   of   Meigen :    A   dipterous 
genus  of  the  division  Tanystoma. 

brach-yt'-Sl-Cf,  ».  [Gr.  0paxvr«A>j«  (brachu- 
teles)  =  ending  shortly  ;  ftpa\vt  (brachus)  = 
short,  and  re'Ao«  (telos)  =  end,  extremity, 
referring  to  the  small  development  of  the 
thumb.] 

Zool. :  Spix's  name  for  a  genus  of  American 
monkeys,  which  he  separates  from  Ateles. 

brach-y-ty'-potis,  a.      [From  Gr.  fyaxvs 
(brachus)  =  short,  and  rvirm  (tupos)  =  a  blow, 
the  impression  of  a  blow,  a  type  ;  rvim>  (tupto) 
—  to  strike.] 
Min. :  Of  a  short  form. 

bra?b-y-iir'-a,  *  [From  Gr.  /Spovuc  (brachus) 
=  short,  and  oupa  (oura)  —  the  tail.] 

Zool.  :  A  suVorder  of  Decapodoiis  Crusta- 
ceans, ':ontaiuing  those  families  in  which  the 
abdomen  is  converted  into  a  short-jointed  tail 
folding  closely  under  the  breast.  The  common 
edible  crab  (Cancer  jiagiirus)  is  a  familiar 
example  of  this  struc.Un-e.  The  sub-order 
contains  four  families  (1)  Oxystomata,  (a) 
Oxyrhyncha  or  Maiadie,  (:!)  Cjv.lometopa  or 
Canceridse,  and  (4)  Catometopa  or  Orypodidae. 

bracb-y-iir'-ous,  a.    [BRACHYURA.] 

1.  Gen. :  Short-tailed.    (Pen.  djd.) 

2.  Spec. :    Pertaining  to  the  Brachyura  or 
short-tailed  Crustacea.    [BRACHYURA.] 

bra'-clng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BRACE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective :  Imparting  tone  or  strength. 

"  1  finniil  it  clear  and  strong— an  intellectual  tontc, 
as  bracing  and  pleasant  tu  my  mind  .is  the  keen  air  of 
the  mountains  was  to  my  body."— Ti/ndall:  frag,  of 
Science,  ill.  41. 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Onl.   Lang, :   The  act  of  bracing  ;    the 
state  of  being  braced. 

2.  Engin. :  Any  system  of  brac.es  ;   as,  th« 
"  bracing  of  a  truss." 

bracing-cbain,  s. 

Vehicles :  The  chain  which  ties  together  the 
sides  of  a  waggon,  to  prevent  the  load  from 
breaking  them  apart.  (Used  especially  in 
wood  and  freight  waggons.) 

*  brack,  ».  [IceL  &  Sw.  brak ;  Dan.  brcek  =  a 
brake,  a  break,  a  ch'nk,  a  fissure  ;  Dut.  liruuk 
=  a  breaking,  a  burglary,  a  break.  Cf.  A.  8. 
brecan  =  to  break,  to  bruise  (Somner).]  A 
breach,  a  break,  a  flaw,  a  broken  part. 

"  The  place  was  but  weak,  and  the  brarks  fair ;  but 
the  defendants,  by  resolution,  supplied  all  the  defects." 
-llaywtrd. 

"  Let  them  compare  my  work  with  what  is  teught  In 
the  schools,  and  if  they  And  in  theirs  many  Sraclu 
and  short  ends,  which  caimut  be  spun  Into  an  even 
piece  ;  .  .  ."—Difby. 

brack' -en,  t  brach'-en  (ch  guttural), 
'  braik  in  *  brook  en,  *  brcck  an 
(Scotch),  *  brak  cn,  *  brak  an,  *  brak  - 

ane  (0.  Eng.),  s.  &  a.      [From  A.S.  frrorit, 
genit.  sing,  and  nom.  j»l.  braccan  (Skeat).     la 
Sw.  broken  =  fern  ;  Iwl.  brakne  =  fern  ;  Dan. 
bregne  =  fern,  brake.]    [BRAKE  (2),  «.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen.  :  A  fern  of  any  kind.    (0.  Eng.). 
"  As  best,  byte  on  the  bent  of  bra*en  *  erbes.* 

far.  Eng.  AlHf.  Pormt  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleannea,  1«5. 

2.  Spec. :  The  name  universally  given   in 


BRACKED  (PTERIS 

Scotland  to  the  fern  generally  called  in  Eng- 
land a  Brake  (Pteris  aijuilina),     [BRAKE  (2).J 
"  Among  the  brackem  on  the  brae." 

Burnt:  Halloween. 
"  But  when  the  bracken  rusted  on  their  crags." 

Teuntton :  Eaarin  ilorrU. 
"  The  heath  this  nlpht  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken  rnrtain  for  my  head." 

.":•••>:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  at. 

B.  As  adj.:   Consisting  of  the  "bracken* 
or  brake  fern. 

"The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart" 

Scott :  Lady  <rf  the  Lake,  T.  ft. 

brack'-ct,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  braguette  =  a  cod. 
piece ;  Sp.  lra:/ueta  =  a  cod-piece,  braga  => 
a  pair  of  breeches.  The  meanings  have  l-een 
inlluenced  by  the  false  etym.  from  L«t  brach- 
ium  =  the  arm.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Carpentry,  £c.: 

(1)  A  cramp-iron  holding  things  together. 
(Wedywood.) 

"This  effect  was  aided  by  the  horizontal  arrange* 
ment  niwu  bracken  of  many  nirc  nmnusciiuts."— at 
Quince// :  Wurkt  (ed.  1SG:1),  vol.  ii ,  p.  239. 

(2)  A    lateral     projec- 
tion from  a  wall,  post,  or 
standard,  to  strengthen 
or  support  another  ob- 
ject.   Of  the  parts  of  a 
bracket — a  is  the  sole,  6 
the  wall-plate,  c  the  rib, 

d  a  snug  or  flnnge.     This  BRACKET. 

description  of  support  is 
also  adapted  for  shelves,  coves,  solnts,  and 
seats.     (Kiiiiiht.) 

"  Let  your  shelves  lx>  laid  upon  bracket*.  Iwing  about 

two  feet  wide,  and  edged  with  a  small  IMt.'-Uor- 

timer. 

2.  Gas  or  lamp  fitting : 

(1)  A  projecting  device  for   supporting  a 
lamp. 

(2)  A  gas-ftxture  projecting  from  the  face  of 
a  walL 


fate,  f3,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    to,  m  =  e.    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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3L  Architecture: 

(1)  An  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  console 
•tending  isolated  upon  the  face  of  a  wall. 

(2)  A  support  placed  beneath  the  eaves  or 

the  projection  at 
the  gable  of  a 

*&=_  building.  Its 
~  full  name  Is  a 
roof-bracket. 

[BRACKETED.  ] 

4.  Ship-building:  A 
timbei  knee  in  a  skip's 
frame  supporting  the  grat- 
ings. 

5.  Machinery: 
(1)  Gen.:  Various  kinds 
of   brackets    are   used    in    ma- 
chinery,   such    as    shafting-brac- 
kets, pendent  brackets  or  hangers, 
wall-brackets,  wall-boxes,  and  ped- 
BBACKCT.      MtaZ  brackets. 

(2)  Spec.    In  steam-engine*: 
(a)  The  pieces  by  which  the  Ixnler  of  a 
locomotive  is  maintained  in  position. 

(6)  The  pieces  which  hold  add  guide  the 
slide-bars. 

6.  Ordnance : 

(1)  The,  cheek  of  a  mortar-bed. 

(a)  The  carriage  of  a  ship's  or  casemate  gun. 

7.  Printing  (pi.) :  The  signs  or  marks  which 
follow  [        ].      They  are  used  to  enclose  a 
word  or  senteirce,  to  isolate  it  from  the  other 
matter. 

"At  the  head  of  each  article.  I  have  referred,  by 
figure*  included  in  bracket*,  to  the  page  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  volume,  where  the  section,  from  which  the 
aljriiV'ement  is  made,  begins."— Paleu  :  Evidence*. 
pt  iL,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
»f  a  bracket  in  any  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

bracket-crab,  s.  A  hoisting  apparatus 
designed  for  attachment  to  a  post,  wall,  &c. 

bracket-light,  s.  A  gas-light  projecting 
from  a  side  wall. 

bracket-shelf,  s.  A  form  of  console  for 
supporting  a  pier-glass  or  other  object. 

bra  ck-et,  v.t.    [From  bracket,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  place  within  brackets,  to  connect  by 
brackets.    [BRACKET,  «.,  7.]    (Barker.) 

2.  To  couple  names  with  a  bracket  in  a  list 
of  successful   candidates,    to   denote   equal 
merit 

bra  ek-et-e'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRACKET,  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Arch. :  The  bracketed  style  is  one  of  which 
brackets  are,a  prominent  feature. 

bra  ck-et-mg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BRACKET,  r.] 

A.  As  present  participle  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive  :   A  skeleton  support  for 
mouldings.     This  plan  is  commonly  adopted 
in  making  the  arches,  domes,  sunk  panels, 
coves,  pendentive  work,  &c.,  at  the  upper 
parts  of  apartments.    (Knight.) 

brack -ish,  a.  [From  Ger.  brack;  Dut.  brak 
=  brackish.] 

Of  water  :  Partly  fresh,  partly  salt,  as  fresh 
water  becomes  when  it  flows  over  saline  soil 
or  the  sea  obtains  occasional  access  to  it. 

"As  spriuea  in  deserts  found  seeiu  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be. 

Bo  midst  the  witber'd  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 
flow  to  me."  IS  a  ran  :  Stanza*  for  Jlutic. 

brack -Ish-ness,  s.  [From  Eng.  brackish; 
-Ties*]  The  quality  of  being  brackish,  the 
quality  of  being  partly  fresh  and  partly  salt. 

"  All  the  artificial  strainings  hitherto  leave  a  bract- 
itfinm*  in  salt  water,  that  makes  it  unfit  for  Animal 
uses."— Cheyne. 

Brack  le-sham,  s.  &  a.  [From  the  place 
mentioned  under  A.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  bay  near  Chichester,  ia 
Sussex. 

B.  As  adj. :  Occurring  at  or  near  the  bay 
mentioned  under  A. 

Bracklesham  beds,  s. 

Geol. :  The  middle  division  of  the  Bagshot 
series.  The  Bagshot  series  has  been  separated 
into  three  divisions  :  the  Upper  Bagshot  is 
nearly  the  same  age  as  the  Burton  series 
(q.v.).  The  Bracklesham  beds  occur  at 
Bracklesham  Bay  [A.],  and  also  at  Brook,  in 
th«  New  Forest.  They  consist  chiefly  of  dark 
green  sauds  and  brown  clays.  Among  the 


fossils  found  in  them  are  Cerithium  giganteum, 
Valuta  Selseyensis,  Conus  deperdihis,  Pleuro- 
toma  attemtata,  Strepsidura  turgvla,  Cardita 
planicostata,  Canliitm  ponilomim,  J'ectunculus 
pulvinatus,  Nummulites  liKvigata.  The  plant 
beds  of  Alum  Bay,  &c.,  are  Lower  Bagshot. 

bracks,  s.    [BRAXY.]    A  disease  of  sheep. 

*  brack-y,  a.    [From  Ger.  brack.  ]  [BBACKISH.] 
Brackish. 

"  The  brack]/  fountains."— Drayt on :  Potyolb.,  song  xi. 
"  The  bracky  marsh."— Ibid.,  song  xiv. 

bra'-con,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Ichneumons,  with  a 
hiatus  between  the  mandibles  and  the  clypeus, 
and  a  lengthened  ovipositor.  Several  occur 
in  Britain.  [BRACONID.*.] 

bra-cdn'-i-dsa,  s.  pi.    [From  bracon  (q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  the  Ichneumon  tribe  of 
Hymenoptera,  distinguished  from  the  true 
Ichneumon  flies  by  having  a  single  recurrent 
nerve  in  the  fore-wing,  instead  of  two. 

bract  (Eng.),  brac'-tS-a  (Lat.),  s.  [In  Ger. 
bracktei;  Fr.  bractee.  From  Lat  bractea  =  a 
thin  plate  of  metal  or  gold-leaf.] 

1.  Dot. :  A  leaf  growing  upon  the  flower-stalk. 
Those  which  occupy  this  situation  have,  as  a 
rule,  a  different  s*ze,  form,  and  appearance 
from  the  ordinary 

leaves.  There  are 
cases,  however,  in 
which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  to 
which  of  these  a 
particular  foliace- 
ous  expansion  is  to 
be  referred,  and  at 
times  a  yet  greater 
uncertainty  pre- 
vails as  to  whether 
one  of  those  situ- 
ated  close  to  the  BRACK. 

flower  is  a  bract  or 

a  sepal.  The  involucre  in  composite  plants, 
the  great  spathe  in  Araceae,  the  palese  of 
grasses,  the  scales  of  catkins,  &c.,  are  all 
bracts. 

2.  Zool. :  A  part  of  a  hydrozoon,  somewhat 
resembling  the  bract  of  a  plant.    [HYDRO- 
PHYLLIA.] 

brac'-te-al,  a.  [Lat.  bmrtealis  =  of  metallic 
plates  ;  from  bractea  (q.v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  bract.    (Brande.) 

2.  Furnished  with  bracts.    (Brande.) 

brac'-te-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  bracteatus  = 
covered  with  gold  plate ;  from  bractea  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective.    In  Bot. :  Furnished  with 
bracts.     (Brande.) 

B.  As  substantive :  A  silver  coin  formerly 
current  in  Scotland. 

brae  -ted,  a.    [Eng.  bract;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  bracts  or  with  a 
bract. 

brac'-te-O-l»,  s.  pi.    [Plural  of  Lat.  bracteola 
=  a  thin  leaf  of  gold  ;  oimin.  of  bractea  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Small  bracts. 

brac'-te-ol-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  bracteol(a); 
and  Eng.  suffix  -ate.}  [BRACTEOLE.] 

Bot.  :  Furnished  with  small  bracts  or  bract- 
lets.  Applied  especially  to  involucres,  which 
have  an  outer  row  of  such  foliaceous  append- 
ages. (Lindley.) 

brac'-te'-dle,  ».   [From  Lat.  bracteola ;  dimiu. 
of  bractea  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  A  small  bract,  a  bractlet 

bract '-less,  a.    [Eng.  bract';  and  suffix  -less.  ] 
Bot. :  Without  bracts.    (Webster.) 

bract'-let,  *.    [From  Eng.  bract ;  and  dimin. 
suffix  -let.]    A  small  bract.    Used  specially  of 
the  exterior  bracts  of  an  involucre.     When 
these  exist  it  is  then  said  to  be  bracteolate  a 
the  base.    (Lindley.) 

*  bra-cyn,  v.t.    [BRACE,  t>.] 

"  Bracyn,  or  sett*  streyte.     Tendo." — Prompt.  Pan. 

brad,  pa.  par.     [BRADE  (2).]    (Scotch.) 

brad,  a.  tt  in  compos,  (compar.  *  brceddcr, 
*  bradar).  [A.S.  brad  =  broad,  large,  vast 
(Bosworth) ;  as,  Bradford  —  the  broad  ford  ; 


Bradgate  =  the  broad  gate.]  Broad.   [BROAIX] 
(0.  Eng.  £  Scotch.) 

A.  As  a  separate  word  : 

"  Quhen  thai  war  uusit  the  watir  brad." 

Barbour :  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  Ui.  Ml. 
"  And  wele  bradar  thar-efter  soyi.." 

Ibid.,  it.  IK 

B.  In  compos. :  (See  etymology.) 

brad,  *  brod,  *  brode,  s.  [Icel.  broddr  = 
any  pointed  piece  of  iron  or  steel ;  Sw.  brodd 
=  a  frost  nail,  a  blade  ;  Dan.  brodde  =  a  spur, 
an  ice  spur,  a  frost  nail.  Cf.  also  A.S.  brord 
=  (1)  a  prick  or  point,  the  first  blade  or  spire 
of  grass  or  corn,  an  herb  (Somner),  (2)  a  sword ; 
Dan.  braad  =  a  prick,  a  prickle,  a  thorn,  a 
sting  ;  &rod  =  a  prick,  a  thorn,  a  sting. 
[BROD,  v.  &  s.',  BRISTLE.] 

1.  A  tliin,  square-bodied  nail  which,  instead 
of  a  head,  has  a  lip  or  projection  on  one  side 
only.    Brads  are  of  different  lengths,  of  the 
same  thickness  throughout,  but  they  taper  in 
width  from  tiie  lip  to  the  point 

"  Brode,  bedlese  nayle."— Prompt.  Par*. 

2.  (PI.)  Money.    (Slang.) 

brad-awl,  s. 

Joinery :  A  small  boring-tool  with  a  chisel- 
edge.  Used  for  opening  holes  for  the  inser- 
tion of  nails. 

brad-driver,  s.    A  brad-setter  (q.T.> 
brad-setter,  s. 

Joinery :  A  tool  which  grasps  a  brad  by  the 
head,  and  by  which  it  is  driven  into  its  ap- 
pointed place. 

*  brade  (I),  v.t.  &  i     [From  A.S.  bregrlun,  brt- 
dan  =  to  weave,  ...  to  gripe,  lay  hold  of, 
draw,  take  out.] 

A.  Trans.:  To   draw.    (Used  specially  of 
pulling  out  a  knife  or  sword.)    [BRAID,  ».] 

"  Wyndyr  his  hand  the  knyff  he  br*dit  out." 

Henry  Lie  Uinttrel :  Wallace,  bk.  L,  S,  2S. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  extend. 

"  He  were  a  bleaunt  of  blwe,  that  bradde  to  the  erthe." 
Sir  Goto,  and  the  Or.  Knight  (ed.  Morris),  1,928. 

*  brade  (2),  *  brad,  v.t.    [From  A.S.  brcedan 
=  to  roast ;  Dut.  braden ;  O.  H.  Ger.  brdtan; 
(M.H.)  Ger.  braten  =  to  roast.]    To  roast 

"  The  king  to  souper  is  set,  served  in  halle, 

Briddes  branden.  and  brad,  in  bankers  bright" 
Sir  Gatmn  and  Sir  Col,  ii.  1. 

*  brade,  a.     [BRAID,  a. ;  BROAD.]    (Ear.  Eng. 
Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris ;  Pearl,  138.) 

Brad  -ford,  s.  &  a.  [A  geographical  name, 
evidently  from  A.S.  brad  =  broad,  and  Eng. 
ford ;  the  same  as  BROADFORD.] 

A.  As  substantive:  \7arious  places,  the  best 
known  being  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat 
of    the   woollen    manufacture ;    another    is 
"Great"  Bradford-on-the-Avon,  in  Wiltshire. 

B.  As  adjective :  Connected  with  Bradford ; 
found  near  Bradford. 

Bradford  clay,  s.  [From  Bradford  in 
Wiltshire,  where  the  clay  is  well  developed.] 

Otology :  A  marly  stratum  occurring  in  de- 
pressions above  the  Great  Oolite  and  below 
the  Forest  Marble.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
numbers  of  stone  lilies  (Apiocrinus  rotundus), 
which  occur  in  it,  also  by  Terebratuladig-ina, 
T.  cardivm,  and  T.  coarctata.  It  is  well  seen  at 
Bradford  in  Wilts,  also  near  Tctbury  Road 
Station,  but  the  crinoids  do  not  occur  at  the 
latter  locality. 

*  bra'-dit,  pa.  par.    [BRADE.] 
brad-^-pod'-i-dae,  s.  pL     [From  bradypv$ 

(q-v.).] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  mammals  belonging  to 
the  order  Edentata.  It  contains  the  Sloth 
and  its  allies. 

brad'-y-pods(£n9r.),  brad-yp-o-da(J/od. 

Lat.),  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  fipaSv-novs  (bradupmts) 
=  slow  of  foot ;  /SpoSv's  (bradiis)  =  slow,  and 
n-ovs  ( pous),  iro&k  (podos)  =  a  foot] 

Zool. :  Slow-footed  animals.  Blumenbach's 
name  for  an  order  of  mammalia,  containing 
the  genera  Bradypus,  Myrmeeophaga,  Manis, 
and  Dasypus.  Cuvier  substituted  the  term 
Edentata,  from  the  absence  in  these  animate 
of  incisor  teeth. 

brad'-y-pus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  bradypus  ;  from 
Class.  Gr.  ppa&vTtovs  (bradupous)  =  slow  of 
foot.]  [BKADYPODS.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist,    -ing, 
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1.  XotH.  :  A  mammalian  genus,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Bradypodidie  (q.v.).     It  eon- 
tains  the  Ai,  or  Common  Sloth  (Bradypus 
tridactylus),  and    other   species.     The   only 
othur  genus  is  Cholopus,  originally  written 
(incorrectly)  by  Illiger  Cholsepus  (q.v.). 

2.  Palatont.  :  Various  genera  and  species  of 
the  family  are  found  in  South  America.    They 
are  gigantic  as  compared  with  the  modern 
sloths.    The  most  notable  are  Megatherium, 
Mylodon,   Scelidotherium,   and    in  the   Post- 
Pliocene  of  North  America  Megalonyx.    (See 
these  words.) 

brae.  *  bray,  *  bra,  s.  &  a.  [led.  lira,  A.S. 
brixio,  breaw  =  the  eyebrow.  "  The  word  must 
have  passed  through  the  sense  of  eyebrow  to 
brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  quotations  illustrating 
the  change  appear.  In  spoken  use  brae  is 
mainly  Scottish,  but  is  employed  in  literary 
English."  (N.E.D.)] 

A,  As  substantive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  An  acclivity,  a  slope,  an  incline,  a  steep 
bank  ;  whether  constituting  — 

(1)  The  side  of  a  hill. 

"  Knt  ry  t  In  aue  narrow  place 
Betuix  a  louchside  ami  a  bra" 

Harbour  :  the  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  lil.  10*. 

(2)  The  bank  of  a  river. 

"  Endlaug  the  vatter  than  jreld  he 
On  ather  syilc  grot  quanttte  : 
lie  Raw  the  brayis  hye  staudand 
The  vatter  boll  thruu  alike  rynand.* 

The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  vi.  T&-S. 

2.  A  hill. 

".  .  .  Twa  men  I  saw  ayont  yon  brae." 

Ron  :  Uelenore,  p.  60.    (Jamitttn.) 

3.  The  upland,  hilly,  or  highland  parts  of  a 
country.     Used  — 

(1)  As  a  separate  word  (chiefly  in  the  plural)  : 

"  TIi  i  u  Reb  said  he  tried  Mm  with  Erse.  for  he  cam 
in  hii  youth  fr:ie  the  brirtot  Glenlivat—  but  it  wadua 
da.'—  .icon  :  A  atiquary,  ch.  ix. 

(2)  In  compos.  :  As  Braemar. 

IL  Figuratively  :  Used  of  the  hill  of  fame. 

"  Should  I  but  dare  a  hoiw  to  gpeel. 
Wi'  Allan  or  wi'  Gilbertfleld, 

The  brae*  of  fame.** 
Burnt  :  To  William  Simpton. 

B.  At  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  "  brae  "  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

brae-face,  s.  The  front  or  slope  of  a  hill. 
(Scutch.) 

"  If  a  kill  be  built  to  a  brae-face,  or  the  side  of  a 
r»::k.  it  can  have  but  three  vents."—  Maxwell  :  Htl. 
2>u<u..  p.  IIH. 

brae-head,  s.  The  summit  of  a  hill. 
{Scotch.) 

"  All  the  boyi  of  Oaruock  assembled  at  the  brae- 
tint!,  which  command!)  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Kiluiaruock  Toad."—Ayrt.  Legated,  p.  282. 

brae-laird,  braes  laird,  s.  A  pro- 
prietor of  land  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  Grampians.  (Scotch.) 

"In  Mltcheirt  Opera,  called  "The  Highland  Fair.'  a 
Br:tr.<  Laird  is  Introduced  as  the  natural  and  here- 
ditary enemy  of  a  Highland  chieftain.  "-  Kate  from 
Btr  Walter  Scott,  in  Jamieton. 

brae-side,  *  brae  syd,  s.  The  declivity 
Of  a  hill.  (Scotch.) 

"  Ane  comjKUiy  of  fresch  men  cam  to  renew  the 
bat  tell,  taking  thair  advantage  of  the  brae  sy<l."—l'it- 
tcottie:  (,Toa.,p.  in. 

brae'  man,  bray'-man,  s.  [Scotch  brae  ; 
and  Eng.  man.]  One  who  inhabits  the 
southern  side  of  the  Grampian  Hills.  (Scotch.) 

"Humanity  strongly  Invites  you  to  know 
The  wurni-wastcil  brarmani  (ate,  laid  in  yon  grave." 
Train  :  Mountain  Mate,  p  70.    {Jamieton.) 

•bra-en-gel,  s.    [BRANOILL.]    (Scotch.) 

brag,  *  brdg'-gen,  v.i.  &  t.  [Wei.  bragio  = 
to  brag  ;  brae  =  boastful  ;  Ir.  bragaim  =  I 
boast  ;  Gael,  bragaireachd  =  empty  pride, 
boasting.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  boast,  make  ostentatious  pretences, 
•wagger. 


"Thou  coward  '.  art  thoo  bragging  to  the  st»rs?" 
Skaketp.  :  Mids.tm.  Ji.  Uream,  Hi.  a. 

(a)  With  o/  before  the  object. 

"  Verona  bragt  of  him 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-goveru'd  youth." 

ti/Mkeip,  :  Horn,  and  Jul.,  1.  :.. 

(b)  On  was  frequently,  though  improperly, 
used  for  of. 

"  Yet  lo  '.  In  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on, 
Ktduc'd  at  last  to  hi»  in  my  own  dragon." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ill  285. 

*  2.  To  sound,  make  a  loud  noise. 


"  Whanne  the  voyce  of  the  trompe  ...  hi  your  eerls 
braff'ji'H  al  the  puiile  slial  cry  with  mount  out-crye."— 
Wickliffe  :  Joika.ii,  vi.  5. 

"  . .  .  the  child  brtig»  in  her  belly  already ;  'tis  yours." 
—Shakttp.  :  Love's  Labour  LuU,  v.  S. 

B.  Transitive : 
1.  To  blow  loudly 

"The  Bretoues  boldely  bragjene  theire  tromppez."— 
Jtorce  Art  hare,  MSI. 

•*  2.  To  praise  anything  excessively  or  osten- 
tatiously. 

"  You  shall  have  a  lame  lade,  bridle  and  brag  it  up 
and  down  Smithneld."— Jfathe :  Plain  Perdval. 

3.  To  reproach,  upbraid. 

"  Kyle-Stewart  I  could  hae  bragged  wide, 

For  sic  a  pair." 
Burnt :  The  AuUi  Farmer' I  Salutation. 

brag,  *  bragg,  »  bragge,  s.,  o.,  &  adv. 
[BHAO,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
1.  A  boast,  an  ostentatious  pretence. 

"  A  kind  of  conquest 
Csasar  made  hero ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
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Shakiap. :  Cymbeline,  111  1. 

*  2.  The  thing  or  matter  boasted  of. 

"  Beauty  is  nature's  brag." 

Milton ;  Comul,  749. 

3.  A  game  at  cards. 

"But  the  late  Reverend  Doctor  Robert  Douglas, 
minister  of  Galashiels,  assured  the  author,  that  the 
last  time  lie  saw  Andrew  Gemmells  he  was  engaged  in 
a  gam^at  brag  with  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  distinc- 
tion, and  birth."— Scott :  Advt.  to  Antiquary,  p.  viii. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  a  bad  sense  :  Boastful. 

"  Hi  schulde  nought  beren  hem  so  bragg." 

Piers  Plovtman't  Crede,  708. 

2.  In  a  good  sense  :  Brave. 

".  .  .  boldest  and  bragueit  in  armes." 

William  of  Palerne  (ed.  Skeat),  3048. 

C.  As  adverb: 

1.  Boastingly. 

"  Hy  schulde  nought  beren  hem  so  bragg  ne  [belden] 
so  heyghe  "  Piert  Plow.  Crude,  706. 

2.  Proudly,  conceitedly. 

"  Seest  howe  brag  yond  Bullocke  beares, 
So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares  ?  " 

Upenser:  Tlte  Step.  C'al.ii. 

*  brag'-an9e,  s.    [From  Eng.  brag,  s.,  and 
suffix  -a'nce.}    Boasting,  arrogance. 

bra-gan'-ti-a,  s.    [Named  after  the  Duke  of 
Braganza.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Aristolochiaceaj  (Birthworts). 
Eragantia  tomentosa,  a  species  growing  in 
Java,  is  very  bitter,  and  is  used  in  chat  island 
asan  einmenagogue.  Therootsof  B.  Wallichii, 
nibbed  up  with  lime-juice,  are  usi-d  in  the 
West  of  India  as  an  appliance  in  snake  bites. 

*  brag'-at,  s.    [BRAOOET,  s.] 

brag-ga-dd'-9i-6,  *  brag  ga  do'  9hi  o,  *. 

[BRAG,    v.      A  word  invented   by  Spenser 
(Skeat).] 

1.  As  a  proper  name  (of  the  forms  Braggado- 
cio and  Braggadochio) :  The  name  given  by 
Spenser  to  one  of  his  imaginary  knights,  "Sir 
Braggadochio,"  who  is  always  boasting  of  the 
heroic  deeds  he  has  done  and  intends  to  do, 
but  is  all  the  while  a  coward  at  heart. 

"  Shce,  that  liase  /Iraggadochio  did  affray. 
And  made  him  i .  -i  "lit  of  the  forest  ronne  : 
Belphcebe  was  her  name,  asfaireas  Hiojliussuune." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.,  v.  27. 

2.  A  cowardly  boaster. 

"  Elevated  to  office.  »  hether  the  office  lie  a  clerkship 
In  tlie  Customs  or  a  Captaincy. General,  lie  Incomes 
forthwith  a  braffgadociit,  self-asserting  and  insolent, 
often  grasping  and  extortionate."— Times,  J  uue  i,  1870. 

3.  Empty  boasting. 

*  brag'-gard,  s.    [  BR AGGA  RT.  ] 

*  brag'-gard  ism,. s.    [Eng.  braggard ;  -ism.] 

Boostfulness,  bragging. 

"Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardiim  is  thisr"— 
Sbaketp.  :  Tim  dent.,  11.  4. 

t  brag'-gart,  *  brag'-gard,  s.    [From  Eng. 
brag ;  and  suffix  -art,  -an/.] 

A.  As  siibst. :  A  bragger,  boastful  fellow. 

"  Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 
Let  him  fear  this,  for  it  » ill  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  I*  found  an  ass." 

Shaketp.  :  All'l  Well,  iv.  ::. 

"...  a  shallow  braggart  conscious  sincerity."— 
Carlyle:  Jlervet,  J/ero-urorship.  L«ct.  iL 

B.  A.i  adj. :  Given  to  bragging ;  boastful, 
vainglorious. 

"The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight, 
1  Are  these,  he  said,  •  our  yeomen  wight 
Each  brnyt'irl  i-hllrl  OOUld  iKMwt  Iwfore, 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  Imldric  liore!'" 

Scott .-  The  Lord  of  the  lilet,  vi.  Z4. 


*  brag'-gart-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  braggart ;  -ly.} 
Like  a  braggart,  boastful. 

"A  proud,  vain-glorious,  and  braggartly  spirit"— 
Chapman  :  llomer,  bk.  lii. 

bragged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAO,  v.} 

A.  ^s  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj. :  Boasted,  vaunted. 
"  Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hector 

That  \va»  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny," 
Thou  shuulust  not  'scape  me  here." 

Ah/tkesp.  :  Coriolintu,  i.  1 

brag  ger,  s.  [Eng.  bragg;  -ex.}  One  who 
brags  ;  a  vain,  ostentatious  pretender  ;  a  brag- 
gart. 

"A  bretoner,  a  braggere." 

Langland  :  P.  Plowman,  4,104, 

"  Such  as  have  had  opiwrtunity  to  sound  these  tirag. 
ten  tlioro'ighly,  l<y  Imving  sometimes  endured  the 
ptmanue  of  their  sottish  company,  have  found  them  in 
converse  empty  and  insipid.  — South. 

*  brag'-ger-y,  *.    [Eng.  bragger;  -y.]    Vain 
show,  pomp. 

"All  the  nobles  of  the  Freuche  courte  were  in  gar- 
mentes  of  many  colmra  MI  that  they  wei-e  nutknowen 
from  the  braggery."— Hall :  Ui-nry  I' 1/1,  an.  12. 

*brag'-get,  *  brag-gat,  *brag-at,  *  bra- 
got,  bra  gett,  '  bra  ket.s.  [Wei.  bragot 
=  a  kind  of  mead  :  Cornish  brcgautt ;  Ir.  bra- 
cat  :  Wei.  brag  ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  braich  —  malt,  fer- 
mented grain.  Connected  wi.h  brew,  A.S. 
breowan  (Skeat).]  A  kind  of  nit-ad  ;  a  liquor 
made  of  honey  and  ale  fermented,  with  spices, 
&c. 

"  Bragett,  drynke  (bragot  or  brakef.  K.  H.  P.)    .Wet- 

Winnlii'in,  bragctum.'—Pr'.mpt.  Parv. 

"  Hir  mouth  was  sweete  as  bragat  is  or  mrth. 
Or  hoord  of  apples,  layd  in  hay  or  h.  Hi." 

Chaucer:  The  Uiller't  Tale,  ..J61-62. 

brag'-gihg,  *  brag  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,k». 
[BRAG,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  part.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Boasting,  arrogance. 

41  Howlwit  he  nothing  at  all  ceased  from  his  brng- 
uing.  but  still  was  filled  with  pride,  breathing  out  lira 
in  his  rage  against  the  Jews,  and  commanding  to  Last4 
the  journey.  —  2  Slucaibect,  ix.  7. 

2.  Loud  blowing,  noise. 


brag'-ging-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bragging ; -ly.]  In 
a  bragging  manner,  boastfully,  ostentatiously. 

"  None  bewail  more  bra<ighigl u  Germanicus  death  in 
outward  show,  then  such  as  in  their  harts  are  most 
glad."— <lreneu>ay :  Taci:ut;  Aanalet,^  58. 

brag'-gir.s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Gael,  braiyh 
—  The  top,  the  summit,  or  braigh,  v.=  to  give 
a  crackling  sound  ;  Dan.  brage  =  to  crack,  to 
crash,  brag,  bragen  =  crack,  crash,  crackling 
noise.]  The  name  given  in  the  island  of  Lewis 
to  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Alga  Marina. 

"They  continue  to  manure  the  ground  until  tUa 
tenth  of  June,  if  they  have  plenty  of  Uraggir,  i.e.  the 
broad  leaves  growing  on  the  top  of  the  Alga  Marina." 
— Ua  tin:  West.  111.,  p.  64. 

IT  Britten  and  Holland  are  unable  to  decide 
what  species  of  seaweed  is  meant  by  Alga 
marina.  Can  it  be  Fucus  ?iodo»u*  t 

*  brag  mg.  «.    [BRAGGING,  «.] 

bra-gi'te,  s.  [From  Bra^i,  an  old  Scandina- 
vian deity  (?)  ;  and  suit,  -ite  (if in.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  Bragite  of  Forbes  and  Dahll.  Pro- 
bably altered  Fireiu.  It  occurs  imbedded  in 
orthoclase  in  Norway  and  Greenland.  Or  a 
variety  of  Fergusonite  (q.v.). 

*brag'-less,  a.  [Eng.  brag;  -kss.]  Without 
boasting  or  ostentation. 

"  lii-i.  The  bruit  is,  Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 
Aj'it.  If  it  be  so,  yet  braglea  let  it  lie  ; 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he." 

Shaketp. :  Troll,  and  Creu.,  v.  9. 

*  brag'-ly,  adv.      [Eng.    brag ;    -ly.]     In   & 
manner  worthy  of  being  boasted  of,  linely. 

"Seest  not  thllk  hawthorn  studde, 
How  bragly  it  heginnen  to  luidde, 
And  utter  his  tender  head  ?" 

Spenser :  Sliep.  Cat.,  in. 

br&g'-wort,  brSg'-wort  (Scotch),  s.  [BRAO- 
OET.]  (Scotch.)  Mead,  a  beverage  made  from 
the  ilrcgs  of  honey. 

"  To  leant  that  the  Scottish  bregmirt,  or  mead,  so 
plentiful  at  a  harvest  Mipix-r,  is  tlie  si-lf-aame  drink 
with  which  the  votaries  of  Kiniiiion  cl.eered  them- 
selves may  well  alarm  a  devout  mind,"  &c.— Black- 
wood's  Mag.,  Jan.,  1821,  p.  40S. 

Brah'-ma,    *  Bra  ma,    t  Brah   man,  s. 

[Ger.&,c.,Iirama,  liralima;  in  Mahratta  and  the 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  os  -  e.    ey  =  a.    «m     kw. 
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modern  languages  of  India,  Brahma,  from  San- 
scrit Brdhman,  not  Brahman  =  a  member  of 
the  Hindoo  sacred  caste ;  but  (I)  Neut.  =  force, 
power,  will,  wish,  the  propulsive  force  of  crea- 
tion ;  (2)  Masc. :  (a)  Self ;  (b)  The  being  Brahma 
(see  def.).  (Afar  Mutter:  Chips  from  a  Ger- 
man Workshop,  vol.  i.  (1867),  pp.  70-1.).] 

Hindu  Mythol. :  The  first  person  of  the 
Hindu  triad,  the  others  being  Vishnu  and  Siva. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  first  is  the  Creator, 
the  second* 
the  Preser- 
ver, and  the 
third  the  De- 
stroyer. The 
first  is  scarce- 
ly worship- 
ped, except 
at  Pokher,  in1 
Ajmcre,  and 
Bithoor  in 
the  Doab,  the 
residence  of 
the  infamous 
Nana  Sahub. 
He  is  repre- 
sented as  a 
man  of  a  red 
colour,  with 

four      faces.  BRAHMA. 

Ho     has    in 

general  four  hands,  in  one  of  which  he  holds  a 
portion  of  the  Vcdas,  in  one  a  lustral  vessel, 
in  one  a  rosary,  and  in  one  a  sacrificial  spoon. 
For  the  present  state  of  his  worship  see  BRAH- 

MANISM. 

"  When  Brama'i  children  perish'd  for  his  name.' 

Campbell :  Pleasures  of  Hope,  pt  i. 

Brah'-ma  (2),  s.  &  a.    [BRAHMAPOOTRA.] 

Brahma  -  fowl,    *.      [BRAHMAPOOTRA- 
FOWL.] 

Brah  -man,  Brah'-min,  *  Bra  -mm, 
*  Brach-man,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  <fec. ,  Bramin ; 
Ger.  Bramine,  Brachmane ;  FT.  Bramin,  Bra- 
mine,  Bracmans ;  Sp.  &  Port.  Bramin,  Bro- 
mine, Brachmane ;  ItaL  Bramino ;  Lat.  pi. 
Brachmanae,  Brachmanes  ;  Gr.  ftpaxiiavcs 
(Brachmanes) ;  Mahratta  Brdhman ;  Sanscrit 
Brahman,  not  Brdhman  =  Brahma  (q.v.)  = 
a  member  of  the  sacred  caste,  from  Brahman 
=  Brahma  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Originally :  One  of  the  Aryan  conquerors 
'of  India  who  discharged  priestly  functions, 
whose  ascendency,  however,  over  his  fellows 
was  intellectual  and  spiritual,  but  not  yet 
political  or  supported  by  the  caste  system. 

2.  Now :   One  of  the  four  leading  castes  of 
India,  the  others,  theoretically  at  least,  being 
Kshatryas   (Warriors),    Vaisyas   (Merchants), 
and  Sudras  (Labourers),  not  reckoning  out- 
casts beyond  the  pale.      [CASTE.]     [For  the 
rise  of  the  Brahmans  see  BRAHMANISM.]    The 
Brahmans  in  many  places  at  present  are  about 
a  tenth  part  of  the  community.    They  are  the 
most  intellectual  of  all  castes,  having  great 
mental  subtlety.    They  are  admirably  adapted 
for  metaphysical  speculation  and  for  mathe- 
matical reasoning  ;  but  throughout  their  vast 
literature  they   have  almost  uniformly  told 
monstrous  myths  in  lieu  of  history.    Nor  do 
they  care  much  for  natural  science.    In  these 
two   respects  they  fall  short  of  the  average 
European  mind.    (BRAHMANISM.] 


"  The  worshippers  of  Agni  no  longer  form  a  distinct 
class,  a  few  Agnihotra  Brahman*,  who  preserve  the 
family,  may  be  met  with."— H.  B.  WiUon:  Religionnf 
Ote  Uindus. 

B.  As'adjectire :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  a 
member  of  the  caste  described  under  A. 

f  Brahmana  beads,  Brahman's  'beads :  A 
name  given  in  India  to  the  corrugated  seeds 
of  Eteocarpus,  used  by  the  Brahmans  and 
others  as  necklaces.  They  are  sometimes 
worn  as  beads  by  children  in  East  London, 
having  been  brought  from  India  by  sea- 
faring relatives  or  friends. 

Ttra.rimg.Ti  bull,  Brahminy  bull,  s. 
The  Zebu,  a  variety  of  the  Bos  taunts,  or  Com- 
mon Ox.  It  is  distinguished  by  having  a 
large  fatty  hump  on  its  shoulders.  Divine 
honours  are  paid  to  it  in  India,  and  it  is 
deemed  an  act  of  piety  to  turn  one  loose  in  the 
streets,  without  any  provision  for  its  main- 
tenance. It  therefore  helps  itself  from  green- 
grocers' stalls  or  from  gardens.  It  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  dangerous  to  pedestrians,  hut  at  times 
has  warlike  encounters  with  its  humped  com- 


peers, besides  systematically  persecuting  all 
cattle  destitute  of  a  hump.  It  is  unpopular 
with  those  who  are  not  of  the  Hindoo  faith, 
but  they  dare  not  for  their  lives  openly  injure 
it,  though  the  writer  has  heard  of  one  being 
killed,  suspicion  falling  on  a  European  whose 
garden  the  divine  beast  had  robbed. 

Brah  man  ic,  Brah'-min  -ic,  «..  [From 
Brahman,  Brahmin,  and  suff.  -ic.  In  Fr. 
Brahmanigue.  ]  Pertaining  to  Brahmans  or  to 
Brahmanism. 

"...  the  corruption  of  the  BraJiminic  religion." — 
Sloiheim  :  Ch.  Hitt.,  trails,  by  Murdoch,  ed.  1SC5,  p. 
716.  (Note.) 

"The  earlier  systems  of  Brahmanic  philosophy."— 
Max  if  tiller :  Chipt  from  a  German  Workthop,  vol.  L 
(18S7),  p.  225. 

Brah-man  i-cal,    Brah-min'-i-cal,    a. 

[From  Brahmanic,  Brahminic ;  -al.]  The  same 
as  BRAHMANIC  (q.v.). 

Brah  -man-ism,  Brah  min-ism,  s. 
[From  Eng.,  &c.  Brahman,  Brahmin,  and  sutf. 
-ism.  In  Ger.  Bramanism  ;  Fr.  Brahmanisme.] 

Theol.,  Hist.,  &  Phil. :  The  system  of  reli- 
gious belief  and  practice  introduced  and  pro- 
pagated by  the  Brahraans.  This  greatly  varied 
with  the  lapse  of  ages,  but  to  every  successive 
form  of  it  the  name  Brahmanism  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  India  seem  to 
have  been  mainly  Turanians.  [TURANIAN.] 
When,  at  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity, 
these  entered  the  peninsula,  an  Aryan  nation 
or  tribe  existed  in  Central  Asia,  N.  W.  of 
India,  speaking  a  language  as  yet  unrecog- 
nised, which  was  the  parent  of  nearly  all  the 
present  European  tongues,  our  own  not  ex- 
cepted.  At  an  unknown  date  a  great  part  of 
this  Aryan  nation  migrated  to  the  north-west, 
and  settled  in  Europe,  the  remainder  taking 
the  contrary  direction,  and  entering  India  by 
the  way  of  the  Punjaub.  [ARYAN.]  Admiring 
the  glorious  Eastern  sky,  they  applied  to  it, 
and  to  the  elements  of  nature,  glowing  ad- 
jectival epithets  ;  these  gradually  became 
abstract  substantives,  then  the  qualities  ex- 
pressed were  personified,  and  gods  ruling  over 
the  several  elements  were  recognised.  Thus  the 
sky  was  first  called  Deva,  adj.  =  (1)  bright, 
then  (2)  brightness,  next  (3)  the  Bright  God  ; 
or,  if  the  adjectival  meaning  be  retained, 
Divine.  This  is  the  familiar  Lat.  Dens  =  God. 
Similarly  Di/oiw  =  the  sky,  is  Gr.  Zevs  (Zeus), 
genit.  Atos  (Dies'),  from  At's  (Z)is),  Latin  Dies 
piter  =  Jupiter.  Other  divinities  worshipped 
were,  Agni  =  fire  (Lat.  ignis),  Surya  =  the 
sun,  Ushus  =  the  dawn  [Gr.  -riuis  (eos)],  Mamt 
=  storm  (Lat.  Mars),  Prithivi  =  the  earth, 
Ap  —  the  waters,  Nodi  =  the  rivers,  Varuna 
=  the  sky  [Gr.  ovpavos  (mtranos)],  Mitra  = 
the  sun,  and  Indra  =  the  day.  These  gods 
are  invoked  in  the  1,017  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  the  oldest  Aryan  book  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Hang,  of  the  Sanscrit  College  at  Poonah, 
thinks  the  oldest  of  these  may  have  been  com- 
posed and  uttered  from  2400-2000  B.C.,  or  at 
least  from  2000  to  1400  B.C.  Max  Miiller,  the 
translator  of  the  Rig-Veda,  more  moderately 
dates  most  of  them  between  1500  and  1200 
B.C.,  believing  the  collection  to  have  been 
finished  about  1100  B.C.  [RIG-VEDA,  VEDA.] 

Whilst  the  Aryans  were  in  the  Punjaub  a 
religious  schism  took  place  amongst  them, 
and  a  large  number  of  tnem  left  India  for 
Persia  with  feelings  so  bitter  that  what  their 
former  friends  left  behind  called  gods  they 
transformed  into  demons.  The  venerabla 
Deva  =  God,  was  changed  into  daeva  =  an  evil 
spirit  Iran  (Persia)  was  the  place  to  which 
the  seceders  went,  and  there  their  faith  deve- 
loped into  Zoroastrianism  (q.v.).  (See  also 
Zend-avesta.) 

The  Rig-Veda  was  followed  by  three  more, 
the  Yajur-veda,  the  Sdma-veda,  and  the  Atlia- 
roa-veda,  each  with  a  Sanhita  or  collection 
written  in  poetry,  and  Brahmanas  and  Sutras, 
prose  compositions ;  but  these  are  not  so 
valuable  as  the  Rig-Veda  for  tracing  the  old 
beliefs. 

From  about  1000  to  800  B.C.  collections 
were  being  made  of  the  old  sacred  literature. 
From  about  800  to  600  B.C.  the  Brahmanas 
were  composed  (Dr.  Hang  thinks  between 
1400  and  1200  B.C.).  Then  the  Sutras  (exe- 
getical  compositions),  which  follow,  make 
Brahmanas  as  well  as  Mantras  divine. 

The  exact  date  of  the  two  great  epic  poems 
— the  Ramayana  and  the  Mehabharat— is  un- 
known ;  but  the  former  is  believed  to  be  the 
older.  By  the  time  that  it  appeared  the  con- 
stellation of  Vedic  gods  had  set,  and  one  of 


deified  heroes  was  arising  or  had  arisen. 
Rama,  the  deified  King  of  Ayodhya  (Oude), 
the  hero  of  the  former  poem,  is  still  exten- 
sively worshipped,  along  with  his  friend  and 
follower,  Hunooman,  the  monkey  god  So  is 
Krishna,  the  hero  of  the  Mahabharat 

During  the  period  of  the  Brahmanas,  the 
Brahmanic  priesthood  had  risen  to  great 
power  ;  during  that  of  the  Sutras  they  were  in 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  caste  dignity.  By 
the  sixth  century  Booddha  had  arisen  to 
preach  the  equality  of  all  castes,  and  his 
system  was  dominant  in  India  from  about  250 
B.C.  till  750  A.D.,  that  is,  for  a  thousand 
years.  [BOODDHISM.] 

When  Brahmanism  reasserts  its  sway  the 
Hindoo  triad  of  gods  —  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Shiva — have  arisen  (see  these  words). 
Nay,  Brahma  has  become  almost  obsolete, 
and  the  respective  advocates  of  Vishnu  and 
Shiva  are  at  variance.  Between  the  twelfth 
and  the  sixteenth  centuries  monastic  reformers 
formed  sects,  some  Vishnuvite,  others  Sivaite. 
New  sacred  books,  called,  however,  Puranas 
(meaning  old),  are  penned  to  advocate  the 
tenets  of  conflicting  sects,  and,  though  contra- 
dicting each  other,  are  accepted  as  divine. 
The  Mohammedan  invasion  somewhat  re- 
pressed their  quarrels  [PURANAS.]  At 
present,  the  worship  of  Vishnu  under  the 
forms  of  Krishna  and  of  Rama,  and  of  Siva 
under  that  of  the  Lingam  ;  with  the  veneration 
of  Sukti,  the  power  and  energy  of  the  divine 
nature  in  action  ;  to  which  must  be  added  the 
adoration  of  Hunooman,  Rama's  friend ;  and 
in  many  places  of  aboriginal  Turanian  gods,  are 
the  most  prevalent  forms  of  popular  Hinduism. 
Reformers  are  falling  back  on  the  Vedas,  and 
Christianity  obtains  converts  from  it  in  every 
part  of  the  land. 

Brah  -man-ist,  s.  [From  Eng.,  4c.  Brah- 
man ;  and  suff.  -ist.]  A  professor  of  the  Brah- 
manic faith.  [BRAHMANISM.] 

"  Berghard,  In  his  '  Physical  Atlas,'  gives  the  follow- 
ing division  of  the  human  race  according  to  religion 
.  .  .  Brahmanistt  .  .  .  134  per  cent"—  Max  Miiller: 
Chipt  from  a.  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.,  p.  215.  (Note.) 

Brah-ma  poo  tra,  Brah  ma  pu  tra, 
s.  &  a.  tSansc.  Brahma  (1)  (q  v.).,  and  pootra, 
putra  =  a  son.] 

A.  As  subst.  (Geog.):    A  very  large  river, 
rising  in  south-west  Thibet  and  falling  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

B.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to  the  river   de- 
scribed under  A. 

Brahmapootra  or  Brahma-fowl,  «. 

A  variety  of  poultry,  so  called  from  their  being 
supposed  to  have  been  imported  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Brahmapootra  river. 

Brah'-min-ee,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Brahmin;  •«.] 
A  female  Brahman. 

Brah'-min-ess,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Bralimin ; 
-ess.]  A  female  Brahman,  a  Brahminee. 

braid  (1),  •  braide,  •  brayde,  ' brai  den, 
*brei'-den  (Eng.),  braid,  *brade, 
*  brayd  (Scotch),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  bredan  =  to 
bend,  fold,  braid,  knit,  gripe,  lay  hold  of, 
draw,  drive,  or  take  out  or  away  (Bosworth) ; 
bregdan  =  to  bind,  knit,  vibrate,  or  draw 
forth  (Bosworth) ;  O.  Icel.  bregdha,  briydha  = 
(1)  to  braid  with,  (2)  to  broider  ;  (int.)  -  to 
start  quickly;  O.  Fris.  breida,  brida;  O.L. 
Ger.  breydan ;  O.H.  Ger.  brettan.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  L  Of  sudden  movement  (see  O.  Icel.  bregdha): 
To  draw    out    quickly.     (Used    of   the    un- 
sheathing or  brandishing  of  a  sword  or  similar 
weapon.) 

"  Then  this  byrne  braydtt  owte  a  brand."— Ant  an 
qf  Arthur,  x. 

"  Wudyr  his  hand  the  knyffhe  bradit  owl* 

Wallace,  i.  223.    (H.8.) 

T  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 
To  braid  one's  self:  To  depart  quickly.    [B., 
I.  1.] 

"Hee  bredde  an  al  on  his  harm  and  brai -let  him 
than."  Alitaunder  (ed  SkeaU  1,<KH 

*IL  Of  more  or  less  circular  movement:  To 
turn  about;  to  turn  round. 

"  Ane  Duerzh  ftrnvrf i!  about,  besily  and  bane, 
Small  biruis  on  broche,  be  ane  brigh  tyre." 

daman  and  Gol.,  I.  7.    (Jjmietnn.) 

*  IH.  Of  movement  taking  the  form  of  assault : 
To  attack,  to  assault.    (Ruddman  <tJamiesun\ 

*  «[  To  braid  down :  To  throw  down,  to  beat 
down.    (Skeat.) 

"  To  the  erth  he  brayd  him  downe." 

fmrine  and  Gav.,  S.l«. 


boll,  boy;  pout.  jo"wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  & 
-ci*n.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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IV.  Of  the  interwinding  of  things  together : 
1.  To  weave  or  entwine  together ;  to  twine, 
to  twist,  to  plat. 

.  and  the  nicest  maiden's  loclu 


2.  To  intertwine  or  interlace  around  any- 
thing. 

"This  hall.  In  which  a  child  I  played. 
Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid. 
The  bramble  and  the  thoni  may  braid  : 
Or,  passed  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 
It  ne'er  way  shelter  Rokehy's  line." 

Scott :  Kokebg,  T.  1L 

•B.  Intransitive  (of  rapid  movement) : 
L  To  move  quickly  ;  to  take  a  series  of  long 
Steps  in  rapid  succession.    (Scotch). 

"And  as  he  bradit  furth  apoun  the  bent." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  331.  84. 
"Syne  down  the  brae  Syrn  braid  lyk  thunder." 

£ ftrgrem,  1L  183,  »t.  7. 

8.  To  rush. 

"  As  Mine  with  his  burnes  he  braide  into  p'rese. 
And  demened  him  dou  till  with  denies  ful  rude." 
William  of  Palerne  (ed.  Skeat),  3,848-49. 

8.  To  awake,  to  spring  ;  to  start,  to  start  up. 

"  Than  the  burde  in  her  bed  braide  of  hur  slepe. 
And  whan  shee  wakyug  was  shee  woudred  in  hert." 
AliMiiniler  (ed.  Skeat).  724-5. 

4.  To  break  out ;  to  issue  with  violence, 

"And  all  enraglt  thir  wordis  gan  furth  brade." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  112,  ». 
"Furth  at  the  ilk  porte  the  wyndis  brade  in  ane 

route."  Ibid.,  15,  Si. 

"  On  syde  he  bradit  for  to  eschew  the  dynt 

Ibid.,  142,  3.    (Jamieton.) 

6.  To  cry  out. 


1  (1)  To  braid  up  the  head  :  To  toss  the  head 
as  a  high-mettled  horse  does,  to  carry  the 
head  high. 

"  I  wald  na  langer  beir  on  brydil,  bot  braid  up  my 

held : 

Thair  micht  no  mollat  mak  me  raoy,  nor  bald  my 
mouth  in. "  Dunbar :  Mail.  Poemt,  p.  6. 

(2)  To  braid  up  the  burde:  To  put  up  the 
'leaves  of  the  table  (T).  A  phrase  used  by 
James  I.  (Jumieson.) 

braid  (2),  v.i.    [BREED,  v.i.] 

braid,  *  braide,  *  braydc,  s.    [From  A.S. 
bragd,  bregd  ;  O.  Icel.  bragda,  bragth  =  a  sud- 
den motion,  trick,  sleight,  look,  or  expres- 
sion.]   [BRAID,  v.  (q.v.).] 
*  L  Of  sudden  motion,  or  of  anything  sudden : 

1.  A   sudden   motion,    a   start,  a  rush,  a 
charge,  a  sally. 

"Go  we  ther-for  with  strengths  of  bond;  we  willeu 
make  a  braide." 

Sir  Ferumbrat  (ed.  Herrtage),  8,122. 

2.  An  assault,  a  thrust,  aim  to  strike ;  an 
attack,  an  invasion. 

"...  If  the  Scottis    ,  ^, 

Of  treson  in  any  thing,  ageyn  He 

K.  Brunne,  p.  138. 

"Syne  to  me  with  his  club  he  maid  aue  braid." 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  451,  41.    (Jamieton.) 

3.  A  reproach,  a  taunt,  upbraiding. 

r  soules   with   qui]>i>es  a 
Rob.  E.  of  Huntingd.,  bL  L,  1.60L 

4.  Sudden  fate. 

"By-thenk  ye  wel  of  that  brayde.  that  touchede  duke 
Myloun."         Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Heritage),  2,008. 

5.  A  moment  of  time. 

If  At  a  braid,  At  a  brayde :  At  a  start,  at 
once. 

"  And  vche  best  at.  a  brayde  ther  hym  best  lykez." 
tar.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt  (ed.  Murris) ;  Clcanneu,  539. 

In  a  brayd :  In  a  moment. 

"  Baltazar  in  a  brayd  bede  vus  ther-of." 
Mar.  F.ng.  AUU.  Pomu  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanneu,  1,507. 
ft,  A  grimace. 

"  And  grymly  gryu  on  hym  and  Were, 
And  hydtis  Urcydci  mnk  hym  to  fere." 

Kichtird  nolle  d,-  Unmpolle,  2,226-7. 

7.  The  cry  of  a  newly-born  child.    (Scotch.) 
(Crai0(  Jamieson,  £c.) 
IL  Of  something  woven  : 
1.  Gen. :  Twist,  plaiting. 

"  Nor  brnldt  of  gold  the  varied  tresses  bind. 
That  fly  disorder  d  with  the  wanton  wind." 

Pope :  Sappho  and  Phaon,  8*-«.     ' 
"  Then  hasten  we,  maid. 
To  twine  our  braid." 

Moon :  L.  K.,  Light  of  tin  Harem. 

•2.  Spec.  : 

(1)  Braided  gold.    (Scotch.) 

"  In  the  fyrst  a  belt  of  crammassy  hernessit  with 
(Old  A  braid." -Inrentoriet,  p  8.  (Jamieton.) 

(2)  A  narrow  woolkn  fabric  used  for  binding. 

•  braid  (1),  a.  4  «.  [From  A.S.  bragd,  bregd  = 
deceit,  fiction;  Icel.  bragdh  =  fraud,  deceit; 
from  A.S.  bredan  =  to  weave,  ...  to  draw 
(as  into  a  net).]  [BRAID,  «.] 


A.  As  adjective :  Deceitful. 

"  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braU. 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid.* 

Shaketp. :  AU't  WeU,  iv.  2. 

B.  Ai   substantive  :    Deceit,  anything   de- 
ceitful. 

"  Dlan  rose  with  all  her  maids 
Blushing  thus  at  love  his  braidt." 

Oreene  :  tfeter  too  Late,  1,814. 

»  braid  (2),  *  brade,  o.  [A.S.  brdd  =  broad.  ] 
[BROAD.] 

1.  Broad. 

"'Ay,  ye  might  have  said  in  braid  Scotland,  gude- 
wife,'  added  the  fiddler."— Sco«;  Redgauntltt,  let.  x. 

2.  Plain,  intelligible. 

"  And  yit  fonoith  I  set  my  besy  pane, 
(As  that  I  couth)  to  make  it  brade  and  plain." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  Pret  5,  4. 

braid-band,  a.    [BROAD-BAND.]   (Scotch.) 

braid-bonnet,  s. 

1.  A  Scots  bonnet,  usually  of  dark  blue 
wool  with  a  short  thick  tassel. 

2.  A  bonnet  piece  (q.v.). 
braid-oast,  ado.    [BROADCAST.]   (Scotch.) 

braid-comb,  s.  A  large  comb  for  a 
woman's  back  hair. 

*  braid,  *  brade,  adv.    [BROAD.]    Widely. 

"  The  heuinly  portis  crisUllyne 
Vpwarpis  brade,  the  warld  till  illumyne." 

Doug. :  Virgil.  399,  26. 

braid  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAID.] 

"Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Late  Minttrel,  vt  4. 
"  Golden  tresses  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run  !  " 

Longfelloto :  Maidenhood. 

bra  id  er,  s.    [Eng.  braid ;  -er.] 

L  Gen. :  That  which  braids. 

2.  Spec.:  A  sewing-machine  attachment 
provided  with  an  opening  to  guide  and  lay 
a  braid  on  the  cloth  under  the  action  of  the 
needle.  The  braid-guiding  opening  may  be  in 
the  presser  and  in  advance  of  the  needle-hole, 
or  in  the  cloth-plate,  or  in  a  separate  attach- 
ment secured  to  the  cloth-plate. 

braid -ing,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  ».    [BRAID,  v.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  part.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  braids. 

2.  Braids  taken  collectively. 

"A  gentleman  enveloped  In  mustachios,  whiskers, 
fur  collars,  and  braiding,  .  .  ."—Thackeray.  (Oood- 
rich  *  Porter.) 

braiding-machine,  s, 

Machinery : 

1.  A  machine  in  which  a  fabric  Is  made  by 
the  laying  up  of  three  or  more  threads  by 
a  plaiting  process.     Mechanism  guides  the 
thread-holding  bobbins  in  a  serpentine  course 
to  interlace  the  threads. 

2.  A  braider  (q.v.). 
Braid  if  m,  s.    [See  def.] 

Therapeutics:  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
hypnotism  (q.v.),  from  Mr.  J.  Braid,  a  Man- 
chester surgeon,  one  of  the  early  investigators 
of  the  subject. 

Braid -ist,  s,  [Eng.  Braid(ism);  -ist.]  One 
who  practises  hypnotism  ;  a  hypnotist. 

braid  -nes,  s.    [BROADNESS.]    (Scotch.) 

bra'-le,  bray'-ie,  a.  [Scotch  brat :  suffix  -ie 
=  Eng.  -y] 

1.  Sloping. 

2.  Hilly. 

*  braie,  »  brai  -in  (I),  v.t.    [BEAT.] 

*  brai  -in  (2),  v.    [BRAY  (2),  v.] 

braik,  ».  [Cf.  Dut.  braxxkluest  =  nausea, 
qualm  ;  braakdrank  —  vomit.]  To  vomit 
(Scotch.) 

"Scbe  blubbirt,  bokkit,  and  braikil  still." 

l.yniliiiy:  S.  /'.A,  it  87. 

*  braik  (1),  s.  [Probably  the  same  as  Eng.  brag, 
s.  (q.v.).     Or  from  Icel.  6raA:o  =  to  make  a 
noise.)    A  threat.    (Scotch.) 

"  All  thocht  with  braik,  and  hoist,  or  wappluuis  he 
Me  doith  awate,  and  mauace  for  to  de. 

Doug. :  Virgil,  374,  32. 

braik  (2),  «.    [BREAK.]    (Scotch.) 

braik  (3),  *.  [O.  Sw.  braaka,  from  braaka,  v. 
=  to  break.]  (Jamieson.)  [BRAKE  (1),  «.] 


1.  A  kind  of  harrow.     (Scotch.) 

"  While  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake. 
An'  powiiies  reek  in  plough  or  braik." 

Uurnt :  Epittle  to  J.  Lnpraik. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  dressing  hemp, 
&c.    (Jamieson.) 

•  braik  in,  s.    [BRACKEN.] 

*  braik  -It,  a.   [From  Ir.  breac,  brek = speckled, 
pied,  motley.]    Speckled.     (Scotch,) 

brail,  *  braylc,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  braid, 
brawl,  braioele,  braieul  =  a  band  placed  round 
the  breeches ;  O.  Fr.  braie,  braye  =  breeches ; 
Prov.  braya;  Sp.  &  Port,  braya ;  Ital.  braca; 
from  Lat.  brocading.),  &racce(pl.)=  breeches.] 

[BREECnF.8.] 

1.  Falconry :  (1)  A  piece  of  leather  with 
which  to  bind  up  a  hawk's  wing ;  (2)  The  mass 
of  feathers  about  the  fundament  of  a  hawk. 
(Cotgrave.) 

2.  Naut.  (pi.  brails') :  Ropes  used  to  gather 
up  the  foot  and  leeches  of  a  sail,  preparatory 
to  furling. 

If  The  brails  of  a  gaff-sail  are  for  hauling 
the  after-leech  of  the  sail  forward  and  up- 
ward, previous  to  furling :  towards  the  head 
(peak-braik) ;  neck  (throat-brails);  and  luff 
(foot-brails).  The  lee-brails  are  hauled  upon 
in  furling. 

brail,  v.t.    [From  brail,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Falconry:    To  fasten   up  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  to  confiae  it  from  flight.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  By  Hebe  fill'il ;  who  states  the  prime 
Of  youth,  and  brailt  the  wings  of  tir-e." 

Urania  to  the  0. 

2.  Naut. :  To  haul  up  into  the  brails,  to 
truss  up  with  the  brails.    (Followed  by  up.) 

"  Cheerily,  my  hearties !  yo  heave  ho : 
Brail  up  the  mainsail,  and  let  her  go." 

Longfellow  ;  The  Golden  Legend,  T. 

brain,  *  brainc,  *  brayn,  *  brayne,  s.  & 

a.  [A.S.  brcegen,  bragen,  bregen  ;  Dut.  brein  ; 
O.  Dut.  bregen;  O.  Fries,  brein.  Perhaps 
cognate  with  Gr.  flpiyna.  (bregma),  £pcyju.6« 
(bregmos),  ppexn°*(brechmos),  /3pe'x;xa  (brechma) 
=  the  upper  part  of  the  head.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  :  The  soft  mass  contained  within 
the  cavity  of  the  skull,  the  encephalon.    [II., 
!•] 

"  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain." 

Shaketp.  :  Macb.  ii.  1. 

(1)  In  this  sense  it  may  be  used  in  the  plural, 
when    the   brains    of    different   individuals, 
human  or   animal,  are    compared    to  each 
other. 

",  .  .  at  no  period  of  life  do  their  braim  perfectly 
agree."— Darwin :  Detcent  of  Man,  vol.  L  (1871),  pt.  L, 
ch.  1.,  p.  3. 

(2)  When  only  one  individual  is  referred  to. 

"Voices  were  heard  threatening,  some  that  hit 
braint  should  be  blown  out,  .  .  ."—Macaulay :  BUt. 
£ng.,cb.  xii. 

2.  Figuratively  :  The  intellect. 

"...  the  brain  devise  laws  .   .    ." 

Shiiketp.  :   tier,  of  Yen.,  i  ft 

T  In  this  sense  used  also  in  the  plural. 

"...  to  beat  this  from  his  braint,  .  .  ." 

Shaketp.  :  Hen.  VIII.,  HL  t. 

If  To  cudgel  the  brains:  To  stimulate  the 
faculty  of  attention,  with  the  view  of  solving 
an  intellectual  difficulty  which  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  one's  ordinary 
listless  mental  state. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  That  part  of  the  nervous  system 
contained  within  the  cranium,  or  encephalon, 
the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system,  com- 
posed of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  me- 
dulla oblongata  (q.v.).  It  is  formed  by  the 
continuity  of  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord 
upwards  to  the  cephalic  centres. 

If  (1)  Compar.  Anat. :  The  centre  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  lowest  of  the  animals 
which  possess  a  brain  is  in  the  form  of  a 
double  cord  ;  a  step  higher,  and  knots  or 
ganglia  are  developed  on  one  extremity  of  the 
cord.  Such  is  the  rudimentary  structure  of 
brain  in  the  lowest  vertebrata.  In  the  lowest 
fishes  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  double 
cord  shows  a  succession  of  five  pairs  of 
ganglia;  in  the  higher  fishes  and  amphibia 
the  first  two  become  fused  into  a  single 
ganglion ;  then  follow  only  three  pairs  of 
symmetrical  ganglia.  This  carries  us  up  in  the 
animal  scale  to  mammalia  (q.v.)  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  dog  and  cat  we  flna  a  single  ganglion, 
cerebellum,  then  three  pairs  following  each 
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other,  and  the  primitive  ganglia  of  opposite 
Bides,  at  first  separate,  become  united  by 
means  of  transverse  fibres,  commissures  (com- 
missura  =  a  joining),  for  associating  in  func- 
tion the  two  symmetrical  portions  Hence 
the  deduction  that  the  brain  in  the  lower 
animals  consists  of  primitive  cords,  primitive 
ganglia  upon  these  cords,  and  commissures 
which  connect  the  substance  of  adjoining 
ganglia  and  associate  their  functions. 
(2)  Human  Anatomy  : 

(a)  In  the  foetus :  In  the  human  foetus,  the 
earliest  sign  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  pair  of 
minute  longitudinal  filaments  side  by  side ; 
on  the  anterior  extremity  of  these  five  pairs  of 
minute  swellings  are  seen,  not  in  a  straight 
line,  as  in  fishes,  but  curved  on  each  other  to 
correspond  with  the  future  cranium.      The 
posterior  pair  soon  become  cemented  on  the 
middle  line,  forming  one  ;   the  second  pair 
also  unite  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  at  first  dis- 
tinct, are  soon  veiled  by  a  lateral  develop- 
ment  arching  backwards  to  conceal  them ; 
and  the  anterior  pair,  at  first  small,  become 
less  and  almost  lost  in  the  development  of  the 
other  pairs  ;  so  that  the  architecture  of  the 
human  brain  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower 
animals,  but  progressive.    [ARCHENCEPHALA.] 

(b)  In  the  adult :   In  the  adult  the  primitive 
cords,  described  under  2  (a),  have  become  the 
spinal    cord,  at  the    upper   extremity   they 
separate  under  the  name  of  crura  cerebri  ;  the 
first  pair  of  ganglia,  developed  from  the  pri- 
mitive cords,  have  become  the  cerebellum ; 
the  second  pair  (the  optic  lobes  of  animals) 
become  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  man; 
the  third  pair,  the   optic   thalami,  and  the 
fourth,  the  corpora  striata,  are  the  basis  of 
the  hemispheres,  which,  the  merest  lamina  in 
the  fish,  have  become  the  largest  portion,  the 
cerebrum,  of  the  brain  in  man  ;  the  fifth  pair 
(olfactory  lobes),  so  large  in  the  lowest  forms, 
dwindle  into  the  olfaetocy  bulbs  of  man.    The 
brain  is  composed  of  fibres  or  fasciculi  ranged 
in  some  parts  longitudinally,  in  others  inter- 
laced at  various  angles  by  cross  fibres,  and 
«»nnected   and.  held  together  by  a  delicate 
areolar  web,  which  is  the  bond  of  support  of 
the  entire  organ.     It  is  enveloped  by  three 
lining  membranes,  the  dura  mater,  the  arach- 
noid, and  the  pia  mater  (q.v.).     The  brain 
substance  is  of  two  kinds,  differing  in  density 
and  color,  a  grey  or  cineritious  or  cortical 
substance,  and  a  white  or   medullary  sub- 
stance.     The  grey  substance    forms    a  thin 
lamella  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  cerebrum,  and  of  the  lamime  of 
the  cerebellum,  hence   it   has   been   named 
cortical ;  but  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  spinal  cord  through  its  entire  length, 
thence  through  the  medulla  oblongata,  crura 
cerebri,  thalami  optici,  and  corpora  striata ; 
also  in  the  locus  perforatus,  tuber  cinereum, 
commissura  mollis,  pineal   gland,    pituitary 
gland,  and  corpora  rhomboidea.    As  clearly 
shown  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  there  is  a  peculiar 
property  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain, 
namely,  the  great  elasticity  of  the  medullary 
substance,  and  the  resiliency  afforded  by  this 
is   the  counterpoise  of  the  rigid  structures 
enveloping  the  brain,   and  which  do  not,  as 
erroneously  supposed,  remove  it  entirely  from 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  microscopic  elements  of  the  brain  are 
•white  nerve-fibres  from  jJ^  to  ^Jjj-  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  grey  nerve-fibres,  one-half 
or  one-third  less  than  the  white  in  diameter 
{Heule);  nerve-cells,  between  jis  and  T^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  ;  and  nerve-granules,  be- 
tween jj^jj  and  TTiiuo  °f  an  incn  'II  diameter, 
with  a  variable  number  of  pigment-granules. 
The  division  of  nerves  into  cranial  and  spinal 
is  purely  arbitrary,  for  with  res|>ect  to  origin, 
all  but  the  first  (the  olfactory)  proceed  from 
the  spinal  cord  or  its  immediate  prolongation 
into  the  brain. 

The  weight  of  the  human  brain,  according 
to  Soemmering,  is  2  Ibs.  5£oz.  to  3  Ibs.  1  oz. 
7  drs.  ;  Dr.  Aitken  says  from  30  to  52  ounces, 
with  a  bulk  of  from  (35  to  84  cubic  inches. 
Dr.  John  Reid  states  that  there  is  an  average 
difference  of  6  oz.  11  (irs.  in  favor  of  the 
male  brain.  According  to  Scemmering,  the 
largest  brain  of  a  horse  is  1  Ib.  ~  oz.  ;  that 
of  an  elephant  dissected  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
had  a  weight  of  8  Ibs.  1  oz. ;  and  Rudolphi 
found  that  of  a  common  whale  (Balasna  mysti- 
cetus),  75  feet  long,  to  weigh  5  Ibs.  10i  oz. 

The  average  sp.  gr.  of  healthy  brain  is  1-036 ; 
m^an  of  grey  matter,  T034;  of  white,  1'041. 
Its  blood  supply  is  derived  through  the  pia- 
mater  membrane. 


2.  Chem. :    The    chemical   constituents   of 
the  brain  are  albumen  ;  fatty  matter,  includ- 
ing two  acid  compounds  containing  a  large 
amount  of   phosphorus,  from   eight  to  ten 
parts  in  1,000,  or  one-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth 
of  the  whole  solid  matter ;   also  salts,  and 
from  four-fifths  to  seven-eighths  of  water. 

3.  FhysLol.  :    The  organ  for  manifestation 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  such  as  the  emo- 
tions, the  passions,  and  volition,  and  also  of 
sensation.    The  evolution  of  nerve-force  con- 
nected with  mind  emanates  directly  from  the 
hemispherical  ganglia.     The  spinal  cord,  by 
its  connection  with  the  brain,  is  the  essence 
of  combined  movements.    The  brain  alone  fur- 
nishes conditions  necessary  for  intelligence  ; 
the  spinal  cord  for  movement ;  and  together 
they  connect  the  balancing  and  co-ordination 
of  motor  and  sensitic  power. 

4.  Path.  :  The  chief  diseases  of  the  brain 
are — abscess  of  the  organ,  aphasia  (in  which 
the  anterior  lobes  are  atfected,  with  difficulty 
of  expressing  thought),  apoplexy  (q.v.),  brain 
fever,  cancer,   concussion  and   compression, 
epilepsy,  hydrocephalus,  hysteria,  headache, 
induration,  insanity,  paralysis,  softening,  sun- 
stroke and  tumors  (Q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective:  Relating  to  the  brain  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  senses.  (See  the  com- 
pounds which  follow.) 

^f  Obvious  compound  :  Brain.  -  development 
{Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  L,  voL  i.). 

brain-born,  a.  Generated  by  one's  own 
brain  or  mind. 

'  Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreauis  of  evil  ail  their  own." 
Byron :  C'hiide  Karold't  filyrimayc,  ii.  7. 

brain-bred,  a.  Engendered  in  or  sprung 
from  the  brain. 

"love's  brain-bred  glrle."— J.  Taylor:  Workt  (16SO), 
p.  111. 

brain-case,  s.  The  part  of  the  skull 
which  encases  the  brain. 

*  brain-child,  s.    An  idea. 

"  A  brain-child  of  my  own."    B.  Jonton  :  New  Inn,  i.  I. 

brain-fever,  s.  A  term  in  common  use 
for  inflammation  of  the  lining  membranes  of 
the  brain,  meningitis ;  or  of  the  brain  itself, 
cerebritis.  These  are  generally  found  in  con- 
junction, seldom  separate,  and  are  termed 
phrenitis,  or  encephalitis.  Often  associated 
(a)  with  tuberculosis,  or  scrofula ;  sometimes 
(6)  with  gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis ;  in  the 
first  instance  generally  in  the  case  of  children 
and  delicate  young  females,  in  the  others 
chiefly  in  adult  males  ;  very  frequently,  also, 
from  injury,  or  as  a  consequence  of  previous 
diseases.  Brain-fever  is  characterized  by 
violent  headache,  intolerance  of  light,  excite- 
ment, extreme  sensitiveness,  hypersemia,  de- 
lirium, convulsions,  and  coma.  These  are  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation,  which  is  often 
followed  by  cerebral  depression.  So  real  is 
the  delirium  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  true  perceptions. 

brain-pan,  s.  The  same  as  BRAIN-CASE 
(q.v.).  [BRAINPAN.] 

"brain-wood,  a.    [BBAINWOOD.] 

brain- worm,  s.  (Fig.)  A  worm  infesting 
the  brain.  (Used  in  controversy  contemptu- 
ously of  an  adversary.)  (Milton  :  Colasterion.) 

brain-Wright,  s.  One  who  thinks  or 
devises  for  another.  (Halliwelt :  Cont.  to  Lex.) 

brain,  v.t.    [From  brain,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  dash  out  the  brains. 

"  There  thou  may'st  brain  him." 

Hhalusp. :  Tempett,  111  ft 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  defeat.    (Used  of  a  purpose,  4c.) 

"That  brained  nry  purpose." 
Shuketp. :  lltaatrtfor  Jfeature.  v.  I. 

(2)  To  conceive  in  the  brain,  to  understand. 

"Tongue  and  brain  not"      SJuiketp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  i. 

braindjfe.  r.i     [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  rush 
rashly  forward. 

"  Thou  never  brnindy't,  an'  fetch't,  an1  fliskit. 
Bat  thy  aulil  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit." 
Burnt:  Auld  farmer  to  hit  Auld  Mart  ifayyie. 

*  brain'-ish,  a.    [Eiig.  brain;  -ish.]  Brainsick. 

"  In  this  'ir'inish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man."       Shakap.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  L 

brain  less,  *  brain'-lesse,  *  brain -lea, 

a     [En",  brain,  and  stiff,  -less.]    Without  in- 
tellect, dull,  stupid.    (Fig.) 


"  If  the  dull  brainiest  Ajax  come  safe  off*1 

Hhaket/t.  :  Trail,  L  1 

*  brain'-  pan,  *  brain'-  panne,  5.  [Eng. 
brain.;  pan.)  The  pan-like  cavity  containing 
the  brain  ;  skull. 


brain'-sick,  a.    [A.S.  brcegen-seoc.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Of  diseased  brain  or  mind; 
not  quite  in  one's  mind,  with  the  intellect 
touched  ;  flighty,  one-sided,  injudicious. 

' "  What !  more  fools  still  1  Be  ruled  by  me  and  r» 
back,  who  knows  whither  such  a  brain-tick  fellow  will 
lead  you!"— Bunyan  :  P.  P.,  pt.  L 

2.  Of  things  :  Produced  by  a  diseased  brain 
or  mind. 

"  Because  Cassandra's  mad :  her  brain-lick  rapture* 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel." 

Shakesp.:  Trail.,  ii.  ft. 

*  brain'-slck-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  brainsick ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  brainsick  manner,  in  such  a  way  as  one 
of  diseased  brain  or  mind  might  be  expected 
to  do  ;  with  lack  of  sound  judgment 

"  You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  braintickly  of  things." 

Shatftp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  1 

brain-sick-ness,    *  brain  -sick  nesse, 

s.  [Eng.  brain;  sickness.]  Sickness,  or  any 
affection  of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  morn 
or  less  of  mental  disease. 

"...  brainticknesie  they  entitle  ., amplitude, 
qnicknesse,  and  celeritie."— Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  77. 
(Kickardton.) 

brain'-stone,  *.    [Eng.  brain;  stone.] 

Zool. :  A  name  for  the  genus  of  corals  called 


URAINSTONE. 

by  naturalists  Meandrina,  in  which  the  surface 
resembles  the  convolutions  or  meanderings  of 
the  human  brain. 

»  brain'- wood,  *  brayn-wod,  a.    [O.  Eng. 

brayn;  Eng.  brain;  wod,  wood  =  mad.]  Mao, 
out  of  one's  mind. 

"  Than  brayde  he  braynttod.' 

H'il  iam  of  Palerne.  2,09*. 

brain'-y,  a.  Having  a  good  brain,  sharp  wit, 
quick  comprehension. 

t  braird,  s.    [BKEER.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Sing. :  The  first  appearance  of  grain  above 
ground  after  it  is  sown. 

2.  Plur.  (brairds) :  The  coarsest  kind  of  flax. 
[BREARD.] 

*  brais,  v.t.  [From  Fr.  bras  =  the  arm.]  [EM- 
BRACE. ]  To  embrace. 

"And  leif  ane  uthir  thy  baggis  to  brait." 

Danbar  .'  Uannatync  Poemt,  p.  56,  it.  & 

braise,  *.    [BRAIZE.] 

braise,  r.t.  [Fr.  Iraiser,  for  7>rais«  =  hot  char- 
coal'.] To  cook  in  a  braising-pan. 

brais'-ing,  s.  &.  a.    [BRAISE,  v.} 

Cookery :  A  term  given  to  f.  process  of -cook- 
ing meat,  which  combii.es  the  advantages  of 
baking  and  stewing.  Properly  speaking,  it  is 
performed  in  a  braising-pan,  which  is  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  closely-fitting  lid  constructed  to 
hold  live  embers,  so  that  the  meat  can  be 
cooked  from  above  and  below  simultaneously, 
though  it  is  often  done  in  an  ordinary  sauce- 
pan kept  tightly  closed. 

braising-pan,  s.  A  pan  for  cooking- 
meat  as  described  in  BRAISING  (q.v.). 

brait.  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Dr.  Murray 
considers  that  the  word  is  a  mistake  for  bort 

(q-v.).] 

Jewelry  :  A  rough  diamond. 

*braith,  a.  [O.  Icei.  J>rdthr  =  swift,  head* 
long, "furious  ;  O.  Sw.  brother  ;  Sw.  brad;  Dan. 
brad.]  Violent,  severe. 

"  Thronch  the  braith  bla«r.  all  byrstyt  owt  of  bind  ; 
liutless  to  ground  he  suiat  him  quhar  he  stud." 
Wallace,  xi.  171.  MS.    (Jamieam.) 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -si on  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -siou*.  -cious  =  slius.    -blc,  -die.  &c. =-bel,  del. 
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braithfull— braky 


•  trait  h    full.   *  brelth'-ful,  o.     [Eng. 

braitk  (q.v.)  ;  suffix  -ful(l).~\    Sharp,  violent. 

"  In  sum  the  greyf  and  Ire  dyd  fast  halxJund, 
Kasyt  wyth  braUWull  stangis  full  unsound." 
Doug.:  rirgil,  37»,  M. 

•  brai;li'-ly,  •  braith'-Ue,  a.  &  adv.    [O. 
Icel.  oradltiigr.] 

A.  -4s  adjective  :  Violent,  impetuous,  fierce, 
wrathful. 

"  This  gnddes  went,  quhare  Eolus  tlie  kynz 
In  gousty  cauis.  the  wiudis  loud  iiubUling 
Ana  braithlie  t«inpe»tis,  by  his  power  refranys  " 
Doug. :  Virgil,  14,  46. 

B.  As  adverb :  Violently,  with  great  force. 

**  Wness  A  word  he  luyclit  bryiig  out  for  teyue ; 
The  bailfull  ten  bryat  braiMa  fra  hys  eyue." 
Wallace,  vi.  208.  MS.  Also  ill.  375.  (Ja'miaon.) 

braize  (Eng.),  braise,  braze  (Scotch),  s. 
[A.S.  beers,  bears=  a  perch,  a  wolfish  or  vora- 
cious fish  (Somner) ;  Sw.  braxen  =  a  bream  ; 
Dan.  &  Dut.  brasem  =  a  bream  ;  Oer.  brassen 
=  a  bream.] 

1.  English  (of  the  form  braize)  :  Braize,  the 
name  of  the  Pagrus  genus  of  fishes,  and  specially 
of  the  species  1'agnis  vulgaris  or  Common 
Braize,  called  also  the  Becker,  the  Pandora, 
and  the  King  of  the  Sea-breams.     It  l>elongs 
to  the  family  Sparidse.    It  is  found,  though 
rarely,  in  the  British  seas. 

2.  Scotch  (of  the  forms  braise  and  braze) :  The 
roach  (LeuciscKs  rutihts),  one  of  the  Cyprinida;. 

"  Salmon,  pike,  and  eels  of  different  kinds,  frequent 
the  Kurick  and  Blivue ;  but  no  fish  in  greater  iibuu- 
dance,  nt  a  certain  season  of  tiie  year,  than  tbe  6nii<« 
(roach,  Eng.).  Vast  shoals  come  up  from  Lochloinoud, 
and  by  neU  are  caught  in  those  sands."—/1.  Killearn, 
Stlrlingt.  StatM.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  xvi.  109. 

•  brak,  pret.  ofv.    [A.S.  brcec,  pret.  of  brecan.] 
[BREAK,  v.]    Broke. 

"  I  trow  at  Troye  whan  Pirrus  brak  the  waL" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Man  of  Lawei  Tale,  288. 

•  brak,  *.      [From  Dut.  braak  =  a  breaking ; 
O.  Icel.  brak  =  breaking,  uproar.]    An  out- 
break, uproar,  riot 

•  brake,  pret.  ofv.    [BREAK,  v.] 

"...  he  orate  his  mind  to  his  wife  and  children."— 
Banyan :  P.  P.,  pt  L 

brake  (1),  break  (Eng.\  braik,  break 

(Scotch),  *.  &  a.  [In  (N.  H.)  Ger.  brache  ; 
L.  Ger.  brake  =  an  instrument  for  breaking 
flax  ;  Dut.  braak  =  breaking,  burglary,  brake. 
From  Dut.  breken;  Ger.  brechen  =  to  break.] 
[BREAK,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Originally:  An  instrument  or  machine  to 
break  flax  or  hemp.    (Johnson.)    It  is  toothed. 

"  When  it  is  dry  enough,  break  it  with  your  breaks, 
»nd  afterwards  rub  and  scutch  it."— Maxwell :  Set. 
Train.,  p.  362. 

2.  A  cross-bow. 

"And  sum  HIP  scholde  schete  to  the  frensche  rout 
with  guiiucs  and  bowes  of  brake."— Sir  Ferumbrai, 
»,263. 

"  Not  nuns,  nor  mighty  brake*,  nor  slings  alone." 
Fairf.  :  Tauo,  xviii.  43.    Also  st  64. 

3.  An  instrument  of  torture. 

"  Had  I  that  honest  blood  in  my  veins  again,  queen, 
that  your  feats  and  these  frights  luive  drained  from 
me.  honour  should  pull  liard  ere  it  drew  me  into  these 
tratei'—Ueau.  *  Flctch. :  Thierry  *  Theod.,  v.  1. 

4.  The  handle  of  a  ship's  pump.     (Johnson.) 

5.  A  baker's  kneading-trough.    (Johnson.) 

6.  A  sharp  bit  or  snaffle,  a  horse-bit.    (Cole, 
Johnson,  £c.) 

1.  A  machine  in  which  horses  unwilling  to 
be  shod  are  confined  during  the  operation. 

(1)  Lit.    Of  horses:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Fig.    Of  persons:  A  restraint,  a  curb  of 
any   kind  upon   liberty,  the   appetites,  the 
passions,  4c.  (or  this  may  be  the  figurative 
sense  corresponding  to  I.,  ti). 

"  Who  rules  his  rage  with  reason's  brake,' 

T^rbenile. 

"  Drent.  yon  still  for  man  should  take  him. 
And  not  think  he  had  eat  a  stake, 
Or  were  set  up  in  a  brake."  B.  Joruon. 

8.  A  large  and  heavy  kind  of  harrow,  chiefly 
used  for  breaking  in  rough  ground.  (Scotch.) 

"A  pair  of  harrows,  or  brake  for  two  hones,  on  the 
tiest  construction,  17U5,  £.1  2s.;  1809,  £4."—  WiUon: 
Kenfr.,  p.  87. 

H  Technically: 
L  Machinery: 

(1)  The  kneading-machine  used  by  bakers. 
It  consists,  in  some  cases,  of  a  pivoted  lever 
operating  on  a  bench. 

(2)  Any  other  machinery  for  effecting  the 
same  purpose. 


(3)  A  friction-strap  or  band  applied  on  the 
periphery  of  the  drum  of  a  hoisting-machine, 
crane,  or  crab. 

2.  Hydraulics:   The  extended  handle  of  a 
fire-engine  or  similar  pump,  by  which  the 
power  is  applied.    (Used  especially  of  an  ex- 
tended handle  at  which  a  row  of  men  can 
work  together.) 

3.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  vehicle  for  breaking  horses,  consisting 
of  the   running-gears,  and  a  driver's    seat, 
without  any  carriage-body. 

(2)  A  rubber  pressed  against  the  wheel  of  a 
vehicle,  to   impede    its    revolution,  and   so 
arrest  the  descent  of  the  vehicle  when  going 
down  hill. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  carriage  by  which  it  Is 
enabled  to  be  turned.    The  fore-carriage. 

(4)  A  high-built,  open  vehicle,  having  three 
or  more  seats,  designed  for  jaunting. 

4.  Railroad  engineering :  A  contrivance  for 
stopping  the  motion  of  a  car-wheel  by  fric- 
tion applied  thereto.     Railway  brakes  are  of 
various  kinds.    There  are  hand-brakes,  air- 
brakes, &c. 

A  hand-brake  is  put  in  action  by  a  winding 
drum  connecting  chains  and  levers,  the  power 
of  the  brakesman  being  applied  to  a  hand 
wheel  in  the  carriage.  The  air  or  atinospheric 
brake  operates  by  means  of  compressed  air. 
It  can  bring  a  train  running  forty-five  miles 
an  hour  to  a  standstill  within  250  feet. 

"  A  number  of  nentlemen,  representing  various  rail- 
way companies,  attended  at  Ipswich,  on  Wednesday, 
to  witness  a  trial  of  a  brake,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, M.P.  The  arrangement  is  especially  adapted  for 
application  to  railway  carriages  which  are  already  fitted 
with  the  ordinary  hn  nd-bruke.  .  .  .  Stopi»ages  were 
made  in  short  s|xu:e.  and  with  much  steadiness."— 
Weekly  Scotsman,  May  17,  1879. 

5.  Basket-making:   An   iron  crotch  with  a 
sharp-edged  re-entering  angle,  adapted  to  peel 
the  bark  from  osiers  drawn  therethrough. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Adapted  to,  pertaining  to, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  a  brake. 

brake-beam,  s. 

Vehicles:  The  transverse  beam  connecting 
the  shoes  of  opposite  wheels.  A  brake-bar. 

brake-block,  s. 

Railroad  engineering  :  The  block  attached 
to  the  brake-beam  and  holding  the  shoe  or 
rubber. 

brake-Shoe,  s.  That  part  of  a  brake 
which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  object 
whose  motion  is  to  be  restrained. 

brake-sieve,  s. 

Mining :  A  rectangular  sieve  operated  by  a 
forked  lever  or  brake,  from  which  it  is  sus- 
pended in  a  cistern  of  water  for  the  agitation 
of  comminuted  ore.  The  meshes  are  of  strong 
iron  wire,  f  of  an  inch  square.  The  brake  is 
supported  by  a  rolling  axis.  [JIGGER.]  The 
poorest  light  pieces  are  cuttings.  Pieces  of 
poor,  sparry,  heavy  ore  are  chats.  (Knight.) 

brake-wheel,  s. 

1.  Railroud  engineering :  The  wheel  on  the 
platform  or  top  of  a  carriage  by  which  the 
brakes  are  put  in  action. 

2.  Machinery:    A  wheel    having    cams    or 
wipers  to  raise  the  tail  of  a  hammer-helve. 

brake  (2),  s.  &  a.  [L.  Ger.  brake  =  brake, 
brushwood  ;  connected  with  Ger.  braclie  = 
fallow-ground  ;  Dut.  braak  (adj.)  =  fallow  ; 
Dan.  brak  =  fallow,  unploughed  ;  and,  per- 
haps, with  Dan.  bregne  =  fern-brake.  Cf.  also 
Wei.  brwg,  brygan  =  growth,  brake  ;  Arm. 
br'Ak,brug  =  heath,  heather  ;  Ir.  &  Gael./rooc/i 
=  heath  ;  Prov.  bru  =  heath.]  [BRACKEN.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  thicket  of  brushwood  or  fern  ;  a  place 
overgrown  with  prickly  or  thorny  shrubs,  with 
brushwood  or  with  ferii. 

(1)  Literally: 

(a)  Overgrown  with  prickly  or  thorny 
shrubs,  as  brambles  and  briars,  or  with  brush- 
wood. [CANE-BRAKE.] 

"That  seem'd  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart  : 
'The  untutor'd  bird  may  found,  and  so  construct. 
And  with  «uch  so;  t  materials  lino,  her  nest, 
Flx'd  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brnkr."  " 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

(6)  Covered  with  a  growth  of  the  fern  de- 
scribed under  2. 

"  And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  bralcr  of  fei  n  ; 
Ami  instantly  a  dug  is  seen 
Glancing  from  that  covert  yreen." 

Wordtieorth :  Fidelity. 


(2)  Fig.  :  Trials,  difficulties,  afflictions. 

"  If  I'm  traduc'd  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person  :  let  me  say, 
Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through." 

fhakesp. :  Hen.  VII 1.,  1.  2. 

2.  The  English  name  of  Pterfa,  a  genus  ot 
ferns  belonging  to  the  order  Polypodiaceas. 
[PTERIS.]  It  is  so  called  from  growing 
abundantly  in  such  brakes  as  those  de- 
scribed under  No.  1.  The  common  brake, 
called,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  the 
bracken,  is  very  abundant  in  woods  and 
on  heaths,  and  constitutes  quite  a  feature 
of  the  scenery  in  such  localities.  It  is  the 
commonest  British  fern.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  Epping  Forest,  and  is  the  only  fern  that  i» 
common  there.  If  an  excursionist  allow 
himself  to  be  benighted  in  the  forest  it  will 
aid  him  in  picking  his  steps  to  know  that 
wherever  the  brake  or  bracken  grows  the 
spot  is  presumably  dry,  wherever  it  is  absent 
the  place  is  presumably  marshy.  It  is  an. 
excellent  covert  for  game,  and  where  deer 
exist  they  love  to  be  among  it.  The  country 
people  believe  that,  taken  medicinally,  it  will 
destroy  worms,  and  that  to  lie  upon  it  will 
cure  the  rickets  in  children.  Its  leaves  are 
used  for  thatching  cottages.  Its  astringent 
quality  has  led  to  its  employment  for  dressing 
and  preparing  chamois  leather,  and  the  ashes 
are  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
glass.  It  is  sometimes  spelled  also  brakes. 

At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles— and  in  truth. 
.More  ragged  than  need  was." 

Wordsworth :  Suiting. 

^  Lroke  of  tlie  wall :  A  local  name  of  the 
fern  Polypodium  vulgare. 

1  Rock  brakes :  A  name  of  the  Parsley  Fern, 
Allosorus  crispus. 

brake-fern,  s. 

1.  Pteris  aquilina. 

2.  Any  other  fern.    (Ray.) 

brake-nightingale,  brake  nightin- 
gale, s.  A  book-name  for  the  Nightingale 
(Philomela  luscinia).  [NIGHTINGALE.] 

*  brake,  *  brak,  a.    [Dan.  &  Dut.  brak ;  Ger. 

brack.}    Brackish  ;  somewhat  salt. 

"The  entrellis  sik  fer  in  the  ftudis  brake, 
111  your  reuerence  I  sail  flyng  and  swake  " 

Doug.  :  Virgil.  135,  29. 

* bra  ke-bushe,  s.  [Eng.  brake;  O.  Eng. 
buske.\  A  brake  of  ferns. 

"  Brakrbuthc,  or  feruebrake.  Fiticetum,  fUiearium." 
—Prompt.  Pare. 

brake   hop  per,  s.    [Erig.  brake ;  hopper.} 
Ornith. :  The  Grasshopper  Warbler  (q.v.). 

brake  less,  ".  [Eng.  brake  (1) i;  -less.]  Un- 
provided with  a  brake  for  checking  motion. 

brake  man,  brake's-man.s.  [Eng.  brake, 
v.  ;  man.]' 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  pxan  whose  business  it  is 
to  put  on  the  brake,  when  it  is  required,  in 
railway  travelling. 

2.  Mining :  The  man  in  charge  of  the  wind- 
ing engine. 

*  brak  en,  *  brak  in,  s.    [BRACKEN.] 

*  brak  ene,  *  hrakcncsse,  s.    [BRAKE  (i ).) 
A  baker's  pounding  or  crushing  instrument. 

"  Bray,  or  brnkene.  Baiteris  instrument  J'insa, 
C.F."— Prompt.  Para. 

»  brak  et,  *  brag'-get,  s.  [BRACGET.]  A 
sweet  drink  made  ot  the  wort  of  ale,  honey,  and 
spices.  It  is  called  also  bragwort. 

"  Hlr  mouth  was  swete  as  braket  or  the  meth, 
Or  hmd  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heth." 

Chaucer :  C.  T. ;  Miller's  Tale. 
"  One  that  knows  not  neck-beef  from  a  pheasant, 
Nor  cannot  relish  braggM  from  ambrosia." 

Beaum.  &  Fl. :  Little  Thief. 

brak'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BRAKE,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  substantive : 
Flax-manvfactitre :  An  operation  by  which 

the  straw  of  flux  or  hemp,  previously  stee]>ed 
and  grassed,  is  broken,  so  as  to  detach  the 
shives  or  woody  portion  from  tlie  hare  or 
useful  fibre.  [FLAX-BRAKE.] 

braking-machine,  s.     A  machine  for 

braking  flax  or  hemp  after  rotting,  to  remove 
the  woody  portion  and  pith  from  the  fibre. 

brak'-y,  a.    [From  Eng. brak(e);  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Thorny,  prickly,  brambly ;  over- 
run witli  brushwood  and  fern. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt» 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cnb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjfrian.    so,  m     c.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Fig.  :  Choked  up  with  other  and  rougher 
things  ;  left  in  obscurity,  hidden  from  view. 

"Redeem  art*  from  their  rough  and  braky  Rents, 
where  they  lie  bid  and  overgrown  with  thorns,  to  a 
pore  aud  open  light,  where  they  may  take  the  eye,  aud 
may  be  taken  by  the  baud."—  U«n  Jonton. 

*  brak'-yn,  v.t.    [BREAK,  t>.] 

"Brakyri  a-sunder  cordys  aud  ropis  and  other  lyke. 
Rumpo."—  Promt*.  Part. 

*  bra-kyn,  v.i.     [O.  Dut  broken;  O.  IceL 
braka.]    To  vomit. 

"  BrnJcyn,  or  cas  tyn,  or  spewe.  Vomo,  Cath.  evomo.  * 
.—Prompt.  Pure. 


*  bra  -kynge,  pr.  par.  A  t. 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  stibst.  :  The  act  of  vomiting. 

"  Brakynge.  or  parbrakynge.     Vomitiu,  eoomUia."  — 
Prompt.  Pan. 

*  braid,  pa.  par.      [From  Sw.  prald  =  be- 
decked ;  prala  =  to  cut  a  figure,  to  boast.] 
Decked,  dressed  ;   a  term  used  of  a  woman, 
who  is  said  to  be  — 

"  Kycht  braivlie  braid." 

Mat/land  Poemt,  p.  319. 

*  bral-len,  v.i.  [BRAWL,  v.]  (Town.  Mysteries.) 

bra  -ma  (1).  «.    [Lat  brama.] 

IclMi/ol.  :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes 
belonging  to  Cuvier's  family  Squamipenues, 
meaning  Sealy-fiimed  fishes,  now  called  Chse- 
todontiiliE.  It  contains  but  one  species,  the 
Brama  Rnii,  which  is  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, whence  an  occasional  straggler  finds 
its  way  to  the  British  seas. 

*  Bra  -ma  (2),  ».    [BRAHMA.] 

Bra'-mah,  s.  &  a.  [From  Mr.  Joseph  Brainah, 
who  was  born  at  Stainborough,  in  Yorkshire, 
on  April  13,  1749,  and  died  December  9,  1814. 
See  A.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Mr.  Bramah,  who  invented 
the  Bramah-lock,  the  Bramah-press,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Invented  by  Mr.  Bramah. 

Bramah-lock,  s.  A  lock  patented  by 
Bramah,  in  England  (1784  and  1798),  having  a 
number  of  slides  which  are  adjusted  in  the 
manner  of  tumblers,  by  means  of  a  stepped 
key,  so  that  the  slides  of  unequal  length  shall 
be  brought  into  a  position  where  their  notches 
lie  in  the  same  plane,  that  of  the  locking- 
plate.  [LocK.] 

Bramah-press,  «.  A  machine  designed 
to  turn  to  account  Pascal's  Law  [LAW]  of  the 
equality  of  pressure  in  a  mass  of  liquid,  by 
using  water  under  pressure  to  produce  a 
mighty  force.  It  was  patented  by  Mr.  Bra- 
mah in  1796.  It  is  called  also  the  Hydraulic 
or  Hydrostatic  Press.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  large,  very  strong  cylinder,  in  the  collar 
of  which  a  cast-iron  piston  or  rain  works 
water-tight.  Above  the  ram  is  a  movable 
cast-iron  plate,  and  at  some  distance  higher 
than  it  a  fixed  one,  both  being  kept  in  their 
places  by  four  strong  columns.  The  portion 
of  the  cylinder  beneath  the  ram  is  full  of 
water,  and  is  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a 
small  forcing  pump.  When  the  latter  is  put 
in  action  it  compresses  the  water  in  it,  and 
that  pressure  transmitted  by  the  pipe  to  the 
large  cylinder  in  which  the  ram  works,  acts 
equally  on  every  part  of  it  [PASCAL'S-LAW], 
•with  the  practical  effect  of  enormously  in- 
creasing the  original  force.  Thus,  if  the 
diameter  of  the  piston  in  the  forcing-pump  is 
an  inch,  and  that  of  the  ram  in  the  cylinder 
four  feet,  then  the  pressure  on  the  latter  is 
(12  x  4)  2  =  2,304  times  greater  than  that  ex- 
erted by  the  former.  Goods  to  be  pressed  — 
bales  for  cloth,  for  instance,  or  beet-roots,  are 
placed  on  the  lower  or  movable  plate,  and 
are  forced  up  against  the  fixed  one.  The  por- 
tions of  the  Menai  tubular  bridge  were  raised 
to  their  positions  by  means  of  a  powerful 
Bramah-press. 

bra-ma  the  r-I-um.  *.  [From  Brama,  old 
spelling  of  BRAHM  AH  (q.v.);  Gr.  6r\piov  (thfrion) 
=  wild  animal.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Antilopidae, 
consisting  of  a  gigantic  species  with  four  horns. 
It  is  allied  to  Sivatherium,  which  also  is  four- 
horned.  Both  occur  in  the  Upper  Miocene,  or 
Lower  Pliocene  beds  of  the  Sewalik  hills  in 
India. 

bram'-ble,  *  brem-bil  (Eng.),  bram-ble, 
bram-mle,  bram-mles  (Scotch  *  0.  Eng.), 
».  &  a.  [A.S.  bremel,  brember,  brtembtl,  brembel 


=  (1)  a  brier,  a  blackberry  bush,  a  bramble,  a 
mulberry ;  (2)  a  tormenting  (Bosworth).  In  Sw. 
brombar  =  a  blackberry ;  Dan.  bramber ;  Dut. 
braam  ;  L.  Ger.  brummel-beere ;  (N.  H.)Ger. 
brombeere ;  O.  H.  Ger.  brdmal,  brama,  f., 
brdmo,  in.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  plants: 

(1)  Generally: 

(a)  The  blackberry  or  any  allied  plant. 
[II.  1.  Bot.] 

"  Doth  the  bramble  cumber  a  garden  ?  It  make*  the 
better  hedge ;  where  if  it  chances  to  prick  the  owner, 
it  will  tear  the  thief."— (freer:  C'usmologia  Sacra, 
bk.  iii-,  cli.  2. 

(6)  The  common  dog-rose,  Rosa  canina. 
[BRAMBLE-FLOWER.] 

(2)  Fig. :  Any  thorny  shrub. 

"  The  bush  niy  bed.  the  bramble  was  my  bow'r, 
The  woods  can  witness  many  a  wuf  ul  store." 

Upenter. 

2.  Of  animals :  The  same  as  brambling  and 
bramble  liuch  (q.v.). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  The  blackberry,  Rubus  fmticosus,  or  any 
closely  allied  species  of  the  same  genus.    The 
shrub  now  mentioned  runs  into  a  number  of 
well-marked  varieties.     Hooker  and  Arnott, 
in  the  7th  edition  of  the  British  Flora  (1855), 
enumerate  seven :  R.  suberectus,  or  the  Erect ; 
R.  fruticosus,  or  the  Common  ;   Jt.  rliammi- 
folius,  or  the  Buckthorn-leaved  ;  R.  carpini- 
foliits,   Hornbeam-leaved ;  R.  corylifolius,  or 
the  Hazel-leaved ;  R.  glandulosus,  or  the  Gland- 
ular ;  and  R.  ccesius,  or  the  Dewberry  Bramble. 
R.  saxatilit,  or  the  Stone  Bramble,  is  made 
a  distinct  species.    The  above  are   European 
epecies ;  the  American-ones  also  are  numerous. 
rlhe  raspberries  are  associated  with  the  bram- 
bles in  the  same  genus  Rubus. 

H  Blue  bramble  (so  called  from  the  blue 
bloom  on  the  fruit)  :  A  book-name  for  Rubus 
cassius.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

Heath  bramble :  Rubus  ccesius.    (Lyte.) 

Mountain  bramble :  Rubus  Chamcemorius. 
(Treasury  of  Bot.) 

Stone  bramble:  A  book-name  for  Rubus  saxa- 
tilis.  (J.  Wilson.)  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(2)  The  fruit  of  the  bramble,   called  also 
blackberry. 

t  (3)  A  book-name  for  the  whole  genus 
Rubus,  though  it  contains  the  raspberry  as 
well  as  the  bramble. 

2.  Scripture  : 

(1)  The  rendering  of  Heb.  TEN  (atad),  trans- 
lated bramble  in  Judges  ix.  14,  15,  aud  thorns 
in  Psalm  Iviii.  9.    The  former  passage  shows 
that  it  was  little  regarded,  the  latter  that  it 
was  thorny  and  used  as  fuel.  Atad  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Arab,  ausuj  =  a  kind  of 
buckthorn,  and  is  probably  a  rhamnaceous 
plant,   Zizyphus  spina  Christi,  because  it  is 
thought  that  from  it  was  made  the  crown  of 
thorns,  which  for  puri>oses  of  insult  and  tor- 
ture was  placed  around  the  sacred  forehead 
of  Christ  immediately  before  his  crucifixion 
(John  xix.  2,  5). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  rnn  (chhoah) 
in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  13,  probably  a  thorny  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  genus  Prunus. 

(3)  [BRAMBLE-BUSH  (2).] 

B.  As  adjective :  Consisting  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Blackberry  (Rubus  fruticosus)  or  any 
allied  species  of  the  genus.     (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

bramble-bonds,  s.  pi.  "Bonds"  or 
bands  made  of  the  long  shoots  of  the  bramble. 
They  were  formerly  used  for  thatching  roofs. 
(Ogilvie.) 

bramble-bush,  s.  [In  Ger.  bramleer. 
busch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Bot. :  The  same  as  BRAMBLE 
(q.v.). 

2.  Scrip.  :  The  rendering,  in  Luke  vi.  44,  of 
the  Greek  word    pare*  (bates)  =  a  bramble- 
bush.    (Liddell  <t  Scott.) 

bramble-finch,  s.  The  same  as  BRAM- 
BLING (q.v.). 

bramble-flower,  *  bramble-flour,  s. 

1.  The  flower  of  a  bramble,  Rvbus  fruticasus. 
*  2.  The  dog-rose,  Rosa  canina. 

"  The  bramble-Jlour  that  berest  the  red  hepe." 

Chauctr  :  C.  T.,  13,674 


bramble-loop,  s.  The  loop  or  eurv* 
made  by  the  stem  of  a  bramble  when  th» 
extremity  of  the  long  and  feeble  branch  has. 
rooted  itself  in  the  ground. 

"We  have  heard  of  cows  that  were  said  to  be. 
mouse-crope,  or  to  have  been  walked  over  by  n  shrew- 
mouse  Ian  ancient  way  of  accounting  for  paralysis), 
being  dragged  through  the  bramUe-loup  .  .  ."— Prtf. 
huckm.au,  in  Treat,  of  Bot.  (article  Rabat). 

bramble-net,  s.    A  net  to  catch  birds. 

t  bram'-bled,    a.      [Eng.    bramble);    -td.f 
Thickly  grown  over  with  brambles. 
"  Beneath  yon  tower's  nnvaulted  gate. 
Forlorn  she  lite  upon  the  brambled  floor." 

T.  trarton:  Ode  til 

bram'-blmg,  *bram'-l!ne,  s.  [Gen 
brdmling.]  A  bird,  Fringiila  montifrinyilla^ 
called  also  Bramble,  Bramble-finch,  Moun- 
tain-finch, and  Mountain-chaffinch.  [MOUN- 
TAIN-FINCH, FRINGILLA.] 

t  bram'-bj^,  a.  [Eng.  brambl(e);  -y.]  Full 
of  brambles. 

"  Hark,  how  they  warble  in  that  brambly  bush, 
The  gaudy  goldfinch,  and  Uie  speckly  thrush." 

A.  PhUlipt,  Fast  4. 

*  brame,  s.  [Ct  O.  Eng.  breme  =  severe, 
sharp  ;  A.S.  bremman  —  to  rage,  to  roar.J 
Sharp  passion. 

"  But  that  sheo  still  did  waste,  and  still  did  wayle. 
That,  through  long  languour  and  hart-burning  branu^ 
She  shortly  like  a  pyned  ghost  became." 

Spauer:  /-.«..  III.,  ii.  W. 

bra'-ml-a,  ».  [From  brami,  the  local  name 
of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Scrophulariaceaj  (Fig- 
worts).  Bramia  serruta  has  a  slimy  penetrat- 
ing odour.  It  is  used  in  Brazil  in  the  pre- 
paration of  bark  for  rheumatic  patients. 
(Lindley.) 

t  Bra'-min  (1),  s.,  t  Bra  -min-ee,  *.,  4c. 
[BRAHMAN,  BRAHMINEE,  &c.] 

Bra'-min  (2),  Brach  -man  (ch  silent),  s. 
[In  Ger.  (sing.)  Brachmane,  Bramine ;  Lat. 
Brachmanus  (pi.  Brachmani);  Pali  Brahmauaf 
O.  Pali  Bamliana,  Bahmana,  Dabhana.)  Au 
ancient  Indian  sect  mentioned  by  the  Hindoo- 
Booddha,  the  Greek  historian  Arrian,  and  the- 
Latin  father  Ambrose,  and  generally  identified 
by  the  classic  writers  with  the  Gymnosophists. 
It  is  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  were- 
identical  with  the  members  of  the  Indian, 
sacerdotal  caste  now  universally  known  as. 
Bra  h  mat  is  or  were  of  Booddhistic  origin.  Col. 
Sykes  strongly  maintained  the  latter  view- 
(Journal  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc. ,  voL  vi.,  p.  361,  &c.) 

bram-mle,  bram-mles,  *.  [Corruption, 
from  Eng.  bramble.  ]  [BRAMBLE.]  (Scotch  it 
A",  of  Eng.  Dud.) 

bran,  *  branne,  *  bren,  s.  [From  FT.  bran. 
=  (1)  the  thicker  part  of  the  husk  of  ground; 
corn,  (2)  sawdust,  (3)  fcecal  matter ;  O.  Fr.,. 
Pr.,  &  O.  Sp.  bren  =  bran  ;  Low  Lat.  brannum^. 
brennium,  bren;  Wei.,  Ir.,  &  Gael,  bran — 
bran,  husk  ;  Arm.  brenn.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  skins  or  husks  of  ground  corn,, 
especially  wheat,  separated  from  the  flour. 
The  nutritive  value  of  these  husks  increases, 
as  we  proceed  from  the  outside  of  the  grain, 
toward  the  interior.    The  outer  skin,  or  coarse- 
bran,  is  very  indigestible,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  layer  of  silica.     1  he  inner  skins,. 
called  pollards,  are  more  nutritious,  containing, 
from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  matter,, 
and  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  starch.    Unless, 
however,  they  are  ground  very  finely,  they  are- 
apt  to  set  up  irritation  of  the  bowels  and> 
diarrhoea.    Though  rich  in  nitrogen,  bran  ap- 
pears to  possess  but  little  nutritive  power.    It 
may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  well  fed,  and, 
need  a  laxative,  but  to  the  jx)or  who  need 
nourishment  it  is  of  very  little  use.    It  is,, 
however,  of   some   commercial  value,  being: 
largely  employed  in  the  teeding  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  in  brightening  goods  during  the- 
processes  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

"The  citUens  were  driven  to  great  distress  for  want 
of  victuals ;  bread  they  made  of  the  coarsest  bran,  . .  ."' 
—Bayunrd. 

2.  Figuratively : 

"  Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace 
I'm  uot  their  father ;  .  .  .' 

Shakap. :  CymbMne,  IT.  2. 

bran-duster,  s. 

Milling:  A  machine  in  which  the  bran,  a*, 
turned  out  of  an  ordinary  bolt,  is  rubbed  and 
fanned  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the* 
flour  which  yet  adheres  to  it. 


boll,  bo"y ;  pout,  jo%l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  = 
-cian   -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhnn.    -dons,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bcl.  deL 
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bran— branchiferous 


adv.    [A  contraction  trom  brand.]  (Used 
only  in  the  expression  bran-new.) 

^  Bran-new,  i.e.,  brand-new :  The  brand  was 
the  fire,  and  brand-  new  was  newly  forged, 
fresh  from  the  fire.  It  was  equivalent  to 
Shakespeare 's fire-new.  (Trench:  English  Past 
4  Present,  pp.  179,  180.) 

"...  amir  of  bran-new  velveteens.  Instead  of  his 
ancient  thickset!."— Scott :  Britie  of  Lammermoor. 

Ski 

*branc,  *.  [Etymology  doubtful]  A  linen 
vestment  like  a  rochet,  formerly  worn  by 
women  over  their  other  clothing.  (Ogilvie.) 

*  branc'-ard,  *.  [Fr.  brancard  =  a  litter,  the 
shafts  of  a  vehicle.]  A  horse-litter. 

"The  gentleman  .  . .  proposed,  that  he  would  either 
make  use  of  a  Ixjat  to  Newport  or  Ostend,  or  a  bran- 
card to  St  Omar's  "—Lift  of  lard  Clarendon,  iii.  89L 

"branch,  *  bran<?he.  *  braunch, 
*  braunche,  «.  &  a.  [From  Fr.  branche ; 
Prov.  branca  (f.),  and  brciica  (m.) ;  Ital. 
fcraiica  ;  Low  Lat.  branoa  =  the  claw  of  a  pre- 
datory animal  ;  Wallachian  brence  =  a  fore- 
foot ;  Arm.  brank  =  a  branch  ;  Corn,  brech  = 
an  arm  ;  Wei.  braich  —  (1)  an  arm,  (2)  a  branch, 
<3)  a  verse.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit.  :  A  shoot  of  a  tree  or  other  plant 
especially  one  from  the  main  boughs,  which 
•again  divides  into  minor  branches  or  branch- 
lets. 

"  Branch*  of  a  tre.  Palmet,  C.  P.  (ramia,  ramui- 
eulut.  f.)."— Prompt.  Pan. 

"And  then  he  pearcheth  on  some  braunch  thereby." 
Sprnter :  The  Fate  a/  the  Btuterjtie. 

"  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their 
habitation,  which  sing  among  the  branches." — Pt.  civ. 

n, 

2.  Figuratively: 
(1)  Of  things  material : 

(a)  Anything  extending  like  the  branch  of  a 
tree  from  a  central  column  or  other  support, 
•as  the  divisions  of  a  chandelier  or  anything 
•similar. 

"  And  six  branch'*  shall  come  out  of  the  sides  of  it : 
three  branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  one  side, 
and  three  bram-hes  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  other 
•ide,  "—Exod.  XXV.  32. 

(b)  Anything  joining  another  one,  to  which 
it  is  subordinate. 

(1)  A  chandelier,  perhaps  viewed  as  con- 
nected with,  and   subordinate   to,  the  roof 
from  which  it  hangs. 

(ii)  A  river  tributary  to  a  larger  one;  a 
•vein,  artery,  or  anything  similar  joining 
Another  larger  than  itself;  a  tributary,  an 
•affluent. 

"  It  from  a  main  river,  any  branch  be  separated  and 
divided,  then,  where  that  branch  doth  first  bound  itself 
with  new  hanks,  there  in  that  part  of  the  river,  where 
the  branch  for&akcth  the  uiaiu  stream,  called  the  head 
•of  the  river."— Raleigh. 

"  His  blood,  which  dtsperseth  Itself  by  the  branchft 
of  veins,  may  be  resembled  to  waters  carried  by 
fcrooks."— Ibid. 

(iii)  A  subsidiary  line  of  railway. 
(iv)  A  division  of  a  stag's  antler. 

(2)  Of  things  immaterial  or  abstract.    Spec.  : 
(a)  Of  human  or  other  descent. 

(i)  Any  part  of  a  family  descending  in  a 
collateral  line. 

"  His  father,  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  stock 
planted  in  bouiersetshire,  took  to  wife  the  widow."— 
Carem. 

(ii)  Offspring. 

"  Great  Anthony !  Spain's  well-beseeming  pride. 
That  mighty  branch  of  emperours  and  kings." 
Craihaa. 

(6)  A  part  of  a  whole,  a  section  or  division 
•of  a  subject  or  anything  similar. 

"  It  will  Iw  desirable  to  begin  with  this  branchot  the 
•object"— Leurit :  Aitron.  a/ the  A  ncienti,  ch.  i.  j  2. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  One  of  the  divisions  into  which  a 
vtem  separates.     Many  names  are  applied  to 
•different  modifications  of  branches,  and  it  is 
•on  the  character  of  the  branches  sent  forth 
that  the  classification  of  plants  into  trees, 
•shrubs,   tinder-shrubs,  and  herbs,  at  least  ia 
part,  depends.    [See  these  terms.  ] 

2.  Arch. :  Arches  in  Gothic  vaults,  consti- 
tuting diagonals  to  other  arches  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  and  themselves  form- 
ing a  cross. 

3.  Fortification : 

(1)  The  wing,  or  long  side  of  a  horn  or  crown 
work. 

(2)  One  of  the  parts  of  a  zigzag  approach. 


4.  Blacksmith's  work :   One  of  the  quarters 
or  sides  of  a  horseshoe. 

5.  Harness-making:   One  of  the  levers  at- 
tached to  the  ends  of  the  stiff  bit  of  a  curb-bit, 
and  having  rings  or  loops  for  the  curb-chain, 
the  cheek-straps,  and  the  reins.    [CUHB-BIT.] 

6.  Mining :   A  small  vein  which  separates 
from  the  lode,  sometimes  reuniting.    A  leader, 
string,  or  rib  of  ore  running  in  a  lode. 

7.  Hydraulics :  The  metallic  piece  on  the  end 
of  a  hose  to  which  the  nozzle  is  screwed. 

8.  Gas-fixtures :  A  gas-burner  bracket. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  arm  of 
a  tree,  or  to  the  projecting  part  of  anything. 

branch-chuck,  s. 

Turning:  A  chuck  having  four  branches, 
each  of  which  has  a  set  screw  whose  end  may 
be  made  to  impinge  upon  the  object. 

branch-leaf,  s.  A  leaf  growing  on  a 
branch. 

branch-line,  s.  A  subsidiary  line  of 
railway. 

branch-peduncle,  s.  A  peduncle  grow- 
ing from  a  branch. 

branch-spine,  s. 

Bot. :  A  spine  on  the  branch  of  a  plant,  such 
as  in  the  sloe,  as  distinguished  from  a  leaf- 


BRANCH-SPINE. 


spine,  of  which  an  example  is  presented  by  the 
holly  thorn. 

branch-work,  s.    [BRANCHED-WORK.] 

"Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx, 
Sat  smiling,  )>al>e  in  arui.' 

Tennyson  :  The  Palace  of  Art. 

branch,  v.i.  &  t.    [From  branch,  s.  (q.v.)] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.    Of  trees:   To  separate  into  actual 
branches. 

"...  therefore  those  trees  rise  not  in  a  body  of  any 
height,  but  branch  near  the  ground.  The  cause  of  the 
pyramis  is  the  keeping  in  of  the  sap,  long  before  it 
branch,  and  the  spending  of  it  when  it  begiimetli  to 
brunch,  by  equal  degrees.  —Baron. 

2.  Fig. :  To  separate  into  divisions.    Used — 

(1)  Of  material  things.     Spec.,  of  a  stag's 
horns :  To  separate  into  antlers. 

(2)  Of  things  immaterial  or  abstract : 

".  .  .  that  would  l>est  instruct  us  when  we  should, 
or  should  not,  branch  into  farther  distinctions.  "—Locke. 

^[  To  branch  out : 

(1)  Lit.  Of  trees  :  To  separate  into  branches. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  Of  things  material:   To   separate    into 
divisions  widely  apart. 

"  The  Alps  at  the  one  end,  and  the  long  range  of 
Appenlues  lhat  pass  through  the  body  of  it.  brunch 
out  on  all  sides,  into  several  different  divisions."  — 
Additon. 

(b)  Of  speaking  or  writing :  To  be  diffuse, 
through  not  confining  one's  self  to  the  salient 
points  of  a  subject. 

"  I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  dis- 
sertation upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat'  —  Spectator. 

B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  adorn  with  needlework,  representing 
the  branches  of  trees. 

"  In  robe  of  Hlly  white  she  was  arayj, 
That  from  her  shoulder  to  her  hcele  downe  raught; 
Tlie  trains  whereof  loose  far  behind  her  Rtrayd, 
Bnmnrhed  witli  gold  und  perU-  most  richly  wrought." 
tijjemer:  f.  <}.,Il,  ix.  1'J. 

2.  To  part  anything  into  divisions  of  branch- 
like  form. 

"...    and  are  branched  into  canals,  as  uiood  is."— 

branched,  pa-  par.  &  a.    [BRANCH,  ».] 

1.  Ordinary  Language :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  But. :  Separating  into  many  brunches  of 
some;  size.     II  tliry  are  small  the  term  used  of 
the  plant  is  ramulose. 

branched  work.  «. 
Arch.:  Carved  or  sculptured  branches  or 
leaves  in  monuments  or  friezes. 

bran  ch  er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  branch ;  -er.] 

1.  Th;it  which  shoots  out  into  branches. 
(See  example  under  No.  2.) 


2.  One  who  develops  fruitful  progress  ia 
various  directions. 

"  If  their  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  spreader  and 
bramhtr,  like  the  vine,  yet  he  may  yield,  with  a  littlo 
longer  expectation,  as  useful  and  more  sober  fruit  than 
the  other."—  Wotton. 

bran  ch-er  (2),  s.    [Fr.  branchier.] 
Falconry:  A  young  hawk. 
"  I  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation  of  til* 
eires,  the"  brancher,  and  the  two  sorts  of  leutueis."— 
Walton. 

branch'-er-Sf, «.    [From  Eng.  branch  ;  -er  ;  -y.] 
Bot. :  The  ramifications  of  the  vessels  dis- 
persed through  the  pulpy  part  of  fruit 

bran'-chl-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  branchies.  From 
Lat.  bronchia  =  a  gill  of  a  fish  ;  pi.  bronchia 
=  the  gills  of  a  fish  ;  Gr.  Ppdyxw  (brangchion) 
=  a  tin  ;  pi.  fipdyxia  (brangchia)  =  the  gills  of 
a  fish.] 

Zool. :  The  gills  of  fishes  and  various  other 
inhabitants  of  water.  They  are  the  apparatus 
for  enabling  the  animal  to  extract  air  from  the 
water,  instead  of  being  dependent  for  respira- 
tion on  the  atmosphere. 

bran  chi  al,  a.  [In  Fr.  branchial;  Mod. 
Lat.  branchialis ;  from  L::t.  l/ranchia;  Gr. 
/3payxta  (branychia)  =  the  gills.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  gills  of  a  iisli  or  other 
aquatic  animal. 

2.  Performed  by  means  of  gills. 

If  (1)  Branchial  arches:  Four  bony  arches 
which  bear  the  branchiae  in  fishes  ;  they  are 
connected  inferiorly  with  the  hyoid  arch, 
and  above  are  united  with  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

(2)  Branchial  basket :   The  gill-supports  io 
the  lamprey  (q.v.). 

(3)  Branchial  heart :  A  dilated  vascular  canal 
specialised  for  the   supply  of  blood   to  the 
gills. 

(4)  Branchial  sac :  The  respiratory  chamber 
in  the  Tunicates. 

(5)  Branchial  sinus  :  A  vascular  sinus  into 
which  blood  passes  from  the  visceral  sac  in 
Tunicates  on  its  way  to  Ihe  gills. 

(6)  Branchial  tuft :   A  tuft  of  contractile 
filaments,   serving    as    gills,   in    some    tube- 
dwelling  chsetopods. 

bran  chi  a  ta,  s.  pi.  [Fmm  Lat.  branchiae  ; 
Gr.  Ppdyxio.  (brangchia)  =  gills.] 

Zoology: 

1.  A    primary    division    of    vertebrated 
sub-kingdom.      It  contains  the    Fishes    and 
Amphibia.     It  is  contra-distinguished   from 
Abranchiata,  which  comprises  Reptiles,  Birds, 
and  Mammals. 

2.  A  di vision  of  Annelids,  containing  the 
Tubicola    (Tubeworms),    and    the    Errantia 
(Sandworms). 

3.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  division 
of  Gasteropodous  Mollusc's,  now  commonly  de- 
nominated Branchil'era,  or  Branchiogasterop- 

-oda  (q.v.). 

bran'-chi-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  branchiae ;  Gr. 
Ppayxia  (brangchia)  =  the  gills.] 

Zool. :  Having  gills.  (Index  to  Dallas'  Nat. 
Hist.) 

If  The  Branchiate,  or  Branchiferous  Anne- 
lida, consists  of  two  orders,  the  Tubicobi  and 
the  Errantia.  The  Abranchiate  Annclidea, 
distinguished  from  the  former,  are  also  divided 
into  two— the  Suctoria,  or  Leeches,  and  the 
Scolcana,  or  Earthworms.  (Da/las:  Nat.  Hist., 
pp.  94,  95.]  [BRANCHIFEROUS.] 

brah-chif -er-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  branchiae  = 
gills,  and  fero  =  to  bear.  Gill-bearing  animals.] 
Zool.  In  some  classifications :  An  order  of 
gasteropodous  molluscs,  including  all  the 
species  breathing  by  j;ills,  whilst  the  air* 
breathers  arc  ranked  under  the  Pulmouifera, 
or  lung-bearing  molluscs.  The  Branchifera 
are  divided  into  two  sub-orders,  the  Opistho- 
brunchiata  and  the  Prosobranchiata  (q.v.). 

"The  gasteropoda  form  two  natural  groups,  on* 
breathing  nir  (puluionlf«ra)auil  the  other  watei  (ftran- 
chifera).  —  \Youdward:  Jtolluica,  p.  98. 

bran-chlf'-er-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  branchifere. 
See  branchijcra,  and  sulf.  -CMS.] 

Zool.  :  Having  branchuc,  breathing  by  gills. 
[BRANCHIATE.] 

"The  developments  of  the  brnnchiftrnut  gasteropoda 
may  le  observed  with  much  facility  in  the  common 
river  similn  (1'aludiija)."— IKooduwrd;  J/olluica,  p.  98. 


late,  fa,,,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu     kw. 
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*  branch'-l-ness, ».  [From  Eng.  branchy,  and 
suff  -ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  branchy, 
the  tendency  to  divide  into  branches,  or  the 
aspect  presented  when  such  division  has  taken 
place. 

branch '-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  o.    [BRANCH,  v.] 

"  Environ 'd  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms." 

Cowper:  The  Talk,  bk.  i 
"  The  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head." 

Mil -on  :  P.  L.,  bk.  Tit 

"  Wide  o'er  his  isles  the  branching  Orunoque 
Bolls  a  browu  deluge,  .  .  ." 

Thomson  :  The  Seasons  ;  Summer. 

bran-chi-6-ga8-ter-op'-6d-a,s.p?.  [From 
Or.  ppdy\t.a.(brangchia)  =  gills,  yaorjjp  (yoster) 
=  the  belly,  and  jro5«'s  (podes),  pi.  of  irous  (pens) 
s=  a  foot] 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  those 
gasteropodous  molluscs  which  breathe  by 
gills.  (Huxley:  Classification  of  Animals. 
Glossary.)  It  is  the  same  as  branchijera 
(q.V.). 

l»ran-chi-5p'-od-a,   s.   pi.     [From   Qr. 

0pdyj(ia  (brangchia)  =  gills,  and  m&es  (podes), 
pi.  of  irow  (pous)  =  a  foot]    Having  branchiae 
attached  to  the  feet 
Zoology: 

1.  Cuvier's    first    order  of    the   sub-class 
Entomostraca.     The  genera  included  under  it, 
such   as    Cyclops,  Cypris,  Apus,   Limnadia, 
Branchipus,  &c.,  are  now  generally  ranked 
under  several  orders,  viz.,  Copepoda,  Ostra- 
coda.and  Phyllopoda.    Milne  Edwards  places 
them  under   two,  the  Phyllopoda   and   the 
Cladocera.    [See  these  terms.] 

2.  A  division  or  "  legion  "  of  the  sub-class 
Entomostraca.     It  includes  the  order  Clado- 
cera, Phyllopoda  and  Trilobita,  perhaps  with 
Mesostoma. 

bran'-chl-o-pdde,  *.  [In  FT.  branchiopode.] 
[BRANCHIOPODA.] 

Zool. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  old  order 
Branchiopoda. 

Jbran-chi-op'-o-dous,  a.       [From   Eng. 
branchiopod(e),  and  sutl.  -ous.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  Having  branchiae  attached  to  the  feet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  branchiopoda. 

bran-chl-OS'-te-gal.  a.  [In  Fr.  branchios- 
tege ;  from  Gr.  £payxia  (brangchia)  =  gills,  and 
ffre'yos  (stegos)  =  a  roof ;  from  oreyco  (stego)  =  to 
cover  closely  ;  suff.  -al.] 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  membrane  covering 
the  gills. 

H  Branchiostegal  rays.  Jchthy.  :  Parts  of 
the  hyoid  apparatus  supporting  this  mem- 
brane. (Huxley:  Classification  of  Animals. 
Gloss.) 

bron-chi-os-te-gi  (Mod.  Lai.),  bran-chi- 

ds'-te-gans  (Eng.),  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  jSpa-yxy 
i  brangchia)  =  gills,  and  o-rtyos  (stegos)  =  a  roof ; 
from  a-rey<a  =  to  cover  closely.] 

Ichthy  :  An  old  order  of  fishes  with  free 
branehia?  and  a  cartilaginous  skeleton.  It 
was  suppressed  by  Cuvier.  (Griff.:  Cuvier, 
vol.  x.,  p.  19,  and  note.) 

bran-chl-dV-te-gOUS,  a.  [From  Gr.  /3payx'» 

(brangchia)  —  gills,   o-re'yo*  (stegos)  —  a  roof, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Zoology : 

1.  Covering  the  gills.    [BRANCHIOSTEGAL.] 

2.  Possessed  of  a  membrane  covering  the 
gills. 

bran-chi-os'-tom-a,  s.  [In  FT.  branchios- 
tome.  From  Gr.  /Spcyxia  (branqchia)  =  gills, 
and  0-rop.a  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.) 

Ichthy.  :  Costa's  name  for  the  very  anoma- 
lous genus  of  Vertebrates  now  called  Amphi- 
oxus  (q.v.). 

bran-chJ-St'-o-ca,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  /Spayx'* 
(brangchia.)  =  braiu-liia ;  and  TOKOS  (tokos)  = 
bringing  forth,  birth  ;  TUCTW  (tikto)  =  to  bring 
forth.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Owen 
to  n  division  of  the  Vertebrata  comprehending 
the  Batracliia  and  other  Amphibia.  He  called 
them  also  Dipnoa  (q.v.). 

bran -chi- pod' -Id-se,  *.  pi.     [From  Gr. 

ppdyxta.  (brangchidr)  =  Rills ;  iroi/s  (pous),  genit. 
iroSo;  (podos)  «:  a  foot ;  and  Lat  fern,  pi.  suff. 
•idee.] 


Zool.  :  A  family  of  Entomostraca  belonging 
to  the  order  Phyllopoda.  It  contains  the 
genera  Branchipus  and  Anemia. 


s.    [From  Gr.  Ppayxia.  (brang- 
chia) =  gills,  and  iro«i«  (potts)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  small  Entoraostraca,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Branchipodidse. 
Jirnnchipiis  stagnalis  inhabits  the  ditches  near 
Blackheath  and  other  places. 

bra&'-chi-reme,  s.    [From  Lat  branchial  = 
gills,  and  remits  =an  oar.] 
Zool.  :  An  animal  which  has  legs  terminating 


BRANCH1REME  (CHIROCEPHALUS  DIAPHAKUS). 


in  a  bundle  of  setiform  branches,  constituting 
a  respiratory  apparatus. 

bran'-chite,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  Branchi, 
of  Pisa.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Haitite.  It  is  colourless 
and  translucent,  and  is  found  in  the  brown 
coal  of  Mount  Vasa,  in  Tuscany. 

branch  -less,  a.  [From  Eng.  branch,  and 
suff.  -less.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Without  branches. 

2.  Fig.  :   Without  any   valuable   product ; 
naked. 

"  If  I  lose  mine  honour. 
I  lose  myself  ;  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless." 

Shakcsp. :  Ant.  i  Cleop.,  ill  4. 

branch'-let,  s.  [From  Eng.  branch,  and 
-let,  a  diminutive  suCix.]  A  small  branch. 
(Crabb.) 

branch'-y,  *  brannch'-ir,  a.  [Eng.  bratich ; 
-y  ]  Full  of  branches,  widely  spread. 

"TJndir  al  braunchy  tree." — Wycliffe:  4  Kings, 
xvii.  10. 

"  The  fat  earth  fesd  thy  brancliy  root" 

Tennyson :  The  Talking  Oak. 

*  bran-corn,  s.  [Eng.  bran(d);  corn.]  The 
smut  in  wheat,  probably  the  fungus  called 
Ustilago  seyetum.  [BRAND,  s.  I.,  5.] 

brand,  *  brond.  *  broond,  s.  [A.S.  brand, 
brond  =  a  burning  ;  btvrnan,  byrnan  =  to 
burn  ;  Icel.  brandr—  (1)  a  brand  (2)  a  sword- 
blade  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  brant ;  Fr.  t  brand  =  a 
large  sword  wielded  by  both  hands ;  Prov. 
bran,  branc;  Ital.  brando;  Dut,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
brand  =  a  fire-brand.] 

L  Literally: 

L  A  piece  of  wood  burnt  or  partially  burnt, 
a  bit  of  wood  intended  for  burning. 

"  The  taylis  of  hem  he  wyuede  to  the  taylis,  and 
broondis  he  boored  iu  the  uiyddil."—  tt'ycltfe:  Judge* 

XT.  4. 

11  Recalled  the  vision  of  the  night 
The  hearth  s  decaying  brands  were  red. 
And  deep  and  du.-ky  lustre  shed." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  84. 

2.  Used  for  a  staff  or  stick,  generally. 

"  In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 
Not  oft  a  resting-staff  to  that  red  hand." 

Byron :  The  Cortair,  i.  6. 

3.  A  mark  made  by  or  with  a  hot  iron. 
(Used  to  mark  criminals  to  note  them  as  such 
and  infamous.) 

"  Clerks  convict  should  be  burned  in  the  hand,  both 
because  they  might  taste  of  some  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  that  they  might  carry  a  brand  of  infamy." 
—Bacon. 

4.  A  mark  burnt  in  upon  or  affixed  to  goods 
to  denote  their  quality :  hence,  generally,  used 
as  equivalent  to  quality,  class. 

"  The  most  favourable  report  that  can  be  made  is, 
that  makers  of  the  best  brand*  of  finished  iron  would 
not  accept  lower  prices  than  the  trade  scale."— Mining 
Review,  Oct.  17,  1S60. 

5.  A  disease  in  vegetables  by  which  their 
leaves  and  tender  bark  are  partially  destroyed, 
as  though  they  were  burnt ;  called  also  burn. 

^  "Brands"  are  the  same  as  blights,  and 
produced  chiefly  by  Mucoracese  and  similar 
fungi.  [BLIGHT.] 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  stigma,  a  mark  of  disgrace. 

-  Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand?" 

Dryden. 

"  By  what  strange  features  vice  has  known. 
To  single  out  and  mark  her  own  : 
Yet  some  there  are.  whose  brows  retain 
Less  deeply  stamped  her  6r«n<4«iid  stain." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  iii.  15 


2.  A  sword,  from  its  bright,  flimhing  ap- 
pearance.   (Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.) 

"  With  this  brand  trarnyshyd  so  bright."—  Tovmltm 
Mytt.,  p.  216. 

"  Be  laoght  out  his  brond." 

William  of  Palerne,  1,244. 
"  Thou,  therefore,  take  my  brand,  Ejccalibur." 

Tennyton:  M  on  e  d' Arthur. 

*  3.  A  thunderbolt 

"  The  «ire  omnipotent  prepares  the  brand, 
By  Vulcan  wrought,  ana  arms  his  potent  hand.* 
(iranville. 

brand-goose,  s.    The  brent-goose  (q.v.)u 

brand-iron,  brandiron,  branding- 
iron,  s. 

1.  An  iron  instrument  used  for  branding 
or  marking  anything. 

"  Marks  ,.•  Vn  like  brandiny  iron  I  to  thy  sick  heart 
Make  death  a  want,  as  sleep  to  weariness  ?  " 

nemant:  Siege  of  ValentHu. 

2.  The  same  as  ANDIRON  (q.v.). 
brand-new,  a.    [BRANDNEW.] 

brand,  *  bran -di  en,  *  brond  yn, 
*  bron-nyn,  v.t.  [BRAND,  *.  In  O.  Dut. 
branden.] 

1.  I  At. :  To  burn  a  mark  into  a  person  or 
thing  with  a  hot  iron,  to  burn  a  person  or 
thing  with  a  hot  iron  so  as  to  produce  a  mark 
or  depression. 

"  Brnnnyn(brondyn,  /".(wythe  an  yren.  Cauterize." 
—Prompt.  Par*. 

"  Several  women  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  after 
being  first  l>r,tn<t#l  in  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron."— • 
Jlacaulay :  Hint.  Eng ,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  To  mark  as  infamous,  to  stigmatise, 
to  impute  anything  to,  with  a  view  to  render- 
ing anyone  infamous  or  odious. 

"  Our  Punick  faith 
Is  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb." 

AdiUton. 

"  Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong. 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name." 
Byron :  Remember  Him  tchum  Pauion'i  Powtr. 

*  brand'-ed  (1),  *  brand  -It,  j>a.  par.  &  o.    A 

misreading  for  branded  =  embroidered.  (N.  E.  D.) 
"Here  belt  was  of  blunket,  with  l.irdes  ful  bolde. 
Branded  with  breudegolde.  and  liokeled  ful  beue." 
£>r  tiavxtn  t  Sir  (lot.,  ii.  S. 

brand'-ed  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAND,  v.] 

1.  Marked  with  a  branding-iron,  stamped. 

2.  Of  a  reddish-brown   colour,  as  though 
singed  by  fire.    A  branded  bull  is  one  that  ia 
almost  entirely  brown. 

"  Twixt  the  Staywood-bush  and  Langside  hill. 
They  stealed  the  broked  cow  and  the  bmndtJ  bulL* 
Slinttrttty  of  the  Border,  1.  233. 

*  brand  e  lede,  *  bran'-lede,  *  bran  -let, 
&    [BRANDER.] 

••  Brandetede  Tripet.~—Promp.  Parr. 

*  brand  e  let,  *  brandellet,  «.    [Probably 
a  dimin.  of  brande.]  Some  part  of  the  arms  or 
accoutrements  of  a  knight,  perhaps  a  short 
sword. 

"  And  also  his  brandellet  bon."— R.  Occur  de  Lion,  tJX 

*  brand'-en,  pa.  j«r.   [BRANDER,  v.]  Grilled. 

brand'-en-burg,  s.  [The  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  about  38 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Berlin.] 

1.  A  kind  of  button  with  a  looj  ;  a  frog. 

2.  Parallel  braiding  or  embroidery  such  as 
is  worn  on  hussar  jackets  and  pelisses. 

3.  See  extract. 

"  Twas  a  '  shopman  '  he  meant  by  a  Brandenburg, 
dear."  tloar*  :  fudge  Family,  ril 

brand'-er,  *  brand  -reth,  s.  [A.S.  bran*. 
reda;  O.  IceL  brandreidh;  Dan  brandritk  = 
brand-iron.] 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  One  who  brands. 

(2)  That  with  which  anything  is  branded,  a 
branding-iron. 

2.  Spec. :  A  trivet  or  iron  used  as  a  stand 
for  a  vessel  over  a  fire  ;  also,  in  Scotland,  a 
gridiron. 

"  Til  this  Jak  Bonhowme  he  mad  a  crown 
Of  a  brandreth  all  red  hate." 

llyntown,  viii.  44.  4L 

t  brand'-er,  v.  t.  [BRANDER,*.]  To  broil  on  a 
gridiron,  to  grill.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  Scots  also  say  to  brander,  for  to  broil  meat." 
— Sir  J.  Sinclair,  p.  172. 

"Ou  ay,  sir,  HI  brander  the  moor-fowl  that  John 
Heatberblutter  brought  in  thir  morning."  —  Scott : 
Warerley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

t  brand'-ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BRANDER,  R] 
Cooked  on  a  gridiron,  grilled. 

brand  -led,  o.  [BRANDY,  t.]  Mixed  or  con- 
cocted with  brandy. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  af ;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-oian.  -tian  -  shau.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -dous,  -tious.  -aious  =  abas,     -ble,  -  ele,  ic.  =  beL  ceL 
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branding— brank 


brand  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [BRAND,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  parlicip.  adj. :   In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally:   The  act  of   marking  with  a 
branding-iron.    This  penalty  was  inflicted,  for 
various  offences,  on  offenders  who  had  once 
been  allowed  benefit  of  clergy.    It  was  abol- 
ished by  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  38. 

2.  Figuratively :  The  act  of  marking  with 
infamy,  stigmatising. 

•  brandirnc,     t  brandiron,    s.       [A.3. 
brandisern;   M.  H.  Ger.  brantusen.]    A  roast- 
ing iron,  a  gridiron.    (Huloet.) 

brand  ish,  *  braund  ish,  *  braund-ise, 
*  braund  ysch,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  brandir ;  pr. 
par.  bmndissant;  O.  Fr.  brand  =  a  sword. 
BRAN i >  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally :  To  wave  or  flourish  about. 

"  Then  fierce  j&ieas,  brandishing  his  blade, 
In  dust  Orsilochus  and  Crethou  laid." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.  1.  669-70. 
"  He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip. 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain  " 

Cowper :  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively :  To  flourish  about,  display 
Ostentatiously,  parade. 

"  lie  who  shall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  reason 
only  in  brandishing  of  syllogisms,  will  discover  very 
little."— Locke. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  be  flourished  about  or 
waved. 

'*  Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandisliina  like  beam  of  light/' 

Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  IS. 

•  brand'-ish,  s.    [BRANDISH,  v.]    A  flourish, 
waving. 

"  I  dm  wound  with  a  brandish  and  never  draw  bow 
for  the  matter."— B.  Jonson :  Cynthia's  Reae'.s. 

brand  -ished,  pa.  par.  k  a.     [BRANDISH,  v.] 

"  Brave  Macbeth, 

Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandisKd  steel. 
Like  valour's  minion,  carved  out  his  passage." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

brand   ish-er,  s.    [Eng.  brandish  ;  -er.]  One 
who  brandishes  or  flourishes  about. 
"But  their     auxiliary  bauds,  those   brandishers  of 

qmni 
From  many   cities  drawn   are   they,  that  are  onr 

hiuderera. 
Not  suffering  well-rays'd  Troy  to  fall." 

Chapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  it 

brand '-ish-ing,  s.    [BRANDISH,  v.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :  The  act    of  flourishing   or 
waving  about. 

2.  Arch. :   A   name  given  to  open  carved 
work,  as  of  a  crest,  &c. 

brand'-I-site,  ».  [In  Ger.  brandisit.  Named 
after  Clemens  Grafen  von  Brandis,  of  the 
Tyrol.]  A  mineral— a  variety  of  Seybertite. 
It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  yellowish  green 
or  reddish  grey. 

•  bran'-dis-sen,  v.t.    [BRANDISH.] 

•  bran  -dis-sende,  pr.  par.    [BRANDISH,  v.] 

•  bran  -die,  *  bran  le,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  bran- 
diller  =  to  shake,  waver.] 

1.  Transitive  :  To  shake,  move,  or  confuse. 
"It  had  like  to  have  brandled  the  fortune  of  the 

day."— Bacon. 

2.  Intransitive :   To  be  shaken,  moved,  or 
affected  with  fear  ;  to  l>e  unsteady. 

"Princes  cannot  be  too  suspicious  when  their  lives 
an  sought :  and  subjects  cannot  be  too  curious  when 
the  state  brandies.  —  Ld.  Northampton:  Proceed, 
against  Garnet,  sign.  O.  g.  b. 

•  brand'-ling,  s.     [Eng.  brand,  and  climin. 


1.  A  small,  red-coloured  worm,  used  as  a 
bait  in  fishing,  so  called  from  its  colour. 

"  The  dew-worm,  which  some  also  call  the  lob-worm, 
and  the  brandling,  are  the  cbief. '—  Walton. 

2.  A  local  name  for  salmon  parr. 

brand  new  (cw  as  u),  brand  new  (/•:»</ ), 
brand  new,  brent  new  (Scutch),  a.  [En?. 
brand,  s.,  and  new.]  80  new  that  the  man,» 
of  manufacture  have  not  worn  off;  perfectly 
new.  (Commonly,  but  improperly,  pronounced 
as  if  bran-new.) 

"  Waes  me.  I  hae  forgot, 

With  host  of  coming  nn,  to  fetch  my  coat,         • 
What  sail  I  do  ?  it  was  almaist  brand  nrw." 

/loss :  Uelenore,  p.  13. 

U  In  Scotch  it  is  sometimes  written  brent 
new. 

"Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France." 

Burnt:  Turn  o' Shanter. 


•  brand  rith  (1),  ».    [BRANDER.] 

brand  -rith  (2),  *.  [Probably  the  same  as  the 
previous  word.]  A  fence  or  rail  round  the 
opening  of  a  well.  (Provincial.) 

*  bran'-dur,  s.    A  misreading  for  braudur  = 
embroidery.    (N.E.D.).] 

"  His  breue,  and  his  basnet,  burncsheil  ful  bene ; 
With  a  brandur  abought.  nl  of  breiule  golde." 

Sir  Gaw.  and  Mr  <i,il.    (Jainieson.) 

bran  -dy,  *  brand-wine,  *  bran'-dy- 
Wine,  s.  &a.  [In  Fr.  braiulevin ;  GaeL  (from 
Eng.)  branndaioh ;  Sw.  brcinvin ;  Dan.  brcen- 
deviin;  GeT.brandwein,branntwein.  The  first 
part  is  from  Sw.  branna ;  Dan.  broende ;  Dut. 
branden,  all  =  to  burn,  to  distil.  Sw.  brand 
=  brand,  fire-brand  ;  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Dut.  brand 
=  fire,  burning,  conflagration.  [BRAND,  v.  &  s.] 
The  second  part  is  from  Fr.  &  Sw.  via  ;  Dan. 
viin ;  Ger.  weiti ;  Dut.  wyn.]  [WiNB.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Formerly.    (Of  the  forms  brandywine  and 
brandwine,  etymologically  meaning  burnt  or 
distilled  wine.)    [BRANDY-WINE.] 

2.  Now.    (Of  the  form  brandy,   being  the 
adjective   in   the   foregoing   compound    dis- 
severed from  its  associate  wine,  and  made  to 
stand  alone  as  a  substantive.)    A  spirit  pro- 
duced by  the  distillation  of  both  white  and 
red  wines,  prepared  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
France.    The   brandy  most  esteemed  in  our 
land  is  that  of  Cognac,  which  is  obtained  by 
distilling  white  wines  of  the  finest  quality. 
An  inferior  kind  of  spirit  is  frequently  pre- 
pared from  the  "marc"  of  grapes  and  the 
refuse  of  wine  vats.    When  first  distilled  it  is 
as  colourless  as  alcohol,  and  continues  so  if 
kept  in  bottles  or  jars.    When  stored  in  casks, 
however,  it  acquires  from  the  wood  a  pale 
amber  tint,  and  in  this  state  is  sold  as  pale 
brandy.    The  dark  colour  of  brown  brandy  is 
produced  artificially,  to  please  the  public  taste, 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  caramel,  and  this  is 
frequently  added   in   excess  to  give  a  rich 
appearance  to  a  brandy  of  low  quality.    A 
large  proportion  of  the  brandy  sold  in  this 
country  is  simply  raw  grain  spirits  flavoured 
and  coloured.      The  spirit  is  exported  from 
England  and  Germany  into  France,  where  it  is 
redistilled  and  converted  into  French  brandy. 
Brandy  improves  in  flavour  by  being  kept, 
but  loses  in  strength.     Genuine  brandy  con- 
sists of  alcohol  and  water,  with  small  quan- 
tities of  cenanthic  ether,  acetic  ether,  and 
other  volatile  bodies  produced  in  the  process 
of  fermentation.    The  value  of  brandy  as  a 
medicine  depends  on  the  presence  of  these 
ethers  and  other  volatile  products  ;    when, 
therefore,  it  is  adulterated  with  raw  grain 
spirit  and  water,  the  amount  of  these  ethers 
is  so  reduced  that  the  brandy  becomes  almost 
valueless  for  medical  purposes.     In  the  United 
States  brandy  is  made  from  cherries,  apples, 
pears    and    peaches,     while    much    common 
whisky  is  exported  to  France,  from  which,  after 
manipulation,    it   is   returned  as  brandy.    A 
more  legitimate  manufacture  of  brandy  goes  on 
in  California,  where  large  quantities  of  pure 
wine  braiKiy  are  annually  produced  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  States.     The  strength  of 
brandy  as  sold  varies  from  proof  to  'M  or  even  40 
under  proof.     Imitation  brandy  is  prepared  by 
flavouring  highly-rectified  spirit  with  essence  of 
Cognac,  or  by  distilling  it  with  bruised  prunes, 
acetic  ether,  argol,Hiid  a  little  genuine  brandy. 
This  is  said  to  be  greatly  improved  by  keeping. 

B.  As  adjective :  Consisting  of  or  containing 
brandy,  resembling  brandy,  designed  for  the 
sale  of  brandy,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  or 
relating  to  it. '  (See  the  compounds.) 

brandy-ball,  *.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat 
made  in  the  form  of  sn.uil  balls. 

brandy-bottle,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  bottle  full  of  brandy,  or  designed 
to  hold  brandy. 

2.  Fig. :   A  name  for  the  common  yellow 
water-lily,  Nuphar  lutea. 

•'  Flowers  large,  smelling  like  brandy,  which  circum- 
stance, in  conjunction  with  the  nation-shaped  seed'- 
vessels,  has  led  to  the  name  brandy-bottle."— Booker  t 
Arnott  :  HrU.  Flor.  (ed.  1815),  pp.  15,  16. 

brandy  -  fruit,  t.  Fruit  preserved  in 
brandy  or  other  alcoholic  spirit.  (Ogilvie.) 

brandy-pawnee,  *.  [From  Eng.  imiwiy  ,- 
and  Hind.  pdnee,  pdni  =  water.]  Brandy 
and  water.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

*  brandy  shop,  *.  A  shop  for  the  sale 
of  brandy,  a  liquor-shop,  a  public-house. 


"  Forgets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitions  fires. 
And  to  some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires ; 
Where  in  full  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns. 
And  quaffs  away  the  care  that  wait*  on  crowns." 

Adttison :  The  Play  House. 

brandy-snap,  s.  A  thin,  wafer-like 
ginger-bread  biscuit. 

brandy-wine,  s.  [The  original  form  in 
which  the  word  brandy  appeared  in  the 
English  tongue.]  Brandy.  [BRANDY,  etym., 
A.  1.] 

"  It  has  been  a  common  saying,  A  hair  of  the  sam» 
dog ;  and  thought  that  brandy-wine  is  a  common  relief 
to  such."—  Wiseman. 

br&n'-dy,  v.t.    [BRANDY,  i.] 

1.  To  mix  with  brandy  ;  to  fortify  (as  wine) 
with  brandy. 

2.  To  refresh  with  brandy.    (Dickens :  Pick* 
wick  Papers,  ch.  v.) 

*  brane,  s.    [BRAN.] 

*  brane  -wod,  *.    [BBAISWOOD.] 

•*  bran'-gill,  *  braen  gel,  s.  [Fr.  branle  ; 
O.  Fr.  bransle  =  "a  brawle,  ordaunce,  wherein 
many,  men  and  women,  holding  by  the  hands, 
sometimes  in  a  ring,  and  otherwhiles  at 
length,  move  all  together."  .  (Cotgrave.).] 
[BRANSLE,  BRACL.] 

1.  (Of  the  f«rm  brangill)  :  A  kind  of  dance. 

"  Vpstert  Troyanis,  and  syne  Italianis, 
Aid  gaii  do  doubil  branaillis  and  gambettis." 
Doug. :  Virgil,  476,  I 

2.  (Of    the    form    braengel) :    A   confused 
crowd. 

"  Well,  you  see  how  the're  sparkin'  along  the  side  o' 
that  green  upwith,  an'  siecan  a  braengel  o  them  too." 
— St.  Patrick,  u.  91.  (JamU-ton.) 

*  bran'-gle,  s.     [Fr.  branle  ;  or  perhaps  only  a 
variant  of  wrangle  (q.v.).]    A  dispute,  quarrel, 
litigation. 

"  The  payment  of  tithes  is  subject  to  many  frauds, 
branglti,  and  other  difficulties,  not  only  from  papists 
and  dissenters,  but  even  from  those  who  profess  them- 
selves pru  tea  tali  ts."—.S  «'//(. 

*  bran'-gle,  *  bran  -gil,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  branler, 
brandilter  =  to  shake,  move.]    [BRANDLE,  v.} 

A.  Trans.  :  To  shake,  applied  to  the  mind  ; 
to  confound,  to  throw  into  disorder. 

"Thus  was  the  usurper's  [E.  Balliol's)  faction 
brangled,  then  Iwund  up  again,  and  afterward 
divided  again  by  want  of  worth  in  Balliol  their  head." 
Hume :  Hist.  Doug.,  p.  64. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  menace,  to  make  a  threatening  ap- 
pearance. 

"  With  ane  grete  spere,  quharewith  be  fell  iniwheuit, 
Went  liranglund  throw  the  feild  all  him  all  lie." 
Doug. :  Virgil,  347,  1<X 

2.  To  shake,  vibrate. 

"  The  scharp  point  of  the  brangland  spere 
Throw  out  amydtlis  ot  the  scheild  can  schere." 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  8o1,  is 

3.  To  wrangle,  squabble,  dispute. 

"  Thus  wrangled,  brangled,  tangled  they  a  mouth. 
Only  on  paper,  pleading  all  in  print." 

Brooming:  Ring  and  Book,  i.  211. 

t  bran'-gle-ment,  ».  [Eng.  brangle ;  -ment.} 
A  brangle,  a  squabble. 

"  Where  Yarrow  rows  among  the  rocks, 
An'  wheels  an  boils  in  moiiy  a  linn, 
A  blithe  young  shepherd  fed  his  flock, 
Unused  to  brangtement  or  din."          Hogg. 

t  bran'-gler, s.  [Eng.  brangle);  -er.]  One  who 
brangles  ;  a  quarrelsome,  litigious  person. 

".  .  .  and  this  ix>or  young  gentleman  (who  was  habited 
like  any  prince),  lianished  from  his  own  land,  was  first 
drawn  into  a  quarrel  by  a  rude  brangler.  .  .  ." — Scott  : 
Monastery,  ch.  xxviii. 

*  bran'-gling,  pr.  par.,  a.,£s.   [BRANQLE,  v . ) 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  When  polite  conversing  shall  be  improved,  com- 
pany will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull  story-teller* 
nor  wangling  disputers."— Swift. 

C.  As  substantive :  Quarrelling,  squabbling. 
"  Noise  and  iiorton,  brangling  and  breval." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii  230. 

branit,  pa.  par.    [BRAWNED.]    (Scotch.) 

*  brank,  (1),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Sot. :  An  old  name  for  the  buckwheat, 
Fagopyrum  escuUntum. 

"Buckwheat,  or  brank,  U  a  grain  very  useful  an* 
advantageous  ill  dry  barren  lands."— Mortimer. 

brank  (2),  s.  [BRANK,  v.]  In  some  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  a  kind  of  bridle,  a, 
scolding-bridle,  an  instrument  used  for  il.-> 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe  =  e.     ey     a.     qu     kw. 
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punishment  of  scolds.  It  consisted  of  a  bead- 
piece,  which  enclosed  the  head  of  the  offender, 
and  a  sharp  iron, 
Which  entered  the 
mouth  and  restrained 
thetongue.  [BRANKS.] 

*  brank  new,  a. 
{BRAND-NEW.] 

"Then  there  w»»  the 
farmer's  ball  wi'  the 
tight  lads  of  yeomen 
with  the  bnink  new 
blues  and  buckskins."— 
lit.  Jionan,  ch.  11. 

t  brink,  •  brank  - 
en,  v.t.  &  i.  [In 
Gael,  brangus,  bran- 
gas,  brcincas  —  n  sort 
of  pillory  ;  brang  = 
a  horse's  halter ;  Ir. 
trancas  =  a  halter  ; 
Dut.  pranger  •=.  a  col- 
lar ;  Ger.  pranger  =  BRANK. 
a  pillory  ;  M.  H.  Qer. 
'Jyraugen,  prangen  —  to  brank.  J  (Scotch.) 

A.  Transitive :  To  bridle,  to  restrain.   (Lit.) 

"  —  We  will  pur  brunts  you. 
Before  that  time  trewly.- 

Spec.  Godly  Sangt,  p.  38. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :   To   raise  and  toss  the  head,   as 
•purning  the  bridle.    (Applied  to  horses.) 

"  Oner  al  the  plants  brayis  the  stain  pan  d  stedis, 
Ful  galyeard  in  thare  hardis  and  werely  wedis, 
Apuuu  thare  strata  born  brydillis  brankand  taxi," 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  385,  35. 

2.  Fig.: 

(1)  To  prance  ;  to  caper. 

"  This  day  her  brnnkan  wooer  tats  his  bone, 
To  strut  *  gentle  spark  at  Edinburgh  crocs." 

Ramtay :  Poemt.  ii.  177, 

(2)  To  bridle  up  one's  self,  dress  one's  self 
finely.     It  is  said  of  women,  when  they  wish 
to  appear  to  advantage — 

"  Thay  lift  thalr  goon  abone  thair  scliauk, 
Syne  lyk  aue  brydlit  cat  thai  bra.nk." 

MaUland  Poemt,  p.  186. 

*  bran  k-ing,     *  brank-and,    pr.   par. 
[BRANK.]    (Morte  Arlhure,  1861.) 

toranks,  s.  pi.     [BRANK,  r.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  sort  of  bridle,  often  used  by  country 
people  in  riding.     Instead  of  leather,  it  has  on 
each  side  a  piece  of  wood  joined  to  a  halter,  to 
which  a  bit  is  sometimes  added  ;   but  more 
frequently  a  kind  of  wooden  noose  resembling 
a  muzzle.    (Jamii-son.) 

"  These  they  set  on  horses  that  had  many  years  before 
been  dnoiu'd  to  the  drudging  of  the  cart  and  plough, 
with sud« instead  of  saddles.  branJa  and  h.ilttT*  instead 
of  bridles."— Montrote :  Jtem.,  pt.  ii.,  ch  iii..  p.  156. 

2.  A  pillory ;  or,  perhaps,  only  the  plural 
Of  brank. 

"When  the  woman,  after  be  was  bishop,  stood  up 
once  and  twain  before  the  jieople,  and  confronted  him 
with  this,  he  ordered  her  tougue  to  lie  pulled  out  with 
pincers :  and.  when  not  obeyed,  caused  her  to  be  put 
in  the  brankx,  .  .  ."—Bowie :  Judgement*  on  Peru- 
colors,  p.  30.  Biographia  Scoticana. 

If  Anciently  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  word  for  a  bridle.  Within  these 
few  years  an  iron  bit  was  preserved  in 
the  steeple  of  Forfar,  formerly  used,  in  that 
very  place,  for  torturing  the  unhappy  crea- 
tures who  were  accused  of  witchcraft.  It  was 
called  the  witdi's  branks.  (J/uniesnn.) 

forarik  ur  sine,  *  braric  ur  sine, 
*  branke  ur-syne,  s.  [In  Fr.  branc- 
itrsine,  branque-ursine,  branche-ursi>ie ;  Ital. 
brmicorsina ;  Sp.  &  Port,  branca  vrsina  ; 
from  Low  Lat.  branca  =  a  claw,  and  Class. 
Lat.  itrsina,  nom.  fern,  of  iirsinns  =  of  or  be- 
longing to  a  bear,  vrstu  =  a  l>ear,  l>ecause  its 
leaves  are  supposed  to  resemble  the  claws 
of  a  bear.  In  Ger.  burenklau  =  a  bear's  claw.] 
Botany : 

1.  Bear's-breech,  a  species  of  Acanthus. 

"Acanthus  Is  called  of  the  bark-inn  wryters  branca 
ursiua.  in  English  branke  ursyne."— Turner:  Herbal. 

2.  Aii  umbelliferous  plant,  Heracleum  tphon- 
dylium.    It  is  common  in  Britain. 

brank'-y,  brank'-ie,  a.  [BRANK,  v.,  B.  1.] 
Proud,  lively.  (Scotch). 

"  Wliare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad? 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  brankie.  O  f 
O,  whare  hae  ye  Iwen  sae  braw,  lad? 
Came  ye  by  Killiecraukie,  O  •  " 

Buna:  The  Battle  of  K illifcranJtir. 

*  branlc,  5.    [BRANSEL.] 

bran  -lin,  bran'-ling,  bran  let,  bran'- 
lede,  bran' -nock,  s.  [Probably  so 
named  from  the  reddish-brown  colour.] 


[BRANDED,  B.,2.]    A  fish,  the  Salmo  saJmulus, 
also  called  the  SamUt  (q.  v.).    (Scotch).   [PARR.  1 

bran  -nlng,  s.    [BRAN,  ».] 

Dyeing :    Preparing   cloth    for   dyeing   by 
steeping  in  a  vat  of  sour  bran-water. 

bran '-nock,  s.  [Eng.  brand  —  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  dimin.  suffix  -ock.]  The 
same  as  the  BRANLIN  (q.v.). 

bran'-ny,  a.  [BRAN,*.]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  bran  ;  containing  an  admixture  of  bran. 

"It  became  serpigiuous,  and  was,  when  I  saw  it, 
covered  with  white  branny  scales. "  —  H'uemaa. 

*  bran'-sel,  *  bransle,  t  branle,  s.   [BRAN- 
GILL,  s.  J    A  kind  of  dance. 

"  Now  making  layes  of  love  and  lovers  paiue, 
Bransles,  Ballads,  virelayes,  and  verses  vaine." 

Spenter:  F.  O..,  III.  x.  8. 

"The  Queen  commands  Lady  Fleming  to  tell  her 
where  she  led  the  last  branle."— Soatt :  Abbot,  ch.  xxxi. 

brant  (1),  s.  [Properly  from  brand,  in  the 
compound  brawl-fox.  In  Ger.  brandfuchs ; 
Dut  brandvos ;  Dan.  brandraeve ;  Sw.  brand- 
raf,  so  called  from  its  reddish-brown  colour.] 
[BRANDED  (2),  2.]  A  variety  of  fox,  smaller 
than  the  common  form  (Vulpts  vulgaris),  and 
distinguished  by  having  the  pads,  ears,  and 
brush  black. 

brant  (2),  a.  &  s,    [BRANDED  (2),  2.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  BRANDED  (2),  2 
(q.v.).    A  reddish  brown. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  The  Brant-fox  (q.v.>, 
brant-fox,  s.    [BRANT  (l),  s.] 

brant  (3),  ».  &  a.    [BRENT.] 

"  I  have  given  you  brunt  and  beaver." 

Longfellow :  The  Sony  of  UiateaOu,  L 

brant-goose,  «.    [BRENT-GOOSE.] 

brant  (4),  a.  &  s.  [BRENT,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Steep,  precipitous. 

"  A  nuui  may . . .  cit  on  a  brant  hill  cide." — Ascham  : 
Toxophilut. 

B.  As   subst. :   In  E.  Yorkshire :    A   steep 
hill.    (Prof.  Phillips:  Rivers,  £c.,  of  Yorkshire, 
p.  202.) 

bran  -tail,  ».  [From  the  colour  of  the  tail. 
BRANDED  (2),  2.]  A  provincial  name  for  the 
Redstart,  Phtenicura  ruticilla.  [REDSTART.] 

*  brant'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  &  Sc.  brant ;  -ness.] 
Steepness. 

t  bran -u-lar,  a.  [BRAIN.]  Pertaining  to  the 
brain,  cerebral. 

*  branyd,  a.    [BRAINED,  a.]    Full  of  brains. 

"  BranyH,  or  full  of  brayue.  Cerebroiut,  cerebro 
pletutt."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  bras,  s.    [BRASS.] 

"  Brat  (Brasse  P.)    Et."—  Prompt.  Part. 

"  At  after  Booper  goth  this  noble  kyng 
To  see  this  nors  of  brat,  with  al  his  ronie." 
Chtiuctr:  C.  T.,  10616-17. 
"  Of  irin,  of  guide,  of  silner.  and  brat." 

Story  o/  Geii.  and  Exod.,  467. 

*  bras-pott,  brass-pot,  5.  A  brazen 
pot. 

"Brat-pott.    Emola,  Brit.'— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  bras-and,  pr.  j>ar.    [ERASE,  r.  ]    Embracing. 

••  Hecciilm  thidder  with  her  childer  for  heild 
Ran  all  in  vane  and  alwut  the  altare  swannes, 
Bratand  the  god-like  ymage  in  thare  anues." 
Do,iglat:  Virgil,  56,  2S. 

*  brasche,  v.t.    [Probably  from  FT.  breche  =  a 
breach.]    [BREACH.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  n  military  breach  in. 

"  . .  when  he  had  braichtd  and  wone  the  house. . . ." 
—Pitttcottie  Cron.,  p.  309.  (Jamieton.)  (Bruched  i* 
the  word  in  ed.  1728.) 

(2)  To  assault,  to  nttack. 

"It  was  upoken  that  they  should  have  brnthit  the 
wall  whan  thai  latter  was  made,  .  .  ."— Baniiatyne 
Journal. 

2.  Fig. :  To  assault,  to  attack. 

"  Whose  breast  «lid  beare,  brath't  with  displeasure's 
darf 

More:  True  Crucifix,  p.  19S.    (Jamietor,.) 

*  brase,   *  brass,  v.t.    [Fr.  brns  =  the  arm  ; 
(em)brasser  =  to  (em)brace.  J    [  BRACK,  v.  J 

1.  To  bind,  to  tie. 

"  Kuril  1  (as  mid  is)  has  this  ionell  hint, 
Alwut  his  sydis  it  bnuin,  ur  he  stynt." 

nonylta:    \~ irg.l, -U9,  12. 

2.  To  bind  at  tlie  edge,  to  welt 

*  brase,  s.    [O.  Sw.  ftrosa ;  O.  Out.  brase  =.  a 
live  coal.]    A  live  coal.     (Ant.  Arthur,  xv.  6.) 


*  brased  (1),  *  brasit,  *  braced,  pa.  par.  A 
a.    [BRASE,  v.]    Bound,  welted,  braced. 

"  Syke  giftls  eik  he  bad  bring  with  him  syne, 
Hyut  and  tie!  inert  I  from  the  Tmiane  rewyne, 
Ane  rycbe  garment  bratit  with  rich  gold  wyre.* 
Douglca:   Virgil,  S3,  3L 

*  brased  (2),  a.    [BRASS.]    Brazen. 

"  Bnuyu  (orated.  P.)    Ertut.  eneia."— Prmpt  POT9. 

*  bra-sell,  s.     [BRAZIL  (1).] 

"  Bratell,  tre  to  dye  with,  brettl.'—r-vliyra**. 

*  bra'-sen,  *  bra  -syn,  a.    [BRAZEN,  a.] 

" Bratyn'  (brased,  P.)  Ereut,  eneut"—  Prompt  Pa.fl 
"  He  removed  the  high  places,  anil  braxe  the  image*, 
and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  In  pieces  the  bt  uten 
serpent  that  Moses  had  made."— 2  Kingt,  xviii.  4. 

*  braseris,  *  brasarls,  ».  pi.    [O.  Fr.  bras- 
sart,  brassal,  from  bra*  =  the  arm.]     Yam- 
braces,  armour  for  the  arms.     [BRACER.] 

"  Ouheii  this  was  said  he  has  but  mare  aliade 
Tua  kempis  burdouus  brocht.  and  liefore  thayine  laid 
With  all  than  harues  and  braterii  l.y  and  by." 

Dougtat :  I'irgil,  141,  L 

*  brash  (1),  CT*    [Compare  Ger.  &  Dut  larsch 
=  sharp,  tart,  impetuous  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  b»rsk  ; 
L.  Ger.  bask,  loach.]     Hasty  in  temper,  im- 
petuous.   (Grose. ) 

brash  (2),  a.  [Bret  bresk,  brtuk  =  fragile, 
brittle.]  Fragile,  brittle,  frail.  (American.) 

*  brash  (1),   *  brasche,  s.     [BRASH,  v. ; 
BREACH,  s.  ;  BRESCUE.] 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  An  attack,  a  military  assault  on  a  place. 

"  Thraise  at  the  Ink  wall  wes  the  bmtche  they  gaoe." 
Sege  Edinb.  Cuttel.  Poem,  16th  cent,  p.  292.  (J^mirton.) 

(2)  A  sudden  illness.    (Burns.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  effort. 

"  The  last  brathe  was  made  by  a  letter  of  the  prim* 
poet  of  our  kiugdouie."— Hiua  Thren.,  Int.,  p.  vlli 
\Jamieton.) 

(2)  A  transient  fit  of  sickness. 

"...  but  he  hadna  the  saving  gift,  and  he  got  two 
terms'  rent  in  arrear.  He  got  the  first  brath  at  Whit- 
sunday put  ower  wi'  fair  words  and  piping ;  .  .  ."— 
Scott:  Redgauntlet,  let.  XL 

If  Possibly  this  use  of  the  word  may  be  from 
another  root 

brash  (2),  s.    [From  brash  (2),  a.    Cf.  also  Fr. 

breche=  breach.] 
Geology: 

1.  As  an  independent  word:   A  provincial 
English  word  applied  to  the  mass  of  broken 
and  angular  fragments  lying  above  most  rocks, 
and  evidently  produced  by  their  disintegra- 
tion.   It  is  called  also  rubble. 

"...  but  it  [the  alluvium]  often  passes  downward* 
Into  a  mass  of  broken  and  angular  fragment*  derived 
from  the  .subjacent  rock.  To  this  mass  the  provincial 
name  o(  "rubble  "  or  "broth"  is  given  in  many  part* 
of  England,  .  .  .'—Lj/ell:  Man.  qfGeol.  (ed.  1852),  ch. 
vii. 

2.  In  compos.  :  The  word  conibrash  is  used 
for  the  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Oolite, 
which  consists  of  clays  and  calcareous  sand- 
stones  passing   downwards   into   the  forest 
marble.    [CORNBRASH.] 

brash  -y  (!},  *  bra  ush-Ie,  a.  [From  brcuik, 
s.,  and  sultix  -y.] 

1.  Stormy. 

"We've  brush'd  the  beat  this  monie  a  speat 

O'  brauihie  weather." 
Bee.  J.  Xicol:  Poemt,  i.  114.    (J-imieton.) 

2.  Delicate  in  constitution,  subject  to  fre- 
quent ailments.    (Scotch.) 

brash'-y  (2),  s.  [BRASH  (2),  «.]  Full  of  rub- 
ble, composed  of  rubble. 

bra'-sl-er  (1),  bra'-zJ-er,  s.  [Fr.  brasier 
=  a  tire  of  live  coals  ;  Sp.  brasero ;  from  Fr. 
braise  =  burning  cinders  ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  brasa; 
Ital.  bracia,  brascia,  bragia;  O.  Ger.  bras  = 
fire  ;  Sw.  brasa  =  live  fire  ;  O.  Scand.  brasa  = 
to  solder.  Cf.  also  Gael,  broth  —  conflagra- 
tion. (Littre.).]  An  open  pan  for  burning 
wood  or  coal. 

"It  is  thought  they  had  no  chimneys,  bat  weie 
warmed  with  coals  oil  brasiert.~—Arbuthitot. 

bra-si-er  (2),   *  bra -si-ere,  *bra-sy- 

ere,  s.    [BRAZIER,  2.] 

"  Brcuyere.    Erariut.'— Prompt.  Part. 

bra  sil,  s.  &  a.    [BRAZIL.] 

bra  sil-et  to,  s.    [BRAZILETTO.]. 

bra-sU-in,  s.    [BRAZILIN.] 

brass,  *  brasse,  *  bras,  *  breas.  *  bres, 
s.  &  a.  lEtyin.  unknown.  Skeat  says  that 
it  is  from  ice  1.  brasa  =  to  harden  by  tire ; 


tocil.  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f» 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.      -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -gle,  le,  ic.  -gel,  eL 
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ln-asa  ,  to  flame ;  Dan.  brojw  =  to  fry ;  pos- 
•ibly  connected  with  Sansc.  bhrajj  =  to  fry. 
Accoxjlng  vo  Dr.  Murray  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  connection  between  the  two.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Liberally: 

(1)  The  yellow-«olotired  componnd  metal, 
consisting  of  an  *lloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
described  under  II.  1. 

t(2)  Any  article  made  of  brass,  a  brass 
fitting.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  The  very  scullion  jrho  cleans  the  brauet.  —Uop- 
Jdruon.  (Goodrich  *  Porter.) 

(3)  A  monumental  brass.    [II.  3.] 

"  If  uut  by  them  UK  monumental  brau." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  v. 

(4)  Musical  instruments  of  brass,  as  distinct 
from  those  ot  wood.     [BRASS-BAND,  1  (2)  (6).] 

(5)  Money,  both  in   Old   English   and  in 
modern  slang,  on  account  of  the  use  of  the 
metal  in  the  coinage.    [Tin,  COPPERS.] 

"Ami  tore  here  brtit  nt  tlii    bakke,  to  cnleys  to 
nelle.-  fieri  Plots. :  Hi.,  lit  1»5. 

2.  Figuratively :     Hardness,     the     typical 
quality  of  the  metal    It  is  frequently  in  the 
Bible  mentioned  along  with  iron  in  a  similar 
•ense,  as  in  the  following  cases — 

(1)  Strength  for  defence  or  attack. 

"I  will  make  thine  horn  iron,  and  I  will  make  thy 
boots  brau:  and  thou  sLalt  beat  in  piece*  many 
iwople  . .  ."—Miriih  iv.  13. 

(2)  Obstinacy  in  wickedness. 

"They  are  all  grievous  reyolters,  walking  with 
danders :  they  are  brau  aud  iron ;  they  are  all  cor- 
rupters."— Jer.  vi.  28. 

(3)  Effrontery,   impudence,  shamelessness  ; 
Incapability,  like  that  of  brass,  either  to  yield 
or  to  change  colour  in  circumstances  where 
an  ordinary  being  composed  of  flesh  and  blood 
would  do  so. 

"  Because  I  knew  that  thou  art  obstinate,  and  thy 
neck  is  an  iron  sinew,  aud  thy  brow  brau."—lia. 
Klviii.  4. 

"...  his  forvhejid  of  braatavl  his  tongue  of  venom 
.  .  ."—Macaulay :  Hilt.  Sng.,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metal,  :  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

(1)  In  ancient  times :   It  is  said  that  when 
the  Roman  consul  Mummius,  after  capturing 
the  celebrated  Grecian  city  of  Corinth,  bar- 
barously burnt  the  place  to  the  ground,  in 
B.C.  146,  various  metals,  fused  in  the  con- 
flagration, became  united  into  a  compound  o» 
alloy,  called  from  the  circumstances  now  stated 
Corinthian  brass.    This  is  often  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  discovery  of  brass  itself, 
but  Assyriologists  consider  it  to  have  been 
mentioned   in   cuneiform   inscriptions,  both 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian.      (See  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  the  subject  by  Francis  Leuor- 
mant,  in  the  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.  Transact.,  vol.  vi., 
1878,  334-417.)    [2.] 

(2)  In  modern  times:  Before  zinc  was  ob- 
tained in  its  metallic  form  brass  was  manu- 
factured from  calamine  (native  carbonate  of 
zinc)  mixed  with  copper  and  charcoal.    Even 
now  this  process  is  easier  than  the   direct 
fusion  together  of  the  two  metals.    The  pro- 
portion of  copper  and  zinc  vary.     Ordinary 
brass  is  a  yellow  alloy  of.copper  and  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-four  per  cent,   of  zinc.    The 
density  of  cast  brass  is  7 '8  to  8 '4;   that  of 
brass  wire  8'54     It  is  harder  and  yet  more 
fusible  than   copper,   more    sonorous  and   a 
worse  conductor  of  heat.    It  may  be  turned 
upon  a  lathe.    It  is  extensively  used  for  can- 
dlesticks, handles  of  doors,  the  framework  of 
locks,  mathematical  instruments,  &c.,  while 
in  the  state  of  wire  it  is  much  used  in  pin- 
making.    [DUTCH  GOLD.] 

2.  Scripture  :  The  Heb.  word  for  "  brass  "  is 
MCTl?  (nechhoshelh),  from  tfnj  (iiachhash)  =  to 
shine.    The  metal  thus  designated  evidently 
occurs  in  nature,  for  it  is  dug  out  of  hills 
(Deut.  viii.  9)  and  "  molten  out  of  the  stone" 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  25),  which  the  artificial  alloy, 
brass,  never  yet  has  been.    In  most  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  "  brass  "  should  be  altered 
into  "  copper,"  though   occasionally  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  it  may  be 
bronze.      In  the  New  Testament,  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.   1,  and    Rev.  ix.    20,  the  rendering   is 
XoAicbf   (chalkos)  —  (1)  copper,    (2)    bronze  ; 
whilst  in  Rev.  \.  and  ii.  it  is  \o*xoKi$a.vQv 
(chalkolibanon),  probably  =  frankincense  of  a 
deep  colour. 

3.  Arch,  (pi.) :   Monumental  engravings  on 
brass  plates  let  into  slabs  in  the  pavements  of 
ancient  churches,   representing  the   effigies, 
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coats  of  arms,  &c.,  of  illustrious  personages. 
(Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

4.  Mach.:  A  pillow,  bear- 
ing,  collar,   box,   or   bush 
supporting  a  gudgeon.    The 
name   is  applied  from  its 
being  sometimes  of  brass, 
though  in  various  instances 
it  is  of  bronze. 

5.  Mining:  Iron  pyrites. 
The  name,  which  is  a  mis- 
nomer, is  given  from  the 
lustre,     which    resembles 
that  of  brass. 

B.  As  adjective :  Con- 
sisting more  or  less  of 
brass ;  brazen,  resembling 
brass,  in  any  way  pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  brass. 

If  Compounds  of  obvi- 
ous signification :  brass- 
bound  (Carlyle :  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.) ;  brass-hoofed  (Pope: 
Homer't  Iliad,  xi.  19)  ;  brass-puved  (Spenser : 
F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  17);  brass-studded  (Longfellow: 
Courtship  of  Mites  Standish,  iv.)  ;  brass- 
throated  (Longfellow  :  The  Spanish  Student,  iii. 
1)  ;  brass-visaged  (Ben  Jonson :  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour). 

brass-band, «. 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  band  of  musicians  performing 
upon  instruments  of  brass. 

(2)  Spec.  : 

(a)  The  smaller  variety  of  the  military  band, 
employed  chiefly  in  cavalry  regiments,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  ease  with  which  brass  in- 
struments can  be  played  on  horseback.    Those 
used  are  various :  cornets,  saxhorns,  eupho- 
niums, one  or  more  bombardons,  Ac.    (Grove.) 

(b)  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  "  wind  "  of  a 
full  orchestra,  consisting  of  trumpets,  horns, 
trombones,  and  occasionally  an  ophicleide. 
[BAND.] 

2.  Figuratively.   In  political  controversy,  con- 
temptuously :  A  party  or  a  section  of  a  party 
acting  noisily  in  concert.     Some  years  ago 
extreme  Protestant  controversialists  denomi- 
nated a  knot  of  Roman  Catholic  members  of 
Parliament  voting  together  "  the  Pope's  brass 
band." 

brass-foil,  s.  Very  thin  beaten  sheet- 
brass,  thinner  than  latten.  It  is  called  also 
Dutch  gold. 

brass-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  fusing 
the  metallic  constituents  of  brass.  These  are 
melted  in  crucibles,  the  copper  being  first 
melted,  and  the  zinc  then  added  piecemeal,  as 
it  is  vapourised  by  an  excess  of  heat.  The 
moulding-trough  is  on  one  side  of  the  pouring 
or  spill-trough,  and  the  furnace  is  on  the 
other.  There  is  a  core-oven,  heated  by  the 
furnace,  and  serving  to  dry  the  cores  for  the 
faucets  or  other  hollow  articles  which  are  cast. 
(Knight.) 

brass-powder,  s.  A  powder  made  of 
brass,  or  anything  resembling  it.  <  Two  kinds 
are  made. 

1.  Red-coloured :  Ground  copper  fflings  or 
precipitated  powder  of  copper  with  red  ochre. 

2.  Gold-coloured :    Gold-coloured    brass   or 
Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  powder. 

1J  They  are  mixed  with  pale  varnish,  or  else 
they  can  be  applied  by  dusting  over  a  sur- 
face which  has  been  previously  covered  with 
varnish.  (Knight.) 

brass-rule,  .-•-. 

Printing :  Brass  strips,  type-high,  used  by 
printers  for  cutting  into  lengths  to  separate 
advertisements  and  columns  ;  also  for  page- 
rules  and  table-work  (technically  known  as 
rule  and  figure  work).  (Knight.) 

brass,  v.t.    [From  bras*,  s.  (q.v.).] 

Metallurgy :  To  give  a  brass  coat  to  copper. 

*  bra's-sage,  *.     [O.  Fr.  brassage.]     A  fine 
formerly 'levied  to  defray  the  expense  of  coin- 
age. 

*  bra  s-sart  (pi.  brassarts),  s.    [Fr.  l>™s- 
sard.}    [  BRACER.]     Plate  armour  for  defence 
of  the  arm,  reaching  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow. 

bras-sate,  s.    [From Eng.  brass(ic);  -ate.]    A 
salt  of  brussic  acid  (q.v.). 


brasse,  s.      [A  transposition  of  barse.      Of. 
L.  Ger.  brasse ;   H.  Ger.  brassen  =  the  bream. 
(Mahn.)]     [BREAM.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  kind  of  perch,  Lucioperca. 

brassed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRASS,  ».] 

hras'-sel-ly,  s.  &  a.  [Corrupted  from  Eng. 
bachelor.] 

brasselly-buttons, ».  FCorrupted  from 
baclielor's  buttons  (Lycliois  diwrna).]  (Sib- 
thorp.) 

bras'-scs,  s.  pi.    [BRASS.] 

bra  s  set,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  casque 
or  head-piece  of  armour. 

bra  s  si  a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Brass,  a  gar- 
dener who  collected  seeds  and  plants  in  Africa 
for  Kew  Gardens.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  consisting  of  four 
species  growing  on  trees.  The  flowers  are 
large,  and  pale-yellow,  with  brown  spots. 

bras'  Sic,  «.  [From  Lat.  brassica  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  suffix  ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  frort 
the  genus  Brassica  (q.v.). 

brassic  acid,  s.  Brassic  acid  or  erueto 
acid,  C^H^O*  An  acid  extracted  from  colza 
oil  by  saponih'cation.  It  is  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  melts  between  30°  and  32" 
C.  It  crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
in  beautiful  long  needles.  Brassic  acid  occurs 
also  in  the  oil  of  white  mustard  and  of  rape. 

bra  s-si-ca,  *.  [Lat.  brassica ;  Celt,  bresic  = 
a  cabbage."] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  contain- 
ing several  well-known  culinary  herbs.  There 
are  three  wild  species  in  Europe:  Brauic» 
oleracea  (Sea  Cabbage),  the  original  of  the  cab- 
bage of  our  gardens  [CABBAGE]  ;  B.  monensis, 
the  Isle  of  Man  or  Wall-flower  Cabbage  ;  and 
the  B.  campestris  or  Common  Wild  Navew. 
The  B.  napus,  the  Rape  or  Cole-seed,  and  the  B. 
rapa,  or  Common  Turnip,  have  here  and  there 
rooted  themselves  spontaneously,  but  they  are 
not  indigenous.  The  colza  of  the  Dutch  is 
B.  campestris  ;  B.  prcecox  is  the  Summer  Rape  of 
the  Germans  ;  and  B.  elongala  is  cultivated  in 
Hungary  for  its  oil.  The  various  cultivated 
species,  as  a  rule,  require  a  loamy  soil,  well- 
manured,  and  with  plenty  of  water.  [BRAS- 
SICACE^E,  BRASSICID.*.] 

"  They  adornedbim  [the  poet  laureat]  with  a  new  and 
elegant  garland,  composed  of  vine-leaves,  laurel,  and 
brauica,  a  sort  of  cabbage  I "  —  Pope :  Of  the  Poet 
Laureat. 

bras-sIc-a'-5§-89,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  brassica, 
and  fein.  pi.  adjectival  suffix  -aceo;.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  more  generally- 
called  Cruciferae  (Crucifers).  It  is  placed  by 
Lindley  under  his  Cistal  Alliance.  The 
sepals  are  four,  the  petals  four,  cruciate  ;  the 
stamens  six,  two  shorter  than  the  other  four. 
Ovary  superior,  with  parietal  placentae.  Fruit. 
a  silique  or  silicule  one-celled  or  spuriously 
two-celled,  seeds  many  or  one.  It  consti- 
tutes Linnaeus'  order  Tretradynamia,  Lindley 
divides  the  order  into  five  sections— Pleuro- 
rhizea;,  Notorhizese,  OrthoplocefB,  and  Diple- 
colobese.  The  Brassicacese  or  Crucifers  are 
one  of  the  most  important  orders  in  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  About  1,730  species  are 
known.  Their  chief  seat  is  in  the  temperate 
zones.  Many  genera  and  species  occur  in 
Europe;  nono  are  poisonous.  Among  the 
well-known  plants  ranked  under  the  order 
may  be  mentioned  the  wall-flower,  the  stock, 
the  water-cress  and  other  cresses,  the  cabbage, 
the  turnip,  &c. 

bras-sij'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  brassica 
(q.v.).]  A  family  of  Cruciferous  plants  of  the 
sub-order  or  section  Orthoplocete.  Type, 
Brassica  (q.v.). 

bras'-si-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  brassict 
(q.v.).]  A  family  of  Orchids.  Typical  genus, 
Brassia  (q.v.). 

t  brass'-J-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  brassy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  brassy. 

brass'  -mg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BRASS,  v.] 

Metallurgy:  The  art  of  giving  a  brass  coat 
to  copper. 

bras  smith,  brass'  smith,  s.  [Eng.  bra**; 
mith.]  A  smith  working  in  brass. 

"  Has  he  not  seen  the  Scottish  braumilh'i  Idea  .  .* 
—Carlyle :  Sartor  Keiartut,  l>k.  ii.,  ch.  Iv. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     «,  oa  =  e.     ey-a.    qu  -kw. 
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brass'-wdrk,  s.  [Eng.  brass ;  work.]  Work 
in  brass. 

".  .  old  oak  carvings,  braaurork,  clocks  and  candel- 
abra, chairs."  *<x— Timet,  Sept  9th,  1876.  (Advt.) 

t  brass'-y,  a.    [Eng.  bran ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Resembling  brass. 

"  The  part  in  which  they  lie  is  near  black,  with 
come  sparks  of  a  brasty  pyrites  in  it" — Woodward. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Hard  as  brass  ;  unfeeling. 

"  Losses, 

Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
Aud  pluck  commiseration  uf  his  state 
From  liratty  bosoms,  aud  rough  hearts  of  flint" 
Shaketp. :  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(2)  Impudent. 

bras'-sy,  bres-sie,  s.  [Cf.  Eng.  irosse.]  A 
fish,  the  common  wrasse  (Crenuabrus  Tinea). 
(Scotch.) 

*  brft  st,  *  braste,  *  br  asten.  *  brastyn, 
v.    [BURST,  ».]    To  burst.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

"  But  with  that  uercing  noise  flew  open  quite,  or  bratt." 

Speiaer:  F.  Q.,  L  viii.  4. 
"  Mycht  nane  behald  his  face. 
The  fyrie  sparkis  bratting  from  his  ene." 

Doug. :  Virgil.  399,  44. 

•brast,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BURST,  pa.  par.] 

"  'Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  bratt, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray." 

liyruii :  Childe  Harold,  L  78. 

•brastle,  v.i.  [A.S.  brastlian,  barstlian;  M. 
H.  Ger.  brasteln  —  to  crack,  crackle.]  To 
crack,  to  make  a  crackling  noise,  to  be  broken. 

"Sceldes  brattlrden,  lielmes  tohelden."— Layamon, 
-    IU.94, 

*  brast-ynge,  pr.  par.     [BRAST,  •».]    (Gaw. 
Dmig.,  39.) 

*  bra'-sy-ere,  *.    [BRAZIER  (2).]    (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  bra'-syle,  *.    [BRAZIL  (1).]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bra'-syn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAZEN.] 

brat  (1),  *  bratt,  s.  [Wei.  bi-at  —  a  rag,  pina- 
fore ;  Gael,  brat;  Ir.  brat  =  a  mantle,  cloak.] 

1.  A  cloak,  mantle. 

"  Ne  had  they  but  a  shete 

Which  that  they  might  wrappen  hem  in  a  night. 
And  a  bratt  to  walkeu  in  by  day-light" 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  16.S47. 

2.  An  apron,  pinafore.    (Provinc.  £  Scotch.) 

"  To  mak  them  bran,  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin, 
Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  ane  scads  itaell  wi'  broe." 

Allan  Ramsay:  Bent.  Shepherd. 

3.  Clothing  generally.    (This  seems  merely 
to  be  an  oblique  sense  of  the  same  word,  as 
used  to  denote  an  apron  which  covers  the  rest 
of  one's  clothes.)    (Scotch.) 

"  He  ordinarily  uses  this  phrase  as  a  proverb,  that 
he  desires  no  more  in  the  world,  but  a  bit  and  a  brat ; 
that  is,  only  as  much  food  and  raiment  as  nature 
ctmves."— Scotch  Pretb.  Eloq.,  p.  36. 

"  God  bless  your  Honours  a'  yonr  days, 
Wl°  sowps  o'  kail  aud  brati  o'  claise." 

Barnt :  Karnett  Cry  and  Prayer. 

4.  Scum.     It  does  not  necessarily  signify  re- 
fuse ;  but  is  also  applied  to  the  cream  which 
rises  from  milk,  especially  of  what  is  called  a 
•our  cogue,  or  the  floatings  of  boiled  whey. 

"  Brat .  a  cover  or  scurf."— Statitt.  Ace.,  XT.  8.  N. 

If  The  bit  and  the  brat :  Food  and  raiment. 
(Scotch.) 

brat  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Said  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  brat  (I),  but  probably  the 
same  as  brood.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  child,  originally  not  used  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  0  Israel !  0  household  of  the  Lord  ! 

O  Abraham's  bratt/  O  brood  of  blessed  seed  ! 

O  chosen  sheep  that  loved  the  Lord  indeed  : " 

Oatcoigne :  De  Profiindu. 

"I  shall  live  to  see  the  invisible  lady,  to  whom  I 
was  obliged,  and  whom  I  never  beheld  since  she  was  a 
brat  in  hanging  sleeves.  '—Swift. 

2.  A  child,  said  contemptuously. 

"  This  brat  is  none  of  mine : 
Hence  with  it  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  tire." 

Shaketp. :  W Inter' t  Tale,  ii.  3. 
"  I  give  command  to  kill  or  save, 
Can  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
Aud  make  a  beggar's  brat  a  peer."  Swift. 

3.  The  young  of  any  animal ;  offspring 

"  Jupiter  summoned  all  the  birds  and  beasts  before 
Dim,  with  their  bratt  and  little  ones,  to  see  which  of 
them  had  the  pettiest  children."— L'Kurange. 

U,  Figuratively:  Offspring,  produce. 

"The  two  late  conspiracies  were  the  orottand  off- 
spring of  two  contrary  factious." — South. 

brat  (3),  *.  [Etymol.  doubtful.  Possibly  a 
shortened  form  of  brattice.] 


In  Coal-mining :  A  thin  stratum  of  a  coarse 
mixture  of  coal  and  carbonate  of  lime  or 
pyrites,  frequently  found  lying  at  the  roof  of 
a  seam  of  coal. 

1  bratch  -art,  s.  [The  same  as  BRACHELL 
(q.v.),  or  formed  direct  from  FT.  brache  =  a 
hound.]  A  whelp  ;  the  young  of  an  animaL 

"  That  brntchart  in  a  busse  was  born ; 
They  fand  a  monster  on  the  morn. 
War  faced  than  a  cat" 

Monfgomerie:  Walton' t  Coll.,  Hi.  IS. 

'  bratch'-el,  s.  [A  dimin.  formation  from 
BRAKK,  s.  (q.v.).]  The  husks  or  refuse  of  flax. 
(Scotch.) 

"She  could  not  help  expressing  her  unfeigned  pity 
for  the  Lowlaiiderj,  whom,  what  are  called  flax-mills 
and  fulling-mills,  precluded  from  all  the  social  delights 
of  beating  aud  skntching,  the  blaze  of  a  hratchel,  and 
above  all,  the  superlative  joys  of  a  waulkiug." — Clan- 
Albin,  I  75.  77. 

'  brat  fuL,  a.     [In  Sw.  br&ddful  =  brimful, 

from  bro/ld  =  a  brim.     O.  Eng.  bretful,  brerd- 

ful,tToiu>brerd  =  briin.     BRETFUL.]     Brimful 

"Til  heor  Badges  and  heore  Balies  wercn  bratful  I- 

crommet  Fieri  Plow.  :  A   Prolog.,  41. 

brath,    *  brothe.  a.     [O.  Icel.  bradhr  = 
impetuous,  eager]    Impetuous,  hasty,  eager. 


*  brath,  *  brathe,  s.    [O.  IceL  bradh  =  vio- 
lence.]   Wrath,  fierceness. 

"Inthebrath  of  his  breth  that  brennez all  thinker." 
Allit.  Poenu;  Cleannett,  L  916. 

*  brath  ly,  *  brothe   ly.  *  brothe   lych, 
adv.    [BRATH.]    Eagerly,  hastily. 

"BratlUy  thai  this  werk  bigan."— Curtor  Jfandi,  2240. 

brat-tach,  s.  [Gael,  bratach,  bruttach.]  A 
banner,  a  flag,  an  ensign,  colours. 

"It  is  natural  I  should  like  the  Ruthvens  the  Lind- 
says, the  Ogilvys,  the  Oliphauts,  and  so  many  others  of 
our  b)  ive  aud  noble  neighbours,  who  are  sheathed  in 
steel  of  my  making,  like  so  many  Paladins,  better  than 
those  naked;  snatching  mountaineers,  who  are  ever 
doing  us  wrong,  especially  since  no  five  of  each  clan  have 
a  rusty  shirt  of  mail  as  old  as  their  brattach."— Scott  : 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  ri. 

brat'-tlce,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bretage,  bretasce,  bru- 
taske,  &c.  ;  O.  Fr.  bretesche  =  a  wooden  out- 
work.] [BUTTRESS,  BRETTICE,  BRETASCE.] 


Mining.  A  planking  on  the  inside  of  a  mine 
shaft  or  gallery. 

"  As  everybody  knows  by  this  time,  the  workings  of 
the  Hartley  Mine  were  reached  by  a  single  shaft,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  12ft  For  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion this  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  wooden 
partition,  called  in  mining  language  a  brattice,  which 
ran  down  it  from  top  to  bottom."—" Times,  Jan.  28, 18W. 

brat  -tl-cing,  s.    [BRATTICE,  s.] 

L  The  act  or  operation  of  putting  up  brat- 
tices. 
2.  Brattice-work,  brattices. 

"  A  telegraphic  message,  sent  last  night  to  The  Timet, 
stated  that  a  fall  in  the  shaft  on  Saturday  night  had 
prevented  the  sinkers  going  on  with  the  removal  of  the 
ruins  of  the  bratticing."— Timet,  Jan.  21,  1862. 

brat -tish-Ing,  s.  [BRATTICE,  ».]  Brattice 
work ;  a  crest  of  open  carved  work  on  the  top 
of  a  shrine. 

*  brat'-tle,  *  brat'-tyl,  v.i.  [Probably 
onomatopoeic  :  as  rattle  (q.v.),  but  compare 
brastle  above.] 

1.  To  make  a  clashing  or  clattering  noise ; 
to  run  tumultuously. 

"  Branchis  brattlvng.  and  blaiknyt  schew  the  brayis 
With  hirst  is  harsk  of  waggaud  wyndil  strayis." 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  20J,  28. 

2.  To  advance  rapidly,  making  a  noise  with 
the  feet 

"  Daft  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  what'll  ye  say, 
Gitf  our  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  th«  brae. 
And  see  us  sac?"  Ramuiy  :  Poenu,  ii.  75. 


fcrit'-tle,  *  brat'-tyl,  *.    [BRATTLE,  p.] 

1.  A  clattering  noise,  as  that  made  by  the- 
feet   of   horses,   when  prancing,  or   moving 
rapidly.    (Rudd.) 

"  Now  by  the  time  that  they  a  piece  had  ta'en. 
All  in  a  brattle  to  the  gate  are  Kane." 

Ooa :  Betenore,  p.  M. 
"Thou need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 
Wi'  bickering  brattle." 

Burnt :  To  a  iloiae. 

2.  Hurry  ;  rapid  motion  of  any  kind. 

"Bauld  Bess  flew  till  him  wi'  a  brattle, 
And  spite  of  his  teeth  held  him 
Close  by  the  craig."      Raintay  :  Poenu,  L  ML. 

3.  A  short  race. 

"The  sma'  droop-rum  pit  hunter  cattle, 
Might  aiblins  waur  t  thee  for  a  brattle ; 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try  t  their  mettle. 
An'  gar't  them  whaizle." 
Bar  iu :  Auld  farmer  t  Salutation* 

4.  Fury  ;  violent  attack. 

"  Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  winter  war. 

And  through  the  drift  deep-lairing  sprattle. 
Beneath  a  scaur." 

Barnt :  Winter  Jfight. 

*  bratt  -ling,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BRATTLE,  t».J 
Noisy  ;  creating  a  noise. 

"A  brattlin  band  unhappily 

Drave  by  him  wi'  a  Dinner, 

And  heels-o'er-goudie  coupit  he." 

Chria-mat  Baing,  Skinner i  Mite.  Poet.,  p.  11K. 

*  brau'-i-tfe,  *.    [BRAVITT.] 

1.  A  show,  a  pageant. 

"  All  curious  pastimes  and  consult* 
Cud  be  iiuagiuat  be  man, 
Wes  to  be  seue  on  Edinburgh  gaiU, 
Fra  time  that  brauitie  began. 

Burnt:  EiUrn  Q.  Anne,  WattunlColL,  11  k. 

2.  Finery  in  dress  or  appearance. 

"Syne  she  beheld  ane  heuiuly  sicht, 
Of  Nymphs  who  supit  nectar  cauld ; 
Whuis  brauitiet  can  scarce  lie  tauld." 
Barel :  Entry  Q.  Anne,  Walton  i  CM.,  U.  1. 

*  bratll,   *  brawl,  *.     [O.   Fr.   bransle  =  "* 
totter,  swing,    shake,    shocke  .    .    .   also   a 
brau>kordaunce."    (CotgraveJ    BRANOILL,  *.} 
A  kind  of  dance. 

. "  It  vas  aue  celest  recreation  to  behota  tber  lycht 
lopene,  galmouding,  steudliug  bakuart  and  forduurt, 
dausaud  base  dansis,  pauuaus,  galyaidis,  turdious. 
braulit  and  branglis,  butfons.  vitnt  inony  vthir  lycht 
dansis,  the  quhilk  are  ouer  prolixt  to  be  rehersit"— 
CompL  S.,  p.  102. 

"  Meustrel.  blaw  up  ane  brawl  of  France  ; 
Let  se  quha  hobbils  best" 

Ltndtay:  S.  P.  Repr..  it  JOL 

"  Muth.  Will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawl  > 
Arm.  How  meanest  thou,  brawling  in  French f" 
ShaJcetp. :  U  L.  Lott,  UL  L 

*  braun,  s.    [BRAWN.] 
^braunche,  *brawncbe,«.    [BRANCH.] 

*  braunched,  a.    [BRANCH,  *.] 

"  Braunched  as  a  tree,  oranchu.'— Paltgratt, 

*  braunchl,  *  braunchy,  a.    [BRANCHY.] 

*  braun-dise,  v.i.    [BRANDISH,  v.]    To  fling 
or  prance  about  (as  a  horse). 

"  That  hee  nas  loose  in  no  lime  ludes  to  greene. 
To  byte  ue  to  braandite  ne  to  break  no  wowea.' 
Alaaunder  (ed.  Ske.it 1. 1121-& 

braun  -ite  (an  as  6%),  s.    [From  Mr.  Brann,. 
ofGotha.    (Dana.)] 

Min. :  A  native  sesquioxide  of  manganese,. 
Mng  Oj.  It  is  crystallised  or  massive,  in  tha 
former  case  tetragonal.  Hardness,  6-  -65  ;  sp. 
gr.,  4-75 — 4'82  ;  lustre,  sub-metallic  colour, 
and  streak  dark  brownish  black.  Compos. . 
Protoxide  of  manganese,  86 '95 ;  oxygen,  8'08- 
— 9 '85  ;  baryta.  0'24— 2  25  ;  silica,  a  trace,. 
8'63  ;  and  water,  0'9o — I'OO. 

*  braush-ie,  a.    [BRASHT,  a.]    Stormy. 

bra-va  -do,  bra-va'-do,  *  bra-vade ,  s. 

[Sp.  &  Ital.  bravata;  Fr.  bravade.']  [BRAVE. J 
An  insolent  menace;  defiance;  boastful  be- 
haviour. 

"The  steward  departed  without  replying  to  thi» 
bravade,  otherwise  than  by  a  dark  look  ui  scorn-"— 
Scott  :  Abbot,  ch.  xxxi. 

"The  English  were  impatient  to  fall  on.  But  their 
general  had  made  uphis'mind,  and  was  not  to  be  moved 
by  the  bravadoes  of  the  enemy  or  by  the  murmurs  of 
his  own  soldiers."— Jlacaulag :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

brave  (Eng.),  brave,  braw,  bra  (ScoWi), 
o.    [Fr.   brave  =  brave,  fine,   gay  ;    compare 
Gael,  breagh  =  fine.] 
L  Daring,  courageous,  high-spirited,  fearless. 

"  None  but  the  brare  deserve  the  fair." 

Drydfii :  Alexander!  featt,  L  14. 
"  Rest  with  the  brare,  whose  names  belong 
To  the  high  sanctity  of  song !" 

lltmaiu  :  Wallace'!  Invocation  to  Bruce. 

2.  Gallant,  noble. 

"m  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  a  braver  grace." 

Shaketp.  :  Mer.  of  fen,  UL  4. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;,  thin,  this;   sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eadst.     - 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.      cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -tie,  &a  -  bel,  tel. 
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brave— bravo 


"And  where  full  many  a  brave  tree  stood. 
That  used  to  spread  its  boughs  anil  ring." 

Wordiw.rth  :  While  Dot  of  Kylttone,  vii. 

&  Showy,  grand,  gaudy,  gay. 

"  Rings  put  upon  bin  fingers, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes; 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself?  " 

••ihalceip. :  Tarn,  of  the  Shretr,  Induct.,  i. 
"  Nearer  and  nearer  an  they  bear. 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  In  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brute, 
Ami  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave." 

Scott :  Lady  ufthr  Late,  11.  18. 

4.  Excellent,  fine.     (It  appears  to  I*  used 
•imply  to  express  excellence  or  pre-eminence 
in  any  point  or  quality  in  men  or  things.) 

"  C«i.  O  that's  a  bran  man,  he  writes  bran-  verses, 
•peaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks 
them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his 
iover,  as  a  puinny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on 
one  side,  breaks  bis  staff  like  a  noble  goose :  but  all's 
brttve  that  youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides.  Who 
•comes  here  ?'  —  Ska/tap. :  At  t'ou  Like  It,  ill  4. 

5.  Handsome. 

"A  son  was  horn  to  him  called  Ahsolom,  who  was  the 
Grarta  man  perhaps  in  the  world  ;— he  was  a  man  of 
the  greatest  perfection  from  the  crown  of  bis  head 
*into  the  sole  of  his  foot"— Dickton  :  Strmont,  p.  100. 

6.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"  O  Peggy,  dluna  say  me  na  ; 

But  grant  to  me  the  treasure 
Of  love's  return  ;  'tis  unka  bra', 
When  ilka  thing  yields  pleasure." 

A.  \ii-ol :  Poem,  1789,  p.  27. 

"  '  A  fine  evening,  sir,'  was  Edward's  salutation ; 
'•Ow.  ay.  sir.  'ee  bra  night,"  replied  the  lieutenant.  In 
broad  Scotch  of  the  most  vulgar  description."— .Store : 
Waverley,  ch.  xxiii. 

7.  Stout,  able-bodied. 

"  Five  bonnle  lasses  round  their  table. 
And  seven  Arum  fellows,  stout  an'  able." 

Burnt :  A  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton. 

8.  In  Scotch :  Often  used  intensively,  some- 
'tinies  as  a  superlative,  when  jomed  by  the 
copula  to  another  word,  whether  adjective  or 
adverb  ;  as,  braw  and  able,  abundantly  able 
"for  any  work  or  undertaking  ;  braw  and  weel, 
in  good  health ;  braw  and  soon,  in  full  time, 

&r.   \r. 

"  Bydby,  nelst  day,  when  noon  comes  on,  appears. 
And  Lindy,  what  be  could,  his  courage  cheers ; 
Look'd  braw  and  canty,  whan  she  came  in  by. 
And  says.  Twice  welcome.  Bydby,  here  the  day." 

Sou:  Bttenore.  p.  w.    (Jam  if  Kin.) 

T  A  word  which  came  originally  from  the 
"Romance  languages,  entering  English  in  the 
16th  century,  while  the  corresponding  term 
in  German,  brav,  entered  that  language  in  the 
17th  century.  (From  the  Select  Glossary,  p.  24.) 

brave,  s.    [BRAVE,  a.] 

1.  A  brave  person,  a  chief.  (Used  especially 
amongst  the  Indians  of  North  America.) 

"Came  to  parley  with  Standish,  and  offer  him  furs  as 

a  present : 
Friendship  was  in  their  looks,  but  in  their  hearts 

there  was  hatred. 
Bravei  of  the  tribe  were  these,  and  brothers  gigantic 

in  stature."       Longfellow :  Milet  Standiin,  vii. 

*  2.  A  hectoring,  bullying  fellow. 

•"Hot  brute*  like  thee  may  fight,  but  know  not  well 
To  manage  this,  the  last  great  stake."         Dryden. 

*  3.  A  boast,  brag,  challenge,  defiance. 

**  And  so  in  this  to  bear  me  down  with  Ararat, 
TU  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two." 

Shaketp.  :  TU.  And.,  ii.  L 

*4.  Bravado. 

"  To  call  my  lord  maior  knave : 
Besides,  too,  in  a  brave." 

WUtt  Recreation.  UM. 

brave,  v.t.  A  i.    [BRAVB,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  defy,  challenge,  dare,  set  at  defiance. 
(1)  Of  persons. 

"Sure  I  shall  see  yon  heaps  of  Trojans  kill'd, 
Else  from  the  shades,  and  brave  me  on  the  field." 
Pope :  Homer'i  Iliad,  bk.  xxi.,  L  64,  64. 

<2)  Of  things  personified. 

"  Where  braving  angry  winter's  storms, 

The  lofty  Uchils  rise." 

Burnt:  Where  Braving  Angry  Winter  i  Stornu. 
"But  no  man  had  in  larger  measure  that  evil  courage 
•which  bravet  and  even  court*  disgust  and  hatred.  — 
Macaulay:   II in.  Kng.,  ch.  xL 

*  2.  To  risk,  venture  on. 

"  ID  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign." 

.SMt.V  ;  King  Rienard  II.,  ii.  S. 

*  (1)  To  present  a  boastful  show  of. 

"  IV>th  particular  persons  and  fsctlons  are  apt  enough 
to  flatter  themselves,  or,  at  least,  to  brave  that  which 
•they  believe  not"— Bacon. 

*  (2)  To  make  fine  or  showy,  to  adorn,  set  off. 

"  Oru.  Face  not  me :  thou  hast  braved  many  men  ; 
briie  not  me ;  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.  I 
say  unto  thee,  I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown,  but 
I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces.  Ergo,  thou  liest"— 
Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i  v.  s. 

*  (3)  To  give  courage  to,  encourage. 

B.  Intransitive:  Toswagger  about,  show  on". 

"As  at  Troy  most  dastards  of  the  flreekes 
Did  brace  about  the  cornea  of  Hector  colde." 

apenter :  Ruinet  of  Rome. 


IF  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  brave,  to  defy,  to  dare,  and  to  chal- 
lenge : — "  We  brave  things  ;  we  dare  and  chal- 
lenge persons ;  we  defy  persons  or  their  ac- 
tions :  the  sailor  braves  the  tempestuous  ocean, 
.  and  very  often  braves  death  itself  in  its  most 
terrific  form ;  he  (/area  the  enemy  whom  he 
meets  to  the  engagement ;  lie  defies  all  his 
boastings  and  vain  threats.  .  .  .  Brave  and 
defy  are  dispositions  of  mind  which  display 
themselves  in  the  conduct ;  dare  and  challenge 
are  modes  of  action:  we  brave  a  storm  by 
meeting  its  violence,  and  l>earing  it  down  with 
superior  force ;  we  defy  the  malice  of  our 
enemies  by  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct 
which  is  most  calculated  to  increase  its  bitter- 
ness. To  brave  conveys  the  idea  of  a  direct 
and  personal  application  of  force  to  force ; 
defying  is  carried  on  by  a  more  indirect  and 
circuitous  mode  of  procedure  :  men  brave  the 
dangers  which  threaten  them  with  evil ;  they 
defy  the  angry  will  which  is  set  up  to  do  them 
harm.  To  dare  and  challenge  are  both  direct 
and  personal ;  but  the  former  consists  either 
of  actions,  words,  or  looks ;  the  latter  of 
words  only.  .  .  .  Daring  arises  from  our  con- 
tempt of  others ;  challenging  arises  from  a 
high  opinion  of  ourselves :  the  former  is 
mostly  accompanied  with  unbecoming  expres- 
sions of  disrespect  as  well  as  aggravation ;  the 
latter  is  mostly  divested  of  all  angry  per- 
sonality. .  .  .  We  dare  only  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence ;  we  challenge  to  any  kind  of  contest  in 
which  the  skill  or  the  power  of  the  parties 
are  to  be  tried."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

braved,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAVE,  u] 

brave'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  brave ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  good  sense :   In  a  brave  manner ; 
courageously,  valiantly,  nobly. 

"  Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds ; 
Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it" 

Shakeip.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
"  Ooue  they  are,  bravely,  though  misled, 
With  a  dear  father  at  their  head  ! " 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Kylttone,  c.  2. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense : 

*  (1)  Ostentatiously,  defiantly. 

" .  .  .  broke  forth  in  a  courageous  couplet  or  two 
upon  Sir  Richard  Biackmore  :  he  has  printed  it  with 
his  name  to  it,  and  bravely  assigns  no  other  reason, 
than  that  the  said  Sir  Richard  has  abused  Dr.  Swift" 
—Pope:  Letter  to  Jervat  (1716.) 

*  (2)  Gaudily,  finely,  gaily. 

"  And  she  .  .  .  decked  her  selfe  bravely  to  allure  the 
eyes  of  all  men  that  should  see  her."— Judith  x.  4. 

t  brave   ness,  <      [Eng.  braw;  -ness.]    The 
quality  of  being  brave  ;  bravery. 

bra'v-er-tf,  *  bra'v-er-Ie,  a.     [Eng.  brave  ; 
-ry.     Fr.  braverie.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  The  quality  of  being 
brave  ;  courage,  valour,  high  spirit,  fearless- 
ness. 

"  Julia,  to  all  the  brnvtry  of  a  hero, 
Adds  softest  love,  and  more  than  female  sweetness." 
Additon. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense  : 

*  (1)  The  act  of  braving,  bravado  ;  false  as- 
sumption of  real  bravery. 

"In  which  time  one  Tait,  a  follower  of  Cesford,  who 
u  then  was  of  the  Lords  party,  came  forth  in  a 
braver//,  and  called  to  the  opposite  horsemen,  asking 
if  any  of  them  had  courage  to  break  a  lance  for  his 
mistress  ;  .  .  ."—Spotmood,  p.  287. 

"  Some  of  his  soldiers,  however,  who  observed  him 
closely,  whispered  that  all  his  bravery  was  put  on.'  — 
Macaulaii:  Hitt.  Kng.,  cb.  xviil. 

*  (2)  Showiness,  gaudiness,  splendour. 

"  If  he  [the  good  yeoman]  chance  to  appear  in  clothes 
above  his  rank,  it  is  to  grace  some  great  man  with  his 
service,  and  then  he  musheth  at  his  own  bravery."— 
Fuller:  Holy  State,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  18. 

"...  there  the  lonians,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  all  their  bravery,  congregated  periodi- 
cally from  their  different  cities  to  glorify  him."— 
Orate :  Hiit.  of  Greece  (1846),  voL  i.,  ut  i.,  ch  i,  p  62. 

*  (3)  Ostentation,  show. 

"  I'll  court  his  favours : 

But.  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

"  Let  princes  choose  ministers  more  sensible  of  duty 
than  of  rising,  and  such  as  love  business  rather  upou 
conscience  than  upou  bravery." — Bacon. 

*  (4)  Fine  dress. 

".  .  .  my  estate,  I  wot  not  how,  hath  of  late  been 
somewhat  insufficient  to  maintain  the  expense  of 
those  bruvrriet,  wherewith  it  is  incumbent  on  us,  who 
are  chosen  and  selected  spirits,  to  distinguish  ourselves 
from  the  vulgar."— Scott :  Mummery,  ch.  xvi 

*  (5)  A  showy  person. 

"  A  man  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age."— Beaumont 
*  Fletcher. 

TL  Fig. :  Applied  to  fine  diction  or  ornate 
language. 


"  In  the  present  cause,  we  must  not  he  pleased  or 
put  off  with  tlie  buskry  or  bravery  of  language.— 
Clothed  and  adorned  with  the  busk  and  brarery  o( 
beautiful  and  big  words."— II'  Ward :  Cuntenainyt, 
pp.  324,  356. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bravery, 
courage,  and  valour: — "Bravery  lies  in  the 
blood ;  courage  lies  in  the  mind :  the  latter 
depends  on  the  reason  ;  the  former  on  the 
physical  temperament :  the  first  is  a  species 
of  instinct ;  the  second  is  a  virtue  :  a  man  is 
brave  in  proportion  as  he  is  without  thought ; 
he  has  courage  in  proportion  as  he  reasons  or 
reflects.  Bravery  seems  to  be  something  in- 
voluntary, a  mechanical  movement  that  does 
not  depend  on  one's  self:  courage  requires 
conviction,  and  gathers  strength  liy  delay  ;  it 
is  a  noble  and  lofty  sentiment :  the  force  of 
example,  the  charms  of  music,  the  fury  and 
tumult  of  battle,  the  desperation  of  the  con- 
flict, will  make  cowards  braue;  the  courage- 
ous man  wants  no  other  incentives  than  what 
his  own  mind  suggests.  ...  It  is  as  possible 
for  a  man  to  have  courage  without  bravery  as 
to  have  bravery  without  courage:  Cicero  l>e- 
trayed  his  want  of  bravery  when  he  sought  to 
shelter  himself  against  the  attacks  of  Cata- 
line ;  he  displayed  his  courage  when  be  laid 
open  the  treasonable  purposes  of  this  con- 
spirator to  the  whole  senate,  and  charged  him 
to  his  face  with  the  crimes  of  which  he  knew 
him  to  be  guilty.  Valour  is  a  higher  quality 
than  either  bravery  or  courage,  and  seems  to 
partake  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  both  ; 
it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the  deter- 
mination and  firmness  of  courage :  bravery  is 
most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  all  who  receive 
orders  ;  courage  is  most  adapted  for  the  gene- 
ral and  all  who  give  commands ;  valour  for 
the  leader  and  framer  of  enterprises,  and  all 
who  carry  great  projects  into  execution : 
bravery  requires  to  be  guided ;  courage  is 
equally  fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  valour 
directs  and  executes.  Braiiery  lias  most  rela- 
tion to  danger  ;  courage  and  valour  include  in 
them  a  particular  reference  to  action  :  the 
brare  man  exposes  himself;  the  courageotut 
man  advances  to  the  scene  of  action  which  is 
before  him ;  the  valiant  man  seeks  for  occa- 
sions to  act.  The  three  hundred  Spartans 
who  defended  Thennopyle  were  brave.  So- 
crates drinking  the  hemlock,  Regulus  return- 
ing to  Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  from 
the  arms  of  the  weeping  Berenice,  Alfred  the 
Great  going  into  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  were 
courageous.  Hercules  destroying  monsters, 
Perseus  delivering  Andromeda,  Achilles  run- 
ning to  the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and  the  knights 
of  more  modern  date  who  have  gone  in  quest 
of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled 
to  the  peculiar  appellation  of  valiant." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  brav'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BRAVE,  v.] 

t  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  Barbarossa  sent  a  braving  letter  to  Saladiu,  .  .  ." 
—Fuller:  Holy  War,  hk.  v.,  ch.  !». 

"  The  Florentines  and  Benoys  are  by  the  ears  ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war." 

Shaketv.  :  All'i  Well  that  Kndi  Well,  i.  S. 
*  C.  As  substantive  :    Bravado,  boast,  show. 
"  With  so  proud  a  strain  of  threats  and  braving*. ' 
Chapman. 

*  brav'-Ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  braving,  a.  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  braving  manner  ;  defiantly. 

"  Bravingly,  in  your  epistle  to  Sir  Edward  Hobby, 
you  end  thus.  — Sheldon  :  Miraclxt  of  Antic/iris!,  p.  4». 

*  brav'-I-ty,    *  brav'-I-tle,  *.     [Old  Fr. 

brafe^.  ] 

1.  In  a  good  sense :  Courage  ;  bravery. 

"  Let  us  put  on  courage  In  thir  sad  timea :  brave 
times  for  the  chosen  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  to  shew 
their  courage  into ;  offering  lirave  opportunities  for 
shewing  forth  the  bravity  ol  spirit  in  suffering."— ya. 
Weltauod't  Letter,  Walker't  Remark.  Pint.,  p.  23. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense :  An  outward  show  ;  pomp. 

bra'-vd(l),  s.    [Ital.  bravo.]   A  bandit,  an  out- 
law,  an  assassin. 

"For  boldness  like  the  bravoel  and  banditti,  is 
seldom  employed,  but  upou  desperate  services." — <io- 
vernment  of  the  Tongue 

"The  bravo  was  sent  to  the  Tower. "—Jfacaulay i 
Bitt.  Kiif..  ch.  vi. 

If  At  first,  while  as  yet  not  naturalised,  it 
had  the  plural  bravi. 

"  Hired  fencers,  called  bravi,  .  .  ."—Moriton  : 
Itinerant,  pt.  2.,  p.  26.  (Trench  :  On  lom»  Def.  O*  our 
Eng.  DM...  p.  29.) 

Nares  has  the  plural  bravoes. 


bra'-vo(2),  *. 
hurrah. 


[BRAVO,  interj.]     A  cheer,  a 


Jfctc,  fat.  (are,  amidst,  what,  (all,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


bravo— braxy 
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bra'-VO,  inter;.    [Ital.  bravo  (m.),  brava  (f.)  = 
fcrave.]    Excellently  !  well  or  bravely  done  ! 

Music  :  Well  or  bravely  done.  An  exclama- 
tion of  applause,  which  from  Italy  its  native 
land  has  made  way  into  this  country.  For  a 
female  performer  (according  to  Italian  usage) 
it  should  be  brava,  and  for  more  than  one 
performer  bravi. 

bra-vu'-ra,  s.  &  a.     [Ital.  bravura;  Fr.  bra- 
voure  =  sp'irit,  bravery.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.    In  music:   An  air  requiring  great 
skill  and  spirit  in  its  execution,  each  syllable 
being  divided  into  several  notes.     It  is  distin- 
guished from  a  simple  melody  by  the  intro- 
duction of  florid  passages.    (Stainer  </t  Barrett.) 
A  style  of  both  music  and  execution  designed 
to  task  the  abilities  of  the  artist.    (Grove.) 

"The  duet  in  which  Mary  obtain*  the  King's  pro- 
mise to  befriend  Clifford  contains  a  bravura  for  Miss 
Pyne  which  is  very  pleasing,  .  .  ."—Sat.  Review,  Dec. 
14.  186L 

2.  Fig.  :  A  lively  display. 

"...  and  you.  I,  and  a  few  others,  who  have  wit- 
nessed bis  (Coleridge's)  grand  brarnnnot  display,  were 
tn  have  the  usual  fortune  of  ghost-seers,  .  .  ."-De 
guincey  :  IKorti  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  60. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  execution  of  a  bravura. 

"His  bravura  powers  are  of  the  most  surprising 
sort,  and  as  a  concerto  player  he  has  an  aplomb  and 
fire  almost  phenomenal.  "—Cornhill  May..  Jan..  1867, 
p.  35. 

braw,  bra',  a.    [BRAVE,  a.] 

braw-warld,  a.  (Scotch.)  Showy,  gaudy. 

"...  tiiese  tine  gal  Ian  ts,  with  their  golden  chains 
and  louped-up  bonnets,  with  braw-iearld  dyes  and 
devices  on  them."—  Scott  :  Quentin  Durward,  ch.  Hi. 

*  braw  -den,  pa.   par. 
broidered. 


[BROIDER.]      Em- 


[BROIDERER.]    An  em- 


*  braw'-der-er,  s. 

broiderer. 

*  braw-en.  pa.  pnr.    [A.S.  browen,  pa.  par.  of 
brtowan  —  to  cork,  brew  (?).]     Cooked. 

"  For  fault  of  cattle,  corn  and  gerse, 
Your  banquets  of  most  nobility 
Dear  of  the  dog  brawen  in  the  Merge." 
Polwarft  Flyting,  Wattorit  Coll.,  Ut  »,  10. 

brawl,  *  brail,   *  brawl  -  yn,  v.i.  te  t. 

[BRAWL,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  in  or  fall  into  confusion. 

"  The  Erie  with  that,  that  fechtand  was, 
Quhen  lie  hys  fayis  saw  brumland  sua. 
In  by  apon  thaini  gan  he  ga." 

Barbour,  xii.  132.    IIS. 

2.  To  quarrel  noisily  and  tumultuously. 

"  What  nedys  the  to  bralle." 

Towneley  Jfytt.,  p.  150. 

"  BrawZyn'.orstrywen'.  LUigo,jurgo.  Quereplura 
tn  stryven."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  3.  To  contend,  to  strive. 

"  Aganys  him  to  brnwle  .  .  ." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  akeat),  t  573. 

4.  To  create  a  disturbance,  especially  in 
any  consecrated  ground  or  building.  [BRAWL- 
ING, C.  2.] 

1 5.  Of  running  water,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
babble. 

"  As  he  lay  along 

TTnder  an  oak.  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawl*  along  this  wood  " 

Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

**  So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on 
his  errand, 

ibr___ 

ud  shallow." 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standith,  lit 

*  B.  Reflexive  :  To  boast,  brag,  show  off. 
"  Evere  ware  thes  Bretons  braggers  of  olde ! 

Loo!  how  he  brawla  hyme  for  hys  bryghte  wedes." 
Morte  Arthure,  1,349. 

*  C.  Trans. :  To  cry  or  clamour  down,  over- 
power by  noise. 

"  Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths. 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city." 

Shakrip. :  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

brawl  (1),  s.  [Etym.  uncertain  ;  Wei.  brawl, 
brol  =  a  boast ;  brolio  =  to  boast,  vaunt ;  bra- 
gal  =  to  vociferate  ;  Dut.  brallen  =  to  brag, 
boast ;  Dan.  bralle  =  to  prattle,  jabber.  Pro- 
bably brawl  is  a  frequentative  of  bnig  (SL 
A  noisy  quarrel,  a  disturbance,  a  tumult. 

"  He  fiudeth,  that  controversies  thereby  are  made 
but  brawls ;  and  therefore  wisheth,  that  in  some  lawful 
assembly  of  churches,  all  these  strifes  may  be  decided. " 
Soaker. 

"  ....  In  a  moment  a  brawl  began  in  the  crowd, 
none  could  say  how  or  where."— Jfaoaulay :  Hiit.  Bng.. 

ch.  XUL 

brawl(2),s.  (O.EnK.brangill.braul;  Vr.branle; 
O.    Fr.   bransle,    from    bransler  =  to   totter ; 


Mod.  Fr.  branler.  ]    An  old  round  dance  in 
which  the  performers  joined  hands  in  a  circle  ; 
^country  dance.    [BRAUL.] 
••  Then  first  of  all  he  doth  demonstrate  plain 
The  motions  seven  that  are  in  nature  found. 
Upward  and  downward,  forth,  and  back  again. 
To  this  side,  and  to  that,  and  turning  round  : 
Whereof  a  thousand  braids  he  doth  compound. 
Which  he  doth  teach  unto  the  multitude. 
And  ever  with  a  turn  they  must  conclude." 

Sir  John  flame* :  Orcheitra  (1607). 
"  Tis  a  French  brawl,  an  apish  imitation 
Of  what  yon  really  perform  in  battle." 

4u«u<yer.  future,  it  1. 

*  brawl  (3),   'broil.    *  brole,    •brol,  s. 

[Low  Lat.  brolius,  brolla.~\    A  child,  progeny. 

"  The  leeste  brol  of  his  blood." 

Langland  •  fieri  Plow.,  1,787. 
"  And  for  the  delight  thou  tak'st  In  beggars 
And  their  brawli."       Jovial  Crew  {O.  PL),  T.  357. 

brawr-er,  *brawl-ere,  s.  [Eng.  brawl; 
-er.]  One  who  brawls,  a  noisy  wi  angler,  a 
quarrelsome  fellow. 

"Brawlere.  Litigator,  lUiyionu,jurgotut.  ' — Prompt. 
Parv. 

"  To  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  IK  no  bravlert,  but 
gentle,  showing  ail  meekness  unto  all  men."  —  Titut 
lit  2. 

brawl'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  *.    [BRAWL,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective :  Iii  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  It  is  better  to  dwell  In  a  corner  of  the  house-top, 
than  with  a  brawling  woman  and  in  a  wide  house." — 
Pros,  ixv.  24. 

"  Whether  in  after  life  retired 
From  brawling  storms." 

Tennyson  :  Ode  to  Memory. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Noisy  or  tumultuous  wrang- 
ling, a  disturbance. 

"  Braulynge,    Jurgtum,  litigium."  —  Prompt.  Part. 
"  She  troubled  was,  alas !  that  it  might  be. 
With  tedious  brawling*  of  her  parents  dear." 
Sidney. 

2.  Law :  The  offence  of  quarrelling  or  creat- 
ing a  disturbance  in  a  church  or  churchyard, 
or  of  behaving  riotously,  indecently,  or  vio- 
lently in  any  certified  place  of  worship.    By 
18  and  19  Viet.,  c.  81,  it  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £5,  or  imprisonment  for  any 
period  not  beyond  two  months.    (Wliarton.) 

t  brawl  -ing-ly,  adv.  [BRAWLING,  a.]  In  a 
brawling  or  quarrelsome  manner. 

braw'-lit,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Etym.  unknown, 
but  possibly  a  misprint  for  brawdit  =  em- 
broidered. ]  Perhaps  marbled,  mixed,  or  parti- 
coloured. 

"  Bot  ye  your  wyfe  and  bairns  can  tak  na  rest. 
Without  ye  counterfeit  the  worthyest 
Buft  brawlit  hois,  coit,  dowblet.  sark  and  scho, 
Your  wyfe  and  bairns  conform  mon  be  thairto. 
L.  Scotland'*  Lament,  foL  7a. 

braw'-l^,  braw'-lie,  adv.  (Scotch.)  [BRAVE- 
LY.] Excellently,  very  well. 

".  .  .  the  brigg  ower  Warrock  burn  is  safe  eneugh, 
If  he  baud  to  the  right  side.  But  then  there's  Heavie- 
side-brae,  that's  Just  a  murder  for  pest-cattle— but 
Jock  kens  the  road  brawly. "—Scott. •  tiuy  Mannering, 
ch.  ii.  • 

"  But  Tarn  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  bran'He ; 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie." 

^Barnt :  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

brawn,  *brann,  '  braune,  *brawne,  .--. 

[O.  Fr.  braon  =  a  slice  of  flesh  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
brdto,  prats),  accus.  brdton ;  •  M.  H.  Ger.  brdte 
=  a  piece  of  flesh;  O.  H.Ger.  prdtan;  Ger. 
braten  =  to  roast,  boil.] 

*  1.  Muscle. 

"Brawneot  mannys  leggys  or  armys.  Jfuteulut, 
lacertui,  pul/ja.  O.F."— Prompt.  Pun. 

"  And  hadde  a  noble  vis-ige  for  the  noones, 
And  formed  wel  of  brawnet  and  of  boones." 
Chaucer:  Legende uf  Goode  Women;  Dido. 

*  2.  Muscular  strength. 

"  The  boist'rous  hands  are  then  of  use,  when  I 
With  this  directing  head  those  hands  apply ; 
Brawn  without  braiu  is  thine."  Hrydtn. 

*  3.  It  is  applied  to  the  arm,  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  4c.,  from  their  being  so  muscular. 

"  Yit,  thocht  thy  braiinii  be  lyk  twa  barrow  trammis, 

Defend  the,  man " 

Lyndiay :  Works  (Chalm.  ed.),  ii.  193. 

4.  The  flesh  of  a  boar. 

"  flroarne  of  a  bore.    Aprina™— Prompt.  Pan. 

"  The  best  age  for  the  hoar  is  from  two  to  five  years, 
at  which  time  it  is  best  to  geld  him,  or  sell  him  for 
brawn."— Mortimer. 

II  It  was  also  used  generally  for  flesh  of  any 
animal. 

"  Browne  of  a  checun,  H.  cheken,  P.  Pulpa,  C.  F." 
—Prompt.  Pan. 

" Take  braune  of  capons  or  hennes, . .  ."—Liber  Cure 
Cooorum,  p.  12. 

5.  The  flesh  of  a  boar  salted  and  preserved. 

"Biforn  him  stout  the  braun  of  toskid  swyn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  11,546. 


"Christmas   puddings,    brawn,  and   abundance  at 
spirituous  liquors,  .  .  .  *-0.  JCliot :  ailat  Marntr. 

*  6.  A  boar. 

"Brokbrestede  as  a  brawne,  with  brustils  ful  large.' 
Morte  Arrhure.  1.0H 

U  The  word  still  survives  in  this  sense  in 
some  dialects. 

brawn,  v.t.    [BRAWN,  «.] 

*  1.  To  make  muscular,  to  strengthen. 
"Custom  and  long  continuance  in  slavery  hare  •• 

hardened  and  brawned  their  shoulders,  [that]  the  yoke 
doth  not  wring  them  so  much."— Fuller —Uotu  War 
<1«3»),  p.  178. 

2.  To  salt  or  preserve  the  flesh  of  a  boar. 

*  brawn-fall'n,  a.      Having  the  muscles 
fallen  away  ;   shrunk  in    the   muscles  ;    en- 
feebled. 

"  The  brawn-'aU'n  arms  and  thy  declining  back 
To  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  years  shall  yeald." 

OranCon  :  Pattora.lt,  Eel.  3. 

*  brawnch'-yng,  s.    [BLANDISHING.] 

"  Brawndyschyuge  (brawnchyng,  K.)     ribracio."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

*  brawn    di«h,     *  brawn' -dy sob, 

*  braundesche,  *  braundeschyn,   v.t. 
[BRANDISH.] 

*  brawn'-dysch-ynge,  s.    [BRANDISHING.] 


*  ttrawned,  a.    [BRAWN,  s.]     Brawny,  mus- 
cufer. 

"  His  rawbone  armes.  whose  mighty  brawned  hown 
Were  wont  tu  rive  steele  plates,  and  helmets  hew. 
Were  dene  consum'd."  Spetuer:  f.  <?.,  I.  viil.  O. 

*  brawn'-er,  s.    [Eng.  brawn ;  -er.]    A  bo«r 
killed  and  i>repared  for  the  table. 

"  Then  if  you  would  send  up  the  brawntrt  head. 
Sweet  rosemary  and  bays  around  it  spread. " 

King 

brawn  -1-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  brawny  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Literally:  The  quality  of  being  brawny; 
muscular  strength. 

"  He  was  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  bat  tb« 
breadth  of  his  shoulders,  length  and  brawnineu  of  his 
arms,  .  .  ."— Scott :  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  it 

2.  Figuratively:    Applied   to   the   mind — • 
strength,  force,  power. 

"This  brawninest  and  insensibility  of  mind,  is  th» 
best  armour  against  tUj  common  evils  and  accident* 
of  life."— Locke, 

brawn'-y,  a.     [Eng.  brawn;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  fang. :  Muscular,  full  of  muscle ; 
strong,  hardy. 

"  Wh. «e  onmmy  shoulders,  and  whose  swelling  chest. 
And  lofty  stature,  far  exce^Ml  the  rest?" 

Pope:  Homer  t  Iliad,  iii.  291-1. 
"  Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair." 

Dryden:  Annut  Mirabilit,  Itt. 

2.  Med. :  For  definition  see  example. 

"The  pain  fin  phtegmonons  erysipelas]  is  severe  and 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  »l.il« 
in  consequence  of  the  effusion  which  takes  place  cm 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  the  •  affected 
parts  communicate  a  peculiar  feeling,  which  has  been 
expressed  by  the  term  brawny." — Cud  Pract.  JJtd., 
it  107. 

brawny-built,  a.    Of  muscular  build. 

"  Broad-backed,  and  brawny-built  for  love  s  delight." 
Dryden :  The  Bind  and  Panther,  iii. 

braws, .«.  pi.    [BRAW.]    Dress ;  finer)  ;  show  ; 
gaudy  apparel.    (Scotch.) 

"'Ay,  Madge,' said  Sharpitlaw,  In  a  coaxing  tone; 
'and  ye' re  dressed  out  in  your  braws,  I  see:  these  ara 
not  yonr  every  days'  claiths  ye  have  on."— Seattf 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  T. 

brax'-y,  brax  ~es,  brax'-It,  bracks,  s.  it 

a.  [Possibly  contracted  from  A.S.  braxscocntt 
=  the  "breaking"  sickness,  the  falling  sick- 
ness, epilepsy  ;  from  brox  =.  broke,  pa.  tense  of 
brecan  =  to  break  ;  Gael,  bragsaidli  =  braxy. 
Cf.  also  A.S.  broc  =  disease,  affliction,  misery; 
and  Gael  breac  =  small-pox.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  disease  in  sheep.  This  term  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  totally  different  disorders, 
but  the  true  braxy  is  undoubtedly  an  intes- 
tinal affection,  attended  with  diarrhoea  and 
retention  of  the  urine.  After  young  sheep 
have  been  weaned,  they  are  apt  to  gorge  them- 
selves with  grass,  turnips,  4c. ;  this  produces 
a  kind  of  colic,  which  usually  ends  in  death. 
Again,  when  a  lean  flock  of  sheep  is  placed 
suddenly  on  rich  food,  or  on  coarse  pasture  of 
an  indigestible  nature,  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  set  in,  and  this  fre- 
quently proves  fatal.  In  both  cases  the  sheep 
are  said  to  die  of  braxy.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  is  very  short,  in  some  cases  terminating 
fatally  in  twenty-four  hours.  Hilly  land  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  braxy,  and 
hence  we  find  it  far  more  prevalent  in  the 


bSJl,  boy;  pout.  J<Swl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =--  zhun,     -tious,  -sious,  -clous = shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  =  bel,  del. 
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bray— brazen 


Highlands  of  Scotland  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country-  The  treatment  of  the  disease 
is  one  of  very  great  difficulty,  but  it  may  to  a 
certain  extent  be  prevented  by  regulating  the 
animal's  diet,  and  sheltering  the  Hock  during 
severe  winter  weather. 

" .  .  .  .  braxv  or  brail',  or  the  sickness  .  .  .  .''— 
Prize  Euan.  UijKL  Son,  iii.  3*0. 

"  Many  are  cut  off  by  a  disease  which  it  here  called 
the  braxn."—Par.  of  Lethnot :  fur/art.  Statin.  Ace.. 
iv.  8. 

"Another  milady  preys  upon  the  iheep  here. 
Among  the  shepherds  It  is  culled  the  brada.'— far.  of 
Barrie.  Ibid.,  Iv.  24i  (Jamteton.) 

^  Dumb  braxy  :  The  dysentery  in  sheep. 

"The  dumb  braxy  .  ...  is  distinguished  from 
sickness  by  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  amiears 
and  by  dysentery  iu  the  coniuioii  fonu  of  a  bloody 
flux.  '—Aw.  UigM.  .s..c.,  iii.  416.  (Jamieton.) 

2.  A  sheep  which  has  died  of  braxy. 

"  While  Ulghlandmen  hate  tolls  and  taxes  ; 
While  uioorlan'  herds  like  guid  fat  brinies." 

Burnt:  £f*utle  to  William Siinpton. 

3.  The  mutton  of  such  a  sheep. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sheep 
which  has  died  of  braxy. 

IF  Braxy-mutton :  The  flesh  of  a  sheep  which 
has  died  of  braxy.  As  the  duration  of  the 
disease  is  very  short,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  structures  of  the  body  have  not  been 
affecU-d  by  it,  and  that  the  disease  has  been 
limited  to  the  intestines.  Every  part  of  the 
sheep  therefore  is  eaten,  except  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  tlie  intestines.  As  to  its  being 
wholesome  food,  Mr.  J.  Willison,  one  of  the 
largest  sheep-fanners  in  Scotland,  who  has 
had  seventy  years'  experience,  says,  "  In 
flavour  braxy  resembles  grouse  or  black-game 
more  than  any  food  1  have  ever  tasted.  It  is 
wholesome  and  very  digestible,  and  in  my 
long  experience  1  have  never  known  of  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  having  any  disease  or 
disorder  of  the  human  system  from  eating 
braxy.  It  should,  however,  be  well  cooked." 

oray  (l),  '•brayn,  *bray-yn  (1),  *>.«.  [O. 
Fr.  breier,  brehier ;  Fr.  broyer ;  (M.H.)  Ger. 
brechen  =  to  break  small,  pound.  Cognate 
with  A.S.  bream  =  to  break.] 

1.  Lit. : 

(I)  To  pound,  or  grind  small,  to  beat  fine. 

"  Brawn,  or  stampyu  in  a  luortere,  Tero.  Brayyn, 
M  baxters  her  paitys  {brayn,  tide  in  kuedyiug,  K.) 
Fiiuj,  Oath."— Prompt.  Para. 

••  I'll  burst  him  ;  I  will  brny 
Ilia  bones  as  in  a  mortar. "      Chapman. 

*  (2)  To  break  hemp  or  flax  with  a  brake. 

"  I  brny  In  a  brake,  aa  men  do  hempe.  Je  broye.*— 
Faliaraw. 

2.  Fig.  :   To  divide  into  minute  parts ;  to 
investigate  closely  or  carefully. 

"...  how  the  savour  of  the  word  li  more  sweet, 
being  brayed,  and  more  able  to  nourish,  being  divided 
by  preaching,  than  by  only  reading  proposed."— 
Bovixr:  Eccl.  PoL,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxii.,  5  12. 

bray  (2),  *  brayne,  •  bray'-yn  (2)  (Eng.), 
bra  (Scotch),  v.l.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  bruire;  Low 
Lat.  bntgire  =  to  bray  ;  bragare  =  to  cry  as  a 
child.  A  Celtic  word  :  compare  Welsh  brngal 
=.  to  cry  out ;  Gael,  bragh  =  an  explosion. 
<$/.«<«.)] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  loud,  harsh  noise,  like  an  ass. 

"Itniyyn  In sownde(6rayne iu  sowndynge,  P.) Barrio, 
dM\."-Pro,npt.  Pare. 

"Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass  T  or 
loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder?  "— Job  vi.  5. 

2.  To  make  any  harsh,  discordant  noise. 

"Anns  on  armour  clashing,  bray'd 
Horrible  discord."     Milton:  P.  L.  bk.  vL,  20». 
-  Till  the  huge  bolts  rolled  back,  and  the  loud  hinges 
brayed." 

Scott :  Th«  1'iilon  of  tton  Roderick,  v.  11 

"  3.  To  make  a  noise,  cry  out. 

"She  cried  and  braid*  right  lowde."— Merlin. 
"The  horryble  tyrant  with  blndy  mouth  sal  bra." 

HMO.  :  VirgU.  zxii.  18. 

B.  Transitive : 

t 1.  To  utter  harshly,  or  loudly. 

"  The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge." 

Shakap. :  Hamlet,  L  4. 

•  2.  To  cry  out  at,  to  upbraid. 
"  3.  To  gasp  out. 

"  Brairi  out  her  latest  breath,  and  up  her  eles  duth 
seele.  Spenttr  :  F.  «  ,  II.  L  S& 

•  bray  (1),  s.    [BRAY  (1),  ».]    A  pestle. 

"  Brag,  or  brakene,  baxterls  instrument.  Pinta, 
C.V: —Prom)*.  Pan. 

bray  (2), «.    [BRAY  (2),  ».] 
1.  The  harsh  noise  of  an  ass. 

"  Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we. 
Meantime,  noise  kills  not    Be  it  Dapple's  brag, 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may." 

Courper:  T\e  Xeedlra  Alarm. 


*  2.  A  noise,  crying  out. 

"Sogret  bray,  so  gret  crieyng.*— Alitaunder,  J.17S. 
t  3.  Any  harsh,  discordant  sound. 

••  Bolst'rous  untun'd  drums. 
And  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray* 
iUtake,?.  :  Richard  IL,  L  & 

bray  (3),  *  braye, «.  [BRAE.]  (Scotch.)  (Bar- 
bovr:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  vi.  77.) 

"On  that  steep  bray  Lord  Guelpho  would  not  then 
Hazard  his  folk."  Fair/ax :  J'auo,  ix.  M. 

*  bray  (4),  s.     [In  Mid.  Eng.  faiisse  braye,  from 

Fr.  fa-usse  braie  =  a   low   rampart  encircling 
the  body  of  a  place.    Cf.  also  Scotch  brae.] 

[13RAIB.] 

fort.  :  A  tower  or  blockhouse  in  the  out- 
works before  the  port. 

"  Order  was  given  that  bulwarks,  brayi,  and  walls, 
should  be  raised  iu  his  castles  and  strongholds  on  the 
sea-side."— id.  Herbert :  Out.  K.  Uenry  V11I.,  p.  28. 

*  braydo,  s.    [BRAID,  s.] 

'  brayde  (1),  v.t.  [BRAID  (1),  v.]  (Sir  Caw. 
and  tlie  Gr.  Knigkt  (ed.  Morris),  1,609.) 

*  brayde  (2),  v.t.    [BRAID,  s.]    To  upbraid. 

"  I  braijde  or  lay  the  wyte  of  any  faute  to  a  mans 
charge.  Je  reprouclte.~—Paltgrave. 

bray'-er  (1),  s.    [BRAY  (1),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  brays  or  beats  in  a 
mortar,  &c. 

2.  Printing:  A  wooden  niuller  used  on  the 
ink-table  to  temi>er  the  ink. 

bray'-er  (2),  s.  [BRAY  (2),  *.]  One  that  brays 
like  an  ass. 

" '  Hold, '  cry'd  the  queen,  '  A  cat-call  each  shall  win  ; 
Equal  your  menu  .  equal  .-is  your  din  ! 
But  that  this  well-disputed  game  may  end. 
Bound  forth,  my  braae™.  and  the  welkin  rend." 
P.ipe:  The  U.ntciad,  b.  11. 

bray'-er-a,  s.  [From  Dr.  Brayer,  a  French 
physician"  who  discovered  the  valuable  quali- 
ties of  the  plant.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Rosace®.  Srayera  anthel- 
ml/Uim  is  a  tree  indigenous  to  Abyssinia.  It 
has  been  used,  not  only  in  that  country  but 
here,  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  with  good 
etfect.  It  is  called  Cusso,  Cabotz,  or  Kousso. 

bray'-Ing  (1),  *bray-ynge  (1),  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.  [BRAY  (1),  i>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  The  act  of  pound- 
ing or  grinding  small. 


2.  Woollen  -  manufacture :  The  process  of 
pounding  and  washing  woven  cloth  in  scour- 
ing-stocks,  to  remove  the  oil  applied  prepara- 
tory to  carding  ;  and  also  soil  acquired  in  the 
co.irse  of  manufacture. 

bray'-ing  (2),  *  bray-ynge  (2),  *  bray- 
inde,  s.  &  a.  [BRAY  (2),  t>.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of-  making  a  harsh  noise,  as  of 
an  ass. 


2.  The  harsh  noise  or  bray  as  of  an  ass. 

"This  bird  is  commonly  called  tne  Jackass  penguin, 
from  its  habit,  while  on  shore,  of  throwing  its  liead 
backwards  and  making  a  loud  strange  noise,  very  like 
the  bracing  of  an  ass."— Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  cb.  ix.,  p.  199. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Making  a  harsh  noise  like  an  ass. 

"  For  while  he  spake  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear." 

Coaler :  John  Gilpin. 

2.  Making  any  harsh  noise. 

"  The  brat/ing  trmniwt  and  the  hoarser  drum, 
Unite  iu  concert  with  increased  alarms.' 

Byron  :  Elegy  on  Xeicitead  Abbey. 

*  braying-ropes,  s.pl.    Part  of  the  har- 
ness of  a  h'H  s  -.     (llnlliu-e.il.) 

•brayle,  s.    [BRA-.L.] 

bray  -men,  *.  ]>l.  TFrom  Scotch  bray,  the 
same  as  Scotch  brae  (q.v.).]  The  name  given 
to  those  who  inhabit  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Grampian  hills.  (Scotch.)  (Jamiesan.) 

"  brayne  (1),  v.t.    [BRAIN,  v.t.] 

» brayne  (2),  v.t.  4  {.    [BRAY  (2),  v.] 

*  brayne,  *  brayn,  *  branc,  s.  &  a.  [BRAIN, 
l.  &  a.] 


A.  As  substantive: 

"  •  Nay.  by  Qod  '. '  sayde  they.  •  thy  drynk  I*  not  (rood. 
It  woldewake  maunes  brayne  to  lien  in  hi>  hood. 
C'ttaucer:  C.T..  593-4. 
"  Collyn,  I  see,  by  thy  new  taken  taske. 
borne  sacred  fury  hath  curicht  thy  braynet  " 

Spenter:  /•.«.  (>'«rw>,> 

B.  At  adjective :  Mad,  furious. 

"  He  waxis  brane  in  fnroure  bellical, 
Bo  desii  us  of  dedis  luarciaL" 

Doug. :  rirftt,  898,  !«. 

*  braynod,  *  bray'-nyd,  a.    [BRAIN,  ».«.] 

*  bra'yno-pan,  «.     [BRAIN-PAN.]     (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  30.) 

*  brayn -ing,  pr.  par.    [BRAINING.] 

*  brayn '-isshe,  a.    [BRAINISH.) 

"  Hraynitshr.,  hedy,  folhuhe,  selfe-wylled.     Tettu."— 
Paltgrave. 

*  brayn'-lSs,  a.    [BRAINLESS.] 

"  Oraynlet.    I ncerebro»ui.~— Prompt.  Part. 

*  brayn-wod,    *  brayne  wodo.  a.     [O. 

Eng.  brayn,  brane  =  brain,  and  wad,  mode  = 
mad.]  (0.  Eng.  £  Scotch.)  "Brain  mad" — 
i.e.,  mad,  furious,  in  a  state  of  fury. 

"Thau  brayde  he  braun-tfol  and  alle  his  liakkoo 
rente."  William  of  Palerne,  2.0M. 

"  He  swa  mankyd.  as  brayne-wodf. 
Kest  fast  with  the  stwmpe  the  bloda 
lu-til  Willame  Walays  face." 

Wyntoum.  v  ill  13,  51. 

*  brayn'-yd,  pa.  7>ar.    [BRAIVED.] 


*brayn'-yn,».t    [BRAIN,  ».] 

"  Braynyn'  (brityne,  P.)    Excerebro."— Prompt.  Par* 

*  brayn'-ynge,  pr.  par.  k  ».    [BBAININO.] 


*brayste,  v.t.  &{.  [BRASTE.]  To  burst.  (Duk* 
Jiowlande  and  Sir  OUuell,  98(5.) 

*  bra'-zars,  s.  pL     [BRASERI&]    Armour  for 
the  arms. 

braze,  s.    [BRAISE.]    A  roach. 

braze,  v.t.    [From  brass,  s.    In  Fr.  braser.] 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  fix  or  solder  in  with  an  alloy  of  brass 
and  zinc. 

"  If  the  nnt  be  not  to  he  oast  In  brass  but  only  hath 
a  wurm  brazed  into  it,  this  niceneas  is  not  so  absolutely 
necessary,  because  that  worm  is  first  turned  up,  and 
bowed  into  the  grooves  of  the  spindle ;  and  you  may 
try  that  before  it  is  brazed  In  the  nut."— Moxon. 

(2)  To  cover  or  ornament  with  brass. 


Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  144-ft. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  harden,  to  be  hardened. 

"I  have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that 
now  I  am  brazed  to  it."— Shaketp.  :  King  Lear,  L  L  • 
"  If  damned  custom  hath  not  braz'd  it  so, 
That  it  Is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense." 

Shaketp.  :  UamM.  ill.  4. 

If  In  the  Globe  edition  it  is  brass'd  instead 
of  braz'd. 

bra'-zen,  bra'-sen,  a.     [A.S.  brresen,  bresen. 
—  (1)  brazen,  made  of  brass,  (2)  strong,  power- 
ful.   (Bosworth.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  brass. 

".  .  .  Inscribed  on  brazen  tablets  .  .  ."— Lewiil 
Ear.  Ram.  II iu.  (18S5),  ch.  v.,  |  7,  vuL  L,  p.  147. 

2.  Fig.  (chiefly  in  poetry) : 

(1)  Of  an  instrument  resounding  Ukebrass: 
Loud,  making  noisy  clangour. 

"  With  loud  and  dissonant  clangour 
Echoed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drum  from  ceiling 
and  casement."      Longfellow.  Erangcline,  I.  4. 

(2)  Of  the  larynx  or  "throat"  in  a  domineer- 
ing man :    No  more  feeling  than  a  trumpet 
would  do  the  nature  or  effect  of  the  sounds 
which  it  sends  forth.    (Contemptuously.) 

"  I  mourn  the  pride 

And  avarice  ttiat  makes  man  a  wolf  In  man  : 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats, 
By  which  he  niK-akx  the  Ungwn  of  his  heart.* 
Carper:  The  Tatk,  bk.  ir. 

(3)  Of  the  sounds  sent  forth  by  an  instrument 
ofbrasi :  Loud,  boisterous. 

"Trumpeters. 

With  braim  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear : 
Make  mingle  with  your  rattling  Ulwurines." 
Shalcttp.  :  .-t-.'C.  it  Cleop.,  iv  8. 

(4)  Of  tltf  forehead :    As   unabashed  as  If 
made  of  brass ;  possessed  of  effrontery,  impu- 
dent, immodest 

"Talbot  continued  to  frequent  the  court,  appeared 
dully  with  braten  'ffut  before  the  princess  whose, 
ruin  he  had  plottea,  .  .  ."—  Macaulay ;  Ilia.  Eng., 

ch.  vi. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,-  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.     411  =  kw. 


brazen— breach 


If  The  real  adjective  brazen  is  now  more 
rarely  used  than  it  once  was.  It  is  being 
gradually  displaced  by  the  substantive  brass 
used  adjectively.  The  same  process  is  at  work 
with  golden,  beechen,  &c. 

IL  Scripture  £  Tlieology :  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  brazen,  in  the  authorised 
version,  means  made  of  copper ;  in  some  of  the 
later  parts  it  may  mean  made  of  bronze.  No- 
where, apparently,  in  the  Old  Testament  does 
it  signify  made  of  what  we  now  call  "  brass." 
[BRASS.]  Connected  with  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
and  the  worship  there  offered  there  were 
"  braseu  "  (or  copper)  vessels  and  utensils,  as 
"  brasen  "  censers  (Num.  xvi.  39),  pots  (Lev.  vi. 
28),  a  "grate  of  network"  (Exod.  xxvii.  4, 
xxxv.  10,  xxxviii.  4),  rings  (ibid,  xxvii.  4),  a 
laver  (ibid.  xxx.  18).  (See  also  brazen-altar, 
brasen-sea,  and  brasen-serpent.) 

U  (1)  Brazen  age. 

Myth. :  The  third  of  the  four  ages  into  which 
history  was  fancifully  divided,  each  marking  a 
new  stage  in  the  progress  of  degeneracy.  [AGE.] 

(2)  Brazen  altar,  brasen  altar. 

Jewish  worship :  (a)  Connected  with  the 
tabernacle :  An  altar  of  "  shittim  wood,"  over- 
laid with  plates  of  brass  (copper?). 

(b)  Connected  with  the  temple :  An  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  all  of  brass  (bronze  or  copper  ?). 

(3)  Brazen  dish. 

Mining :  The  standard  by  which  other 
dishes  are  gauged  in  England. 

"(4)  Brasen  sea, 

Jewish  worship :  A  large  reservoir  or  tank  of 
"brass  "  (bronze  or  copper?),  connected  with 
Solomon's  temple,  containing  at  the  lowest 
estimate  about  16,000  gallons.  (1  Kings,  vii. 
86  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  5.) 

(5)  Brasen  serpent. 

Jewish  History  and  Theology  :  A  serpent  of 
"  brass  "  (copper  ?),  placed  upon  a  pole  and 
elevated  in  the  sight  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  wilderness,  that  those  bitten  by  fiery  ser- 
pents looking  at  it  in  faith  might  be  cured. 
(Num.  xxi.  9.)  Jesus  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent  (upon  a  pole)  and 
his  own  lifting  up  (upon  the  cross),  as  the 
object  of  faith  for  the  attainment  of  eternal 
life.  (John  iii.  14,  15.) 

*  brazen-browed,  a.  Having  a  forehead 
as  incapable  of  blushing  as  if  it  was  composed 
of  brass  ;  shameless,  impudent. 


brazen-clawed,  a.  Having  claws  of 
brass,  or  as  capable  of  inflicting  injury  as  if 
one  had  such  claws. 

"  Demon*  produce  them  doubtless,  brazen-datjd.~ 
Coicper :  Heedless  Alarm. 

brazen-coloured,  a. 

Of  the  clouds :  Of  the  colour  of  brass ;  brassy. 

"  The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 
Save  where  their  brazen-coloured  edges  streak 
The  verge    where    brighter   uiorus    were   wont  to 
break.*  .  Byron  :  Ueaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

brazen-face,  s.  An  impudent  person, 
one  incapable  of  being  put  to  shame.  (Vulgar.) 

"  Well  said,  brazen-fat*  I  hold  it  out." 

ShaJtesn  :  Merry  Wivet.  iv.  i 

brazen-faced,  a.  As  incapable  of  feeling 
abashed  or  blushing  as  if  the  face  were  of 
brass. 

"  What  a  brazen-fared  varlet  art  thou,  to  deny  thou 
knoweat  me  ! "— Shakesp.  :  Lear,  it  i 

brazen-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  or 
top  literally  of  brass. 


brazen-imaged,  a.   Resembling  a  brazen 
image  in  being  manufactured  by  man. 

"  She-wolf !  whose  brazen-imaqed  dugs  impart 
The  milk  ol  conquest  yet  within  the  dome." 

Baron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  88. 

bra'-zen,  v.t.     [From  brazen,  a.  (q.v.).]    Im- 
pudently to  maintain.   (Generally  followed  by 
it  out,  the  matter  out,  or  some  such  expression.) 
"  When  I  reprimanded  him  for  his  tricks,  he  would 
talk  saucily,  lye,  and  brazen  it  out."  -Arbulhnot. 

t  bra'-zen-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  brazen ;  -ly.~\    In  a 
brazen  manner  ;  shamelessly,  impudently. 

"  .  the  newest  Flagellants'  crusade  .  .  .  which 
brazenly  cai«rs  about"—  Times,  19th  Dec,,  1880.  (Karl 
Mind  :  The  Jeat  in  Germany.) 

t  bra'-zen-ness,   s.     [Eng.   brazen;    -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  brazen. 

*  1.  Of  being  made  literally  of  brass,  or  of 
appearing  like  brass.    (Johnson.) 


BRAZIER  (1). 


2.  Of  manifesting  brazen  impudence.  (John- 
son.) 

bra'-zf-er  (1),  ».  [BRASIER  (I)-]  A  pan  to 
hold  coals. 

bra'-zl-er  (2), 
t  bra'-si-er 
•  brasyere.  s 

[Formed  from 
braze,  v.,  or  brass, 
a.,  with  the  stittix 
•ier  =  -er.  Cf.  glaz- 
ier.] An  artificer 
who  works  in 
brass. 

'  Brniyere.   Erarir 
««*."— Promt*,  fart 

"  The       halfpeni 
and      farthings      i 
England,      if       yon 
should  sell  them  to  the  brazier,  you  would  not  lose 
above  a  penny  in  a  shilling."— Swiff. 

bra-zil'  (1),  bras-JT,  *  bra-syle,  s.  &  o. 

[Fr.  bresil ;  said  to  be  from  braise  =  burning 
cinders,  the  wood  called  in  Fr.  bresil  being 
flame-coloured  ;  perhaps  a  corr.  of  the  Oriental 
name  of  the  dye-wood  (N.E.D.).  It  is  not  de- 
rived fromBrazil.the  country  in  SonthAmerica, 
having  had  the  name,  which  occurs  in  Chaucer 
and  other  writers,  before  the  discovery  by 
Europeans  of  the  western  continent.  The 
reverse  process  has  taken  place  :  the  country 
has  been  called  from  the  wood,  not  the  wood 
from  the  country.]  [BRAZIL  (2>] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot.,  Comm.,  £c. :  A  kind  of  wood  used  for 
dyeing,  and  extensively  imported  into  England 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  best  qualities  of  it 
are  said  to  be  produced  by  Ccesalpinia  echinata. 
Other  kinds  are  derived  from  the  C.  brasiliensis 
and  C.  crista.  The  former  has  timber  which 
is  elastic,  tough,  and  durable,  and  which  takes 
a  fine  polish.  It  is  of  a  fine  orange  colour,  full 
of  resin,  and  yields  by  infusion  a  fine,  full 
tincture. 

"  Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien 

With  Brasil,  ne  with  graiu-of  Porting*!." 
Linen  in  the  MS.  of  Chaucer's  C.  T.,  in  which  the  y tin's 
Priett's  Tal«  i*  followed  by  that  <,J  the  Ifun.     ( Tyrvhitt. ) 

"  Brasule.  Gaudo,  Dice.,  vel  lignum  Alexandrt- 
num."— Prompt.  Para,  (about  A.  D.  1440). 

H  Both  the  foregoing  examples  are  earlier 
than  the  discovery  of  Brazil,  the  country. 
[BRAZIL.  ] 

B.  As  adj. :  Containing  or  constituting  the 
wood  described  under  A. 

brazil-wood,  s.  The  same  as  brasil  (1)  A 
(q.v.) 

Bra-zil'  (2),  «.  &  a.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.  &  Ger. 
Brasilien;  Out.  Brazilie ;  Fr.  Bresil;  Sp.  & 
Port.  Brasil,  Brazil ;  Ital.  Brasile.  From 
brazil  (1)  (q.v.).]  [BRAZIL-WOOD.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  country  which  was  first  sighted  by 
the  Portuguese  Admiral  Pedro  Alvarez  de 
Cabral,  on  May  3,  1500,  some  time  later  be- 
came a  Portuguese  colony,  and  on  Oct.  12, 
1822,  was  declared  an  independent  State.  It 
is  situated  in  the  great  eastern  angle  of  South 
America,  between  lat.  4°30'  N.  and  33°40'  S., 
and  long.  34°49'  and  72°  W.,  and  contains  an 
area  of  about  3,275,326  square  miles. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  country 
described  under  A. 

Brazil-nuts,  s.  pi. 

Bot.,  Comm.,  <tc. :  The  seeds  of  a  Brazilian 
tree — the  Bertholletia  excelsa.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  Lecythidace*.  The  "  nuts  "  or 
seeds  are  largely  exported  from  Para,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Para-nuts.  They 
are  eatable,  besides  which  they  yield  on  pres- 
sure an  oil  used  by  watchmakers  and  artists. 

Brazil-tea, 

Bot.,  Comm.,  Ac.  :  A  tree — the  Mate  (Ilex 
Paraguayensis),  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
in  South  America  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese 
or  Indian  tea. 

Brazil-wood,  s. 

Bot.,  Comm.,  <tc. :  A  name  often  given  to  the 
dye-wood  brasil  (I),  which  occurs  in  the 
country  of  Brazil,  though  it  is  not  from  it 
that  the  name  was  originally  derived.  [BRAZIL 
(1),  etym.,  def.,  &c.J 

braz-Il-et'-to,  s.      [In  Fr.  bresilette;  Port. 
brasilete  ;  dimin.  of  brasil  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :    An  English  name  of  Csesalpinia,  a 


genus  of  leguminous  plants  constituting  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-order  Cassalpiriiea. 
The  Narrow-leaved  Braziletto,  C.  sappan,  fur- 
nishes the  sappan-wood  used  in  dyeing  red. 
[SAPPAJJ.]  C.  sepiaria,  the  Mysore  Thorn,  is 
so  spinous  that  it  constitutes  an  impenetrable 
fence.  Hyder  Ali  planted  it  around  fortified 
places.  It  is  a  scaudent  shrub.  There  are 
other  species  from  the  East  or  West  Indies  or 
South  America. 

brazilletto  -  wood,  s.  The  wood  of 
Ccesalpinia  brasUieiisis.  It  is  used  for  cabinet 
work. 

Bra  -zil'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  brazilianisch  ; 
Fr.  Bresilien  (s.  &  a.  m.),  Bresilienne(a.  &  a.  f.).  J 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Brazil. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Brazil, 
"lathe  land  of  the  firiuttian*."— Darwin:  I'oyafi 

round  the  World,  ed.  1870,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  498. 

bra  -zll-in,  s.    [From  Brazil,  and  snff  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  colouring  matter,  C^HajOy,  found 
in  Brazil-wood.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow 
prisms,  which  give  a  crimson  colour  to  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia.  Brazilin  is  converted  by 
nitric  acid  into  styphnic  acid,  or  trinitrore- 
sorcin,  C6H(NOS>XOH)2. 

braz'-ing,  pr.  par. ,a.,&s.    [BRAZE,  v. ] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  A  participial 
adjective :  (See  the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Metal.:  The  act  of  soldering  together  the 
surfaces  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  Ac.,  with  an 
alloy  composed  of  brass  and  zinc,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  tin  or  silver.  The 
surfaces  to  be  united  must  be  rendered  per- 
fectly clean  and  bright  The  alloy,  in  granular 
form,  is  usually  wetted  with  ground  borax 
and  water,  dried,  the  pieces  placed  in  contact 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  clear  forge-fire, 
causing  the  solder  to  flow  between  them. 
This  may  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  a  soldering- 
iron.  (Knight.) 

breach,  •*  breache,  *  breche  (Eng.), 
*  brache  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  brice, 
bryce,  brece,  gebrice  =  a  breaking  ;  Sw.  brack 
=  a  breach  ;  Dan.  brak ;  Dut  breuk ;  Ger. 
bruch  =  a  breaking,  a  rupture ;  Fr.  bris  =  a 
breaking;  breche  (see  A.,  I.,  3  d);  8p.  & 
Port,  brecha ;  ItaL  breccia.  BRECCIA,  BREAK.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking,  or  of  breaking  out. 

(1)  The  act  of  breaking. 

(a)  A  material  thing  : 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(ii)  Spec. :  The  breaking  of  a  wave  right 
over  a  vessel. 

(b)  Anything  immaterial : 

"  From  the  possible  breach  of  such  an  oath."— Scot*  I 
Bob  Kay,  Intr.nl. 

"  A  deliberate  breach  of  faith."— Early  Rom.  BUt., 
ch.  ill,  pt  i.,  {  16. 

(2)  The  act  of  breaking  out ;  an  assault. 


"  This  breach  upon  kingly  power  was  without  pr*> 
cedeut" — Clarendon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  Could  never  keep  these  boys  away  from  church. 
Or  tempt  them  to  an  hour  of  Sabbath  breach." 
Wordsworth :  The  Brother* 

(2)  Spec.  :  Bereavement 

3.  That  which  is  broken.    Spec. : 
(1)  Of  things  material : 

(a)  The   shattered  portion  of  a  dilapidated 
house  ;   the  ground  after  an  earthquake,  of 
anything  similar. 

"  The  priests  had  not  repaired  the  brfacJtes  of  tha 
house."— 2  Kings,  xii.  6. 

"Thou  hast  made  the  earth  to  tremble  ;  thou  had 
broken  it :  heal  the  breacha  thereof ;  for  it  ihaketb." 
Psalm.  Ix.  2. 

(b)  A  broken  limb,  or  anything  similar. 

"  Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth."— 
Let.,  xxiv.  SO. 

t  (c)  An  o]>ening  in  a  coast ;  a  cliff,  or  any- 
thing similar. 

"  Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rooky  mounds, 
Where.  thn>'  a  shapeless  breach,  his  stream  resonndi." 
Barns :  Written  with  a  Pencil ;  Falls  of  fuen. 

(d)  A  hole,  chasm,  or  rent  in  a  fortification, 
made  by  battering  guns,  or  anything  similar, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  entrance  to  a  storm- 
ing party. 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect.  Xencphon,  eyist.    -ing. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shah,    -t  i  on,  -sion  =  shun ;  -  tion,  -sion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &  c.  =  bel,  deL 
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breach— bread 


"Crowds  of  tailors  and  camp  followers  came  Into 
the  city  through  the  breach."— Macaulu*  :  Ilia.  Kiig.. 
ch.  ivi. 
(2)  Of  things  immaterial  or  abstract : 

(a)  (!en. :  In  the  furegoiug  sense. 

"A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life  :  but  perverae- 
DMS  therein  is  a  breach  iu  the  ipirit."—Prov.,  xr.  4. 

(b)  Spec. :  Broken  friendship  ;  difference  be- 
tween people  mutually  alienated  ;  quarrel 

"To  finish  it ;  that  so  untimely  breach 
The  Prince  him  selfe  halfe  seemed  to  offend." 

Sfenier:  f.Q..  II.  x.  68. 

T  The  metaphor  being  thatrof  a  broken  bone ; 
the  expression  "  to  heal  a  breach  "  is  common. 

"  The  Act  of  Supremacy  would  be  the  means  of  heal- 
ing the  faUl  breach  which  it  had  caused."-  Jfamulay  : 
Hi  '.  Bug.,  ch.  vi. 

U  Rule  of  brache :  Source  of  dissension. 
(Scotch.) 

"...  than  leif  ony  rtttt  of  brack*  ~—<j.  i/ary'i 
Lett,  to  Elizabeth,  Jan.  5, 1ML  (KeiiH't  Hilt.,  p.  214.) 

IL  Law: 

1.  Eng.  Law : 

(1)  Breach  of  close,  i.  e. ,  of  what  is  enclosed  in 
fact  or  in  the  eye  of  the  law.   The  entry  into 
another  man's  land.     (Bluckstone  :  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii.) 

(2)  Breach  of  covenant :  The  violation  of  a 
written  agreement.     (Blackstone :  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix.) 

(3)  Breach  of  duty :  Violation  of  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  one  rightly  to  discharge  the 
functions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  office  or 
trust  whi eh  he  holds.    (Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix.) 

(4)  Breach  of  the  peace  :  Offences  against  the 
public,   involving  personal  violation   of   J,he 
peace,  or  incitement  or  provocation  to  others 
to  do  so.  (Blackstone:  Coram«n<.,bk.iv.,ch.xi.) 

(5)  Breach  of  pound :   The  act  of  breaking 
Into  a  pound,  or  any  similar  place,  to  rescue 
one's  cattle  or  other  property  there  enclosed. 
(Blaekstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix.) 

(6)  Breach  of  prison :   Escape  of  a  prisoner 
from  prison  by  breaking  the  building,  or  in 
any  other  way.    (Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  x.) 

(7)  Breach  of  promise  : 

(a)  Gen. :  Violation  of  one's  pledged  word, 
especially  if  the  promise  be  written  down. 

(b)  Spec.  .*   Breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
An  action  lies  for  it  on  the  part   of  either 
man  or  woman,  though,  as  a  rule,  only  the 
latter  is  believed  to  be  substantially  injured 
or  deserve  damages. 

(8)  Breach  of  trust :  The  violation  of  one's 
duty  as  trustee,  or  anything  similar. 

2.  Scots  Law.     Breach  of  arrestment :   The 
act  of  paying  away  money  in  one's  hands  on 
which  a  legal  arrest  has  been  laid,  thus  show- 
ing contempt  for  the  law  or  its  administrators. 

5  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  breach, 
break,  gap,  and  chasm :  "  The  idea  of  an  open- 
ing is  common  to  these  terms,  but  they  differ 
in  the  nature  of  the  opening.  A  breach  and  a 
gap  are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal, 
which  destroys  the  connection  ;  a  break  and  a 
chasm  may  arise  from  the  absence  of  that 
which  would  form  a  connection.  A  breach  in 
a  wall  is  made  by  means  of  cannon ;  gaps  in 
fences  are  commonly  the  effect  of  some  violent 
effort  to  pass  through  ;  a  bn:uk  is  made  in  a 
page  of  printing  by  leaving  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  line  ;  a  chasm  is  left  in  writing  when  any 
words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted.  A  breach. 
atd  a  chasm  always  imply  a  larger  opening 
than  a  brf.uk  or  gap.  A  gap  may  be  made  in  a 
knife  ;  a  breach  is  always  made  in  the  walls  of 
a  building  or  fortification  :  the  clouds  some- 
times separate  so  as  to  leave  small  breaks;  the 
ground  is  sometimes  so  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes as  to  leave  frightful  clmsms.  Breach 
and  chasm  are  used  morally  ;  break  and  gap 
seldom  otherwise  than  in  application  to  na- 
tural objects."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  At  adjective  :  Designed  for  breaking 
through  the  wall  of  a  fortification.  (See  the 
compound  which  follows.) 

breach-battery,  ». 

Mil. :  A  battery  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
breaching  the  wall  of  a  fortification. 

breach,  v.t.  [Prom  breach,  s.  (q.v.).  Origi- 
nally to  break  and  to  breach  were  but  different 
ways  of  spelling  the  same  word.  (Trench: 
English  Past  and  Present,  p.  65.).]  To  make  a 
breach,  i.e.,  a  hole  or  gap  in  the  wall  of  a 
fortification,  iu  a  reef  of  rocks  at  sea,  or  any- 
thing similar. 


"Moreover,  in  an  atoll  once  breached  on  opposite 
sides,  from  the  likelihood  of  the  oceanic  and  tidal 
currents  passing  straight  through  the  breaches.  .  .  ." 
—Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870).  ch.  zx., 
p.  47T. 

t  breach'-ful, «.  [Eng.  breach ;  ful(l).]  Full 
of  breaches.  (  Webster.) 

t  breach'-y,  o.  [Eng.  breach ;  -y.]  Tending 
or  prone  to  make  breaches  in  fences,  walls,  or 
anything  similar.  (Holloway.) 

bread  (l),  *  breed,  *  bred,  »brede  (Eng .), 
bread,  breid,  bred,  brede  (Scotch),  s.&  a. 
[A.S.  bread,  bread  =  a  bit,  a  fragment,  bread  ; 
O.S.  br6d;  Icel.  braudh;  Sw.  &  Dan.  brod; 
Dut  brood;  Qer.  brod,  brot.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:   Wheat  or  other  grain,  moistened, 
kneaded  into  dough,  made  into  loaves,  and 
baked.     [IL] 

"  And  thor-in  bread  and  other  meten." 

Story  of  den.  t  Exod,,  2.079. 

2.  Fig. :  Food  in  general. 

(1)  Means  of  supporting  life  ;  maintenance, 
livelihood. 

"  Olre  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.*— Matt.  vi.  IL 

(2)  Manna. 

"And  gnvest  them  bread  from  heaven  for  their 
hunger."—  Xeh.  ix.  15. 

(3)  A  kind  of  food  on  which    bees  feed. 
[BKE-BREAD.] 

3.  In  s]>ecial  phraset : 

(1)  Bread  and  butter: 

(a)  Lit.:     Slices   of    bread    covered    with 
butter. 

(b)  Fig. :  Means  of  living,  esp.  in  the  phrase 
To  quarrel  with  one's  bread-and-butter. 

(c)  Used  attrib. :  Childish  ;  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  schoolgirl. 

(2)  Bread  and  cheese,  bread-and-cheese : 
(o)  Lit. : 

(b)  Fig. :  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of 
the  Hawthorn  (Vratcegus  oxyacantha),  which 
are  sometimes '  eaten  by  children  in  spring. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

(S)  Bread  and  milk,  bread-and-m.Uk : 

(a)  LU. : 

(b)  Fig. :  A  plant,  Cardamine  praten$i». 

(4)  Bread  and  salt : 

(a)  Lit. : 

(b)  Fig.  :   Oaths  were  formerly  sworn  by 
them,  perhaps  as  symbolizing  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

"  I  will  trust  him  better  that  offereth  to  swwire  by 
bread  and  talt,  than  him  that  offereth  to  sweare  by 
the  Bible."— B.  Rich :  lletcr.  of  Ireland,  p.  29. 

(5)  Bread  and  water :  The  necessaries  of  life. 


(6)  Bread  and  wine:  The  elements  in  the 
Holy  Communion. 

"She  swore  by  bread  and  vine  she  would  not  break." 
Shaketp.  t  Flet. :  Two  ttoblt  Kimmen,  ill.  5. 

(T)  Cuckoo's  bread :  A  plant,  Oxalis  Acetos- 
ella. 

(8)  Tartar  bread :  The  fleshy  root  of  a  plant, 
Crambe  tatarica.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(9)  To  be  in  bad  bread :  To  be  in  a  plight  or 
dilemma.    Probably  it  meant  originally  to  be 
on  short  allowance. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Baking :  Loaves  or  cakes  made  from  the 
flour  of  wheat,  rye,  or  some  other  grain,  and 
baked. 

(1)  Hist. :  The  art  of  baking  bread  Is  very 
ancient.    It  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  other 
nations.    In  England,  bread  was  made  with 
yeast  in  1034.     Machinery  was  used  in  its 
production  in  1858.     Aerated  bread  was  made 
in  1859,  having  been  in  use  some  years  earlier 
in  the  Uuited  States. 

(2)  Modern  process  of  manufacture  :  There  are 
two  kinds  of  bread,  leavened  and  unleavened. 
Leavened,  or  fermented  bread,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  together  certain  quantities  of  flour, 
warm  water,  salt  and  yeast,  or  leaven.    After 
the  lapse  of  some  time  fermentation  sets  in, 
and  the  dough,  or  sponge  as  it  is  called,  be- 
comes permeated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  being  also  formed. 
As  soon  as  the  mass  is  in  a  brisk  state  of  fer- 
mentation, fresh  portions  of  flour  and  water 
are  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  or 
kneaded.    The  dough  is  next  cut  and  shaped 


into  loaves,  and  these,  after  being  left  for 
about  two  hours,  during  which  they  swell  to 
nearly  double  their  size,  are  then  ready  for  the 
oven.  The  heat  of  the  oven  checks  the  fer- 
mentation, and  expels  all  the  alcohol,  and 
most  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  art  of  bread-making  consists  in  pro- 
ducing a  light,  porous  crumb,  and  a  {tale- 
colored  crust.  The  crumb  should  connist  of 
dextrine,  starch,  gluten,  and  from  35  to  40 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  crust  should  consist 
almost  entirely  of  dextrine. 

Leaven,  which  is  now  seldom  used  in  this 
country,  is  a  mixture  of  flour,  potatoes,  and 
water,  kept  in  a  warm  place  till  it  begins  to 
ferment. 

Unleavened,  or  unfermented  bread,  is  of 
two  kinds.  In  the  one,  flour  and  water  only 
are  used,  and  this  produces  a  heavy  and 
compact  bread.  In  the  other,  an  acid  and  a 
carbonate  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
engaging carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  in  imitation 
of  yeast,  raises  the  dough  and  renders  the 
bread  light  and  porous.  The  substances  used 
are  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  or 
tartaric  acids.  None  of  these  ingredients  are 
deleterious  ;  but  by  far  the  best  is  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  as  it  is  entirely  driven  off  in 
the  oven. 

Aerated  bread  is  prepared  by  forcing  pure 
carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  dough  contained  in 
a  strong  iron  vessel.  When  this  carbonated 
dough  is  introduced  into  the  oven  the  gas 
expands  and  escapes,  leaving  the  bread  light 
and  porous.  Brown  bread  is  ordinary  white 
bread  with  from  15  to  20  i>er  cent  of  fine  bran. 

Whole  meal  bread,  made  from  unsifted 
ground  wheat,  is  the  only  true  browu  bread, 
being  richer  in  nutrients  than  white  bread. 
The  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  white 
bread  varies  from  5  to  8  per  cent.,  whilst  to 
whole  meal  bread  it  rises  to  14  per  cent. 

The  adulteration  of  bread  is  carried  on  to 
a  large  extent,  more  especially  iu  London. 
The  quality  of  a  loaf  is  very  frequently  judged 
by  its  whiteness ;  when,  therefore,  an  un- 
scrupulous baker  has  used  an  inferior  or 
damaged  flour,  he  finds  that  by  adding  alum 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  he  is  able  to  produce  a 
loaf  equal  in  whiteness  to  one  made  from  the 
finest  flour.  These  two  substances  are,  how- 
ever, dangerous  adulterants.  They  not  only 
render  the  bread  indigestible,  but  when  taken 
into  the  system  for  any  length  of  time,  are 
apt  to  disorder  the  stomach  and  produce 
various  diseases.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  poison. 

Boiled  rice,  beans,  and  potatoes  are  also 
frequently  used  to  adulterate  bread.  They 
are  harmless  in  themselves,  but  are  added  for 
cheapness,  and  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
loaf,  these  substances  retaining  more  water 
than  wheat  flour.  In  a  recent  experiment,  it 
was  proved  that  when  half-a-pouud  of  rice 
flour  was  substituted  for  half-a-pound  of 
wheat  flour  in  a  two-pound  loaf,  the  loaf  was 
found  to  contain  five  per  cent  more  moisture 
than  that  found  in  a  loaf  made  from  pure 
wheat  flour.  [SHIP-BREAD,  CASSAVA-BREAD.] 

2.  Theology: 

(1)  The  first  of  the  two  elements  in  the 
communion. 

U  To  break  bread :  To  partake  of  the  com- 
munion. 

|  To  break  bread  with :  To  eat  with  ;  to  par- 
take of  one's  hospitality. 

(2)  With  reference  to  the  descent  of  manna 
in  the  wilderness.     Christ  or  his  death  ac- 
cepted by  faith  as  the  spiritual  nourishment 
of  the  soul. 

"  I  am  the  bread  of  lilt"— John,  Ti.  35.  (See  tha 
whole  passage,  31 — 58.) 

3.  Zool. :  Crumb  of  bread  sponge.    [CRUMB.] 
B.  As  adj.  :    Consisting  of  or  resembling 

bread,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  or  relating  to 
it. 

f  Compound  of  obvious  signification :  Bread- 
crust.  (Carlyle :  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i. ,  ch.  iii.) 

bread-artist,  *.  A  contemptuous  ap- 
pellation for  one  whose  thoughts  are  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  the  routine  of  labour  for 
his  daily  bread. 

"  Here,  circling  like  the  gin-horse,  for  »hoin  iwrtiaj 
or  total  blindness  is  no  evil  the  Bread-artttt  ciui  travel 
contentedly  round  and  round,  still  fancying  that  it  is 
forward  and  forward.'  —Carlyle:  Sartor  Keuirtut.  bk. 
IL,  ch.  iv. 

bread-crumb,  *.  A  fragment  of  the  soft 
part  of  bread ;  spec. ,  if  broken  off  from  the  rest 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine:  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    re.  oa  =  e.    ey = a.     qu     Itw. 
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*.  .  .  my  supper  (bread-crumb  boiled  in  milk)."— 
Carlyle  :  Sartor  Kaartut,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  it 

bread-fruit,  s.&a. 

A.  As  aubst.  :  The  fruit  of  the  tree  described 
below.     It  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
child's  head.    The  surface  is  reticulated ;  the 
skin  is  thick,  the  eatable  part  lying  between 
it  and  the  core.    The  latter  is  snow-white,  and 
about  the  same  consistence  as  new  bread.     It 
is  first  divided  into  three  or  four  parts,  and 
then  roasted,  or  it  may  be  taken  boiled,  or 
fried  in  palm  oil.     It  is  extensively  used  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  elsewhere,  but  is 
not  much  appreciated  by  Europeans. 

B.  An  adj. :  Producing  the  fruit  described 
under  A. 

Bread-fruit  tree :  The  English  name  of 
Artocarpus  incisa,  a  tree  of  the  order  Arto- 
carpacese.  [ARTOCARPUS.]  It  has  pinnatifid 
leaves  with  sinuations,  whilst  the  allied  Jack- 
fruit,  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, has  them,  as  a  rule,  entire.  Some,  how- 
ever, think  the  two  species  not  properly  dis- 
tinct For  the  fruit  of  the  bread-tree  see 
above.  [BREAD-FRUIT.]  The  wood  is  useful ; 
the  inner  bark  may  be  made  into  cloth  ;  the 
male  catkins  serve  for  tinder,  and  the  juice  for 
birdlime,  or  as  a  cement  for  broken  crockery. 
The  tree  grows  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and 
in  the  East  Indies.  From  the  former  place  it 
was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  in  1793, 
and  thence  to  South  America.  [BucmiA, 
etym.] 

bread-knife, ».  A  knife  for  cutting  bread. 
A  special  form  is  pivoted  at  one  end  to  a 
post  on  a  table,  and  used  by  a  vertical  motion. 

*  bread  lepe,  s.  [A.S.  bread,  and  leap  •=. 
a  basket.]  A  bread-basket. 

"...  roe  drempte  ic  bar  bread-lepei  thre."— Story  of 
(ton.  t  Exod.,  2,07 s. 

bread-making,  a.  Making  or  designed 
to  be  used  in  making  bread. 

Bread-making  machine  :  A  machine  in  which 
flour  and  water  are  mixed  and  kneaded.  In 
some  machines  of  this  character  the  dough  is 
rolled  flat  and  cut  into  loaves,  which  are  laid 
aside  to  rise  before  baking.  [BREAD.] 

bread-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  Brosimum,  a 
genus  of  plants  doubtfully  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Urticaceas  (Nettleworts).  The  fruit  of 
the  Brosimum  Alicastrum,  or  Jamaica  bread- 
nut,  tastes  like  chesnut,  and  has  been  used 
to  sustain  negroes  and  others  during  times  of 
scarcity. 

bread-rasp,  s.  A  rasp  used  by  bakers 
in  removing  the  burned  crust  of  loaves  and 
rolls,  especially  of  French  rolls. 

bread-room,  s. 

Naut. :  A  "  room,"  or  portion  of  the  hold 
ef  a  ship  separated  from  the  rest,  and  designed 
to  furnish  a  place  for  the  bread  and  biscuit 
on  board. 

bread-root, s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  Psoralea 
tsculenta,  a  papilionaceous  plant  with  quinate 
leaves  and  dense  axillary  spikes  of  flowers. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Missouri  for  its  roots,  which 
are  eaten  like  potatoes. 

bread-slicer,  s.  The  same  as  bread- 
Itnife  (q.v.) 

thread-study,  s.  An  appellation  for  a 
profession,  calling,  or  occupation,  viewed  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

"  Is  it  not  well  th.it  there  should  he  what  we  call 
Professions,  or  Rreiid-studiet  (Brodaeecke),  preap- 
pointed  us  '!'—Carlyle :  Sartor  Jtetartut,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

bread-stuff,  s.  The  materials  used  in 
making  bread. 

t  bread-tree,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  bread-fruit  tree  (q.v.). 

2.  The  name  given  in  North  Australia  to 
Gardenia,  edulis,  called  also  Alibertia  edulis. 

bread  (1),  v.t.    [BREAD,  «.] 

1.  To  dress  with    bread-crumbs  for  cook- 
ing. 

2.  To  clean  by  rubbing  with  bread-crumbs. 

•  bread  (2),  v.t.    [BRAID.] 

*  bread  (3),  v.t.    [A.S.  br&dan,  gebriMan ;  Sw. 
breda;  D&n.brede;   Ger.  Ireiten.}     To  make 
broad,  to  extend,  to  spread. 

bread'-ber-ry,  s.     [From   Eng.  bread,   and 
perhaps  the  Eng.  border  dialectic  word  berry 


=  to  beat ;  O.  Sw.  baeric. ;  I  eel.  beria  = 
"  bruised  bread."]  That  food  of  children 
which  in  England  is  called  "  pap." 

"  Where  before  a  peevish  nnroe  would  been  seen 
tripping  up  stares  and  down  stares  with  a  poa&et  or 
berry  for  the  laird  or  lady."  —  Jfercur.  CateJ.,  -Jan., 
1601,  p.  8.  (Jamieton.) 

*bread'-chlp-per,«.  [Eng.  bread ;  chipper.} 
One  who  chips  bread ;  a  baker's  servant ;  an 
under  butler. 

"No  abuse,  Hal,  o'  my  honour:  no  abuse.— Vot  to 
dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pautler,  and  bread-chiuper, 
and  I  know  not  whatT— Shakeip. :  2  If  en.  I V.,  it  4. 

t  bread  -corn,  *  bred-corne,  s.  [Eng. 
bread;  corn.  In  Ger.  brodkorn.]  Corn  or 
grain  of  which  bread  is  made.  Spec.,  corn 
to  be  ground  into  bread-meal  for  brown  bread. 
(Skeat.) 

"  There  was  not  one  drop  of  beer  in  the  town :  the 
bread  and  bread-corn  sufficed  not  for  six  days."— 
Hat/ward. 

bread  -ed  (1),  a.  [BREAD  (1),  v.]  Dressed 
with  bread-crumbs. 

*  bread'-ed  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAIDED.] 

"  Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 
In  brea-le'l  tramels,  that  no  looser  hearea 
Did  out  of  order  stray  Vxmt  her  daintie  eares." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  15. 

t  bread -en,  a.  [Eng.  bread;  -en.]  Made  of 
bread. 

IT  Breaden  god :  A  contemptuous  appellation 
for  the  wafer  used  in  celebrating  the  mass. 

"  Antichristiuns,  and  priests  of  the  breaden  god." 
Rogert  on  the  Creed  (1585),  Pref. 

"  He  consulted  with  the  oracle  of  his  breaden  god, 
which,  because  it  answered  not,  he  cast  into  the  fire." 
— Bp.  Hall :  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  ill.  8. 

"The  Idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  adoration  of  the 
breaden  god.'— Hede  :Apostacyo/the  Latter  Times,  P.I. 

If  Trench  says  it  occurs  as  late  as  Oldham. 
(Trench:  Eng.  Past  and  Present,  p.  118.)  It 
is  still  sometimes  employed  by  extreme  Pro- 
testant controversialists. 

bread '-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  bread ;  and  stiff  -less  = 
without.]  Without  bread;  not  having  been 
able  to  obtain  bread. 


'  bread '-lin-gis,  adv.  [Scotch  bread  —  broad, 
and  suffix  -lingis.  ]  Broadwise,  with  the  flat 
end  of  a  sword  or  other  weapon. 

"...  and  straik  ane  of  them  breatllinyil  with  his 
sword."— Bannatynf't  Journal,  p.  173. 


[BROADSWORD.]        (0. 


*  bread'-sword,  s. 

Scotch.) 

breadth,   *  bredethe.    *  bredth, 
*  bredthe,  *  breed,  *  breede,  *  brede, 

s.  &  a.  [A.S.  brctdo,  brckdu ;  from  brad  = 
broad.  In  Sw.  bredd;  Dan.  brede;  Dut. 
breedte ;  Ger.  breite  ;  Moeso-Goth.  braidei.] 
[BROAD,  a. ;  BREAD  (2),  v.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.    Of  things  material :   The  width  of 
any  surface  or  solid,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  length  of  the  former  and  the  length 
and  thickness  of  the  latter.    In  general  it  differs 
from  length  by  being  less  in  amount  than  it,  and 
from  thickness  by  being  more,  or  by  being  on 
the  surface  while  thickness  is  represented  by 
a  certain  amount  of  depth.    [HANDBREADTH.] 

"  That  he  destroied  this  lond  In  brede  4  in  length." 
K.  Brunne,  p.  41. 

" .  .  .  ft  the  length  was  as  large  as  the  bredth  of 
it,  ...  ft  the  leght  and  the  bredthe,  A  the  heygth  of  it 
werequall."— B«W«(1551),  Apoc.  cxxi. 

"...  that  a  man  myght  nat  se  the  bredethe  of  ah 
acre  of  land  fro  hyin."— Bernert :  Froittart.  Cronycle, 
vol.  1.,  ch.  131. 

"  \  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the 
breadth  thereof."—  Exod.  xxx.  2. 

2.  Fig.    Of  things  not  material : 

(1)  Gen. :  Mentally  conceived  of  as  vast  in 
literal  breadth. 

"...  the  breede,  and  the  lengthe,  and  the  hiehnesse, 
and  the  depnesse  .  .  ."—WyoVffe (Purvey):  Eph.  iii.  18. 

"  M.iy  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is 
the  breadth,  anil  length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and 
to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge, 
.  .  ."—Ephei.  iii.  18,  19. 

(2)  Spec.    Of  a  doctrine  or  statement :  Absence 
of  careful  limitation. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Shipwrighting :  The  thwart  measure  of  a 
ship  at  any  designated  place.     The  beam  is 
the  extreme  breadth ;  that  is,  at  the  widest 
part. 

2.  Painting :  "  Breadth  "  of  effect,  or  simply 
"  breadth,"  is  the  quality  of  giving  prominence 
to  the  leading  features  of  a  painting  by  colours 


massively  laid  on,  bright  lights,  dark  shadows, 
and  similar  effects,  rather  than  crowding  the 
canvas  with  a  multiplicity  of  less  important 
details. 

B.  As  adjective:  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
width  of  anything  ;  marking  the  width. 

breadth-line,  *. 

Shipwrighting :  A  line  of  the  ship  lengthwise, 
following  the  curve  indicated  by  the  ends  of 
the  timbers. 

t  breadth '-less,  a.    [Eng.  breadth  ;  and  sufif. 
-less.]    Without  breadth. 

"The  term  of  latitude  is  bread/hleu  line." 

More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  tt.  U.  1 

brSad'-Win-ner,  s.    [Eng.  bread  ;  winner.} 

1.  Lit.  (of  persons) :  One  who,  by  means  of 
his  labour,  wins  bread.  Specially  used  of  a 
father  winning  "bread"  for  his  wife  and 
children. 

"  We  were  saddled  with  his  family,  which  was  the 
first  taste  and  preeing  of  what  war  is  when  it  come* 
into  our  hearths,  and  among  the  breadwinneri."—Ann. 
of  the  Par.,  p.  162. 

1 2.  Fig. :  Any  instrument  of  a  profession, 
by  the  use  of  which  one  earns  a  sustenance. 
(Jamieson.) 

" '  I'se  gang  hame— and  then  cet  my  bread-winner' 
[he  meant  his  fiddle].  '—Sco:t :  Bride  of  Lammermoar, 


break,  *  breake,  *  breke,  *  brck  en, 
*  bree-ken,  *  brak-yn,  *  brek-yn  (pret. 
broke,  t  brake,  *  brec,  *  brek,  *  bral,  *  brae,  *  brax  ; 
pa.  par. broken,! broke, *brok,  *ibroken),v.t.  &i. 
[A.S.  brecan,  pret.  brcec,  gebrcec,  pa.  par.  brocen, 
gebrocen  =  (1)  to  break,  vanquish,  overcome, 
weaken,  open,  move,  excite,  produce  ;  (2)  to 
sail  (Bosworth);  O.S.  brecan;  Icel.  brdka; 
braka;  Sw.  braka,  braka ;  Dan.  brcekke;  Dai. 
brektn,  verbreken;  O.  Fries,  breka;  Mceso- 
Goth.  brikan ;  Ger.  brechen  =  to  break,  bracken 
=  to  make  into  crumbs  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  prechan  ; 
Lat.  frango,  from  the  root  frag  [FRAGMENT]  ; 
Gr.  pr/ywui  (rhegnumi)  •=•  to  break.  Cf.  also 
cpetKia  (ereiko)  =  to  rend,  to  shiver  ;  Sansc. 
bhrag,  prog  =  to  break  ;  Heb.  p^^  (paraq)= 
to  break.  Break  was  manifestly  imitated  from 
the  sound  of  wood,  or  some  other  material 
substance,  in  process  of  being  fractured. 
Break  was  originally  the  same  word  as  breach, 
and  it  is  cognate  with  wreck.]  [BREACH, 
WRECK.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally.  With  a  material  thing  for  an 
object : 

1.  To  cause  any  material  thing  to  separate 
into  two  or  more  fragments  by  means  of  a 
blow  or  other  violence  applied  to  it  which 
overcomes  its  cohesion. 

(1)  To  do  so  by  the  hand  or  by  an  in- 
strument which  produces  an  irregular  frac- 
ture instead  of  a  cut. 


^  It  may  be  used  also  of  anything  com- 
posed of  separate  portions  or  atoms  more 
loosely  cohering  than  is  the  case  in  a  material 
thing  of  ordinary  tenacity. 

" .  .  .  .  the  Puritan  warriors  ....  never  failed  to 
destroy  and  break  in  pieces  whatever  force  was  opposed 
to  them."— Jlacaulay  :  EM.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

(2)  To  do  so  by  means  of  an  instrument 
causing  a  clean  cut  instead  of  a  fracture. 
[See  f  1.  To  break  a  deer.] 

2.  To  burst  open  anything  closed  or  ob- 
structed by  applying  force  to  it,  to  clear  a 
passage,  to  make  a  hole  through  anything. 

"  Into  my  hand  he  forced  the  tempting  gold, 
While  I  with  modest  struggling  broke  nis  hold." 
Cay. 
"O  could  we  break  onr  way  by  force  1 "         Milton. 

3.  Of  the  bones  and  joints:  To  break  the 
bones  or  to  dislocate  the  joints.    [See  C.  To 
break  one's  arm,  kg,  £c.] 

4.  Of  a  blow,  a  falling  body,  <£c. :  To  inter- 
cept, to  arrest  the  descent  or  the  progress  of, 
to  mitigate  the  severity  or  lighten  the  effects 
of  a  fall.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  As  one  eondeinn'd  to  leap  ft  precipice. 
Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below. 
Stops  short,  and  looks  alxmt  for  some  kind  shrub 
To  break  his  dreadful  fall"  Dryden. 

"  She  held  ray  hand,  the  destin'd  blow  to  break. 
Then  from  her  rosy  lips  began  to  s]«ak."       Ibid. 

5.  Of  light :    To   penetrate,  to   pierce,  to 
diffuse  itself  among. 

"  By  a  dim  winking  lamp,  which  feebly  broke 
The  gloomy  vapuur,  he  lay  stretch  d  along." 

Dryden. 

IL  Figuratively:  To  tame,  to  subdue,  to 
teach  to  obey,  to  render  more  or  less  docile  or 
manageable. 


boil,  boy;  po"ut,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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1.  With  one  of  the  inferior  animals  for  its 
object  : 

"  To  break  the  stubborn  colt,  to  bend  the  bow." 

Dryden. 

"Such  a  horse  is  well  broken;   .    .    .    ."  —  [ttrtein: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  18TO).  ch.  viii.,  p.  IW. 
H  In  this  sense  often  followed  by  in,  esjie- 
cially  when  used  of  a  horse  as  yet  untamed. 
[See  break-in.] 

2.  With  man  for  its  object  : 
(1)  To  tame,  to  subdue. 

"Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute? 
Why,  no  ;  for  ahe  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me." 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrea,  11.  1. 


5  Often  followed  by  of  in  such  an  expres- 
sion as  to  "  break  a  person  o/a  habit" 
(2)  To  dismiss  from  office. 

"  I  see  a  great  officer  broken."—  Swift. 

C3)  To  render  bankrupt 

"Attract*  all  fees,  and  little  lawyers  breakt." 

Uryden. 

"A  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  all  of  a  sudden 
impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  and  shuts 
up  every  private  man's  exchequer."—  South. 

3.  With  an  immaterial  thing  for  its  object: 

(1)  Of  the  health  or  strength  :  To  impair,  to 
•hatter.     [C.  14  (2)  (6).] 

"  Have  not  some  of  his  vices  weaken'd  his  body,  and 
broke  bis  health  1  -—TiUotton. 

(2)  Of  the  will  or  the  temper  of  one  of  tlie  in- 
ferior animals,  or  of  man  : 

"  Behold  young  Julia,  the  Numldi.in  prince, 
With  how  much  rare  he  forms  himself  to  glory, 
Aud  break*  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temper." 
Additon. 

"  For  to  bend  and  hreifr  the  spirits  of  men  gave  him 
pleasure  ;  .  .  ."—Macau/ay  :  I/ut.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

(3)  0/tite  heart,  the  feelings,  or  emotions  : 

"111  brave  her  to  her  face, 
I'll  give  my  anjer  its  tree  c.iurse  against  her  ; 
Thou  shall  see,  I'liicuix.  how  I'll  break  her  pride." 
Philipt. 

t  (4)  Of  the"  brains,"  or  intellect  :  To  injure, 
to  weaken. 

"If  any  dabbler  in  poetry  dares  venture  upon  the 
experiment,  be  will  only  break  his  brains."—  FeUon. 

(5)  Of  the  voice:  [B.,  II.  4.] 

(6)  Of  any  immaterial  thing  capable  of  viola- 
tion :  To  violate,  to  infringe  ;  to  act  contrary 
to.     Used  specially  — 

(a)  Of  hours. 

"  Lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  It  be  to  come  before  their  time  ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  V.  1. 

(b)  Of  promises,   vows,  contracts,  or  any- 
thing similar. 

"  When  I  'irrak  this  oath  of  mine.' 

Shakelfi.  :  Loeet  Labour  J.nxt,  v.  2. 
"...    and  I  said,  I  will  never  break  my  covenant 
with  yon."—  Judy.  ii.  L 

(c)  Of  laws,  human  or  Divine. 

"  Unhappy  man  !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause." 
Dryden, 

(7)  Of  any  immaterial  thing  capable  of  having 
ill  continuity  interrupted  :   To  interrupt  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time.     Used  of-  — 

(a)  Peace. 

"  Did  not  our  worthies  of  the  house, 
Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  vows  '." 

Uudibrcu. 

(b)  Sleep. 

"  8  'me  solitary  cloister  will  I  choose, 
Coarw  my  attire,  and  short  shall  be  my  sleep, 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell." 

Dryden. 

(c)  Speech,  or  the  voice. 

"Break  their  talk.  Mistress  ,_. 
•ball  speak  for  himself."—  Shakrtp. 

"  The  father  was  so  moved,  that  he  could  only  com- 
mand his  voice,  brnke  with  sighs  and  sobbings,  so  far 
•Xto  bid  her  proceed."—  AMiion. 

(d)  Silence. 

*  The  poor  shade  shiv'ring  stands,  nnd  must  not  break 
His  painful  silence,  till  the  mortal  speak."—  Tickcll. 

(e)  A  fast.    [BREAKFAST.] 

(/)  Company  or  companionship. 

"Did  not  Paul  and  Barnabas  dispute  with  that  ve- 
hemence, that  they  were  forced  to  break  company.  "— 
Atterbury. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  material  things: 

(1)  To  separate  into  two  or  more  portions, 
generally  with  some  suddenness  and  noise, 
in  consequence  of  force  applied  to  produce  the 

.  rupture. 

"...  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing." 

Shaketp.  :  Ben.  VIII.,  I  1. 

(2)  To  open,  as  an  abscess  does  when  it  is 
•bout  to  discharge  pus. 

"Some  hidden  abscess  In  the  mesentery,  breaking 
some  few  days  after,  WM  discovered  to  be  an  aposteme. 
—  Uarreu. 


(3)  To  curl  over  and  fall  to  pieces,  as  a  wave 
upon  the  sea-shore. 

"  At  last  a  falling  billow  stops  his  breath, 
tireakt  o'er  his  uead,  and  whelms  him  underneath." 

Dryden. 
"...    that  tumult  in  the  Icarian  sea,  dashing  and 

breaking  among  its  crowd  of  islands."— Pope. 

(4)  To  burst  as  a  storm,  rain,  thunder,  &<•,. 

"shipwrecking  stonus  and  direfui  thunders  break." 
Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

"  The  clouds  are  still  above  ;  and,  while  I  speak, 
A  second  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  break." 

Dryden. 

(5)  To  appear  with  suddenness,  vehemence, 
or  noise,  or  with  a  combination  of  these. 

"  It  is  your  banner  in  the  skies 
Through  each  dark  cloud  which  breaks." 

Uemant :  Oven  Glyndwr't  War-Sony. 

(6)  To  make  way  with  force  and  noise. 

"Where  the  channel  of  a  river  is  overcharged  with 
water  more  than  it  can  deliver,  it  necessarily  breakt 
over  the  hanks  to  make  itself  room."— Sale. 

2.  Of  the  morning,  the  day,  &c.:  To  dawn  ; 
to  open. 

(1)  Of  the  literal  morning. 

"  The  day  breakt  not,  it  is  my  heart" 

Donne. 

"  See  heav'n  its  spnrkllng  portals  wide  display, 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day." 

/'<•/<• :  Mr.-.niah,  »7. 

(2)  Fig. :  Of  the  morning  of  knowledge,  of 
prosperity,  &c. 

"  Ere  our  weak  eyes  discerned  the  doubtful  streak 

Of  light,  you  saw  great  Charles  s  morning  break." 

Dryden:  To  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

3.  Of  sleep:  To  depart. 

"...  and  his  sleep  brake  from  him." — Dan.  ii.  1. 

4.  Of  human  action  or  agency  :  To  come  forth 
with  suddenness,  and,  perhaps,  with  noise  ; 
to  issue  vehemently  forth. 

"  Whose  wounds,  yet  fresh,  with  bloody  hands  he 

strook. 

While  from  his  breast  the  dreadful  accents  broke." 
Pope, 

5.  Of  darkness  (lit.  or  fig.)  :  To  dissipate,  to 
break  up. 

"  At  length  the  darkness  begino  to  break ;  and  the 
country  which  had  been  lost  to  view  as  Britain  re- 
appears as  England."—  Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

6.  Of  the  human  heart :  To  sink  into  melan- 
choly, if  not  even  to  die  of  sorrow. 

"  A  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break* 

Tennyton :  The  Ballad  of  Oriana. 

1.  Of  man  himself  or  other  living  beings : 

(1)  To  give  way  suddenly  by  the  pressure  of 
external  force. 

"...  wherein  whoso  will  not  bend  must  break."— 
Carlyte :  Sartor  Kesartut,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  To  fade,  to  decay,  to  decline  in  health 
and  vigour. 

"  ?ee  how  the  dean  begins  to  break; 
Poor  gentleman  !  he  drops  apace.  —Swift. 

(3)  To  become  bankrupt. 

"  I  meant,  indeed,  to  pay  yon  with  this ;  which, 
if,  like  an  ill  venture  ft  come  unluckily  home,  I 
br"ak,  and  you.  my  gentle  creditors,  lose."— Shaketp, : 
t  Hen.  1  r..  Epilogue. 

"  He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes 
break,  and  come  to  poverty.'— Bacon. 

"  Cutler  saw  tenants  brfak,  and  houses  fall. 
For  very  want  he  could  not  build  a  wall  " 

Pope;  Mor.  £u..  ill.  328. 

(4)  To  commence  words  or  action  with  some 
suddenness,  vehemence,  and  noise. 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  fo'llow'd.  was 
A  thing  insplr'd  :  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy.™ 

Shaketp. :  Hen.  VIII.,  L  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Cricket.    Of  a  ball :   To  twist,  generally 
from  the  off  side  of  the  wicket 

2.  Billiards: 

(1)  To  make  the  first  stroke  in  a  game.    [C. 
89.] 

(2)  The  balls  are  said  to  break  well  or  badly 
for  a  player,  according  as  after  a  stroke  they 
fall  into  a  favourable  or  an  unfavourable  posi- 
tion for  the  player's  next  stroke. 

3.  Horse-racing :  In  a  trotting- race  a  horse 
Is  said  to  break  when  he  alters  his  pace,  even 
for  a  moment,  into  a  gallop. 

4.  Music   (of  a    boy's  voice):    To  lose  the 
power  of  uttering  "childish  treble"  notes 
and  begin  to  emit  instead  of  these   manly 
tenor,  baritone,  or  bass. 

C.  In  special  phrase*  and  compounds:  In 
some  of  which  break  is  transitive,  while  in 
others  it  is  intransitive. 

1.  Break  your  s^tecUicles :  [A  translation  of 
the  French  name  Casso-lunettes.)     A  vulgar 
name  for  a  plant,  tne  Blue-bottle  or  Corn- 
bottle  (Centaurea  Cyanus). 

2.  To  break  a  bottle :  To  open  a  full  bottle  ; 
especially  when  it  is  meant  only  to  take  out 


part  of  its  contents.  Hence,  a  broken  bottl», 
one  out  of  which  part  of  its  contents  has 
already  been  taken.  (Scotch.) 

3.  To  break  a  deer,  to  break  a  stag :  To  ap- 
portion the  body  of  a  slaughtered  deer  among 
the  men  and  animals  held  to  be  entitled  to 
share  in  it. 

"  Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That  watching,  while  the  deer  is  broke." 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  V 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  S. 

*  If  off  by  Scott.—"  Everything  belonging  to  the  chase 
was  matter  of  solemnity  among  our  ancestors  ;  but 
nothing  was  more  so  than  the  mode  of  cutting,  or, 
as  it  was  technically  called,  breaking,  the  slaughtered 
stag.  The  forester  had  his  al  lotted  portion,  the  hound* 
had  a  certain  allowance,  and,  to  make  this  division  ae 
general  as  possible,  the  very  birds  had  their  share 
also." 

4.  To  break  a  jest :  To  crack  a  jest  or  joke  ; 
to  utter  a  jest  unexpectedly. 

"  You  lirmk  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades, 
which,  God  I*  thanked,  hurt  not' '— Shakeip.  :  J/«c» 
Ado  about  Kolhing,  v.  1. 

5.  To  break  a  journey  :  To  intermit  it ;  tem- 
porarily to  rest  from  it. 

"...  or  by  the  Stokes  Bay  route,  breaking  the 
Journey  at  Basinifstoke.  Winchester,  Gosport,  or  Ryde 
going  or  returning."—  Timet.  Sept.  8,  1876. 

6.  To  break  a  lance  :  To  enter  the  lists  for  a 
tournament,  or  more  serious   combat.    (Lit. 


"  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  *  break  a  lanct, 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair?" 

Khakeip.  :  1  Uenry  VI.,  ill.  1 

*  7.  To  break  a  park :  To  open  a  parley. 

" Home's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the parl»* 
Shaketp. :  Tit.  Andron.,  v.  9, 

8.  To  break  a  stag :  [To  break  a  deer.] 

9.  To  break  a  word :  To  utter  a  word ;  to 
make  disclosure. 

"  Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  wonl  with  you,  sir, 

and  words  are  but  wind  ; 

Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 
behind."          tiltaketp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iiL  L 

10.  To  break  across : 

Tilting :  Through  unsteadiness  or  a  wV  ward- 
ness  to  suffer  one's  spear  to  be  turned  out  of 
its  direction  and  to  be  broken  across  tlie  body 
of  an  adversary  instead  of  by  the  prick  of 
the  point.  (Nares.) 

"  Oue  said  he  brake  acroti,  full  well  it  so  might  he." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  HI.,  p,  278. 

11.  To  break  away :  To  escape  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  bit.    Used— 

(1)  Lit. :  Of  a  horse. 

"  He  bri-nk  away,  and  seek  the  distant  pla'n  T 
No.    His  high  mettle,  under  good  control." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk. 

Or  (2)  Fig.  :  Of  a  man. 

"Fear  me  not,  man,  1  will  not  break  away* 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Err  on,  iv.  I 

12.  To  break   bulk  (Eng.);   to  break  buik, 
bouk,  or  bowke  (Scotch) : 

(I)  Nautical,  &c. : 

(a)  To  destroy  the  record  or  bulk  «f  a  cargo 
or  a  load  by  removing  a  portion  of  it ;  to  un- 
pack the  goods  for  the  purpose  of  selling  any 
portion  of  them. 

"  Accusit— for  brakyng  of  bouk  within  this  havyne, 
&  laying  certaue  geir  on  lnud."—Aberd.  Keg.,  A.  IMS. 
v.  18. 

(b)  To  transfer  in  detail,  as  from  boats  to 
carts. 

*  (2)  0.  Law :  The  separation  of  goods  in 
the  hands  of  a  bailee.    This  rendered  him 
liable  to  a  charge  of  felony.    (Wharton.) 

13.  To  break  cover  : 

Of  game :  To  break  forth  or  rise  from  pro- 
tecting cover. 

14.  To  break  down,  v.t.  &  i.: 

(1)  Trans. :  So  to  assail,  batter,  or  strike  a 
structure  that  it  falls, 
(a)  Literally : 


(b)  Figuratively : 

"This  Is  the  fahrlck  which,  when  God  breaketh 
down,  none  can  build  up  again."— liurnet :  Theory. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  break  and  fall,  to  be  disabled. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  fail  in  an  enterprise,  to  giva 
way,  to  be  weakened  or  impaired. 

"  One  brenktdnwm  often  enough  in  the  constitutional 
eloquence  of  the  admirable  1'yin.  with  his  •  seventhly 
and  lastly.'"— Carlyle:  Hero  WorMp,  Lect.  v. 

15.  To  break  forth : 

(1)  Followed  by  upon,  or  standing  alone :  To 
rush  out  upon ;  to  make  an  assault  of  any 
kind. 


(2)  Followed  by  into,  or  standing  alone  : 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  O9  =  e.    ey     a.    qu     kw. 
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(a)  Of  persons,  or  of  things  personified :  Sud- 
denly to  utter  words,  or  perform  actions. 

"...  break  forth  ii 
that  didst  not  travail 


(6)  Of  things  :  Suddenly  to  issue  forth  ;  to 
rush  out;  suddenly  to  become  visible  or 
audible.  (Lit.  £fig.). 

"Or  who  shot  up  the  sea  with  doors,  when  it  brake 
forth,  asif  it  had  issued  out  of  the  ttoiubr  —  Jo!> 
xxxviii.  8. 

"  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning."— 
Itaiah  Iviii.  8. 

16.  To  break  from  :    To  break  or  go  away 
from  a  person  or  thing  with  some  degree  of 
Vehemence  or  determination. 

"  How  didst  thou  •corn  life's  meaner  charms, 
Tuou  who  could'st  break  from  Laura's  arms." 

Kotcommon. 

"  Tliis  custom  makes  bigots  and  scepticks.  and  those 
that  jreak  from  it  are  in  danger  of  heresy."—  Locke. 

17.  To  break  ground  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  loosen  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  tlie  vegetable  soil  by  ploughing 
it  up,  to  plough. 

"  When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  generally  give 
over  surplus  tillage,  and  break  no  more  ground  than 
will  serve  to  supply  their  own  turn."—  Carev. 

(V)  Fig.  :  To  make  a  first  rough  commence- 
ment of  an  inquiry  or  project. 

(2)  Technically: 

(a)  Fortif.  :  To  open  the  trenches  or  begin 
the  works  of  the  siege. 

(6)  tfaut.  :  To  bring  the  anchor  up  from  the 
ground  in  which  it  is  infixed. 

18.  To  break  in,  v.t  &  L  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Of  a  window,  a  door,  £c.  :  To  drive  in  by 
•violence. 

(&)  Of  a  horse  :  To  tame,  to  teach  obedience 
to. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Of  persons  :  To  enter  without  proper  In- 
timation of  one's  coming,  to  intrude  upon. 
<«*.  *fig.) 

"  This,  this  ts  he  ;  softly  awhile, 
Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him." 

Hilton:  Samton  Agonittet. 
The  doctor  is  a  pedant,  that,  with  a  deep  voice, 


(b)  Of  things  :  Irresistibly  to  enter  the 
mind.  Used  spec.  — 

(i)  Of  light:  To  illuminate.    (Lit.  £  fig.) 

"And  yet,  methinks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul."  Addison. 

(ii)  Of  calamity  :  Suddenly  to  affect. 

"  Calamities  may  I*  nearest  at  hand,  and  readiest  to 
treak  in  suddenly  upon  us,  which  we,  in  regard  of 
times  or  circumstances,  may  imagine  to  be  farthest 
off."—  Hooker. 

(Hi)  Of  "  woman,"  i.e.,  womanish  feeling,  or 
anything  similur  :  To  overcome,  to  make  way 
into  the  mind  irresistibly. 

"  I  feel  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me, 
And  melt  about  my  heart,  my  tears  will  flow." 
Addison. 

19.  To  break  into  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  enter  by  breaking  a  hole,  or  by 
forcing  a  passage  against  any  obstruction. 

"...  .  and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's  house" 
—  ttten.  V/..  iv.  7. 

"And  they  came  up  into  Judith,  and  brake  into  it." 
—2  CAnm.  xxi  17. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  enter  suddenly  and  irresistibly. 

"  Almighty  Power,  by  whose  most  wise  command, 
Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand  ; 
Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyself  away, 
Or  break  into  my  soul  with  perfect  day." 

Arbuthnot. 

20.  To  break  jail  :  To  break  out  of  the  jail 
lii  which  one  is  confined.    (Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

21.  To  break  joints: 

Masonry,  Bricklaying,  £c.  :  To  lay  bricks, 
shingles,  or  anything  similar,  so  that  the 
joints  in  one  course  do  not  coincide  with  those 
an  that  previously  deposited. 

22.  To  break  loose  : 

(1)  To  escape  from  captivity. 

•"  Who  would  not,  finding  way.  'ireak  loose  from  hell, 
Though  thither  doom'd  ?    TI.ou  wouldst  thyself,  no 

doubt, 

And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  from  pain."  MUttn  :  P.  I...  1  >k,  iv 

(2)  To  shake  off  moral  or  other  restraint. 

"  1  f  we  deal  falsely  in  covenant  with  God,  and  break 
loose  from  all  our  engagements  to  him,  w«  release  God 
from  all  the  promises  he  lias  made  to  ua."—TUlotton. 

23.  To  break  off,  v.t.  At  L  : 
0)  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  detach  from,  as  to  break  a 


branch  from  a  tree  or  a  geological  specimen 
from  a  rock. 

(&)  Fig. :  To  dissever  one  thing  from  an- 
other, to  terminate  abruptly. 

" .  .  .  .  and  break  off  thy  tins  by  righteousness."— 
Dan.  iv.  27. 

" .  .  .  .  and  Porsena,  Indignant  at  the  treachery  of 
the  Tarquins,  breaki  ujf  his  connexion  with  them."— 
Leva:  Kar.  Rom.  Ulu.  (18M),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i..  5  5, 
ToL  ii.,  p.  19. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Of  things  material :  To  come  apart  from 
anything  with  which  it  was  joined. 
(6)  Figuratively : 
(i)  To  separate  from  with  violence  or  effort. 

44 1  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off." 
Shakeip.  :  Ant.  t  Cleup.,  i.  2. 

(ii)  To  desist  abruptly. 

4'  When  you  begin  to  consider  whether  yon  may 
safely  take  one  draught  more,  let  that  be  accounted  a 
sign  late  enough  to  break  off."— Taylor. 

(iii)  To  leave  off  speaking. 

"  Even  here  brake  off  and  came  away." 

Shakesp. :  Rich.  Ill ,  HL  T. 

24.  To  break  one's  arm :  To  dislocate  or  frac- 
ture one  of  the  bones  which  lorm  its  hard 
portion. 

25.  To  break  one's  back : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  dislocate,  or  make  an  approach 
to  dislocating,  the  vertebrae  which  support  it. 

44 1  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo." 

Shakesp. ;  Tempest,  iii.  L 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  disable  one's  fortune. 

44  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  'em, 
Fur  this  great  journey." 

Shakes,:.  :  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  Ju 

20.  To  break  one's  brains :  To  drive  mad. 

44  Nor  his  papers  no  well  sorted  as  I  would  have  had 
them,  but  all  in  confusion,  that  break  my  braint  to 
understand  them."— Pepy'i  Diary  (1661). 

*  27.  To  break  or  breke  one's  day  :  To  fail  to 
pay  upon  the  stipulated  day. 

44  Whan  he  so  trewe  is  of  condicionn 
That  in  no  wyse  he  breke  wol  his  day." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.  (ed.  Skeat),  Group  C..  1039-40. 

28.  To  break  one's  fast :  To  eat  after  a  certain 
time  of  fasting  or  abstinence. 

44  Now  can  I  break  my  fait* 

Shaketp. :  Two  Cent,  of  Ver.,  11.  4. 

29.  To  break  one's  head :  To  break  the  skin 
of  one's  head,  or  in  an  extreme  sense  of  the 
phrase,  to  fracture  the  skull. 

44  Weak  soul !  and  blindly  to  destruction  led ; 
She  break  her  heart !  she'll  sooner  break  your  head." 
Dryden. 

30.  To  break  one's  heart : 

t(l)  Lit.:  To  rupture  the  heart;  a  rare 
disease,  but  one  which  occasionally  occurs. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  cause  one  to  die,  or  at  least  to 
give  way  to  great  depression  of  spirits  by  in- 
flicting cruelty  or  being  the  cause  of  calamity* 
Used— 

(a)  Of  a  person: 

"  Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part. 
I'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd  break  her  heart." 

Burnt :  The  Uenpeck'd  Husband. 
(?;)  Of  a  body  of  people  taken  collectively: 
"  The  defeat  of  that  day  was  much  greater  than  it 
then  appeared  to  be,  and  it  even  broke  the  heart  of  his 
army.  —Clarendon, 

31.  To  break  one's  leg :  To  dislocate  or  to 
fracture  one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  which  it 
is  comjiosed.      (Used   nou-reflexively   or   re- 
flexively.) 

"Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake  the  left  of  the 
first,  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him." 
— John  xix.  32. 

32.  To  break  one's   mind:   To  open  one's 
mind,  to  make  a  communication  to  one. 

14 1,  who  much  desirM  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventur'd  humbly  thus  to  speak." 

Dryden. 

33.  To  break  one's  neck:  To  dislocate  it.  to 
dislocate  or  start  from  their  relative  positions 
and  conjunction  two  or  more  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  neck. 

44  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  *rrnk  hit  neck  as  his 
finger."— Shaketp. :  At  you  lik  t,  L  1. 

34.  To  break  one's  spirit :  To  subdue  the 
spirit,  to  i-aiu-e  one  to  cease  from  offering  re- 
sistance. (For  example,  see  break  one's  heart,  2.) 

35.  To  break  open :  Successfully  to  apply 
force  with  the  intention  of  opening.    (Used 
of  a  door,  of  a  lockfast  chest,  &c.) 

86.  To  break  out,  v.t.  A  i. : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To   break  with   the  effect   of 
making  any  material  thing  fall  or  come  out,  as 
to  break  out  a  pane  of  glass. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Of  material  things,  or  of  things  in   the 


concrete  :  To  burst  forth  ;  to  escape  from  con- 
trol ;  to  come  suddenly  forth  with  more  or  leu 
of  violence,  to  appear  suddenly. 

44  If  fire  break  of,  and  catch  in  thorn*  .  .  ."—Ejutd. 
xxii.  6. 

41  The  flood  Inmketh  out  from  the  inhabitant ;  even 
the  Haters  lor.otten  of  the  fo,t '— Job,  xxviii.  4. 

"Observe  those  stars  breaking  out  over  the  whit*) 
surface."- TyndaU  :  frag,  of  Science  (8rd  ed.)  iv  U. 

(6)  Of  persons: 

(i)  To  burst  through  moral  restraint 

(ii)  To  give  way  to  passion. 

"Bethought  it  sufficient  to  correct  the  multitude 
with  sharp  words,  aud  brake.  </..;  into  this  choleiick 
speech."— Knotlet. 

(c)  Of  immaterial  things,  or  of  things  in  the 
abstract:  To  come  with  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence. 

"  From  whence  at  length  these  wor.ls  broke  out." 

Butler:  lludibrat,  ii.  7KX 

44  There  being  so  many  ways  by  which  a  smothered 
truth  U  apt  to  blaze  aud  break  out."— South. 

37.  To  break  sheer: 

Naut. :  Of  a  ship :  To  sheer  clear  of  its 
anchor  ;  to  be  forced  by  wind,  wave,  or  cur- 
rent from  its  position. 

38.  To  break  squares :  To  cause  trouble,  give 
offence. 

44  Give  yourself  ten  thousand  airs. 
That  with  me  shall  break  no  tyuartt."    Swift- 

39.  To  break  the  balls: 

Billiards:  To  lead  off,  or  make  the  first 
stroke  in  a  game.  [II.  2.] 

40.  To  break  the  bands  which  bind  one  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  rend  asunder  such  bands. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cast  off  restraint  or  authority. 


41.  To  break  the  ice : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fracture  actual  ice. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  break  through  icy  stiffness  ;  to 
break  through  reticence  or  hesitation  about 
speaking  of  a  delicate  matter,  or  engaging  in  a 
delicate  enterprise. 

44  •  I  will  not.'  said  Lochiel,  4  break  the  ice.  That  is  a 
point  of  honour  with  me.'  "—Jlacautay :  Hitt.  £ng., 
ch.  xviii. 

42.  To  break  the  neck  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  dislocate  the  neck.    [33.] 

(2)  Fig. :  To  destroy. 

f  To  break  the  neck  of  any  work :  To  finish 
the  worst  or  greater  part  of  the  task. 

43.  To  break  tlirovgh,  v.t.  &  L  : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit.  W-th  a  material  thing  for  an  object: 
To  effect  a  breach  through  ;  to  make  way 
through  any  material  thing. 


"  Ai  deer  break  through  the  broom." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vL  18. 

(6)  Fig.  With  a  thing  not  material  for  the 
object:  To  burst  forth,  overcoming  all  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  progress. 

44  Sometimes  his  anger  breakt  through  all  disguise*, 
Anil  spares  not  gods  nor  men."  Denham. 

(2)  Intrant.  :  (Produced  by  the  omission  of 
an  objective  after  the  transitive  verb.)  For- 
cibly to  make  way  through  anything. 

"He  resolved  that  Balfour  should  use  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  btruk  through  with  his  whole  body  of 
horse.  "—Clarendon. 

44.  To  bnal.  vp,  v.t.  &  L  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  lay  open. 

44  Shells  being  lodged  amongst  mineral  matter,  when 
this  comes  to  i «•  broke  up,  it  exhibits  impressions  of 
the  shells."—  II  .„„,„,,  n/. 

*(6)  To  commit  a  burglary. 

44  If  a  thief  1<e  found  breaking  up.  and  be  smitten 
that  he  die,  there  shall  no  blood  be  shed  for  him." — 
£xod.  xxii.  2. 

(c)  To  fracture,  and  at  the  same  time  turn 
up.  (Used  specially  of  land  when  lirst  it  is 
ploughed,  or  when  it  is  ploughed  after  it  has 
long  lain  fallow  and  become  hard  and  not 
easily  penetrable.)  (Lit.  <£Jig.) 

"  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  in  mercy; 
break  up  your  fallow  ground."— Hot.  x.  12. 

*  (d)  To  carve. 

(ii  Lit. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

••  Boyet.  you  can  carve ; 
Break  up  this  capon." 

Uliaketp. :  Lote't  Lab.  Lott,  IT.  L 

(ii)  Fig.  :  To  examine,  to  dissect. 

"An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall 
seem  to  signify  '—Shaketp. :  Jler.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

*(e)  To  open  an  ecclesiastical  convention 
with  a  sermon. 

44  The  assembly  sate  down  the  twenty-first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1638,  and  old  Mr.  John  Bell,  minister  of  the  town, 
did  break  up  the  assembly."— Outh.  Mem.,  p.  47. 


toil,  boy;  po"ut,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:   sill,  as;   expect,   Xenophoa,  exist.     -ing. 
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break— breakage 


(/)  To  dissol 
disband. 


ve,  to  scatter  in  fragments  ;  to 


"  He  threatened,  that  the  tradesmen  would  beat  out 
hit  teeth,  if  he  did  nut  retire,  and  break  up  the 
meeting."— Arbathnot. 

"After  taking  the  strong  city  of  Belgrade,  Solyman, 
returning  to  Constantinople,  broke  up  his  army,  and 
there  lay  still  the  whole  year  folluwiug.--.KnoH<a: 
a  at.  of  tht  Turkt. 

(g)  To  terminate.  (Used  of  household  ar- 
rangements, &e.)  (Lit.  £  fig.) 

"  He  breakt  up  house,  turus  out  of  doors  hi*  maid, 
.  .  .'—Herbert. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  lose  cohesion  of  its  separate  parts  ; 

to  go  to  pieces.    (Used  of  a  wrecked  vessel, 

an  empire  becoming  reduced  to  fragments,  &c.) 

**....    they  thought— or,  at  least,  their  muter 

thought— that  Turkey  was  about  to  break  up,  .  .  ."— 

Tim, i,  NOT.  »,  1875. 

(6)  To  cease  ;  to  intermit 

"  It  is  credibly  affirmed,  that  upon  that  very  day 
when  the  river  first  riseth,  great  plagues  in  Cairo  use 
•uddeuly  to  break  up."— Bacon  :  Natural  liittori/. 

(c)  To  be   dissolved,  to    separate.     (Used 
especially  of  schools.) 

"  Our  army  Is  dispera'd  already : 

Like  youthful  steers  uuyok'u,  they  took  their  courses, 
Cut,  west,  north,  south  ;  or,  like  a  school  brnke  up.' 
Shakap.  :  1  Hen.  1 1'.,  iv.  2. 

"  ....  as  loon  as  the  company  breaks  up " — 

Wattt. 

(d)  To  begin  to  give  way,  fail,  be  impaired. 
(Used  of  health.) 

45.  To  break  upon:  To  come  suddenly  and 
Violently. 

"....  that  those  rays  ....  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  eye,  and  to  break  upon  the  retina  without 
producing  the  least  luminous  impression."—  Tyndatt  : 
frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed. ),  iz.  284. 

46.  To  break  upon  the  wheel :  To  punish  by 
stretching  a   criminal  upon  the  wheel,  and 
breaking  his  bones  with  bats. 

47.  To  break  with : 

*  (1)  To  make  a  communication  to  ;  to  open 
one's  mind  to. 

"  Stay  with  me  awhile  ; 
I  am  to  break  trith  the*  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near." 

Shakeif.  :  Ttoe  Gent,  of  Ver..  iii.  1. 

t  (2)  To  intimate  dissent  from  an  opinion,  or 
from  those  holding  it. 

" .  .  .  .  and  would  break  unth  any  church  In  the 
world  upon  this  single  point;  and  would  tell  them 


1722),  vol.  I.,  ser.  Iv. 
(3)  To  quarrel  with  ;   to  cease  to  be  friendly 
With. 

"Can  there  be  anything  of  friendship  in  snares, 
hooks,  and  trepans?  whosoever  break!  wi  h  his  friend 
upon  such  terms,  has  enough  to  warrant  him  in  so 
doing,  both  before  God  and  man." — South. 

^  (a)  <?rabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 
breofc,  to  rack,  to  rend,  and  to  tear : — "  The 
forcible  division  of  any  substance  is  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  these  terms.  Break  is 
the  generic  term,  the  rest  specific  :  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  torn  is  broken,  but  not 
vice  versa.  Break  has,  however,  a  specific 
meaning,  in  which  it  is  comparable  with  the 
others.  Breaking  requires  less  violence  than 
either  of  the  others :  brittle  things  may  be 
broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  nothing 
can  be  racked  without  intentional  violence  of 
an  extraordinary  kind.  Glass  is  quickly 
broken ;  a  table  is  rucked.  Hard  substances 
only  are  broken  or  racked ;  but  everythiug  of  a 
soft  texture  and  composition  may  be  rent  or 
torn.  Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
blow ;  racking  by  that  of  a  violent  concus- 
sion ;  but  rending  and  tearing  are  the  conse- 
quences of  a  pull." 

(6)  To  break,  to  bruise,  to  squeeze,  to  pound, 
and  to  crush  are  thus  discriminated  : — "  Break 
always  implies  the  separation  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  body;  bruise  denotes  simply 
the  destroying  the  continuity  of  the  parts. 
Hard,  brittle  substances,  as  glass,  are  broken  ; 
•oft,  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are 
bruised.  The  operation  of  bruising  is  per- 
formed either  by  a  violent  blow  or  by  pres- 
sure ;  that  of  squeezing  by  compression  only. 
Metals,  particularly  lead  and  silver,  may  be 
bntisul ;  fruits  may  be  either  bruised  or 
uineezed.  In  this  latter  sense  bruise  applies 
to  the  harder  substances,  or  indicates  a  violent 
compression  ;  squeeze  is  used  for  soft  sub- 
stances  or  a  gentle  compression.  The  kernels 
of  nuts  are  bruised  ;  oranges  and  apples  are 
tqueezetl.  To  pmtnd  is  properly  to  bruise  in  a 
mortar  so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  parts  ; 
to  crush  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of 
all  operations,  which  amounts  to  the  total  dis- 
persion of  all  the  parts  of  a  body.  What  is 
broken  may  be  made  whole  again ;  what  is 


bruised  or  sq^jeezed  may  be  restored  to  its 
former  tone  and  consistency  ;  what  is  pounded 
is  only  reduced  to  smaller  parts  for  conve- 
nience ;  but  what  is  crushed  is  destroyed." 

(c)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between 
to  break,  to  burst,  to  crack,  and  to  split: — 
"Break  denotes  a  forcible  separation  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  body.  Burst  and  crack 
are  onomatopeias,  or  imitations  of  the  sounds 
which  are  made  in  bursting  and  cracking. 
Splitting  is  a  species  of  cracking  that  takes 
place  in  some  bodies  in  a  similar  manner 
without  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 
Breaking  is  generally  the  consequence  of  some 
external  violence  ;  everything  that  is  exposed 
to  violence  may  without  distinction  be  broken. 
Bursting  arises  mostly  from  an  extreme  ten- 
sion ;  hollow  bodies,  when  over  filled,  burst. 
Cracking  is  caused  by  the  application  of  ex- 
cessive heat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  the 
substance  :  glass  cracks ;  the  earth  cracks ; 
leather  cracks.  Splitting  may  arise  from  a 
combination  of  external  and  internal  causes  ; 
wood  in  particular  is  liable  to  split.  A  thing 
may  be  broken  in  any  shape,  form,  and  degree ; 
bursting  leaves  a  wide  gap  ;  cracking  and 
splitting  leave  a  long  aperture ;  the  latter  of 
which  is  commonly  wider  than  that  of  the 
former."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

break,  *  brake,  *  brek,  *  broke,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  gebrec,  gebrcec,  gebrece  =  a  breaking, 
crash,  noise.  In  Dut.  break;  Sw.  brott ;  Dan. 
brud ;  Ger.  brechen,  bruch.]  [BREAK,  v.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking. 

(1 )  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking  any  material 
thing. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  The  act  of  breaking  anything  not  ma- 
terial ;  a  breach, 
(ft)  The  act  of  breaking  forth. 
%  Tlte  break  of  day. 


2.  The  state  of  being  broken. 

"  Our  reformed  churches  agreeing  soundly  In  all  the 
substantial!  points  of  faith,  *  without  break  of  com- 
munion. .  .  .  '—Porbet:  Defence,  p.  &. 

3.  The  portion  of  anything  broken  through. 
(1)  Lit.    Of  things  material : 

(a)  Gen. :  An  opening,  passage,  gap,  or  hole 
through  anything. 

"...  through  the  brraki  and  openings  of  the  woods 
that  gro  I  about  it"—  Addison. 

"...  the  currents  in  the  transverse  brettkt  which 
connect  the  longitudinal  channels,  .  .  ."—  Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xv.,  p.  32. 

(6)  Specially: 

(1)  A  kind  of  furrow  in  ploughing.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  field  which  is  designed  for  bear  gets  two  fur- 
Tows  ;  the  one  a  break,  the  other  clean." — Aarv.  Banffi.t 
A  pi  i.,  p.  37. 

(ii)  Of  a  hill :   A  hollow  part.     [In  Icel. 
brecka  is  =  a  declivity.] 
(iii)  A  division  of  land  in  a  farm.    (Scotch.) 

"  They  shall  dung  no  part  of  their  former  crofting, 
till  these  four  new  breakt  are  brought  ill.  Let  them 
give  ten  or  twelve  bolls  of  lime  to  each  acre  of  their 
oat-leave  break."— Maxwell:  Sel.  Tram.,  p.  216. 

(iv)  Of  a  figure  drawn :  An  interrupted  por- 
tion. 

"The  surrounding  zones  likewise  show  traces,  as 
may  be  seen  hi  the  drawing  (fig.  M),  of  indentations, 
or  rather  breakt,  .  .  ."—Darwin :  Deicent  of  Man 
(1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  vol.  11.,  p.  136. 

(v)  Of  anything  written  or  printed :  A  line 
to  mark  that  the  sense  is  suspended  or  that 
something  is  omitted. 

"  All  modern  trash  IB 
Set  forth  with  uuiu'rous  breaks  and  dashes." 

Swift. 

(2)  Fig.    Of  things  not  material :   A  pause, 
an  interruption. 

"  Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Neer  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breakt 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes." 
Cowper :  On  the  Kfcei/tt  of  my  Mother'*  Picture. 

4.  That  which  breaks.    [II.  10,  11.] 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Cricket:    The   twist  of  a   bnll  as  it  Is 
bowled,  generally  spoken  of  a  twist  or  turn 
from  the  off  side. 

2.  Billiards :  A  player's  turn  in  the  game  ; 
also  the  number  of  points  scored  by  a  player 
continuously  without  a  miss. 

3.  Flax  manufacture  :    An  instrument  for 
taking  the  rind  off  flax.    (It  is  also  written 
brake  and  braik.)    (Scotch.) 

4.  Agric.  A  Mach. :  The  same  as  break-harrow 


5.  Naut. :   A  sudden  change  of  level,  as  of  a 
deck.    The  break  of  a  poop-deck  is  where  it 
ends  forward. 

6.  Arch.  :  A  projection  or  recess  from  the 
surface  or  wall  of  a  building. 

7.  Baking :    A   wooden    bench   on   which 
dough  is  kneaded  by  means  of  a  lever  called  a 
break-staff.     The  weight  of  the  person,  often 
in  a  sitting  posture,  is  thrown  upon  the  staff, 
which  moves  in  a  semicircular  orbit  around 
the  bench,  keeping  up  a  saltatory  motion  by 
its  flexibility  and  the  dancing  action  of  the 
operator.     By  this  means  the  dough  is  worked 
up  very  dry,  and  makes   the  best  kind  of 
crackers.    (Knight.) 

8.  Fortif. :  A  change  from  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  curtain  near  its  extremity  in  tht 
construction  with  orillons  and  retired  flanks. 
[BRISURE.] 

9.  Geol.  :  A  "  fault,"  or  rather  a  dislocation, 
in  which  there  is  a  very  great  upcast  or  down- 
cast. 

"  To  describe  faults  of  this  kind  we  want  some  non- 
technical word.  They  are  neither  anticlinal*  U"f  syn- 
clinals, nor  are  they  faults  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word.  The  word  break,  if  geologists  would  con- 
sent to  use  that  word  technically,  might  perhaps  serr* 
for  their  designation.  '—I'liif.  Heaywick,  in  y.J.UtoL 
Hoc.,  viii.  (18S2),  pt.  i.,  3». 

10.  Printing  :  The  piece  of  metal  contiguous 
to  the  shank  of  a  tyi*,  so  called  because  it  is 
broken  off  in  finishing.    [See  also  I.  3.] 

11.  Telegraphy:  An  apparatus  to  interrupt 
or  change  the  direction  of  electric  currents. 
It  is  called  also  a  rheotome  or  a  commutator. 

12.  Engineering :  The  same  as  BRAKE  (q.v.X 

13.  Railway  carriages,  vehicles,  &c.:  A  break- 
van  (q.v.). 

14.  Music: 

(1)  Of  the  human  voice:  The  point  of  junc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  tenor,  soprano,  and  alto 
voices.    A  genuine  bass  voice  has  no  break. 
The  lower  range  is  called  voce  di  petto,  or  chest 
voice  ;  the  upper,  voce  di  testa,  or  head  voice  ; 
and  the  place  of  junction  is  called  the  break. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(2)  Of  the  clarinet :  An  interruption  in  th» 
tone  of  the  instrument  between  B  flat  and  a 
natural.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

(3)  Of  an  organ  stop:  The  sudden  alteration 
of  the  proper  scale-series  of  the  pipes  by  re- 
turning to  those  of  an  octave  lower  in  pitch. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

f  For  the  distinction  between  break,  gapf 
chasm,  and  breach,  see  BREACH.  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

break-down,  8. 

1.  Lit. :   The  state  of  being  broken  and  fall- 
ing  down.     (Used  of  a  coach  or  anything 
similar.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  failure  of  anything. 

*'  But  of  the  break-down  of  my  general  aims,  .  .  ."•* 
Root.  Browning:  Paracelsut. 

3.  Tech. :  A  kind  of  dance. 

break -harrow,  s.  A  large  harrow. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Then  harrow  again  with  a  break-harrow,  or  large* 
harrow  than  ordinary,  and  spare  not."— Maxwell :  SO. 
Trant.,  p.  219. 

If  It  is  called  more  simply  a  break,  or  brake. 
[BRAKE.] 

break-In,  s. 

Carp. :  A  hole  made  in  brickwork  with  a 
ripping  chisel,  and  designed  to  be  a  receptacle 
for  the  end  of  a  beam  or  anything  similar. 

break-iron,  s. 

Carp. :  The  iron  screwed  on  the  top  of  a 
plane-bit  to  bend  upward  and  break  the 
shaving.  Its  edge  is  from  ^  to  10  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  cutting-bit. 

break-joint,  s.  A  structure  in  which 
the  joints  of  the  parts  or  courses  are  made  to 
alternate  with  unbroken  surfaces,  as  in  the 
continuous  railroad  rail,  in  bricklaying,  shing- 
ling, and  numerous  other  mechanic  arts. 

break-up,  s.  The  act  of  breaking  up,  tha 
state  of  being  broken  up. 

"  The  break-up  and  densidntion  of  both  of  tlu--e."— 
(J.  J.  deal.  Hoc.,  nm  ,  pt  i.,  410. 

brcak'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  break,  and  stiff,  -able.} 
Able  to  "be  broken.    (Cotgrave.) 

break  age,  t.    [Eng.   break,  and  Eng.,  &c, 
8Ulf.  -age.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  anything. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  tall,  tamer;  we,  we*,  nero,  camei,  nor,  inert?-,  pine,  p'n,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gc. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wbo,  sou;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.    au  = 


breaker— bream 
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"In  all  the  spcrU  of  children,  were  it  only  in  their 
wanton  breakage*  and  defacements,  you  shall  discern 
a  creative  instinct."— Carlyle :  Sartor  Jtetartut,  bit.  ii., 
ch.  U. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken. 

"...  though  no  doubt  the  degradation  of  a  lofty 
cliff  would  be  more  rapid  from  the  breakage  of  the 
fallen  fragments."— Darutin :  Origin  of  Specie!  (ed. 
1's.vj),  ch.  ix.,  p.  288. 

3.  Damage  done  to  crockery  or  other  goods 
by  being  broken  in  ttansitu. 

4.  A  money  compensation  for  such  damage. 
IL  Naut. :  The  leaving  of  empty  spaces  in 

stowing  the  hold.    (Smyth.) 

break  er,    *  brek'-er,    *  brek  ere,    s. 
[Eng.  break  ;  -er.     In  M.  H.  Ger.  brechatrc.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  One  who  breaks  anything. 

(1)  Lit. :  One  who  breaks  any  material  thing. 
(a)  As  an  independent  word. 

"The  breaker  is  come  up  before  them:  they  have 
broken  up.  and  have  passed  through  the  gate,  .  .  ." — 
Micah  ii.  13. 

(6)  Often  in  composition  ;  as,  "  an  image- 
breaker." 

(2)  Fig. :   One  who  violates  a  promise,  a 
law,  human  or  divine,  or  anything  not  made 
of  matter.     (Often  also  in  composition  ;  as, 
"a  law-breaker,"  "  a  Sabbath-breaker.") 

".  .  .  If  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  .  .    "—Rom.  H. 


2.  (Chiefly  in  compos.) :    An   animal  which 
breaks  anything.    [BONE-BREAKER.] 

3.  An  inanimate  thing  which  does  so. 

4.  A  crested  wave  broken  into  foam  while 
passing  over  a  sand-bank,  or  flinging  itself 
with  fury  on  the  shore.  (Generally  in  the  plur.) 

"Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the  composure  which 
he  preserved  amidst  roaring  breaker*  on  a  perilous 
coast."— Macau/ay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  vii. 

5.  A  pier  or  some  similar  structure  placed 
in  a  river  to  prevent  the  ice  from  injuring  the 
supports  of  the  arches. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  small  cask  for  ship's  use.     Em- 
ployed for  bringing  water  aboard  in  boats,  or 
containing  water  for  a  bout's  crew.    (In  this 
sense  probably  a  corr.  of  Sp.  bareca,  barrica  = 
a  small  cask  or  keg.)    The  gang-cask  is  kept 
on  deck,  and  contains  the  drinking-water  for 
the  ship's  company,  being  replenished  from 
day  to  day  from  the  tanks. 

2.  Flax-manufacture :     The    first   carding- 
machine  which  operates  upon  the  parcels  of 
tow  from  a  creeping-sheet.    The  finisher  is  the 
final  carding-machine,  and  operates  upon  a 
lap  formed  of  slivers  of  line.    (Knight.) 

break  -fast,  *  broke '-fast,  s.  &  a.     [Eng. 
break;  fast.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  a  fast,  that  is,  of 
eating  after  having  been  for  some  time  without 
food.    Specially  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

"...  while  my  wife  and  daughters  employed  them- 
selves in  providing  breakfatt,  .  .  ."—OoldnmUh :  Vicar 
Of  WakeHeld.  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  time  when  the  first  meal  of  the  day 
is  eaten. 

3.  That  which   is  eaten  when  the  fast  is 
broken. 

(1)  At  the  first  meal  of  the  day. 

"A  good  piece  of  bread  would  be  often  the  best 
break/at'  for  uiy  young  master."— Locke. 

(2)  At  any  meal  which  breaks  the  temporary 
fast  of  a  man  or  a  beast. 

"  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  Iwen  a  breakfast  to  the  beast." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oent.  of  Verona,  v  4. 

II.  Fig. :  That  which  satisfies  one's  appe- 
tite, desire  or  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  at 
the  commencement  of  one's  career.  [Corre- 
sponding to  3  (2).] 


B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  first  meal 
of  the  day,  or  to  the  time  or  place  where  it  is 
eaten. 

"  One  morn  he  came  not  to  her  hand 

As  he  was  wont  to  come. 
And,  on  her  finger  perch  d,  to  stand 
ticking  his  hrenkfait  crumb." 

Cowper :  Kpitaph  an  a  Redbreast. 
"  Breakfatt  time,  however.  Is  always  a  cheerful  stage 
of  the  day ;  .  .  ."— De  Q,tincea :   Works,  2nd  ed.,  i.  98. 

breakfast-parlour,  s.  A  parlour  de- 
signed for  the  accommodation  of  a  family  at 
breakfast. 


"  How  Jocund  was  their  breakfast-parlour,  fann'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath. 

Campbell:  Theodric. 

break-fast,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  break ;  fast.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  eat  the  first  meal  in  the 
day. 

"  He  breakf ailed  alone :  .  .  ."-De  Quinceu  :  Work*, 
2nd  ed.,  i.  165. 

t  B.  Trans. :  To  provide  or  furnish  with  the 
first  meal  in  the  morning.  (Milton.) 

break'-fast-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [BREAK- 
FAST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  taking  the  first  meal  in 
the  day. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  doing  so  as  one  of  an 
invited  breakfast-party. 

"No  breakfrutingt  with  them,  which  consume  a 
great  deaJ  of  time."— Lord  Chesterfield. 

break  ing.  *  break  yrig,  *  brek'-jrng, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BREAK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  As  if  it  bore  all  peace  wfthin. 
Nor  left  one  breaking  heart  behind  ! " 

Moore :  The  Fire-  Worthipptrt, 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Of  an  act: 

(1)  The  act  of  fracturing  anything. 

"And  breaking  of  windows,  which,  you  know,  maketh 
breaches:         Svnft:  The  Famou*  Speech- Maker. 

(2)  The  act  of  coming  forth  suddenly. 

"  And  Jacob  was  left  alone  ;  and  there  wrestled  a 
man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day."— Sen. 
xxxii.  24. 

"  Until  the  breaking  of  the  light." 

Tennyson:  To  — 

*  (3)  The  act  of  vomiting. 


2.  Of  a  state  :  The  state  of  being  broken  or 
fractured. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  Therefore  this  Iniquity  shall  be  to  yon  as  a  breach 
ready  to  fall,  swelling  out  in  a  high  wall,  whose  break- 
ing cometh  suddenly  at  an  instant." — Isaiah  xxx.  13. 

(2)  Spec. :  Bankruptcy. 

IL  Woollen  manufacture  :  A  process  in  the 
worsteU  or  long-wool  manufacture.  The 
combed  slivers  are  laid  upon  a  travelling- 
apron  and  joined  endwise,  to  make  continuous 
lengths. 

Breaking  of  arrestment : 

Scots  Law :  The  contempt  of  the  law  shown 
by  an  arrestee,  who  gives  over  to  the  debtor 
money  or  goods  on  which  an  arrestment  has 
legally  been  made. 

breaking-down,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive:    The  act  of  fracturing 
and  crushing  downwards. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Fracturing  and  making  to 
fall ;  rolling  so  as  to  consolidate.    [Breaking- 
down  rollers.] 

Breaking-down  rollers : 
Metal. :   Rollers  used  to  consolidate  metal 
by  rolling  it  while  hot. 

breaking-engine,  s. 

Machinery :  The  first  of  a  series  of  carding- 
machines,  to  receive  and  act  on  the  lap  from 
the  lapper  ;  it  has  usually  coarser  clothing 
than  the  finishing-cards.  [CARDING-MACHINE.] 

breaking-frame,  s. 

Worsted-manufacture  :  A  machine  in  which 
slivers  of  long-stapled  wool  are  planked  or 
spliced  together  and  then  drawn  out  to,  say, 
eight  times  their  original  length.  The  slivers 
are  made  by  hand-combs,  and  taper  towards 
each  end.  Each  is  laid  lapping  half  its  length 
upon  the  preceding  sliver,  and  the  passage 
between  rollers  of  gradually  increasing  speed 
attenuates  the  sliver.  (Knight.) 

breaking  in,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  bursting  suddenly  in  upon. 
(Lit.  £fig.) 


2.  The  act  or  process  of  taming  a  young 
horse. 

breaking-joint, s. 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  BREAK-JOINT  (q.v.). 


breaking  machine,  s. 

Flax-manufacture :  A  machine  for  shorten* 
ing  flax-staple,  to  adapt  it  to  be  worked  by  s> 
certain  kind  of  machinery.  Long-flax  or  long- 
line  becomes  cut-flax  or  cut-line.  The  ma- 
chine is  also  known  as  a  cutting-machine  or 
flax-breaker. 

breaking  out,  breaking  out,  s.    The 

act  of  suddenly  breaking  forth  or  appearing. 

"...  letters  Informing  him  of  the  breaking  out  at 
scarlet  lever  among  his  chudreu."—  Tyndall :  frag,  of 
Science,  3rd  ed.,  xi.  314. 

break  man,  s.    [BRAKEHAN.] 

break  -neck,     *  br cake  -neck,   s.   &   a~ 

[Eng.  break ;  neck.] 
*  A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fall  by  which  the  neck  is  broken. 

2.  A  precipice  fitted  to  break  the  neck  of 
any  one  who  falls  over  it.    (Lit.  dfig.) 

"  I  must 

Forsake  the  court ;  to  do 't  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  breakneck," 

Shaketp.  :  Winter'*  Tale,  1. 1 

B.  As  adjective :  Fitted  to  break  the  neck  t 
in  which  the  neck  is  likely  to  be  broken. 

"  Alas,  and  the  leaps  from  raft  to  raft  were  too  ofte*. 
of  a  breakneck  character ;  .  .  .'—Carlyle  :  Sartor  B»~ 
lartus,  bk.  lit,  ch.  ix 

*•  This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  Inffled  me  ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break- neck  travail." 

Byron:  Manfred,  I,  t. 

'  break'-prom-Ise,s.  [Eng.  break;  promise.} 
One  who  habitually  breaks  his  promise. 

"  I  will  think  you  the  most  pattiotic.il  brrak-promit* 
and  the  most  hollow  lover." — Shake*?. :  At  You  Lik* 
It,  iv  1. 

break  -share,  s.  [A  corruption  of  braxy  (!> 
(q.v.).]  Diarrhoea  in  sheep.  (Ogilvie.) 

break'-stdne,  s.  [The  Eng.  translation  of 
Lat.  saiifraga  =  a  plant,  anciently  supposed 
to  dissolve  "  stones  " — i.e.,  calculi  in  the- 
bladder.] 

1.  Pop.  Bot.  :  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Saxl- 
fraga  (Saxifrage).    (Prior.) 

2.  Pimpinella  Saxifraga.    (Prior.) 

3.  Alchemilla  arvensis.     (Prior.) 

4.  Sagina  procumbent.    (Prior.)    (Britten  <fr 
Holland.) 

T  Parsley  breakstone :  Alchemilla  arveniis. 
(In  Scotland  and  in  Su/olk.)  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

*  break'-yo'w,  s.    [Eng.   break;  vow.]     On* 
who  habitually  breaks  any  vows  which  he  may 
make. 

"  That  daily  break-row,  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids." 
Shaketp. :  King  John,  ii.  2. 

break'- wa-ter,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  break ;  water.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  lang.  <t  Hydraul.  Engineering :  A  pier,, 
wall,  mole,  sunken  hulk,  or  anything  similar, 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  at  the- 
exposed  part  of  an  anchorage,  or  in  any  such, 
situation,  with  the  view  of  deadening  th& 
force  of ,  the  waves  which  roll  in  from  th* 
ocean.  The  breakwater  of  Cherbourg  was. 
commenced  in  1784  ;  it  is  4,120  yards  long. 
The  first  stone  of  Plymouth  breakwater  was. 
laid  on  the  12th  August,  1812.  Numerous  break- 
waters have  been  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  earliest  being  thutiat  thft- 
mouth  uf  the  Delaware  Bay.  [MOLE  (2).| 

"The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  th» 
left,  highest  up  the  stream,  to  form  something  of  •> 
breakwater  for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  below."— 
Arnold:  Bitt.  of  Rome,  vol.  111.  ch.  xliiL,  p.  77. 

" .  .  .  at  low  water  its  summit  is  left  dry,  and  it 
might  then  be  mistaken  for  a  breakvatrr  erected  by 
Cyclopean  workmen." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  ttt* 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xxi.,  p.  498 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  structural 
described  under  A. 

breakwater-glacis,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering :  A  storm  pavement- 
The  sloping  stone  paving  next  the  sea  in  piers 
or  breakwaters. 

bream,  *brem,  *  breme,  s.     [Pr.  breme? 

•  Provinc.  Fr.   brdme ;   O.  Fr.   bresme;  L.  Lat 
bresmia,  braximus ;  Sw.  braxen  ;  Dan.  &  Dut. 
brosem;    O.   L.  Ger.  bressuno ;  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
bras-xii ;  M  H.  Ger.  brahsem,  brasme,  prahse*. 
prahsme;  O.  H.  Ger.  brachse,  brahsina,  brah-- 
sema.]     [BARS,  BASSE.] 

Ichthyology  £  Ordinary  Laigvage  : 
1.  Spec. :  The  Carp  Bream.  Abramis  brama. 
It  is    of   a    yellowish-white     ;ol  >ur,  which 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =f» 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tioc,  -oion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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changes,  through  age,  to  a  yellowish-brown. 
The  sides  are  golden,  the  cheeks  and  gill- 
•cpvers  silver-white,  the  fins  light-coloured, 
tinged,  the  ventral  one  with  red  and  the  others 
with  brown.  It  is  found  in  the  Regent's 
Canal,  in  London,  and  in  the  Medway  and  the 
Moln.  It  is  sought  after  by  anglers,  who,  how- 
ever, consider  the  flesh  insipid. 

"And  many  a  brtm  and  many  a  luce  In  stewe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.,  S50 

"  The  bream,  beio  .",«  lull  growth,  in  a  large  fish."— 
Walton:  Angler. 

2.  Gen. :  The  Engttsh  name  of  the  several 
•fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidse  and 
the   genus    Abramis.      Three   are    described 
by  Yarrell  as  British  :  (I)  the  Bream  or  Carp 
Bream  (Abramis   brama),    already   described 
<see  1) ;   (2)  the  White    Bream  or   Breamflat 
\A.  blicca) ;   and  (3)  the  Pomeranian  Bream 
(A.  Buggenhagii).     Though  the  White  Bream 
is  common  on  the  Continent,  yet  it  is  rare  in 
England ;  the  Pomeranian  Bream  is  still  rarer. 

3.  [SEA-BKKAM.] 

l>ream,  t  broom,  r.t  [Etymology  doubtful. 
Cf.  Ger.  brennen  =  to  burn.  (Mahn.)]  To 
burn  ooze,  seaweed,  &c.,  from  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel. 

bream  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BREAM,  v.] 

A,  As  present  participle :  (See  the  verb.)  • 

B,  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  The  act  of  cleansing  the  ooze,  shells, 
seaweed,  &c. ,  from  the  bottom  of  a  ship  by  a 
flashing  fire  and  scraping. 

t  brear,  t  breare,  s     [BRIER.] 

"...  by  a  narrow  way, 

Scattred  with  bushy  thorues  and  ragged  breares.* 
Spenser :  F.Q..1.X.K. 

breard,  s.    [BREER  (2).]    (Scotch.) 

L  Sitiff. :  The  first  appearance  of  grain. 
2.  PI. :  The  short  flax  recovered  from  the  first 
tow,  by  a  second  hackling.     The  tow,  thrown 
off  by  this  second  hackling,  is  called  backings. 

"To  be  sold,  a  large  quantity  of  white  and  blue 
bretirds,  fit  for  spinning  yarn,  4  to  6  lib.  per  sptudle."— 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  Sept  1,  1804. 

toreas  kit,  s     [BRISKET.]    (Scotch.) 

breast,  *  breaste,  »  brest,  *  breste,  *.  &  a. 
[A.S.  breost  =  the  breast,  the  mind  ;  O.  Sax. 
briost ;  IceL  brjdst ;  Sw.  brost;  Dan.  bryst; 
Dut.  borst ;  Mceso-Goth.  brusts  (pi.)  ;  Ger. 
trust.  From  A.S.  berstan  =  to  burst ;  O.  Sax. 
ferestan.]  [BURST,  v.}  Hence  the  breast  is 
the  part  which  bursts  out,  that  is,  swells  out 
beyond  the  parts  around. 

A.  As  substantive : 

i  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  Sing. :  The  fore  part  of  the  human  body 
In  either  sex  between  the  neck  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  ;  also  the  analogous  part 
in  animals. 

"Sal  gliden  on  hise  brent  nether.* 

Story  of  Om.  i  Exod.,  870. 


(2)  Plur. :  The  mammae,  paps,  or  protuberant 
glands  existing  in  the  female  sex  of  man  and 
the  higher  animals,  and  in  a  rudimentary  state 
also  in  the  male  sex.  They  are  designed  for 
the  secretion  of  milk. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  Of  symbols  or  associations  directly  con- 
nected with  the  human  breast: 

*  (a)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  essential  to  gnod 
ringing :  A  musical  voice  ;  voice  in  general. 

"  Pray  ye  stay  a  little :  let'*  hear  him  slug,  he  has  a 
toe  breast."— Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Pilgrim,  Hi.  8. 

"Which  said  querlsten,  after  thulr  breasts  are 
changed,  &c.~—8trype :  Lift  of  Abp.  Parker,  p.  9. 

U  To  have  a  good  breast:  To  have  a  good 
•voice  ;  to  be  a  good  singer. 

"  In  tinging,  the  touud  li  originally  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  lung*;  which  are  s<>  essential  an  organ 
In  thl*  respect,  that  to  hare  a  good  brrait  was  formerly 
a  common  periphrul*.  to  denote  a  good  *lnger."— H in. 
o/ Music,  vol.  ill,  p.  46«.  (Kara.) 

(b)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  the  seat  of  the  emo- 
tions, of  the  appetites,  of  conscience,  of  courage, 
<tc. : 

(!)  As  the  seat  of  the  emotions  in  general 

"  If  happlneM  hae  not  her  seat 
And  centre  in  the  breast." 

Burnt :  Epistle  to  Davit,  v. 
"  Needles*  was  written  law,  where  none  opprest ; 
The  law  of  man  wa*  written  in  Ills  breast." 

flryden:  Ovid. 

(II)  As  the  repository  of  secrets. 


IF  To  make  a  clean  breast : 

(a)  To  confess  all  that  one  has  kept  secret 
about  anything  what  he  has  been  charged 
with,  or  which,  without  being  accused,   he 
still   feels  constrained  to  reveal ;  to  make  a 
full  and  ingenuous  confession. 

"...  to  make  a  clean  breiut  of  it  before  she  died."— 
Scott :  Se.  Italian's  Well,  ch.  xxxviil. 

(b)  To  tell  one's  mind  bluntly  or  without 
circumlocution. 

"To  speak  truth  I'm  wearying  to  mak  a  clean  breast 
wi'  him  xnd  to  tell  him  o'  his  uuuatumlity  to  his  own 
doohter."— The  entail,  lii.  101. 

(2)  Of  remoter  resemblances  to  the  human 
breast :  The  surface  of  the  earth,  or  anything 
similar. 

"  TJpou  the  brraat  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walk'd." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 


Wordsworth :  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

II.  Technically. 

1.  Machinery,  £c.  : 

(1)  The  part  of  an  object  against  which  the 
breast  pushes  in  some  machines,  such  as  the 
breast-drill,  breast-plough,  &c. 

(2)  A  bush  connected  with  a  small  shaft  or 
spindle. 

2.  Agric.,   &c. :    The    forward   part    of  a 
plough's  mould-board. 

3.  Metal.,  &c. :  The  front  of  a  furnace. 

4.  Sheet-iron  Ware :  As  applied  to  milk-cans, 
coffee  and  tea  pots,  and  similar  articles,  this 
word  denotes   the  bulging    or    rounded  top 
which  intervenes  between  the  lid  or  cover  and 
the  cylindrical  portion  which  forms  the  body 
of  the  vessel. 

5.  Vehicles :  The  middle,  swell,  or  bulge  of 
a  nave  or  hub. 

6.  Hydraul. :  The  curved  wall  up  to  which 
the  floats  of  a  water-wheel  work,  and  which 
prevents,  as    far   as  possible,  the  waste  of 
water. 

7.  Carp. :  The  lower  side  of  a  hand-rail,  a 
racter,  the  rib  of  a  dome  or  of  a  beam. 

8.  Architecture : 

(1)  That  portion  of  a  wall  between  the  win- 
dow and  the  floor. 

(2)  That  portion  of  a  chimney  between  the 
flues  and  the  apartment. 

9.  Mining :  The  face  of  a  coal-seam  at  which 
a  miner  is  working. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  breast  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  senses.  (See  the  sub- 
joined compounds.) 

breast-band,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  band  passing  across  the  breast 
of  the  draught  animal,  and  to  which  the  traces 
or  tugs  are  attached.  It  is  a  substitute  for  a 
collar. 

breast-beam,  s. 

1.  Shipwrighting  :  A  beam  at  the  break  of  a 
quarter  deck  or  forecastle. 

2.  Weaving :  The  cloth-beam  of  a  loom. 

3.  Rail rnatl  Engineering :  The  forward  trans- 
verse beam  of  a  locomotive. 

breast  beating,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  beating  the  breast.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

".  .  .  breast-beating,  brow-beating  (against  walls), 
llon-bellowings  of  blasphemy  and  the  like,  stampings, 
•mitings,  breakages  of  furniture,  if  not  arson  itself?  *— 
Carlyie:  Sartor  Resartu*.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

breast-board, «. 

Rope-making:  A  loaded  sled  to  which  are 
attached  the  end  yarns  at  the  foot  of  the  walk. 
As  the  yarns  are  twisted  into  a  strand  they 
become  shorter  and  draw  the  sled  towards  the 
head  of  the  walk,  the  load  on  the  sled  main- 
taining the  necessary  tension.  The  yarns  are 
usually  shortened  one-third  by  the  twisting, 
and  lose  about  thirty  per  cent,  in  so  doing. 
The  twist  is,  however,  necessary,  to  give  the 
requisite  rigidity,  to  prevent  the  fibres  sliding 
on  each  other,  and  to  partially  exclude  wet. 
The  addition  of  tar  increases  the  power  of  ex- 
cluding water.  (Knight.) 

'  breast-bundle,  *  brcst  bundcl,  s. 

A  girdle  or  band  tor  the  breast. 

"  Whether  fnryete  jhal  the  .  .  .  womman  spouse  of 
liir  breit-bundel."—  Wicklljfe  :  Jer.  ii.  32. 

breast-casket,  *. 

Naut. :  The  largest  and  longest  caskets,  i.e., 
a  sort  of  strings  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard.  (Johnson.)  [CASKET.] 

breast-chain,  s. 

Saddlery:   A  chain  reaching   between  the 


hame-rings,  its  loop  passing  through  the.ring 
of  the  neck-yoke,  to  support  the  tongue.  In 
carriage-harness  the  haiue  is  destitute  of  the 
rings,  and  the  strap  is  passed  aroimd  the 
lower  i>art  of  the  collar.  [NECK-YOKE.] 

breast-collar,  s. 

Harness:  A  pulling  strap  which  passes 
around  the  breast  of  the  horse  ;  a  substitute 
for  a  collar,  which  encircles  the  neck  and 
rests  against  the  shoulders.  In  some  cases 
the  breast-strap  is  padded,  and  the  two  pieces 
are  connected  by  a  snap.  A  plate  upon  it 
holds  the  breast-rings  and  tug-buckle  pieces. 

breast-deep,  a.  or  adv.  Sunk  so  deeply 
that  water,  snow,  earth,  or  whatever  else  the 
person  is  in,  reaches  as  high  as  his  breast. 

"  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him  ; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Anctrun.,  v.  S. 

breast-drill,  $. 

Metal-working :  A  drill-stock  operated  by  a 
crank  and  bevel-gearing,  and  having  a  piece 
against  which  the  workman  bears  his  breast 
when  engaged  in  drilling. 

breast-fast,  s.    [BREASTFAST.] 
breast-harness,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  horse-gear  arranged  to  pull  by 
a  band  in  front  of  the  breast,  instead  of  a 
collar. 

breast-height,  s. 

Fortif. :  The  interior  slope  of  a  parapet. 
breast-high,  a.  or  adv. 

1.  So  high  as  to  reach  the  breast  of  a  person. 

"  The  river  itself  gave  way  unto  her,  so  that  she  wa* 
•traight  breast-high."— Sidney. 

2.  Said  of  scent  when  it  is  so  strong  that 
the  pack  can  follow  it  with  their  heads  erect. 

breast-book,  s.    [BREASTHOOK.] 

breast-knees,  s.  pi.  Timbers  placed  in 
the  forward  part  of  a  vessel  across  the  stem 
to  unite  the  bows  on  each  side.  (Starmonth.) 

breast-line,  s.  The  rope  connecting  the 
pontoons  of  a  military  bridge  in  a  straight 
direction. 

breast-locks,  s.  pi.  The  part  of  the 
mane  of  a  lion  or  other  animal  hanging  down 
from  the  breast. 

"And  as  a  lyon  sculking  all  In  night, 
Karrr  off  ill  pastures  ;  and  come  home,  all  dight 
In  iawes  and  breast-locks,  with  an  oxes  blood, 
New  feasted  on  him." 

Chapman  :  Homer' t  Odyssey,  b.  xxli. 

breast-mouldings,  s.  pi. 

Carp.  :  Window  -  sill  mouldings  ;  panel 
mouldings  beneath  a  window. 

breast-peat,  s.  A  peat  formed  by  the 
spade  beinfc-  pushed  into  the  earth  horizon- 
tally. (Scotch.) 

"  A  perpendicular  face  of  the  moss  fis]  laid  bare, 
from  which  the  Uigger,  standing  on  the  level  of  the 
bottom,  digs  the  peat,  by  driving  in  the  *i»ule  horizon- 
tally with  his  arms;  this  peat  is  designed  breast-peat." 
—Agr.  Sun.  f'eeb.,  p.  208. 

breast-plate,  s.    [BREASTPLATE.] 
breast-plough,  s. 

Agricult.  :  A  shovel  whose  handle  has  a 
cross-piece  'applied  to  the  breast,  and  used 
for  paring  turf  or  sods. 

breast-pump,  s. 

Surgical  (also  known  as  antlia  lactea  or 
antlia  niammnria) :  A  pump  having  a  cup 
adapted  to  fit  over  the  nipple,  ii:  orfler  to 
withdraw  milk  from  the  mamma  when,  this 
cannot  be  effected  in  a  natural  way. 

breast-rail,  s.    [BUKASTRAIL.] 
breast-strap,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Saddlery :  A  strap  passing  from  the  hame- 
rings  or  from  the  gullet  of  the  collar,  to  sup- 
port the  tongue  or  pole  of  the  vehicle. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  a  strap. 
Sreast-strap  harness : 

Saddlery :  That  which  has  a  strap  around 
the  breast  instead  of  a  collar.  The  breast- 
collar  is  supported  from  the  withers,  and  at 
Its  rear  ends  receives  the  tug-straps.  Other 
forward  attachments  are  made  to  the  breast- 
straps,  which  are  connected  to  the  neck-yoke 
or  tongue. 

Breast-strap  slide : 

Harness :  An  iron  lo..p  wnich  slips  on  the 
breast-strap,  and  takes  fiom  the  latter  the 


Ote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSfc, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  te  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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wear  of  the  ring  011  the  end  of  the  neck-yoke. 
The  ends  of  the  breast-strap  are  passed  through 
the  rings  on  the  harness. 

breast-summer,  s. 

Carpentry:  A  beam  inserted  flush  with  the 
house-front  which  it  supports,  and  resting  at 
its  ends  upon  the  walls  and  at  intermediate 
points  upon  pillars  or  columns.  Common  in 
store  fronts.  Written  also,  incorrectly,  bres- 
tumer,  brest-siunmer.  [BRESSOMER.  ] 

breast-wall,  s. 

Masonry : 

1.  A  wall  built  breast-high. 

2.  A  wall  erected  to  maintain  a  bank  of 
earth  in  position,  as  in  a  railroad  cutting,  a 
sunk  fence,  Ac. 

breast- wheel,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  siibst. :  A  wheel  to  which  the  water  is 
Admitted  about  on  a  level  with  the  axle,  and 
maintained  in  contact  with  it  by  a  breasting, 
or  casing,  which  incloses  from  60°  to  90°  of 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel.    The  wheel  may 
have  radial  or  hollow  buckets.    The  peripheral 
inclosure   is    sometimes   called  breasting  or 
sole  ing,    and  tiie  casing  at  the  ends  of  the 
wheel  is  called  shrouding.    (Knight.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  a  wheel 
Breast-wheel   steam-engine:  A   form  of  ro- 
tary steam-engine  in  which  a  jet  of  steair  is 
made  to  impinge  upon  the  floats  of  a  wh.el 
rotating  in  an  air-tight  case.    The  first  steam- 
engine  of  this  class  was  one  of  the  earliest  on 
record.    (Knight.) 

"breast,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  breast,  s.  (q.v.).j 

A.  Transitive: 

t  1.  Lit. :  To  place  the  breast  of  one  person 
against  that  of  another  one,  or  against  that  of 
an  animal 

(1)  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  To  mount  a  horse  by  applying  a  person's 
breast  to  the  side  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  get 
on. 

2.  Fig. :  To  oppose  breast  to  breast,  or  breast 
to  any  obstacle  opposed  to  one's  progress. 

"  The  hardy  Swiss 
Brtattt  the  keen  air.  and  carols  as  he  goes." 

tlo.dsmith. 

"Isle  of  the  free  !  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood. 

Breaking  unmoved  the  comlafs  wildest  fljotl  " 

Remans:  Restoration  of  the  Worktqf  Art  to  Italy. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Of  a  horse :  To  spring  tip  or  forward.  The 
use  of  the  word  is  derived  from  the  action  of  a 
horse's  breast  when  he  leaps  forward.  (Scotch.) 

"Thou  uever  lap,  and  sten't,  and  breast  it, 

Then  stood  to  blaw." 
Burnt:  The  A  uld  Farmer's  Salutation. 

breast '-bone.  ».  [Eng.  breast ;  bone.]  The 
bone  in  which  the  ribs  terminate  in  front, 
what  is  called  anatomically  the  sternum. 

"  The  belly  shall  be  eminent,  by  shadowing  the  flank, 
and  under  the  breastbone."— Peacham. 

breast'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [BREAST,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

t  B.  As  adjective  : 

In  compos.  :  Having  a  breast  of  a  particular 
character,  as  well-breasted,  single  and  double- 
breasted.  4c.  (Used  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  Singing  men  <*e\\-breasted."—f'iilcies :  Life  of  Card. 
Wotsen,  A i'li.  p.  128. 

breast '-fast,  s.     [Eng.  breast ;  fast.] 

Kant.  :  A  large  rope  to  affix  a  ship  by  her 
side  to  a  quay  or  to  another  vessel. 

breast -book,  s.     [Eng.  breast;  hook.] 

Kaut. :  A  thick  piece  of  timber  shaped  like  a 
knee,  which  is  placed  across  the  stem  of  a 
vessel  to  unite  the  bows  on  either  side,  and 
strengthen  the  whole  forepart. 

Lreast  le,  s.  [Eng.  breast,  and  Scotch  and 
O.  Eng.  dimin.  suff.  -ie  =  Eng.  -y.]  A  little 
breast.  (Scotch.) 

"  Oh,  what  a  panic*  in  thy  breattic  I ' 

Burns :  To  a  Monte. 

breast  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BREAST,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  adj. :  Iii  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Mill. :  The  curved  masonry  against  which 
the  shuttle  side  of  a  breast-wheel  works,  and 
which  prevents  the  water  from  slipping  past 
the  wheel. 

2.  Paper-making :  The  concave  bed  against 


which  the  wheel  of  a  rag-engine  works  ;  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  throat.    [RAO-ENOINE.] 

breast -knot  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  breast; 
knot.]  A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribands  worn  by 
women  on  the  bieast. 

"Oar  ladles  have  still   faces,  and  our  men  heart*; 
why  may  we  not  hope  for  the  same  achievement* 


breast'- less,  o.  [Eng.  Ireast,  s. ;  -less.] 
Having  no  brea.-ts  (that  is,  not  included 
among  the  mammalia) ;  deprived  of  breasts 
(as  the  mythic  Amazons  were  said  to  be). 

breast' -pin,  «.  [Eng.  breast;  pin.]  A  pin 
worn  on  the  breast  to  fasten  the  dress,  for 
ornament ;  a  scarf-pin. 

breast-plate, s.    [Eng.  breast ;  plate.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally.    Of  plates  of  a  material  kind : 

(1)  Of  men: 

(a)  Armour  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  plate 
worn  upon  the  breast. 

"  '  Gainst  shield,  helm,  breastplate,  and,  instead  of  those, 
Five  sharp  smooth  stones  from  the  next  brook  he 
chose.  CoKley. 

(b)  Such  a  plate,  not  for  defence  but  for 
symbolic  purposes,  on  the  breast  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest.  It  was  made  of  richly-embroidered 
cloth,  set  with  four  rows  of  precious  stones 
each  engraved  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
twelve   tribes.     (Exod.  xxviii.   15-29,  xxxix. 
8-21.) 

**  And  he  put  the  breafplnf*  upon  him  ;  aim  he  put 
in  the  breastplate  the  Urim  and  the  Thuinnuitt."— 

Let.  viii.  3. 

(2)  Of  animals: 

(a)  A  plate  upon  the  breast  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic locusts. 

"  And  they  [the  locusts)  had  breastplates,  as  it  were 
brt  list-plates  of  iron."— Ret.  if.  9. 

(6)  A  plate  of  shell  covering  the  breast  of 
a  tortoise  or  other  chelonian  reptile. 

"  While  staying  in  tnis  upper  region,  we  lived  en- 
tirely upon  tortoise-meat ;  the  breast-plate  roasted  las 
the  Gauchos  do  came  con  cuero)  with  the  flesh  on  it  is 
very  pood." — Danfin :  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed. 
1870L  ch.  xvii.,  p.  377. 

(c)  A  leather  band  worn  round  the  neck  of 
a  horse,  attached  to  the  head  of  the  saddle 
and  to  the  saddle-girths.  (Used  only  for  riding 
purposes.) 

2.  Fig.     Of  defence  not  material :  Means  of 
defence  against  spiritual  assault. 

"  .  .  .  .  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness." 
fphet.  vL  1*. 

H.  Boring  instruments :  A  plate  which  re- 
ceives the  hinder  end  of  a  drill,  and  by  which 
pressure  is  applied.  Formerly  held  against 
the  breast,  it  still  retains  its  name,  even  when 
otherwise  supported.  [BREAST-DRILL.] 

breast -rail,  s.    [Eng.  breast;  rail.] 

Arch.,  Naut.,£c. :  The  upper  rail  on  a  bal- 
cony, or  on  the  breastwork  of  the  quarter-deck 
of  a  vessel,  or  any  similar  place. 


breast -rope,  s.    [Eng.  breast;  rope.] 


breast'-ivork,  s.    [Eng.  breast ;  work.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  rude  fieldwork  thrown  up  as 
high  as  the  breast,  or  any  height  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defence  ;  a  parapet    [II.  1.] 

"Sir  John  Astley  cast  up  breastworks,  and  made  a 
redoubt  fur  the  defence  of  bis  men." — Clarendon. 

2.  Figuratively : 

"  tn  fact,  this  watery  breatfwort,  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  water  carrying  itself  as  true  as  if  controlled  by 
a  mason's  plumb-line.  '-De  Quincey :  Works  (2nd  ed. ). 
L  103. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Fortif.  :    A  hastily-constructed  parapet 
made  of  material  at  hand,  such  as  earth,  logs, 
rails,  timber,  and  designed  to  protect  troops 
from  the  fire  of  in  enemy. 

2.  A  rch.    The  parapet  of  a  building. 

3.  Shipbuikling :    A    railing  or  balustrade 
standing  athwartships  across  a  deck,  as  on 
the  forward  end  of  the  quarter-deck  or  round- 
house.   The  beam  supporting  it  is  a  breast- 
beam. 

breath,  *  brceth.   *  brothe.   *  breth,  s. 
[A.S.  brath ;  O.  H.  Qer.  pradan.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  Of  man  and  the  other  animal  creation : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  air  drawn  in  and  expelled  by  the 
lungs  in  the  process  of  respiration.    [II.  1.] 

"  Brethe.   Anelitia,  alitus.  ipiramen.*— Prompt.  Par*. 
"  O  messager,  f  ul  Sid  of  dronkenesse. 
Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  lymes  faltren  ay  " 
Chaucer :  C.  T..  5191-92. 

(2)  The  act  or  power  of  breathing,  or  of 
respiration. 

•He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath.*— jtc's  xvii.  25. 

(3)  A  single  respiration  :    hence  used  figu- 
ratively for  an  instant.    [2  (3).]    In  a  breath 
—  at  one  and  the  same  time,  together. 

"  You  menace  me,  and  court  me,  in  a  breath.' 

Dryden. 

*(4)  An  odour,  smell,  exhalation. 

"The  brethe  of  the  brynston  bi  tliat  hit  blende  were." 
Atlii.  Poems :  Meanness,  L  M7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Life ;    that   which  gives    or   supports 
vitality  or  inspiration  in  anything. 

"  That  hadde  his  bre'h  almost  bynomen." 

Rnmaunt  of  the  Kate. 
"  Quench,  oh  quench  not  that  flame  !  It  i*  the  breath 

of  your  being. 
Love  ia  life,  but  hatred  is  death." 

Longfellow :  Children  of  'he  Lorfi  Supper. 

(2)  Time  for  breathing  (lit.  or  fig.),  a  respite, 
pause. 

"Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  my  lord. 
Before  I  positively  speak." 

SMkeip.  :  Richard  III..  Iv.  1 

(3)  The  duration  of  a  breath,  an  instant 
[1  (3)-] 

(4)  Words,  language,  anything  uttered. 

"Evil  was  this  world's  breath,  which  cam* 
Between  the  (food  and  brave  ! " 

Hema.ni :  The  Kaisers  feast, 

(5)  Mere  air  ;  emptiness. 

"  Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  it." 

Shakesp.  :  tote's  L.  tott,  iv.  S. 

"Covenants  being  but  words  and  breath  have  no 
force  to  oblige." — Bobbes:  Leviathan. 

*  (6)  Rage,  fury. 

"  His  brode  eghne 
That  fulle  brymly  for  breth  brynte  as  the  gledys." 

Horte  Arthure,  116. 

(7)  Opinion,  sentiments  ;  tendency  of 
thought.  For  it  seems  often  merely  to  respect 
a  partial  expression  of  one's  mind.  "  I  wad 
fain  hear  his  breath  about  this  business." 
(Scotch.) 

(11)  Of  nature: 

1.  Lit. :  Air  gently  in  motion  ;  a  very  slight 
breeze. 

"  Anon  out  of  the  north  eat  the  nors  bigyues. 

When  bothe  brethes  con  blowe  vpon  bio  watteres." 
Early  Eng.  AIM.  Poemt(ed.  Morris);  Patience,  1. 138. 

"  Not  a  breath  of  wind  ;  a  solemn  stillness  ;  all  nature 
fast  asleep."— &  Smith:  latter*.  No.  266. 

2.  Figuratively : 

"...  and  at  the  same  time  open,  as  it  were,  a  window 
to  the  outer  world  through  which  an  occasional  breath 
of  every  day  English  sentiment  might  flutter  the  sell- 
absorption  of  university  life."— Times,  Nov.  17,  1877. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Physwl. :   For  details  regarding  the  or- 
ganic machine  on  the  action  of  which  breath- 
ing depends,  see  LUNGS.    For  the  process  of 
breathing  itself  see  RESPIRATION.    From  350 
to  400  cubic  feet  of  air  dre  drawn  into  the 
lungs  in  24  hours.    The  air  expired  is  different, 
both  in  volume  and  composition,  from  that 
which  was  respired.      Each  hour  an   adult 
man  takes  in  450  to  550  grains  of  oxygen,  and 
emits  in  the  same  period  about  632  grains  of 
carbonic  acid,  about  45  to  50  grains  of  nitro- 
gen,  and    9,720    grains    of   watery    vapour. 
Hence  a  continued  supply  of  fresh  air,  laden 
with  oxygen,  is  needful  to  maintain  life.    For 
the  want  of  it,  out  of  146  prisoners  shut  up 
in  the  "  Black  Hole"  of  Calcutta,  which  was 
not  a  hole  at  all  but  only  a  room  too  small 
for  its  occupants,  123  perished  in  eight  hours, 
as  did  260  out  of  300  Russian  prisoners  con- 
fined in  a  cave  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

[AIR.] 

2.  Music :  The  signs  to  mark  where  breath 
is  to  be  taken  are — '  *   J.    (Grove.) 

UJ.  In  special  phrases : 
L  Below  one's  breath:    The  same  as  under 
one's  breath. 

2.  In  breath : 

(1)  Breathing,  alive. 

"  When  your  first  queen's  again  in  breath.* 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  T.  L 

(2)  Able  to  breathe. 

"  I  am  scarce  in  treath,  my  lord.'— Shakesp. :  Kmf 
Lear,  1L  2. 

3.  Out  of  breath :  Breathless,  exhausted. 

i.  Under  one's  breath  :  Very  quietly,  in  fear. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin.  as;  expect,   X  en  op  h  on,  eyist.     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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breathable— breathing 


"The  result  of  the  adventure  used  to  be  spoken  of 
under  our  breath  and  in  secret.'— tf.  ililier :  Schoolt 
and  Schor,lmatter$,  p.  69. 

5.  With  bated  breath :  In  a  humble,  subser- 
vient voice. 

"Shall  I  bend  low,  aiid  in  ft  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness." 
Shaketp. :  Her.  <tf  Venice,  i.  i 

6.  Breath  of  life :  The  souL 

"  Tet  one  doubt 

Pursues  me  [Adam]  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die: 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man 
Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  clod." 

Milton  :  Par.  Lott,  x.  782—791. 

7.  To  take  one's  breath  (lit.  or  fig.):  To  pause, 
to  recover  one's  self. 

8.  To  catch  one's  breath:  To  prevent   one 
from  breathing  freely. 

9.  To  hold  one's  breath:  To  be  eagerly  ex- 
pectant 

breath-figure,  s.  A  figure  produced  by 
the  breath,  after  a  coin  or  anything  similar 
has  been  laid  upon  a  plate  of  smooth  metal  or 
glass.  The  figure  is  that  of  the  coin.  Elec- 
tricity may  have  to  do  with  its  production. 

breath-giver,  s.  He  who  gives  life,  or 
the  power  of  breathing ;  God. 

"  Peace,  wicked  woman,  peace,  vnworthy  to  breath, 
that  doest  not  acknowledge  the  breu'h-giirr ;  most 
vnworthy  to  haue  a  ton.'ue,  which  speakest  against 
him,  through  whom  thou  speakest.'—  /Sidney :  Arca- 
dia, p.  263. 

breath -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  breath(e);  -able.] 
That  may  be  breathed,  fit  to  be  breathed. 

"  The  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood,  and 
the  taking  in  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  go  on  BO  long  as  the  air  is  breathable." — Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  1862,  p.  485. 

1  breath  -a  ble  ness,  *.  [Eng.  breathable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  breathable,  or  fit 
to  be  breathed. 

breathe,  *  breath,  *  brethyn,  *  brethe, 
*.i.  &  t.  [BREATH,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Literally.   Of  beings: 

1.  To  inhale  or  exhale  air,  to  respire. 

"Whi!  yit  thou  art  aboueand  brethett.'—Wycliffe: 
Xcclut.  xzxiii  21. 

"Brethrn,  or  ondyn.  Kpira,  anelo,  atpiro."  — 
Prompt,  far*. 

f  2.  To  have  the  power  of  respiration,  to  live. 

"...  be  left  none  remaining,  but  utterly  destroyed 
•11  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com- 
manded."— Joshua  x.  40. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persona :  To  take  breath,  to  recover 
oneself. 

"  He  presently  followed  the  victory  so  hot  upon  the 
Scots,  that  he  suffered  them  not  to  breathe,  or  gather 
themselves  together  again."  — Spenwr.  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  pass  as  air,  to  be  exhaled. 

"  Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in." 
Shaketp. :  Ramco  and  Juliet,  IT.  3. 

(2)  To  live  ;  to  be  actively  in  motion. 

"  Deep  thoughts  of  majesty  and  might 
For  ever  breathing  there." 

Jlemant:  Bryri  Wen. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  With  a  cognate  object : 

L  Literally :  To  inhale  or  exhale. 

"  Glad  are  they  who  therein  sail, 
Once  wore  to  bre'i'ht  the  balmy  gale." 

Wilton :  /tie  of  I'almt,  iii.  208. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  emit  as  a  breath,  to  set  in  motion 
softly  ;  to  exhale,  to  be  redolent  of. 

(1)  Of  air  or  wind. 

"  Place  me  where  winter  breathet  his  keenest  air." 
Camper  :  Table  Talk. 

(2)  Of  music. 

"  And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  bn-afhm." 

Milt,,,, :  11  Perueroto. 

(3)  Of  odours. 

"  His  altar  brrathi-t 
Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  flowers." 

Milton  ./'./,.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  declare  or  express. 
0)  By  speech. 

(a)  In  a  bad  sense :  To  threaten. 

"Some  recommended  caution  .and  delay:  other* 
breathed  nothing  but  war."  —  Ma.co.ulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng., 
eh.  xxvi. 

(b)  Of  prayers  or  vows :  To  utter  softly. 

"  I  have  toward  heaven  breathe/I  a  secret  vow." 

Shaketp. :  tier,  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

(2)  By  outward  signs. 

"And  his  whole  figure  breathed  Intelligence." 

Wordtworth  :  Excurtinn,  bk.  1. 


3.  To  set  in  motion  or  act  upon  with  the 
breath. 

"  They  breathe  the  flute  or  strike  the  vocal  wire." 
Prior. 

ii.  With  an  object  not  cognate : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  give  time  or  rest  for  breathing  to. 

"  After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed, 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse." 
Shaketp. :  2  Urn.  ir.,  i.  1. 

2.  (Reflezively) :  To  take  recreation  ;  to  take 
exercise. 

"  I  think  thou  was  created  for  men  to  breathe  them- 
selves upon."— Shaketp. :  AlCi  Well.  ii.  :i.  (ffaret.) 

"  .  .  .  .  they  had  also  of  aunclent  time  divers  other 
Manor  houses  of  lesse  cost  and  capacitie,  planted  in 
divers  parts  of  this  country,  in  which  they  used  to 
breathe  themselves."— Lambarde :  Peramb.  of  Kent. 
p.  23». 

3.  To  put  out  of  breath  ;  to  exhaust. 

"Christian  began  to  pant  and  said,  'I  dare  say  this 
is  a  breathing  hill.' "— Bunyan  :  P.  P..  pt  ii. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  allow  to  rest  for  a  time. 

"  Tho,  when  no  more  cnnld  nigh  to  him  approch, 
He  breath'd  his  sword,  and  rested  him  tin  day." 
Spenur:  F.  «.,  VI.  xl  47. 

2.  To  give  air  or  vent  to. 

"She  sunk  down  at  her  feet  in  fits,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  breathe  a  vein."— fffcAardton  :  Clariua, 
vol.  viii.,  lett  29. 
C.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  breathe  again : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  take  breath  afresh. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  recover  one's  senses  or  cour- 
age, to  be  relieved  in  mind. 

2.  To  breathe  mit  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  emit  as  breath. 

"She  is  called,  by  ancient  authors,  the  tenth  muse, 
and  by  Plutarch  is  compared  to  Caius,  the  son  of 
Vulcan,  who  breathed  out  nothing  but  flame."— Spect. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(o)  To  exhale.     [B.i.  II.  1.] 
"  Whan  thel  shuld  brethen  out  ther  soulls  In  the 
bosom  of  ther  modris."—  Wycliffe:  Lament.  11.  12. 

(b)  To  utter  threateningly.     [B.  i.  II.  2  (1).] 
"  So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Ben.  vr.,  i.  4. 

"And  Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatening  and 
slaughter  .  .  ."— *dc«ix.  1. 

3.  To  breathe  into :  To  cause  to  pass  into  as 
a  breath. 

"  He  breathed  into  us  the  breath  of  life,  a  vital  active 
spirit; .  .  ."—Decay  of  Piety. 

*  4.  To  breathe  after :  To  aspire  to,  aim  at. 
"We  disown  ourselves  to  be   his  creatures,  if  we 

breathe  not  after  a  resemblance  to  him  in  what  he 
is  imitable."— Charnock :  Ditcourtet,  11.  259. 

5.  To  breathe  one's  last :  To  die. 

breathed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BREATHE,  «.] 

L  Gen. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

"  Each  heart  shall  echo  to  the  strain 
Breathed  in  the  warrior's  praise." 

Hemant :  The  Crutadert'  War-Song. 

II  Specially: 

*  1.  Full  of  breath  ;  having  good  breath  or 
wind ;  stout. 

"Thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift  as  breathed  stags."— 
Shaketp.  :  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Induct.,  il. 

2.  Wanting  in  breath  ;  out  of  breath. 

"Mr.  Tulkinghorn  arrives  in  his  turret-room,  a 
little  breathed  by  the  Journey  op."— Dickent :  Bleak 
Boute. 

*  breathe  man,  '  brethe  man,  s.  [Eng. 
breathe ;  -man.']  •  One  who  blows  a  horn, 
trumpet,  &c. 

"  Bremly  the  brethemen  bragges  in  troumppes." 
iforte  Artful  re,  4,107. 

breath'-er,  *  breth-ere, «.  [Eng.  breathje); 

•€T.] 

1.  Literally : 

1 1.  One  who  breathes,  or  lives. 

"  When  all  the  breathert  of  this  world  are  dead, 
You  still  shall  live."  Shaketp. :  Sonnett,  81. 

*  2.  One  who  utters  or  publishes  anything. 

"Saul,  yit  brethere,   or  blowere,  of  manassls   and 

betyug,  or  sleyng,  into  dlsciplls  of  the  Lord,  cam  nygh 

to  the  princes  of  prestis,  and  axide  of  hem  epistlis 

into  Damaske,  to  synagogls."—  Wydiffe :  A  ctt  ix.  1. 

"  No  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 

But  it  confounds  the  brrn'hi'r." 

Shaketp.  :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  iv.  4. 

IL  Figuratively: 

t  1.  An  inspirer ;  one  that  animates  or  in- 
fuses by  inspiration. 

"  The  breather  of  all  life  does  now  expire." 

Norrit. 

2.  That  which  puts  out  of  breath  or  ex- 
hausts.   (Colloquial.) 


"  It's  a  breather."— Dickent :  Dumbest  and  Son. 

3.  An  exercise  gallop,  to  improve  the  wind. 
(Colloquial.) 

"...  for  the  famous  Worcestershire  Jockey  gar* 
him  his  breather."— Daily  ffewt.  Sept  11,  1878. 

*  breath  -ful,  a.     [Eng.  breath  ;  ful(l).~\ 

1.  Literally :  Full  of  breath  or  wind. 

"  And  eke  the.  bretthfull  bellowes  blew  amain«, 
-Like  to  the  NVrthren  winde.  that  none  could  heart.* 
Spenur:  F.Q..  IV.  v.  88. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Full  of  odour. 

"  Fresh  Costmarie.  and  breath/till  CamomilL" 

Spenter :  Maio/Mlmai,  19&. 

(2)  Full  of  life  ;  living. 

breath   ing,  *  breth  inge,  *  broth  ing, 
*  breth  -ynge,  pr.  par. ,  a. ,  &  ».     I  BREATH  E.  } 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.   &  particip.  adj. :  In, 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  But,  oh  I  the  life  In  Nature's  green  domains, 
The  breathing  sense  of  Joy!   where  flowers  are 
springing."         Hemant :  The  Releate  of  Tauo. 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  inhaling  and  exhal- 
ing breath  ;  respiration. 

"The  laborious  breathing  necessary  in  high  region* 
would,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  increase  th» 
size  of  the  chest  "—Darwin :  Origin  of  Speciet  (ed. 
1869),  ch.  vL,  p.  198. 

(2)  The  breath. 

"  Tis  her  brenthixff  that  perfumes." 

Shaketp. :  CymbeUnt,  II.  1 

(3)  Air  in    gentle   motion ;    a   very   light 
breeze,  a  breath  of  air. 

"  No  gentle  breathing!  from  thy  distant  sky 
Came  o'er  his  path,  and  whisper'd  '  Liberty  1 ' " 

Hemant:  Klysium. 
"  Vast  as  it  is,  it  answers  as  it  flows 
The  breathing*  of  the  lightest  air  that  blow*" 

Coteper:  IMirement. 

(4)  Exercise  taken  to  promote  ease  of  respir- 
ation. 

"  Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too." 

Shaketp. :  fericlet,  Ii.  S. 

(5)  A  breathing-place,  a  rent. 

"  The  warmth  distends  the  chinks,  and  makes 
New  breathingi  whence  new  nourishment  she 
takes."  Dryden. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  aspiration  or  earnest  desire,  accom- 
panied by  secret  prayer  for  anything. 

"Thou  hast  heard  my  voice;  hide  not  thine  ear  at 
my  breathing,  at  my  cry."— Lam.  III.  56. 

(2)  Any  gentle  influence  or  inspiration,  as 
"  the  breathings  of  the  spirit." 

(3)  Utterance,  publicity  by  word  of  mouth, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose." 

Shakeip.  :  Ant.  i  C'leop.,  i.  8. 

IL  Technically: 

(1)  Grammar: 

(a)  Aspiration  ;  the  sound  produced  by  th» 
use  of  the  letter  h. 

(b)  Greek  Grammar:   A  mark  placed  over 
the  initial  vowel  of  a  word  to  denote  aspira- 
tion.     There  are  two  kinds  :  (a)  the  rough 
breathing    (spiritus    asper),    indicated   by   a 
turned  comma  ( ' ),  signifies  that  the  vowel  is 
to  be  pronounced  as  if  preceded  by  the  letter 
h,    as   OVITOS    (pronounced   hautns);    (ft)  the 
smooth  breathing  (spiritus  lenis),  indicated  by 
a  comma  over  the  vowel  ( ' ),  signifies  the 
absence  of  any  aspirate,  as  avrbs  (pronounced 
autos). 

(2)  Hunting :   This   word,  applied   to   the 
stag,  has  the  same  meaning  as  at  gaze.    [GAZE, 
«.] 

breathing  place,  s. 

1.  An  outlet  or  vent  for  breathing  or  the 
passage  of  air. 

2.  A  place  for  taking  breath ;  a  pause. 

"That  csssura,  or  breathing-place,  in  the  midst  of 
the  verse,  neither  Italian  nor  Spanish  have,  the 
French  and  we  almost  never  fail  of.  "—Sidney :  Defence 
o/Poety. 

breathing-pore,  s. 

Bot. :  A  pore  in  the  cuticle  of  plants. 

breathing-space,  s.  Room  or  time  for 
breathing,  or  recovering  one's  self.  (Lit.  A 

fig-) 

"There  the  passions,  cramp'd  no  Ions—,  shall  hav* 
scope  nnd  breathing-tparc." 

Tenni/ton:  Lockstey  Hall. 

breathing-time,  s.  A  time  or  space  for 
recovering  one's  breath  (lit.  <i'fig.);  a  pause  ; 
relaxation. 

"  This  breathing-time  the  matron  took  ;  and  then 
Besuuied  the  thread  of  her  discourse  again." 

Dryden :  The  Bind  and  Panther,  iii. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  to  -c.    cy     a.     qu     kw. 


breathless— breech 
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"  We  bare  growm  wise  enough  to  shrink  from  un- 
necessary interference  in  foreign  brawis :  and  it  be- 
hoves us  to  turn  this  happy  breathing-time  to  the  best 
account. "—Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  1,  186S. 

breathing-while,  s.  The  space  of  time 
in  which  one  could  take  a  breath  ;  a  moment, 
an  instant.  [BREATH,  4.] 

"  Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  brrnthina-Khile." 

Hhakeip.  :  Vema  t  Admit,  1,142, 

breath -less.  a.    [Eng.  breath;  -lett.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Wanting  in  breath  ;  out  of  breath. 
"  Urging  his  followers,  till  their  foes,  beset. 

Stand  faint  aud  Irretithleu,  but  undaunted  yet." 
Bemant^  The  Abencerrage,  c.  L 

2.  Dead,  lifeless. 

"  Defends  the  breathle»  carcass  on  the  ground." 

Pope  :  Homer  t  Iliad,  xvi. 

3.  Attended   with  exhaustion  or  want  of 
breath. 

"  How  I  remember  that  breathlea  flight." 

Longfellow :  The  U  olden  Legend,  if. 

II.  Figvratirely  :  Excited,  eager  ;  holding 
one's  breath  in  anxiety  or  eagerness. 

"Thronging  round  him,  breathleu  thousands  Kaze." 
Htmani:  The  Abencerrage,  it. 

breath'-less-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  breathless ;  -ly.] 
In  a  breathless  manner. 

breath  -  less  -  n&SS,     s.     [Eng.    breathless; 
•ness.]    Breathless  condition  ;  want  of  breath. 

"Methinks  I  hear  the  soldiers  and  busie  officers 
when  they  were  rolling  that  other  weighty  stone  (for 
smch  we  probably  conceive),  to  the  mouth  of  the  vault 
with  much  toil  and  sweat  aud  breathletmeu,  how 
they  bragged  of  the  sureuess  of  the  place."— Bp.  Hall : 


*  breath' -if,  o.     [Eng.  breath;  -y.]     Full  of 
air  or  wind,  windy. 

"Lightning  is  less  flamy  and  leu  breathy."— Swan 
Speculum  llundi  (1636),  p.  186. 

brecc  -i-a  (oo  as  ch),  s.  [Ital.  breccia  ;  Fr. 
breche  =  (1)  a  breach,  (2)  a  fragment] 

1.  Building,  Comm.,  <tc. :  A  kind  of  marble 
composed  of  a  mass  of  angular  fragments, 
closely  cemented  together  in  such  a  manner 
that    when    broken   they   form   breches   or 
notches. 

2.  Geol. :  The  word  has  now  a  more  extended 
signification.      It  signifies  a  rock  composed 
of  angular  as  distinguished  from  rounded  frag- 
ments united  by  a  cement  of  lime,  oxide  of 
iron,  &c.    The  fragments  of  course  are  derived 
from  pre-existing  rocks.    Presumably  these 
are  not  far  off,  for  if  the  fragments  had  been 
transported  from  a  distance  by  water,  their 
angles  would  have  been  rounded  off.    There 
are  quartsite  breccias,  ferruginous  breccias, 
volcanic  breccias,  bone  breccias,  &c. 

"...  faced  with  barricades  of  limestone  rock,  inter- 
mixed with  huge  masses  of  breccia,  or  pebbles  imbedded 
in  some  softer  substance  which  has  hardened  around 
them  like  mortar."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxii. 

"  I  noticed  that  the  smaller  streams  in  the  Pampas 
were  paved  with  a  breccia  of  bones."— narwin  :  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  vii.,  p.  131. 

forecc -I-a-ted  (cc  as  ch),  a.  [BRECCIA.] 
Abounding  in  breccia  ;  consisting  of  angular 
fragments  cemented  together. 

"  There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous 
rocks  have  been  forced  by  subsequent  injection  through 
clays  and  marly  limestones,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  has  become  blended  iu  one  confused  and  brec- 
ciated  mass." — Lyell  :  Princ.  of  Ueol.,  Hi.  259. 

breec-l-0- (CO  as  ohX  p«/.  [BRECCIA.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  in  part  consisting  of  a  breccia. 

breccio-conglomerate,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  consisting  partly  of  angular 
and  partly  of  rounded  materials.    (Rutley.) 

*  brech,  s.    [BREACH,  BREECH.] 
brech -am,  bre«h'-ame  (ch  guttural),  s. 
[Etym.  doubtful;  cf.*A.S.  beorgan  =  to  pro- 
tect ;  the  second  element  is  prob.  Eng.  home 
(q.v.).l  The  collar  of  a  draught-horse.  (Scotch.) 

*  brech' -an,    *  breck  -an     (Scotch),     s. 
[BRACKEN."]    Ferns. 

"  Far  dearer  to  me  you  lone  gleno'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lam:  yellow  broom." 
Burnt :  Caledonia. 

*  breche.  s.    [BREECH,  BREACH.] 

*  breck,  *  brack,  s.    [BREACH.] 

1.  A  gap  in  a  hedge.    (Bailey.) 

2.  A  piece  of  unenclosed  arable  land;   a 
sheep-walk. 

»  breck -en,  *.    [BRACKEN.] 

*bred,  *breid,».    [BREAD.] 
1.  Bread. 


*'  Bred,  kalues  fleis,  and  flures  bred, 
And  buttere,  hem  tho  soudes  bed." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  1,013-14. 
"  Quhow  understand  ye  that  is  writtin  be  8.  Paull. 
We  nr  uiuuy  ane  breid  aud  ane  body  1"-Jt.  Winyet : 
QMftfent;  Keith'i  Hi*..  App.,  p.  2M. 

2.  A  loaf  or  mass  of  bread  by  itself,  whether 
large  or  small.  (The  term  is  still  vulgarly 
used  by  bakers  in  this  sense.)  (Scotch.) 

"  Quhy  use  ye  at  your  Comniuuiouu  now  four,  now 
thre  coiipis,  and  uiouy  breidiiT—JV.  Winyet:  ft.icj- 
tiuiu;  Keith' t  Hilt.,  A  pp.,  p.  832. 

\  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  its  rela- 
tive size. 

"  Imprimis,  daylie  xiii)  gret  bred.  To  the  lavander 
ill  gree  bred.  Suiuuia  of  bred,  lix  gret  bre.i."— Royal 


oitieh'M:  Chain 


•it  Mary,  i.  173,  17*. 


*  bred-wrigte,    s.     [O.    Eng.    bred  = 
bread,  and    wright  (q.v.)  =  a  maker.]     One 
who  makes  bread,  a  baker. 

"  Quath  this  bred-umgte,  '  litheth  nu  me." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  2,077. 

bred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BREED,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"Their  malice  was  bred  iu  them."—  Witdom,  xii.  10. 
"  Not  so  the  Borderer :— bred  to  war, 
He  kuew  the  battle's  dm  afar.' 

Scott :  Marmion.  r.  4. 

7  Often  in  composition.  [HALF-BRED,  ILL- 
BRED,  WELL-BRED.] 

bred-sore,  s.    A  whitlow. 

bre"d'-ber-gite,  5.  [From  Bredberg,  a  Swedish 
mineralogist.] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  garnet,  described  by 
Dana  as  Lime-magnesia  Iron-garnet.  It  is 
from  Sala  in  Swed«n. 

*bredde,  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [BREED.]    Bred, 
geLerated.     (Prompt.  Pare.) 

"  It  wimiede,  bredde,  and  rotede  thor." 

Storf  of  Gen.  and  Bxod.,  3,342. 

*  bred-dit,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [BRAIDED.]  Covered, 

as  though  with  embroidery. 

"  The  durris  aud  the  windois  all  war  breddit 
With  uiassie  gold,  quhairof  the  fynes  scheddit" 

f-alice  of  Uonjur,  ill.  68.    (Edin.  ed.,  1579.) 

*  brede  (1),    v.t.    &   t.     [BREED.]     (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  brede  (2),  v.i.     [A.S.   br&dan  =  to  extend, 
spread  ;  or  perhaps  =  breed,  grow.]     [BREED, 
v.,  B.,  3,  (2).]    To  spread  out,  to  extend. 

"Aud  blomys  hriuht  besyd  tbame  bredii." 

Barbour :  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  xvi.  68. 

*  brede  (3),  *  breden,  v.t.     [A.S.  bradan.] 
To  roast,  burn. 

"  His  ftesce  he  gan  breden." — Laynmon,  iii.  31. 
"  Man  and  hons  thei  brent  aud  bredden."— Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  270. 

*  brede  (4),  *  breid,  v.    [BREED,  v.]    To  re- 

semble. 

*  brede  (1),  s.    [BRAID,  s.]    A  braid,  a  piece  of 

braiding  or  embroidery. 

"  In  a  curious  brrdr  of  needlework,  one  colour  falls 
away  by  suoh  just  degrees,  and  another  rises  so  insen- 
sibly, that  we  see  the  variety,  without  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  the  one  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  other."— Addiion. 
"  Half-hipped  in  glowing  gauze  and  golden  brede." 

Tennyton  :  Princeu,  vi.  118. 

*  brede  (2),  s.      [A.S.  brerd=&  brim,  ...  a 
shore,  a  bank.  ]    A  limit. 

"The  burne  blessed  hym  belyne  *  the  bred  ft  passed  * 
Gate,  t  the  Or.  f  night,  2,071. 

*  brede  (3),  pa.  par.  &  s.    [A.  S.  br&de  —  roasted 
meat  (Somner).]     Roast  meat. 

"Sam  as  brede  broohede,  and  bierdez  thame  toomede.' 
Morte  Arthure,  1,052. 

*  brede  (4),  *  bred,  s.    [BREAD.] 

*  brede-huche,  •  bredhi tithe,  -.    A 
lump  of  bread. 

"  Brede-huche  (bredhittthe,  P.)    Turrundula.  UG.  in 
turgeo. "— Prompt.  Part. 

*  brede  (5),  s.    [A.S.  bred  =  a  plank,  a  board.] 
A  small  table. 

"  Brede,  or  lytylle  borde.    Mensula,  tabetta,  aaeru- 
hu.'— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  brede  -  chase,  *  bred  -  chese,  s. 

[Provinc.  Eng.  of  Eastern  counties  bred  =  a 
braid  used  to  press  curd  for  cheese  ;  or  bred 
=  a  braid-platter ;  chese  —  Eng.  cheese.  ]  A 
cheese  freshly  taken  from  the  press  or  served 
on  a  "  bred,"  or  broad  platter.  (H'ot/.) 

"  Oredechete   (bredchete,  P.).      Jumtata  (junctata, 
P.)."— Prompt.  Par*. 

*  brede  (6),  s.    [BREADTH,  BROAD.]    Breadth. 


" Brede  or  sqnarenesse,  eroitture."—Paligram. 


'  bredir,  ».  pi.    [BROTHER.]    Brethren. 

'  bredis,  s.  pi.  [Jamiespn  says  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  same  with  in  brede  as  used  by 
Chaucer,  which  Tyrwhitt  renders  abroad. 
Thus  brondyn  in  bredis  is  "  branched  out." 
But  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  MS. 
has  been  mis-read,  and  that  we  shonld  read 
broudyn  in  bredis  =  embroidered,  as  with 
braids.  ]  [BREDE  (1),  s.  ] 

"  The  birth  that  the  ground  bure  was  brondyn  in 

bredit. 

With  gersa  gay  as  the  gold,  and  grams  of  grace." 
foulate,  L  3.    MS. 

'  bredthe,  s     [BREADTH.]    Breadth. 

"  Bredthe  of  any  thyng,  largeur.'—Paltgrate. 

*  bred-yn  (1),  v.t.    [BREED.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 


bred-yn  (2),  v.t. 
Parv.) 


[BROADEN.]      (Prompt. 


*  bred-ynge  (1),  pr.  par.  &  ».    [BREED,  ».] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bred-ynge  (2),  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BREDYH  (2).] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bred-ynge  (3),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [BRAIDING.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

bree  (1),  brie,  brew,  broo  (Scotch),  *. 
[A.S.  briw;  Dut  brij  ;  Ger.  brei  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
bri,  brio ;  M.  H.  Ger.  bri,  brie.]  [BREW  (1), «.] 

1.  Broth,  soup. 

"  The  priest  said  grace,  and  all  the  thrang  fell  tee, 
And  ply'd  their  cutties  at  the  smervy  bree." 

Ron :  ffelenore,  p.  IU. 
"  Oood  beef  and  mutton  to  be  broo, 
Dight  spits,  and  then  laid  the  rosts  to." 

Sir  £geir.,  p.  <C 

2.  Juice,  sauce. 

3.  Water,  the  sea  ;  moisture  of  any  kind. 

"  Brent  in  the  bre  with  the  breme  lowe." 

Dettruct.  of  Troy,  12,514. 
"  A'  ye  douce  folk,  I've  home  aboou  the  broo, 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  ?ay  or  do  !" 

Burnt :  1  he  Brigi  of  Ayr. 

*  bree  (2),  *  broo,  s.    [A  corruption  of  O.  Fr. 

brigue ;  O.  Eng.  brige  =  contention,  quarrel.] 
Hurry,  bustle,  tumult. 

"  Nae  doubt,  when  ony  sic  poor  cliiel'  as  me 
Plays  tricks  like  that :  ye  11,  in  a  hurrv  see 
It  tiro'  the  parish  raise  an  unco  bree. 

Shirref :  Poemt,  p.  ft. 

bree  (3),  ».    [BRE.]    The  eye-brow. 

breea,  s.    [BRAY  (3),  ».] 

In  East  Yorkshire :  The  bank  of  a  river. 
(Pro/.  Phillips:  Rivers,  £c.,  of  Yorkshire,  p. 
262.) 

breech,  bre^h,  •  brek,  *  breke, 
*  bryfh  (both  sing,  and  pi.),  *  bryche 
(sing.),  breeches  (pi.)  (pron.  brich-ef 
(Eng.),  breeks,  breiks  (pi.)  (Scotch),  s.  it 
a.  [A, 8.  broc,  bree  (pi.  bree,  brcec)  =  breeches, 
trowsers,  a  girdle  ;  O.  Icel.  brok  (pL  brcekr) ; 
O.  Dan.  brog;  Dut.  broek ;  O.  F/ies.  bree;  M. 
H.  Ger.  bruoch ;  O.  H.  Ger.  pruoh ;  Provinc. 
Fr.  brougues  ;  Lat  braca,  bracca  (sing.),  bracce, 
braccce  (pi.),  all  =  trowsers,  breeches;  Gael. 
briogais  ;  Ir.  brog.  The  relation  between  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  forma  is  not  clearly 
made  out.)  [BROGUE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  A  garment  worn  to  cover  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  ;  drawers.  (Originally  used  of  the 
dress  of  women  as  well  as  of  men,  but  now 
confined  to  the  latter.) 

(a)  Very  rarely  in  the  singular. 

"  The   wommen    wereu   breech  as  well  as  men." — 
MaundetiUe :  Voiage,  p.  250. 
"  That  you  might  still  hare  woni  the  petticoat. 

And  ne'er  had  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster." 
Shaketp. :  3  Ben.  I'/.,  T.  6. 

(6)  Now  only  in  this  sense  in  the  pluraL 

"  .  .  .  .  and  shall  have  linen  breechet  upon  their 
loins  ;  they  shall  not  gird  themselves  with  anything 
that  causeth  sweat."— Etek.  xliv.  18. 


"  .  .  .  .  stoles,  albs ;  chlamydes,  togas,  Chinese  silks, 
Afghanu  shawls,  trunk-hose,  leather  breechet,  Celtic 
phllibegs  .  .  ."—Carlyle:  Sartor  A«artuj,bk.  i.,ch.  T. 

1  The  Jewish  priests  wore  linen  breeches 
(Exod.  xxviii.  42,  xxxix.  28  ;  Levit.  xvi.  4).  In 
classical  times  breeches  were  worn  only  bj 
the  non- Roman  and  non-Grecian  nations. 

(2)  Sing.  :  The  hinder  part  of  the  person, 
covered  by  the  trowsers.  (Hayward.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  hinder  part  of  anything.    [IL  L] 


boll,  b£y;  pout,  jo'wl;  cat,  9clL  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sipn  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &<•-  *  bel,  del. 
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(2)  To  have  the  breeches,  To  wear  the  breeches : 
To  be  master.  (Said  of  wives  who  rule  their 
husbands.) 

"Terrntia.  being  a  mo»t  cruel  woman,  ami  maring 
her  husband's  brecchet.'—  A'orth  :  Plutarch.    (Cicero. ) 
"Come.  Lorez,  let's  give  our  wives  the  breeches  too. 
For  they  will  have  'em." 

Beaum.  t  Fletcher:  Women  Pleated,  v.  S. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Firearms  and  Ordnance :  The  rear  portion 
Of  a  gun  ;  the  part  behiud  the  chamber. 

2.  Shipbuilding :  The  outer  angle  of  a  knee- 
timber  ;  the  inner  angle  is  the  throat. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  breech  in 
any  of  the  senses  given  under  A. 

breech-band,  .-•. 

Harness:  The  same  as  breeching,  s.  (2)(q.v.). 

breech-belt,  *  breche  belt,  *  brck 
belt,  s.     A  belt  or  girdle  used  to  sustain  the 
breeches ;  a  waist-belt. 

"His  breche-hrll  all  tobrast " 

Hunttyng  of  the  Hare.  205. 

breech-block,  *.  A  movable  piece  at 
the  breech  of  a  breech-loading  gun,  which  is 
withdrawn  for  the  insertion  of  a  cartridge  and 
closed  before  firing,  to  receive  the  impact  of 
the  recoil.  [FIRE-ARM.] 

breech  -  girdle,     *  brech  -  gurdel, 

•  brech  -  gerdel,    «  breek     girdille, 

•  breg  gurdel,  *  brlch-gerdel,  *  brek 
gurdcl,    *  bre-gurdel,    *  bri-gurdel, 
*bry-gyr-dylL  s.     [Eng.  breech;  O.  Eng. 
brevh,  breche,  &c.=  breech,  and  girdle.] 

1.  The  same  as  breech-belt. 

"Small  trees  that  ben  non  hyere  than  a  maunes 
treekyirditte.~—Maunde«ill»,  p.  50. 

"  Jeremte's  brech-grrdel  rotede  bezide  the  wetere."— 
Afenbite  of  InwU  (ed.  Morris),  p.  205. 

2.  The  waist,  the  middle.    [BREOOURDEL.] 

breech-loader,  s.  A  fire-arm  in  which 
the  charge  is  introduced  at  the  rear  instead  of 
at  the  muzzle.  In  small  arms  the  barrels  may 
be  hinged,  or  the  breech  may  be  opened  and 
closed  by  means  of  a  movable  block  of  metal ; 
in  artillery  the  breech  is  closed  by  a  screw  or 
a  wedge.  The  use  of  breech-loaders  goes  back 
to  the  sixteenth  century ;  indeed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  that  form  of  arm  is  about  as  old  as 
the  muzzle-loader.  In  the  modern  form,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  quite  recent  introduction.  The 
Prussian  needle-gun,  which  dates  from  about 
1840,  was  the  first  breech-loading  rifle  used 
as  a  military  weapon.  The  soldiers  of  all 
European  armies  now  use  breech-loaders. 
[MAGAZINE-RIFLE.] 

"AndZher  and  still  more  Important  lesson  of  the 
present  war  is  found  in  the  use  at  ouce  of  intreuch- 
meuts  and  bretch -loader t.~— Time*,  Dec.  12,  1877. 

breech-loading,  a.  Made  to  be  loaded 
at  the  breech. 

Breech-loading  gun  or  cannon :  A  gun  or 
cannon  made  to  be  loaded  at  the  breech  in 
place  of  the  muzzle. 

Breech-loading  rifle:  A  rifle  made  to  be 
loaded  at  the  breech. 

breech-pin,  s. 

Fire-arms:  A  plug  screwed  into  the  rear 
end  of  a  barrel,  forming  the  botto*m  of  the 
charge-chamber.  Otherwise  called  a  breech- 
ping  or  breech-screw. 

breech-screw,  s. 

Fire-arms :  The  plug  Which  closes  the  rear 
end  of  th*e  bore  of  a  fire-arm  barrel.  The 
parts  are  Irtiown  as  the  plug,  the  face,  the 
tenon,  the  tang,  and  the  tang-screw  hole. 

breech-sight,  s. 

Fire-arms :  The  hinder  sight  of  a  gun.  In 
conjunction  with  the  front  sight  it  serves  to 
aim  the  gun  at  an  object.  It  is  graduated  to 
degrees  and  fractions,  thefr  length  on  the 
scale  being  equal  to  the  tangents  of  an  arc 
having  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  front  and  rear  sights.  The  front  sight  is 
merely  a  short  piece  of  metal  screwed  into 
the  gun,  usually  at  the  muzzle,  but  some- 
times between  the  trunnions,  or  on  one  of  the 
rimbases,  with  its  upper  edge  parallel  to  the 
bore  of  the  gun.  The  rear  sight  may  be  de- 
tached, having  a  circular  base  fitting  the  liase 
of  the  gun,  or  may  slide  through  a  slotted  lug, 
and  be  retained  at  any  given  height  by  a  set 
screw.  The  breech-sight,  the  tangent  scale, 
and  the  pendulum  are  merely  ditfereiit  forms 
of  this  device.  (Knight.) 

breech-wrench,  i. 

Fire-arms:  A  wrench  used  In  turning  out 
the  breech-pin  of  a  fire-arm. 


breech  (or  as  br]bh),  v.t.    [From  breech,  s. 
(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  into  breeches. 

2.  To  whip  upon  the  breech. 
IL  Technically: 

Of  a  gun :  To  fit  with  a  breech  ;  to  fasten 
with  breeching  (q.v.). 

bree9hed  (or  as  brfyhed)  (Eng.),  breeked 
(Scotch).    [BREECH,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

(1)  Wearing,  or  having  on  breeches. 

"  But  I  can  perceive  that  the  idea,  roinautic  as  it  is, 
is  strongly  felt  by  the  blue-coated,  red-breeked  crea- 
tures, who  are  wanted  just  now  to  reinforce  the  maimed 
armies  of  the  Emperor."  -Rally  Newt,  Sept.  3,  1870. 

(2)  Put  into  breeches  ;  hence  grown  up. 

(3)  Whipped  on  the  breech.    (Beaum.  £  Fl.) 
*2.  Figuratively:  Covered,  hidden. 

"  There,  the  murderers, 

Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  tt.  S. 

IL  Technically: 

Of  guns :  Having  a  breech. 

*  bree9h'-er,  s.    {Breech ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  breeches. 

2.  One  who  Hogs  on  the  breech. 

"  fettenr.    A  whipper,  scourger,  breecher.'— Cotgrave. 

breeches  (pron.  brich  -65),  s.  pi.   [BREECH.] 

breeches-bible,  5.  A  name  given  to  a 
bible  printed  in  1579,  and  so  called  from  the 
reading  of  Genesis  iii.  7  :  "they  sowed  figge- 
tree  leaves  together  and  made  themselves 
breeches."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bible  has 
no  more  distinctive  right  to  the  name  than 
Wicklifl'e's  version,  in  which  the  same  words 
are  also  found. 

bree9h  -ing  (or  as  br  1911  -ing),  pr.  par.,  a., 
&s.    [BREECH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  The  act  of  whipping 
on  the  breech  ;  the  state  of  being  so  whipped. 
"  Memorandum,  that  I  owe  AiMtumestes  a  breeching." 
—Brewer:  Lingua,  UL  1. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Ordnance :  A  rope  secured  by  a  thimble 
to  the  breeching-loop  of  a  ship's  gun,  and 
attached  by  its  ends  to  ring-bolts  on  each 
side  of  the  port-hole,   serving  to  limit  the 
recoil  of  the  gun  when  fired.     The  breeching- 
loop   occupies    the   place   of    the   ordinary 
cascabel. 

2.  Harness:  The  portion  which  comes  be- 
hind the  buttocks  of  a  horse,  and  enables  him 
to  hold  back  the  vehicle  in  descending  a  hill. 
It  is  called  also  a  breech-band. 

3.  Furnace :  A  bifurcated  smoke-pipe  of  a 
furnace  or  heater. 

breeching  hook,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  loop  or  hook  on  the  shaft  of  a 
carriage  for  the  attachment  of  the  strap  of 
the  breeching,  by  which  the  horse  bears  back- 
wardly  against  the  load  in  descending  a  hill. 

breeching-loop,  s. 

Ordnance :  The  loop  of  the  eascabel  in  ships' 
guns,  through  which  the  breeching  goes  to 
prevent  the  recoil. 

breed,    *  brede,    *  breden,    *  bredyn, 
*  breede,  v.  t.  &  i.    TA.S.  bredan  =  to  nou- 
rish, keep  warm  ;    Dut.  broeden  =  to  brood, 
broeijen  =  (1)  to  hatch,  incubate,  (2)  to  brew  ; 
O.  H.  Oer.  pruatan ;  Ger.  bruten ;  Wei.  brwd 
=  hot,  warm  ;    brydiaw  =  to  heat,  inflame  ; 
Lat.  /owe  =  to  cherish,  nourish.    The  word 
is  closely  connected  with  brew  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  procreate,  generate,  beget 
t  (1)  Of  human  beings  : 

"  Moght  we  any  barnes  brede." 

Cunor  JfumH,  2,945. 

(2)  Of  animals :  To  beget,  generate,  bring 
forth. 

(3)  Of  fowls :  To  hatch. 

"  Bredyri  or  hetchyn',  aa  byrdys.  PuUiflco.''  — 
Prompt.  Part. 


2.  To  cause  to  exist. 


3.  To  produce,  bring  into  existence. 

"  Ther  I  was  bred,  also  that  like  day. 
And  f  us  t  red  ill  a  rock  of  marble  gray." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,081-1 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  educate,  instruct,  form  by  instruction. 

"Charged  my  brother  to  breed  ate  well." 

Shiiketp. :  At  you  like  It,  L  L 
"  To  breed  up  the  son  to  common  sense, 
Is  evermore  the  parent's  least  ex  pence." 

firyden  :  Juvenal 

2.  To  rear  up. 

"  Ah  wretched  me  !  by  fates  averse  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed." 
Dryden. 

3.  To  raise  or  continue  a  breed. 

"  We  breed  the  sheep  and  we  kill  it 

Coleridge :  The  friend,  p.  Ill, 

4.  To  produce,  give  birth  to. 

(1)  Of  material  things: 

"  That  ever  Rome  should  breed  thy  fellow." 

Shaketp.  :  JiMut  Cauir,  v.  3. 

"...  the  worthiest  divine  Christendom  hath  6r<x» 
for  the  space  of  some  hundreds  of  years."— Hunker. 

(2)  Of    immaterial    things:     To    occasion, 
cause,  give  rise  to,  originate. 

"  Thy  love  excedeth 
Mesure,  and  many  a  peine  bredeth." 

(Sower :  Con/.  Aman.,  t  60. 

"  The  danger  hid,  the  place  unkuowne  and  vilde 
Breedei  dreadfull  doubta.    Oft  fire  is  without  smoke.* 
Kpenter':  F.  Q.,  1.  i.  14 

5.  To  be  the  birthplace  of. 

"  The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
"  It  bred  worms  and  stank."— Exodut,  xvi.  no. 

6.  To  contrive,  plot,  hatch. 

"  My  sou  Edgar!    Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this?  •> 
heart  and  brain  to  breed  It  in  1  "—Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bear,  give  birth  to  young. 

"  To  sitteu  and  soupeu  .... 
And  breden  as  Imrghe  swyu." 

Langlinul :  Piert  Flow.,  l.OIi, 
"  Here  nothing  breed*." 

Hhakesp. :  Titut  Ana.,  11.  S. 

2.  To  raise  or  continue  a  breed  or  kind. 


3.  To  have  birth,  be  procreated  or  produced* 

(1)  Of  animate  beings : 

"  To  the  harte  and  to  the  bare 
That  bredut  in  the  rise." 

Avowing  of  Arthur  It, 

(2)  Of  inanimate  things : 

"  Blonmes  bredeth  oil  the  Ixj wes."—  Wright :    l.yrio 
Poenu,  p.  45. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  the  birthplace  or  origin  of  living 
things.    (Compare  our  expression  to  become 
alive  with.) 

"  It  [manna]  wirmede,  bred.de  and  rotede. "— Story  of 
Hen.  and  Exod.,  3,342. 

2.  To  take  its  origin  or  cause  from,  arise,  be> 
produced,  or  «riginated  from. 

"  Heaven  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breedt  between  them." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  ill  L 

If  To  breed  of,  to  braid  of,  to  braid  of: 

1.  To  resemble. 

"Ye  breed  of  the  miller's  dog,  ye  lick  your  mouth  or 
the  poke  be  ope."— Ferguton  :  Scotch  Proverbi,  p.  85. 
"Ye  breed  o'  the  gowk,  .  .  ."—Ibid.,  p.  85. 

2.  To  appear,  to  be  manifest. 

"  Sum  scbames  to  ask  as  braids  of  me." 
Dunbar :  Bannatyne  Pvemt,  p.  46,  st  :>.    (Jamleion.) 

1  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  breed  and  to  engender :—"  To  breed  is- 
to  bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  operation,  to 
engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime  cause 
of  existence.  So,  in  the  metaphorical  sense, 
frequent  quarrels  are  apt  to  breed  hatred  and 

animosity Whatever  breeds   acts 

gradually ;  whatever  engenders  produces  im- 
mediately as  cause  and  effect.  Uucleanness. 
breeds  diseases  of  the  body  ;  want  of  occupa- 
tion breeds  those  of  the  mind  ;  playing  at 
chance  games  engenders  a  love  of  money." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  breed-bate,  s.  A  quarrelsome  peroqp, 
one  who  causes  quarrels  and  disturLu;i«es. 

"  No  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate."— Shaketp. :   Merry 
IKti'<  i,  i.  i. 

*  breed  (1),  *  brede,  s.    [BRE/D.] 

"  And  straw  her  cage  faire  and  soft  as  silk. 
And  geve  hem  sugre,  hmiy.  breed,  and  mylk." 

Chaucer:  10,927-Si 
"  Sufflciantly  al  his  lyvjrng. 
Yit  may  he  go  his  breed  hegptiig ; 
Fro  di we  to  dore,  he  may  go  trace." 

The  Jiifnaunt  of  the  /tote. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  03=  e,    cy  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


breed— toregge 
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breed  (2),  s.    [BREED,  v.i 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  subdivision  of  species  ;  a  class,  a  caste, 
a  kind. 

"  Butter  of  kine.  and  milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of 
lambs,  and  ramsof  the  breed  of  Bashan.'  —Deut.  xxxii. 
14. 

"The  greater  number  of  men  were  of  a  mixed  breed, 
between  Negro,  Indian,  and  Spaniard."  —  Danrin  : 
Voyage  Round  the  World  (ed.  ls7u;,  ch.  iv.,  p.  71. 

2.  A  family ;  a  generation  (generally  con- 
temptuously). 

"  A  cousin  of  his  last  wife's  was  proposed :  but  John 
would  have  uo  more  of  the  breed.'  —Arbuthnot :  Hint. 
Of  John  Ball. 

3.  Offspring. 

"Siiice  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throue 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  & 
H.  Figuratively: 
*1.  Produce  of  any  kind  ;  result,  increase. 

"  For  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  !  " 
Shaketp. :  Mer.  of  Venice,  L  3. 

*  2.  The  act  of  breeding  ;  a  brood. 

"  She  lays  them  in  the  sand,  where  they  lie  till  they 
are  hatched ;  sometimes  aliove  an  hundred  at  a  breed." 
—Grmc. 

•breed  (3),  *  bread,  *breede,  *  brede, 
*breid,  a.  [BREADTH.] 

1.  Breadth,  width. 

"  Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  reedet 
Al  peyuted  was  the  wal  in  length  and  breede." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1971-74 

2.  A  breadth  of   cloth,  woollen  or  linen. 
(Scotch.) 

"Of  claith  of  silver— contening  threttie  lang  brritldi*, 
levin  schort  breidit,  four  laug  and  small  breidit,  and 
tua  small  and  schort  breidit."— Intentoriet,  A.  1578, 
p.  211. 

"  Te  maun  sleeve-hnttou't  wi'  twa  adder-beads  ; 
Wi'  uuchristened  fingers  maun  plait  do  *u  the  breedi." 
Remaint  Sithsdnle  and  Valloway  Song,  p.  111. 

(Jamiexm.) 

breed  -er,  s.    [BREED,  v.t.} 
L  Literally: 

1.  That  which  breeds  or  produces  young. 

"  You  lore  the  breeder  better  than  the  male." 

Shaketp. :  3  Ben.  17.,  it  1. 

"  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ;  why  would'st  thon  be  a 
breeder  of  sinners  ?  "—Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  ill  1. 

2.  A  female  that  is  prolific,  and  good  at 
breeding. 

TT.  Figuratively : 

t 1.  That  which  produces  anything,  the 
cause  or  origin. 

"  Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events." 

Shaketp.  :  TUat  Andron.,  v.  3. 
"  Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good." 

Ibid.  :  Tm  Gent,  of  I'er.,  ill.  L 

2,  One  who  devotes  himself  to  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  stock. 

"  Breeders  believe  that  long  limbs  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  an  elongated  head."— Darwin :  Origin 
qf  Specie  (e<L  1859).  ch.  L,  p.  11. 

+  3.  The  person  or  country  which  gives  birth 
to  and  rears  anything. 

"  Time  was,  when  Italy  and  Rome  have  been  the 
best  brfedert  and  briugers  up  of  the  worthiest  men." 
— AtelMm :  Schoolmitter. 

breed  -Ing,  *  bred-ynge,  *  brod-ynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BREED,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb.  , 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  procreating  or  giving  birth  to. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  raising  or  continu- 
ing a  breed  or  kind. 

"  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  strange  fact,  bad  at- 
tention not  been  paid  U>  breeding."— Darwin:  Origin 
Of  Specie!  (ed.  1669).  ch.  L,  p.  34. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Education,  nurture,  rearing. 

"  She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge." 

Shaketp.  :  Altt  WM,  ii.  3. 

"  Why  was  my  breeding  order' J  and  prescrib'd." 
Hilton:  Agonutet. 

2.  Manners,  deportment,  education. 

"  Politely  learn'd.  and  of  a  gentle  race, 
Uoud  breeding  and  good  seuse  gave  all  a  grace." 
Cowper:  Hope. 

t  breed -ling,  s.  [Eng.  breed;  -ling.]  One 
born  and  bred  in  a  place,  a  native  (N.E.D.). 
Used  by  Macaulay  as  a  proper  name  for  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Fens. 

"In  that  dreary  region,  covered  by  vast  flights  of 
wild  fowl,  a  half  savage  population,  known  t>y  the 
name  of  the  Breedlings,  then  led  an  amphibious  life." 
—Macaulay :  But.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

*  brief;    *  brief;    *  brelf   (pi.  breeves),  s. 


[BRIEF,  s.]    A  short  sentence  used  or  worn  as 
a  charm  or  an  amulet.    (Scotch.) 

"  Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-ftree/, 

Owre  human  hearts : 

For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief, 

Against  your  arts." 

Burnt:  Kputle  to  Jamet  Smith. 
"Being  demauuded  for  what  cause  my  Lord  kept 
the  characters  so  well,  depones,  that,  to  Ins  oppimou, 
it  was  for  uo  good,  because  he  heard,  that  in  those 
parts  where  my  Lord  was.  they  would  give  sundry 
folks  breeeet."—Goicrie :  Contpir.  Cant't  Hilt.  Perth, 
i.  216. 

breek  (generally  in  the  plural),  s.  [BREECH, 
s.]  (Scotch.) 

" '  Why,'  said  be,  '  you  know.  Baron,  the  proverb 
tells  us.  "  it's  ill  taking  the&r«*»  off  a  Highlandinan." 
and  the  hoots  are  here  in  the  same  pr  idicameut."— 
Scott :  Wacerley,  ch.  xlviii. 

breek-brother,  s.    A  rival  in  love. 

"  Rivalis.  qui  cum  alio  eandein  amat,  a  breek- 
brother."— Despaut.  Oram.  Edin.,  1708,  p.  34. 

breek'-less,  a.  [Scotch  breek,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-less.]  Without  breeches,  without  trowsers. 
(Scotch.) 

breeks,  s.  pi.    [BREEK.] 

*  breem,  *  breeme,  a.  &  adv.    [BREME,  a.] 

"  That  foughteu  breeme,  as  it  were  lioores  tuo  ; 
The  briglite  swerdes  weute  to  and  fro." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,701-1 

*  breer,  *  breard,  *  brere  (pa.  par.  *  brerde, 
*  brairdit),  v.i.      [BREEK  (2),  s.J     To  germi- 
nate, to  shoot  forth  from  the  earth.    (Applied 
especially  to  grain. )     (Scotch.) 

"  The  comis  crupuis,  and  the  here  new  brerde, 
Wyth  gladesuui  giiruiout  reuesiiu;,-  the  eid." 

Doug. :  firgil,  400,  27. 
"  Whuddiu  hares,  "mang  brairdit  corn. 
At  ilka  sound  are  startiu.' 

Ken.  J.  Jficol :  Poemt,  ii.  L 

breer  (1),  s.    [BRIAR.] 

"  He  sprang  o'er  the  bushes,  he  dash'd  o'er  the  breert.1' 

Wint.  Ee.  Talet,  ii.  215. 
"  Breert,  brambles  and  briers." 

Yorkt.    Marshall. 

breer  (2),  *  braird,  *  brere,  *  breard,  s. 

[A.S.    brerd  =  the    edgr,    point.]      (Scotch.) 
[BREKD  (2).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  first  appearance  of  grain  above 
ground  after  it  is  sown  ;  a  bud,  a  shoot. 

"  Blosme  on  bough  and  breer  on  rys." 

Cattle  of  Love,  123. 
"  Brere,  new  sprung  corn,"— Knd/i. 
"There  is  uo  breard  like  midding  breard." — &  Prov. 
Kelly,  p.  328. 

H  A  fine  breer :  An  abundant  germination. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
seed  of  the  word  after  it  has  been  sown  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel. 

"If  left  free,  the  brainl  of  the  Lord,  that  begins  to 
rise  so  green  in  the  land,  will  grow  in  peace  to  a  plenti- 
ful harvest"— K.  QUhaize,  i.  195. 

(2)  Applied  to  low-born  people  who  suddenly 
come  to  wealth  and  honour,  in  allusion  to  the 
stalks  of  com  which  spring  up  on  a  dung-hill. 

breer -ing,  pr.par.  &  a.  [BREER,  v.]  Coming 
through  the  ground,  as  new  corn  and  other 
grain.  (Scotch.) 

"A  braw  night  this  for  the  rye,  your  honour:  the 
west  park  will  l«  brewing  bravely  this  e'en."— Scort  : 
Old  Mortality,  ch-  viii. 

breese,  s.    [BREEZE  (3),  s.] 

*  breeste,  s.    [BREAST.] 

"  Breette  of  a  beste.    Pectut.'— Prompt.  Part. 

*  breeste-bone,  s.    Breast-bone. 

"  Breeste-bone.  Torax,  UO.  in  tor  queo.'— Prompt. 
Pan. 

breeze  (\\  "brize,  s.    [Fr.  brise ;  Sp.  brisa ; 
Port,  briza  =  the  north-east  wind  ;  Ital.  brezza 
=  a  cold  wind.] 
1.  Lit. :  A  gentle  gale,  a  light  wind. 

"  We  find  that  these  hottest  regions  of  the  world, 
seated  under  the  equinoctial  line,  or  near  it,  are  so 
refreshed  with  a  daily  gale  of  easterly  wind,  which  the 
Spaniards   call   breeze,    that    doth    ever   more  blow 
stronger  in  the  heat  of  the  day."— Raleigh. 
"  His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep. 
Like  distant  waves  when  bre>-:et  sleep." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  vi.  19. 

t2.  Fig. :  A  slight  quarrel  or  disturbance. 

U  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  breeze, 
gale,  blast,  gnst,  storm,  ttmjifst,  and  hurricane. 
All  these  words  express  the  action  of  the 
wind,  in  different  degrees  and  under  different 
circumstances  :  "  A  breeze  is  gentle  ;  a  gale  is 
brisk,  but  steady  :  we  have  breezes  in  a  calm 
summer's  day ;  the  mariner  has  favourable 
gales  which  keep  the  sails  on  the  stretch.  A 
blast  is  impetuous  :  the  exhalations  of  a 
trumpet,  the  breath  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of 


a  violent  wind,  are  blasts.  A  gitst  is  sudVleo 
and  vehement :  gusts  of  wind  are  sometimes  so- 
violent  as  to  sweep  everything  before  them 
while  they  last.  Storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane, 
include  other  particulars  besides  wind.  A 
storm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  into  com- 
motion ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  elements,  in  which 
wind,  rain,  and  the  like,  conspire  to -disturb 
the  heavens.  Tempest  is  a  species  of  storm 
which  has  also  thunder  and  lightning  to  add 
to  the  confusion.  Hurricane  is  a  species  of 
storm  which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  violence 
and  duration.  .  .  ."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.1 

breeze   (2),   «.    [O.  Fr.    brese;   Fr.  braise  = 
cinders.] 

1.  Brick-making:   Refuse   cinders  used  for 
burning  bricks  in  the  clamp. 

"  Here  the  rubbish  is  sifted  and  sorted  by  women 
and  children,  and  the  ashes  called  '  breeze '  are  sold  liy 
the  defendant  to  be  used  in  brickinaking."— Echo, 
Dec.  9th,  1879. 

2.  Small  coke  (in  this  sense  used  in  the  plural). 


breeze  -oven,  s. 

1.  A  furnace  adapted  for  burning  coal-dust 
or  breeze. 

2.  An  oven  for  the  manufacture  of  breeze» 
or  small  coke. 

breeze  (3),  *  breeze,  s.  [A.S.  briinsa;  Dut. 
brems  ;  Ger.  bremse  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bremo ;  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  breman  =  to  hum.  Skeat  says 
the  original  form  of  the  word  must  have  been 
brimse.]  A  gad-fly.  [Baize.] 

"  Yon  ri  baud  red  nag  of  Egypt,— 
The  breese  upon  her,  like  a  cow  m  June, 
Hoists  sail  and  flies." 

Shaketp. :  Ant.  and  Cleop..  Hi.  Ilk 

breeze-fly,  s.     [BREKZE  (3).] 

t  breeze,  v.i.  [BREEZE  (1),  s.]  To  blow  gently 
or  moderately. 

"For  now  the  breathing  airs,  from  ocean  born, 
Breeze  up  the  bay,  and  lead  the  lively  mom." 

Barlnit. 

Tf  In  nautical  phrase,  to  breeze  up  =  to  begir* 
to  blow  freshly. 

"It  was  very  dark,  the  wind  breezing  up  sharper 
and  sharper,  and  cold  as  death."— Daily  Tele'jr,ii,h, 
Jan.  10,  1881. 

t  breeze'-less,  a.    [Eng.  breeze ;  -less.]    Un- 
disturbed by  any  breeze  ;  still,  calm. 
"  Yet  here  no  fiery  ray  inflames 
The  breezelett  sky." 

If.  Richardton:  Poemt. 
"A  stagnate  breezelett  air  becalms  my  soul." 

zlienttune:  Poemt. 

breez1-!  ness,  s.  [Eng.  breezy;  -ness.]  Thft 
quality  or  state  of  being  breezy  (q.v.X 

breez'-y,  a.    [Eng.  breez(e);  -y.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Rising  into  a  breeze  ;  gently  moving. 

"  The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan. 
To  catch  the  breezy  air." 

Wordtaort h :  Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring-. 

2.  Ruffled  by  breezes. 

"  Oh  how  elate  was  I,  when,  stretch °d  beside 

The  murmuring  course  of  Aruo  s  breezy  tide." 

Cowper :  TrantlaHont  of  the  Latin  Poemt  of  Milton  r 

On  the  Death  of  Damon. 

3.  Blown  upon  by  breezes,  open,  exposed 
to  the  breezes. 

"The  seer,  while  zephyrs  curl  the  swelling  deep, 
Basks  on  the  breezy  shore,  in  grateful  sleep. 
His  oozy  limbs."  Pop*. 

IL  Figuratively:  Soft  and  gentle,  like  & 
breeze. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  thee  of  the  startling  thrill 
In  that  low  voice,  whose  breezy  tones  could  fill." 
Uemant:  A  Spirit' i  Return. 

*bref-li,  *breve-ly,  adv.    [BRIEFLY.] 

*breff-nes,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bref=  brief;  -ness.) 
Brevity,  shortness.  (Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  79.  > 

*  breg-aunde,  s.     [BRIGAND.]     (MorU  Ar- 
thure,  2,09(5.) 

*  breger.s.    [O.  Fr.  brigueur  =  a  quarrelsome. 

contentious,  or  litigious  person  ;  O.  Fr.  brigv« 
=  contention.  ]  [BniGE.1  A  quarrelsome  or 
litigious  person ;  one  given  to  broils  and 
bloodshed. 

"  Sic  men  than,  ve  ken  than, 
Anuxngs  our  selfs  we  Be, 
As  bregert  ami  tyaers, 
Delyt*  in  Mud  to  be." 

Burel'l  Pilgrim,  WatKn'l  Coll.,  ii  M. 

*  bregge,  v.t.     [A  contracted  form  oTabregge  =* 
abridge.]    To  shorten,  abridge. 

"Tho  dayes  hadden  be  breggid.'—Wicklife:  Matt. 
xxiv.  22. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jo"wl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a;;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian.  -tian  -  snan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &<v  =  bel,  del. 
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breggere— brennar 


•breg-gere,  *.     [BREGOE,  ».]    An  abridger, 
shortener. 
"  Breggere  of  wordus."—  Wicklife:  Pref.  Epiit.,  i  "2. 

*  breg-gid,  jso.  par.    [BREGOE.] 

*breg-glng,  *  breg-gyng,  pr.  par.,a.,&s. 
[BREGGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  abridging,  short- 
ening, or  contracting. 

"The  Lord  God  of  ooitl>  icbal  make  MI  endyng  and 
a breggyng."— \Vicklife :  /*».  x. 33 (Purvey). 

«  brog -gur-dcl,     *  bry-gyr-dyll,    *. 

[BREECH -oiRDLE.] 

1.  The  waist-belt. 

2.  The  waist,  the  middle. 

"Into  the  br 

t>reg'-ma,  *.  [Or.  /Jp^ia  (bregma)  =  the  top 
of  the  head  ;  from  ftpe\<a  (brecho)  =  to  be  wet 
or  soft,  because  the  bone  in  that  part  is 
longest  in  hardening.  In  Fr.  bregma.] 

Anat. :  The  sinciput,  or  upper  part  of  the 
head  immediately  over  the  forehead,  where 
the  parietal  bones  are  joined. 

tore  hon,  *  fare-boon,  5.  &  a.  [Irish 
breathanih,  breitheamh  =  a  judge.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Amongst  the  ancient  Irish, 
an  hereditary  judge. 

"  Ai  for  example,  in  the  case  of  murder,  the  Brehoon 
that  is  theyr  judge,  will  compound  lietweeue  the 
murderer  and  the  frendea  of  the  party  uiurthered." — 
Spenter :  State  of  Ireland. 

"  The  Brehoru  were,  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Judges  appointed  by  authority  to  determine,  on 
•tated  times,  all  Uie  controversies  which  happened 
•within  their  respective  districts.  Their  courts  were 
usually  held  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  they  were 
•eated  on  green  Kinks  of  earth.  The  hills  were  called 
mine-halt.  The  office  Iwlouged  to  certain  families, 
ami  was  transmitted,  like  every  other  inheritance. 
from  fattier  to  son.  Their  stated  salaries  were  farms 
of  considerable  value.  By  the  Brehon  law,  even  the 
most  atroeious  offenders  were  not  punished  with  death, 
Imprhonmeut  or  exile ;  but  were  obliged  to  pay  a  flue 
called  eric.  The  eleventh  or  twelfth  )»rt  of  this  flue 
iell  to  the  judge's  share;  the  remainder  belonged  partly 
to  the  King  or  Superior  of  the  land,  and  partly  to  the 
person  injured  ;  or,  if  killed,  to  his  relations."— Dr. 
Macpherton  :  Critical  Uiutrtationt,  D.  IS. 

B.  As  «*'. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  bre- 
fcons  or  brehom  law. 

brehon-law,  s.  The  ancient,  unwsit ten 
law  of  Ireland,  answering  to  our  common 
law.  It  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III. 

*  breid,  v.t.  &  i.    [BRAID.] 

*  breid,  *  brede,  ».    [A. 8.  broedu  —  breadth.] 
[BREADTH,  BROAD.]    Breadth,  width. 

"And  ail  this  warld  off  tenth  and  breid, 
In  zij  yher,  throw  his  douchty  deid." 
Harbour  :  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  L  631-32. 

^  On  breid  :  In  breadth. 

"  That  folk  our-tuk  ane  mekill  feld 
On  breid,  qubar  mony  [a  schynaud]  Beheld." 
Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat).  xii.  439-40. 

*  breif,  *  breve,  *breue,  *brew,  v.t.  &{. 

[BRIEF,  v.] 

1.  Trans.  :  To  compose. 

"  Qnheu  udir  folkis  dbls  flattlr  and  fenye, 
Allace  !  I  can  hot  ballattis  breif." 

Dunbar :  ttannatyne  Poemt,  p.  65. 
"And  In  the  court  bin  present  In  thir  dayis. 
That  ballatis  breu.it  lustely  and  layis." 

Lyndtay :  ll'artw,  1592,  p.  185. 

2.  Intrant. :  To  write,  to  commit  to  writing. 
"Olaldlie  I  wald  amid  this  writ  hane  breuit." 

Police  qf  Honour,  ill  92. 

*  breif,  ».    [BREEK,  BRIEF,  «.] 

*  breird,  ».     [A.8.  brerd  =  an  edge,  border.] 
[BRERD.]    The  surfacs,  the  uppermost  part,  or 
top,  of  any  thing,  as  of  liquids.    (Scotch.) 

"  We  beseech  you  therein  to  perceive  and  take  up 
the  angrie  face  and  crabbed  countenance  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  who  has  the  cup  of  his  vengeance,  mixed  with 
mercy  and  Justice,  in  his  hand,  to  propine  to  this  whole 
land  ;— of  the  which  the  servants  of  his  own  bouse,  and 
ye  in  special!,  has  gotten  the  breird  to  drink." — Decla- 
ration, Ac..  UM.  (Melville'i  MS.,  p.  279.) 

*  breird '-Ing,  ».    [BREER,  v.,  BREER  (2),  *.] 
Germination.     (Used  metaphorically  in  rela- 
tion to  divine  truth.) 

"  I  find  a  little  brelrding  of  God's  seed  in  this  town." 
—Hutherford :  Lett.,  pt  i.,  ep.  73. 

toreis  -lak-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Breislak,  an 
Italian  geologist,  who  was  born  of  German 
parentage  at  Rome  in  1748,  and  died  on  Feb. 
15, 1826.] 

Min. :  A  woolly-looking  variety  of  alu- 
minous pyroxene.  It  is  called  also  Cyclopeite. 


*  breith,  a.    [BRIGHT.]    (Scotch.) 

"The  breUh  teris  wasgret  payn  to  behald, 
Bryst  fra  his  eyn,  be  be  his  tale  had  tald." 

Wallace,  viii.  1370,  MS. 

breit'-haup-tite,   s.    [In  Ger.  breithauptit. 
Named   after  the  Saxon  mineralogist  Breit- 
haupt.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  opaque,   hexagonal,  brittle  mineral, 
called   also  Antimonial    Nickel,  Antimoniet 
of  Nickel,  and  Hartmannite.    The  hardness  is 
b'j  ;  the  sp.gr.,  7'541 ;  the  lustre  metallic,  the 
colour  copper-red  inclining  to  violet.    Coin- 
position  :    Antimony,  59'706  —  67'4  ;    nickel, 
27-054—28-946  ;  iron,  0 '842— 866  ;  and  galena, 
6'437— 12'357.    Occurs  at  Andreasberg,  in  the 
Harz  Mountains,  and  has  appeared  crystallised 
in  a  furnace. 

2.  The  same  as  Covellite  (q.v.). 

*  breith'-ful,  a.    [BRAITHFUL.] 

"All  kynd  of  wraith  and  breithfutt  yre." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  428,  7. 

bre  jeii  ba,  s.  [From  a  Brazilian  Indian  dia- 
lect.] One  of  the  names  given  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Indians  to  a  kind  of  cocoa-nut,  called 
by  them  also  the  Airi,  from  which  they  manu- 
facture their  bows.  (Lindley.) 

*  brek,  s.    [BREACH,?.,  BREAK,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

L  Literally :   Breach  in  a  general  sense. 

"That  the  said  maister  James  walde  not  mak  him 
subtenueut  to  him  of  the  said  landis,  nor  enter  him 
tharto,  &  tharfore  he  aucht  nocht  to  pay  the  said 
suinnez  becauss  of  the  breh  of  the  said  prouutt."— Act. 
Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1491,  p.  228. 

(1)  Wattir  brek :  The  breaking  out  of  water. 

"  The  burne  on  spait  hurlis  doun  the  bank, 
Vthir  throw  ane  wattir  brek,  or  spalt  of  flude, 
Ryfaud  vp  rede  erd,  as  it  war  wod." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  49,  !«. 

(2)  Brek  of  a  ship:  The  breaking  up  of  a 
vessel,  from  its  being  wrecked  ;  also,  the  ship- 
wreck itself. 

"  Gif  it  chance  ony  ship  of  ather  of  the  parties  afolr- 
said  sufferand  shipwrak  to  be  brokin,  the  saidis  gudis 
to  be  saifiie  keipt  to  thame  lie  the  space  of  ane  yeir, 
from  the  newls  of  the  shipwrak,  or  brek  of  the  thip  to 
be  couiptit"— Balfour'i  Pract.,  p.  641. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Quarrel,  contention  of  parties. 

"•It  is  to  be  provided  for  remede  of  the  gret  brek 
that  is  now,  &  apperand  to  lie,  in  diners*  partis  of  the 
realme ;  and  specially  in  Aiiguse  betuix  the  erle  of 
Buchaue  it  the  erle  of  Eroule  A  thar  partijs."— Part. 
Ja.  111.  1478,  ed.  1814,  p.  123. 

2.  Uproar,  tumult. 

"For  all  the  brek  and  sterage  that  has  bene. " 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  467,  2L 

*  brek,  *  breke,  v.t.  &  i.     [BREAK,  t>.]    To 
break. 

"  Syne  gert  brek  doune  the  walL" 
Barbour :  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  ix.  322. 

H  To  brek  aray :  To  break  the  ranks  or  line. 

"  Luke  he  in  no  vay  brek  aray." 

Barbour :  The  Bruce,  xiL  217. 

*  brek'  and,  pr.  par.    [BREAK,  v.]    Breaking. 
(Northern.)    (Barbour:  The  Bruce,  iii.  699.) 

*  brek-ben'-ach,  s.     [Gael,  bratach  =  a  ban- 
ner; beannuichte  —  blessed  ;  Lat.  benedictus. ] 
A  particular  military  ensign. 

"  The  Laird  of  Drum  held  certain  lands  of  the  Abbot 
of  Arbroath  for  payment  of  a  yearly  reddendo,  et 
fereudo  vexillum  diet!  Abbatis,  dictum  Brekbenach, 
in  exercitu  regis."— Old  Chart. 

*  breke,    *  broken,    *  brekyn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[BREAK,  v.] 

"  Brekyn  or  breston  (brasten  P.)  franao."— Prompt. 
Pan. 

*  breke,  s.    [BREAK,  «.,  BREACH,  ».]    The  act 
of  breaking  ;  a  breach,  fracture. 


*  brek'  il,  a.    [BRITTLE.] 

*  brck   lasso, «.      [O.  Eng.  brek  =  breeches, 
and  suff.   -lease  =  less  =  without.]       Without 
breeches ;  naked. 

"  He   bekez  by    the    bale-fyre,    and    brcMetse   hyine 
semede."  Morte  Arthure,  1,048. 

*  brek'-yl,  a.    [BRITTLE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.,  p. 
177.) 

*  brek'-ynge,  s.    [BREAKING,  s.]    A  breaking, 
fracture. 

"  Brekynge.    fraccio."— Prompt.  Parv. 

bre-lnche',  s.    [Fr.  breluche.]  A  French  floor- 
cloth of  linen  and  worsted. 

*  brcm  bil,    *  brSm'-ble,  •  brcm  mil, 
*  brem  ber,   s.     [BRAMBLE.]     A   briar,  a 
bramble. 


"  Brrmbil  and  thorn  it  sal  te  yetld." 

furior  Uundi,  924. 

*  breme,   *  breem,    *  breeme,    *  brim, 

*  brime,/*brym,  *  bryme,  a.  &  adv.  [A.8. 
brtme,  bryme  =  famous,  notaVile  ;  bremman  = 
to  roar,  rage  ;   Dut.  brommen  ;    M.  H.  Ger. 
brimmen  ;   O.  H.  Ger.  breman  ;  Lat.  frema  ; 
Gr.  /3p«>w  (bremff)  all  =  to  roar,  rage.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Famous,  splendid,  widely  spoken  of. 

"Thilke  feste  was  wel  breme 
For  ther  was  alle  kunnes  gleo  " 

fiance  and  Blaunch,  7M. 

2.  Fierce,  furious,  raging. 

"  Of  the  breme  bestes  that  beres  ben  called." 

William  of  Palerne  (ed.  Skeat),  1«». 

3.  Sharp,  severe,  cruel. 

"  But  eft,  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare, 
Comes  the  breme  Winter,  with  chamfmt  browet." 

Spemrr:  TheShep.  Cat.,  U. 

"  Or  the  brown  fruit  with  which  the  woodlands  teem  j 
The  same  to  him  glad  summer  or  the  winter  bremt.* 
Thornton  :  Cattle  qf  Indolence,  ii.  7. 

4.  Full,  complete. 

"Vchonei  Uysse  Is  breme  &  beste." 
Ear.  Eng.  AUU.  Poemi  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Pearl,  MS. 

B.  Ax  ml  iv  i-li  :  Boldly,  loudly. 

*  breme,  s.    [BREAM.] 

"  Breme,  fysche.     Bremulut."—  Prompt.  Par*. 

*  breme-ly,    *  brem-ly,   *  brem-llcb. 

*  brim-ly,  *  brym-ly,  *  bremli,  *  brem- 

ly  ch,adv.  [O.  Eng.  breme,  a.;  -ly.]  Furiously, 
fiercely. 

"  Bremly  his  brlsteles  he  gan  tho  arise." 

William  of  Palerne,  4.84S. 
"...  bis  brode  eghne, 

"  That  fulle  brymly  for  breth  brynte  as  the  gledys." 
Morte  Arthure,  11«. 

Bre'-men.  s.  &  a.    [From  Bremen,  a  city  in 
Gennany.] 

Bremen-blue,  s.  A  pigment  made  of 
carbonate  of  copper,  alumina,  and  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Bremen-green,  s.  A  pigment  akin  in 
composition,  to  Bremen-blue. 

*  brem'-myll,  s.  [BRAMBLE.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  brem-stoon,  *  brem  ston,  s.  [BRIMSTONE.] 

"  And  evermore,  wher  that  ever  they  goon, 
Men  may  hem  kuowe  by  smel  of  brrmstuon." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,812-3. 

*  bren,  *  brin,  *  bryn,  s.    [BRAN.] 

"In  stede  of  mele  yet  wol  I  geve  hem  bren.* 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4.0SL 

"Bren,  or  bryn,  qr  paley.  Cantabrum,  furfur, 
Cath."—  Prompt.  Part, 

*  bren,  *  brenn,  *  brenne,  *  bren-nyn, 

brin,  v.t.  k  i.    [BURN,  v.]    To  burn.    (Lit. 


The  more  thine  herte  brennrth  in  fler." 

The  Komaunt  of  the  Koie. 
"  Closely  the  wicked  flame  his  bowels  brent." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vIL  11 

brend,  *  brende,  *  brent,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BREN,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Burnt 

"  Brent  child  of  fler  hath  mych  drede." 

The  Komaunt  of  the  Host. 

2.  fig.  :  Burnished  so  as  to  glow  like  fire. 

"  Branded  with  brende  gold,  and  bokeled  ful  bene." 
Sir  tin  mm  and  Sir  Ool.,  ii.  :i. 

'  brend-fler-rein,  s.     Rain  of  burning 


fife. 


'  Soue  so  loth  wit  of  sodome  cam 
Srend-ftei^rein  the  burge  bi-nam." 

Story  of  i, i'ii.  t  JKxod.,  1,110. 


*  brene   (1),  *.       [A.S.  bryne  =  a   burning.) 
Burning,  fire. 

"...  bol  of  brene  on-tholylnde." 
Dan  Michel,  in  Spec.  Ear.  Eng.  (Morris  ft  Skeat), 
pt  ii.,  p.  100,  line  56. 

*  bren'-e  (2),  bren  -ie,  s.  [BIRNIE.]  Corslet, 

habergeon. 

"  With  his  comly  crest,  clere  to  bcholde ; 
His  brene  and  his  basnet,  burneshed  fnl  bene.' 
Sir  Oataan  and  Sir  Ool..  U.  4. 

*  breng-en,  v.    [BRING.] 

*  brenn,  v.    [BREN,  v.] 

*  bren-nage,  s.     [O.  Fr.  brenage,  brenaige ; 
Low  Lat.  orennagium,  brarutgium.]    [BRAN.] 

Old  Law  :  A  tribute  paid  by  tenants  to  their 
lord  in  lieu  of  bran,  which  they  were  bound  to 
furnish  for  his  dogs. 

*  bren-nand,  *  brin-nand,  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[BRENNINO.] 

*  bren  nar,  s.    [BREN,  r>.]    One  who  sets  on 
lire  or  burns  anything. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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"  Brennar.  or  he   that   settythe  a  thynge   a-fyre. 
Combult or. "—Prompt.  Pan. 

•  brenne,  v.t.  &  i.    [BREN,  v.] 

"  In  culpouns  well  arrayed  for  to  brenne." 

Chaucer:  The  Knightet  Tale,  2,868-9 

•  bren  nmg,     *  bren'-nyng,     *  bren'- 
nynge  ;    *  bren  nand.     *  brin'-nand 

(North),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [BREN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  Of  brennyng  fyre  a  blasyng  bronde." 

The  Komaunt  of  the  Rote. 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Lit. :  The  act  of  burning,  the  state  of 
being  burnt. 

"  As  doth  a  wete  brond  in  his  brennyng." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,839-M. 

1 2.  Fig.  :  The  state  of  earnest  desire. 

"  The  lasse  for  the  more  wynnyng, 
So  coveit  is  her  brennyng." 

The  Komaunt  of  the  Rote. 

•  bren'-ning-iy,  *  bren'-nyng-ly,  *  bren  - 

nyng-li,  adv.      [Old  Eng.   brenning ;  -ly.] 
Hotly,  fiercely,  strongly. 

"  Love  hath  his  flry  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe  careful  hert." 

Chaucer:  The  Knightet  Tale,  T.  1,566. 

•  bren  -ston,    *  brun  -stone,   s.      [BRIM- 
STONE.] 

brSnt,  *  brant,  a.    [A.S.  brand  =  steep,  high  ; 
O.  IceL  brattr;  Sw.  brant,  bratt;  Dan.  brat 
—  steep.] 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  Steep,  high,  precipitous. 

"Hyghe  bonkkexand  brent." — Sir  Qatmine,  2,185. 
"  The  grapes  grow  on  the  brant  rocks  so  wouder- 
fully."— Atcham:  Lett,  to  Raven. 

2.  Straight,  unbent. 

"  My  bak,  that  sumtyma  brent  has  belie, 
Mow  cruikis  lyk  aue  cainok  tre." 

Mainland :  Poemt,  p.  193. 

II.  Fig.  :  Now  in  Scotch  applied  especially 
to  the  forehead,  in  the  sense  of  high,  smooth, 
un  wrinkled. 

"  Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 
Your  bounie  brow  was  brent." 

Burnt :  John  A  nderion,  my  Jo. 

brent-brow,  s.  A  smooth,  unwrinkled 
brow. 

•  brent,  *  brente,  *  brende,  pret.  ofv.,  pa. 
par.,  &  a.    [A.S.  bernan,  brennan  =  to  burn.] 
[BREND,  BURN,  BURNT.) 

A.  As  pret.  ofv.  :  Burnt.    (Lit.  at  fig.) 

"  Of  cruell  Juno  the  drede  brent  her  inwart." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  84. «. 

TO.  As  past  participle  and  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Burnt,  baked. 

"  A  wal  imade  of  brent  tile."—  Trerita,  L  2SL 

2.  Fig. :  Burnished. 

"  The  borgh  watz  al  of  brendt  golde  bryght." 

Allit.  Poemt,  Pearl,  988. 

•  brent,  *.    [Of  uncertain  etym.;  Sw.  brandgas 
and  Ger.  brandgans  have  been  suggested,  but 
the  first  name  =  sheldrake,  and  the  second  = 
velvet  duck.    Some  authorities  consider  the 
word  to  be  the  same  as  BRANT  (1),  *.  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  The  brent-goose,  Bernida  brenta, 
the  smallest  of  the  wild  geese.  It  is  a  winter 
visitant  to  Britain.  [BRAND-GOOSE.] 

brent-goose,  *.     [BRAND-GOOSE.] 

•  brent-new  (ew  as  n),  a.  [BRANDNEW.] 

'•  Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance : 
Nae  cotillon  brent-nem  frae  France.* 

Burnt-  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

Oren'-tl-des,  *.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  brentus, 
and  pi.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles  belonging  to 
the  section  Rhynchophora,  and  the  sub-section 
Reeticornes.  They  resemble  Curculionidse 
(Weevils),  but  have  straight  and  moniliform 
antennae.  They  are  long,  with  long  snouts. 

bren-tus,  s.  [From  Gr.  0p«/flo«  (brenthos)  = 
an  unknown  water  bird  of  stately  bearing  ; 
/3pf  I'Svoficu  (brenthuomai)  =  to  cock  up  one's 
nose.  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Brentides  (q.vj. 

•  bren'-jf,  *.    [BIRNIE.  ] 

•bren-y-ede,  »  bryn-y-ede,  a.  [From  O. 
Eng.  brene,  breny  =  a  cuirass.  BIRNIE.] 
Armed  with  or  wearing  a  cuirass. 

"  I  salle  to  batelle  the  brynge,  of  brmyrde  knyshtes." 
Morte  Arthure,  o!6. 

'  breord,  s.    [BRERD.] 


1  breost,  *  brest,  "  breest,  s.    [BREAST.] 

*  breost-bane,  s.    [BREAST-BONE.] 

*  breost  broche,  *  breest  broche,  s. 

[O.  Eng.  breost  =  breast,  and  broche  =  brooch.] 
A  brooch  worn  on  the  breast. 

"The  brfea-broche  of  dom  thou  shalt  make  with 
werk  of  dyuerse  colours."—  Wickliffe :  fxod.  xxviii.  IS. 

*  breost-plate,  s.    [BREASTPLATE.] 

*  breothan,  v.t.     [A.S.   abreotan,   abreottan, 
abreothan,  =  to  bruise,  break,  or  destroy.]    To 
fall,  to  perish.    (Layamon,  5,807.) 

'  bre-pho't'-r6-ph&  s.  [Or.  0p«f>oTpo<<>«iov 
(brephotropheion)  —  a  nursery  or  hospital  for 
children  ;  /3pe<#>6s  (brephos)  =  a  child  ;  rpo<f>eiov 
(tropheion)=  a  nursery,  place  for  learning; 
rpefaa  (trepho)  =  to  rear,  nurse.]  A  nursery 
or  hospital  for  childrea 

1  breq-net'-chain,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful 
Cf.  O.  Fr.  braque  =  the  claw  of  a  crab.] 
[BRACKET.]  A  chain  for  securing  the  watch 
in  the  vest  pocket  to  a  button  or  button-hole 
of  the  vest. 

'brerd(l),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  (?)  A.S. 
brerd.]  According  to  Jamieson,  the  whole 
substance  on  the  face  of  the  earth  :  but  it 
may  be  a  copyist's  error  for  breid  —  broad. 

"  I  will  noght  turn  myn  entent,  for  all  this  warld 
brerd.  Gamin  and  Ool.,  iv.  7. 

*  brerd  (2),  *  brerde,  *  breord,  *  brurd,  s. 

[A.S.  brerd  —  the  edge,  side  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  brart, 
brort.  Cf.  braird.]  An  edge,  margin,  or  brim 
of  a  vessel,  &c. 


*  brerd-fol,  *  breord  ful,  *  brurd  ful,  a. 

[O.  Eng.  brerd,  and  suffix /uZ(0.]  [BRETFUL.] 
Full  or  filled  to  the  brim. 

"  Er  vch  bothom  watz  brurdful  to  the  bonkez  eggez." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt ;  Cleanneu,  m 

*  brere,  v.i.    [BREEB,  ».J 

*  brere,  s.    [BRIAR.] 

"  Brere,  or  brymineylle  (bremniyll,  or  brymbyll,  P.). 
Tribulut,  veprit." — Prompt.  Part. 

*  bres,  s.    [BRASS.] 

*  brescbe,  s.    [BREACH,  «.]    A  breach. 

"  The  bretche  was  not  maid  so  grit  upoun  the  day, 
but  that  it  was  sufficiently  repaired  in  the  night"— 
Enox  :  Hist.,  p.  226. 

*  brese,  s.    [BREEZE  (3).]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 

*  bre-sed,   o.     [Cf.  Scotch    birs  =  bristle.] 
Rough,  like  bristles. 

"  Beude  his  breted  broyez,  bly-caude  grene." 

Oaw.  i  the  Or.  Knight,  305. 

•bre'-sen,  t>.    [BRUISE,  v.] 

*  bress,  s.    [BRACE.]    The  chimney-piece,  the 
back  of  the  fireplace. 

"The  craw  thinks  its  ain  bird  the  whitest ;  bnt  for 
a'  that,  it's  as  black's  the  back  o'  the  brett." — The 
Entail,  ii.  277. 

*  bress,  s.pl.    [BRISTLE,*.]    Bristles. 

"  As  brett  of  aue  brym  bair  his  berd  is  als  stiff" 

Dltnbar  :  M ait  land  Poemt,  p.  48. 

*  bres'-sfe,  s.    [BRASSY,  s. ;  cf.  M.  H.  Ger. 

brassen  =  the  bream  (q.v.).]_  A  fish,  supposed 
to  be  the  Wrasse,  or  Old  Wife,  Labrus  tinea 
(Linn.).  {Jamieson.) 

"Turdus  vulgatissimus  Willoughboei ;  I  take  it  to 

be  the  same  our  Bshers  call   a  breaie,  a  foot  long. 

swine-headed,  aud  mouthed  and  hacked  ;  broad-bodied, 

Tery  fat,  eatable."— Sikbald  :  Fife.  128. 

bres'-som  er,  bres  -sum  er,  brest  - 
sum-mer,  breast  -sum -mer,  s.  [Eng. 
breast,  and  summer ;  Fr.  sommitr  =  a  rafter,  a 
beam.]  [SUMMER  (2),  s.]  A  beam  supporting 
the  front  of  a  building,  &c.,  after  the  manner 
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of  a  lintel.  It  is  distinguished  from  a  lintel 
by  its  bearing  the  whole  sujierstructure  of 
wall,  ttc.,  instead  of  only  a  small  portion  over 


an  opening  ;  thus  the  beam  over  a  common 
shop-front,  which  carries  the  wall  of  the 
house  above  it,  is  a  bressumer  ;  so,  also,  is  the 
lower  beam  of  the  front  of  a  gallery,  Ac.,  upon 
which  the  front  is  supported. 

*  brest,  *brast,  *  brestyn,  pret.  ofv  Ajw. 
par.   [BREST,  v.]  Burst,  dashed,  broken  away. 

"  With  the  cloudis.  heuynnys.  son  and  dayl*  lycht 
Hid  and  brett  out  of  the  Troianis  sycbt ; 
Derknes  as  nycht  beset  the  see  about." 

Doug  :  Virgil,  15,  M. 

*  brest, "  breste,  *  brast,  »  brist,  *  brast- 

en,  v  t.  &  f.  [A.S.  berstan.]  [BRIST,  BURST,  v.) 
L  Trans. :    To    break    to  pieces,    destroy, 
burst. 

"The  wyn  shal  brette  the  wynvesselis."—  Wydiff: 
Mark  ii.  22.  (Purvey.) 

"  Brette  downe  (bratt.  P.).  Sterna,  dejicio,  obnto."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Brette  clottys  as  plowmen.    Oreo."— Ibid. 
IL  Intransitive : 
L  To  burst,  break  to  pieces. 

"  So  wolde  God  myn  herte  wolde  brett." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  «.«*. 

2.  To  break  out.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Brettyn  owte.    Erumpn,  erueto."— Prompt.  Pan. 

"  WTien  they  shall  see  the  elect  so  shining  in  gloria, 
they  shall  brett  forth  in  crying,  Glorie,  glorie,  gloria, 
and  nothing  shall  be  heard  bnt  glorie  euer  more."— 
RoOoek :  On  i  Thet.,  pp.  32-S. 

brest <1),  breast,  s.    [BREAST,  5.] 

Arch. :  That  member  of  a  column  called  also 
the  torus,  or  tore. 

brest-summer,  s.    [BRESSOMER.] 

*  brest   (2).   s.      [BURST.]     (Ear.   Eng.   Allit. 
Poems ;  Cleanness,  229.) 

*  brest  (3),  s.      [From  Dan    brost  =  default 
(Way).']    Want. 

"  Brett  or  wautynge  of  ne<ie  (at  nede ;  P.)  /«*• 
gencia." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  breste,  v.    [BRIST.] 

brest -ing,  s.    [BEEST.]    (Scotch.) 

*  brest-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [BREST,  v.] 

* brest-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [BREST,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  pariicip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb.) 
C.  As  su6--t.  :  The  act  of  bursting,  dashing 

down,  or  breaking  in  pieces. 

"  Brettynge,  tupra  in  brekynge."—  Prompt.  Par*. 
"  Brettynge  dowue.    Prostracio,  contternacio." — Ibid. 

bret,  s.     [BURT.]    A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind ; 
also  called  burt  or  brut. 

"  Bret,  samou,  cuiiitur,  sturgeouu." 

Book  of  Nurture,  58* 

*  bret-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [BRETASCE.] 

Her. :  Having  embattlements  on  each  side. 

*  bre-tasce,    *  bre-taske,    *  bre-tage, 

*  bri-tage,     *  bru-tage,     *  bre-tays. 

*  bre-tis,  *  bret-tys,  *  bry-tasqe, "  bru- 
taske,  s.    [O.  Fr.  breteche,  bretesqve,  bertesche ; 
Ital.  bertesca,  baltresca ;  Sp.  &  Port,  bertresca; 
L.  Lat.  bretechia,  breteschia,  bertesca.]  A  battle- 
ment, rampart. 

"Betraxof  a  walle  (ftreTow*,  K.  bretayi.  A.P.)  Pro- 
pugnaculum."—  Prompt.  Pure. 

"  Atte  laste  hii  sende 
Al  the  brutatke  withoute." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  536. 

*  bre-tas-ing,   *  bre-tas-ynge,  ».    [BRE- 
TASCE.]   A  battlement,  rampart. 

*  bre-tex'-ed,    a.     [O.   Fr.   breteschei- ;    ItaL 
bertescare  —  to  embattle.]    Embattled. 

"  Every  tower  bretexed  was  so  clene."  —  Lydgate. 
(Way.) 

*  bret'-fol,  *  br£t'-fUll.  a.    [Properly  brerd  ful 

—  full  to  the  brim  ;  A.S.  brerd  =  brim,  edge : 
and  Eng.  full.]  Full  to  the  brim,  perfectly 
full.  [BRERDFUL.] 

"  His  wallet  lay  before  him  in  bis  lappe, 
Bretful  of  pardous  come  f  roui  Koine  all  hote." 

Chaucer  :  Prol.  C.  T.,  «8». 
"  With  a  face  so  fat.  as  a  f  uU  bleddera, 
Bluweu  bretful  of  breath." 

Piert  Plowmant  Crede,  1.  441 

*  breth,  *  brethe,  s.  [A.S.  brceth.]  [BREATH. J 

1.  Lit. :  The  breath. 

2.  Fig. :  Rage,  wrath. 

*  I  see  by  my  shaddow.  my  shap  h»s  the  wyte. 
Quhame  sail  I  bleuie  in  this  bre:h,  a  MMDB  that  I  bet " 

H.mlate,  k  «.     MS. 

» breth'-e-ling,    *  brlth'-e-liAg,  t     [O. 

Eng.  brothel,  aud  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  low 
fellow. 


boiL  b6y;  pout.  jo%l;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  = 
-clan,  -tian  =  suan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  - tlous,  -aious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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"Thral  vnbuxsum,  Atheling  britheling."— Old  Eng. 

Miicell.  led.  -Murri-).  p.  184. 

•  bre'-then,  *  bre'-thyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [BREATHE.] 

*  brSth'-ir,    *  breth'-er,     »  breth'-ere, 
breth'-ren,  s.  pi.    [BROTHER.]    Brothers. 

"  Tho  brethen  seckes  hauen  he  flit." 

Story  of  am.  *  Exod.,  2,218. 
"  Twa  brethir  war  [int<>|  that  land. 
That  war  the  Imnliest  ort  hand.* 

Barbour :  The  Bruce  ; wl.  skeat ).  ill.  93. 

"  br  eth'  -  ir  -  bode,     *  breth '-  ur  -  he dc, 
*  breth'-er-hede,  s.    [BROTHERHOOD.] 

"  Or  with  a  bnthurhede  be  withholde  ; 
But  dwelte  at  hooui,  and  kepte  wel  his  folde." 
Chaucer:  C  T.,  513-H. 

•  brSth'-ly,  adv.    [From  O.  Eng.  breth  ;  and 
Eng.  suffix  -ly.]    Angrily. 

"  Ffru  the  wagande  wy  ndi;  owte  of  the  weste  rysses, 

Brethly  bessomes  with  byrre  in  berynes  sallies." 

Morte  Arthure,  3,660- 1. 

breth'-ren,  s.  pi.    [BROTHER,  BRETHIR.] 

"  Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith,  fronj 
Ood  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."— Epha. 
vi.  23. 

Brethren  in  White : 

Ch.  Hist.     [WHITE  BRETHREN.] 

Brethren  of  Alexius : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  same  as  Cellites  (q.v.).-  (Mosheim :  Ch. 
Hist.,  cent  xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  30.) 

Brethren  and  Sisters oftlie  Community: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  laxer  of  the 
Franciscan  sect,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Brethren  of  the  Observation,  who  were  the 
stricter  Franciscans.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist., 
cent,  xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  24.) 

Brethren,  of  the  Free  Spirit: 

Ch  Hist. :  A  sect  which  first  attracted  notice 
In  the  eleventh  century.  By  Mosheim  it  is 
identified  with  the  Paulicians  and  the  Albi- 
genses,  the  Beghardae,  the  Beghinae,  the  Adam- 
ites, and  Picards.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  spread  themselves  over  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  They  are  alleged  to  have  derived 
their  name  frfiui  Rom.  viii.  2 — 14,  and  to  have 
professed  to  bt  free  from  the  law.  They  are 
charged  with  going  to  prayer  and  worship  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  and  were  treated  with  great 
seventy  both  by  the  Inquisition  and  by  the 
Hussites.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent.  xi. ,  pt. 
ii.,  ch.  v.  ;  cent,  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.  ;  cent,  xv., 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  2.) 

Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  fraternity  of  monks  who  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  (Mosheim :  Ch. 
Hist.,  cent,  xiv.) 

Brethren  cfthe  Observation : 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  stricter  Franciscans,  or 
Regular  Observantines.  [BRETHREN  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY.]  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xiv., 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  34.) 

Brethren  of  the  Sack  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  fraternity  of  monks  who  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  (Mosheim :  Ch. 
Hist.,  cent,  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  19.) 

*  bret'-6n-er,    *  bri  -ton-ore,    s.     [Eng. 
Bnton;  -er.]    A  native  of  Britain  or  Brittany, 
a  Breton. 


*  brets,  *  bret'-tys,  *  brlts,  s.  pi.     [A.S. 

bryttas,  brittas  =  Britons.]  Britons,  the  name 
given  to  the  Welsh,  or  ancient  Britons,  in 
general ;  also,  to  those  of  Strathclyde,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

"Of  langazis  in  Bretayne  sere 
I  fynd  that  sum  tym  fyf  thare  were: 
Of  Bre'tui  fyrst,  and  luglis  syue. 
Feycht,  and  Scot,  and  syne  Latyne." 

Wyntoun:  Cron.,  I  IS.  «. 

brctt,  •>.  [BRITZSKA.]  A  short  term  for  britz- 
ska,  a  four-wheeled  carriage  having  a  calash 
top  and  seats  for  four  besides  the  driver's  seat. 

*  bret-tene,  *  brot-tyne,  v.t.    [BRITTENE.] 

brSt'-tlce,  s.    [BRATTICE,  «.] 

Min. :  A  vertical  wall  of  separation  in  a 
mining-shaft  which  permits  ascending  and 
descending  currents  to  traverse  the  respective 
compartments,  or  permits  one  to  be  an  upcast 
or  downcast  shaft,  and  the  other  a  hoisting 
shaft ;  otherwise  written  brattice.  Also  a 
boarding  in  a  mine,  supporting  a  wall  or  roof. 

*  bret  tyne,  v.t.    [BRITTENE.] 

*  bret-tys,  *.    [BRETASCE.]    A  battlement. 


"  And  dwris  and  wyudowys  gret  alaua, 
To  luak  deftiua  and  bretiyt. ' 

Wi/ntown,  via  2«,  238. 

*  breuk,  s.     [Apparently  the  same  with  bruick 
(q.v.).]    A  kind  of  boil.    (Scotch.) 

"  She  had  the  cauld,  but  an'  the  creuk, 
The  wheezlock  an'  the  wanton  yeuk  ; 
On  ilka  knee  slie  had  a  breuk." 
Mile  aboon  Dundee.  Edin.  Maa.,  June,  1817,  p.  238. 

breun'-ner-ite,  s.    [Named  after  M.  Breuner.] 

Min. :    A  variety  of  Ankerite  (Brit.   Miis. 

Cat.).    The  ferriferous  variety  of  Magnesite 

(Dana],    It  is  called  also  Brown-spar.    It  is 

found  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  Harz,  &c, 

*  breve,  a.    [BRIEF,  a.] 

"  Withinne  this  bretie  tretis."— The  Rooke  of  Quinte 
Ettence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  L 

"Jesu  spak  with  wordis  breue."  —  ffymni  to  the 
Virgin,  p.  55. 

*  breve,  *  breyfe,  s.    [BREIF,  BRIEF,  «.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  A  writ,  a  summons,  a  proclamation. 

"  His  breyfe  he  gert  sj>ede  for-thi 
Til  swmmowud  this  Ballyole  bodyly." 

Wyntown,  viii.  10,  87. 

2.  Spec. :  A  brief  from  the  Pope  ;  an  episco- 
pal letter  or  charge  ;  a  letter  of  indulgence. 

"  The  breve  rather  than  the  bull  should  have  larger 
dispensation."  —  Lord  Herbert:  Jlitt.  of  lien.  K///., 
p.  227. 

"  Neither  the  popes  themselves,  nor  those  of  the 
court,  the  secretaries  and  dataries,  which  pen  their 
bulls  and  brevet,  have  any  use  or  exercise  in  Holy 
Scripture."— Bishop  liedell:  Lettert,  4c.,  p.  356. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:    A    note 
or  character  of  time, 

equal    to    two   semi-  BREVE. 

breves  or  four  minims. 

It  was  formerly  square  in  shape,  but  is  now 
oval.     It  is  the  longest  note  in  music. 
"  Yes,  and  eyes  buried  in  pits  on  each  cheek. 
Like  two  great  brevet  as  they  wrote  them  of  yore." 
K.  Browning. 

2.  Printing:    A  mark  [-^]  used  to  desig- 
nate a  short  syllable  or  vowel. 

*  breve,  v.t.    [BREIF,  v.,  BREVE,  *.]     To  tell, 
narrate  briefly  or  shortly. 

"A*  hit  is  breiied  in  the  bot  boke  of  romaunce. "— 
Sir  Gaw  t  the  Gr.  Knight,  2,521. 

*  breve'-ly,  adv.    [BRIEFLY.] 

"A  tretice  in  Englisch  breuely  drawe  out  of  the 
book."—  The  Book  of  Quinte  Ettence,  p.  1. 

*  breve'-ment,  s.    An  accountant,  a  book- 
keeper.   (Ord.  and  Regulations,  p.  71.) 

*  brev'-en,  v.t.     [Lat  brevis.]     To  shorten, 
abbreviate. 

*  brev'-er,  *.    An  accountant,  a  book-keeper. 
(Ord.  and  Regulations,  p.  70.) 

br&V'-et,  *bre-vette,  ».  &  a.     [In  O.  FT. 

brievet,  a  dimin.  form  of  breve.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
1.  Generally  : 
*  (I)  A  little  breve  or  brief. 

"  He  bonched  hem  with  his  brevet." 

Langland :  Piert  Plow.,  prol.  72. 


(2)  A  royal  warrant,  conferring  a  title,  dig- 
nity, or  rank. 

"  The  brevet  or  privilege  of  one  of  the  permitted 
number  consequently  brings  a  high  price  in  the 
market"— J.  .S.  Mill:  Economyied.  1848),  voL  L.bk.  1L, 
ch.  Ii.,  J  7,  p.  277. 

2.  Specially :  An  honorary  rank  in  the  army 
conferred  by  military  warrant. 

"Capt.  and  Br«m<-M»Jor  Joseph  Poole,  K. A.,  to  be 
Brigade-Major  in  South  Attic*.  —Gazette,  Nov.  2nd, 
1880. 

" .  .  .  .  endeavoured  to  remedy  them  in  the  higher 
ranks  by  a  system  of  brevett :  but  brevet,  though  it 
carries  army  rank,  mid  consequently  a  valued  claim 
to  command  in  the  field,  carries  no  rank  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  no  pay  anywhere."  —  fall  Mall  Gaittte, 
May  1, 1865. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Mil.  :  Conferring  or  carrying  with  it  an 
honorary  rank  or  position.  (For  example  see 
the  quotation  under  the  following  word.) 

t  breV-St,  v.  t.    [BREVET,*.] 

Mil. :  To  grant  an  honorary  rank  or  posi- 
tion to. 

"A  brevet  rank  gives  no  right  of  command  in  the 
particular  corps  to  which  the  officer  brevetted  belongs." 
Scott  in  Webtter. 

t  brSv'-e't-cy, «.    [BREVET,  «.] 

Mil. :  An  honorary  rank  or  position  ;  the 
state  of  holding  a  brevet  rank. 


*  bre-vet-owre,  s     [O.  Eng.  brevet  =  a  littte 
brief,  and  suffix  -owre  =  our  =  Eng.  -er.]    A 
carrier  of  letters  or  briefs. 

"  Breuetowre.    Brevigerulut,  Cath."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  brcv-i-alL,  s.    A  breviary.    (Wright.) 

bre'-vi-a-ry,  s.     [Lat.  breviarium;    FT.  bri- 
viaire ;  Ger.  brevier;  from  Lat.  brevis  —  short] 
[BRIEF,  a.] 
*  1.  Lit. :  An  abridgement,  epitome. 

"Crescoinus,  an  African  bishop,  has  given  u»  ID 
abridgment,  or  breviary  thereof— Ayliffe. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  book  containing  the  Divine 
Office,  which  every  Roman  cleric  in  holy 
orders,  and  choir  monks  and  nuustare  bound 
to  recite  daily.  [OFFICE  (2).] 

"My  only  future  views  must  be  to  exchange  lane* 
and  saddle  for  the  breviary  alfd  the  confessional."— 
Scott :  fair  Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  xvil. 

*bre'-vi-at,  *  bre'-vi-ate,  s.  [BREVIATE,  v.] 

1.  An  epitome,  compendium. 

"  It  is  obvious  to  the  shallowest  discourses  that  th« 
whole  counsel  of  Ood.  as  far  as  it  is  incumUeut  for 
man  to  know,  is  comprised  in  one  breviiitoi  evangelical 
truth.  '—Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  The  divine  office,  or  some  part  of  it  (?). 

"  Wearied  with  the  eternal  strain 
Of  formal  lireriats,  culd  and  vain." 

Hogg:  Queen  I  WaKt. 

*  bre'-vi-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  breviatus,  pa  par.  of 
breviare  =  to  shorten;   from   brevis  —  short.] 
To  abridge,  shorten,  abbreviate. 

"Though  they  breviate  the  text,  it  is  he  that  com- 
ments upon  it"— Uetryt :  Funer.  Oerm.,  1658,  p.  92. 

*  bre'-vi-a-tiire,  s.    [Low  Lat.  breviatitra  = 
a  shortening ;  from  breviatus,  pa.  par.  of  bre- 
viare  ;  brevis  =  short.  ] 

1.  A  shortening,  an  abbreviation. 

2.  A  note  of  abbreviation.    (Wright.) 

breV-i-cite,   s.     [From  Brevig  in  Norway, 

where  it  occurs.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Natrolite  (q.v.). 

forS-vler/,  s.  [From  having  been  employed 
in  printing  breviaries.] 

Printing  :  A  size  of  type  between  bourgeois 
and  minion.  Bourgeois,  102  ems  to  the  toot ; 
brevier,  112  ems  to  the  foot ;  minion,  128  ems 
to  the  foot. 

This  line  is  printed  in  brevier  type. 

brev-l-lm'-gul-a  (u  as  w),  s.  pi.  [Neut. 
pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  brevilinguis  ;  from  Lat.  brevis 
=  short,  and  lingua  =  a  tongue.] 

Zool. :  A  tribe  or  section  of  Lacertilia 
(Lizards)  having  their  tongues  short.  They 
are  called  also  Pachyglossa.  Example,  the 
Geckos  and  Agamids. 

t  bre-vil'-6-quen9e,  s.    [From  Lat.  brevilo- 

quentia  =  brevity  of  speech,  breviloquens  =. 
speaking  briefly,  brevis  (mas.  and  fern.),  brevt 
(n.)  =  short,  and  loquor  =  to  speak.  ]  Brevity 
of  speech.  (Maunder.) 

brev-i  ma'-nu,  used  as  adv.  [Lat.  brevi 
(ablat.  sing.  fern,  of  brevis)  —  short,  and  manu 
(ablat.  sing,  of  manus)  —  a  hand.  Lit.,  with 
it  "short  hand."] 

Scots  Law:  Summarily.  (Used  of  a  person 
who  does  a  deed  on  his  own  responsibility 
without  legal  authorisation.) 

t  brev'-I-ped,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  brevipede,  from 
Lat.  brevis  =  short,  and  pes,  genii,  pedis  =  a 
foot] 

A.  As   adjective:    Having    short    "feet," 
meaning  legs. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Of  birds :  A  short-legged  bird.    (Smart.) 

t  brev'-i-pen,  s.  [From  Lat.  brevis  =  short, 
and  penna  •=  a  feather,  in  pi.  =  a  wing.] 

Of  birdt :  A  short-winged  bird.  Example, 
the  Ostrich. 

brev-J-pen-na'-tw,  s.  pi.    [From  Lat.  brevit 

=  short,  and  pennatus  =  leathered,  winged  ; 
penna  =  a  feather,  a  wing.  ] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Natatorial  Birds,  con- 
taining the  Penguins,  Auks,  Guillemots, 
Divers,  and  Grebes. 

brfiv-J-pSn'-nate,  a.  [From  Lat.  brevis  = 
short,  and  jieimatvs  =•  feathered,  winged,  from 
penna  =  a  fealher,  a  wing.} 

Ornitli.  :  Short-feathered,  short-quilled 
(Brawle.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p<5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  —  fcw. 
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breV-i-pen-na  -tes,  s.  pi.    [BKEVIPENNATE.] 
Ornith. :  Short-winged  birds. 

brev-i-pen'-nes,  ».  [Iu  Fr.  brevipenne,  from 
Lit.  brevis  =  short,  and  penna  =  a  feather,  a 
wing.] 

Oniith.:  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
fainfly  of  birds,  which  he  classes  under  Grallae, 
from  the  typical  families  of  which  however 
they  differ  in  having  wings  so  short  as  to 
prevent  them  flying.  Example,  tl*;  Ostrich 
and  its  allies. 

brev  i  rbs'  trate,  a. 

Ornilh. :  Having  a  short  bill. 

brev -I-ty,  s.  [In  Fr.  t  brMte ;  Sp.  breridad ; 
Port,  brevidude ;  Ital.  brevitd ;  from  Lat.  bre- 
vitas  =  shortness,  from  brevis  —  short.] 

t  1.  Gen. :  Shortness  ;  as,  the  brevity  of 
human  life. 

2.  Spec. :  Conciseness  of  statement  in  words 
or  written  composition. 

"  Virgil,  studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command 
of  his  uwu  language,  could  liring  those  words  into  % 
narrow  commas*,  which  a  translator  caimot  render 
without  circumlocutions." — Dryden. 

"...  brevity  i*  the  soul  of  wit" 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

brew  (as  br  u),  *  brue,  *  brew-en,  *  brou- 

en,  v.t.  &  t.  [A  S.  bredwan ;  Dut.  brovwen; 
IceL  brugga  ;  Dan.  brygge ;  Sw.  brygga  ;  O.  H. 
Qer.  pruwan;  Ger.  brauen.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 
*1.  To  cook. 

2.  To  prepare  a  liquor  from  malt  and  hops, 
or  other  materials,  by  a  process  of  boiling, 
steeping,  and  fomenting.    [BREWING,  II.  l.J 

3.  To  Cv/nvert  into  a  liquor  by  such  pro- 

oesses. 

"  I  boughte  hir  twrly  malte :  she  bri-tce  it  to  selle." 
LangUtnd :  Piert  Plowman,  v.  219. 

4.  To  prepare,  concoct. 

"  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me  a  pottle  of 
lack  finely."— Shatmp.  :  Merry  Wivtt,  iii.  5. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  contrive,  plot,  set  on  foot, 
foment. 

"  Hys  wyf  .  .  .  brttced  the  childys  d«th."—  Seven 
Biiges,  1,284. 

"  Thy  doghtur  liryht  as  Home, 
That  bnuryd  hath  all  thys  care." 

Le  Bone  Florence,  6M. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  perform  the  duties  or  acts  of  a 
brewer. 

"  I  keep  his  house  ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
•cour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  i*he  beds,  and  do  all 
myself."— Shakeip.  :  Merry  Wi,ei,  i.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  set  on  foot,  started,  pre- 
pari»g. 

"  Your  bailie  now  brtizyf-" 

Toumley  M,/s!rriet,  p.  S14. 

"  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  an  J  another  storm  !iremng."—Shakeii>.  : 
Tempett,  ii.  2. 

*brew,  *  brewe,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  bird. 

"  Curlewe.  breue,  quayle,  .  .  ."—Boke  of  Renting,  in 
Habeei  Bouk,  p.  27 L 

brew  (as  bru)  (1),  *.    [BREE.]    Broth,  soup. 

brew  (as  bru)  (2),  s.  &  a.    [BBEW,  ».] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  manner  or  process  of  brewing. 

2.  A  product  of  the  process  of  brewing,  any- 
thing brewed  or  concocted. 

"  Trial  would  lie  made  of  the  like'ftre.c  with  potatoe 
roots,  or  burr  roots,  nr  the  pith  of  artichokes,  which 
Are  nourishing  meats." — Bacon. 

B.  As  adjective  :  In  composition. 

brew-bouse,  *brewhous,s.    A  house 
.or  place  where  brewuig  is  carried  on. 

"  In  al  the  tonn  nas  brmchoia  ne  taverne 
That  he  lie  visited  with  his  solas. 
Tlier  as  that  any  gay  lard  tapster  was." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,834. 

brew-kettle,  s.  The  kettle  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wort  and  hops  are  boiled  in  the 
process  of  brewing. 

*  brew-lede,  s.  The  leaden  cooling  vessel 
used  in  brewing. 

t  brew-age  (pron.  bru'-ig),  s.  [Eng.  brew; 
and  suffix  -age.}  A  mixture,  a  concoction  of 
several  materials,  drink  brewed. 

"  The  iufenial  Irewnge  that  goes  round 
From  lip  to  lip  at  wizards'  mysteries." 

BeMoet :  The  Bride  i  Tragedy.  V.  4. 

brewed  (ew  as  u),  pa.  pa.  &  a.    [BREW,  v.] 

'Hence  with  thy  brewed  enchantments,  foul  deceiver  1" 
Milton:  Comut. 


brew-er,  *  brew-ere,  *  breow-ere  (ew 

as  u),  s.     [Eng.  brew;    -er.]    Cue  whose  call- 
ing or  occupation  is  to  brew  beer. 

"In  the  years  18M  and  1861  the  cowkeepen  and 
milluellers  amounted  to  14.386  arid  17.U64  :  .  .  .  malt- 
sters (masters  and  lueii),  lu.;.06  aud  1«.677  :  breu.ert 
(masters  aiid  men),  17.S30  and  20,362.'  —Ceiuut  Heport 
for  1B61,  vol.  iii.,  37. 

brew'-er-^  (ew  as  u).  ».    [Eng.  brew  ;  -ery.] 

1.  A  place  where  beer  is  brewed,  a  brewhouse. 

"  And  particularly  of  the  concerns  of  the  brewery." 
— B-isiceH  :  Life  of  Johnton. 

2.  Brewers  collectively  ;  the  brewing  trade. 
*  brew-et,  s.    [BREWIS.] 

brew'-ing  (Eng.),  brew'-in'  (Scotch)  (ew  as 
tt),  pr.  pur.,  a.,  &  s.     [BREW,  v.] 

A.  &  H.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  He  saw  mischief  was  breairi." 

Burnt:  The  Ordination. 

C.  As  su-istantire : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  quantity   of  beer   brewed   at  one 
operation. 

"  A  brewing  of  new  beer,  set  by  old  beer,  maketh  it 
work  again."— Bacon. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  mixing  different  things 
together. 

"  I  am  not  able  to  avouch  anything  for  certainty, 
•uch  a  brewing  and  sophistication  of  them  they  make." 
—Holland. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Liquor  manufacture  :  The  art  of  making 
beer.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  first 
operation  of  the  distiller,  viz.,  the  extracting 
of  the  wort  from  grain,  malt,  or  any  other 
saccharine  substance. 

(1)  History:   According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Egyptians  made  wine  from  barley.    The  Greeks 
learned  the  process  from  them,  and,  according 
to  Xenophon,  used  a  barley-wine.     Tacitus 
informs  us  that  beer  was  a  common  beverage 
among  the  Germans,  and  Pliny  adds  that  it 
was  so  among  all  the   nations  of   Western 
Europe. 

(2)  Modern  methods  of  operation  :  In  modern 
methods  of  brewing,  the  brewer  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  exclusive    use  of   malt  and 
sugar,  but  is  at   liberty  to  make  use  of  any 
material   capable  of   being  employed  in  the 
production  of  beer.    The  steadily   increasing 
consumption  of  beer  in  the  United  States  has 
not   only   revolutionized    the    manufacturing 
systems,   but  has  developed    brewing  into  a 
highly   important   industry.      It  is  estimated 
that  the    yearly  consumption  of   grain    aud 
hops  in  tho  breweries  of    the   United  States 
is   of   the  value    of   more    than    $50,000,000, 
while  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
business  is  very  large.     Before  the  year  1806 
the  tax   upon  fermented   beverages  was  col- 
lected in  money  at  the  rate  of  81  per  barrel. 
Since  then  it  is  collected  by  means  of  revenue 
stamps.     The    consumption   of   beer    in   this 
country  to-day  is  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.     There  are  six  operations 
in    brewing,    viz.,    grinding     or     crushing, 
mashing,    boiling,    cooling,  fermenting,   and 
cleansing. 

(i)  Grinding :  The  malt  or  corn  is  bruised 
pr  crushed  by  smooth  metal  rollers,  and  left 
in  a  heap  for  a  few  days  before  brewing,  by 
which  it  becomes  mellow,  and  is  more  easily 
exhausted  by  the  water  in  the  mashing. 

(ii)  Mashing  :  The  crushed  or  bruised  malt 
is  now  thrown  into  the  mash-tun,  and  water 
added  at  a  temperature  of  from  158°  F.  to 
172°  F.  After  a  maceration  of  three  or  four 
hours,  assisted  during  the  first  half  hour  by 
constant  stirring,  the  liquid  portion  is  strained 
off  through  finely-perforated  plates  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mash-tun,  into  the  underback,  and 
pumped  into  the  copper.  In  mashing,  the 
aim  of  the  brewer  is,  not  only  to  dissolve  out 
the  sugar  in  the  malt,  but  also  to  cause  the  so- 
called  diastase  contained  in  the  malt  to  act  on 
the  starch  and  convert  it  into  sugar.  If  the  heat 
of  the  mash-liquor  stands  below  140°  F.,  the 
diastase  will  be  inactive  ;  if  above  186°  F.,  it  is 
apt  to  be  destroyed.  A  medium  temperature 
of  1(55°  F.  is  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for 
mashing. 

(iii)  Boiling :  As  soon  as  all  the  wort  is  col- 
lected in  the  copper,  the  hops  are  added,  and 
the  whole  boiled  for  about  three  hours.  The 
object  of  boiling  is  to  coagulate  and  precipitate 


the  excess  of  albumen  present,  and  to  extract 
the  aromatic  oil  and  bitter  of  the  hop. 

(iv)  Cnoling  :  In  order  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  formation  of  acid,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cool  the  wort  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  is  done  by  exposing  it  to  a  current  of  air 
in  large  shallow  vessels,  or  running  it  over 
refrigerating  pipes. 

(v)  Fermenting,  or  fermentation  :  As  soon  as 
the  temperature  has  fallen  to  60°  F.  the  wort 
is  run  into  the  fermenting  vats,  and  yeast 
added.  In  about  four  hours  fermentation 
begins,  and  is  allowed  to  continue  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  the  yeast  is  skimmed  off  and 
the  beer  run  into  large  casks.  Fermentation 
is  the  most  delicate  operation  of  the  brewer, 
as  on  it  chiefly  depends  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  the  beer.  His  aim  is,  not  to  decom- 
pose all  the  sugar  in  the  wort,  but  to  leave  a 
sufficiency  to  give  body  to  the  beer  and  keep 
up  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

(vi)  Cleansing  :  The  ordinary  practice  in 
cleansing  is  to  run  the  liquid  from  the  fer- 
menting vats  into  a  series  of  casks  placed  with 
their  bung-holes  slightly  inclined,  so  that  the 
yeast  still  generated  may  pass  over  into 
vessels  placed  to  receive  it.  The  object  of 
cleansing  is  to  check  the  action  of  the  yeast. 
When  sugar  is  used  it  is  dissolved  in  the 
copper.  The  finished  beer  varies  in  specific 
gravity  from  1,002°  to  1,030°,  and  contains 
from  four  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit,  together  with  a  sugar,  called  maltose, 
dextrine,  colouring  matter,  and  various  salts. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  collection  of  dark  clouds  por- 
tending a  storm. 

brewing  -tub,  s.    A  tub  for  brewing. 

"...  we  shall  then  have  the  '.oan  of  his  cider-pros 
and  brewing*  ub!,  for  nothing."—  Ooldmtlh:  Vioar  of 
Wakefield,  cb.  zvii. 

*  brewis,      *  bronwys,      *  brow  ease, 
*  brewet,  s.      [A.S.   briw,  briwes  =  brewis, 
the  small  pieces  of  meat  in  broth,  pottage, 
frumenty    (.Sonuver,    Bosworth);    (N.H.)    Ger. 
brei  =  pottage  ;  M.   H.  Ger.   bri,  brie;  O.  H. 
Ger.  pri,  prio  ;  from  A.S.  breowan  =  to  brew.] 
[BREW,  BREE,  BROSE.] 

1.  Broth  ;  liquor  in  which  beef  and  vegeta- 
bles have  been  boiled.     (Eng.  £  Scotch.) 

"  What  an  ocean  of  breurit  shall  I  swim  in  !  " 

Beaumont  t  Fletcher  :  Dioderinn. 

2.  A  piece  of  breau  soaked  in  boiling  fat 
pottage,  made  of  salted  meat. 

*  brew'-ster,  *  breu'-ster,  *  brewe-stere 

(ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  brew  ;  aud  O.  Eng.  fern. 
term,  -ster.] 

1.  (Feminine)  :  A  female  brewer. 

"Bakers,  Bochers,  aud  tirexitert  monye." 

Langland  :  Fieri  Plowman,  ProL 

2.  A  brewer  cf  the  male  sex,  or  without 
reference  to  sex  at  all.    (Trench.) 

brewster  sessions,  s.  pL 
Law:   Sessions    for    granting    licenses   to 
publicans. 

brew'-ster-ite  (ew  as  u),  *.  [Named  after 
Sir  David  Brewster,  the  eminent  natural 
philosopher,  with  suff.  -ile  (Jl/i>i.)(q.v.).J 

M  in.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  with  a  hard- 
ness of  4  '5—  5  :  a  sp.  gr.  of  2'432—  2'453  ;  a 
lustre  pearly  on  some  faces  and  on  others 
vitreous,  a  white  colour  and  weak  double  re- 
fraction. Compos.:  Silica,  53'04  —  54  '32; 
alumina,  15'25—  17'40  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
0-08  —  0'29  ;  baryta,  6  '05—  6'80  ;  strontian,  8'32 
—9-99;  lime,  0130—  1*85,  and  water,  12'58— 
1473.  It  is  found  at  Strontian,  in  Argylo- 
shire,  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  (Dana.) 

brew-ster-li'-nite,  brew  -ster'  -line, 
brew-sto  -line  (ew  as  u),  ».  [Named 
after  Sir  David  Brewster.  The  second  jiart 
may  be  from  Lat.  2i>iea=line,  or  Gr.  AtVor 
(linon)  =  flax,  a  flaxen  end,  a  thread  ;  suffix 
-ite(A/irt.)(q.v.).] 

Alin.  :  A  new  fluid  of  unknown  composi- 
tion, first  found  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
occurring  in  the  cavities  of  various  crystals 
in  Scotland,  Brazil,  and  Australia. 


brex'-i-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  /3p«f«  (6reri*)  =  a 
wetting,"  /3pf  x<u  (brecho)  =•  to  wet,  possibly 
because  the  fine  large  leaves  afford  one  a  pro- 
tection against  rain.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typicol  one  of 
the  order  Brexiacea  (Brexiads).    The  species 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
clan,  -tian  =  snan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhnn.      -tious,  -sious,  -clous = shus.     -ble.  -tie.  ic.  -  bel,  tel 
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brexiacere— briok 


•re  Madagascar  trees,  commonly  called  by 
gardeners  Theophrastas.  They  have  firm, 
spiny,  or  entire  leaves,  and  axillary  green 
flowers. 


«.  pi-      [From   Mod.    Lat. 
brcxia  (q.v.),  fein.  pi.  adjectival  suffix  -aceas.} 

Bot.  :  Brexiads,  an  order  of  plants  placed 
by  Lindley  under  his  Forty-third  or  Saxifragal 
Alliance.  He  distinguishes  them  as  Saxi- 
fragal Exogens,  with  consolidated  styles  and 
many-leaved  calyx,  alternate  leaves,  and  non- 
albumen.  In  1849,  four  genera  were  known 
and  six  spe«ies.  (Lindley.) 

brex'-I-ads,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  brexia  (q.v.), 
and  Eng.  pi.  suffix  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  of  the  order  Brexi- 
acea  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

*  brey,    v.t.       [A.S.     bregean,    bregan  =  to 
frighten.]    To  terrify. 

"  Bot  a  serpent  all  wgly, 
That  breyd  thame  all  standand  thare-by." 

Wyntoan,  vL  4,  8*. 

*breyde,  v.t.    [BRAID  (1),  «.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

•brey-dyn,  v.t.  [BRAID  (1),  D.]  To  upbraid. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  breyel,  «.    [BROTHEL.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  breyfe,  ».    [BREVE,  *.] 
•breythe,  «.i.    [BRAID  (1),  v.]    To  rush. 

"And  brei/t  hed  uppe  Into  his  brayn  and  blemyst  his 

raynde." 
tar.  Eng.  AUU.  Poems  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Cleanneu,  1,421. 

brSz-I-lm,  «.  [BRAZILIN.]  The  same  as 
BRAZILIN  (q.v.). 

bri-ar,  s.&a.    [BRIER.] 

briar-rose,  s.    [BRIER-ROSE.] 
briar-tooth,  s.    [BRIER-TOOTH.] 

t  Bn-ar'-e-an,  a.  [From  Lat.  Briareius  = 
pertaining  to  Briareus,  and  Eng.  suffix  -an.] 

L  Class.  Myth.  :  Pertaining  to  Briareus,  a 
son  of  Coelus  and  Tellus,  or  of  .(Ether  and 
Tellus,  who  had  a  hundred  hands  and  fifty 
beads. 

2.  Ord.  Jang.  :  Having  a  hundred  hands. 

bribe,  *  brybe,  «.  [0.  FT.  bribe  =  a  present. 
gift.] 

*  1.  Robbery,  plunder. 

"  Brybery,  or  brybe.    Manticulum."—  Prompt.  Part. 

2.  A  reward  or  consideration  of  any  kind 
given  or  offered  to  any  one  corruptly,  with  a 
view  to  influence  his  judgment  or  conduct. 

"  Olo.  Who  can  accuse  met  wherein  am  I  guilty  t 
fork.   Tii  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribe!  of 

France, 

And,  being  protector,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay  ; 
By  means  whereof,  his  highness  hath  lost  France." 
:  2  Hen.  VI.,  lit  J. 


t  bribe-devouring,  a.    Eager  for  bribes. 

*  bribe-pander,  ».     One  who  procures 
bribes. 

t  bribe-worthy,  o.    Worthy  of  a  bribe  ; 
worth  bribing. 

bribe,  *  brybe,  *  bry-byn,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 

briber.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  To  plunder,  pillage,  rob,  or  steal. 

"  Ther  Is  uo  theef  without*  a  lowke 
That  helpeth  hyiu  to  wasten  and  to  sowke 
Of  that  lie  brybe  kan,  or  borwe  may." 

C'kaucer:  C.  T..  4.417. 

*  Brybgn.    Manticulo,  latrociuor."—  Prompt.  Part. 

2.  To  give  or  offer  to  any  person  a  reward 
or  consideration  of  any  kind,  with  a  view  to 
influence  his  judgment  or  conduct  ;   to  hire 
for  a  corrupt  purpose  ;   to  secure  a  vote  by 
illegal  or  corrupt  means. 

"  Or  would  it  be  |>ossible  to  bribe  a  Juryman  or  two 
to  starve  out  the  rest."—  Macautay:  lliit.  Eng.,  ch. 

3.  To  Influence  or  bring  over  to  one's  side 
in  any  way. 

"  How  pow'rf  ul  are  chaste  vows  !  the  wind  and  tide 
Yon  brib'd  to  combat  on  the  English  side." 

Dryden. 

B.  Intrant.':  To  offer  or  give  bribes. 

"  The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe" 

Prologue  to  Oood-natured  Man. 

t  bribe  -a-ble,  bn  -ba-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bribe  ; 
and  able.]  Capable  of  being  bribed  ;  open  to 
a  bribe. 

"Can  any  one  Imagine  a  more  dangerous  and  more 
bribable  class  of  electors  l"—Edwardt:  Pulitf.  Cap- 
tivity, c.  9. 


t  bri'-bee,  s.  [BRIBE,  *.]  One  who  receives  a 
bribe. 

".  .  .  were  scheduled  as  bribeet  without  being  ex- 
amined."— Tlu  Button  Election.  Timet,  March  80,  1876. 

t  bribe '-less,  a.  [Eng.  bribe,  and  suff.  -less.] 
Free  from  bribes  ;  incapable  of  being  bribed. 

*  brib  -en,  v.t.  or  t.    [BRIBE,  v.] 

brib'-er,  *brib-our,  "bryb-onr,  *bryb- 
oure,  *brey-bowre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bribeur 
=  a  beggar,  a  scrap-craver,  also  a  greedy 
devourer  ;  briber  =  to  beg  ;  and  this  from 
bribe  =  (1)  a  lump  of  bread  given  to  a  beggar 
(Cotgr.),  (2)  a  present,  a  gift;  briba  (anc. 
MSS.).=  bullet ;  from  Welsh  briw  =  a  morsel 
a  fragment.] 

*  1.  A  thief,  robber,  plunderer. 

"  Alle  othere  in  hataille  beeth  yholde  brybourt, 
Pilours  and  pyke-herneys.  in  eche  parshe  a-corsede." 

Langland  :  P.  Plouman,  xxiii.  26a 
"  Who  saveth  a  thefe  when  the  rope  is  knet, 
With  some  false  turue  the  bribour  will  him  quite." 
Lydgate, 

*  2.  A  low,  beggarly  fellow. 

"  That  pedder  bryboiir,  that  scheip-keipar, 
He  tellis  thame  ilk  ane  caik  l>y  caik.'r 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  171,  at.  7. 

3,  One  who  offers  or  gives  bribes. 

*  4.  He  who  or  that  which  in  any  way  influ- 
ences or  tries  to  influence  corruptly  or  wrong- 
fully. 

"  Affection  is  still  a  briber  of  the  judgment ;  and  it 
is  hard  for  a  man  to  admit  a  reason  against  the  thing 
he  loves ;  or  to  confess  the  force  of  an  argument  against 
an  interest"— South. 


r-fy  *  bri'-ber-ie,  *  bryb'-er-y,  s. 

[Eng.  bribe;  -ry.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Robbery,  theft,  plunder.  [See  quotation 
under  BRIBE,  *.,  1.] 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  bribing,  or  of  giving 
or  offering  bribes  ;  the  act  of  receiving  bribes. 

"  For  the  congregation  of  hypocrites  shall  be  deso- 
late, and  tire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribery  " 
— Job  xv.  34. 

II,  Law :  Bribery  by  a  candidate  or  any 
agent  of  his  at  a  parliamentary  or  municipal 
election  voids  the  seat  acquired  through  its 
aid.  If  it  has  been  practised  by  the  aspirant 
himself  it  incapacitates  him  from  being  elected 
again  for  a  number  of  years.  The  extensive 
prevalence  of  bribery  may  be  punished  by  the 
temporary  or  permanent  disfranchisement  of 
the  corrupt  place.  Despite  all  efforts  to  prevent 
it  bribery  at  elections  is  frequently  practised, 
anil  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  legis- 
lation is  largely  influenced  by  bribery  of 
members  of  Councils  and  Legislatures,  if  not 
of  Congress.  The  laws  against  this  crime  are 
stringent  and  the  penalties  severe,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  produce  conviction  of  the  offense. 

brib'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BRIBE,  v.] 

A.  it's.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb.) 
C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  giving   or 

offering  a  bribe,  bribery. 

br Ic  a-brac  (a  as  a),  «.  &  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  siibst.:  Fancy  ware,  curiosities,  knick- 
knacks. 

"  Tve  no  taste  for  bric-a-brac." — Cornhill  Mag.,  Jan., 
1W7,  p.  117. 

B.  As  ad).  :    Pertaining  to  or  containing 
curiosities,  knick-knacks,  &c. 

"The  old  china,  the  lace  and  glass,  were  all  for  sale. 
In  fact,  the  chief  show-house  in  Brock  wasa  bric-a-brac 
shop.  Finally,  nne  took  us  into  a  room  and  intro- 
duced us  to  '  Migu  Vader.'  "—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  5, 


brichc,   *  bruche, 
breach,  rupture. 


«.      [BREACH,  s.]     A 


*  briche,  *  bryche,  o.     [A.S.  brice,  bryce  = 
fragile.]    Weak. 

"  Now  ys  Pers  bycome  bryche, 
That  er  was  hothe  stoute  and  ryche." 

Robert  of  Brunne. 

*  bricht,   *  bryeht  (ch  guttural),  a.   &  s. 
(Scotch.)    [BRIGHT.] 

If  Used  substantively  for  a  young  woman, 
strictly  as  conveying  the  idea  of  beauty. 
"  Wallace  hyr  saw  as  he  his  eyne  can  cast, 
The  prent  off  lull'  him  punyeit  at  the  last. 
So  asprely,  throuch  bewtc  oft'  that  bryeht. 
With  gret  wuess  in  presence  hid  he  mycht" 
Wallace,  v.  607,  M& 

brick  (1),  *  brlque,  ».  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  brique  = 
(1)  a  fragment,  (2)  a  brick  ;  p.  Dut.  bricfc, 
bricke  =  a  fragment,  bit ;  bricfc,  brijck  =  a 
tile,  brick.  Compare  A.S.  brice,  bryce  =  brit- 
tle, a  breaking,  from  bream  —  to  break.  ] 


A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  mass  of  clay  and  sand,  tempered  and 
burnt  in  a  kiln,  made  in  a  rectangular  shape, 
and  used  in  building.    [II.  2.] 

"Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make 
brick,  as  heretofore  :  let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for 
themselves."— Kzod.,  v.  7. 

"  Not  a  hri,-k  was  made  but  some  man  had  to  think 
of  the  making  of  that  brick." — Carlyle  :  Beroet  and 
Hero-worthip,  lect  v. 

(2)  Bricks  collectively,  as  a  material. 

"  Augustus  was  accustomed  to  boast  that  he  had 
found  his  capital  of  brick,  and  that  he  had  left  it  of 
marble."— Gibbon  :  Decline  i  fall,  i.  44. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  species  of  loaf,  so  called  from  its  shape 
somewhat  resembling  a  brick.    It  is  applied  to 
bread  of  different  sizes  ;  as,  a  penny  brick,  a 
three-penny~brick,  a  quarter  brick,  i.e.  a  quar- 
tern loaf. 

"...  a  penny  brick,  on  which  we  made  a  comfortable 
meal."— Smollet,  Roderick  Random. 

(2)  A  good  fellow.    (Colloquial.) 
"  He's  a  dear  little  brick."— Thackeray. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  A  moulded  and  burned  block  of 
tempered  clay.    The  word  is  also  applied  to 
the  block  in  its  previous  conditions,  as   a 
moulded  plastic  mass,  and  as  a  dried  block  in 
which  the  water,  hygrometrically  combined 
with  the  clay,  is  driven  off.    When  this  con- 
dition is  accepted  as  a  finality,  the  block  so 
dried  is  an  adobe.     The  burning  of  the  pre- 
viously dried  brick  drives  off  the  chemically 
combined  water,  and  for  ever  changes  the 
character  of  the  mass.    An  adobe  may  become 
re-saturated  with  water,  and  resume  its  plas- 
ticity ;  a  brick  may  become  rotten  and  disinte- 
grated, but  not  plastic.    Air-brick  is  an  iron 
grating  the  size  of  a  brick,  or  a  perforated 
brick,  let  into  a  wall  to  allow  the   passage 
of  air.    Arch-brick  usually  means   the  hard- 
burned,    partially    vitrified    brick    from    the 
arches  of  the  brick-damp  in  which  the  fire  is 
made  and  maintained.    A  brick  made  voussoir- 
shaped  is  known  as  a  compass-brick.     A  cap- 
jnng-brick  is  one  for  the  upper  course  of  a  wall ; 
clinker,  a  brick  from  an  arch  of  the  clamp,  so 
named   from  the   sharp   glassy  sound  when 
struck  ;    a   coping-brick,    one    for  a    coping 
course  on  a  wall  ;  jeutlier-edged  brick,  of  pris- 
matic form,  Tor  arches,  vaults,  niches,  etc.; 
Jire-brick,  made  of  intractable  material,  so  as 
to  resist  fusion  in  furnaces  and  kilns  ;  hollow- 
brick,  with  openings   for  ventilation  ;   stocks. 
a  name  given  to  the  l>est  class  of  bricks,  and 
also  locally  to   peculiar  varieties,    as  gray- 
stocks,  red-stocks,  etc.    Pecking,  place,  sandal, 
semel  brick,  are  local  terms  applied  to  imper- 
fectly burned  or  refuse  brick.    Bricks  vitri- 
fied by  excessive  heat  are  termed  burr-brickt 
or  burrs.    (Knight.) 

2.  Hist. :  Bricks  were  manufactured  at  a 
remote  period  of  antiquity  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians,  &c.,  and  some 
of  them  being  inscribed  with  written  cha- 
racters have  lieen  of  priceless  value  in  convey- 
ing historic  facts  to  the  present  age.     About 
A.D.  44  bricks  were    made  in  England  by 

the  Romans,  and  in 
A.  D.  886  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  under  King 
Alfred.  Under  Henry 
V 1 1 1 .  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth the  manufacture 
greatly  flourished. 
The  size  was  regu- 
lated by  Charles  I.  in 
1625. 

3.  Her.:  A  charge 
resembling  a  billet, 
but  showing  its  thick- 
BRICKS.  ness  in  perspective. 

B.  As  adjective : 
Pertaining  to  bricks  or  brickwork. 

brick-axe,  «. 

Bricklaying :  An 
axe  with  two  ends, 
which  are  presented 
like  chisels.  It  is  used 
in  chopping  off  the 
soffits  of  bricks  to  the 
saw-kerfs,  which  have 
been  previously  made 
in  the  brick  to  the  re- 
quired depth, in  order 
to  prevent  the  brick 
from  spalling. 

brick-bat,  s.    [BRICKBAT.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ce,  oe-e.    ey-a.    qu     kw. 


brick— bricklayer 
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brick-built,  a.  Built  or  constructed  of 
brick. 

"  Yet,  enter  d  in  the  brick-built  town,  he  try'd." 

Dryden:  Juv.  Sat..V>. 

brick-burner,  ».  One  whose  trade  or 
occupation  it  is  to  superintend  the  burning  of 
bricks  in  the  kiln. 

brick-clamp,  *.  A  stack  of  bricks  in 
order  tor  burning. 

brick-clay,  -. 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Clay  used  for  making  brick. 
"I  observed  it  in  pits  wrought  fur  tile  and  brick- 
day."—  Woodward.  . 

2.  Geol. :  The  term  brick-clay  occurs  fre- 
quently in  descriptions  of  Scottish  geology, 
whilst  the  term  used  for  the  somewhat  similar 
deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  is  brick- 
earth,  or  the  pi.  brick-earths  (q.v.).  Most 
of  the  Scottish  brick-clays  are  of  inter-glacial 
age,  and  some  of  them  enclose  arctic  shells. 
Brick-clays,  of  excellent  quality,  are  very 
abundant  in  many  part-  uf  the  I'nited  States, 
and  the  City  uf  Philadelphia  is  built  upon  a 
broad  deposit  of  such  material,  the  result,  it 
is  believed,  of  the  grinding  of  rocks  to  clay 
during  the  glacial  age. 

brick-colour,  brick  colour,  *.  A  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  colour  of  brick.    [B.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Dull  scarlet  mixed  with  grey. 

brick-dryer,  ».  An  oven  in  which  green 
bricks  are  dried,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  building 
up  in  clamps  or  kilns  for  burning.  A  series 
of  drying-chambers  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  iron-folding  doors,  through  which 
chambers  a  railroad  track  is  laid.  Under  one 
end  of  the  structure  is  a  furnace,  and  hot  air, 
of  increasing  degrees  of  temperature,  is  intro- 
duced successively  into  the  separate  cham- 
bers. (Knight. ) 

brick-dust,  brickdust,  s.  Dust  made 
or  arising  from  pounded  bricks.  (Lit.  ffig.) 

"This  ingenious  author,  being  thus  sharp  set,  got 
together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brickdtut,  and  dis- 
posed of  it  into  several  papers.'  —Spectator. 

brick-earth,  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language :  Earth  used  for  brick- 
making. 

2.  Geology : 

(1)  The  term   is    sometimes   used   in   the 
singular. 

"From  the  sub-aerial  conditions  tinder  which  the 
brick-earth  was  formed."— <.  J.  Gtol.  -Sue.,  xiii.  63. 

(2)  PL  (brick-earths)  :  A  term  specially  used 
of  two  beds  or  series  of  beds,  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower   Brick-earths.     The  names  were 
given  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  jun.    The  latter 
are  especially  interesting.    They  exist  near 
London  at  Ilford,  Gray's  Thurrock,  Crayford, 
Erith,  and  Wickham.     Besides  freshwater  and 
terrestrial  shells,  Ac.,  they  contain  no  fewer 
than  twenty-four  species  of  mammals,  among 
others  the  Wolf  (Canis  lupus),  the  Beaver(Costor 
fiber),  and  the  Wild  Cat  (Felis  catus),  a  fossil 
norse  (Equusfossilis),  a  Hyaena  (Hycena  speUea), 
and  yet  more  remarkable  Elephas  antiquus, 
primigenius  and  priscus,Rhinoceros  tichorhinus, 
teptorhinus  and  megarhinus,  and  Hippopotamus 
major.     Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  considers  them 
Pleistocene  and  Pre-glacial.    He  believes  that 
in  a  descending  order  the  following  is  the 
sequence  of  the  several  beds  : — (1)  Post-gla- 
cial deposits,   climate  severe,  but  gradually 
becoming   temperate ;   (2)   Glacial    deposits, 
climate    severe ;  (3)  Lower    Brick-earths  of 
Thames  Valley,  climate  comparatively  tem- 
perate ;  (4)  Forest  bed  of  Norfolk,  climate 
temperate.      (Q.   J.   Geol.    Soc.,   xxiii.  (1867) 
91-109.)    Mr.  Searles  Wood,  jun.,  on   some 
points    differs    from   Prof.    Boyd   Dawkins. 
(Ibid.,  394-117.) 

brick-elevator,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
raising  materials  used  in  construction.  End- 
less chains  are  carried  over  wheels  above  and 
below;  the  material  is  carried  up  on  boxes 
supported  by  frames  attached  to  the  chains. 

brick-field,  *.  A  field  in  which  bricks 
are  made. 

brick-fielder,  *.  A  hot  north  wind 
whichblows  in  southern  Australia. 

brick-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  burn- 
ing bricks.  In  Hoffmann's  annular  brick- 
furnace,  there  is  a  central  chimney  and  remov- 
able divisions  for  separating  the  annulus  into 
different  chambers.  These  are  tilled  and 
emptied  through  doors.  The  chambers  being 
charged  with  brick,  heat  is  applied  to  one 


chamber,  and  the  volatile  material  thence  re- 
sulting is  led  through  the  next  one,  so  as  to 
heat  and  dry  the  bricks  in  the  next  in  series. 
The  bricks  in  chamber  one  being  burned,  the 
fire  is  applied  to  number  two,  and  so  on  to 
the  end. 

brick-kiln,  s.    [BRICKKILN.] 
brick-layer,  s.    [BRICKLAYER.] 

brick  -  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
making  bricks.  Many  such  machines  exist 
diverse  in  type  from  each  other,  patents  for 
their  construction  in  the  aggregate  amounting 
to  hundreds,  having  been  taken  out  in  Eng- 
land or  in  the  United  States.  In  one  of  these, 
a  patent  clay-tempering  and  brick-making  ma- 
chine, invented  in  1831  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  of 
Manchester,  the  clay,  after  being  tempered,  is 
compressed  into  the  proper  form  by  a  com- 
bination of  levers.  By  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
Cunningham's  machinery  1,800  bricks  can  be 
made  in  an  hour.  The  making  of  bricks  by 
hand  is  vanishing  in  the  L'nited  States  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  and  effective  work  done 
by  machines.  These  machines  are  capable  of 
turning  out  from  10,000  to  30,000  bricks  in  ten 
hours,  varying  considerably  in  their  capacity 
and  also  iu  the  quality  of  the  work  performed. 

brick-maker,  s.    [BRICKMAKER.] 

brick-making,  s.  The  operations  of 
brick-making  may  oe  said  to  consist  in — Pre- 
paring the  brick-earth,  tempering,  moulding, 
drying,  and  burning.  The  qualities  of  bricks 
may  be  thus  enumerated  :- Soundness,  that 
is,  freedom  from  cracks  and  flaws  ;  hardness, 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  pressure  and 
strain  ;  regularity  of  shape  and  size,  to  enable 
them  to  occupy  their  proper  place  in  the 
course ;  infusibility,  in  those  intended  for 
furnace-work.  Fire-bricks  are  made  from  a 
compound  of  silica  and  alumina,  and  the  clay 
owes  its  refractory  quality  to  the  absence  of 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  metallic  oxides, 
which  act  as  fluxes.  HolUnv  bricks  are  made 
for  purposes  of  warming,  ventilating,  and  re- 
moving moisture  from  the  walL  In  some 
cases  the  hollows  form  flues,  or  shafts  for 
ventilation,  or  discharge  of  dust  from  the 
upper  stories.  In  other  cases  the  hollows 
have  no  mechanical  function  other  than  to 
form  air-chambers  for  warmth,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  an  imprisoned  body  of  air  is  a 
very  poor  conductor  of  heat.  (Knight.) 

"...  a  dark    greyish-blue  clay  worked  for  brick- 
making."—  <J.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxiv.  826. 

t  brick-mason,  s.  A  bricklayer.  (Ogil- 
vie.) 

brick-mould,  s.  A  box  in  which  clay 
for  bricks  is  moulded  into  shape.  It  is  some- 
times of  wood  lined  with  iron  or  brass ; 
sometimes  it  is  made  of  sheet-iron  in  four 
pieces,  rivetted  together  at  the  angles,  and 
strengthened  with  wood  at  the  sides  only. 

brick-moulder,  s.  One  who  moulds 
bricks. 

brick-nogging,  s.  A  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Building  :  Brick  and  stud  work.    [B.] 

B.  As  adjective :   Consisting  of  brick  and 
stud  work. 

1f  A  brick-nogging  wall  or  partition  is  one 
In  which  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  or 

f! 


BR1CK-NOGOINO  WALL. 

scantling  are  filled  up  with  brick  laid  in 
mortar.  In  a  brick-nogging  partition  the 
wooden  portions  are  called  nogging-pieces. 

brick-pit,  s.  A  pit  from  which  bricks 
are*  dug. 

"The  brick-pit  at  Lexden  is  situated  .  .  ."— Q.   J. 
Otol.  Soc,,  xix.  (1863). 

brick-press,  s.  A  kind  of  brick-machine, 
which  effects  its  object  by  compressing  the 
bricks  into  shape.  [BRICK-MACHINE.] 

brick-red,  s.  A  reddish  colour,  like  that 
of  bricks.  (Used  also  attributively.) 


BRICK-TRIMMER. 


brick-tea,  «.  The  larger  leave*,  refuse 
twigs  and  dust  of  the  tea  plant,  softened  and 
moulded  into  a  brick-like  mass  for  etsi«r  trans- 
portation from  China  to  Russia. 

brick-trimmer,  5.  [TRIMMER.] 
Arch.  :  A  brick  arch  abutting  against  a 
wooden  trimmer 
in  front  of  a  fire- 
place, to  guard 
against  accident* 
by  fire. 

brick-trow- 
el,*. [TROWEL.] 
A  trowel  used  by 
bricklayers. 

brick-truck, 

s.  A  truck  with 
wide  tires  to 
travel  over  tha 
flat  surface  of  tha 
brick-yard  in 
moving  brick  from  the  hack  to  the  kiln. 

brick- wall,  s.  A  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  wall  of  brick. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  such  a  walL 

"  And  they,  that  never  pass  their  brick-vail  hound*. 

To  range  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lungs  with  ail. 

Cowper :  The  Talk,  bk.  i Y. 

brick-work,  s. 

Bricklaying :  Work  executed  in  brick.  The 
standard  size  for  English  brick  is  9  x  41  x  24 
inches,  and  walls  are  described  as  half-brick, 
brick,  brick  and  a  half,  &c.,  in  thickness. 
The  outer  walls  of  uiodern  houses  are  generally 
brick  or  brick  and  a  half  thick,  the  system  of 
leases  for  ninety-nine  years  having  given  rise 
to  the  practice  of  building  houses  only  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  last  till  the  lease  falls  in. 

brick-wise,  a.  or  adv.  Arranged  lika 
bricks  in  a  wall ;  so  laid  that  the  joints  do  not 
come  immediately  over  eaeh  other. 

brick-yard,  s.  A  "  yard  "  or  enclosure, 
or  simply  a  place  where  bricks  are  made. 

*  brick  (2),  s.     [Coiruption  of  break,  a.  (?X  | 

Brick  of  land:  A  division,  a  portion  dis- 
tinguished from  other  portions. 

"The  brickt  of  land  vmlerwri  tten.  viz.  that  brick  of 
land  lyand  u-.rth  and  south."— Actt  Part.  Jamn  Y., 
Tii.,  p.  (16.  (Jamieton.) 

brick,  v.t.     [From  brick,  s.  (q.v.>] 

Building : 

1.  To  lay  or  construct  with  bricks. 

"  The  sexton  comes  to  know  where  he  is  to  be  laid, 
and  whether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain  or  bricked.' — Stttft. 

2.  To  imitate  or  counterfeit  a  brick-wall  by 
smearing  a  wall  with  red  ochre,  cutting  divi- 
sions in  it,  and  filling  the  latter  with  plaster. 

brick-bat,  s.  [From  Eng.  bricfc,  and  bat  (1), 
s.]  A  broken  piece  of  brick. 

"  Earthen  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water,  do  provok* 
in  bed  a  sweat  more  daintily  than  brickbat  i  hot  "— 
Bacon. 

brfck'-ing,  s.  [BRICK,  s.]  The  imitation  at 
brickwork  on  a  plastered  or  stuccoed  surface. 

brick-kiln,  * bricke-kill,  *.  [Eng  brick, 
and  kiln.]  A  chamber  in  which  green  bricks 
are  loosely  stacked,  with  spaces  between  them 
for  the  passage  of  the  heat,  and  in  which 
they  are  burned  by  fires  placed  either  in  arched 
furnaces  under  tlie  floor  of  the  kiln,  or  in 
fire-holes  placed  in  the  side  walls. 

brick'-lay-er,  s.  [Eng.  brick,  and  layer.]  A 
man  whose  trade  it  is  to  lay  or  set  bricks. 

"In  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the 
daily  earnings  of  the  bricklayer  have  risen  from  ball 


bricklayer's-hammer,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  tool  having  a  hammer-head 
and  a  sharpened  peen,  forming  an  axe  for 
dressing  bricks  to  shape. 

bricklayer's-hoist,  s.  A  winch  and 
tackle  for  lifting  bricks  and  mortar  in  building. 

bricklayer's  itch,  s. 

Med.  :  A  disease  to  which  bricklayers  are 
subject,  caused  by  the  particles  of  brick-dust 
entering  the  skin  and  producing  great  irrita- 
tion. 

bricklayer's-labourer,  s.  A  labourer 
who  assists  the  bricklayer  by  supplying  him 
with  bricks,  mortar,  &c. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  -  thus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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bricklaying— bridge 


bricklayer's  -  trowel. 

TROWEL.] 


s.        [BmcK- 


brick'- lay-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  brick,  and  laying.] 
The  art  or  trade  of  building  with  bricks,  or  of 
laying  or  setting  bricks. 

"  Who  is  to  judge  how  much  cotton-spinning,  or  dis- 
tributing goods  from  the  stores,  or  brie/claying,  or 
chimney-sweeping  is  equivalent  to  so  much  plough- 
tag  ?  "— J.  S.  Mill :  Political  economy  (ed.  1848),  voL  L, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  i  3,  p.  246. 

U  The  implements  of  the  bricklayer  are  a 
trowel,  for  spreading  mortar  and  breaking 
bricks  when  a  piece  smaller  than  a  whole 
brick  is  required;  a  hammer,  for  making 
openings  in  the  brick-work  and  for  driving  or 
dividing  bricks,  for  which  purposes  one  end  is 
formed  like  a  common  hammor,  and  the  other 
is  broad  and  flattened,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  an  axe ;  the  plumb-rule,  made 
grm'rally  of  wood,  having  a  longitudinal  open- 
ing down  its  middle  and  a  plummet  suspended 
from  its  upper  end,  for  carrying  walls  up  per- 
pendicularly ;  the  level,  consisting  of  a  long 
horizontal  arm,  having  a  perpendicular  branch 
carrying  a  vertical  ami  from  which  a  plummet 
is  suspended  ;  a  large  square,  for  laying  out 
the  sides  of  a  building  at  right  angles  ;  a  rod, 
usually  five  or  ten  feet  long,  for  measuring 
lengths  ;  compasses,  for  traversing  arches  and 
vaults ;  a  line  and  line-pins,  for  keeping  the 
courses  straight  and  level  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses ;  and  a  hod,  for  carrying  bricks  and 
mortar  to  the  workman.  (Knight.) 

•  brie  -kle-ness,  s.  [O.  Eng.  brickie ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  brickie  or  fragile,  brittle- 
ness.  (Barret.) 

brlck'-ltf,  *  brie  kle,  *  bro-kel,  *  bro- 

kle,  *  bru  kcl.  *  bru  kle,  a.  [O.  Dut. 
brokel  =  fragile,  brittle  ;  A.S.  brice,  bryce  = 
brittle,  brecan  =  to  break.) 

1.  Lit. :  Brittle,  fragile,  easily  broken. 

"  The  parke  oke  is  the  softest,  and  far  more  spalt  and 
trickle  than  the  hedge  oke.  '—Barriton  :  England, 
p.  Ml. 

"  But  th'  Altare,  on  the  which  this  Image  staid. 
Was,  O  great  pitie !  built  of  brirkle  clay." 

Spenser :  Kuiiit  of  Time,  498-9. 

2.  Fig. :    Fickle,    variable,  uncertain,    un- 
ilteady. 

"The  brickie  and  variable  doctrine  of  John  Calvin  in 
bis  institutions."  —  Stapleton:  Fortrett  of  the  Faith 
(1S«5).  f.  24,  b. 

"  .  .  .  .  when  I  think  how  I  am  to  fend  for  ye  now 
In  tha«  brickl}  timea."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viL 


t  ma-ker,  s.   [Eng.  brick  •  maker.]  One 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  make  bricks. 

"They  are  common  In  claypits ;  but  the  brickmakert 
pick  them  out  of  the  clay."—  Woodward. 

brick   mak-iiig,  a.  &  s.    [BRICK-MAKING.] 

brickmaking  machine,  .-•.  A  machine 
for  making  bricks.  [BRICK-MACHINE.] 

brick  dogging, *.    [BRICK-HOGGING.] 
brick'- work,  s.    [BRICK- WORK.] 

*brick'-y,  a.    [Eng.  brick;  -y.]     Full  of  or 
composed.of  bricks.    (Cotgrave.) 

bri  col ,  *  bri-  col'e,  *.    [Fr.  bricok.] 
Military : 

1.  Harness  for  men  employed  in  dragging 
heavy  guns,  when  horses,  Ac.,  cannot  be  used 
or  procured. 

2.  A  species  of  engine  of  war,  the  same  as 
a  springold. 

"Some  kind  of  kricol  It  seemed,  which  the  English 
•Jid'ScoU  called  an  Espringulil.  tlie  shot  whereof  K. 
Edward  the  first  escaiwd  wire  at  the  siege  of  Strive- 
lin."— Camden :  Kemainet. 

•  brict,  o.    [BRIGHT.]    (Story  of  Gen,  &  Exod., 
1,910.) 

•  brid,  *  brldde,  s.    [BIRD.] 

*•  The  king  to  souiwr  is  set,  served  in  halle,— 
Briddet  braudeii.  and  brad,  in  banker)  bright." 

.Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal.,  1L  L 
"Anbriddet  doou,  that  men  in  cage  feecle." 

Chtiucer:  C.  T.,  :o.9M-«. 
"With  oridda,  lybardes,  and  lyomm." 

Jiomaunt  of  the  Hose. 
"That  me  thought  it  no  ftrfcttb  souge."        Ibid. 

*  brld-devyner,  *.  [O.  Eng.  brid  =  bird, 
and  ciein/ner  =:  diviner.)  An  augur. 


* brid-llmc,  s.    [BIRD-LIME.] 

brid  al,   '  bride  ale,     tar  i  del,  *  bred- 
ale,  *  brid-ale,    "  brid  hale,   *  bryd 
ale,  *  bruid  ale,  s.  &  a.    [Properly  Eng. 
bride,  and  ale ;  ale  being  the  common  term  for 


a  feast.    Compare  church-ale,  leet-ale,  scot-ale, 
&c.) 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :   The  nuptial  ceremony  or  festival, 
marriage. 

"  The  fole  maydenes  .   .    .    weren  beset  wythonte 
nram  the  bredale."—Ayenbit«  of  Inwit  (ed.  Morris), 
p.  133. 
"  A  man  that's  bid  to  bride-alt,  if  he  ha'  cake 

And  drink  enough.  h«  need  not  v  ear  (fear)  his  stake." 
Ben  Jonton  :  Tale  o}  a  Tub,  U.  L    (Xaret.) 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  union. 

"  Sweet  day.  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  lirMiil  of  the  earth  aud  sky."       Herbert. 

IT  -A  craw's  bridal  :  The  designation  given  to 
a  flight  of  crows,  if  very  numerous.  (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  a  bride,  or  a 
bridal  ;  nuptial,  connubial. 

"  And  let  them  eeke  l>riiiK  store  of  other  flowers, 
To  deck  the  bridale  bowers." 

Spenier  :  Epithalamion,  46-7. 

IT  Ordinary  compounds  ai-e  brid'il-bed, 
bridal-cake,  t  bridal-j'enst,  bridal-flowers,  bridal- 
hymn,  bridal-ring,  bridal-song,  bridal-wreath. 

*  bridal  cheer,  *  bridale  cheare,  «. 

The  wedding  feast. 

"And  askt  him  where  and  when  her  bridiile  cheare." 
Spewer  :  F.  Q  ,  V.  it  a 

bridal-knot,  s.    The  bond  of  marriage. 


. 
Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  Iv.  14. 

t  bridal-link,  s.     A   bridal-knot,  mar- 
riage. 

"  The  union  of  our  house  with  thine, 
By  this  fair  bridal-link  I  " 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  U.  4. 

*  bri-dST-i-ty,  *  bri-dal-tee,  «.     [Eng. 
bridal;  -ity.]    A  bridal,  a  marriage. 

"  At  quintin  he, 
In  honour  of  this  bridaftee, 
Hath  clialleng'd  either  wide  countee." 

B.  Jonton  :  Undeneoodt. 

*  brldde,  s.    [BIRD.] 

*  briddes-nest,  s.     A  plant.     [Bmo's- 
NEST.J    (Cuckayiw,  iii.  315.) 

*  briddes  tunge,  s.    A  plant.    [BIRD'S- 
TONGUE.)    (Cockayne,  iii.  315.) 

bride  (1),  *  brid,  •  brude,  *  bryde,*  bur  d  o, 
*  buirde,  *  berde,  s.  [A.S.  bryd  ;  leel. 
brudhr;  Dut.  bruid;  Sw.  &  Dan.  brnd  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  prut  ;  Ger.  braut,  all  =  a  girl,  a  bride. 
Compare  Wei.  priod;  Bret,  pried  =  a  spouse 
(Skeat.)] 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  girl  ;  an  unmarried  female.    [Brno.] 

"  He  wayted  a-boute 

To  haue  bi-holde  that  bunlr,  his  blis  to  en^rese." 
William  of  Pulerne  (ed.  Skeat),  688. 

(2)  A  woman  newly  married  or  on  the  point 
of  being  married. 

"  Were  it  better,  I  shonld  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  1  where  is  my  lovely  bride  t" 
Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iiL  1 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  on  which  one  fixes  his  affections, 
and  which  becomes  as  near  and  dear  to  him 
as  a  wife. 

"  The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave, 
With  the  sword,  his  bride." 

llemant  :  The  Death-day  of  Korner. 

(2)  Applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Church,  as 
the  bride  of  Christ,  to  denote  the  close  union 
between  them. 

"Th«  Spirit  aud  the  bride  say,  Come."-/T«>.  xxll.  17. 
bride  (2),  s.    [Fr.  =  bridle,  bonnet-string.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  bridle,  a  rein. 

2.  A  bonnet-string;  one  of  the  threads  con- 
necting the  pattern  in  lace. 

II.  Med.  :  Thready  membranes  preventing 
the  escape  of  pus  in  abscesses. 

"At  the  maturation  of  the  pustule  the  bride  rup- 
tures."— kncy.  Metrop.  (1845). 

*  bri  do  ale.  s.    [BRIDAL.] 

*  bride-bowl,  ».     A  bowl  of  spiced  in- 
gredients formerly  handed  about  with  cake 
at  bridals. 

"Lord   Beaufort  comes   in—  calls  for  his  bed  and 
bride-bout!.'—  Hen  Joruon:  New  Inn.  v.  (Arg.J. 

*  bride-bush,  s.     A  bush  hung  out  by 
the  ale-house  at  briilals. 

bride's-cake,  s.    [BRIDECAKE.] 

*  bride  cup,  s.     A  bride-bowl  (q.v.). 

"  Get  our  bed  ready,  chamberlain. 
A  nd  host,  a  bride-cup"    Hen  Joiaon  :  JVew  Jan.  v.  4. 

bride's  maid,  a.    [  BRIDESMAID.] 
bride's  man,  *.    (BHIDEMAN.) 


*  bride,  v.t.    [BRIDE,  s.)    To  make  a  bride  at, 
to  wed. 

I  knew  a  man 
uters,  this  I  toll 
rteeu  bridel," 
Beavm.  *  Flet. :  Tim  Nob.  Kinnnen. 

bride -bed,  s.  [Eng.  bride,  and  bed.]  The 
marriage-bed. 

"  I  hoped,  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife: 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  uot  have  strew'd  thy  grave." 

Shaketp. :  Samlet,  v.  L 

bride'-cake,  s.  [Eng.  bride,  and  cake.]  The 
cake  distributed  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding. 

bride  -cham-ber, ».  [Eng.  bride,  and  cham- 
ber.) The  nuptial  chamber. 

"Can  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  mourn,  M 
long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  "—Matt.  ix.  15. 

*bri'd-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.  [BRIDE,  v.]  Made  a 
bride ;  wedded. 

bride  groom,  *  bride  grome,  *brid- 
gumc,  *  bred-gome,  s.  (A  corruption 
of  A.S.  bi'yd-guma,  from  bryd  —  bride,  and 
guma  =  man  ;  Dut.  bruidegom;  Icel.  briid- 
gitmi ;  Sw.  brudgumme ;  Dan.  bnidgom ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  brutegoma ;  Ger.  brautigam.]  A  man 
newly  married  or  on  the  point  of  being 
married. 

"The  wyse  maydines  .  .  .  yeden  in  mid  the  bred- 
gome  to  the  bredale.' '— AyenbUe  of  Inwit  (ed.  Morris), 
p.  235. 

*  bri'-del,  s.    [BRIDLE,  s.] 

"  He  strepeth  of  the  bridcl  right  anoon. 
And  whan  the  hors  was  looa.  he  gan  to  goon." 
Chaucer :  The  Heaves'  Tale,  40C1-61 

*  bride  -lace,  *.     [Eng.  bride ;  and  lace.}     A 
kind  of  broad  riband  or  small  streamer,  often 
worn  at  weddings. 

bli-del'-i-a,  s.    [Named  after  Prof.  Briedel.) 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Euphorbiacese,  and  the  section  Phyllan- 
these.    The  bark  of  the  Asiatic  Bridelias  is 
astringent. 

*  bride-maid,  s.     [Eng.  bride ;   and  maid.] 
A  bridesmaid  (q.v.). 

*  bride -man,  s.    [Eng.  bride ;  and  man.]    A 
man  who  attends  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
at  a  wedding  ;  a  best  man. 

"  My  vertuous  maid,  this  day  lie  be  your  bride-man." 
Beaum.  *  Flelch. :  A  Wife  for  a  Moneth,  v.  1. 

bride^'-maid,  s.  [Eng.  bride,  and  maid.) 
An  unmarried  woman  who  attends  on  the 
bride  at  her  wedding. 

*  bride-Stake,  s.  [Eng.  bride;  and  stafce.)  A 
stake  or  pole  set  in  the  ground,  round  which 
the  guests  at  a  wedding  danced. 

"Bound  about  the  bridettake."— Ben  Jonton. 

bride'-wain,  *.   [Eng.  bride,  and  wain  (q.v.).  | 

1.  A  wain  or  waggon  loaded  with  household 
goods,  travelling  from  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father  to  her  new  home. 

2.  A  carved  chest  for  the  bride's  clothes 
and  household  linen. 

3.  A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  a  couple  about 
to  be  married,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
little  money  to  enable  the  young  folks  to 
commence  housekeeping. 

bride'-wSll,  s.  [Originally  a  palace  or  hos- 
pital built  near  St.  Bridget's,  or  St.  Bride's 
Well;  subsequently  converted  into  a  work- 
house.] A  house  of  correction  for  disorderly 
persons  or  criminals  ;  a  prison. 


bride '-wort,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bride,  and  wort  (q.v.). 
So  (ailed  from  its  resemblance  to  the  white 
feathers  worn  by  brides  (Prior),  or  perhaps 
because  it  was  used  for  strewing  the  houses 
at  wedding  festivities.)  Two  plants,  viz. — 

1.  Spirasa  Ulmaria,  L. 

2.  Spiraea  salicifolia,  L.    (London :  Arbore- 
tum.)   (Britten  £  Holland.) 

bridge.  *  brigge,  *  bregge,  *  brugge, 
*  brygge  (Eng.),  *  brig  (Scotch  &  North  of 
Eng.  dial.),  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  brycg,  bricg,  bryc, 
brie,  brig;  lce\.bryggja,bru;  Sw.  brygya,  bro ; 
Dan.  brygge,  bro ;  Dut.  bmg  ;  Fries,  bregge ; 
(N  &  M.  H.)  Ger.  briicke;  O.  U.  Ger.  prucca.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pd 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce=  e.    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  Anything  laid  across  a  stream,  gap,  or 
hollow,  to  afford  means  of  passing  over. 
"  Thai  drou  it  [a  tree)  tbeu  mid  mad  a  brig 

Oner  a  litel  bum  to  lig."     Vunor  J/unui.  8.946. 
2.  Fig. :  Anythiiig  similar  to  a  literal  bridge. 
[IL  1.] 

^  (1)  Of  the  nose :  The  upper  bony  part  of 
the  nose. 

"  The  raising  gently  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  doth 
prevent  the  deformity  of  a  saddle  nose. '  —  Bacon. 

(2)  To  break  down  a  bridge  behind  one : 
Mil. :  To  do  as  described  with  the  view  of 
preventing  an  enemy  from  following.  It  lias 
the  additional  effect  of  preventing  one's  self 
from  easily  retreating  again  across  the  water. 
(Lit.  <£/<;.) 

"  He  had  broken  down  all  the  brldgtt  behind  him. 
He  had  been  so  false  to  one  side  that  lie  must  of  neces- 
sity be  true  to  the  other." — Macaulay  :  Uiit.  Eng.,  ch. 

XX. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Arch. :  A  structure  consisting  of  an  arch 
or  series  of  arches  supporting  a  roadway  above 
it,  designed  to  unite  the  two  banks  of  a  river 
or  the  two  sides  of  an  open  space. 

(1)  History  of  bridges :  Bridges  seem  to  have 
existed  in  China  from  a  period  of  considerable 
antiquity.     The  word  bridge  does  not  occur 
in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible.    Tem- 
porary bridges,  for    military  purposes,  were 
constructed  before  permanent  structures  for 
the   convenience   of    the    inhabitants    were 
erected.      The  former  were  often  of   boats. 
Thus  Cyrus  constructed  such  bridges  about 
53t>   B.C.,  Darius   Hystaspes  about  490,  and 
Xerxes  about  480  B.C.    Bridges  of  stone  or 
brick  seem  to  have  been  first  used  by  the 
Romans  ;  there  were  none  erected  in  Greece 
till   after   the    Roman  conquest.      The  first 
Roman  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  one  span- 
ning the  Tiber  between  the  Jauiculumand  the 
Aventine  Mountain,  built  by  or  under  Anciis 
Martins.    Now  they  are  universal  in  properly- 
civilised  countries,  though  in  countries  of  im- 
perfect civilisation  even  yet  they  are  few.    Iii 
India  they  are  not  numerous,  and  most  of 
those  which  exist  have  been  erected  since  the 
occupation  of   the  country  by  the  British. 
London  Bridge,  in  its  oldest  form,  existed 
about  A.D.  978,  a  new  one  was  built  of  wood 
in  1014,  yet  another  in  1209,  and  the  present 
structure  was  completed  in  1831.    Old  West- 
minster   Bridge    was   opened    in   1750,    old 
Blackfriars  in  1769,  &c.     In  the  United  States 
bridge  building  has  Iwcome  a  highly  developed 
art,  iincl  numerous  magnificent  examples  of  it 
are  to  be  seen.    Of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  the 
most  striking  instance  is  that  over  the   Kast 
River  at  New  York.    Of  the  newly  adopted 
Truss  Bridge  system,  Philadelphia  has  several 
fine  examples,  while  of  the  Cantilever  Bridges 
that  at  M.   Louis  is  considered  probably  the 
finest  specimen  of  bridge  construction  in  the 
world. 

(2)  Construction   and  parts    of   a    modern 
bridge :  A  bridge  is  generally  made  of  wood, 
of  iron,  of  stone,  or  of  brick.    The  extreme 
s»pports  of  the  arches  at  the  two  ends  are 
called  butments  or  abutments ;   the  solid  parts 
between  the  arches  piers,  and  the  fences  on 
the  sides  of  the  road  or  pathway  parapets. 

(3)  Different  kinds  of  bridges :   Among  these 
may   be  mentioned  a  bascule-bridge,  a  boat- 
bridge  or  bridge  of  boats,  a  bowstring-bridge,  a 
chain-bridge,  a  draw-bridge,  a  floating-bridge, 
&  flying-bridge,  a  foot-brulge,  a  furnace-bridge, 
a   girder-bridge,  a    lattice-bridge,   a   pontoon- 
bridge,   a  raft-bridge,  a    rope-bridge,  a  skew- 
bridge,  a  suspension-bridge,  a  swing-bridge,  a 
twivel-bridge,  a  trestle-briilge,  a  trims-bridge,  a 
tubular-bridge,  a  viaduct,  a  weigh-bridge.    (See 
these  words  ) 

2.  Shipbuilding :  A  partial  deck  extending 
from  side  to  side  of  a  vessel  amidships.    It  is 
common  in   steam  vessels,  affording  a  con- 
venient station  for  the  officer  in  command, 
and    extends   over   the   space    between   the 
paddle-boxes.    It  is  also  known  as  the  hurri- 
cane-deck or  bridge-deck. 

3.  Mining:     The    platform   or   staging  by 
which  ore,  limestone,  fuel,  &c.,  are  conveyed 
to  the  mouth  of  a  smelting-furnace. 

4.  Metallurgy,  furnaces,  boilers,  <tc.  : 

(1)  A  lower  vertical  partition  at  the  back  of 
the  grate  space  of  a  furnace.    [WATER-BRIDGE, 
HANGING-BRIDGE.  ] 

(2)  The  middle  part  of  the  fire-bars  in  a 
marine  boiler,  on  either  side  of  which  the 
fires  are  banked.    (Admiral  Smyth.) 


(3)  The  low  wall  of  division  between  the 
fuel-chamber  and  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace. 

(4)  The  wall  at  the  end  of  the  hearth  to- 
wards the  stack,  compelling  the  caloric  cur- 
rent iu  puddling  to  ascend  and  then  descend 
towards  the  foot  of  the  stack. 

4.  Music:    A  thin  wooden  bar  placed  be- 
neath the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument  to 
elevate  them  above  the  sounding-board  and 
to  terminate  at  one  end  their  vibrating  por- 
tion.   The  tone  of  an  instrument  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  position  of  the  bridge. 

5.  Ordnance :   The  pieces  of  timber  between 
the  transoms  of  a  gun-carriage. 

(5.  Horology:  A  piece  raised  in  the  middle 
and  fastened  at  both  ends  to  the  watch-plate, 
and  forming  a  bearing  for  one  or  more  pivots. 
When  supported  at  one  end  it  is  a  cock. 

7.  Engraving :    A   board   resting  on   end- 
cleats,  used  by  an  engraver  to  span  the  plate 
on  which  he  is  working,  to  support  the  hand 
clear  of  the  plate. 

8.  Electricity:  A  device  used  for  measuring 
the  resistance  of  an  element  of  an  electric 

Circuit.      [ELECTRIC-BRIDGE.] 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  bridge  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

bridge-board,  .-•. 

1.  Carp. :   A  notched  board  on  which  the 
ends  of  the  steps  (technically  the  treads  and 
risers)  of  wooden  stairs  are  fastened.     It  is 
called  also  a  notch-board. 

2.  The  bridge  of  a  steamboat.    [A.,  II.  2.] 

bridge-equipage,  s.  An  "equipage" 
designed  to  accompany  armies  in  the  field  and 
provide  them  with  materials  whence  to  con- 
struct bridges  across  any  rivers  which  may 
impede  them  in  their  progress. 

bridge-gutter,    bridged  gutter,  s. 

A  gutter  formed  of  boards  covered  with  lead 
and  supported  on  bearers. 

bridge-bead,  s. 

Fortif. :  A  work  commanding  the  extremity 
of  a  bridge  nearest  to  the  enemy ;  a  tele  depont. 

bridge-master,  s.  One  who  has  charge 
of  a  bridge,  a  bridge-warden. 

bridge-over,  a. 

Carp. :  A  term  showing  that  certain  parts 
lie  across  and  rest  on^  others ;  as,  common 
joists,  bridge-over  binding-joists,  &c. 

bridge-pile,  s. 

Civil  Engineering :  A  pile  driven  to  support 
a  timber  of  a  bridge. 

bridge-rail, .-. 

Railroading  :  A  railroad-rail  having  an 
arched  tread  and  lateral  foot  flanges.  It  was 
adopted  by  Brunei  for  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  It  is  laid  on  a  longitudinal  sleeper 
in  cross- ties.  Felt  saturated  in  pitch,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  placed  beneath  the  rail  over  the 
sleeper,  and  gives  a  certain  resiliency  to  the 
track.  The  other  rails  are  known  as  edge-rails 
and.  foot-rails  (q.v.).  (Knight.) 

bridge-stone,  s. 

1.  Masonry :  A  stone  laid  from  the  pavement 
to  the  entrance-door  of  a  house,  spanning  a 
sunken  area. 

2.  Road-making :  A  flat  stone  serving  as  a 
bridge  across  a  gutter  or  narrow  area. 

bridge-train,  s.  A  military  bridge  com- 
posed of  portable  boats.  The  same  as  bridge- 
equipage,  or  pontoon-bridge  or  train  (q.v.).  A 
bridge-equipment  or  pontoon-train,  consisting 
of  a  military  bridge  composed  of  portable 
boats. 

bridge-tree,  s. 

Milling :  The  beam  which  supports  the 
spindle  of  the  runner  in  a  grinding-mill.  On 
the  upper  surface  of  the  bridge-tree  is  the 
socket  of  the  spindle.  The  bridge-tree  is 
capable  of  vertical  adjustment,  to  vary  the 
relative  distance  of  the  grinding-stirfaces,  by 
moving  the  runner  towards  or  from  the  bed'- 
stone.  The  ad :  usting  device  is  called  a  lighter- 
screw.  (Knight.) 

bridge-truss,  *.  A  structure  of  thrust 
and  tension  pieces,  forming  a  skeleton  beam, 
in  a  viaduct.  It  has  several  varieties  :  the 
lattice,  the  arched  truss,  or  combination  of 


arch  and  truss,  the  deck-truss,  in  which  the 
road-bed  is  on  the  straight  stringers.  (Knight.) 

bridge-ward  (1),  «.  [Eng.  bridge,  and 
ward  (2),  s.] 

Locksmithing  :  The  main  ward  of  a  key, 
usually  in  the  plane  of  rotation. 

*  bridge-ward  (2),  *  brigge-ward. 
*  bngge-warde,  s.  [Eng.  bridge  ;  O.  Em}. 
brigge,  and  ward  (1),  s.] 

1,  The  warden  or  keeper  of  a  bridge. 

"  A  geaut  ys  maked  brlgfe-teard." 

Sir  Ferumbrcu,  1,700. 

2.  A  number  of  men  set  to  guard  a  bridge. 

"  That  nyght  as  it  ful  by  cas, 
The  brigge-warde  foryete  was." 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  3.S5*. 

bridge,  v.t.     [From  Eng.  bridge,  a.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  build  a  bridge  over  a  river,  a 
valley,  or  road. 


Came  to  the  sea  :  and,  over  Helle 
e  with  A 
MMm:  P.  L..  bk. 


Came  to  the  sea  :  and,  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  Joined." 


2.  Fig.  :  To  establish  a  passage  across  any- 
thing. 

"  Till,  bridged  with  Moslem  bodies  o'er 

It  bears  aloft  their  slippery  tread." 
Moore  :  Lalla  Rookh  ;  The  fire-  Worihippen. 

bridged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRIDGE,  v.  ] 

bridged-gutter,  s.    [BRIDGE-COTTER.] 

bridge  -less,  a.  [Eng.  bridge,  and  suff.  -few.j 
Without  a  bridge.  (Southey.) 

bridg'-ing,  pr.  jx»r.,  a.,  &  s.    [BRIDGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Carp.  :  Short  cross-pieces  connecting  adja- 
cent floor-joists  to  prevent  lateral  deflection. 
[CHIMNEY.] 

1T  Single  bridging  has  one  pair  of  diagonal 
braces  at  the  mid-length  of  the  joists.  Double 
bridging  consists  of  two  pairs  of  cross-braces, 
dividfcg  the  joist  into  three  lengths. 

bridging-floor,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  floor  in  which  bridging-joists  are 
used  without  girders. 

bridging-joist,  s. 

Building  :  A  joist  in  a  double  floor,  resting 
upon  the  binder  or  binding-joist,  and  support- 
ing the  floor  ;  a  floor-  joist. 

bridging-piece,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  strut-piece  nailed  between  joist* 
or  beams,  to  prevent  lateral  deflection  ;  a 
strutting  or  straining  piece. 

*bridg-3f,  a.  [Eng.  bndg(e);  -y.}  Full  ol 
bridges.  (Sherwood.) 

bri'-dle,  *  bri'-dell,  "bri'-del,  'brT-dH, 
*bry'-dylle,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  bridel,  bridels, 
brydel;  Icel.  beisl  ;  Sw.  betsel  ;  Dan.  bidsel; 
Dut.  breidel;  M.  H.  Ger.  britel  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
bridel,  brittil,  priddel  ;  Fr.  bride;  O.  Fr.  bri- 
del: Prov.,  Sp.,&  Port,  brid't;  Ital.  briglia  = 
a  bridle,  and  predella  =  the  headstall  of  a 
bridle.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  curb  or  restraint  of  any  kind. 

"  .  .  .  .  that  place,  which  some  men  fancied  to  be  I 
bridle  upon  the  city.  '  —Clarendon. 
".  ...  a  continual  bridle  on  the  tongue."—  Watti. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Saddlery  :  A  head-stall,  bit,  and  bearing 
or  riding  rein,  completing  the  head-gear  of  a 
horse's  harness.    The  modern  bridle  of  Europe 
and  America  consists  of  the  following  pieces  :  — 
The  crown-piece,  the  brow-band,  the  cheek- 
strap,  the  throat-latch  or  lash,  the  rein,  and 
the  bit    Sometimes  also  there  is  a  nose-band 
and  a  hitching-strap. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  link  attachment,  limiting  the  separa- 
tion of  two  pieces. 

(2)  Of  a  slide  valve  :  The  flanges  which  keep 
it  in  place,  and  serve  to  guide  and  limit  its 
motion. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  bowline 
is  fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail 

(2)  A  mooring-hawser. 

4.  Agric.  :  The  piece  on  the  lorward  end  of 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-cian,  -ttan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion    -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -die,  -kle,  i  c.  -  del,  keL 
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bridle— brier 


BRIDLE-BIT. 


•  plough-beam,  to  which  the  draft-shackle  is 
attached  ;  the  clevis  ;  also  called  the  muzzle 
or  plough-head. 

6.  Fire-arms :  That  piece  in  a  gun-lock  which 
serves  to  bind  down  the  sear  and  tumbler, 
and  prevent  their  lateral  motion.  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  bridle. 
(See  the  compounds  which  follow.) 

bridle-bit,  ».  A  bit  connected  with  a 
bridle.  Such  bits  are  seen  in  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  are 
subsequently  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  Bri- 
dle-bits may  be  classed  under  three  heads  :— 
snaffles,  curb-bits, 
and  stiff-bits.  The 
snaffle  has  two  bars, 
jointed  together  in 
the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  and  has  rings 
at  the  end  for  the 
rein.  It  sometimes 
has  cheek-pieces,  to 
keep  the  ring  from 
pulling  into  the 
mouth  of  the  animal. 
The  curb-bit  con- 
sists of  the  following 
parts :— Cheek-pieces  or  branches  with  eyes  for 
the  cheek-straps  and  for  the  reins,  and  holes 
for  the  curb-chain ;  a  mouth-piece,  uniting 
the  cheek-pieces  and  forming  the  bit  proper  ; 
sometimes  a  bar  uniting  the  lower  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  a  curb-chain.  The  elastic  bit  con- 
sists of  a  chain  covered  by  closely  coiled  wire 
between  the  bit-rings.  Another  form  of  elastic 
bit  is  made  of  twisted  wire  with  a  soft  rubber 
covering.  (Knight.) 

bridle-cable,  s. 

Naut. :  A  cable  proceeding  from  a  vessel  to 
the  middle  of  another  cable  which  is  moored 
at  each  end. 

bridle-cutter,  s.  One  who  makes  bridles, 
spurs,  &c.  (Johnson.) 

bridle-hand,  s.  The  hand  which  holds 
the  bridle  when  one  is  riding ;  the  left  hand. 

"  The  Oaucho,  when  he  Is  going  to  use  the  lazo, 
keep*  a  small  coil  in  his  bridle-hand."— Darwin  :  Voy- 
age round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ill.,  p.  44. 

bridle-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  bridles. 
(Booth.) 

bridle-path,  s.  A  path  sufficiently  wide 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  horse,  though  not 
of  a  cart. 

bridle-ports,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  A  port  in  the  bow  for  a  main- 
deck  chase-gun  ;  through  it  mooring-bridles 
or  bow-fasts  are  passed. 

bridle-rein,  *.  A  rein  passing  from  the 
hand  to  the  bit,  or  from  the  check-hook  to 
the  bit,  or,  in  wagon-harness,  from  the  top  of 
the  hames  to  the  bit. 

"  Selected  champions  from  the  train. 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itlei,  vi  M. 

bridle-way,  s.  A  horse-track,  a  bridle- 
path. 

bri'-dle,  *  bry'-del-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [From 
bridle,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally.  Of  a  horse  or  any  similar  animal : 

(1)  To  restrain  by  means  of  an  actual  bridle. 

(2)  To  furnish  or  equip  with  a  bridle. 

"  The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein." 
Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  22. 

2.  Fig.  '•  To  curb,  to  restrain,  to  govern. 

"  But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will." 

Baron  :  Fan  thee  well. 

B.  Intransitive :   To  hold  up  the  head  and 
draw  in  the  chest,  as  an  expression  of  pride, 
acorn,  or  resentment. 

"  Dick  heard,  and  tweedllng,  ngliug,  bridlinij, 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sideling." 
Cowixr:  Pairing-time  Anticipated. 

*[  In  this  sense  it  is  often  followed  by  up. 
(BRIDLING.] 

bridle-in,  v.t.    To  hold  in  or  restrain  by 
means  of  a  bridle  or  curb.    (Lit.  £  Jig.) 
"  I  bridleJn  my  struggling  muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  Into  a  bolder  strum." 

Additun :  A  Letter  from  Italy. 

bri'-dled,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [BRIDLE,  v.t.] 

tori'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  bridge)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
bridles  or  curbs  an  animal,  a  person,  or  any- 
thing. (Lit.  A  fig.) 


"  The  prelates  boast  themselves  the  only  bridleri  of 
schism.  —  Milton  :  Reaton  of  Ch.  Boo.,  bk.  I.,  ch.  vil. 

brid'-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  et  ».    [BRIDLE,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle:    In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective : 

"  He  swells  his  lifted  chest,  and  backward  flings 
His  bridling  neck  between  his  towering  wings." 
Wordiuxirth :  Evening  Walk. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  same  as  bridling-up 
(q.v.) 

bridling-up,  5.  The  act  of  proudly  rear- 
ing the  head. 

"  By  her  bridlina-up  I  perceived  that  she  expected 
to  be  treated  hereafter  not  as  Jenny  Distaff,  but  Mrs. 
Tranquillus."— Taller. 

Brid  -ling-ton  (generally  pron.  Bur'-ling- 
to"n),  *  BreT-ling-ton,  s.  &  a.  [Prom  O. 
Eng.  BreUing  (etym.  doubtful),  and  ton  = 
town.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  market  town  and  parish  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Yorkshire,  lat.  54°  N. 

B.  .4s  adjective :   Pertaining  to  or  found  at 
or  in  the  place  named  under  A. 

Bridlington  crag,  s. 

Gaol. :  A  deposit  belonging  to  the  Newer 
Pliocene.  It  consists  of  sand  and  bluish  clay 
with  fragments  of  various  rocks.  It  contains 
molluscs,  of  which  four  species  are  extinct, 
Natica  occlusa,  Cardita  analis,  Nucula  Cobbol- 
dice,  and  Tellina  obliqua ;  most  of  the  remain- 
ing species  are  arctic  shells.  It  appears  to 
have  been  deposited  during  the  period  of  the 
greatest  cold. 

bri-doon ,  s.    [From  Fr.  bridon  =  a  snaffle.] 

Saddlery :  The  snaffle-bit  and  rein  used  in 
European  military  equipments  in  connection 
with  a  curb-bit  which  has  its  own  rein. 

brief,  *  breef,  *  bref,  *  breve,  *  breff,  a. 
[O.  Fr.  brief;  Fr.  bref;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital., 
breve;  Lat  brevis;  Gr.  /Bpaxut  (brachus)  = 
short.] 

A.  Of  things: 

1.  Of  language :  Short,  few,  concise. 

"  A  play  there  Is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words  long, 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long, 
Which  makes  it  tedious." 

Shakesp. :  Mid  Xight'i  Dream,  T.  1. 

2.  Of  time :  Short  in  duration,  not  lasting. 

"  But  man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority." 

iShakftp  :  Meas.  for  Meal.,  11.  2. 

t  3.  Of  length,  size,  or  extent :  Short,  narrow, 
contracted. 

"  The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight  plght  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brie.f  nature." 

Xhakesp.  :  Cymbel.,  v.  5. 

B.  Of  persons :  Concise  in  language  ;  short, 
abrupt. 

"  To  finish  the  portrait,  the  bearing  of  the  gracious 
Duncan  was  brief,  bluff',  and  consequential,  .  .  ."— 
Scott :  Heart  of  M idlo  hian,  ch.  xliv. 

U  In  brief  (O.  IceL  on  brefa) :  Shortly,  in 
short,  briefly. 

"  In  brief,  we  are  the  King  of  England's  subjects." 
Shakeip. :  K.  John,  IL  1. 

To  be  brief:  To  speak  briefly  or  shortly, 
without  many  words. 

brief,  *  bref,  *  brefe,  *  breve,  *.    [In  Dan. 
brev;  O.  H.  Ger.  briaf;  O.  Fr.  bref;  Sp.,  Ital., 
&  Port,  breve.]    [BRIEF,  a.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  short  abstract ;  an  epitome. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  make  it  plain,  as  far  as  a 
turn  or  brief  can  make  a  cause  plain."— Bacon. 
"  Each  woman  is  a  brief  of  woman-kind."— Omrbury. 

*  2.  A  writing  of  any  kind. 

"  Bear.thls  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal" 
Shaketp. :  1  lien.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. : 

(1)  A  papal  letter  or  licence. 

"A  bag  fulle  of  brefei  .  .  ."—Tovmley  Myiteriei, 
p.  809. 

"  The  apostolical  letters  are  of  a  twofold  kind  and 
difference ;  viz.,  some  are  called  brief*,  because  they 
are  comprised  In  a  short  and  compendious  way  of 
writing.*— At/life. 

(2)  An  episcopal  letter  or  charge. 

"  Then  also  (if  occasion  be)  shall  .  .  .  Brief i.  Cita- 
tions, and  Excommunications  be  read."— Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer ;  Rubric  in  Communion  Service. 

2.  IMW: 

(1)  Eng.  law: 

(a)  (See  definition  in  quotation.) 


"  A  writ  whereby  a  man  Is  summoned  to  answer  t* 
any  action :  or  it  is  any  precept  of  the  king  in  writing, 
issuing  out  of  any  court,  whereby  he  commands  any 
suing  to  be  done." — Cowel. 

(b)  The  abstract  of  the  evidence,  &c.,  given 
to  the  counsel,  to  enable  them  to  plead  a  case. 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  from  the  reports  of  the  trials  that 
he  did  as  little  as  he  could  do  if  he  held  the  brief t  at 
all,  and  that  he  left  to  the  judges  the  business  of  brow- 
beating witnesses  and  prisoners.  '—Macaulay :  But. 
Eng.,  fh.  xi. 

*  (c)  A  royal  proclamation  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament. 

"  Over  alle  hys  lond  hys  bref  was  scute 
To  aselen  a  cornuyn  parlluient." 

fiei'en  Saga,  8,213. 

*  (d)  Letters  patent,  authorising  any  char- 
itable collection  for  any  public  or  private 
purpose. 

"  A  brief  was  read  In  all  churches  for  relieving  the 
French  Protestants,  who  came  here  for  protection 
from  the  unheard-of  cruelties  of  the  king.  —  Evelyn  : 
Memoln,  ii.  262. 

(2)  Scots  law  :  A  writ  directed  to  any  judge 
ordinary,  requiring  and  authorising  him  to 
hear  a  case  before  a  jury  and  give  sentence 
thereon. 

3.  Music.    [BREVE.] 

t  brief-man,  s. 

1.  One  who  prepares  briefs. 

2.  One  who  copies  manuscripts. 

t  brief  (1),  v.t.  [BRIEF,  a.]  To  write  con- 
cisely ;  to  set  forth  briefly. 

brief  (2),  v.t.    [BRIEF,*.] 

1.  To  give  a  brief  to  (counsel). 

2.  Todrawup  in  the  form  of  a  counsel's  brief. 

brief -less,  a.  [Eng.  brief,  and  suff.  -leu.'] 
Having  no  briefs  ;  without  clients  ;  unem- 
ployed. (Said  only  of  barristers.) 

"If  the  king  notified  his  pleasure  that  a  briefleu 
lawyer  should  be  made  a  Judge."— Macaulay:  llitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  lit 

brief  less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  briefless ;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  briefless  or  without  clients. 

brief -ly",  *bref-ly,  *breve-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  brief;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  language :    In  few  words,   concisely, 
shortly. 

"  To  sey  brejly,  .  .  ."—Merlin,  L.  it  190. 

A  plain  blunt  »how  of  4rie^-«poken  seeming." 

Byron :  A  Sketch. 

2.  Of  time :  Shortly ;  in  or  after  a  short  tima, 

brief -ness,  *breff-nes,  s.  [Eng.  brief; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  brief  or  short. 

Used — 

1.  Of  language:  Conciseness,  brevity. 

"  I  hope  the  briefneu  of  your  answer  mad* 
The  speediuess  of  your  return." 

Shakily. :  Cymbel ine,  ii.  4. 

2.  Of  time:  Shortness. 

"  We  passe  ovyr  that,  breffne$  of  tyme  consyderyng*.' 
—Coventry  Mytt.,  p.  79. 

3.  Of  length,  size,  or  extent :   Shortness,  nar- 
rowness. 

bri'-er,    bri'-ar,    *  bry'-ar,    *  brcere, 

*  brere.  s  &a.  [A.S.  brer  =  a  briar  ;  Ir.  briar 
=  a  prickle,  a  thorn,  a  briar,  a  pin ;  Gael. 
preas,  gen.  prearis  =  &  bush,  a  shrub,  a  thicket, 
a  wrinkle,  a  plait ;  Wei.  prys,  prysys  =  covert, 
brushwood.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  thorny  or  a  prickly  shrub,  with- 
out precisely  indicating  the  species. 

"But  that  that  Is  bryugiuge  forth  thornes  and 
brerit  is  repreuable  .  .  ."—  Wicliffa:  Kbrewit,  c.  6. 

"What subtle  hole  is  this 

Whose  mouth  is  cover  d  with  rude-growing  britrtt" 
Hhakeip. :  Titut  Andron.,  11.  S. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  same  as  II.  Bot.,  1. 

"  From  off  this  brier  pluck  »  white  rose  with  me." 
IShiikesp. :  1  Ben.  n..  11.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  sharp  or  unpleasant  to 
the  feelings. 

".  .  .  leaue  vs  your  frlendes  in  the  brieri  and  betray 
vs,  .  .  ."— Stout:  £dmird  )*/.  11552). 

"...  some  harsh,  'tis  true, 
Pick'd  from  the  thorns  and  brieri  of  reproof 
Cowper :  Talk,  bk.  vL 

IL  Technically: 

Bot, :  Various  species  of  British  roses  of 
larger  growth.  Spec.,  the  Dog-rose  (Rosa 
canina).  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

T  1.  Slightly  scented  brier,  or  briar :  Rosa 
inodora.  (J looker  £  Arnott.) 

2.  SnuiUrflowered  sweet  brier,  or  briar:  Rota 
micrantha. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    89,  ce-e.    cy-a.     qu-kw. 
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3.  True  sweet  brier,  or  briar :  The  Eglantine 
(Rom  rubigiiioia.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  any  of  the 
plants  described  under  A. 

brier-bush,  *  bryer-bushe,  *  brere- 

bushe,  s.     Two  roses — 

1.  Rosa  ranina. 

2.  Rosa  arvensis. 

brier-rose,   briar-rose,   ».      A  rose 
(Rvsa  canina).    (Spec,  on  the  Eitg.  border.) 
"  For,  from  their  shivered  brows  displayed. 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade. 
All  twinkling  with  the  dew-drop  sheen. 
The  briar-rate  fell  in  streamers  green." 

Scott :  lady  of  the  Lake,  ill. 

brier -scythe,  s. 

Agric. :  A  stout,  short-bladed  scythe  in  a 
nearly  straight  handle,  and  used  for  cutting 
down  brambles  and  the  like. 

brier-tooth,  a.  Resembling  the  teeth  of 
«  brier  leaf. 

Brier-tooth  saw :  A  saw  whose  interdental 
•paces  are  deeply  depressed  by  oblique  filing 
on  alternate  sides.  [GULLET-SAW.] 

t  brier-tree,  5.    A  rose  (Rosa  canind). 

•brierd,  v.t.      [BBEER,  v.}     To   germinate. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Euen  as  the  husbandman  after  he  has  casteu  the 
seede  in  the  ground,  his  eye  is  on  the  ground  to  see 
bow  the  come  brier det."—KoUock:  On  -1  Thei.,  p.  152. 

bri-ered,  a.     [Eng.  'brier;  -ed.]     Set  with 
briers.    (Chatterton.) 

bri  -  er-y,  o.  &  s.     [Eng.  brier ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Full  of  briers  ;  thorny. 
(Lit.  A  fig.) 

"It  taketh  no  rote  in  a  briery  place,  ne  in  mar  ice, 
neither  in  the  saude  that  fleeteth  a  wave,  but  it  re- 
quire th  a  pure,  a  try  mine  and  a  substauncial  grounde  " 
—  Udal:  Jamet  I 

'B.  As  substantive :  A  place  where  briers 
grow.  (Webster.) 

*  brieve,  s.    [BRIEF.] 

brvs(l),  *breg,  *bryg,s.  [BRIDGE.]  (Scotch, 
Yorkshire,  and  N»rth  of  England.) 
I.  Lit. :  A  bridge. 

"  Corspartryk  raiss,  the  keyis  weile  he  knew, 
Leit  breggis  doun,  and  portculess  th.it  drew." 

Wallace,  i.  90.    M& 


"  The  brig  i 


i  doun  that  the  entre  suld  keipe." 

Ibid.,  iv.  226.    MS. 


2.  Fig. :  A  ledge  of  rocks  running  out  from 
the  coast  into  the  sea.  Example,  Filey  Brig 
(in  East  Yorkshire).  (Prof .  Phillips :  Rivers, 
<tc.,  of  Yorkshire,  p.  262.) 

brig  (2),  s.   [Contracted  from  Eng.,  &c.,  brigan- 
tine  (q.v.).] 

Navt. :  A  vessel  with  two  masts,  square- 
rigged  on  both.  [SNOW.] 


" .  .  .  .  though  the  arrival  of  a  brig  In  the  port  was 
»  rare  event.'—  Macaulas/:  Hia.  Eny..  ch.  xitf. 

U  Hermaphrodite  brig :  A  two-masted  vessel, 
square-ringed  forward  and  with  fore  and  aft 
sails  on  the  mainmast. 

bri-ga'de,  brig'-ade,  *  bri'-gad,  ».  &  a. 

[In  Sw.  brigad;  Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Fr. 
brigade ;  Sp.  brigada  —  brigade,  shelter ;  Port. 
brigaila ;  ItaL  &  Low  Lat.  brigata  —  a  com- 
pany, a  troop,  a  crew,  a  brigade.  From  O.  Fr. 
brigue  —  contention,  quarrel,  dispute,  faction  ; 
Ital.  briga  =  trouble,  disquiet ;  Ital.  &  Low 
Lat.  brigare  =  to  strive,  to  shift,  to  be  busy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Mil. :   A  portion  of  an  army,  whether 


uorse,  foot,  or  artillery,  under  the  command 
of  a  brigadier.  An  infantry  brigade  contains 
from  three  to  six  battalions ;  the  cavalry 
brigade,  three  or  more  regiments  and  a  bat- 
tery of  horse  artillery ;  an  artillery  brigade 
two  or  more  batteries.  Infantry  and  cavalry 
brigades,  when  permanently  formed,  are  com- 
manded by  major-generals. 

"  Ltere  the  Bavarian  duke  hU  brigade*  leads.* 

Philip* 

"  Is  there  any  general  who  can  be  responsible  for  the 
obedience  of  a  brigade!"—  Burke:  Sub.  of  Speech  on 
the  Army  Eltimate*. 

2.  Fig. :  An  aggregation,  meeting,  or  union 
of  several  hosts  as  for  warfare.     (Pottle.) 

"Thither,  wing'd  with  speed. 
A  numerous  brigade  h  mu-n'd  :  as  when  bauds 
Of  pioneers,  with  spade  alid  pickaxe  arm'd." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  bk.  L 

3.  A  band  of  persons,  organised  for  some 
special  purpose,  wearing  uniform  and  under 
discipline;  as  njire-brigade  &c. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  some  kind 
of  brigade,  like  one  of  those  described  under  A. 

"  Brigade  depots  are  to  be  considered  a  portion  of  a 
force  to  lie  inspected  .  .  .  ." — The  Queen' I  Orden  and 

••jHtaMMfjuni  §5. 
brigade-major,  s. 

Mil. :  A  staff  officer  attached  to  the  brigade 
and  not  to  the  personal  staff  of  the  officer  by 
whom  it  is  commanded.  He  issues  the  orders 
of  that  officer  to  the  brigade,  and  is  the 
channel  through  which  are  transmitted  to 
him  all  reports  and  correspondence  regarding 
it.  He  has  to  inspect  all  guards,  outposts, 
and  pickets  furnished  by  the  brigade.  No 
officer  under  the  rank  of  eaptain  can  hold  the 
appointment  (Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders 
for  the  Army  (1873),  §  5.) 

bri-ga'de,  v.t.     [From  Eng.,  &c.  brigade,  s. 
(q.v.).j 
Mil. :  To  form  into  one  or  more  brigades. 

"  It  [brevet  rank]  gives  precedence  when  corps  are 
brigaded.'— Jamet :  Mil.  Diet.  (4th  ed.},  p.  61. 

bri-ga'-ded,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [BRIGADE,  ».] 

brig-a-dier',  s.  [In  Dan.  brigadeer;  Fr. 
brigadier;  Port,  brigadeiro ;  Ital.  brigadiere.] 
Mil. :  An  abbreviation  of  brigadier-general 
(q  v.).  It  is  in  common  use  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  the  forces  located  in  various 
cantonments  being  iu  charge  of  brigadiers. 

"  ....    to  raise  the  bert  officer  in  the  Irish  army 


brigadier-general,  «. 

Mil. :  A  military  officer  of  intermediate 
rank,  between  a  major-general  and  a  colonel, 
bid  command  being  that  of  a  brigade.  He  is 
generally  the  senior  colonel  of  a  number  of 
battalions  temporarily  brigaded  together  and 
not  commanded  therefore  by  a  major-gene- 
ral. He  may  wear  the  same  uniform  as  the 
latter. 

"  Brigadiers  temporarily  appointed  ....  ar«  at 
liberty,  however,  to  wear  the  uniform  and  appoint- 
ments complete,  as  laid  down  for  a  Brigadier-Qeneral." 
Queens  Regulation!  and  Orden  for  the  Army,  i  12. 

brig-a-dier'-Sblp,  *.  [Eng.  brigadier  ;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  rank  of  a  brigadier  (q.v.). 

bri-ga'-ding,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BRIGADE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  udj. :  Pertaining  to  the  formation  of 
men  into  brigades. 

"...  regiments  finding  their  way  on  to  the  ground 
as  they  mustered,  with  seemingly  sn«ll  attention  to 
the  brigading  regulations  prescribed  in  the  War-office 
memorandum."—  Daily  Newt,  July  24, 1871. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  forming  men  into 
brigades. 

*  brlg'-an,  s.    [BRIGAND.] 

*  brig'-an-cle,  s.    [BRIGAND.]    Robbery,  de- 
predation, violence. 

"...  tbair  be  way  of  haine  sukkin,  brigancie  and 
forthocht  fellony,  maist  vyldlie.  ynmercifullie  and 
ireasounalilie  slew  and  murtherit  him,  .  .  ."—Act!  Jo. 
17.,  1684  (ed.  1814),  p.  306. 

brig  -and,  *  breg  -aund,  »  brig  -an, 
*  brig'-ant,  s.  [Fr.  brigand;  Low  Lat.  bri- 
gans  =  a,  light-armed  soldier;  Ital.  brigante, 
pr.  par.  of  brigare  —  to  strive  ;  briga;  O.  Fr. 
brigue  =  strife.  ] 
*  1.  A  light-armed  soldier. 

"Bekyrde  with  bregaunde* of  fesse  in  tha  launder" 
ilorte  Arthure.  2.096. 

"Besides  two  thousand  archers,  and  brigant,  so 
called  in  those  days  of  an  armour  which  they  wore 
named  brigandines."— Holinth.,  ii.,  N  n,  5  b. 


2.  A  robber,  a  bandit,  an  outlaw. 

"  Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate." 

Byron :  Lara,  it  zl 

brig'- and  -age,  *.  [Fr.  brigandage  =  robbery; 
from  brigfi^L]  The  practices  of  brigands; 
robbery,  theft- 

"...  which  not  only  brings  them  to  neglect  their 
proper  trades  .  .  .  but  in  time  inevitably  draws  them 
on  to  robbery  and  b^gandage."—  If arbarton  :  AM- 
ance  qf  C'h.  and  State  (1st  ed.),  p.  129. 

*  brig'-and-er,  *  bryg'-and-er,  *.     [Bui. 

GANDINE  (2).] 

"He  auone  aprarajrt'e-i  hym  with  the  knyglite* 
appHrayll,  and  dyd  on  hy •«  hu  brugandert."—fab»an, 
bk.  vii ,  p.  623. 

t  brig'-and-ess,  *.  [Enfe'.  brigand;  and  fern, 
suff.  -ess  (q.v.).]  A  female  brigand. 

"These  brigandeutu  have  a»«  average  of  eighteen 
crimes  against  them  in  common  with  the  mea.  —Pall 
J/aU  Gazette.  May  12, 1866. 

*  brig'-and~i$e,  s.    [BRIGAND.]    Brigandage. 
»  brig  -and  me  (1),  a.    [BRIGANTINE.] 

*  brig  -and  ine  (2),  *  brig'-and-er,  *.  [Fr. 
briqandine ;    Ital.    brigantina ;    from  O.  Fr. 
brigand  ;  Low  Lat.  brigans  =  a  light-armed 
soldier.]    [BRIGAND,  BRIKCANETYNE.] 

1.  A  coat  of  mail  composed  of  light,  thin 
jointed  scales  ;  also  a  coat  of  thin,  pliant  plate- 
armour. 

"  They  have  also  armed  horses  with  their  s honlden 
and  breasts  defeuced,  they  have  helmets  aud  brigaitf 
dmet'—Bakluyt :  Voyagei.  i.  « 

"  Nor  waving  plume  nor  crest  of  knight: 
B  t  burnished  were  their  corslets  bright, 
Their  brigan'ines,  and  goriteU  light. 
Like  very  silver  shone." 

Scott :  Harmion,  T.  1 

2.  A  jacket  quilted  with  iron,  much  worn 
by  archers  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I. 

*  brig  -and-ism,  s.     [Eng.  brigand,  and  suit 

-ism  (q.v.).]    Brigandage. 

*  brig'-ant,  s.    [BRIGAND.] 

*  brig  -ant-Ine  (1),  s.    [BRIGAKTWN*:  (2X] 

"  Their  defensive  armour  was  the  p'ate-jick,  hau- 
berk, or  brigantine."— Scott :  Note  to  J/a*mion.  st  lit 

brig'-ant-ine  (2),  *.      [Fr.   brigantin;   ItaL 
brigahtino  =•  a   pirate-ship  ;    Sp.    bergai<lin.] 
[BRIGAND.] 
*  L  A  pirate-ship. 

"  The  brigtintines  of  the  rovers  were  numerous,  no 
doubt:  but  none  of  them  was  large."  —  ilacaulay : 
Bin.  Eng..  ch.  xxv. 

2.  A  two-masted  vessel  brig-rigged  on  tha 
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foremast,  and  schooner-rigged  on  the  after  or 
main  mast. 

*brig'-bote,  •brug'-bote,  *.  [O.  Eng. 
brig  Abridge,  and  bate  (q.v.).]  For  def.  see 
the  quotation. 

"  BrigJwtc.  or  bnigbote.  signifies  a  tribute,  contribu- 
tion, or  aid  towards  the  mending  of  bridzes.  whereot 
many  are  freed  by  the  king's  charter,  aud  hereupon 
the  word  is  used  for  the  very  liberty  or  exemption 
from  this  very  tribute."—  BloutU  :  Glottographia, 

*brige,  *bryge»  *•  f°-  FT-  brigve;  ItaL 
briga ;  Sp.  &  Port,  brega  =•  a  dispute,  quarrel.] 
A  quarrel,  a  contention. 

"Myne  adversaries  ban  bygonne  this  debate  and 
brige."  Chaucer  :  Melibeut,  p.  187. 

bri«;g,  *  brigge,  *  brug,  *.  [BRIDGE.]  A 
bridge.  (Scotch..) 

*  brig'-gen,  *  breg'-gen,  v.t.  [Lat.  breviare; 
Fr.  (a)bre  er.]  [ABRIDGE.]  To  shorten, 
abridge,  cut  short. 

"He  wild  haf  briggid  the  fals  leue  and  enour*"— 
Langt'j/t :  Chronicle,  p.  247. 


b6lL  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -t, 
-cian. -tian  -  shan.    -tion, -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  jsion  ^  zHun.     -tious, -sious, -cious-shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 
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briggeward— brigthke 


•  brlg'ge-ward,    *  brig  ge  -  war de,    s. 

[BBUKJE-WABD.J 

•  brig  -hoiiss,  s.    [Scotch  brig  =  bridge,  and 
Bug.  house.]    A  toll-house.    (Skeat.) 

•'.  .  .  to  low 
Hir  by  the  brighoua  to  the  will." 

Barbour:  The  //race  (ed.  bkeat),  ivii.  40*. 

bright  (gh  silent), "  briht,  *  bricht,  *  brict, 
*  brigt,  *  brith,  *  brit,  *  bryght,  *  bryht, 
•bryth,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  beorht;  O.  Sax. 
btrht ;  Goth,  bairhts  ;  Icel.  bjartr ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
peralit ;  M.  H.  Ger.  berht  —  shining.  Cognate 
with  Sansc.  bhrdj  =  to  shine  ;  Lat.  flagro  =  to 
flame,  blaze  (Start.).] 

A.  As  adj.    (Of  all  the  foregoing  forms) : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Shedding  light,  luminous,  clear;  opposed 
to  il"i-!;. 

"  She  saw  tlierinne  a  lithful  schier 

Also  brit h  so  it  were  day. "        llavtlok,  588. 
"As  the  soime  with  his  beinys  qwhan  he  is  most 
truth."  Coventry  M  utter  ie».  p.  117. 

2.  Radiant,  reflecting  light,  shining ;    op- 
posed tO  (/"//. 

••  Now  I  am  a  devyl  ful  derke 
That  was  au  aungelle  ftr.w/i'." 

Coventry  Mytteriet,  p.  M. 
" .  .  .  a  preseuce  bright 
Retunis  to  her." 
Wordtworth :  The  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  iv. 

3.  Clear,  pure,  transparent. 

"Bonkez  b«ne  of  beryl  brytjht." 

AUic.  Poems;  Pearl,  110. 
"  From  the  brightest  wines 
He'd  turu  abhorrent."  Thomson. 

4.  Unclouded,  clear. 

"And  why  they  pine  beneath  the  brightest  skies." 

Thomson :  Snisont ;  Winter. 
"The  evening  bright  and  still." 

Pojtt :  Satires,  iii.  138. 

5.  Resplendent  with  beauty  or  charms. 

"  How  fareth  that  byrde  bryght  I " 

Erie  <tf  Tolou.se,  843. 
"  O  Liberty,  thou  goddess  lieav'uly  bright." 

Addison. 

6.  Gay  ;  of  brilliant  colours. 

"  Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  violet  grew." 

Pope :  Spring,  81. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Cheerful,  gay,  happy. 

14  Bright  hours  atone  for  dark  ones  past" 
Moore:  Lulta  Kookh;  The  fire-WorMppert. 
"To-day  the  grave  is  bright  for  me." 

Tenniivm  :  In  Memor.,  73. 

2.  Witty,  clever,  highly  accomplished  ;  as 
W»  say,  "  a  bright  idea,"  "  a  bright  genius." 

"  Great  in  arms,  and  bright  in  art" 

Anonymota. 

"  If  parts  allure  thee.  think  how  Bacon  sliin'd, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

Pope:  Kit.  on  Man,  iv.  282. 

*3.  Clear,  plain,  evident. 

"That  he  may  with  more  ease,  with  brighter  evi- 
dence, and  with  surer  success,  draw  the  learner  on."— 
Wattt:  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

*  A.  Distinct,  dear,  audible. 

"  God  sente  a  steuene  brigt  and  heg." 

Story  of  Oen.  t  Exod.,  2,780. 

6.  Illustrious,  noble,  celebrated. 

"  This  is  the  worst,  if  not  the  only  stain 
I'  th'  brightest  aiiualu  o(  a  female  reign." 

Cotton. 

B.  As  adv.    (Of  the  forms  bright,  brighte, 
and  brihte) :  Brightly. 

"  Than  sulde  we  brifhtt  sen 
Quilc  yure  sal  Goa  quemest  ben." 

Story  uf  Oen.  &  Exod.,  8,763. 
The  moon  shines  bright." 

tiha/cetp. :  tier,  of  Fen.,  v.  1. 

C.  As  subst.    (Of  the  forms  bright,  brigt,  and 
briht) : 

L  Brightness. 

"  Swilc  the  sunnes  brigt, 
Is  more  thanue  the  mones  ligt." 

Story  of  Oen.  t  gxod.,  143. 
"  Drawn  round  about  thee,  like  a  radiant  shrine. 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  Thy  »kirU  apiiear  " 
Milton :  P.  L,  bk.  ill. 

2.  A  plant.  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  L. ,  called 
by  Gerarde  CMidonia.  (Brittin  &  Holland.) 

'S  Obvious  compounds  are  bright-brown, 
bright-burning,  bright-coloured,  bright-eyed, 
bright-faced,  bright-green,  bright-haired,  bright- 
huerl,  bright-red,  bright-shining ;  also  bright- 
dyed,  and  bright-tinted  (Carlyle).  The  follow- 
ing are  less  frequent — 

bright-curling,  a.  Shining  with  bright 
curls. 

"...  triffht-curltng  tresses." 
Longfellow :  The  Children  of  the  Lord't  Kupper. 

bright-harnessed,  a.     Wearing  bright 
or  shining  armour. 
"And  all  alwut  the  courtly  stable 
Bright -harneu'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable." 

Milton  :  Ode  on  Wi.  finHttty. 


bright-studded,  H.  Studded  brightly, 
as  the  sky  with  stars. 

"  tiriyht-st udded  to  dazzle  the  eyes." 

Vowper:  Gratitude. 

*  bright  (gh  silent),  *  briht,  v.  t.    [BKIQHT,  a.] 
To  make  bright  or  clear.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Al  Isase  uoutayean  luue,  thet  schireth  and  brthteth 
the  heorte."—A  ncren  Jiiutle,  p.  384. 
"  The  sun  brighrii  all  the  burghe,  and  the  brode  valis." 
JJettr.  of  Troy  (ed.  Donaldson  ami  t'antou).  814. 

Bri-ht's  disease,    s.      [Named   after    Dr. 
Bright]    [ALBUMINURIA.] 

bright  -en  (gh  silent),  »  brih-ten,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A.S.  beorhtan,  brihtan.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  gradually  bright  or  clear  (fre- 
quently followed  by  up). 

"  Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray." 

Scort :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  24. 
"The  purple  morning,  rising  with  the  year, 
Salutes  the  spring,  as  her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  up  the  skies." 
Dryden. 

2.  To  cause  to  shine  or  sparkle. 

"  And  tears  bedew'd  and  brighten'd  Julia's  cheek." 
Campbell:  Theodric. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  bright  or  cheerful,  as  though 
by  removing  or  dissipating  the  shadows  of 
care  or  trouble  ;  to  relieve  from  gloom. 

"  Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest."       Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  Ix. 

*  2.  To  make  clear  or  plain  ;  to  explain. 

"This  word  is  deosk,  auh  nime  the  gode  yeme  hu  Ich 
hit  wulle  ou  brihten."—Ancren  Riwle,  p.  148. 

3.  To  make  illustrious. 

"  There  were  two  honours  lost ;  yours  and  your  sou's. 

For  yours,  the  God  of  he.iven  briyh'en  it!  " 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  11. 3. 

"  The  present  qneen  would  Irighten  her  character,  if 
she  would  exert  her  authority  to  instil  virtues  into 
her  people.  "—Sio(fr. 

t  4.  To  make  less  dark  or  grievous  ;  to  alle- 
viate. 

"  An  ecstasy,  that  mothers  only  feel. 
Plays  round  my  heart,  and  brightens  all  my  sorrow." 
Philips. 

t5.  To  make  sharp  or  witty,  to  enliven. 
(Generally  with  up.) 

' '  Yet  time  ennobles  or  degrades  each  line : 
It  brightend  Craggs',  and  mr.y  darken  thine." 

Pope :  Hatirei,  iv.  45. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  gradually  bright  or  clear  ;  to 
clear  up. 

"  The  flowers  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  Irighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing." 

Pope :  Spring,  72. 

2.  To  become  spirited,  lively,  cheerful,  or 
less  gloomy. 

(1)  Of  persons  (generally  applied  to  the  coun- 
tenance) : 

"On  me  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes 

And  then  on  thee ;  they  meet  thy  look 
And  brigh'e.n  like  the  star  that  shook 
Betwixt  the  palms  of  paradise." 

Tennyton  :  In  Memor. 

(2)  Of  things  (applied  to  style  of  language)  : 

"  How  the  style  briyhtrnt,  how  the  sense  refines." 

Pope:  Ettay  on  Criticism,  421. 

bright '-ened    (gh  silent),   pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BRIGHTEN.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  past  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  Thus  I  presumptuous :  and  the  Vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brigh-encd  thus  replied." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  a68. 

bright -en  ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[BR1OHTEV.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  pcirticiple  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  Enid  listen 'd  brightening  as  she  lay." 

Tenn.vion :  Enid,  733. 

"  Ton  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shews  her  brightening  face  " 
Thomson  •  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii  3. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  bright  or  clear. 

2.  The  process  or  state  of  becoming  bright 
or  clear. 

bright'- W    (gh    silent),    »  bright -like, 
*  briht-Iiche,  *  bright -liche,  *  brigt 
like,  adv.     [Eng.  bright;  -ly.] 
L  Lit. :  Brilliantly,  splendidly,  clearly. 
"  Safely  I  slept,  till  brightlv  dawning  shone 
The  morn,  conspicuous  ou  her  golden  throne." 

Pope 

"  Its  battled  mansion,  h'll  and  plain, 
Ou  which  the  uun  so  brightly  shone " 

Scott-  Kokebv.  ii.  28. 


II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Clearly,  audibly. 

"  Tho  so  sine  God  brlghtlike 
That  alle  he  it  herdeu  witterlike." 

Story  o/  Oen.  i  Exod.,  3,491. 

*  2.  Plainly,  clearly,  perfectly. 

"Thenne  schule  ye  al  thi»  brihtliche  understonden." 
A  ncren  Riwle,  p.  164. 

1 3.  Cheerfully,  gaily. 

"  He  faced  this  morn  of  farewell  brightly." 

Tennyson:  Enarh  Arden,  188. 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Brightly-coloured 
(Darwin). 

brightly-headed,  a.  Having  a  bright 
or  gleaming  point. 

"  Thus  below 

A  well-joyn'd  boord  he  laide  it.  and  cloee  by 
The  brigh'tH-hetiiled  shaft" 

Chapman  :  Jlomer'i  Odyssey,  bk.  jut 

bright  -ness  (gh  silent),  *  bright  nes, 
*  briht'  -nes,  *  briht- nesse,  *bricht- 
ncsse,  *  brict-nesse,  *  brit  ncssc,  s. 

[A.S.  bryhtnesse,  beorhtnesse.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  bright ;  lustre, 
brilliancy,  clearness. 

"  A  gold  ring  that  wit  brightnes  scain." 

Cursor  Mumli,  3,320. 

"A  sword,  by  long  lying  still,  will  contract  a  nut, 
which  shall  deface  its  brightnett."— South. 
t  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Cheerfulness,  comfort. 

"  Vex'd  with  the  present  moment's  heavy  gloom, 
Why  seek  we  brightness  from  the  years  to  come." 
Prior. 

2.  Sharpness,  acuteness. 

"The  brightness  of  his  parts,  the  solidity  of  hit 
Judgment,  and  the  candour  and  generosity  of  his 
temper,  distinguished  him  in  an  age  of  great  polite- 
ness."— I'rior. 

IT  Crabbthus  distinguishes  between  bright- 
ness, lustre,  splendour,  and  brilliancy:  "Bright- 
ness is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms  : 
there  cannot  be  lustre,  splendour,  and  bril- 
liancy without  brightness ;  but  there  mny  be 
brightness  where  these  do  not  exist.  These 
terms  rise  in  sense  ;  lustre  rises  on  brightness, 
splendour  on  lustre,  and  brilliancy  on  splendnur. 
Brightness  and  lustre  are  applied  properly  to 
natural  lights  ;  splendour  and  brilliancy  liave 
been  more  commonly  applied  to  that  whirl)  is 
artificial :  there  is  always  more  or  less  bright- 
ness in  the  sun  or  moon  ;  there  is  an  occasional 
lustre  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies  when  tliey 
shine  in  their  unclouded  brightness;  there  is 
splendour  in  the  eruptions  of  flame  I'mm  a 
volcano  or  an  immense  conflagration  ;  there  is 
brilliancy  in  a  collection  of  diamonds.  There 
may  be  both  splendour  and  brilliancy  in  an 
illumination:  the  splendour  arises  fmu  the 
mass  and  richness  of  light ;  the  brilliancy 
from  the  variety  and  brightness  of  the  lights 
and  colours.  Brightness  may  be  obscured, 
lustre  may  be  tarnished,  splendnur  and  brilli- 
ancy diminished.  The  analog}'  is  closely  pre- 
served in  the  figurative  application.  Briijhtnesi 
attaches  to  the  moral  character  of  men  in 
ordinary  cases,  lustre  attaches  to  extraordinary 
instances  of  virtue  and  greatness,  s)>lendmtr 
and  brilliancy  attach  to  the  achievements  of 
men.  Our  Saviour  is  strikingly  represented 
to  us  as  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person.  Tiie 
humanity  of  the  English  in  the  hour  of  con- 
quest adds  a  lustre  to  their  victories  wliii'h 
are  either  splendid  or  brittinnt,  according  to 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  render  them  remarkable."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  bright-some  (gh  silent),  a.      [Eng.  bright, 
and  suff.  -som<i(q.v.).]    Bright,  clear. 

"Let  the  brighttnme  heavens  be  dim." 

Marlowe :  Jew  nj  Malta,  ii.  1 

*  bright  some  ness,     *  bright'-some- 

nes  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eng.  brightsome;  -ties*.} 
The  quality  of  being  brightsome  ;  brightness. 

"So  that  by  the  liriflh'tomtnet  of  the  gold  the 
flowers  appered  so  freshely  tlint  tlu'y  semcd  H»  tl.ey 
were  growyng  in  dede. "—Hall :  Chronicle;  Den.  Ylll.. 
anno  19. 

'  bri  gosc, •  bry-gOOS, a.  [Low  Lnt.  brigosvs; 
Ital.  brignso;  from  Low  Lat.  briga  —  strife,  con- 
tention.] [BRIGE.]  Contentious,  quarrelsome, 
tending  to  cause  contention. 

"  Brygoul,  or  deliate-maker.      Brigona."— Prompt. 

"  Which  two  words,  as  conscious  that  they  were 
very  lirignur  mid  severe  (if  too  generally  taken,  there- 
fore), he 'softens  them  in  the  next  immediate  words  bjr 
an  apology."— Puller:  Moderation  t/  the  Ch. 
p.  824. 


*  brigte,  adv.    [BRIGHT.]    Clearly. 

•  brigt  like,    adv.      [BRIGHTLY.] 

Gen.  and  Exud.,  3,490 


(Story   of 


f&te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 
«r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     to.  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


brigue— brimmer 
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*  brigue,  ».      [Fr.   brigue ;    Ital.  &  Low  Lat. 
briga;   Sp.  brega  =  strife,  contention:   Gael. 
&  Ir.   bri,   briyh  —  anger,    power.]     [BiuuE.] 
Solicitation,  canvassing  for  power  or  office, 
emulation. 

"The  politicks  of  the  court,  the  briguet  of  the  car- 
dinals, the  tricks  of  the  conclave."— iii.  Chetterjield. 

*  brigue,  v.i,   [Fr.  briguer ;  Ital.  brigare;  Sp. 
bregar  =.  to  contend,  strive.]    To  solicit,  can- 
vass, strive  for. 

"  Yon  rimy  conclude,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  too  proud 
to  brigue  for  an  admission  into  the  latter."— Uu.ro. 

t  brig'-uing  (u  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
[BRIGUE,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  Canvassing,  soliciting. 

"  Briguing,  intriguing,  favouritism,  .  .  ."— Carlyle: 
Fr.  Jlevol..  bk.  v..  ch.  5. 

"  brik,  *  brike,  s.  [A.  8.  bric  =  &  fracture, 
breaking.)  [BREACH,  s.]  A  breach,  violation 
of,  or  injury  done  to  anyone.  (Scotch,  A  0. 
Eng.) 

"That  sum  men  and  women  professing  monastik 
lyfe,  anil  vowing  rirginitie,  may  cfter  niary  but  brik 
of  conscience."— AT.  Winyet :  truest.  Keith,  App.,  p.  223. 

*  brik-cane-tyne,   s.     [BRIOANDINE    (2).] 
A  very   curiously-corrupted  spelling  of  bn- 
gandine. 

"Assignis  continuacioun  of  dais  to  pref  that  the 
said  Schir  Motigo  haid  the  brikixinetyne*  contenit  in 
the  snmmouilis,  &  theavale."  &C.—ACC.  Dom.  Cone., 
A.  1469,  p.  132. 

•brike,  s.    [BRIK.]    A  breach,  fracture. 

*  bril,  s.    [Etymology  uncertain.]    The  merry- 
thought of  a  fowl.    (Scotch.) 

"Os.  quod  vulgo  bril  appellatur,  adeo  in  hac  ave  cum 
pectore  couuexum  est.  ut  uulla  vl  avelli  queat."— 
Sibb.  .Scot.,  p.  29. 

brill,  prill,  s.    [From  provinc.  Eng.  pearl  (?).] 

Ichthyol. :   A  flat-fish,  Pleuronectes  rhombus, 

resembling  the  turbot,  but  inferior  to  it  in 

flavour,  besides  being  smaller  in  size.    It  is 

common  in  the  markets. 

bril  Ian  te  (pron.  bril-lyan'-ta),  adv.  [ItaL 
&  Fr.  brillante.] 

Music :  Brilliantly ;  in  a  showy,  sparkling 
style.  (Stainer  and  Barrett.) 

bril  ll-aruje,  bril-liai^e,  bril  li-an- 
9y,  brll'-lian-cy,  s.  [From  Eng.  brillian(t), 
-ce;  -cy.] 

1.  Lit.    (Of  material  things) :  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  brilliant,  lustre. 

2.  Fig.    (Of  things  not  material) : 

".  .  .  .  all  those  striking  events  which  give  interest 
and  brillinnca  to  the  Roman  history,  particularly  in 
the  pages  of  L\\y.~—Levu:  Ear.  Rom.  But.,  ch.  iv. 

" .  .  .  .  fertility  of  thought  and  brilliancy  of 
diction  .  .  .  ."— Macaulay:  Uist.  Eng..cb.  x. 

"  Often  also  our  talk  was  gay ;  not  without  brilliancy, 
and  even  fire."—  Carlyle:  Sartor  Reiartut,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

IT  For  the  distinction  between  brilliancy, 
brightness,  lustre,  and  splendour  see  BRIGHT- 
NESS. 

bril  li-ant,  brfl'-liant,  a.  &  -    Pin  Sw. 

briljant,  s. ;  Uan.  brilliant,  s. ;  Ger.  OrlBant, 
s.  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  brillante,  a.  &  s. ;  Port,  bril- 
hante,  a.  &  s. ;  Fr.  brillani,  s.,  and  brillant, 
pa.  par.  of  briller ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  brillar ;  Port. 
brilhar ;  Ital.  brillare  =  to  shine.  From  Lat. 
berillus,  berytttts;  Gr.  0>j^vAAo«  (beruUos).~\ 
[BERYL.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Literally.    (Of  anything  material  capable 
of  reflecting  light):    Shining   very   brightly, 
emitting   splendent   rays,  sparkling,    highly 
lustrous. 

"  Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark." 

Dortet. 

2.  Figuratively.    (Of  things  not  material): 
Lustrous,  shining,  sparkling,  fitted  to  excite 
admiration. 

"  Cornbury  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  pwti 
—Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
(1)  Lit. :  The  same  as  II.  1. 
*(2)  Fig.:  A  person  of  illustrious  reputation. 
"  In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  shew  you  what  the  rest  in  orders  were ; 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless  and  so  bright. 
He  needs  not  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper 
light."  Dryaen. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Diamond-cutting  :  A  diamond  of  the  finest 
cut,  consisting  of  lozenge-shaped  facets  alter- 
nating with  triangles.  The  variations  are 


known  as  the  half  brilliant,  the  full  brilliant, 
the  split  or  trap  brilliant,  the  double  brilliant 
or  Lisbon  cut.  [CUTTINU-GEMS.]  A  diamond 
cut  as  a  brilliant  has  two  truncated  portions, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  girdle,  which  is 
at  the  largest  circumference.  The  upper  por- 
tion, whirh  projects  from  the  setting,  is  called 
the  bizet,  and  is  one-third  the  whole  depth  of 
the  gem.  The  remaining  two-thirds  are  em- 
bedded. They  are  called  the  culasse.  (Knight.) 

2.  Printing:   A  very  small   type,  smaller 
than  diamond. 

Tbn  MBtrae*  ii  priiUd  Ii  brilliant  l;p«. 

3.  Fabric:   A  cotton  fabric  woven  with  a 
small  raised  pattern,  and  printed  or  plain. 

4.  Pyrotech.  :   A  form  of  pyrotechnics  for 
making  a  bright  light.      The  filling  is  gun- 
powder 16  and  steel-filings  4  ;  or  gunpowder 
16,  and  borings  6. 

bril'-U-ant-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  brilliant;  -ly.] 
In  a  brilliant  manner,  lustrously,  shiningly. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  No  other  large  Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so 
well  paved,  so  brilliantly  lighted."—  Macaulay  :  Sat. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

bril  -li-ant  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  brilliant  ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  brilliant,  lustre,  splen- 
dour. (Johnson.) 

brills,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  brifle  ;  But.  bril  =  a  pair 
of  spectacles  (Mahn)."]  The  hair  on  the  eye- 
lids of  a  horse.  (Baitey.) 

brim,  *  brim  me,  'brym,  *  brymme,  s. 
[A.S.  brim;  Icel.  brim  =  surf;  M.H.  Ger. 
brem;  Ger.  brame,  brame  =  a,  border.  From 
Sansc.  bhram  —  to  whirl  ;  M.H.  Ger.  bremen  = 
(1)  to  roar,  (2)  to  border  ;  Lat.  fremo  =  to  roar.] 
L  Lit.  :  The  edge  or  border  of  anything. 
Used— 

1.  Of  a  stream  :  A  bank  or  shore. 

"  A  balgh  bergh  bi  a  bonke  the  brymme  bysyde." 

Sir  Oaaaine,  8,172. 
"  Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vt  15. 

2.  Of  a  fountain  :  The  edge  or  brink 
"  It  told  me  it  was  Cynthia's  own, 

Within  whose  cheerful  brim* 
That  curious  nymph  had  oft  been  known 
To  bathe  her  snowy  limbs."  Drayton. 

3.  Of  any  vessel  :  The  upper  edge. 


Thus  in  a  bason  drop  a  shilling, 

brim." 


Swift. 


Then  fill  the  vessel  to  the 
"  Froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim," 

Tennyton  :  Old  Tear,  19. 

4.  Of  the  horizon  :  The  margin. 

"  As  the  bright  sunne,  what  time  his  flerie  terae 
Towards  the  westerne  brim  begins  to  draw." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  V.  ix.  85. 

5.  Of  a  hat  :  The  edge  or  leaf. 

"...  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop'd  a  running  stream.' 

Wordtworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

6.  Of  a  pit  :  The  edge  or  side. 

"  He  his  ne  to  the  brimme 
Hath  leide." 

Cower:  Conf,  Amant.,  Ii.  893. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  The  edge  or  brink  of  anything  ; 
as,  the  brim  of  the  grave,  but  in  this  sense  we 
now  use  brink. 

"I  was  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  and  brought 
downe  to  the  very  brimme  of  the  grave."—  Ball  :  On 
Bard  Texti  (1633),  p.  811. 

*brim  (1),  a.      [A.S.  breme,   bryme  =  famous, 
celebrated.]    Well-known,  spoken  of,  public. 
"That  thon  dost  hold  me  in  disdain, 
Is  brim  abroad,  and  made  a  eibe  to  all  that  keep  this 
plain."  Warner:  Albion's  England. 

*  brim  (2),  "brym,  *  bryme,  *  breme,  a. 

[BREME.] 

1.  Raging,  swelling.    (Applied  to  the  sea.) 

"  The  yeir  of  God  i.  M.  liii.  c.  Ixxxvi  yeris  certaine 
marchnndis  wer  passand  betuix  Forth  and  Flanderis 
(quheu  hastelie  come  sic  ane  thud  of  wyndl  that  sail, 
mast  and  taikillU  wer  blawin  in  the  brym  seis.  throw 
q  11  hi  Ik  the  schip  beleuit  uocht  hot  sicker  deith."— 
tellend.  :  Cron..  bk.  viii,  c.  20. 

2.  Fierce,  violent. 

"The  brim  batttl  of  the  Harlaw." 

Evergreen,  1.  90. 

3.  Stern,  nigged.    (Applied  to  the  counten- 
ance.) 

"  But  this  sorrowful!  boteman  wyth  bryme  hike. 
Now  thir,  now  tbaire  within  his  weschell  tuke." 
Doug.  :   Virgil.  174.  20. 

4.  Denoting  a  great  degree  either  of  heat  or 
of  cold,  as  we  say,  "  &  fierce  heat." 

"  Vnlcanis  oistis  of  l,r<rm  flambis  rede 
Spredaud  on  bred  vpblesis  euery  stede.* 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  S30,  48. 

t  brim  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [BRIM,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  fiU  to  the  brim  ;  to  fiU  to 
overflowing. 


"This  said,  a  double  wreath  Evander  twin'd : 
And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples  bind ; 
Then  brimt  his  ample  bowL"  Itryden. 

"Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass." 

To -inn  ton :  In  Manor.,  10«,  1«. 
"A  beaker,  brimm'd  with  noble  wine." 

Ibid.  :  Day  Drtam,  66 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  full  to  the  brim,  or  U 
overflowing.  (Seldom  used  except  in  tlu 
present  participle.) 

"  The  brimming  glasses  now  are  hurl'd 
With  dire  intent."  Philip*. 

t  brim  (2),  »  brime,   *  brimen,  *  brim- 
men,  v.i.     [M.  H.  Ger.   brimmen ;  O.  IceL 
bri  ma.] 
1.  To  be  fruitful,  to  bear  fruit. 


Story  of  Generis  and  Exodtu,  111. 

2.  To  be  in  heat.     (Said  of  swine.) 

"  The  sonner  wol  the!  brimme  ayein, 
And  bringe  forth  pigges  moo. 

Palladia!,  iii.  1,070. 

*  brime,   s.    [A.S.  brim,  brymme  =  shore  (ol 
the  sea),  &c.]    Pickle,  brine.    (Scotch.) 

*  brim  -ell,  a.    [Etymology  doubtful ;  ?  A.S 
bryme—  fierce.]    Rough,  boorish  (?). 

"  Laith  we  war,  but  owther  offens  or  cryme, 
Ane  brimell  body  suld  interstrike  my  ryioe." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  19, 18. 

*blim'-fIH,  v.t.  [Eng.  brim;  and  fill.]  To 
fill  to  the  brim,  or  to  overflowing.  (Lit.  £  fig.). 

"  His  lamnation  will  be  the  sooner  wrought  up.  the 
cup  of  his  iniquity  brimfilled."—Adami :  The  tilacJu 
Devill,  1615,  p.  71. 

*  brim'-f  illed,  pa.  par.    [BRIMFIIX.] 

*  brim-fir,  *  brim-fire,  ».    [Another  form 
of  brinfire  =  burning-tire,  or  =  wild-fire,  i.e., 
brimstone.]    For  definition  see  etymology. 

""  For  mannes  slnne  thus  it  is  went. 

Brent  with  brimjir,  sunken  and  shent." 

Story  of  Genetit  and  Exodut.  75* 

brim'-fuL,  a.     [Eng.  brim,  andful(l).~] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  to  the  brim,  overflowing. 

"  The  good  old  king  at  parting  wrung  my  hand. 
His  eyes  brimful  of  tears  "  AMirm  :  Cote. 

"  Her  brimful  eyes  that  ready  stood, 
And  only  w.mted  will  to  weep  a  flood. 

Dryaen  :  Sigumonda,*  (iuiscardo,  681,  681 

2.  Fig.  (of  the  feelings,  £c.): 
(1)  Overflowing,  full. 

"My  heart 

Brimful  of  those  wild  tales. " 
Tennyton  :  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  181 

*  (2)  Completely  prepared  ;  in  full  and  com- 
plete number. 

"  Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe." 

Shaketp. :  Julias  Ca*ar,  Iv,  S. 

t  brim'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  brimful ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  brimful.  (In  the 
example  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable 
as  if  brim  were  an  adj.  qualifying  fulness.} 

"  The  Scat  on  his  nnfurnish'd  kingdom 
Came  injuring,  like  a  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brimfulnem  of  his  force." 

Shakes?.  :  Henry  r.,  i  1 

brim'-less,  a.  [Eng  brim ;  less.]  Without  a 
brim  ;  having  no  brim. 

"They  [the  Jews]  wear  little  black  b-  imlett  caps,  a* 
the  Moors  red."— i.  Additon:  State  of  the  Jem,  p.  111. 

*  brim'-ly,  *  brym'-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [BRIM.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Fierce. 

"That  bryml'i  best  so  crnell  and  nnryd." 

Sangt  t  CaroU  (ed.  Wright),  p.  3& 

Ii.  As  adverb : 

1.  Fiercely. 

"  His  brode  eghne 

That  fulle  brymly  for  breth  brynte  as  the  gledys." 
Morte  Arthure.  116. 

2.  Clearly,  distinfltly. 

"A  man  sees  better,  and  discerns  more  brimly  his 
colours."— Puttenham :  The  Art  of  Poe>ru,  p.  25«. 
(Trench  01  tome  def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  18.) 

brimme,  a.    [BREME.] 

t  brimmed,  a.    [BRIM.] 

1.  Having  a  brim  or  edge.    (Obsolete  except 
in  compounds,  as  broad-brimmed,  wide-brim* 
med,  narrow-brimmed,  &c.) 

2.  Full  to  the  brim  or  edge,  almost  over- 
flowing. 

"  May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss  " 

MiUor. ;  Comtu. 

*  brim-men,  v.i.    [BRIM  (2), «?.] 

brlm'-mer.  s.     [Eng.  brim ;  -f ", 

1 1.  A  glass  or  drinking  vessel  filled  to  the 
brim,  a  bumper. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jd\W;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   Bin,  as;   expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -Uon,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  §ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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brimming— bring 


"  When  health*  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmers  flow." 
Druden. 

•  2.  A  hat. 

•  Now  takes  his  brimmer  off" 

Hrome :  Songa.  1661  (tfaret. ) 

brim'-ming,  a.    [BRIM,  ».] 

1.  Lit. :  Filled  to  the  brim. 

"  And  twice  besides  her  beestings  never  fall 
To  store  the  dairy  with  a  brimming  pall." 

Urydm. 

"  I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 
Thro*  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill." 

Tennyson :  The  Miller'i  Daughter 

2.  Pig. :  Overflowing. 

"Her  eyes  .  .  .  were  all  brimming  over  with 
tears."— Kingiley :  Water  Babies,  ch.  vi. 

•brims,  *  brim-sey,  s.     [A.S.  brimse;  O. 
Dut.  bremte.]    [BREESE.]    A  gad-fly. 

brim   stone,  *  brem   ston,  *  brim   ston, 

*  brim  stanc,    *  brim   stoon.  *  brin'- 
stan,     *  brum  ston,    *  brnn'-stane, 

*  brym'-StOOn,  s.    [O.   Icel.  brennisteinn, 
from  brenna  —  to  burn,  and  steinn  =  a  stone  ; 
8w.  brannsten.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Burnt-stone,  sulphur. 

"  It  rayned  fire  fra  heven  and  brunt'ane." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Consc.,  4853. 
"  The  whole  land  thereof  is  brims/one,  and  salt,  and 
homing. "— Deut.  xxix.  23. 

1  Vegetable  brimstone :  The  inflammable 
spores  of  two  flowerless  plants,  Lycopodium 
clavatum  and  Lycopodium  Selago.  These  are 
used  on  the  continent  in  the  manufacture  of 
fireworks.  (Treas.  ofBot.) 

2.  Eitom.  .•  A  species  of  butterfly,  so  called 
from  its  bright  canary  or  brimstone  colour, 
the  Rhodocera  Rhamna. 

"  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  female  Brim- 
itone  hovering  ftbout  the  hedge."— Newman:  Brit. 
Butterflies,  p.  147. 

brimstone-butterfly,  s.  [BRIMSTONE, 
2-] 

brimstone-match,  s.  A  match  the  tip 
of  which  is  steeped  in  sulphur. 

"The  vapour  of  the  grotto  del  Cane  Is  generally 
supposed  to  be  sulphureous,  though  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  such  a  supposition  ;  I  put  a  whole  bundle  of  lighted 
nt  out  in 


britns/one  matches  to  the  smoke,  they  all 
an  instant"— Aitdison  on  Italy. 


brimstone-moth,  s.  A  species  of  moth, 
Kumia  cratcegata,  one  of  the  Geometers.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  bright  yellow  colour. 

"  The  curious  twig-like  caterpillars  of  the  Brimstone 
Moth."— Coleman :  \Voodlandt.  Heaths,  tc.,  p.  Ill 

brimstone-wort,  s.  [So  called  from  "its 
yellow  sap  or  liquor,  which  quickly  waxeth 
hard  or  dry,  smelling  not  much  unlike  brim- 
stone "  (Coles) ;  or  from  the  sulphureous  odour 
of  the  leaves  (Skinner,  Prior.)  (Britten  & 
Holland).]  The  plant  Peucedanum  officinale. 

*  brim'-Ston-ish,  a.    [Eng.  brimston(e) ;  -ish.] 
Somewhat  resembling  brimstone  in  nature  or 
appearance. 

brim  -Ston-y,  a.  [Eng.  brimston(e) ;  -y.}  Pull 
of  or  resembling  brimstone  ;  sulphureous. 

"  This  continual  fiery  or  brimstony  spirit." 

Tryon :  Way  to  WeiMh,  p.  71 

•  brin,    *  brin-nen,  v.t.  &  i.     [BURN,  v.} 

(Scotch.) 

brin  (1),  ».  [From  Dan.  &  Sw.  bryn ;  O.  Icel. 
brun  =  the  eyebrow.]  The  eyebrow.  (Prompt. 
Pare.) 

brin  (2),  *.  [Etymology  unknown.]  One  of 
the  inner  radiating  sticks  of  a  fan.  The  outer- 
most ones,  which  are  larger  and  longer,  are 
called  panaches.  (K  aiyht. ) 

*  brinch,  v.  t.     [Etym.  doubtful.l     To  drink 
to  in  answer  to  a  pledge,  to  pledge. 

"  I  carouse  to  Prisius  and  brinch  you." 

Lilly :  Mother  Bambie. 

•  brin'-ded,  a.     [A  variant  of  branded  (q.v.). 
Icel.  brondottr  =  brindled,  brandr  =  a  flame, 
brenna  =  to  burn  ;    A.S.  byrnan,  brinnan  = 
to   burn.]      Of  different   colours,    streaked, 
spotted. 

"  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd." 

Xhukxtp. :  Macbeth,  IT.  1. 
"  My  brinded  heifer  to  the  stake  I  lay." 

Drydtn. 

\  brin'-dle,  a.  &  s.     [A  shortened  form  of 

brindled  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adjective  :  Brindled. 

"The  first  a  Mndle.  the  second  a  yellow."— Mill 
Hit  ford  :  Our  filing'.  I.,  85. 

B.  As   substantive:    The    state    of  being 
brindled,  spottedness. 

"  A  natural  brindle."—Richanl*on :  Clariua. 


brindle  moth,  s.  A  name  applied  to 
several  kinds  of  moths  from  their  streaked 
and  spotted  appearance.  The  best  known  is, 
perhaps,  the  Brindle  Beauty,  Biston  hirtaria. 

brin  -died,  a.    [An  extended  quasi-diminutive 
form  of  brinded.    (Skeat.)] 

"  Where  mountain  wolves  and  brindled  lions  roam  " 

Pope:  Odyssey,  x.,  2.J. 
'  And  there  the  wild-cat's  hrindltd  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adonis." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  27. 

brine,  *  briyn,  *  bryne,  s.    [A.S.  bryne;  O. 
Dut.  brij n  ;  Dut  brem  =  brine,  pickle.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Gen. :  Water  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt. 

"  Bryne  of  salt    Salsugo."—  Prompt.  Parr. 
"  A  mariner  .  .  .  with  Incrusted  brine  all  rough." 
Camper:  Odyssey,  xxlii.  278. 

2.  Spec.  : 

(1)  The  sea,  the  ocean. 

"  Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine, 
Expert  to  swim,  he  lay." 

Cowper :  The  Castaway. 

*  (2)  Applied  to  tears,  from  their  saltness. 

"  What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline." 

S/ialcesp.  ;  Rom.  and  Jul..  it  3. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Unfruitfulness,  barrenness. 

"  He  shall  dwelle  ...  in  the  lond  of  briyn  and  vn- 
habitable."—  \Vicliffe:  Jer.  xvii.  6. 

brine-evaporator,  s.  An  apparatus 
for  evaporating  brine  so  as  to  produce  salt. 

brine-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  amount  of  salt  in  a  liquid.  [Sxu- 

NOMETER.] 

brine-pan,  s.  The  pan  or  vessel  in 
which  the  brine  is  kept  while  being  evapo- 
rated in  the  process  of  manufacturing  salt. 

"A  minute  crustaceons  animal  (Cancer  salinui]  is 
said  to  live  in  countless  numbers  in  the  brinv-pnnv  at 
Lymington."—  Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed. 
1870).  ch.  iv.,  p.  «7. 

brine-pit,  s. 

1.  Literally :  A  pit  or  receptacle  in  which 
brine  is  collected,  a  brine-well. 

"The  salt  which  was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from 
brinepi's  washeld  in  no  high  estimation,"— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Bug.,  ch.  iii. 

*  2.  Figuratively  : 

"And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tear*.' 

Shakesp. :  TUia  Andron.,  111.  1. 

brine-pump,  s. 

Marine  engineering  :  A  pump  for  changing 
the  water  in  the  boilers,  so  as  to  prevent  an 
excess  of  saturation  of  salt. 

brine-shrimp,    brine-worm,  s.      A 

small  e.ntomostracan,  Artemia  salina,  living  in 
the  brine-pans  or  salt-pans.    [ARTEMIA.] 

"  The  little  creature  is  a  sort  of  shrimp,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  brine-shrimp.' — Oosse:  Bom.  of 
Jiat.  Hilt.,  p.  74. 

brine-spring,  s.  A  spring  of  water  satu- 
rated with  salt. 

"The  brinr-sprinpi  of  Cheshire  are  the  richest  in 
our  country. "—Lyell:  Princ.  of  deal.,  c\\.  xvii. 

brine-valve,  s. 

Boilers:  A  blow-off  valve  ;  a  valve  which  is 
opened  to  allow  water  saturated  "*'th  salt  to 
escape  from  a  boiler. 

brine-worm,  s.    [BRINE-SHRIMP.., 

t  brine,  v.t.    [BRINE,  «.]    To  steep  in  brine,  to 
pickle,  cure. 

"Borne  corneth,  some  brincth."—Tiisirr. 

*  brin'-f  ire,  s.    [BRIMFIRE.]    (Story  of  Gen.  £ 
Exod.,  1,163.) 

brin?,  *  breng,    *  bringe,    *  bringen, 

*  bryng,  *  brynge  (pret.  brought,  *  brohte, 

*  brngt,   *  brogte,   *  brocte ;    pa.    par.   brought, 
*brogt),  v.t.    [A.S.  bringan ;    Dut.  brengen ; 
Goth,   briggan  ;    O.  H.   Ger.  pringan ;   Ger. 

•  bringen.} 

L  Of  material  things : 

1.  To  bear,  carry,  convey  to  the  place  where 
the  speaker  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  as  op- 
posed to  taking  to  another  place. 

"  The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither." 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  lead,  conduct.    (Used  of  persons.) 

(a)  Lit. :  To  a  place  or  person. 

"  111  bring  you  where  you  shall  hear  music."— 
Shakesp  :  Turn  Gent.,  iv  2. 

1  To  bring  forward  on  a  journey :  To  help 
on,  conr.uct.  (3  John  6.) 

(b)  Fig. :  To  a  mental  state. 


"Sithen  ghe  brocte  us  to  woa, 
Adam  gaf  hire  name  eua." 

Story  of  Genesis  i  Exodui,  1.  Vt 

3.  To  carry  in  one's  own  hand,  or  with  one'i 
self  or  itself. 

1  Followed  by  the  preposition  to  of  the 
place  or  person  to  which  or  to  whom  the 
thing  or  person  is  carried  or  conducted. 
Before  a  person  the  preposition  is  usually 
omitted. 

"  firing  me,  I  pray  tliee,  a  morsel  of  bread  in  thine 
hand."— 1  Kings,  xvli.  IL 

4.  To  attract,  draw  with  it. 

"The  water  ascends  difficultly,  and  bringt  o.ver  with 
it  some  part  of  the  oil  of  vitriol"— Xew/on :  Optickt. 

5.  To  induce,  persuade,  prevail  on.     (Fig.) 

"  I  cannot  briny 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriol.,  it  a 

"The  king  was  brought  to  consent  to  a  marriage 
between  the  Lady  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  pre- 
sumptive heiress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  William  of 
Orange."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  i.  226. 

^1  Also  used  reflexively. 

"  It  seems  so  preposterous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make 
themselves  unnappy  in  order  to  happiness,  that  they 
do  not  easily  bring  themselves  to  it  —  Locke. 

IL  Of  immaterial  things  : 

1.  To  procure,  cause,  gain  for  one. 

"There  Is  nothing  will  bring  you  more  honour,  and 
more  ease,  than  to  do  what  right  in  justice  you  may." 
—Bacon. 

2.  To  cause  to  come.    Especially  in  such 
phrases  as  the  following. 


"  But  those,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring." 

Dryden. 
1J  Frequently  with  back. 

"  Briny  back  gently  their  wand'ring  minds."— Locke. 

3.  To  lead  by  degrees,  draw,  guide. 

"The  understanding  should  be  brought  to  the  diffi- 
cult and  knotty  parts  of  knowledge  by  insensible 
degrees.  "—Locke. 

III.  In  special  phrases : 
1.  To  bring  about : 

(1)  To  cause  to  change  from  the  party  of 
one's  opponents  to  one's  own  party. 

"  Now  my  new  benefactors  have  bro  ght  me  about, 
And  I'll  vote  against  peace,  with  Spain  or  without" 
Surift :  An  Excellent  Jfew  Song. 

(2)  To  cause,  effect,  bring  to  pass. 

"  It  enabled  him  to  briny  about  several  great  event*, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  publick."— Additon:  Fret- 
holder. 

*  (3)  To  complete. 

"  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live.* 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  »'/.,  It  1 

*  2.  To  bring  again:  To  bring  back. 

"The  Lord  said,  I  will  bring  again  from  Bashan  :  I 
will  bring  my  people  <ujuin  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea."— Psalmi,  Ixviii.  22. 

t  3.  To  bring  down  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  cause  to  make  a  literal  descent. 

"So  he  brought  down  the  people  unto  the  water."— 
Judg.  vii.  s. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  humble,  abase. 

"And  I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine  anger, 
and  make  them  drunk  in  my  fury,  anil  I  will  bring 
down  their  strength  to  the  earth."—  Itaiah,  IxiiL  ft. 

4.  To  bring  forth  : 

(1)  To  bear,  produce,  give  birth  to.    (Lit.  A 
fid-) 

"...  thy  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth  forth  year  by 
yeax."—Deut.,  xiv.  22. 

"  The  good  queen, 

For  she  is  good,  hath  bruughi  you  forth  a  daughter." 
Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  it.  s. 

(2)  To  lead  out,  deliver. 

"And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Who  am  I.  that  I  should 
go  unto  Pharaoh  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ? "— Exodta,  lit  11. 

5.  To  bring  forward : 

(1)  To  produce. 

(2)  To  assert,  produce  as  a  statement. 

(3)  To  hasten,  promote,  forward;  as,  to  bring 
forward  the  harvest,  or  the  business. 

6.  To  bring  home  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 
(a)  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  To  bring  to  one's  house.    (Used 
specially  of  a  bride.) 

*  (ii)  Spec. :  To  bring  into  the  world,  to  give 
birth  to. 

"  Margaret,  our  young  (| urine,  bronchi  home  an* 
•one."— PUscottie  :  Cron.,  p.  256. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  prove  conclusively. 
"Several  prisoners  to  whom  Jeffreys  was  unable  to 
bring  home  the  charge  of  high  treason  were  convicted 
of  misdemeanours,  and  were  sentenced  to  scourging 
not  less  terrible  than  that  which  Gates  had  under- 
gone."— Macau/ay:  Hist.  Kng..  i.  649. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  bring  home  the  anchor  =  to 


f&to.  fat,  fare,  amirfst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work.  whd.  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   «e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


work  in  the  cable  and  raise  the  anchor  to  its 
position  at  the  side  of,  or  on  the  ship. 

7.  To  bring  in : 

(1)  To  produce,  afford  a  return. 

"The  sole  measure  of  all  his  courtesies  Is,  what  return 
they  will  make  him,  and  what  revenue  they  <*i\i  bring 
him  In."— South. 

*  (2)  To  gain  over. 

"Send  over  into  that  realm  such  a  strong  power  of 
men,  as  should  perforce  bring  in  all  that  rebellious 
lout,  and  loose  people."— Spe/uer  :  Ireland. 

(3)  To  introduce  into  Parliament. 

"It  was  resolved  that  a  Resumption  Bill  should  be 
trough!  in."—Macnulay:  Hitt.  £ng.,  ch.  xxv. 

(4)  To  return  a  verdict. 

(5)  To  introduce. 

"  Since  he  could  not  have  a  seat  among  them  himself 
be  would  bring  in  one  who  had  more  merit."—  Tatter. 

8.  To  bring  off: 

(1)  To  procure  an  acquittal ;  clear ;  make  to 
escape. 

"set  a  kite  upon  the  bench,  and  it  is  forty  to  cue 
he'll  bring  off  it  crow  at  the  bar."— L'Ettr  inye. 

(2)  To  accomplish,  to  cause  to  happen. 

9.  To  brine  on : 

(1)  To  cause,  give  rise  to. 

"  And  poverty  brought  on  a  pettish  mood." 

Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  i 

(2)  To  hasten,  further,  forward. 

"  Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you : 
But  with  the  word  the  time  will  bring  on  summer." 

Shakes]'. :  All'l  Well,  iv.  4. 

10.  Tobringout: 

t  (1)  To  show,  prove. 

"  Another  way  made  use  of,  to  find  the  weight  of  the 
Jenarii,  was  by  the  weight  of  Greek  coins ;  but  those 
experiment*  briny  out  the  denarius  heavier."— 
Arbuthnot. 

*  (2)  To  expose,  make  manifest. 

"  Bring  out  his  crimes,  and  force  him  to  confess." 
Dryden. 

(3)  To  introduce  into  society. 

"Begg'd  to  brinij  up  the  little  girl,  and  'out,' 

Fur  that's  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now." 
Hi/run  :  Don  Juan,  xii.  31. 

(4)  To  publish. 

1-1.  To  bring  over :  To  convert  to  one's  side. 
"The  protestant  clergy  will  find  it,  perhaps,  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  bring  greatnumbers  over  to  the  church." 

— Swift. 

12.  To  bring  under :  To  subdue. 

"That  sharp  course  which  you  have  set  down,  foi 
the  bringing  under  of  those  rebels  of  Ulster,  and  pre- 
paring a  way  for  their  " 
Spenser  :  State  of  Ireland. 

13.  To  bring  to : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  resuscitate,  revive. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  check  the  course  of  a  ship  ;  to 
lie  to. 

"  We  brmtght-to  in  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river."— 
Darwin  :  Voyage  Round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  vii.  p. 
146. 

14.  To  bring  up : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. : 

(o)  To  educate,  rear. 

"  They  frequently  conversed  with  this  lovely  virgin, 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  her  father  in  knowledge." 
—Additon:  Guardian. 

(b)  To    raise,  start ;   as,  "  to  bring   up   a 
subject." 

(c)  To  cause  to  advance,  bring  forward. 

"  Bring  up  your  army." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolnnut,  i.  2. 

(d)  To  lay  before  a  meeting,  as  "  to  bring  up 
•  report." 

(e)  To  reject  food  from  the  stomach ;  to 
vomit. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  cast  anchor. 

1T  To  bring  up  the  rear :  To  come  last. 

15.  To  bring  word :  To  bring  intelligence  of 
anything. 

"And  Benaiah  brou/iht  the  king  word  apain,  saying. 
Thus  said  Joab,  and  thus  he  answered  me."— 1  Kingt, 

a  so. 

1  (1)  Other  special  applications  of  the  word 
are  bring  to  book  [BOOK] ;  bring  to  pass  [PASS]  ; 
bring  to  justice  =  to  charge,  bring  to  trial ;  to 
bring  down  the  house  —  to  be  enthusiastically 
received  ;  bring  to  nought  =  utterly  destroy ; 
bring  to  reason  =  induce  one  to 'listen  to 
reason  ;  to  be  brought  to  bed,  brought  a  bed  = 
to  be  delivered  of  a  child  ;  to  bring  a  person 
on  his  way,  or  to  bring  him  onward  =  to  ac- 
company him. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 
bring,  to  fetch,  and  to  carry: — "To  bring  is 
simply  to  take  with  one's  self  from  the  place 
where  one  is  ;  to  fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a  place 
and  then  bring  it :  to  fetch  therefore  is  a 
species  of  bringing.  Whatever  is  near  at 
hand  is  brought;  whatever  is  at  a  distance 
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must  be  fetched :  the  porter  at  an  inn  brings  a 
parcel,  the  servant  fetches  it.  Bring  always 
respects  motion  towards  the  place  in  which 
the  speaker  resides  ;  fetch,  a  motion  both  to 
and  from ;  carry,  always  a  motion  directly 
from  the  place  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
place.  .  .  .  Bring  is  an  action  performed 
at  the  option  of  the  agent ;  fetch  and  carry  are 
mostly  done  at  the  command  of  another. 
Hence  the  old  proverb,  '  He  who  will  fetch 
will  carry,'  to  mark  the  character  of  the 
gossip  and  tale-bearer,  who  reports  what  he 
hears  from  two  persons  in  order  to  please 
both  parties."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

brlng'-er,  *brlng'-are,  s.  [Eng.  bring; 
•er.]  He  who,  or  that  which,  brings  anything. 

"Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  1  1. 

"  Is  he  not  an  eye  to  us  all ;  a  blessed  heaven-sent 
Bringer  of  Light  T'—Carlyle  :  Heroet,  lect.  iii. 

bringer  in,  *.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
brings  in  or  introduces. 

"  Lucifer  is  a  bringer  in  of  light ;  and  therefore  the 
harbinger  ol  the  day."  —  Sandyt:  C'hritt't  Paaion, 
Jfotei,  p.  79. 

bringer  out,  s.  He  who  brings  forward, 
leads  out,  or  publishes. 

"Kohl.  Mock  not,  Enobarbns. 
I  tell  you  true :  best  you  safed  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host."        Shakesp. :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  IT.  8. 

bringer  up,  s.  One  who  rears  or  edu- 
cates. 

"  Italy  and  Rome  have  been  breeders  and  bring eri 
up  of  the  worthiest  men."—Atcham  :  Schoolmaster. 

bring '-mg,  *  brjfng'-$rnge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.  [BRING.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  partic.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  conveying, 
carrying,  or  fetching. 

bringing-forth,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  bearing  or  being  delivered  of. 
*  2.  That  which  is  brought  forth  or  uttered. 

"Let  him  be  but  testimonies!  in  his  own  bringing*- 
forth,  and  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar, 
a  statesman,  and  a  soldier."  —  Shaketp. :  Meat,  for 
Meat.,  iit  2. 

bringing  to,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying 
to. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  resuscitating,  or  bring- 
ing back  to  consciousness. 

IL  Naut. :  The  act  of  checking  the  course 
of  a  vessel. 

Bringing-to  bolt :  A  screw-bolt  or  forelock- 
bolt  used  in  keying  up  a  structure. 

bringing-np, ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Education,  rearing. 

2.  Printing :  The  operation  of  overlaying, 
underlaying,  or  cutting  portions  of  woodcuts, 
so  as  to  equalise  the  impression  by  giving  pro- 
per prominence  to  the  dark  and  light  portions. 

*  brin'-ie,  s.    [BIRNIK.] 

t  bri'-ni-ness,  «.  [Eng.  briny;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  briny  ;  saltness. 

*bri'n-ish,a.  [Eng.  brin(e);  -ish.]  Somewhat 
briny ;  having  the  taste  of  brine. 

"  To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears." 

Shaketp.  :  S  Ben.  17.,  iii.  1. 

"The  restless  groans,  brinith  tears." — Bunt/an:  Pil- 
grim I  Progrett,  pt.  2. 

t  bri'n-ish-ness,  *.  [Eng.  brinish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  brinish ;  a  tendency  to 
saltness.  (Johnson.) 

brin'-jal,  brin'-jall,  s.  [From  Arab,  bydend- 
jan  =  the  egg-planl.  (Forskhal.)]  The  name 
given  in  parts  of  India  to  the  fruit  of  the 
Egg-plant  (Solanum  Mehngena). 

brin-Ja'r-rie,  *  bin-Ja'r-ry,  be'n-Ja'r-jf, 
ban-ja'r-jf,  bnn-Jar-ee,  s.  [From  Hind. 
bonjara,  banjari.]  A  grain-merchant.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

brink,  *  brinke,  *  bryrike,  *  brenke,  s. 

fDan.  &  Sw.  brink  =  an  edge  ;  IceL  brekka  = 
a  slope.] 

L  Lit.  :  An  edge,  margin,  or  border,  as  of  a 
precipice,  or  pit,  or  river. 


•  Beside  the  brink 
Of  haunted  stream." 

Thornton  :  Seaioni ;  Summer. 
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2.  Fig. :  The  edge,  verge. 


"  He  sayde.  '  Frendes,  I  am  boor  and  old. 
And  almost  (God  wool)  at  my  pitte«  bnnJu.'" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9274-5. 
"  To  misery's  brink.' 

Burnt :  To  a  Mountain  Iiaiiy. 

T  The  brink  of  the  grave :  The  verge  01 
point  of  death. 

"The  old  man  stood  .  .  .  npon  the  brink  of  tT* 
grate."— Jtobertton:  Sermon*. 

*  brlnk'-f ul,  a.    [Eng.  brink  •  ful(l).  ]    Full  t« 
the  brink  or  brim  ;  brimful. 

*brint,  pa.  par.  ka.    [BUBNT.] 
*brint-st6ne,  *brin-stane,s.  [BRIMSTONE  j 

bri'-n&  a.    [Eng.  brin(e);  -y.1    Full  of  brine; 

excessively  salt. 

"  Fool  that  he  wa»  1  by  fierce  Achilles  slain. 
The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main." 

Pope  :  Uomer't  Iliad,  II.  1044-5. 

bri-oche'.  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  light  pastrj 
made  with  flour,  butter,  and  eggs. 

bri'-o-nine, ».  [BRVONY.]  A  chemical  prin 
ciple  extracted  from  bryony. 

bri'-in-^,  s.    IBRYONY.] 

*  brise,  v.t.    [BRUISE.] 

bri-sln'-ga,  s.  Named  in  allusion  to  Icel 
Brisinga  men  =  the  necklace  of  the  Brisings 
winch  figure  in  Scand.  mythology.  (C'«U 
Diet.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of.  Star-fishes,  the  typica. 
one  of  the  family  Biisingidae  (q.v.).  The  only 
species,  that  found  in  the  Norwegian  Seaa 
resembles  the  fossil  Protaster. 

bri-sin'-gi-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  6r» 
singa,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suffix  -id<e.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Asteroidese  (Star-fishes^ 
with  long  and  rounded  arms  and  two  rows  ot 
ambulacral  feet ;  the  ambulacra!  grooves  nd 
reaching  the  mouth. 

brisk,  a.  [Wei.  brysg  =  nimble,  quick  ;  Gaei 
briosg ;  Fr.  brusque.]  Lively,  animated,  active 
Used— 

1.  Of  persons : 
(1)  Active,  lively. 


(2)  Gay,  sprightly. 

"A  creeping  young  fellow,  that  had  commltt* 
matrimony  with  a  brisk  gamesome  lass,  was  so  alterel 
In  a  few  days,  that  he  was  liker  a  skeleton  than  a  liria : 
man."— L  Estrange. 

2.  Of  things: 

*(1)  Vivid,  bright. 

"  Objects  appeared  much  darker,  because  my  lustra 
ment  was  overcharged  ;  had  it  magnified  thirty  ot 
twenty-five  times,  it  had  made  the  object  appear  mot* 
britk  and  pleasant" — Newton. 

(2)  Gay,  lively. 

"  Now  I  am  recreated  with  the  brisk  sallies  and  quick 
turns  of  wit'—  Pope :  Letter  to  Additon(nit). 

"These  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. "—Shaketp. 
Twelfth  Night,  it  4. 

(3)  Excited,  sharp,  rapid. 

"Christian  had  the  hard  hap  to  meet  here  with 
Apollyon,  and  to  enter  with  him  into  a  britk  en- 
counter .  .  ."— Banyan  :  P.  P.,  pt  il 

(4)  Clear,  sharp. 

"The  air  was  brak.'—Ditraeli :  Tenetia.  ch.  11. 

(5)  Fresh,  moderately  strong.    (Used  of  the 
wind.) 

"  With  fair  weather  and    a  brisk  gale."  — 
Voyage*,  ch.  vii. 

(6)  Powerful,  active. 

"  Our  nature  here  is  not  unlike  our  wine : 
Some  sorts,  when  old,  continue  britk  and  fine.* 

Denham. 

brisk-ale,  s.    Ale  of  a  superior  quality 
(Halliwell.) 

brisk  -  awakening,    a.       Awakening 

sharply  or  quickly. 

Pipe.  I 

leori*  „ 

Collini:  The  Pauiont. 

brisk-looking,   o.     Having  a  brisk  ot 
bright  and  animated  appearance. 

t  brisk,  *  briske.  v.t.  &  i.    [BRISK,  o.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  exhilarate,  enliven,  animate, 
(Generally  with  up.) 

"  I  will  suppose  that  these  things  are  lawful,  ana 
sometimes  useful  and  necessary  for  the  relief  of  our 
natures:  for  the  broking  up  our  spirits. "—Killing' 
beck :  Sermons,  p.  223. 

"  I  like  a  cupp  to  britke  the  spirit*  * 

FeUluim:  Rttolte*. 


boll,  bo^;  povlt,  j6wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  .& 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  --  bel,  del, 
E.  D.— Vol.  2—12 
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B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  prepare  oneself  briskly,  or  with  ani- 
mation and  speed. 

"Susan  brisked  up  a  little  for  the  occasion."— A. 
Trollop*  •  Talet  of  all  Countries. 

2.  To  couie  up  quickly. 

•  brisked,  a.  [Eng.  brisk,  v.t.]  Exhilarated, 
enlivened. 

"  Such  a  vast  difference  there  is  in  the  arteries  newly 
brisked  in  the  fountain,  and  that  in  tlie  veins  lowered 
anil  impoverished  with  its  Journey."— Smith:  On  Old 
Age,  p.  100. 

brisk'-et,  s.  [O.  Fr.  brischet,  bruschet  (Skeat); 
Bret,  bruched  —  the  breast.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  breast.]  That  part  01 
the  breast  of  an  animal  which  lies  next  to  the 
ribs,  the  breast. 

"See  that  none  of  the  wool  he  wanting,  that  their 
gums  be  red.  teeth  white  and  even,  and  the  brisket 
akin  red."— Mortimer. 

"  An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket." 

Burnt:  The  Aultt  Fanner's  Salutation. 

brisket-bone,  s.    The  breast-bone. 

brisk -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  brisk;  -ly.]  In  a  brisk 
or  lively  manner  ;  actively. 

"  We  have  seen  the  air  in  the  bladder  suddenly  ex- 
puid  itself  so  much  and  so  uritkly.  that  it  manifestly 
lilted  up  some  light  bodies  that  leaned  upon  it" — 
Boyle. 

brisk -ness,  s.     [Eng.  brisk;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  brisk. 

2.  Liveliness,  quickness,  activity. 

"  Some  remains  cf  corruption,  though  they  do  not 
conquer  and  extinguish,  yet  will  slacken  and  allay 


3.  Liveliness  of  spirits,  gaiety. 

"  But  the  most  distinguishing  part  of  hi)  character 
teems  to  me  to  be  his  briskness,  bis  Jollity,  and  his 
good  humour." — Dryden. 

•  brisk'-y,  a.    [Eng.  brisk;  -y.]    Brisk. 

"  Host  britky  Juvenal  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew.' 

Simkcsp. :  aid.  Jfifht'i  Dream,  iii.  1. 

•  brisle,  «.    [BRISTLE,  5.] 

•  brisle  dice,  s.    A  kind  of  false  dice. 

"Those  bar  size  aces  ;  those  brisl?  dice.    Clown.    "Its 
like  they  brisle,  for  I'm  sure  theilebreede  anger." 
Nobody  and  Somebody,  4to,  O,  a  b.    (Jiares.) 

bris'  mack,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Probably 
Scandinavian.]  One  of  the  English  names  tor 
a  fish,  the  Common  Tusk  (Brosmus  vulgaris). 

bris  -sal,  a.  [Fr.  bresiller  =  to  break,  to 
shiver.J  Brittle.  (Scotch.)  (Gloss.  Sibb.) 

"brissed,  ?>a.  par.  [BRUISED.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 
bris-sel,  v.t.    [BIRSLE,  ».]   To  broil    (Scotch.) 
bris-sel,  a.    [Corrupted  from  bristly  (?).] 
brissel-cock,  *.    A  turkey-cock. 

•  bris-sen,  v.t.    [BKUISK.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bris  si  dse,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  brissus 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Echinoidea,  more  gene- 
rally called  Spatangidse.  Their  English  name 
is  Heart-urchins. 

•  bris  sour,  *  bris  sourc,  *  brys  sure, 

«.    [Fr.  brisure  —  a  broken  piece.] 

1.  A  shaking,  contusion,  collision. 

"  Brisyng.  or  brittoure,  K. ,  bryssynge,  or  bryuure, 
H.  Quatsatio,  contutio,  collitio."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  sore,  a  chap.    (Halliwell.) 

bris'-sus,  s.  [From  Gr.  /3ptWo«  (brissos), 
/Spuo-o-o?  (brussos)  =  a.  kind  of  sea-urchin. 
(Aristotle.)] 

.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Brissidae  (q.v.). 

•  brist,  *  bryst,  v.    [BDRST.] 

bris  tie  (t  silent),  *  bros  tie,  *  brus-teL 
'brys-tel,  *  brys-tylle,  »  brus-tyUe, 

*  burs-tyll,  «.  [A.  8.  byrst  —  a  bristle,  with 
dimin.  suffix  -el;  Dut.  borstel;  IceL  burst; 
8w.  &  Ger.  borste,  all  =  a  bristle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  short,  stiff,  coarse  hair, 
particularly  of  swine. 

"  Two  boars  whom  love  to  battle  draws, 
With  rising  brit'la.  and  with  frothy  Jaws.' 
Dry  den :  Palamon  <*  Arcite,  11.  204,  SOS, 

H  To  set  up  one'i  bristles :  To  show  pride  or 
temper. 

2.  Bot. :  A  species  of  pubescence  on  plants, 
resembling  stiff,  roundish  hairs  or  bristles. 


Example,  the  stem  of  the  Viper's   Bugloss 
(Echium  vulgare). 

bristle-fern,  s.  A  modern  book-name 
for  a  species  of  fern,  Trichomanes  raaicans. 

bristle-grass,  s.  A  species  of  grass, 
Agrostis  setacea. 

bristle-moss,  s.  A  species  of  moss,  Or- 
thotricum  striatum. 

bristle-pointed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  points  like  bristles. 

"  As  brittle-pointed  as  a  thorny  wood." 

Marlowe :  I  Tamburlaine,  i  v.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  Terminating  gradually  in  a  very  fine 
sharp  point ;  setose. 

bristle-tails,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  common  rame  for  some  of  the 
Thysanura  (q.v.),  from  the  filiform  appendagei 
of  the  abdomen. 

bris'-tle  (t  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [BRISTLE,  *.] 

A.  Transitive : 

t  1.  Lit.  :  To  cause  to  stand  up,  as  the 
bristles  on  a  swine. 

"  Poor  Stumah  I  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew, 
Srittles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears." 

Scott :  lady  of  the  Lake,  ill.  IT. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  raise,  as  in  pride  or  rage. 

"  His  heart  bristled  his  bosom." 

Chapman  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  I.  191 

*JI  Sometimes  with  up : 

"  Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  brittle  up 
The  crest  of  youth.       Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  I V.,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  cover  as  with  bristles,  to  surround 
for  protection. 

"  Brittle  yourselves  around  with  cannon."— Carlyle  : 
French  Revolution,  pt  iL,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  4. 

•J  To  bristle  a  thread :  To  fix  a  bristle  to  it. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  stand  erect  as  bristles  on  a  swine. 

"  His  hair  did  brittle  upon  his  head." 

.Scoce.-  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  il.  16. 

2.  To  stand  thick  and  close  together,  as 
bristles  do. 

"  A  forest  of  masts  would  have  bristled  in  the  desolate 
port  of  Newry."— Macaulay :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  be  thickly  covered,  to  abound  in. 
(Generally  of  something  rough  or  horrible.) 

(1)  Of  material  things : 

"The  land  soon  brittled  with  outlet. "— freeman: 
Jform.  Conq.,  ii.  193. 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things : 

"  The  twilight  brinies  wild  with  shapes.* 

Mrt.  browning :  Dreamt  of  Exile. 

4.  To  show  pride  and  indignation,  or  defi- 
ance.    (Generally  with  up.) 

"  The  glover's  youthful  attendant  brittled  up  with  a 
look  of  defiance.  —Scott  :  fair  Maid,  ch.  i. 

bris  tied  (t  silent),  *  bris'-teled,  *  bris- 
tlede,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRISTLE,  v.t.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  Covered  with  thick  hairs  or  bristles. 

"  With  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  brittled  lips  before  him." 

Shakesp.  :  CorioL,  it  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Standing  erect  as  bristles. 

"  Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair." 

Shakesp. :  Midi.  Jfifht't  Dream,  ii.  S. 

(2)  Thickly  covered  as  though  with  bristles. 

"Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold, 
And  brittled  o'er  with  bills  and  spears." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Jtlet,  vi  14. 


BRISTLED. 

1.  Section  of  Ptiadia  crrronopitt,  showing  bristle  re- 
ceptacle. 2.  Staik  of  Echium.  344.  Plain  and 
Jointed  bristles  from  Echium  and  the  root  of  a  feru. 

IL  Bot.  :  Echinate,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
pubescence  or  stiff  hairs  resembling  bristles. 
"  The  ears  are  brist ele.d  or  bearded."— Lyte,  p  60S. 


bris  -tie- worts  (t  silent),  $.  pi.  [From  Eng. 
bristle,  and  wort  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  endogenous 
order  Desvauxiaceee  (q.v.). 

bris'-tli-ness  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  bristly; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  bristly  or  covered 
with  bristles.  (Booth.) 

bris  -tling  (t  silent),  pr.  par.  £  a.  [BRISTLE, 
v.i.] 

1.  Standing  erect  as  bristles. 

"With  chatt'riug  teeth,  and  br it' ling  hair  upright" 
Drydm. 
"  Erect  and  bristling  like  a  cat's  hack."— a atlitt. 

2.  Thickly  covered.    [BRISTLE,  II.  2.] 
"Renowned  throughout  the  world   for  it*  haven 

brut  ling  with  innumerable  masts." — Ala.cau.lay :  Silt. 
Eng:.,  ii.  41&. 

3.  Thick,  close,  rough. 

"  His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom, 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume." 
Byron:  Lara,  I.  zl 

blis'-tly  (t  silent),  a.    [Eng.  bristle) ;  -y.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thickly  covered  with  bristles ; 
rough,  hairy. 

"  A  yellow  lion  and  a  brittly  hoar."    Pope  :  Thebait. 

"  If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest 
microscope,  the  sight  of  our  owuselvea  would  affright 
us;  the  smoothest  skin  would  be  beset  with  rugged 
scales  and  bristly  hairs."— Bentleii. 

IL  Natural  Science:  Echinate,  furnished 
with  numerous  bristles,  as  the  fruit  of  th« 
Common  Chestnut  (Castanea  vesca). 

Bris  tol,   *  Bris'-tow,    *  Brio  -stow,  *. 

[Etymology  doubtful.] 

Geog. :  A  city  and  seaport  of  England  on  the 
Avon,  mainly  in  Gloucestershire,  but  partly 
also  in  Somersetshire. 

Bristol-board,  s.  A  kind  of  thick  paste- 
board, with  a  very  fine  and  smooth,  sometimes 
glazed  surface. 

Bristol-brick,  s.  A  material  used  for 
cleaning  steel,  originally  manufactured  at 
Bristol,  and  made  in  the  form  of  a  brick. 

Bristol  -  diamond,  *  bristow  -  dia- 
mond, s.  A  species  of  rock-crystal,  some- 
times coloured,  sometimes  transparent 
Specimens  of  the  latter  kind  have  fre- 
quently considerable  beauty,  only  inferior  to 
diamonds.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  St.  Vin- 
cent rocks  near  Bristol,  and  is  also  known  as 
Bristol-stone. 

"  Such  liastard  pearles,  Brittnw  diamond*,  and  glass* 
bugles  are  these  poore  pedlars,  like  pety -chapmen,  fain* 
to  stuffe  their  packets  with."— Oataktr  on  Trantub- 
ttaniiation,  1624.  p.  65. 

Bristol-fashion,  adv. 
Naut. :  Well,  in  good  order. 

•  Bristol-milk,  s.    Strong  water* 

Bristol-nonsuch,  s. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

Bristol-Stone,  s.  The  same  as  Bristol- 
diamond  (q.v.). 

"Although  in  this  ranke  but  two  were  commonly 
oentioned  by  the  ancients,  Gllbertus  discoyereth  nmnj 


more,  as  Diamonds. 
—Browne:  rulg.  Er 


Chrystall.  ttrittoll  nonet, 
rt,  p.  78. 


Bristol-water,  s.  The  water  from  cer- 
tain springs  at  Bristol,  or  rather  Clifton, 
greatly  in  use  for  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
consumption.  It  is  tepid,  and  contains  iron 
in  combination  with  sulphur. 

*  brls'-tow,  a.  &  ».    [BRISTOL.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  to  or  brought 
from  Bristol. 

B.  As  substantive :   A  crystal  set  in  a  ring. 
(Scotch.) 

"...  the  brooch  of  Rob  Roy's  wife,  the  Scottish 
Amazon.  Its  circle  appears  to  be  of  silver,  studded 
with  what  was  once  the  vogue,  brittoto."—Edin.  £v. 
Cour.,  22nd  Oct.,  1818. 

bris'  lire,  s.  [Fr.  brisure  =  a  fracture,  a  broken 
piece  ;  briser  =  to  break.] 

In  Fortification :  Any  part  of  a  rampart  on 
parapet  which  deviates  from  the  general 
direction. 

bris'-wort,  bri'se-wort,  *.   [BRUISEWORT.] 

1.  Symphytum  officinale,  L.     (Cockayne,  iii. 
316.) 

2.  Bellis  perennis.    (rbid.) 

*bris'-yng,  *brys-synge,  ».    [BRUISING.] 

"  Brityng,  or  brissoure  K.  ;  bryssynge  or  bryssnF* 
H  Quaitatio,  contutio,  collitio."— Prompt.  i;.rr. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu-kw. 


brit— broach 
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brit  (1),  britt,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Ichthy. :  A  local  name  for  young  herrings 
and  sprats,  some  of  which  were  formerly  made 
a  species,  Clujiea  minima.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  tin;  young  of  other  nsh. 

"The  pilchards  were  wont  to  pursue  the  brit,  upon 
which  they  feed,  Into  the  havens."— Carea. 

*  Brit  (2),  ».    [A.S.  bryt  =  a  Briton.]  A  Briton. 

Brit'-ain,  *  Pry-dhain,  s.  [Lat.  Britannia; 
from  "(Jelt.  brith,  brit  =  painted,  (Camden.).'] 
Originally  the  words  Britain  and  Britany  were 
almost  interchangeable  tern's.  The  island  of 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland. 

"  He  [Henry  VII.]  was  not  BO  averse  from  a  war  bnt 
that  be  was  lesolved  to  choose  it,  rather  than  to  have 
Britain  [meaning  what  we  call  Britanny— the  ancient 
Armorical  carried  by  France,  being  so  great  aud 
opulent  a  duchy  and  situate  so  opportunely  to  annoy 
England,  either  fur  coast  or  trade."— Bacon :  Hist,  of 
King  Henry  VII. 

*  Britain-crown,  s.  A  gold  coin  worth 
about  live  shillings.  (Snelling :  Coins,  p.  24.) 

•  Brit'-ain-er,  «.      [Eng.  Britain;  -«r.]     A 
native  of  Britain. 


Bri-tan  -ni-a,  *.    [Lat.]    Britain. 
Britannia  metal,  s. 

Comm.  :  An  alloy  of  brass,  tin,  antimony, 
and  bismuth.  It  is  used  to  make  cheap 
spoons  and  teapots. 

"Britannia  me'al,  which  has  almost  superseded 
pewter,  and  is  undoubtedly  far  more  beautiful,  as  in 
Appearance  it  nearly  approaches  silver,  is  composed  of 
8j  cwt.  of  l*st  block  tin,  3*  bs.  of  martial  regulusof 
antimony.  8  Ibs  at  copper,  and  8  Ibs  of  brass."—  Wright  : 
Scientific  Knowledge  (1846),  p.  CO. 

Bri-tan  -nic,  a.  [Lat.  britannicus  =  pertain- 
ing to  Britain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Britain, 
British. 

"...  having  first  well  nigh  freed  us  from  Anti- 
Christian  thraldom,  didst  build  up  this  Britannic 
Empire  to  a  glorious  and  enviable  height,  with  all  her 
daughter-  islands  about  her."—  Milton  :  Reform,  in  Engl. 

*  britch,  s.    [BREECH.] 

brite,  bright,  v.i.  [BRIGHT,  a.]  To  become 
bright  or  pale  in  colour.  (Said  of  barley, 
wheat,  or  hops,  when  they  grow  over-ripe.) 

brfth'-er,  «.    [BROTHER.]    Scotch  for  brother. 


».  A  word  or  manner  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  British. 

Brit  ish,  *  Brlt-tlsh,  a.  &  *.   [A.S.  bryttisc; 
bryt  •=•  a  Briton.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Britain. 

"Imploring  Divine  assistance,  that  it  may  redound 
to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  the  British  nation,  I  now 
begin."—  .l/i  'CM  •'  tlitt.  of  Sngla.nct,  b.  i. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  language  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  or  Welsh. 

"What  I  here  offer  to  the  publiok.  is  an  explication 
of  the  antient  flri/ish  tongue,  once  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Britain,  and  still  preserved  in  the  principality 
of  Wales."—  Richards  :  Brit.  Diet.  Preface. 

"  Jren,  The  Gaulish  speach  is  the  very  BrVtish,  the 
which  was  very  generally  used  heere  in  all  Brittayne 
before  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  yet  is  retayned 
of  the  Walshmen,  the  Cornishinen,  and  the  Brit  tons." 
—  Spcmer  :  State  of  Ireland. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

The  British  :  The  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

British-gum,  s.  A  substance  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  very  soluble  in  cold 
water,  formed  by  heating  dry  starch  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  600°  Fahr. 

British-tea,  s.  A  kind  of  "  tea  "  made 
from  elm-leaves. 

British  tobacco,  British  herb  to- 
bacco. A  plant,  Tussilago  farfara. 

Brit'  -ish  er,  «.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Great  Britain,  especially  of  England. 
•  brit'-nen,     *  bret'-nen,    *  bret  tene, 
*  bret'-tyne,  *  brut  ncn.   *  brut-ten 
en,  *  bryt-tyne,  v.t.    [A.S.  brytnian.]     T(. 
cut  in  pieces,  break. 

"Sytheu  he  britnez  out  the  brawen  in  bryght  brode 

che.dez."  Sir  Otumine,  161L 

•  The  doughti  cluk  .  .  .  bet  adonn  burwes 
And  brtUned  moche  peple." 

William  of  Paterng,  1078. 

Brit'-on,    a.  &  «,       [A.S.    Bryten,  Bryton  = 
Britain  ] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  or  inhabiting 
Britain  ;  British. 

"I'll  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  1. 


B.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Britain. 
"  He  hath  done  no  Briton  harm." 

Hhake-p. :  Cymbeline.  T.  S. 
"Aspiring,  thy  commands  to  Briton*  berj." 

Thornton :  Liberty,  pt.  L 

britt,  S.     [BRIT(1).J 

brit'-tle,  *  bre  til,  *  brickie,  '  brekyll, 
*  britcl,  *  brotel,  *  brutel,  *  brotul,  a. 

[From  A.Sv  breotan  —  to  break  ;  loel.  brjota  ; 
Sw.  bryta  =  to  break.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally :  Liable  to  break  or  be  broken ; 
fragile. 

"  The  bretil  vessel,  forsothe.  in  the  which  it  is  sothun, 
Khali  be  broken.'—  Wiiclif,  Leoit.  vi.  22. 

"  If  the  stone  is  brittle,  it  will  often  crumble,  and 
pass  in  the  form  of  gravel"— Arbiuhnot. 

2.  Figuratively :  Not  lasting,  flckle,  uncer- 
tain. 

"  A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face : 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face  : 
For  there  it  is,  crack  d  in  n  hundred  shivers.* 
Sha.ke»p.  :  Kich.  II..  iv.  1 

TL  Metal. :  This  term  is  applied  to  those 
metals  which  are  not  malleable.  Arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  manganese  are,  amongst 
other  metals,  distinguished  by  this  characj  . 

brittle  silver  ore,  s.  A  mineral,  called 
also  Stepnanite  (q.v.) 

brittle-star,  s.  The  name  of  a  long- 
rayed  startish  (Ophiocoma  rosula).  It  is  ap- 
plied also  to  other  starfishes  of  the  order 
Ophiuroidea  (q.v.). 

t  brit'-tle,  v.t.  [From  brittle,  a.  (q.v.).]  To 
render  friable. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  harrow  it.  to  mix  the  clay 
brought  to  top  (which  will  be  brittled  by  the  winter 
frosts/  with  the  ashes,  .  .  ."—Maxwell:  Set.  Traiu., 
p.  109. 

t  brit'-tle-l&  adv.  [Eng.  brittle;  -ly.]  In  a 
brittle  manner,  so  as  easily  to  break.  (Sher- 
wood.) 

brit' -tie-ness,  *  brot-el  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
brittle ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  brittle, 
fragility  ;  tending  to  break  easily.  Used — 

1.  Literally: 

"  .  .  .  in  the  tempering  of  steel,  by  holding  it 
but  a  minute  or  two  longer  or  lesser  in  the  flame,  give 
it  very  (littering  tempers,  as  to  tiriti  lei  test  or  tough- 
ness."— Boyle. 

2.  Figuratively :  Uncertainty,  fickleness. 

"  Swich  fyn  hath  fals  worldes  brotelnesne  t" 

Chaucer:  Trottui,  v.  «. 

"  A  wit  quick  without  brightness,  sharp  without 
brittlenea.  —  Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

brit'-tle-worts,   s.  pi.     [Eng.  brittle,   and 
wort  (q.v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Diatomaeea:  (q.v.) 

2.  A  name  forNitella  and  Chara,  two  genera 
of  Characeae.     [CHARACE,*:.]     (Thome:  Bot., 
trans,  by  Bennet,  pp.  292-3.) 

brit'z-Ska,  s.  [Buss,  britshka;  Pol.  bryczka, 
diinin.  of'bryka  —  a  freight- waggon.]  A  travel- 


ling carriage  with  a  calash  top.  It  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  space  for  reclining  while 
travelling. 

"  In  the  evening  I  set  out  ...  in  Sir  Charles's 
English  coach:  my  Mtika  followed  with  servants.*— 
Sir  S.  Wilton:  Pr.  Diary,  1813,  Ii.  66. 

*  brix  -iSn,  v  t.  [O.  Icel.  brigsla.]  To  reprove. 
(Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  iii.  345.) 
(Stratmann.) 

bri'-za,  «.  [Sp.  &  Ital.  briza ;  Fr.  brize ;  Gr. 
/Spifa"  (briza)  =  some  kind  of  grain.  Either 
ft)  Old  jEolic  for  pi£a  (rhiza),  a  root,  or  (2)  ftpiOio 
(britho),  to  he  heavy,  ...  to  incline  or 
droop  to  one  side,  as  the  delicately-suspended 
spikelets  do.]  Quaking-grass.  A  genus  of 
grasses  with  panicles  consisting  of  awnless 
spikelets  much  compressed  laterally,  and  cor- 
date-deltoid in  form.  Two  species  occur  in 


Britain,  the  B.  media,  or  Common  Quaking- 
grass,  and  the  B.  minor,  or  Small  Quaking- 
grass.  The  latter  is  very  rare,  but  the  former 
is  frequent.  It  is  an  elegant  plant.  B.  maxima, 
or  Greatest  Quaking-grass,  a  species  from 
Southern  Europe,  is  sometimes  sown  as  a 
border  annual. 

*  braze,  s.    [In  Ger.  bremse.]  The  breeze,  breeze- 
fly,  or  gad-fly.    [BREEZE.  ] 

"  A  Brize,  a  scorned  little  creature, 
Through  his  faire  hide  his  angrie  sting  did  threaten.* 
Spenter:  fitiont  oj  the  Worldt  VanUit,  ii. 

brize,  brizz,  v.t.  [BRUISE.]  To  squeeze,  preaa. 
(^cotch.) 

"  O  Jenny !  let  my  arms  about  thee  twine. 
And  brizz  thy  bonny  breast  and  lips  to  mine." 

.'(-  Kanuay  :  tientle  Shepherd. 

broach  (1),  brooch,  *bro9he,  '  broch, «. 

[O.  F.  broche ;  Mod.  Fr.  broche  =  a  spit ;  Low 
Lat.  brocca  =  a  pointed  stick,  from  broccia  = 
a  sharp  tooth  or  point.] 

L  Ordinary  Langu  ige : 

*1.  Anything  pointed,  as  a  spit.  [TURN- 
BROACH.] 

"  Broche  or  spete,  when  mete  is  vpon  it,  P.  rent- 
turn."— Prompt.  Parr. 

"  He  was  taken  into  service  to  a  base  office  in  hii 
kitchen  :  so  that  he  turned  a  broach,  that  had  worn  • 
crown."— Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

*  2.  A  pin. 

"  Ande  now  stondes  a  deu vile  at  myne  hede,  with  a 
longe  broche.,  and  puttes  it  in  atte  crowue  of  myn* 
hede  ;  ande  anothire  deuylle  at  my  fete,  with  another* 
longe  brochr,  ande  puttes  it  in  atte  mules  of  my  fete ; 
ande  when  they  mete  togedre  at  myn  herte,  I  shall* 
deye."—  Oesta  Romanorum,  p.  407. 

*  3.  A  wooden  pin  on  which  yarn  is  wound. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Hir  womanly  handis  nowthir  rok  of  tre 
Ne  spyndil  vsit  nor  brorhts  of  Miuerve 
Quhilk  in  the  craft  of  claith  making  dois  terra." 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  273,  U. 

*  4.  A  spur. 

*5.  A  spire  or  steeple.  (Still 
in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  where  it  is  used  to 
denote  a  spire  springing  from 
the  tower  without  any  in- 
termediate parapet.  [SriRE.] 
The  term  "to  broche"  is  also 
used  in  old  building  accounts, 
perhaps  for  cutting  the  stones 
in  the  form  of  voussoirs  and 
rough-hewing.) 

"  There  is  coming  home  stone  to 
the  broach  ten  score  foot  and  five." 
— Acti  relating  to  the  Building  of 
South  Steeple,  ,t-c.,  1600-18  ;  Arc/ueol., 
vol.  x.  pp.  70-L 

"  In  one  houres  space  ye  broch  of 
the  steple  was  brent  downe  to  ye 
battlementes."— Archaol.,  vol.  xi. 
pp.  76-7. 

*  6.  A  clasp  used  to  fasten  a       BROACH. 
dress,  so  called  from  the  pin 

which  formed  a  part  of  it.    [BROOCH.] 

7.  A  jewel,  ornament,  or  clasp,  not  neces- 
sarily used  for  fastening.     [BROOCH.] 
"  A  peire  of  bedes  gaudid  al  with  grene  : 
And  theron  heng  a  broch  of  gold  ful  schene." 

Chaucer:  C.T.,  10041, 
"  Of  brocket  ne  of  rynges." 

King  Aliiaunder,  6841 

H.  Technically: 

*L  Thatching:  A  sharp-pointed  pin  of  wood 
used  by  thatchers  to  secure  the  gavels  or 
layers  of  straw. 

"  Broche  for  a  tbacstare.    Ftrmaculum." — Prompt. 

2.  Candle-making  :  The  sharp-pointed  ridge 
of  wire  on  which  short  pieces  of  candles  were 
stuck. 

*3.  Liquor  traffic:  An  instrument  for  tap- 
ping casks. 

4.  Hunting :  A  start  of  the  head  of  a  young 
stag,  growing  sharp  like  the  end  of  a  spit. 

(/Oft)WO?l.) 

*  5.  Music :    A    musical    instrument,    the 
sounds  of  which  are  made  by  turning  round 
a  handle.    (Johnson.) 

6.  Embroidery  :   An  instrument  nsed  by  em- 
broiderers, and  borne  by  their  company  on 
their  coat-of-arms. 

7.  Watchmaking,  <tc. :   A  tapering  steel  tool 
of  prismatic  form,   the  edges  of  which  are 
used  for  reaming   out  holes.     It  is  in  use 
among  watchmakers,  dentists,  and  carpenters. 
When  smooth,  it  is  called  a  burnisher. 

8.  Locksmithing :  That  pin  in  a  lock  which 
enters  the  barrel  of  the  key. 

9.  Mason-work :  A  narrow  pointed  iron  in- 
strument in  the  form  of  a  chisel,  used  by 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenctphon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  ~  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.     -ble,  -tie,  &c.  -  beL,  tel. 
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masons  in  hewing  stones.    It  is  called  also  a 
puncheon.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieaon.) 

broach-post,  s. 

Carpentry :  A  king-post. 

*  broach  turner,  *  broche-turner, 

».      [TURN-BROACH.]     A  turllSJ'it. 

"  Ai  the  broche-turner  that  »itteth  warme  by  the 
fyre  may  let  the  spitte  stAiule,  and  sulfre  the  meate  to 
burne."— Sir  T.  More  :  Work*,  p.  M». 

broach,  *  broche,  *  brochyn,  v.t.  [BBOACH, 
«.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally. 

*  1.  To  spit,  transfix  on  any  sharp  instru- 
ment. 

"  He  felled  men  as  one  would  mow  hay,  and  tome- 
times  broached  a  great  number  of  them  upon  his  pike, 
as  one  would  carry  little  birds  spitted  upon  a  stick."— 
Bakewill. 

*  2.  To  spur  a  horse. 

"Ther  lances  alle  forth  laid,  and  ilk  man  broched  hi* 
stede."  Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  306. 

i  To  tap  a  cask. 

"  Brochyn',  or  settyn  a  vesselle  broche  (a-broche,  K.  P.) 
Attamino.  clipsidro.  KYLW."-  Promft.  Pa™. 
"  Barelle  ferrers  they  brochode,  and  broghte  theme 
the  wyiie." 

Morte  Arthure,  2,714. 

DL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  pierce  ;  shed,  as  blood  ;  allow  any 
liquid  to  flow. 

"  Cade.  Brave  tbee !  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that  ever 
was  broached."— Shakesp.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  iv.  16. 

1 2.  To  open,  produce. 


3.  To  vent,  make  public ;  start  a  subject ; 
publish. 

"This  errour,  that  Pison  was  Ganges,  was  first 
broached  by  Josephus."— Raleigh. 

*  4.  To  commence,  set  on  foot. 

"  And  afterwardes  they  gun  with  fowle  reproeh 
To  stirre  up  strife,  and  troulilous  contecke  brock." 
Spenur:  F.  Q.,  III.  L  84. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Kaut.  :  To  turn  a  vessel  to  windward. 

"Then  broach  the  vessel  to  the  westward  round." 
Falconer:  Shipwreck. 

2.  Masonry :    To   indent  the  surface  of  a 
stone  with  a  "broche,"  or  puncheon,  to  rough- 
hew.    [BROACH,  s.,  II.  9  ;  BROACHED.] 

broached,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROACH,  v.] 
broachccl-stoncs,  s.  pi. 
Masonry  :    Stones  rough-hewn,  as   distin- 
guished from  ashlar,  or  squared  and  smoothed 
stones. 

broached-work,  s. 

Masonry :  Work  rough-hewn,  as  distin- 
guished from  ashlar  work. 

broach'-er, ».    [Eng.  broach,  v. ;  -«r.] 
L  Lit. : 
1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  broaches. 

•  2.  A  spit. 

"  On  five  sharp  broacher*  ranked,  the  roast  th«y 
turned."  Dryden  :  ffnmer ;  Hind  i. 

IL  Fig. :  One  who  makes  public  or  divulges 
anything  ;  one  who  starts  or  first  publishes. 

"  The  first  broacher  of  an  heretical  opinion."— 
KMftramgt. 

broa9h  ing,  *  broch  irige,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s. 

[BhOACH,  V.] 

A.  &  'B.  As  present  participle  A  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  broaching  or  tap- 
ping. 

2.  Masonry:  The  act  of  cutting  or  rough- 
hewing. 

"To  hewinge.  brochinge,  and  scaplyn  of  stor.e  for 
the  chapel,  3s.  <d."— Chapel  BUI,  Durham  Cavle.  1544. 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  publishing  or  divulging. 

broaching  thurmal,  broaching - 
thurmer,  broaching  -  turner,  «.  A 

chisel  for  executing  bruaclied-work.    (Ogilvie.) 

broad,  "brood,  "brod,  'brad,  »brode, 

a.,  s.,  &  adv.  I.A.S.  brad;  Icel.  breidhr ;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  bred ;  O.  H.  Ger.  preit;  Ger.  breit.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Widely  spread ;  extended  in  breadth  ; 
wide. 

"  Brode  or  large  of  space.    Spacionit.  "—Prompt.  Pan. 


"  And  in  his  bond  a  brod  myrour  of  glas." 

Chaucer  :  C.  f.,  10,8»S-«. 

*2.  Fully  opened,  full-blown. 

"For  brodt  roses,  and  open  also." 

Romaunt  of  the  ROM. 

3.  Extending  far  and  wide. 
"  So  when  the  Sun's  broad  beam  has  tir'd  the  sight ' 
Pope :  Moral  Emiyt,  Epistle  ii.,  253,  254 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Open  ;    not  hidden  or  concealed  ;   fully 
exposed  or  developed. 

"  Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  has." 
Spemer:  F.  Q.,  L  Ui.  Jl. 

2.  Large,  wide,  extensive. 


3.  Taken  as  a  whole,  not  minutely  examined 
in  detail ;  general. 

"On  the  broad  basts  of  acknowledged  Interest."— 
Froude  :  Hut.  Eng.  (1858),  voL  iv.,  p.  204. 

•4.  Bold,  free. 

"  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that  has  no  house 
to  put  his  head  in?"— Khakeip.  :  1'imon,  Ui.  4. 

5.  Broadly  marked,  plain,  strong. 

"...  his  broad  Scotch  accent"— Macaulay :  ffiit. 
Eng..  ch.  vilL 

6.  Coarse,    obscene   (said   of  language    or 
actions). 

A  name  so  broad 

Dryden. 

IT  Bread  as  long  :  Equal  upon  the  whole. 

"  For  it  is  as  broad  at  long  whether  they  rise  to 
others,  or  bring  others  down  to  them."— L'Ettrange. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Naut. :  A  term  for  a  fresh-water  (gen. 
reedy)  lake,  in  contiadistinction  to  rivers  or 
narrow  waters,  especially  the  Norfolk  broads. 

2.  Wood-turning:   A  bent  turning-tool,  or 
one  formed  of  a  disk  with  sharpened  edges 
secured  to  a  stem.    It  is  used  for   turning 
down  the  insides  and  bottoms  of  cylinders  in 
the  lathe.    (Knight.) 

C.  As  adverb :  In  such  a  phrase  as  broad 
awake  =  thoroughly  awake. 

"  I  have  been  broad  amice  two  hours  and  more  " 
Shakeip.  :  Tit.  And.,  ii.  2. 

IT  Obvious  compounds  are  broad-backed, 
broad-breasted,  broad-brimmed,  broad-chested, 
broad  -fronted,  broad  -  headed,  broud  -  horned, 
broad-shouldered,  broad-spread,  broad-spread- 
ing, broad-tailed,  broad-wheeled,  broad-winged. 

broad-arrow,  *  brode  arow,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  broad-headed  arrow. 

"And  ten  brode  arount  hilde  he  there" 

Komaiint  of  >he  Rnte. 

2.  Technically :  The  mark  cut  on  all  English 
Government    properly    and    stores.      It    was 
the  cognisance  of   Henry,  -Viscount  Sydney, 
Earl  ol  Romney,  Master-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance, 1693—1702,  and  was  at  first  placed  only 
on  military  stores.    It  is  also  the  mark  used  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey  to  denote  points  trom 
which  measurements  have  been  made.    [AR- 
ROW, BROAD. 

broad-axe,  s. 

1.  An  axe  with  a  broad 
edge,  used  in  hewing  round 
logs    into    square    timber. 
One  edge  is  flat,  the  other 
bevelled.     The   handle   is 
bent  sideways  to  save  the 
workman's  knuckles. 

*  2.  A  broad -edged  mili- 
tary weapon,  a  battle-axe. 

"  He  [the  Galloglas*.  or  Irish 
foot-soldier],  being  no  armed  in         BROAD-AXE, 
a  long  sliirt  of  mayle  down  to 

the  calfe  of  his  list,  with  a  long  broad-axe,  in  his  hand.* 
—Spenter :  On  Inland. 

broad-band,  braid-band,  s.  Corn 
laid  out  in  the  harvest  field  on  the  band,  but 
not  bound. 

H  1.  Lying  in  broad-band :  Lying  opened 
up  to  dry  when  wet  with  rain. 

2.  To  be  laid  in  broad-band : 

(1)  Lit.    Of  corn  :  To  be  laid  open.    [1.] 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  fully  exposed. 

"...  the  very  evill  thoughts  of  the  wicked  shal  be 
spread  out  and  latde  in  brnad-band  before  the  face  of 
God."— Bond :  Last  Battell,  p.  643.  (Jamieton. ) 

broad-based,  a.  Having  a  broad  or  firm 
base  or  foundation.  (Lit.  or  fig.) 

"  Broad-bated  flight*  of  marble  stairs." 

Tennyson :  RecoL  of  the  Arabian  Sight*,  88. 

broad-bean,  s.  A  well-known  legumin- 
ous plant,  Faba  vulgaris. 

broad-bill,  s. 

Ornithology : 


1.  A   s;  ecles  of  wild  duck,  Anas  dypean. 
The  shoveller. 


UROATJ-BILL  fl). 


2.  The  Spoon-bill,  Platalea  leuccrodta. 

t  broad-blown,  a.  Fully  blown,  fan- 
blown.  (Lit.  dtfig.) 

"  His  face,  as  I  grant,  in  spite  of  spite. 
Has  a  broad-blown  comeliuess,  red  and  whit*. 

Tennyion :  Maud,  xiii.  L 

"  With  all  his  crimes  broad-blnvm,  as  fresh  as  May." 
Shakesp. :  Hamlet.  iiC  S. 

broad-bottomed,  o.  Having  a  broad 
bottom. 

" .  .  .  .  in  some  of  the  level,  broad-bottomed 
valleys."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870), 
ch.  ix.,  p.  197. 

*  broad-brim,  broadbrim,  s. 

1.  A  hat  with  a  broad  brim. 

"...  half-buried  under  shawls  and  oroodftrtm*."— 
Carlyle :  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  i,,  ch.  ix. 

2.  By  metonomy,  a  Quaker,  from  the  broad- 
brimmed  hats  worn  by  them. 

"...  this,  added  to  the  rest  of  his  behaviour,  in- 
spired honest  Hruadbrim  with  a  conceit"— Fielding : 
Tom  Jones,  p.  332 

broad-cast,  broadcast  (Eng.),  braid- 
cast  (Scotch),  s.,  aiiv.,  &  a. 

*  A.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  process  of 
scattering  seeds  by  throwing  them  from  the 
hand  as  one  advances  over  a  field,  in  place  of 
sowing  them  in  drills  or  rows. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Lit. :  So  as  to  scatter  seeds  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

2.  Fig.  :  Widely  spread,  scattered  freely  or 
indiscriminately. 

"  For  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  crime." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  T. 

C.  As  adjective:   Cast  in  all  directions,  in 
place  of  being  sowed  in  drills.    (Lit.  <&fig.) 

f  'Broadcast  sower.  Agric.  :  A  machine  for 
sowing  seeds»broad-cast. 

broad-cloth,  s.  k  a. 

A.  ^4-  subst. :  A  kind  of  fine  woollen  cloth, 
exceeding  twenty-nine  inches  in  width. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  broad  cloth. 

"  Or  else,  be  sure,  your  broad-cloth  breeches 
Will  ne'er  be  smooth,  nor  hold  their  stitches." 
Siaift. 

broad-gauge,  »•  The  railroads  of  the 
United  States  have  a  standard  gauge  of  4  feet  H>/£ 
inches.  Some  other  countries  have  a  wider, 
some  a  narrower,  standard  gauge.  The  term 
Broad-traiige  applies  to  roads  of  a  greater  width 
of  rail  tlmii  the  standard.  The  term  "  narrow- 
gauge  "  is  applied  in  the  United  States  to  roads 
of  from  2  to  ^  feet  in  width,  built  to  suit 
certain  special  circumstances.  [GAUGE.] 

broad-glass,  s.  Glass  in  large  sheets  for 
cutting  into  panes. 

broad  halfpenny,  s.  [BORD  HALF- 
PENNY.] (Wharton.) 

*  broad-head,  s.    The  head  of  a  broad- 
arrow. 

broad-leaf,  s.  A  tree,  Terminalia  lati- 
folia,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  wood  is  used 
for  staves,  scantlings,  and  shingles.  It  is 
sometimes  mistaken  lor  the  almond-tree,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  fruit. 

broad-leafed,  a.    [BROAO-LEAVED.J 

broad-leaved,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  broad  leaves. 

"  Narrow  and  broad-leaved  Cyprus  grass."  —  (food. 
ward :  On  fouiU. 

2.  Fig.  :    Having   a   broad   brim  ;  -  broad- 
brimmed. 

*  broad-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  broad  mouth. 

2.  Fig.  :     Chattering,     talking    freely    or 
coarsely. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  «  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  ^kw. 


broaden— broccoli 
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"  Mad  any  broad-mwtthfd,  sland'rous  villain  said  it" 
Southern?:  Dixuppouument,  L  L 

broad-open,  a.    Wide  open. 

"To  walk  with  eyes  broad-open  to  your  grave." 

Dryden. 

broad -pen- 
nant, .-•.  A 
swallow-tailed 
tapering  flag  at 
the  mast-head  of 
a  man-of-war.  It 
is  the  distinctive 
sign  of  a  commo- 
dore. 

broad-piece, 

j.  An  obsolete 
gold  coin  in  use 
before  the  guinea. 

"  .  .  .  .  those  who  muttered  that,  wherever  a  broad- 
ffece  was  to  be  saved  or  got,  this  hero  was  a  mere 
Bnclio,  a  mere  Harpagou."— Hacaulay :  1/itl.  Eng., 
eh.  xiv. 

broad-seal,  s.    The  Great  Seal. 

"  Ig  not  this  to  deny  the  king's  broad-teat  t " 

Sheldon:  Jliradet  of  Antichrist,  p.  61. 
"  Under  whose   [the   chancellor's)   hands   pass   all 
charters,  commissions,  and  grants  of  the  king,  cor- 
roborated or  strengthened  with  the  broad-teal.  —Jut 
Sifilli,  ]>.  S. 

broad-seal,  v.t. 

1.  Lit. :  To  seal  with  the  Great  Seal 

2.  Fig. :  To  seal,  to  assure. 

"  Thy  presence  broad-tealt  our  delights  for  pore." 
B.  Jonson  :  CyiitMa'l  Revels. 

broad-seed,  s.  The  English  name  of 
Olosperrnum,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants. 
The  solitary  species  is  from  Barbary. 

broad-set,  a.    Thickly,  strongly  framed. 

broad-sheet,    broadsheet,    s.     The 

•ame  as  BROAD-SIDE,  3  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  .  and  oral  recitation  anticipated  the  advent  of 
the  broadsheet  and  the  book."  —  Skeat :  Introd.  to 
Chaucer  (ed.  Bell).  « 

broad-side,  broadside,  s. 

1.  The  side  of  a  ship  as  contra-distinguished 
from  its  bow  and  stern. 

"  The  vessel  northward  veers 

Till  all  it*  broadsvle  on  its  [the  whirlpool's]  centre 
bears."  Falconer :  Shipwreck,  c.  L,  296. 

2.  A  volley  fired  simultaneously  from  all 
the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship  of  war. 

"  The  crash  reverberates  like  the  broadtide  of  a  man- 
of-war  through  the  lonely  channels." — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  chap,  xi.,  p.  246. 

3.  A  publication  consisting  of  one  large 
printed  sheet  constituting  but  a  single  page 
or  leaf. 

"  Broadtidet  of  prose  and  verse  written  in  his  praise 
were  cried  in  every  street."— Macaulag :  Hitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

*  broad-Sighted,  a.  Having  a  wide  view, 
t  broad-speaking,  a. 

1.  Speaking    broadly    or   coarsely ;    using 
coarse  or  obscene  language. 

" The  reeve  and  the  miller  are  distinguished  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  the  lady  prioress  and  the  broad- 
ipeaking,  gap-toothed  wife  of  Bath."— Dryden. 

2.  Speaking  with  a  broad  accent. 

*  broad-spoken,   a.      Broad-speaking ; 
using  coarse  or  obscene  language. 

broad-stone,  broadstone,  s. 

Masonry :  An  ashlar. 

broad -sword,  broadsword  (Eng.), 

*  bread  sword  (Scotch),  s. 
L  A  sword  with  a  broad  blade. 


BROADSWORDS. 


"From  his  belt  to  his  (tirrnp  his  broadsaxird  hangs 
down."  Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  20. 

1 2.  By  metonomy,  those  soldiers  who  were 
armed  with  broadswords. 

"  The  whole  number  of  broadtviords  seems  to  have 
been  under  three  thousand."— Jfacaulau :  HM.  Eng., 
ch.  xiiL 

broad-tool,  s. 

Masonry :  A  stone-mason's  chisel,  which  has 
an  edge  3Jt  inches  wide.  It  is  used  for  finish- 
dressing.  Tools  used  for  the  preliminary 
rougher  work  are  the  point  or  punch,  the  rush- 
tool,  and  the  boaster  (q.v.). 

broad-way,  s.  A  wide,  open  road  or 
highway. 


broad-wise,  broadwise,  adv.  In  the 
direction  of  the  breadth,  as  contra-distin- 
guished from  lengthwise,  in  the  direction  of 
the  length.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  If  one  should  with  his  hand  thrust  a  piece  of  Iron 

broaUwiie  against  the  flat  ceiling  of  his  chamber."— 

Boyle. 
"Too  much  of  him  longwise,  too  little  of  him  broad- 

vri»e,  and  too  many  sharp  angles  of  him  anglewise."— 

Dickens  :  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  16i. 

broad  -en,  t-.i.  &  t.    [BROAI\  a.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  broader,  to  spread. 

"  Low  walks  the  sun.  and  broadens  by  degrees." 

Thomson  :  Seasons ;  Summer. 

2.  Fig. :  To  widen  out,  become  more  diffused 
or  extended. 

"  His  principles  broadened  and  enlarged  with  time ; 
and  age,  instead  of  contracting,  only  served  to  mellow 
and  ripen  his  nature."  -A  Smilet:  Sel.f-Help  p.  18. 
"  Where  Freedom  brotilens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent" 

Trnniivm :  Woria (Stratum,  1872).  p.  262. 

t  B.  Transitive  :  To  render  broader. 
broad '-en-ing,  pr.  par.  <C  a.    [BROADEN,  v.i.] 

"  When,  lo  !  her  own.  that  broadening  from  her  feet 
And  blackening,  swallow'd  all  the  land." 

Tenni/iuii :  Guinevere. 

t  broad'- Ish,  a.  [Eng.  broad,  and  suffix  -ish.] 
Somewhat  broad. 

"  The  under  part  of  the  tail  is  singularly  variegated 
white  and  black,  the  black  in  long,  broadish,  streaks." 
—  Kuisell  :  Ace.  of  Indian  Serpent  t,  p.  27. 

broad'-ly,  adv.    [Bug.  brood ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  broad  manner  ;  widely. 

"  Great  Alphseus  ftoud, 
That  broadly  flows  through  Pylos  fields." 

Chapman  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  T. 

2.  Fig.  :  Plainly,  openly. 

"Custine  has  spoken  out  more  broadly."— Burke : 
Pret.  State. 

broad  -ness,  •  brood-nesse,  (English), 
braid'-nesse  (Scotch),  s.  [Eng.  broad; 
-ness.] 

*  I.  Literally  :  The  quality  of  being  broad  ; 
breadth. 

"  The!  stigeden  vp  on  the  broodnetse  of  erthe." 

Wycliffe  :  Apoc.,  xx.  8. 

"...  thre  bredis  In  braidnesse,  .  .  ."—Inventoriet. 
A.  1562,  p.  160.  (Jamieton.) 

2.  Fig. :  Coarseness ;  or,  specially,  indelicacy 
of  statement  or  allusion. 

"  I  have  used  the  cleanest  metaphor  I  could  find,  to 
palliate  the  broadneti  of  the  meaning."  Dryden. 

bro'ak-ie,  s.    [BROOKED  (2).]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  cow  having  her  face  variegated  with 
white  and  black. 

2.  A  person  with  a  dirty  face. 

bro  ak-it,  pa.  par.     [BROCKED.J    (Scotch.) 

bro  ak-it-ness,  s.    [Scotch  broakit ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  variegated 
with  black  or  white  spots. 

2.  The  state  of  having  a  dirty  face.   (Scotch.) 

brob,  s.    [Cf.  Gael,  brod  —  a  probe,  a  poker.  ] 

Carp. :  A  peculiar  form  of  spike  driven 
alongside  a  timber  which  makes  a  butt-joint 


against  another,  to  prevent  the  former  from 
slipping.  (Knight.) 

brob-ding-nag'-I-an,  brob-dfe-nag'-*- 

an,  a.  [From  Brobdingnag,  the  name  of  an  im- 
aginary place  in  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  where 
everything  was  of  gigantic  size.]  Gigantic. 

"  Even  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Iron  Duke  has 
little  human  specks  of  figures  standing  out  black 
•gainst  the  evening  sky,  under  the  horses  girth,  like 
a  Brobdifmagian  field-marshal  among  a  crowd  of 
cockney  Lilliputians."— flatty  Telegraph,  May  30, 1864, 

*  bro'-bil-lande,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Comp.  Ital. 
borbogliare ;  Sp.  borbollar ;  Port,  borbulhar  = 
to  burble,  bubble. ]    Weltering.    [BURBLE.] 

"  Many  a  balde  manne  laye  there  swykede, 
BrobUlaniir  in  his  blode." 

-I/.S.  Line.  A  L  17, 1  115  (BalliweU). 

*  broc  a),  *•     LA.S.  broc  (?).J    A  menace  (?). 

"This  was   hire  broc."— Layamon,   21,029.     (Strat- 


•broc  (2), «.    [BROOK.] 

*  broc  (3),  *.    [BREACH,  ».]    A  rupture. 

*  broc  (4),  *.    [BROCK.]    A  badger. 

broc  skynne,  s.    A  badger's  skin. 

"...  that  wenten  abonte  in  broc  skynnet  and 
skynnes  of  geet,  .  .  ."—  W ycliffe  (Purvey) :  Beb.  XL  ST. 

bro-cad  e,  *  bro-ca-do,  s.    (Sp.  brocado.] 

1.  A  kind  of  silken  stuff,  variegated  or  em- 
bossed with  gold  or  silver  flowers  or  other 
ornaments.    The  manufacture  of  brocades  was 
established  at  Lyons  in  1757. 

"In  this  city  [Ormiu]  there  is  very  great  trade  for 
all  sorts  of  spices,  drugges,  silke,  cloth  of  silke.  urocado, 
and  divers  other  sortes  of  merchandise  come  out  01 
Persia."— Bakluyt :  Voyages,  it  216. 

"...  all  the  finest  jewels  and  brocade  worn  by 
duchesses  at  the  balls  of  St  James's  and  Versailles."— 
Jfacaulay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  In  India :  A  cloth  of  gold  and  silver. 

brocade-Shell,  s.  A  variegated  species 
of  shell,  Conns  geographical. 

bro-ca'-ded,  pa.  par.  6t  a.    [BROCADE,  «.] 
*  1.  Brest  in  brocade, 
t  2.  Worked  in  the  style  of  brocade. 

"A  brocaded  petticoat  was  stained."—  JoJuuom 
Rambler,  No.  1ST. 

*  bro-ca'-do,  s.    [BROCADE.] 

*  broc'-age,    *  brok  -age  (age  as  Ig),  *. 
[BROKE,  v.    BROKERAGE.) 

1.  The   management   of  any   business  by 
means  of  an  agent 

"  He  woweth  hire  by  mene  and  by  bmcage, 
And  swor  he  wolde  ben  hir  owue  page." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  337i 

2.  Agency  for  another. 

"  I  entremet  me  of  brocaget ; 
I  make  pees  and  manages. " 

Chaucer  :  Rom.  of  Rote,  6971. 

"  So  much  as  the  quantity  of  money  is  lessened,  so 
much  oust  the  share  of  every  one  that  has  a  right  to 
this  money  be  the  less ;  whether  he  be  landholder,  for 
his  goods,  or  labourer,  for  his  hire,  or  merchant,  for 
his  brocage."— Locke. 

3.  The  gain  got  by  acting  as  agent. 

"  He  made  small  choyce :  yet  sure  his  honestie 
Got  him  small  gaines.  but  shameles  flatterie, 
And  filthie  brocage,  and  unseemly  shifts." 

Spemer :  Hath.  Hubb.  Tale,  849—61. 

4.  The  price  or  bribe  paid  unlawfully  for 
any  office  or  place  of  trust. 

"After  some  troubles  in  the  time  of  King  Richard 
IT.  it  was  enacted,  that  none  shall  bee  made  justice  of 
the  Peace,  for  any  gift,  brocage.  favour,  or  affection."— 
Lambarde  :  Eirenarcha,  cb.  vt 

*  broc  -ale,   *  brok'-a-l^,  s.     [BREAK,  «.] 
Broken'fragments,  broken  meat. 

"  Brocalc,  or  lewynge  of  mete  (brokaly  of  mete,  P.) 
fragmentum,  Comm. ' — Prompt.  Parv. 

broc'-ard,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Brocardica, 
Brocardicorum  opus,  a  collection  of  ecclesias- 
tical canons  by  Burkhard,  Bishop  of  Worms, 
who  was  called  by  the  Italians  and  French 
Brocard.  (Heyse)."]  A  principle  or  maxim  ;  a 
canon. 

"  The  scholastic  brocard.  which  has  been  adopted  as 
the  tenth  counter-proposition,  is  the  fundamental 
article  in  the  creed  of  that  school  of  philosophers  who 
are  called  '  the  sensualists.' "— Ferrier  :  iletaph.,  p.  SO. 

*  broc'-a-tel,  broc-a-tel  -16,  s.    [Sp.  brww- 

tel ;  Fr.  brocatelle  ;  Ital.  brocatello.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  brocade,  generally  made 
of  cotton  and  silk,  or  sometimes  of  cotton  only, 
and  used  for  tapestry,  linings  of  carriages,  &c. 

"The  Vice-Chancellor's  chair  and  desk,  .  .  . 
covered  with  brocatelle  (a  kind  of  brocade)  and  cloth 
of  gold."— Evelyn  :  Memoirt,  ii.  43. 

2.  A  kind  of  clouded  marble,   called  alsr> 
Sienna  marble.    The  full  name  is  Brocatello 
de  Sienna.      It  is  yellow-veined  or  clouded 
with  bluish  red,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of 
purple. 

broc-cel-lo,  s.    [From  Fr.  brocatelle,.] 

Fabrics :  A  light,  thin,  silky  stuff,  used  for 
lining  vestments.  (Ogilvie.) 

brSc'-CO-li,  s.  [Ital.  broccoli  =  sprouts  ;  pi.  of 
broccolo  =  a  sprout.]  A  culinary  herb,  the 
Brassica  okracea ;  a  variety  of  the  common 
cabbage,  var.  botrytis. 

"  Broccoli—  Brastica  cymata.—ne  Brattica  Pompe- 
iana,  out  Cypria,  was  a  cauliflower  or  broccoli,  accord- 
ing to  Dodoncns.  p.  552:  'The  third  t-«i  of  whit* 
colewurtes  is  very  strange,  and  is  named  Flowrie  or 
Cypresse  Colewurtes.  It  hath  grayishe  leaues  at  the 
beginning  lyke  to  the  White  Colewurtes,  and  after- 
warde  in  the  middle  of  the  same  leaues,  in  the  steede 
of  ye  thicke  cablwged,  or  lofed  leaues,  it  putteth  forth 
many  smal  white  steinmes.  grosse  and  gentle,  with 
many  short  branches,  growing  fur  the  most  part  al  of 
one  height,  thicke  set  and  fast  throng  togither.  These 
little  steuimes  so  growing  togither,  are  named  the 


boil,  boy;  poilt.  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  snan.   -tion,  -«ion  =  shun;  -$ion,  sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bfl,  del. 
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flower  of  these  Colewurtea.'  There  are  white,  preen, 
and  purple  broccoli  ;  of  the  former,  the  varieties  are 
numerous,  and  every  year  brings  forth  a  new  one.  The 
leave*  of  broccoli  are  of  a  dee)ier  greeu,  and  the  heads 
of  a  lew  pure  white,  than  those  of  cauliflowers."— 
Delamer  :  The  Kitchen  Harden,  p.  63. 

broch-an  (1),  *  brachan,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  bro- 
chan; Wel.  brwc/iMii.]  Thick  gruel,  porridge. 
It  differs  from  crowdie  in  being  boiled. 
[CBOWDIE.] 

"  When  the  cough  affects  them  they  drink  brochan 
plentifully,  which  is  oatmeal  and  water  boiled  toge- 
ther, to  which  they  sometimes  add  butter."— Martin  : 
Went.  Islet,  p.  12. 

broch-an  (2),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  An 
article  of  Highland  equipment  (?). 

"...  basket  hilts,  Andra-Ferraras,  leather  targets, 
brogues,  iiruchan,  and  sporrans';" — Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  zxlii. 

bro  chan-tite,  s.  [From  Brochant  de  Vil- 
liers,  a  French  mineralogist.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral,  with  its  hardness,  3'5 — 4, 
its  sp.  gr.,  3'78 — 3 '90,  its  lustre  vitreous,  pearly, 
on  one  cleavage  face.  Compos.  :  Sulphuric 
acid,  15'8— 19'71;  oxide  of  copper,  62 1>26- 
69  1 ;  oxide  of  zinc,  0—8-181  ;  oxide  of  lead, 
V03 — 1'05.  It  is  found  in  Cumberland,  Corn- 
wall, Iceland,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Australia, 
and  Arizona.  It  can  be  produced  artificially. 
Dana  makes  two  varieties — (1)  Ordinary  Bro- 
chantite,  (-2)  Warringtnnite,  with  which 
brongnartitie  may  be  classified.  (Dana.) 

•brojhe,  s.    (BROACH,  s.    BROOCH.]    A  spit 

"...  carry  that  ower  to  Mrs.  Sma'trash,  and  hid  her 
fill  my  mill  wi'  mishing,  and  I'll  turn  the  troche  for 
ye  in  the  meantime  ;  and  she  will  gie  ye  a  gingerbread 
snap  for  your  pains." — Scott :  Brute  of  Lammermoor, 
cb.  xii. 

bro-che,  o.  [Fr.  broche,  pa.  par.  of  brocher  = 
to  embroider.]  Embroidered,  embossed. 

"...  blak  velvet  broche  with  gold."— Inventoriet, 
A,  1561,  p.  U7.  (Jamieton.) 

broche-goods,  s.  pi. 

Fabric :  Goods  embroidered  or  embossed. 

•  broche,  v.t.    [BROACH,  v.] 

1.  To  pierce,  spur. 

"Then  he  bracked  bis  blonke,  opon  the  bent  bare." 
rwaiiie  and  tiawaine. 

"  And  hasteliche  ys^werd  adrow ;  and  aye  til  him  a  gos. 
To  ban  i-broched  Roland  thorw ;  a  caste  tho  his  porpos." 
Sir  Ferumbrai,  3389. 

2.  To  stitch.    (Scotch.) 

•  broched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROACHED.] 
bro-chette',  *.    [Fr.  brockette  =  a  skewer.] 

In  Coukery :  A  skewer  on  which  to  stick 
meat 

•  bro9h'~mg,  *  bro$h'-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.    [BROACHING.] 

brocht  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Perhaps  from  break, 
v.,  or  cf.  Wel.  broch  =  .  .  .  froth,  foam.]  The 
act  of  vomiting. 

"  Ben  ower  the  bar  he  gave  a  broche, 
And  laid  among  them  sic  a  locket, 
With  eructavit  cor  meam." 
teg.  Up.  at.  Androit,  Poems  Kith  Cent.,  p.  813. 

brocht  (ch  guttural),  prct.  &  pa.  par. 
[BROUGHT.]  (Scotch.) 

broch'-ure,  s.  [Fr.  brochure  =  a  pamphlet ; 
brocher  —  to  sew,  stitch.]  A  small  pamphlet, 
consisting  of  a  few  leaves  of  paper  stitched 
together. 

brock,  *  brok,  v.t.  [From  break,  v.  or  s.  (?).] 
To  cut,  crumble,  or  fritter  anything  into  small 
shreds  or  fragments.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

brock  (1),  "brocke.  *  brok,  *  brokk,  s. 

[A.S.  broc;  Wel.  broch;  Gael,  broc  •=.  a  badger. 
Probalily,  as  suggested  by  Wedgwood,  from 
Gael,  breac,  Wel.  biech  =  spotted,  variegated. 
Compare  l)an.  broc  =  a  badger,  broget  —  varie- 
gated.] 

1.  A  badger. 

"  Urok,  best  K.  bi-ocke.  Taxui.  Caitor."— Prompt. Pare. 
"Bores  and  brocket  that  hreketh  adown  myne  liegges." 

Lu.ngla.nd:  P.  Plowman,  vi.  31. 
"The  thummart,  wil'-cat,  brock,  and  tod." 

liurru  :  The  Twa  Herat. 

2.  A  brocket.    [BROCKET.] 

*  brock-breasted,  *  brok-brestede, 

a.  Having  a  breast  spotted  or  variegated  like 
a  badger 

"  Brok-brettede  as  a  hrawue,  with  bruatila  fulle 
Urge."— Uurte  Arthure,  l,o»5 

*  brock  -  skin,     *  brock  -  skynnc, 
*  brokskynnc,  s.    A  badger-skiu. 


"  The!  weuten  abonte  in  broktkynnet  [brocktkynnet 
P.\  and  in  skynues  of  geet,  nedy,  augwysschid,  tur- 
mentid."—  Wycliffe:  Hebrews  xi.  37. 

*  brock  (2),  *  brok,  s.    [From  Ger.  brocke  = 
a  fragment.]     A  fragment  of  any  kind,  speci- 
ally of  meat.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  kaill  are  sodden. 
And  als  the  laverok  is  fast  and  loddln. 
When  ye  half  dune,  tak  name  the  brok." 

Bannatyne  Poenu,  p.  160,  st.  10. 
"I  neither  got  stock  nor  brock  (i.e.  neither  money 
nor  meat ). "—Kelly  :  Scotch  Proverbt. 

«  brock  (3),  s.    [BRUOH.] 

'brock'-ed,  *  brock'-it,  o.     [BROCK  (1).] 

Variegated,  spotted. 

" .  .  .  .  and  I  wad  wuss  ye.  if  On  wans,  the  brockit 
cow,  has  aquey,  that  she  suld  suck  her  fill  of  milk." 
—Hcott :  Heart  of  Mulluth.,  ch.  xxxix. 

*  brock  el  hempe,  s.     [From  Eng.  brock. 
and  hemp.]    The  same  as  BROOKUME  (q.v.). 

Brock  en-hurst,  s.  &  a.  [Named  from 
Brockenhurst,  a  Hampshire  parish  four  and 
a  half  miles  NN.W.  of  Lymington.] 

Brockenhurst  series,  s. 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  by  Professor  Judd  to 
what  was  called  by  the  Geological  Survey 
Middle  Headon.  Messrs.  H.  Keeping,  E.  B. 
Towney,  and  others  differ  from  Professor 
Judd's  views.  (Abstract  Proceed.  Geol.  Society, 
London,  No.  393,  pp.  14-17.) 

*  brock'-et,  *  brock'-it,  *  brok'-it, ».    [O. 

Fr.  brocart.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  red  deer,  two  years  old, 
according  to  some,  but  according  to  others,  a 
stag  three  years  old. 

"  Heirdis  of  hertis  throw  the  thyck  wod  schaw, 
Bayth  the  broklait,  and  with  brude  buruiat  tyndis." 
Dong. :  Virgil,  Prol.  to  bk.  xii. 

2.  Zonl.  :   Major  Hamilton  Smith  called  the 
Subulonine  group  of  his  large  genus  Cervus 
Brockets,  instancing  the  Pita  Brocket  (Cervus 
rufiis),  the  Apara  Brocket  (C.  simplicicornis), 
and  the   Bira   Brocket  (C.  nemorivagus),  all 
from  Brazil. 

*  brock'  ish,  a.    [Eng.  brock  (1)  (q.v.) ;  -ish.] 
Like  a  badger ;  beastly,  brutal. 

"Brackish  boors."- Hale. 

brock'-it,  a.    [BROCKED.] 

*  brockle,    *  brokele    (Eng.),    brocklie 
(Scotch),  a.    [BRITTLE,  a.] 

"  Of  brokele  kende." — Shoreham,  p.  3. 

*  bro'-cour,  s.    [BROKER.] 

"  His  brocours  that  renne  aboute." 

Uoteir,  1L  274. 

t  broil,  v.t.    [PROD,  v.] 
L  Lit. :  To  prick,  spur. 

"And  passnnd  by  the  plewis,  for  gadwandls 
Broddis  the  oxiu  with  speris  iti  our  tmndis." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  299,  28. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pierce. 

"  His  words  they  brndit  like  a  wumil, 
Frae  ear  to  ear." 

feryuMon :  Poemt,  ii.  82. 

2.  To  incite,   to  stimulate.     (Used  of  the 
mind.) 

"  Hundreth  versis  of  Virgil,  quhilkis  he  markis 
Agauis  Hoiuanis,  to  vertew  tliame  to  brod." 

Doug.  :   Virgil,  169,  22. 

*  brod  (1),  *  brode  (1),  s.    [BRAD.  ] 

"  Brode  hedlexe  nayle.  Clama  acephalut."— Prompt. 
Pan. 

*  brod  (2),  s.    [PROD,  ».] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  goad,  a  spur. 

"  Fling  at  the  brod  was  ne'er  a  good  ox."— Kelly  : 
Scotch  Proverbt. 

2.  A  stroke  with  a  goad,  spur,  or  any  other 
sharp-pointed  instrument.    (Scotch.) 

"Ane  ox  that  repungnis  the  brod  of  his  bird  he 
gettis  doubil  broddit."—Compl.  of  Scotl.,  p.  4:1. 

n.  Fig.  :  An  incitement,  an  instigation. 

"  Brldellls  hlr  sprete.  and  as  him  lest  constrenis. 
From  hyr  hart  his  feirs  brail  withdrawyng." 

Dong.  :   Virgil,  166,  22. 

*  brod  (3),  *  brode  (2),  s.    [BBOOD.] 

brod-hcn,  s.    [BROOD-HEN.] 

brod  sow,  brod  sow,  s.    [BROOD-SOW.] 

*  brod  (1),  *  brodde,  s.    [BOARD,  ».] 

1.  A  board. 

"...  be  copylt  and  afflxt  V|X>un  ane  brod,  .  .  ."— 
Actt  Ja.  VI..  15SI8  (ed.  1814).  p.  174. 

2.  An  escutcheon  on  which  arms  are  bla- 
zoned. 


"Other  abuses  in  hinging  of  peusils  and  brodt, 
affixing  of  honours  and  arms,  hath  crept  iu."—Acti  AM. 
1643,  p.  17  L 

3.  The  vessel  for  receiving  alms  IP  churches, 
most  probably  from  its  being  formerly  a  cir- 
cular board,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  resemble 
a  plate.  (Jamieson.) 

brod-den,  v.i.  [From  brod,  a.  =  brood,  », 
(q.v.).]  To  sprout.'  (Ormulum,  10,769.)  (Strut- 
mann.) 

brod'-dlt,  pa.  par.  &a.  [BROD(I),  v.]   (Scotch.) 

As  adjective :  Sharp-pointed. 

broddlt  aitis,  s.  pi.  Bearded  oats  (r). 
[BROD.] 

"...  Ixvi.  bolle  of  clene  broddit  aitit,  .  .  .*— AOt. 
Audit.,  A.  1478,  p.  63. 

broddlt  Staff,  s.  A  staff  with  a  sharp 
point  at  the  extremity.  (Gl.  Sibb.)  Also 
called  a  pike-staff.  (Scotch.)  The  same  as 
BROOOIT-STAFF  (q.v.). 

*  brode,  a.  &  adv.    [BROAD.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Broad. 

"  The  brode  ryver  som  tyme  wexeth  dreye." 

Chaucer :  The  Knightes  Tale,  30M-7. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Broadly,  plainly. 

"...  but  now  ftrode  sheweth  the  errour,  .  .  ." 
Chaucer :  BuetMut  (ed.  Morris),  p.  49,  line  1,298. 

2.  Broadly,  wide  awake. 

"  For  though  ye  looke  ueuer  so  brode,  and  stare." 
Chaucer:  C.  T. ;  The  Chan.  Yem.  Tale  led.  Skeat),  1.420 

*  brode  (1),  s.  &  o.    [Corrupted  from  bord 
(q.v.).] 

brode  -  halfpenny,     s.      [BORD-HALF- 

PENNY.]    (Wharton.) 

*  brode,  v.t.     [From  O.  Eng.  brode  =  broad,  a. 
(q.v.).]    To  publish  abroad. 

"  Too  bidden  them  battle,  and  brodet  in  haste 
For  to  lache  hym  as  lorde,  .  .  ." 

Alitaunder  (ed.  Skeat),  122-S. 

*  brode  (2),  s.    [BROOD.] 

"  Brode  of  byrdys.    Pulliflcacio."— Prompt.  Part. 

*brod'-e-km,s.   [Fr.  brodequin;  Sp.  borcegin; 

O.  Dut.  brosekin  ;  dimin.  of  broos  —  a  buskin  ; 

Lat.  byrsa  =  leather.]    A  buskin  or  half-boot. 

"...  instead  of  shoes  and  stockings,  a  pair  of  but- 

^iusorbroda/cira."~Echa.rd:  Uitt.  «/ £ng.,  ii.  836, 

*  bro'-del,  s.    [BROTHEL.] 

v  broiic-quin,  s.    [The  same  as  brodekin.] 

*  bro-der,  v.t.    [BROIDER.] 

*  brod-er-ed    (Eng.),    *  brod-er-rit   (0. 

Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BROIDERED.] 

"  With  brodered  workes."— Bible  (1551),  Jiulget  v.  30. 
"Item,  ane  gown  of  cramasy  sating,  broderrit  on  the 

self  with  tlireidis  of  gold,  .  .  ."—tnoentoriet,  A.  IMi, 

p.  80. 

*  brod'-er-Ies,   s    pi.       [Fr.    broderie  =  em- 

broidery, embellishment.] 

Music:  Ornaments  wherewith  to  cover  a 
simple  melody. 

bro-di-ae'-a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Brodie, 
Esq.,  a  Scottish  botanist.] 

1.  A  genus  of  Iridace*  or  Irids.    Brodicea 
excoides  is  an  ornamental  Chilian  plant. 

2.  A  genus  of  Liliaceae  or  Lilyworts,  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  section  Hemerocalli- 
dese.     The  .species  are  curious  little  plants 
with  blue  flowers,  from  Georgia  and  Chili. 

*  brod'-i-en,  v.t.    [BRAID,  v.] 

*  brod -In  stare,       »  brSd'-In-ster,  « 

[From      O.  Eng.   brodien  —  to  braid,  to  em- 
broider, and  fem.  suff.  -ster.]    An  embroiderer. 
"Certane  wcrkl  ai_«.  fcrane  brodinttare."—Coll.  In- 
ventoriet,  A.  1578,  ,    ist 

"Item,  ten  single  biKiikott.s  quhilkis  servit  the 
beddis  of  the  hroilnu'eri,  uuha  wrochtupouu  the  great 
pece  of  broderie."— Ibid.,  p.  140. 

*  bro-dir,  s.    [BROTHER.]    (Scotch.] 

brotlir  dochtcr,  s.      [BROTHER-DAUOH- 

TER.]      (Scotch.) 

*  brod   mcll,  brod  male,  s.     [From  A.8. 
brod  =  brood,  and  O.  Ger.  mael  =  a  consort,  an 
associate  (?).]     Brood  (?). 

"  Ane  grete  sow  ferryit  of  grises  thretty  hede, 
Ligging  on  the  gniund  milk  quhite,  al  tjuhite  brod 

male, 
About  hir  pappis  soukand."       Doug.:  Virgil,  SI,  16. 

*  bro  dyn,  v.    [Buooo.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce=  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


brodynge— broken 
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"  Brodyn,  as  byrdys  (and  fowles,  P.).  Fateo,  fttiflco, 
V.  F.  «M  alcyon."— Prompt.  Part, 

•  bro-dynge,  s.    [BROODING.  ] 

"Brodynge  of  brrdym.  foeio,  Cath.  (/oeocfc,  P)." 
frompt.  Part. 

•  bro-dyr,  *  bro-dyre,  *.    [BROTHER.] 

broe,  s.  [BROO,  BREE,  BREW,  s.]  (Scotch.) 
Broth,  soup. 

"The  anld  runt, 
Wi'  boiling  broe,  John  Ploughman  brunt." 

Taylor :  Scotch  Poemt,  p.  26. 

t  brog,  s.  [A  variant  of  brod  =  prod.]  A 
pointed  steel  instrument  used  by  joiners  to 
make  holes  in  wood  for  nails,  a  brad-awl. 

"The  young  preacher,  who  was  present  in  Mr. 
Shirra's  pew,  was  prayed  for  as  a  promising  labourer 
in  the  vineyard,  but,  withal,  us  much  hi  need  of  a 
thorough  handling  in  regard  to  style  and  manner,  the 
mndia  operandi  in  reference  to  which  being  suggested 
ill  the  following  petition,  delivered  with  great  fervour : 
— '  But  oh  !  |>le:ise  tak  a  hr'tg  and  prod  him  weel,  and 
let  the  wind  out  o'  him. '"— Ramiay  :  Recollections, 
Ser.  ii..  p.  59. 

t  brog,  v.t.  &  i.     [BROO,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  pierce,  stab,  prod. 

"'And  to  see  poor  Griray  and  Gmnibie,'  said  his 
wife,  'turning  back  their  necks  to  the  byre,  and  rout- 
Ing  while  the  stony-hearted  villains  were  bragging 
them  on  wi'  their  lances.'  "—Scott :  Monastery,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  browse  about.    (Yorkshire.) 

brog'-ans,  s.  [BROGUE.]  A  kind  of  strong, 
coarse' shoe  ;  a  brogue. 

tbrogged  (Eng.),  br5g'-git  (Scotch),  pa. 
jxir.  &  a.  [BROO,  v.t.] 

broggit-staff,  s.    [BRODDIT-STAFF.] 

*  brog'-ger,  s.    [BODOER.]    A  dealer  in  com. 

brSg'-ging,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &».  (Scotch.)  [BROO, 
v.  4  s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  itpartic,  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

"D'ye  think  I  was  born  to  sit  here  bragging  an 
elshiu  through  bend-leather."— Scott :  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  ii. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  pricking  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument. 

brog'-gle,  v.i.  [A  frequentative  formation 
from  brog  (q.v.).]  To  sniggle  or  fish  for  eels. 
(North.) 

brogue  (1),  *  brog,  s.  [Ir.  A  Gael,  brog  =  a 
shoe.] 

1.  A  coarse,  rough  shoe.    In  the  Lowlands, 
a  shoe  of  half-dressed  leather. 

"  I  thought  he  slept ;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogue*  from  off  my  feet" 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  IT.  2. 

"  A  peasant  would  kill  a  cow  merely  iu  order  to  get 
•  pair  uf  broguet."— Macau/ay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  provincial  accent :  such  a  manner  of 
pronunciation  as  would  be  used  by  the  wearers 
of  brogues. 

"The  Irish  brogue,  then  the  most  hateful  of  all 
sounds  to  English  ears." — Jfacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

brogue-maker,    s.      One   who   makes 
brogues. 

brogue  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Scotch  for 
a  hum  ;  a  trick. 

"  Then  you,  ye  auld  snec-drawing  dog  I 
Ye  i-ame  to  Paradise  incog, 
An'  played  on  man  a  cursed  brogue." 

Burnt :  Address  to  the  DeU. 

t  brogue,  v.i.  [BROGUE  (1),  2.  ]  To  utter  in  a 
brogue. 

"  There  Paddy  brogved  '  By  Jasns ! ' " 

Byron :  The  rition  of  Judgment,  59. 

*  broid,  *  browd,   v.t.    [BRAID,  BROIDER.] 
To  plait  the  hair. 

•broid'-ed,  *  brow-did,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [In 
older  editions  of  the  Bible  for  broidered  (q.  v.).  | 
To  braid.  Trench  says  that  this  word  was 
never  used  for  plaiting  the  hair  till  our  trans- 
lators introduced  it  into  the  authorised  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  (bnglish  Past 
and  Present,  p.  198,  note.) 


"Not  with  braided  haire,  or  gold,   or  pearles,  or 
costly  aTay.1" — 1  Tim.  ii.  9. 

*  broid'-er,  *  brod-er,  v.t.  [Fr.  broder ;  Sp. 
&  Port  bordar  =  to  embroider,  literally  to 
work  on  the  edge,  to  hem  ;  Fr.  bord  =  the 
edge.]  [EMBROIDER.] 

1.  Lit.  :     To   embroider,    ornament   with 
needle-work. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover  as  though  with  embroidery. 

"Under  foot  the  violet. 
Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broidcr'ii  the  ground."    Milton  :  Paradise  Lott,  bk.  iv. 


t  broid'-ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROIDEB.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Covered  with  embroidery,  embroidered. 
"...  another  stripped  me  of  my  rags,  and  gave  me 

this  broidered  coat  which  you  see." — Bunyan  :  The 
Pilgrim's  Progrett,  pt  L 

2.  Worked  in  embroidery  or  needle-work. 

"  In  hosen  black,  and  Jerkins  blue. 
With  falcons  broiaer'd  on  each  breast." 

Scott  :  Uarmion,  t  8. 

t  II.  Fig. :   Adorned  with   fine  figures   of 
speech. 

"Had  she  but  read  Euphnes,  and  forgotten  that 
accursed  mill  and  shieling-till,  it  is  my  thought  that 
her  converse  would  be  broidered  with  as  many  and  as 
choice  pearls  of  compliment,  as  that  of  the  most  rhe- 
torical lady  in  the  court  of  Feliciana."— Scott:  Jfon- 
attery,  cb.  ixix. 

*  broid'-er-er,  s.     [BROIDER,  ».]    One  who 
embroiders  or  works  in  embroidery. 

"There  mote  he  likewise  see  a  ribbald  train 
Of  dancers,  broiderert,  slaves  of  luxury." 

West :  On  the  abuse  of  Travelling. 

*  broid'-er-ess,  s.    [See  def]    The  feminine 
form  of  broiderer  (q.v.).    (Hood  :  Midsummer 
Fairies,  xxxv.) 

*  broid-er-y,  *•    [Eng.  braider;  -y;  Fr.  bro- 
derie.] 

1.  Lit. :   Embroidery,    ornamental  needle- 
work. 

"  Her  mantle  rich,  -whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  brmlery  bound." 

Scott  ;  Marmion,  vi.  S. 

2.  Fit/. :   Any  ornamental  covering  resem- 
bling embroidery. 

"Rare  broufry  of  the  purple  clover." 

Tennyson :  A  Dirge,  6. 

broil  (1),  *  brenll,  *.  [O.  Fr.  brouiller  =  to 
jumble,  trouble,  disorder,  confound,  mar,  by 
mingling  together,  Ac.  (Cotgrave.)  Sometimes 
said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  though  the  con- 
nection is  not  clear.]  A  tumult,  disturbance, 
contention. 


Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  L  2. 


As  thot 

broil  (2),  s.    [BROIL,  v.} 

1.  Broiled  meat. 

2.  Heated  condition  ;  extreme  heat.    (Lit. 
&  Fig.) 

broil,  *  broille.  *  broyl-yn,  *  bro-ly-yn, 

v.t.  &  i.  [M.  Eng.  broihn,  cog.  with  O.  Fr. 
bruiller  =  to  boil  to  roast ;  prob.  a  frequent, 
from  O.  Fr.  bruir  =  to  roast.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  grill,  to  cook  by  roasting  over 
hot  coals,  or  on  a  gridiron. 

"  Brolyyri,    or   broylyri.       UttuJo,    ustillo,    torreo, 
Cath. "-Prompt.  Pan. 
"  Some  on  the  fire  the  reeking  entrails  broil." 

Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  To  heat  greatly,  to  affect  strongly 
with  heat.     (Said  especially  of  the  sun,  and 
used  almost   exclusively   in   the  pr.  part.) 
[BROILING,  pr.  par.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  perform  the  operation  described 
under  A.  1. 

"He  cowde  roste,  sethe,  braille,  and  trie." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  385-6. 

2.  Figvratively  : 

(1)  To  be  in  the  heat,  to  be  subjected  to  heat. 

"  Where  have  you  been  broiling  t— 

Among  the  crowd  i  the  abbey." 

Hhakesp.  :    Henry  VIII.,  iy.  1. 

*  (2)  To  be  heated  with  passion  or  envy. 

"  So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling.' 
Byron  :  Beppo,  v.  69. 

broiled,  *  broyl-yd,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [BROIL,  v.  ] 
Cooked  over  hot  coals. 

"  Broylyd  mete,  or  rostyd  only  on  the  colys.  Frixum, 
frixatura."— Prompt.  Pan. 

broil '-cr,  y.    [Eng.  broil ;-cr.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  One  who  broils,  or  cooks  meat  by  broil- 
ing. 

2.  That  on  which  food  is  cooked  over  hot 
coals ;  a  gridiron. 

*  n.  Figvratively  :  One  who  raises  broils,  or 
quarrels.    [BROIL,  s.] 

"  What  doth  he  but  turn  broiler  and  boutefeu,  make 
new  libels  against  the  church,  &c."— Hammond :  Serm., 
p.  644. 

broil -ing,  *  broly-ynge,   *  broyl-inge, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ BROIL,  ».] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Cooking  over  hot  coals,  or  on  a  grid- 
iron. 

2.  Fig. :  Heating  excessively. 

"  As  dry  as  three  months  of  a  broiling  sun  could 
make  them."— Sherard  Osburn  :  Quedah,  ch.  xviU. 

C.  As  substantive :   The  act  or  process  of 
cooking  over  hot  coals,  or  on  a  gridiron. 

"  Bnlyynge,  or  broylinfe,  K.     Citulacio."— Prompt 

broil'-ler-Ie,  s.  [Fr.  brottillerie  =  confusion.] 
[BRULVIE.]  A  state  of  contention.  . 

".  .  .  have  cast  themselves,  their  country,  and  all 
into  confused  broillerie,  .  .  ."—Bume :  Bitt  Douglat. 
p.  92.  (Jamieton.) 

*  brok  (1),  *.    [A.8.  broc;  O.  Icel.  brokkr.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  poor  inferior  kind  of  horse. 

"This  carter,  smoot  and  cryde  as  he  wer  wood. 
•Hayt !  brok,  hayt :  stot'" 

Chaucer :  O.  T.,"!,IM, 

2.  Fig. :  An  old  sword  or  dagger.    (Ash.) 

*  brok  (2),*.    [BROCK.]    A  badger. 

*  brok  (3),*.    [A.S.  broce;  Icel.  broke.    From 
Eng.  brook,  v.  =  to  use,  to  enjoy.]    Use. 

*  brok  (4),  s.    [BROOK,  *.] 

*  brok  (5),  s.  &  v.     [BROCK,  ».  &  v.]    A  frag- 

ment.    (Scotch.) 

*  brok  -age  (age  as  Ig), ».    [BROCAOB.] 

*  bro'-kar,  s.    [BROKER.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

*  brok  dol,  a.    [A  variant  of  brokel  =  brittle.! 

"  Brokdnl,  or  frees  (brokyl  or  frea,  H.  brokill  orfeen, 
P.)  Frugilit."—  Prompt.  Part. 

*  broke,  s.    [BROOK,  s.] 

•*  broke,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
O.S.  brouken  ;  A.S.  britcan  =  to  have  the  use 
of  a  thing.  Compare  Dan.  brug  —  use,  custom, 
trade,  business.  (Weoi.} 

1.  To  act  as  agent  or  middle-man  for  others ; 
to  act  as  broker. 

"  Prithee,  what  art  thou  ?  or  whom  dost  thou  serv* 
or  broke  iart"—Brome:  City  Hit,  it  2. 

2.  To  act  as  a  procurer,  or  go-between  ;  to 

Piu'P-  "He  does  indeed. 

And  brakes  with  all  that  can.  iu  such  a  suit, 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid." 

Hhaketp.  :  All's  H'ell,  iii.  f. 

3.  To  do  business  through  an  agent. 

brok  en,  *  broke,  pa.  par.  £a.    [BREAK,  r.) 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally :  Parted  into  two  or  more  pieces 
or  fragments. 

"  Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb." 

Burnt :  Epistle  to  J.  Sankint, 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  material  things: 

(1)  Of 'and: 

(a)  Opened  up  with  the  plough. 

(6)  Disconnected. 

"On  the  two  great  continents  in  th«  northern  hem! 
inhere  (but  not  iu  the  broken  laud  of  Europe  between 
them),  we  have  the  zone  01  perpetually  frozen  under 
soil  iu  a  low  latitude."—  Darwin:  Voyage  Round  th» 
World  (ed  18JO),  ch.  XL,  p.  219. 

(c)  Rough,  intersected  with  hills  and  small 
valleys. 

(2)  Of  animals:  Weakened,  enfeebled. 

"  More  especially  aniuiigst  broken  and  failing  group* 
of  organic  beings.  '—Danrin  :  Origin  of  Specie!  (ed. 
1859)  ch.  xiv.,  p.  <60. 

(3)  Of  food.  &<•.. :  Meat  that  has  been  cut 
up  ;  fragments  of  meat.     Also  applied  to  frag- 
ments of  food  of  any  kind,  not  necessarily 
meat. 

"And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled:  aud  they 
took  up  of  the  broken  meat  that  was  left  seven  basket* 
full."— J/'»/f.  XT.  37. 

H  Similarly  remnants  of  beer  were  formerly 
called  broken-beer. 

2.  Of  immaterial  things : 

(1)  Crushed  in  spirit 
(a)  Of  persons : 

"...  reduced  in  numbers  and  broken  in  spirit  '— 
Macaulay  :  aitt.  Eng.  ch.  xiv. 

(6)  Of  the  heart,.£c. : 
"  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart."—  Psalms  It  IT. 

(2)  Uttered  disjointedly,  ejaculated,  uttered 
in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Broken  prayers  to  God,  that  He  would  judge  him 
and  this  Cause."— Carlylt :  Beroet,  Lect  vi. 

3.  Of  promises,  law*,  <tc.  •  Violated,  unful- 
filled, unobserved. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  ixist.     -ing. 
-ciaru  -tiau  =  qhyy   -tion,  -sion  —  fru^ri ;  -tion.    sion  =  «i^ft«-    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -gle,  -kle.  -AC.  =  gel,  keL 
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brokenly— brombenzene 


•  God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! " 

Shaketp. :  /Kelt.  </.,  IT.  t 

4.  Of  weather :  Rough,  unsettled. 

"The  weather  proved  broken  and  rainy."  —  Scott  : 
Antiq<.arj.  ch.  xxxvii. 

5.  Of  health:  Weakened,  failing.    [BROKEN- 
DOWN.] 

B.  Technically: 

L  Comm. :  Bankrupt    (Colloquial.) 
"...  and  whether  Lin  tot  be  not  yet  broke!"— Pope: 
Letter  to  J fruit  (1714). 

••  But  he  i«  abroad  ;  the  place  is  to  be  sold. 
John.  Oh,  lies.    He  was  not  broken." 

Tennyson  :  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Of  a  cadence :  Interrupted. 

(2)  Of  chords:  Arpeggio. 

(3)  Of  time:  Unobserved,  unkept 

"Ha,  ha  !  keep  time :  how  sour  sweet  music  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! " 
tthake*t>.  :  Hick.  II.,  v.  5. 

(4)  Arranged  for  several  instruments. 
"And  so,  likewise.  In  that  music  which  we  call 

broken-mn sir.  or  consort- music,  some  consorts  of  in- 
struments are  sweeter  than  othe  n,  a  thing  not  suffi- 
ciently yet  ohserved  ."— Bacon :  Horkt  (ed.  176i),  vol.  i. 

(5)  Played  on  harps,  guitars,  or  lutes,  be- 
cause the  sounds  of  these  instruments  cannot 
be  sustained  at  will.    (Staitier  &  Barrett.) 

3.  Painting.    Of  colours:   Those   produced 
by  the  mixture  of  different  pigments. 

4.  Arith.     Of  a  number :  A  fraction. 

5.  Dioptrics :  The  line  into  which  an  incident 
ray  is  "  broken  "  or  refracted  in  crossing  the 
second  medium. 

6.  Naut.     Of  wafer:    The    contention   of 
currents   in   a   narrow  channel.      Also,  the 
waves  breaking  on  or  near  shallows,  choppy 
water. 

7.  Mil. :  Cashiered.    (Colloquial.) 

8.  Bot.    Of  a  whorl :  Not  on  the  same  plane, 
but  constituting  part  of  an  exceedingly  short 
spiral.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

9.  Comp.    Grammar. :  Not  distinct  in  sound 
or  value. 

"...  exhibit  the  greatest  proclivity  towards  the 
me  of  these  broken  vowels."— /leamei:  Comp.  Gram. 
Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  ch.  ii.,  p.  141. 

10.  Of  language :  Not  fluent,  ungrammatical. 

"Break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English." 

Shaketp.  ;  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

broken-backed,  *  broke  bakkyde, 

*  broke  bak,  a. 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :   Having    a    broken   back, 
crippled.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Broke  bakkyde.    Qibtosut." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"  God  save  you  alle,  lordynges,  that  now  here  be ! 

But  broke-bak  scberreve,  evel  mot  thou  the ! " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  713-11 

"A  few  even  sprawl-out  helplessly  on  all  sides,  quite 
broken-backed  and  dismembered.  —Carlyle:  Sartor 
Jietartui,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Naut. :  The  state  of  a  ship  so  loosened 
In  her  frame  by  age,  weakness,  or  some  great 
•train  from  grounding  amidships,  as  to  droop 
at  each  end,  causing  the  lines  of  her  sheer  to 
be  interrupted,  and  termed  hogged.    (Smyth.) 

*  broken-bellied,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Ruptured. 

2.  Fig. :  Deformed,  corrupted. 

"  Such  is  our  broken-bellied  age,  that  this  attutia  is 
tnrned  into  *rrmtin  :  and  we  term  those  most  astute 
which  are  most  versute."  —  Sir  M.  Sandys  :  Euaut, 
p.  168. 

broken-down,  a.  Which  has  failed  or 
become  useless  from  breaking  down,  either 
literally  or  from  disease  or  other  cause. 

"  I  left  Osbaldistone  Hall  on  the  back  of  a  hn.ki-n- 
doun  hunter,  with  teu  guineas  in  uiy  purse."  -Scott : 
Hob  Roy.  ch.  11. 

broken-footed,  a.  Having  deformed  or 
crippled  feet. 

"  Or  a  man  that  is  broken-footed  or  broken-handed." 
—Let.  xxi  19. 

broken-handed,  a.  Crippled  in  the 
hand.  (See  quotation  under  broken-footed.) 

broken-hearted,  a.  Having  the  spirits 
broken  or  crushed  through  grief  or  anxiety. 
[BROKEN,  A.,  II.  2(1)  (ft)!] 

"  He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted."— 

lui.  1 1  i .  i. 

broken-legged,  *  broke-legged,  a. 

Having  the  leg  or  legs  broken  or  crippled. 

"  If  he  be  blynd  or  broke  legged." 

Langland :  Fieri  Plowman,  4,088. 

t  broken-man,  s.    An  outlaw,  bankrupt. 

11 ....  belted  the  broadsword  to  bin  side,  took  to 
the  brae-side,  and  became  a  broken-man."— Scott :  Rob 
Soy,  ch.  xsvt 


broken-space,  s.  &  a. 

If  Broken-space  saw :  A  fine  hand-saw. 

broken-spirited,  a.  Having  the  spirits 
crushed  by  fear  or  trouble  ;  broken-hearted. 

"  Humb'ed  and  broken-spirUfd,  yet  glad  that  they 
had  come  off  so  well,  they  stole  forth  through  the 
crowd  of  stern  fanatics."— Jiacaulau :  Ilia.  Jiitg.,  ch. 

xia 
broken-stowage,  5. 

Naut.  :  The  space  in  a  ship  not  filled  by  her 
cargo.  (Whartun.) 

broken-twill,  ». 

Fabrics :  A  variety  of  twill  or  textile  fabrics. 
broken-Winded,  a.  [BKOKENWINDED.] 

t  brok'-en-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  broken ;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  continuously,  interruptedly. 

"Sir  Richard  Hopkins  hath  done  somewhat  of  this 
kind,  but  brokenly  and  glancingly."— llakewill. 

2.  In  a  broken  or  crushed  state,  broken- 
hearted. 

"  And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on." 
Byron :  CMlde  Baroltts  PUg.,  iii.  32. 

8.  In  broken  language  ;  not  fluently. 

"King.— O  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  lieart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you  confess  it  brokenlv  with  your  English  tongue,"— 
Shakeip. .  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

t  brok'-en-ness,  s.  [Eng.  broken;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  broken.  (Lit.  & 
fid-) 

"  Those  Infirmities  that  are  incident  to  them  [the 
teeth]  whether  looseness,  hollowness,  rottenness, 
brokennea."— Smith :  Old  Age.  p.  85. 

"  It  Is  the  brokrnneiu,  the  ungriinimatical  position, 
the  total  subversion  of  the  period  that  charms  me." 
—Gray :  Letter  to  Mason. 

brok'-en-wind,  s.    [Eng.  broken ;  wind.] 

Farriery :  A  disease  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion in  horses. 

brok  en  wind  -ed,  *  broke'-wind-ed,  a. 

1.  Farr.  :  Suffering  from  broken  wind  ;  af- 
fected in  the  organs  of  respiration. 

2.  Fig. :  Dull,  heavy. 

"  Brokeioinded  murmurs,  bowlings,  and  sad  grones." 
May :  Lucan,  bk.  v. 

brdk'-er,  s.    [In  Fr.  brocanteur.]    [BROCAOE.] 

1.  One  who  acts  in  business  for  another,  a 
middle-man,  agent,  or  commissioner. 

"  Broken,  who,  bavins?  no  stock  of  their  own.  set 
up  and  trade  with  that  of  other  men  ;  buying  here, 
and  selling  there,  and  commonly  abusing  both  sides  to 
make  out  a  little  paultry  gain."— Temple. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  merchandise  or  securi- 
ties, acting  as  agent  between  the  seller  and 
the  buyer,  or  between  the  importer  and  the 
consumer.    [STOCK-BROKER.] 

*3.  An  agent  generally,  a  go-between. 

"...  a  person  who  had  long  acted  as  a  broker  be- 
tween Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt  in 
cutlery  and  firearms."— Macaulay :  /lift.  Eap.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  4.  A  match-maker,  a  pimp,  a  pander  of 
either  sex  ;  a  bawd,  a  procuress. 

"Of  brokarii  and  sic  baudry  how  suld  I  write? 
Of  quham  the  fy!th  stynketh  in  Gcxlilis  ueis." 

Doug. :  I'irgil,  96,  5L 

5.  One  who  deals  in  old  or  second-hand 
goods. 

6.  One  licensed  to  value  or  sell  goods  on 
which  distraint  has  been  made. 

brdk'-er-age,  s.  [Eng.  broker;  and  suffix 
-age  (q.v.).'J 

*  1.  The  business  or  profession  of  a  broker. 
2.  The   pay  .or   commission    received    by 

brokers. 

"  The  compensation,  which  they  allow  In  this  plan 
to  their  masters  for  their  ornh-rnffe.  is.  that  if  (after 
deducting  all  the  charges,  which  they  impose)  the 
amount  of  the  sales  should  be  found  to  exceed  two 
shillings  and  two  |<ence  for  the  current  rupee  of  the 
invoice  account,  it  shall  lie  taken  by  the  Company."— 
Bur  lee  :  Workt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  72. 

*  brok'-er-ly,  a.    [Eng.  broker ;  -ly.]    Like  a 
broker ;  hence,  mean. 

"  We  had  determln'd  that  thou  shouldst  ha'  come, 
In  a  Spanish  suit,  and  Im  carried  her  so  ;  and  he, 
A  brokerly  slave,  goes,  puts  it  on  himself." 

Ben  Jomnn :  A  tetiemiit,  Iv.  4. 

*  brdk'-er-tf ,  *  brok'-er-Ie,  ».  [Eng.  broker ; 

•y.]     The   ousiness  or  pursuit  of  a  broker, 
brokerage. 

"  L«t  them  alone  for  me, 
Busie  their  brains  witli  dcei«r  brnkarle." 

Bp.  UM  :  Sat.  it  1 

*  brOk-il,  a.     [BRITTLE.] 

*  brok'-ing,  a.    [BROKE,  t>.] 

1.  Practised  by  brokers,  pertaining  to 
brokers. 


"  Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt" 

Hhakesp. :  Jtich.  71.,  it  1. 

2.  Acting  as  a  broker. 

"  Adle,  a  drab,  and  filthy  broking  knaves." 

Martton:  Sc.  of  VUlanit. 

*  brokke,  v.i.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Com. 
pare  Scotch  brok;  O.  H.  Ger.  broclion;  Ger. 
brocken.]  To  sing,  carol. 

"  Aye  the  crokkere  to  brokke."— Shoreham,  p.  104. 

"brok-kette,  *brok'-Itt  (pi.  brokkettis, 
brokittis),  s.  [BROCKET.]  A  red  deer  two 
years  old.  (Doug.  :  Virgil,  402,  19.) 

brok '-king,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [BROKKE,  ».] 


Drok  King,  pr.  par 
Quavering,  throbbing. 


"  He  singeth  brokHng  as  a  nightingale ." 

Chaucer:  The  Milleri  Tale,  v.  8,877. 

If  Wright's  edition  reads  : — "  He  syugeth 
crowyng  as  a  nightyngale." 

*  brok-lembe,  s.    [A  corruption  of  brooklimt 
(q.v.).J 

*  brok-yll,  a.    [BRITTLE.]    (Scotch.) 

*  brok-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BROOK,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle.    (See  the  verb.) 

*  B.  As  substantive :  Digestion. 

"  Brokynge  of  mete  and  drinke."— Prompt.  Par*. 

*  brol,  *  broil,  *  brolle,  s.  [Low  Lat.  brolliu, 

brolla  =  poor,  miserable,  contemptible.]  A 
brat. 

"  Of  that  beggares  brol  an  abbot  schal  worthen." 

Pier*  Plownvirii  Crede,  1,941. 
"  The  leeste  brol  of  his  blood  a  bar-ones  piere. 

Langtaiid :  Pier*  Plowman,  L7«7. 

*  brol-y-yn,  v.    [BROIL,  ».] 

*  brol-y-ynge,  s.    [BROILING,  «L] 

*  brom,  s.    [BROOM.] 

br6m-a9'-et-ate,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  brom(ine); 
acetate.]  A  sal't  of  bromacetic  acid. 

brom-a-9ef-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  brom(ine),  and 
acetic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  bro- 
mine and  acetic  acid. 

bromacetic  acid,  s.  An  acid  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  crystallizable  acetic  ack" 
and  bromine  in  the  proportion  of  equal  equi 
valents,  introduced  into  a  sealed  tube,  and 
heated  in  an  oil  bath  to  150°  C. 

brd'-mal,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  brom(ine);  al(dehyde.) 
Bromnie,  from  aldehyde. 

Chemistry:  Also  called  Tribromaldehyde 
CBrs'CO'H,  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry 
Bromine,  on  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  172°,  and  unites  with  water  to  form 
a  solid  hydrate  which  melts  at  43°.  It  is 
decomposed  by  alkalies  into  formic  acid 
HCO'OH,  and  bromoform  CHBr3.  It  unites 

CN 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  CBr3'CH<Qjj 

which,  by  the  action  of  acids,  is  converted  into 
tribromolactic  acid  CBr3-CH(OH)-CO  OH. 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  Bromal  it 
yields  tribromacetic  acid  CBrs'CO'OH. 

bro'-man-U,  s.  [From  Eng.  brom(ine);  and 
Port,  anil  —  indigo.] 

Chem.  :  An  aromatic  compound  called  also 
Tetrabromoquinone  CgBr.^  or 

O— C— C— Br 


C    C— Br 


Br  Br 

It  is  prepared  by  heating  one  part  of  phenol 
CgHB(OH)  with  ten  parts  of  bromine,  three 
parts  of  iodine  and  wat«r  to  100°.  It  crystal- 
lises in  golden  yellow  scales,  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  carbon  disulpliide. 

brdm'-ar-gyr-Ite,  s.    [In  Ger.  bromargyrit ; 
Eng.,  &c.  brom(ine) ;  Or.  dpyvpos  (arguros)  = 
silve-  ;  and  sutf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. .  The  same  as  hrnmyrite  (q.v.). 

bro  mate,  s.  [Eng.  brom.(ine);  -ate  (Chem.).'] 
A  salt  of  bromic  acid  (q.v.). 

*  brd-ma-tol -6-gy,  s.  [From  Or.  /3pi/*a 
(broma)'  gen  it.  fipvifi.aTn<;  (brfmatoi)  =  that 
which  is  eaten,  food?  meat ;  and  Adyo?  (/.ngy*) 
=  a  discourse..]  A  discourse,  dissertation,  or 
treatise  on  aliments. 

brom  ben  zene,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  6row<i'n«); 
benzene.] 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf .  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  o ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


brome— bronchic 
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Chem. :  A  compound  called  also  phenyl- 
bromide  CgHjBr.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
154°,  obtained  by  the  action  of  daylight  on  a 
mixture  of  bromine  and  benzene  ;  also  by  the 
action  of  PBrs>  phosphous  iientabromide  on 
phenol  C6H5(OH). 

*  brome  (1),  s.    [BROOM.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

brome  (2),  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  brnme.  From  Gr. 
/3po/nof  (bromos)  =  a  kind  of  oat.]  [BROMUS.] 
A  word  used  in  the  compound  which  follows. 

brome  grass,  s. 

Bat. :  The  English  book-name  for  the  genus 
Bromus  (q.v.). 

bro  meT-i-a,  s.     [In  Fr.   bromelie.     Named 
after  Bromefius,  who  published  a  Gothic  flora.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Bromeliaceae  (q.v.). 

bro-mel-i-a'-9e-ae,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.,  &c. 
bromelia  (q.v.);  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adjectival 
suffix  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Bromelworts,  an  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  placed  by  Dr.  Lindley  under  his  Nar- 
cissal  Alliance.  The  calyx  is  sometimes 
herbaceous-looking,  but  sometimes  coloured. 
Petals,  three,  coloured  ;  stamina,  six  or  more  ; 
ovary,  three-celled,  many-seeded,  as  is  the 
fruit,  which  is  capsular  or  succulent.  The 
stem  is  wanting  or,  if  present,  very  short 
Sometimes  it  consists  of  fibrous  roots,  consoli- 
dated round  a  slender  centre  with  rigid  chan- 
neled leaves  spiny  at  the  edge  or  point.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  eatable.  In  1847  Lindley 
estimated  the  known  species  at  170,  all  from 
America,  whence  they  have  migrated  to  Africa, 
the  East  Indies,  and  elsewhere.  The  well- 
known  pine-apple  is  the  Bromelia  Ananas. 
[ANANAS,  PINE-APPLE.]  Ropes  are  made  in 
Brazil  from  another  species  of  the  same  genus. 
All  the  species  of  Bronieliaeefp  can  exist  with- 
out contact  with  the  earth  ;  they  are  therefore 
suspended  in  South  America  in  houses,  or 
hung  to  the  balustrades  of  balconies,  whence 
they  diituse  fragrance  abroad. 

bro'-m3l-worts,  s.pl.  [From  Lat.  bromelia, 
and  Eng.  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  natural  order  Bromeliaceae. 

bro-n  hy-drins,  s.  pi.  [From  Eng.,  &c. 
brom(ine);  hydr(ate);  and  suffix  -in  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chen. :  Haloidethers  formed  by  replacing 
the  1,  2  or  3  (OH)  radicals  in  the  triatomic 
alcohol  glycerin  by  Br.  Monobromhydrin 
CH.2BrCH-(OH);CH2(OH),  an  oily  liquid  boil- 
ing at  1:SO°,  obtained  by  the  action  of  HBr  on 
glycerin  CjH^OHlj.  Symmetrical  Dibrom- 
hydrin,  CHaBrCH  (OH)'CH2Br,  a  liquid  boil- 
ing at  219°,  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  monobromhydrin.  Unsymmetrical  Di- 
bromliydrinCHjjBrCHBrCH'^OH),  boiling  at 
212°  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  allyl  alcohol 
(CH.,  =  CH-CH./(OH).)  Tribromhydrin  or 
Ally  Hi  i  bromide  CH2BrCHBrCH.>Br,  a  crys- 
talline substance  melting  at  16°,  and  boiling  at 
220° ;  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  excess  of 
bromine  on  allyl  iodide.  [CHLOBHYDRINS.] 

brd'-mic,  a,  [From  Eng.,  &c.  bromfine),  and 
suffix  -tc.]  Pertaining  to  bromine ;  having 
bromine  in  its  composition. 

bromic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  HBrO:j.  A  monobasic  acid,  forming 
salts  called  bromates.  When  bromine  is 
dissolved  in  caustic  potash  a  mixture  of 
bromide  and  bromate  of  potassium  is  ob- 
tained, which  can  be  se|>arate<l  by  crystalli- 
sation, 3Br.2-t-6KHO  =  5KBr  +  KBrO3  +  3H.>O. 
Free  bromic  acid  can  be  prepared  "by 
passing  chlorine  into  bromine  water, 
Br2  +  5Cl2  +  6H2O=2HBrO3  +  10HCl.  The  acid 
is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  potassium 
bromate  by  argentic  nitrate  acid  acting  on 
the  resulting  argentic  bromate  by  bromine, 
5AgBrO3  +  3Br2  +  3H2O  =  SAgBr  +  6HBrO3. 
Bromic  acid  is  a  strongly-acid  liquid,  redden- 
ing and  then  bleaching  litmus  paper.  On 
concentration  at  100°  it  de.comjioses  into  bro- 
mine and  oxygen.  It  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phur dioxide  (SO2),  sulphide  of  hydrogen 
(HjS),  and  by  hydrobromic  acid  (HBr).  Bro- 
mates are  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  decomposed  on  heating  into  oxygen  and 
bromides. 

bromic  silver,  s. 

Miii. :  The  same  as  Bromyrite  and  Bromar- 
gyrite  (q.v.). 


bro'-mide,  *.     [Eng.  brom(ine) ;  -vie  (Chem.) 

(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  combination  of  bromine  with  a 
metal  or  a  radical.  Bromides  are  soluble  in 
water,  except  silver  and  mercurous  bromides  ; 
lead  bromide  is  very  slightly  soluble.  They 
are  detected  in  analysis  by  the  following  re- 
actions:— Argentic  nitrate  gives  a  yellowish 
precipitate  of  AgBr,  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  soluble  in  strong  ammonia.  Chlor- 
ine liberates  bromine,  and,  if  the  liquid  is 
shaken  up  with  ether,  a  yellow  ethereal  solu- 
tion floats  on  the  liquid.  Heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  MnO2,  bromides  yield  vapours 
of  Br,  which  turns  starch  yellow. 
IT  Bromide  of  silver,  Bromid  of  silver : 
Min. :  The  same  as  Bromyrite  (q.v.). 

brd'-min-a-ted,  a.  [Eng.  bromin(e);  -cited.] 
Combined  with  bromine  (q.v.). 

"Water  and  its  chlorinated  and  brominated  con- 
geners."— Fownei:  Chem.  (ed.  1873),  p.  944. 

tro'-mine,  s.  [From  Gr.  jSpwfiot  (bromos)  =  a 
stench  ;  Mod.  Lat.  bromium,] 

1.  Chem.  :  A  u^-metallic  element.  Symbol, 
Br;   atomic  weight,   "X).     Bromine  was  dis- 
covered in  1826  by  Balard  in  the  salts  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water.     Bromine  is 
liberated  from  the.  sodium  and  magnesium  salts 
by  the  action  of  free  chlorine,  and  is  separated 
by  ether,  which  dissolves  the  bromine.     This 
red-colouned  solution  is  removed,   saturated 
with  potash,  evaporated,  and  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  the  bromide  of  potassium  is  heated 
with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  bromine  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  a  deep- 
red  vapour,  which  condenses   into  a  dark, 
reddish-black  liquid.     Sp.  gr.,  2'97  ;   it  boils 
at  63° ;  its  vapour  density  is  5  "54  times  that  of 
air.    It  has  an  irritating  smell,  and  when  in- 
haled is  poisonous.    It  dissolves  in  thirty  parts 
of  water,  and  the  solution  has  weak  bleaching 
properties.      Bromine  and  hydrogen  do  not 
unite  in  the  sunlight,  but  do  when  they  are 
passed    through   a   red-hot   porcelain   tul>e, 
forming  hydrobromic  acid  (HBr),  which  is  also 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ] phosphorus  and 
water  on  bromine.     It  is  a  colourless,  fuming 
gas,  which  liquifies  at  73°,  very  soluble  in 
water.     The  concentrated  solution  contains 
47'8  per  cent,  of  HBr,  it  boils  at  126°,  and  has 
powerful  acid  properties  ;  it  neutralises  bases, 
forming  bromides  and  water.     Hypobromous 
acid,  HBrp.  is  only  known  in  solutions ;  it 
has  bleaching  properties.    Bromine  can  dis- 
place chlorine  from  its  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen, whilst  chlorine  can  liberate  bromine  from 
its  compound  with  hydrogen.    Free  bromine 
turns  starch  yellow. 

2.  Pharm.:  Bromine  has  been  applied  exter- 
nally as  a  caustic,  but  rarely.    Its  chief  offi- 
cinal preparations  are  bromide  of  ammonium, 
useful  in  whooping-cough,  infantile  convul- 
sions, and  nervous  diseases  generally ;  and 

.  bromide  of  potassium,  now  very  extensively 
used,  especially  in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  delirium 
tremens,  diseases  of  the  throat  and  larynx, 
bronchocele  [GOITRE],  enlarged  spleen,  hyper- 
trophy of  liver,  fibroid  tumours,  &c.  Also, 
as  an  antaphrodisiac,  for  sleeplessness,  gland- 
ular swellings,  and  skin  diseases.  Its  altera- 
tive powers  are  similar  to  but  less  than  that 
of  the  iodides.  Its  preparation  is  the  same  as 
iodide  of  potassium,  substituting  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  bromine  for  iodine— 6KHO  +  Brfi 
=  5KBr  +  KBrO3  +  3H2O.  It  has  a  pungent 
saline  taste,  no  odour,  and  occurs  in  colour- 
less cubic  crystals,  closely  resembling  the 
iodide.  As  a  hypnotic  its  usefulness  is  much 
increased  by  combining  it  with  morphia  and 
chloral  hydrate. 

*  brom '-ing-ham,  s.  &  a.    [A  corruption  of 
Birmingham.]    [BRUMMAGEM.] 
*  Bromingham  groat :  Counterfeit  money. 

"In  other  places  whole  lines  are  hodi'y  transferred, 
and  portional  parts  of  lines  mnit«l  into  spurious 
Bromingham  grna's,  as  counterfeit  money  was  called 
in  those  days."— Dryden:  Abtalom  and  Achitovhrl, 
pt.  ii.  (Note.) 

brd'-mlte,  s.  [In  Ger.  bromit  ;  Eng. ,  &o. 
brom(ine),  and  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).]  The  same 
as  Bromyrite  and  Bromargyrite  (q.v.). 

brom -lite,  «.  [From  Bromley  Hill,  near 
Alston,  in  Cumberland,  where  it  occurs  ;  stiff, 
-ite  (Mia.)  (q.v.):] 

Min:  An  orthorhombic,  translucent  mineral, 
with  hardness  4— 4'5,  sp.  gr.  3'71— 3  72,  lustre 
vitreous.  It  is  colourless,  snow-white,  greyish, 
pale  cream-coloured,  or  pink.  Composition  : 
Carbonate  of  baryta,  60 '63— 6571 ;  carbonate 


of  lime,  30'19—  34*29  ;  carbonate  of  strontia, 
0  —  6  '64  ;  and  carbonate  of  manganese  0  —  9'18. 
It  is  found  near  Hcxliam,  in  Northumberland, 
and  in  Cumberland  (etym.).  It  is  called  alao 
Alstonite  (q.v.). 

bro  mo-ar-gen  -to-type,  s.  [Eng.  bromo  ; 
from  bromine  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  argentum,  and  Or. 
TVITOS  (tupos)  =.  type.) 

Photog.  :  A  photographic  agent  of  very  deli- 
cate action  mad?  by  nitrate  of  silver,  bromide 
of  potassium,  and  again  nitrate  of  silver, 
brushed  over  paper. 

bro'-mo-f  orm,  s.  [From  Eng.  ,  &c.  ,  bromine), 
and  form(ate),  from  Lat.  formica  =  an  ant] 

Chem.  :  Bromoform  CHBrs,  or  Tribromome- 
thane.  It  is  a  heavy  volatile  liquid,  obtained 
by  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  in  ethyl  alcohol.  It  boils  at  15V. 
Heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  converted 
into  potassium  bromide  and  potassium  for- 
mate. 

bro-mo-qui-none,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  bromine, 
and  quinone.]  [BROMANIL.] 

*  brom'-u-ret,  s.    [BROMIDE.] 

bro  '-mils,  *.  [In  Fr.  brome;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  bromo  ;  Lat.  bromos  ;  Gr.  /Spo^xot  (bromot) 
=  a  kind  of  oat,  obvena  salina.] 

Bot.  :  Brome-grass.  A  genus  of  grasses 
having  two  unequal  glumes  and  two  herba- 
ceous glumelles,  the  outer  one  bifid  and  with 
an  awn  from  below  the  extremity.  Bromus 
molhis,  or  Soft  Brome-grass,  is  widely  diffused 
in  Britain  and  abundant.  Its  seeds,  when  eaten 
by  man  or  the  larger  animals,  produce  giddi- 
ness, and  they  are  said  to  be  fatal  to  poultry. 
B.  secalinus,  or  Smooth-rye  Brome-grass,  is 
common  in  rye  and  wheat-fields.  When  the 
seeds  are  accidentally  ground  with  the  flour, 
they  impart  a  bitter  taste  to  bread,  and  are 
narcotic  like  the  seeds  of  Lolium  temulentvm. 
The  panicles  are  said  to  dye  green.  B.  asper, 
or  Hairy  Wood-brome  grass,  is  the  tallest  of 
British  grasses  ;  it  is  found  in  moist  woods 
and  hedges.  B.  sterilis,  or  Barren  Brome- 
grass,  is  common,  and  some  other  species  are 
not  very  rare. 


r-ite,  s.  [From  Fr.  bromitre  fargent 
=  bromuret  of  silver,  i.e.,  a  combination  of 
bromine  and  silver.] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  yellow,  amber,  or  green 
splendent  mineral,  witli  a  hardness  of  2  —  3  and 
sp.  gr.  of  5—  8'6,  consisting  of  bromine  4  —  2.6, 
and  silver  5—  7  '4,  from  Mexico  and  Chili.  It 
is  the  same  as  bromargynte,  bromic  silver,  or 
bromide  of  silver  (q.v.). 

'bronche,  s.    [BRANCH.] 

bron'-chi,  s.  pi.    [Latinised  word,  from  Or. 

0poyxta  iiimnifchia)  =  Ihe  bronchial  tubes.) 
Anatomy  : 

1.  Gen.  :  Any  of  the  air-passages,  great  or 
small,  in  the  lungs. 

"  Thus  a  brnnchus  of  the  size  of  a  straw  .  .  ."—Dr. 
C.  J  B.  W  Miami,  in  Cycl.  P.  if.,  art.  Bronchitit. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  two  great  tubes  into   which 
the  trachea  divides  beneath,  just  before  en- 
tering the  lungs. 

bron'-chi-a,  t  br6n'-cW-89,  s.pl.  [In  FT. 
branches;  Med.  Lat  bronchioe.  From  Gr. 
Ppoyxia  (brongchia),  the  bronchial  tubes  ; 
/3poyx°«  (brongchos),  the  trachea,  the  windpipe. 
Akin  to  ppdyxiov  (brungchion)  =  a  fin,  pL  the 
gills  of  fishes.  1 

Anat.  :  The  bronchial  tubes,  the  numerous 
nullifications  into  which  the  two  bronchi 
divide  within  the  lungs. 

brori  -Chl-al,  a.  [From  Gr.  /Spoyxio  (bronghia) 
=  the  bronchia  (q.v.).] 

Med.  :  Belonging  to  the  bronchus,  or  to  the 
bronchia  (q.  v.) 

Bronchial  respiration  of  Andral  and  Laennec 
=  A  whiffling  sound,  sometimes  rising  nearly 
to  a  whistle,  which  is  heard  in  the  respiration 
at  a  certain  stage  of  pneumonia.  It  resembles 
the  sound  produced  by  blowing  through  a 
crow's  quill.  (Dr.  C.  J.  B.  WiUiams,  Cycl.  P. 
M.,  art.  Pneumonia.) 

Bronchial  tubes:  The  same  as  tl*  bronchia 
(q.v.). 

brorV  chic,  *  bron  -chick,  a.  [From  Gr. 
/3po7X°«  (brongchos)  =  the  windpipe,  and  Eng. 
suffix  -ic.]  Bronchial  ;  pertaining  to  the 
bronchi. 


boil,  bcfy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  - 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -f ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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bronchiectasis— bronze 


,  s.  [From  Or.  /3poyx<>* 
(bro»<;ci<«s)=the  windpipe,  and  «cT<«ris  (entasis) 
=  extension  ;  fureivti  (ekteino)  =  to  extend  ; 
ix  (ek)  —  out,  and  reivia  (teino)  —  to  stretch.) 

Me<1. :  Dilatation  ofthe  bronchi.  [BRONCHI.] 
The  most  important  forms  are  : — (1)  The  general 
or  uniform,  with  cylindrical  or  fusiform  dila- 
tation of  a  tube,  or  several  tubes  ;  (2)  The 
taccular,  or  ampullary  [AMPUL],  in  which  there 
is  abrupt  dilatation  of  a  tube  at  a  particular 
point  or  points.  The  breath  and  sputum  are 
fetid,  and  general  health  impaired,  followed  by 
lung  consolidation,  ulceration,  abscess,  or  gan- 
grene. Death  may  result  from  exhaustion,  but 
recovery  may  take  place  by  formation  of  a  sort 
of  fibrous  capsule,  or  from  penetration  of  the 
pleura  and  thoracic  walls  and  discharge  of  the 
contents  outwards.  Bronchiectasis  is  not  un- 
common, and  is  of  interest  and  importance  on 
account  of  its  alliance  with  some  forms  of 
phthisis. 

broh-chi  tls,  «.  [Gr.  /3poyx'»  (brongchia)  = 
the  bronchia,  or  /3pdyx<>«  (brongchos)  =  the 
bronchus  or  windpipe  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  ITK  (itis) 
(Med.),  denoting  inflammation.] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  air-tubes  leading 
to  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  accompanied  by 
hoarseness,  cough,  increase  of  temperature, 
and  soreness  of  the  chest  anteriorly.  The 
natural  mucous  secretion  is  at  first  arrested, 
but  increases  afterwards,  and  is  altered  in 
quality,  becoming  more  corpuscular.  Its 
forms  are  : — (1)  Acute  bronchitis,  (a)  of  the 
larger  and  medium-sized  tubes  ;  (b)  capillary 
bronchitis,  and  bronchitis  of  the  tubes  gene- 
rally— the  peri-pneumonia  notha  of  the  older 
writers.  (2)  Chronic  bronchitis.  (3)  Plastic 
bronchitis.  (4)  Mechanical  bronchitis,  such 
as  knife-grinder's  disease — carbonaceous  bron- 
chitis or  black  phthisis.  (5)  Bronchitis 
secondary  to  general  diseases,  such  as  measles 
or  typhoid  fever.  (6)  Bronchitis  secondary  to 
blood  diseases.  (!)  Syphilitic  bronchitis.  All 
varieties  are  generally  preceded  by  feverish- 
ness,  but  oftener  by  "a  cold  in  the  chest." 
The  uneasy  sensations  begin  about  the  region 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  passing  from  the  nasal 
mucous  passages,  trachea,  and  windpipe  to 
the  chest,  with  hoarseness,  cough,  and  expec- 
toration ;  but  in  capillary  bronchitis  the 
cough  is  dry  and  without  expectoration.  In 
acute  cases  the  sputum  is  first  thin,  then  opaque 
and  tenacious,  lastly  purulent ;  the  breathing 
is  hurried  and  laborious,  the  pulse  quickened, 
and  the  skin  dry.  The  danger  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  finer  bronchial  tubes  become 
involved,  and  instead  of  the  h'.-althy  respiratory 
sound  we  have  sharp,  chirping,  whistling 
notes,  varying  from  sonorous  to  sibilant.  The 
sharp  sound  is  most  to  be  feared,  as  arising  in 
the  smaller  tubes  ;  the  grave,  sonorous  notes 
originate  in  the  larger  tubes.  Spitting  of 
blood  sometimes  occurs,  and  in  severe  cases 
persons  actually  die  suffocated  from  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  mucus  thrown  out  ob- 
structing the  tubes  and  causing  collapse  of 
the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs.  The  ratio 
of  the  respiration  to  the  pulse  is  high,  going 
up  to  60  or  even  70  in  the  minute,  with  a 
pulse-rate  of  120  or  130.  Chronic  bronchitis, 
or  bronchial  catarrh,  is  extensively  prevalent, 
•specially  among  the  aged,  recurring  once  or 
twice  a  year  in  spring  or  autumn,  or  both,  till 
it  becomes  more  or  less  constant  all  the  year 
round. 

brohch  6  cele,  s.  [In  Fr.  bronchocek.  From 
Gr.  0poyxoiojA>)  (broiigchtJcele)  =  a  tumour  in 
the  throat,  goitre  ;  from  /3p6yxo«  (brongchos) 
=  the  windpipe,  and  mjAj)  (/,<  /rj  =  a  tumour.] 
Medical:  An  indolent  tumour  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  caused  by  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  attended  by  protrusion 
of  the  eyeballs,  anaemia,  and  palpitation.. 
[EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE.] 

brohch  6  phon  -  ic,  a.  [Eng.  broiicho- 
phon(y);  -ic.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  bronchophony  (q.v.). 

" .    .    .    .    the  bronchojihonic  resonance."  —  Cyclop. 
Prod.  Med..  lit.  423. 

brohch  oph  on  y,  s  [In  Fr.  bronchophonie; 
Gr.  /3poyx0<:  (brnnnchos)  =  the  windpipe,  and 
<t>u>vr)  (phone)  =  a  tone,  a  sound,  the  voice.] 

Med. :  The  natural  sound  of  the  voice,  or 
w.ctoral  vocal  resonance,  over  the  first  divi- 
sions and  subsequent  larger  sub-divisions  of 
the  trachea— the  larger  bronchial  tubes.  The 
French  word  bronchophonie,  from  which  the 
English  bronchophony  was  derived,  was  first 


introduced    by    Laennec.      Bronchophony  is 
different  from  pectoriloquy  (q.v.). 

brohch  6-pneu-m6-ni-a,  s.  [From  Gr. 
/Spoyxos  (brongchos)  —  the  windpipe,  and  ijvev- 
fj.ovia  (pneumonia)  =  a  disease  of  the  lungs  ; 
nvfvinav  (pneumon)  ==  the  lungs  ;  irvcta  (pneo) 
fut.  irwuo-ofxot  (pneusomai)  =  to  blow,  to 
breathe.] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
lung  [PNEUMONIA]  associated  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  air-tubes.  [BRONCHITIS.] 

bro'noh-o'r-rhce'-a,  *.  [In  Fr.  bronchorhee. 
From  Gr.  (Bpoyxos  (brongchos)  =  the  windpipe ; 
and  pew  (rhed),  fut.  ptucro^ai  (rheusomuii)  =  to 
flow.] 

Med. :  Excess  of  the  serous  liquid  thrown 
out  in  bronchitis,  especially  in  chronic  cases. 

brohch -6  tome,  s.  [From  Gr.  /3poyx°* 
(brongchos)  —  the  windpipe,  and  TO^.>J  (tome)  = 
a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  for  bronchotomy,  now 
called  tracheotomy. 

*  br6nch-6t'-O-my,  s.     [In  Fr.  bronchotomie. 
From  Gr.  Ppoyxos  (brongchos)  =  the  windpipe  ; 
and  TOfnj  (tome)  a  cutting,  from  -re^vta  (temno) 
=  to  cut.]    An  obsolete  term  for  tracheotomy 
(q.v.). 

brohch  -us,  s.  [Gr.  /Spoyxos  (brongchos)  =  the 
trachea,  the  windpipe.] 

Med. :  The  sing,  of  bronchi  (q.v.).  One  of 
the  two  great  tubes  into  which  the  trachea 
divides  beneath. 

bron'-cd,  bron'-cho,  s.  [Sp.  bronco  = 
rude,  rough.]  An  unbroken,  or  badly  broken, 
Indian  pony  or  mustang.  (Amer.) 

*  brond,  *  bronde,  s.    [BRAND,  s.] 

"A*  doth  a  wete  urond  iu  hi»  brenuyng." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  a,»«. 

If  See  also  Prompt.  Parv. 

*  brond'-ir-on,   s.    [From  O.  Eng.  brond  = 
brand  (II.  2.),  and  Mod.  Eng.  iron.]    A  sword. 

"  But  with  stout  courage  tunid  upon  them  all. 
And  with  his  brondiron  round  about  him  layd." 

Speruer:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  81 

*  bron-dyde,  pa.  par.    [BRONDYN,  BRONNYN.  ] 

(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bron-dyn,  v.t.    [BRONNYN.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bron-dyn,  a.      [From  Fr.  brande  =  heath, 
furze,  gorse,  poor  land.  ]    Branched.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  birth  that   the  ground  bure  was  brondyn  In 
bredis."  Houlate,  i  3. 

*  bron-dynge,  pr.  par.  &  *.      [BRONNYN, 
BRONDYN,  BRAND,  v.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

brondynge  yren,  s.  [BRANDING-IRON.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

brSn'-gie,  *.  [Etymology  doubtful,  probably 
Icelandic.]  The  name  given  in  Shetland  to 
a  bird,  the  Common  Cormorant  (Phalacrocorax 
carbo). 

bron'-gnar-tine  (gn  silent),  «.  [From  Alex- 
andje  Brongniart.  ]  [BRONGNIARDITE.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  brochantite  (q.v.).  It  is 
found  in  Mexico. 

brdn'-gnl-arydlte  (gn  silent),  s.  [From  Alex- 
andra Brongniart,  the  very  eminent  mineralo- 
gist and  zoologist,  nay,  even  "  the  legislator  in 
fossil  zoology,"  born  in  Paris  in  1770,  died 
October  14,  1847  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric,  greyish-black  mineral 
with  metallic  lustre,  having  a  hardness  of 
about  3,  and  a  sp.  gr.  of  5 '95.  Composition  : 
Sulphur,  19-14— 19-88  ;  antimony,  29'75— 
29-95  ;  silver,  24'46— 25 '03  ;  lead,  24-74-25'05, 
besides  copper,  iron,  and  zinc.  Occurs  in 
Mexico. 

bron  gni  ar  tine,  bron'-gnl-ar-tin  (gn 

silent),    «.      [In   Ger.    brongniartin.      From 
Alexandre  Brongniart.]    [BRONONIARDITE.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Glauberite  (q.v.). 

*  bron  -nyn,  *  bron-dyn,  v.    [BRAND,  v.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

bronse,  v.t.  [From  Icel.  bruni  —  inflamma- 
tion ;  Moeso-Goth.  brunsts  =  a  burning,  con- 
flagration.] To  overheat  one's  self  in  a  warm 
sun,  or  by  sitting  too  near  a  strong  fire. 
(Scotch.) 

*  bron-ston,  8.    [BRIMSTONE.] 


bront,  pa.  par.     [BRUNT,  BURNT.]     (Scotch.) 
(Dong.  :  Virg.,  257,  11.) 

bront,  s,    [BRAND.]    (Sir  Gaw.,  1,584.) 

bron-te'-i-dw,  s.  pi  [From  Mod.  Lat.  brvn- 
tens  (q.v.),  and  suffix  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  contain- 
ing only  the  genus  Brouteus  (q.v.). 

bron  te  on,  bron  te  um,  s.  [Gr.  /3po>j- 
^fiov  (bronteion).]  A  brass  vessel  in  the  base- 
ment below  the  stage  in  the  ancient  Greek 
theatre,  used  to  produce  an  imitation  of 
thunder. 

brdn'-te-ns,  brSn'-tes,  *.  [From  Gr.  &p6v- 
rrjs  (brontes)  =  Thunderer,  one  of  the  three 
Cyclopes.] 

Palceont.  :  A  Devonian  trilobite,  with  a 
broad,  radiating,  fan-like  tail.  Type  of  the 
family  Bronteidse  (q.v.). 


,  «.  [In  Ger.  brontologie  ;  from 
Gr.  /Spoirjj  (bronte)  =  thunder,  and  Aoyos  (logos) 
.  .  .  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  upon 
thunder. 

bron-to-the-ri'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  brontotherium  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL 
suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  ungulate  mammals 
belonging  to  the  order  Perissodactyla,  formed 
for  the  reception  of  the  large  North  American 
Miocene  Mammals,  with  toes  in  number  like 
those  of  the  Tapir,  while  in  other  characters 
these  animals  are  like  the  elephant.  The 
family  was  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh. 

brSn-ti-ther'-i-iim,  *.  [From  Gr.  ppomj 
(bronte)  =  thunder,  and  (typiov  (therion)  =  a 
wild  animal.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Bronto- 
theriidse  (q.v.). 

brdn-to-zo'-um,  s.  [Latinised  from  Gr. 
Ppovrri  (bronte)  =  thunder,  and  &ov  (zoon)  = 
a  living  creature.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Deinosaurs,  founded 
on  fossil  footprints  in  the  Triassic  Sandstones 
of  Connecticut.  The  length  of  the  footprint 
is  about  18  inches,  and  of  the  stride  8  feet. 

*  bron  ys,  *  broun-ys,  *  brown-is,  s.  pL 

[From  Fr.  brande  —  heath,  furze,  gorse,  &C.; 
Brandies,  bougltfi. 

"  Of  sowpill  wandis,  and  ol  brounyt  sere." 

Dong.  :  nrgil,  3S2,  1. 
"  Brovmit  .  .  ."—Police  of  Sonour.  Prol.,  at  9. 

bronze,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  &  Dut.  brons;  Ger. 
bronze;  Dan.,  Fr.,  &  Port,  bronze;  Sp.  bronce; 
Ital.  bronzo  ;  Low  Lat.  bronzium.  Muratori 
and  Diez  derive  this  from  Ital.  brunezza  = 
swarthiness  ;  brunazzo  =  brownish,  swarthy  ; 
bruno  =  brown.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Langiiage  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.     [In  the 
same  sense  as  II.  1.  (q.v.).] 

"  As  monumental  bronze,  unchanged  his  look." 

Campbell  :  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  1.  S3. 

(2)  A  statue  or  a   figure  in  relief  cast  in 
bronze. 

"  How  little  gives  thee  Joy  or  pain  : 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flow'r,  a  root, 
A  shell,  a  butterfly  can  do  't."         Prior. 
"...  old  Roman  and  French  bronzet.  .  ."—Timm. 
September  9th,  1876.    Ailvt. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  colour  of  bronze,  brown.  [BRONZED.  J 
*  (2)  Brazen  effrontery,  impudence. 

"  Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo  !  Henley  stand! 
Toiling  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  lit  W». 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metal  ,  Archceol.,  &  Hist.  :  An  alloy  com- 
posed of  copper  and  tin,  sometimes  with  a 
little  zinc  and  lead. 

(1)  Archceol.  &  Hist.  :   Bronze  was  in  use  in 
ancient  China,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Europe,  and 
Mexico.     The  tin  used  in  parts  of  the  Eastern 
world  was  brought  from  Cornwall  or  from  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.    [BRONZE  AGE.] 

(2)  Characters,  properties,  and  uses  :  Bronze, 
as  already  stated,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  arid 
tin.    It  is  harder  and  more  fusible  than  copper 
itself.   The  proportions  of  the  two  constituents 
vary  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
alloy  is  produced.     The  bronze  for  cymbals 
is   composed  of  78  parts  of  copper  and  22 
of  tin,  that  for  cannon  100  parts  of  copp«p 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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to  11  of  til),  that  of  ordinary  bell-im-tal  about 
80  of  copper,  lO'l  of  tin,  5'6  of  zinc,  ami  4'3  of 
lead,  and  thut  used  in  bronze  coinage  '.>'<  parU 
of  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc.  Its  average 
density  is  8'4.  It  oxidises  very  slowly,  even 
when  the  air  is  moist,  which  renders  it  well- 
adapted  for  statues  and  similar  works  of  art. 

2.  Cotton  manufacture :  One  style  of  calico- 
printing  peculiar  rather  from  the  character  of 
its  colours  than  from  any  specific  novelty  in 
treatment 

B.  As  adjective:   Made  of  bronze,  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  bronze  in  a  literal 
or  figurative  sense. 

bronze  age,  ». 

1.  Archteol.  :  The  age  of  bronze,  the  second 
of  three  ages  believed  by  MM.  Nilsson,  Steen- 
stnip,  Forehhammer,  Thomsen,  Worsaae,  and 
other  Danish  archaeologists  to  have  followed 
each  other  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  else- 
where in  the  following  order : — (1)  The  stone 
age,  (2)  the  bronze  age,  and  (:i)  the  iron  age. 
During  the  first  stone,  or  sometimes  bone,  was 
used  for  weapons  and  implements,  the  work- 
ing of  metal  being  as   yet  unknown.    Then 
weapons  were  made  of  bronze,  the  method  of 
alloying  the  two   metals  having    been  dis- 
covered, but  that  of  working  in  iron  being 
undiscovered.      Finally  iron  took  the  place 
of  bronze.    These  views  have  been  generally 
adopted    by   geologists    and   archaeologists, 
though  some  believe  an  age  of  copper  to  have 
intervened  between  those  of  stone  and  bronze. 
The  allegation   that  the  use  of  stone  came 
first,  that  of  bronze  next,  and  that  of  iron 
last  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  all 
still  exist  contemporaneously  in  portions  of 
the  world. 

During  the  age  of  bronze  the  oak  was  the 
dominant  tree  in  Denmark,  the  Scotch-fir, 
now  extinct  in  that  country,  having  flourished 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  stone  age  ;  while 
the  beech  was  and  remains  the  characteristic 
tree  of  the  iron  age.  Lake-dwellings  of  the 
bronze  period  have  been  found  in  western 
and  central  Switzerland,  and  one  has  been 
discovered  in  the  lake  of  Constance  Geologi- 
cally even  the  stone  age  belongs  only  to  the 
recent  period,  (Lubbock,  Lyell,  <tc.) 

2.  Fig . :  The  Age  of  Bronze :  The  unheroie 
age  of  impudence,  the  age  wanting  in  venera- 
tion for  what  is  good  and  great,  the  grovelling 
age. 

T  Byron  has  a  poem  called  "The  Age  of 
Bronze,"  or  Carmen  seculare  et  annus  haud 
mirabilis. 

bronze-liquor, .--. 

Chem. :  A  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony 
and  sulphate  of  copper  used  for  bronzing  gun- 
barrels. 

bronze-powder,  s.  Finely  pulverised 
metal,  or  powder  having  a  metallic,  base, 
applied  to  the  surface  of  paper,  leather,  and 
other  materials,  lor  imparting  a  metallic  colour 
and  lustre. 

bronze,  v.t.    [From  Eng.  bronze,  B.  (q.v.).    In 

Sw.  bronsera ;  Dut.  bromm ;  Ger.  bronziren ; 
Fr.  bronzer ;  Port,  bronzear.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  give  metals  a  lustre  resembling 
that  of  bronze.    [BRONZING.] 

2.  Fig. :  To  brazen,  to  render  hard  or  un- 
feeling. 

"  Art,  cursed  art,  wipes  off  the  indebted  blush 
Frum  natures  cheek,  aud  bronzes  e\ery  shame." 
Young  :  Sight  Th.  5. 

"  The  lawyer  who  bronzes  his  IKMOIII  instead  of  his 
forehead,'1— Seott,  in  Goodrich  and  Purler. 

bronzed,  pa  par.  &  a.    [BRONZE,  v.t.] 

If  Bronzed-skin  :  Addison's  disease.  Disease 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  with  discoloura- 
tion of  the  skin,  extreme  prostration,  loss  of 
muscular  power,  and  failure  of  the  heart's 
action.  Death  occurs  in  from  one  year  and  a 
half  to  four  or  five  years,  from  asthenia,  with 
every  sign  of  feeble  circulation,  anaemia,  and 
general  prostration.  The  discoloration  of  the 
skin  is  characteristic,  and  covers  the  whole 
body,  especially  the  face,  neck,  and  arms. 

bronz'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BRONZE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  parlicip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  process  of  giving  a  bronze- 
like  or   antique-metallic    appearance  to  the 
surface  of  metals.    The  processes  vary  ;  they 
may  be  classed  as  coating  with  a  melVI  alloy  ; 
coating  with  a  metal  in  paste    solution,  or 


vapour  ;  corrosion  ;  coating  with  a  gum,  ap- 
plication of  bronze-powder,  and  painting. 

bronzing-machine,  s.    A  machine  for 
bronzing  wall-paper  or  printed  sheets. 

brSnz'-lte,  s.    [In  Ger.  bronzit.    Named  from 
the  pseudo-metallic  lustre,  which  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  bronze.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  The  ferriferous  variety  of  Eustatite  found 
at  Cape  Lizard,  in  Cornwall,  in  Moravia, 

2.  A  variety  of  diallage  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  Seybertite  (q.v.). 


'-^,  o.    [Eng.  bronz(e);  -j/.]    Bronze-like. 
broo  (1),  s.    [BREE.]    Broth,  juice. 

broo  (2),  *.  [Etymology  doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably a  Scotch  form  of  brew  (q.v.).]  Opinion 
founded  on  report  ;  favourable  opinion. 

brooch,  *broche,  s.  [In  Fr.  broche  =  a 
broach,  a  knitting-needle,  a  task  ;  O.Fr.  broche 
=  a  lance,  a  needle,  a  packing-needle  (Kelhnm); 
Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  broca;  Ital.  &  Low  Ijat. 
brocca  ;  Ital.  brocco  =  a  peg,  a  stump  of  a  tree  ; 
Class.  Lat.  brochus,  brocchus  —  projecting 
(used  of  teeth)  ;  Wei.  procio  =  to  thrust,  to 
stab  ;  procian  =  a  thrust,  a  stab  ;  Gael,  brog  — 
=  a  probe,  a  poker.]  [BROACH,  s.  ;  PROG.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Lit.  : 

*  (1)  A  sharp  point.    (Skeat.) 
«  (2)  A  pin.    (Skeat.) 

*  (3)  A  spear. 

"  Breme  was  the  troche  in  the  brest  pan." 

Dettr.  of  Troy,  10,870. 

(4)  An  ornamental  clasp,  with  a  pin,  for 
fastening  the  dress.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible 
an  ouch  (q.v.) 

"  Her  golden  brooch  such  birth  betray^." 

Scott  :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  I  19. 

*2.  Fig.  :  Ornament. 

"  La.tr.  I  know  him  well,  he  IB  the  brooch,  indeed, 
Aud  gem  of  all  the  nation  " 

Sliakesp.  :  Hamlet,  IT.  1 

IL  Painting  :  A  painting  all  of  one  colour, 
as  in  sepia  or  india-ink. 

*broo9h,  v.t.  [From  brooch,  s.  (q.v.).]  To 
adorn  as  with  a  brooch. 

"  Not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortuned  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch  'd  with  me." 

Afiakesp.  :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  IT.  15. 

brooched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROOCH,  v.t.] 

brood  (1),  *  brod,  *  brode,  *  brud,  s.   [A.S. 
brod  —  that  which  is  bred  ;•  from  A.S.  bredan 
=  to  breed  ;    Dut.  breed;    M.  H.  Ger.  bruot  • 
Ger.  brut  =  a  brood.]    [BREED.] 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  The  act  of  breeding  or  hatching. 

"  Brode  at  byrdys     Pullificatio.'  —  Prompt.  Part. 

2.  Offspring,  progeny. 
(1)  Of  birds. 

"  Ich  not  to  hwan  thu  brelst  thl  brod.* 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  MSI. 

"jElian  discourses   of   storks,  and   their  affection 
toward  their  brood."—  Brown  :  Vulgar  Mrrourt. 

*  (2)  Of  other  animals. 

"  The  lion  roars  and  gluts  his  tawny  brood." 

Wordtworth. 

(3)  Of  human  beings,  but  generally  only 
used  in  contempt. 

"  To  that  noble  brood 
Of  Priamus  his  blood.' 

Tremia  :  Polychron.,  i.  895. 

3.  That  which  is  bred,  a  species  generated, 
a  breed,  a  race. 

(1)  Of  birds  and  other  animals,  Ac. 

"  Among  riem  [beasts]  al  the  brand  is  liche  to  the 
same  kynde."—  Tretim  :  Polychron,  il.  201 

*(2)  Of  human  beings.  (Most  frequently 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.) 

"  Who  yet  will  shew  us  good? 
Talking  like  this  world's  brood. 

Milton  :  Truncation*.  PtaJm  IT. 

t(3)  Generally  of  anything  generated  or 
produced. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  Lvbia's  burning  wastes, 
Its  barren  rocks,  parch'd  earth,  ana  hills  of  sand, 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broodi  of  poison.  ' 

Additon. 

4.  A  hatch,  the  number  hatched  at  one  time. 

"  A  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks."—  Spectator. 

IL  Figuratively: 

t  L  The  act  of  brooding  over  anything. 
"  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  ill  L 


1 2.  The  produce,  offspring. 
"  Such  things  become  the  batch  and  brood  of  timfc* 
Hhaketp.  :  2  Henry  I »'.,  111.  L 

t3.  A  number,  hatch. 

"  A  new  bro'id  of  false  witnesses,  among  whom  • 
villain  named  Dai'gerneld  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
infested  the  courts.  —Jtucaulay :  Uiu.  Eng.,  cb,  ii. 

brood-hen,  s.  A  hen  inclined  to  sit,  or 
kept  for  sitting  on  eggs. 

"The  auld  brood-hen."— Scott:  Bride  of  Lammtr., 

ch.  vii. 

brood-hen  star,  s.  An  old  name  for 
the  constellation  Ursa  Major. 

"  This  constellation  [Great  Bear]  was  also  formerly 
called  the  Urood-hen  in  England, "—Penny  Cyclop.,  n. 
Mb 

brood-mare,  s.  A  mare  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  from. 

"  111  gie  ye  Duiuple,  and  take  the  brood-mare  my- 
sell  "— Scott :  Ouy  Mannering.  en.  xxv. 

brood-sow,    *  bred-sow,  s.     A  sow 

which  has  a  litter.    (Polwart.) 

brood-stock,  s.  Stock  or  cattle  kept  for 
breedrug  from. 

t  brood  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  J  Any  hetero- 
geneous mixture  among  tin  or  copper  ore,  M 
mundick,  black-jack,  &c. 

brood,  v.i.  &  t.    [BROOD,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  To  sit  as  a  hen  on  eggs. 
"  Dove-like  sat 'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyst. 
And  mad  st  it  pregnant."  MMon :  P  A,  L  Hi 

1 2.  To  breed. 


Tennysnii  :  In  Memor.,  CJCT.  It. 

3.  To  cover  for  protection,  as  a  hen  coven 
her  chickens  with  her  wings. 

"  They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  educate." 


t  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  settle  down,  envelop,  cover. 

"  Above  him  broodi  the  twilight  dim." 

renuyfou  .  Tao  foicet,  MS. 

2.  To  meditate  long  aud  anxiously,  to  be 
engrossed  in  thought  or  study. 

"  When  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and  brood." 
Tennyson  :  Earl  a  Sunnttt,  L 

(1)  Generally  with   on   before  the  subject 
meditated  upon. 

"  Wheu  I  would  sit.  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  uf  blood." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  vi.  «. 

(2)  Frequently  with  over. 

"  The  luiud  that  broodt  o'er  guilty  woes." 

&irn»i:  ll*  Giaour. 

*  B.  Transitive  : 

L  Literally  :  To  sit  upon,  as  a  hen  on  eggs. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To    cherish,    brood     over,     meditate 
anxiously  and  long  over. 

"  You'll  sit  and  bruod  your  sorrows  on  a  throne.' 
Dryden. 

*  2.  To  produce,  bring  into  operation. 


*  brood,  *  broode,  *  brode,  a.  &  adv. 
[BROAD.  ] 

"Crist  spak  himself  ful  broode  in  holy  writ" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,1». 

*  brood-axe,  s     [BROAD-AXE.] 

"  Brood  axe,  or  exe.    Dolabrum.'— Prompt.  Part. 

brood '-ed,  a.    [BROOD,  r.]    Anxiously  medi- 
tated on. 

"  In  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts." 
Shaketp.  :  K.  John,  til.  3. 

*  brood'-fol,  *  brode  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  brood  ; 
ful(l).~]     Fruitful,  prolific. 


brood'-ing,  *  bro'-dynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
[BROOD,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Broody,  inclined  to  sit 

C.  .4s  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  hatching  or  sitting  on 
eggs. 

"  Brodynge  of  byrdys.    Potto."— Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  meditating  on  or  plot- 
ting anything. 

*  brood  -ness,  *  brood  -nesse,  s.     [Eng. 
brood  ;  -ness.]    The  act  of  breeding. 

"  And  he  seide  to  Gad,  Gad  is  blessid  in  broodnettt," 
—  Wndifr:Deut.Viim.V>.    (Purvey.) 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  slum,   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  —  nhnn.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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brood'-y,  *  brud-y,  *  brood  -le,  a.    [Eng. 

brood ;  -y.    A.S.  urodige  =  brooding.] 

1.  Lit. :  Inclined  or  ready  to  sit  ou  eggs. 
"...  breeds  of  fowl*  which  very  rarely  or  never 

become  'broody,'  that  ii,  never  wish  to  sit  on  their 
eggs."— Darwin :  Origniofxpeciet(ed.  18611),  ch.  vii,  p. 

St. 

2.  Fig. :  Sullen,  morose  ;  inclined  to  brood 
over  matters.    (Provincial.) 

brook,  •  brpoke,  '  brouke,  broke, 
*  brute-en,  "*  bruc  (Eng.),  bruk,  brwk 
(Scotch),  v.t.  <£ i.  [A.S.  brucan  =  to  use,  eat, 
enjoy,  bear,  discharge,  fulfil ;  Sw.  bruka  — 
to  use  of,  to  cultivate,  to  use,  to  be  wont ; 
Dut.  gebruiken  =  to  use,  spend,  enjoy  ;  I  eel. 
bruka  ;  Goth,  brukjan  =  to  use,  to  partake  of  ; 
(N.H.)  Ger.  brauchen,  gebrauchen  ;  M.H.  Ger. 
bruchen  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  pruhhan,  pruchan ;  Lat. 
fruor  —  to  enjoy.] 
A..  Transitive  : 

*  L  To  use. 

"So  mote  I  brouken  wel  min  eyen  twey." 
Chaucer :  The  A'onnet  Prettei  Tale,  v.  15.80«. 

*  2.  To  continue  to  use,  to  enjoy,  to  possess. 


"...  Robert  Steward  suld  be 

Kyug  and  brick  [all  J  the  Rialte." 

Ibid.,  xx..  131-2. 

*3.  To  retain  on  the  stomach.  (Used  of 
food  and  drink.)  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

4.  To  endure,  to  stand,  to  support,  to  put 
np  with,  to  tolerate,  to  submit  to,  to  be  sub- 
missive under.  Used — 

(1)  Gen. :  Of  anything  unpleasant 

"  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  on* 
Have  learned  me  to  brook  this  patiently  " 

Shaketp.:  Two  dent.,  T.  3. 

(2)  Spec. :  Of  an  affront. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  endure.    [A.  4.] 

"...  he  could  not  brook  that  the  worthy  prince 
Plangus  was  by  his  chosen  Tiridates  preferred  before 
him.  —  Sidney. 

brook,  *  broc,  *  brok,  *  broke,  s.  &  a.  [A  .8. 

broc,  brooc ;  Dut.  broek  =  a  niarsh,  a  pool ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  j.ruoch  ;  Ger.  bruch  —  a  marsh,  a 
bog ;  perhaps  conn,  with  A.S.  brecan  =  to 
break,  from  the  fact  of  the  water  breaking  out 
or  forcing  its  way  through  the  earth.) 
A.  As  substantive  :  A  small  stream,  a  rivulet. 


B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  brook  ;  growing 
In  a  brook. 
If  Obvious  compound :  Brook-side. 

brook-betony,  ».  A  plant,  Scrophu- 
laria  aquatica. 

brook-owzel,  s.  One  of  the  English 
names  for  a  bird — the  water-rail  (liullus 
aquaticus). 

brook-tongue,  s.  [A.S.  brocthung.]  A 
plant — the  Cicuta  virosa.  (Cockayne.) 

t brook'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  brook;  able.]  Able 
to  be  borne  or  endured. 

brook'-bian,  *.  [From  Eng.  brook;  bean.] 
A  name  for  the  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  the 
Buck-bean,  or  Marsh-trefoil,  a  plant  of  the 
order  Gentianacea,  or  Gentianworts. 

brooked  (1),  pa.  par.    [BROOK,  v.] 

brooked  (2),  brocket,  brukit,  bruket, 
brouklt,  a.  [In  Dan.  broget  —  variegated, 
speckled,  checkered,  spotted.]  (Scotch.) 
[BROCK.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Partly  clean,  partly  dirty. 
())  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

•  The  bonle  bruket  lassie."— «.  Burnt :  Lettert. 

(2)  Of  a  child  which  has  wiped  tears  off  its 
fcce  with  a  dirty  hand. 

"  Cried,  Let  me  to  the  brocket  knave." 

Cock  :  t<im/>le  Strain*. 

2.  Of  sheep:  Streaked   or  speckled  in  the 
face.  (Jamieson.) 

brook'-Ie,  a.  &  «.  [From  brooked  (2)  (q.v.).] 
(Scotch.) 

A,  As  adj. :  Dirtied  with  soot,  sooty. 

B.  As  tubst.  : 

1.  A  ludicrous  designation  for  a  black- 
smith, from  his  face  being  begrimed. 

"  The  blacksmith  rilest.  a  rain  pan  chid. 

Cam  skelpin  thru  the  breem  ;- 
Tlie  iirldefu'  tailor  cockll's  ee. 
Ban  t  Hrookie  as  wan  wordy." 

Tnrnu  :  Pomu,  p.  ««. 

T  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  Vulcan. 


2.  A  designation  given  to  a  child  whose  face 
is  streaked  with  dirt. 

brook  -itc,  s.  (Named  after  Mr.  H.  J.  Brooke, 
an  English  crystal lographer  and  mineralogist ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  native  form  of  titanic  oxide,  TiO^. 
It  is  trimetric,  brittle,  and  has  a  hardness  of 
5'5 — 6  ;  sp.  gr.,  4'12 — 4"23.  Composition  : 
Titanic  acid,  94-09— 99 '36  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
1-36— 4-50;  alumina,  0— 073,  &c.  It  occurs 
at  Fronolen,  near  Tremadoc,  in  Wales  ;  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  Sicily,  in  the  United 
States,  &c. 

brook  let,  s.  [Eng.  brook,  and  dimiu.  suff. 
-let.]  A  little  brook  or  stream. 

"  Stood  in  her  holiday  dress  in  the  Belds.  and  the  wind 

and  the  brooklet 
Murmured  glailuess  and  peace.  God's  peace." 

Longfellow :  The  Children  of  the  Lordi  Sapper. 

brook  -lime,  s.  [From  Eng.  oroofc,  and  A.S. 
hm  =  that  which  adheres,  cement.]  The 
English  name  of  a  Veronica  or  Speedwell, 
Veronica  beccabunga.  The  leaves  and  stem  are 
glabrous  and  succulent ;  the  latter  is  pro- 
cumbent at  the  base,  and  rooting.  The  flowers 
are  in  opposite  racemes.  The  -flowers  are 
generally  bright  blue,  but  in  one  variety  they 
are  pink  or  flesh-coloured.  The  plant  is  com- 
mon in  ditches  and  watercourses.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  spring  salad. 

brook'- mint,  s.  fA.S.  brocmlnte,  brocmynte.] 
The  Water-mint,  Mentha  hirsuta,  or  aquatica. 


brook -weed,  s.  [From  Eng.  brook;  . 
The  English  name  of  Samolus,  a  genus  of 
plants  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
order  Primulaceae  (Primworts).  The  capsule 
is  half  inferior,  and  opens  by  valves.  The 
stem  is  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  with  racemes 
of  numerous  small  white  flowers. 

*brook'-y,  a.  [Eng.  brook;  -y.]  Abounding 
in  brooks. 

"  Lemster's  brooky  tract."  Dyer. 

*  broom,  v.t.    [BREAM,  v.t.] 

broom,  *  brdome,  *  brome,  *  brom,  s.  & 

a.     [A.S.  brdm;  O.  Dut.  brom;  Dut.  brem; 
IT.  brum.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  English  name  of  a  common  shrub, 
Sarothamnus  (formerly  Cytisus)  scopurius,  and 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.    The  large 
and  beautiful  yellow  flowers   of  the  broom 
come  out  in  this  country  from  April  to  June. 
[BROOM-TOPS.] 

IT  (1)  Butchers'  Broom  :  The  English  name 
for  the  Liliaceous  genus  Ruscus,  and  specially 
for  the  Ruscus  aculeatus,  which  grows  in 
Britain. 

(2)  Irish  Broom :  Sarothamnut  patens,  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

2.  A  besom  for  sweeping,  so  called  because 
it  is  occasionally  made  of  broom,  though  other 
material  is  often  employed. 

B.  As  adjective:   Pertaining   to  the  plant 
described  under  A,  or  to  a  besom.    (See  the 
compounds  which  follow.) 

broom-corn,  s.  A  name  for  two  plants 
of  the  order  Graminaceae  (Grasses). 

1.  Sorghiim  vulgare.    Its  panicles  are  made 
into  brooms  for  sweeping  and  into  clothes- 
brushes. 

2.  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

T  Broom-corn  Seed-stripper :  A  machine 
like  a  flax-ripple,  for  removing  the  seed  from 
broom-corn.  It  is  like  a  comb,  over  which 
the  corn-brush  is  thrown,  and  the  seeds 
stripped  off  by  pulling  the  brush  between  the 
teeth.  (Knight.) 

broom-cypress,  v 

ii'it.  :  A  name  given  to  the  plant-genus 
Kochia,  which  belongs  to  the  order  Chenopo- 
diaceo:  (Chenopods). 

broom-grove,  *.  A  grove  composed  of 
broom  ;  a  place  overgrown  with  broom. 

broom-handle,  s.  &  a. 

Broom-handle  machine :  A  lathe  with  a 
hollow  mandrel  and  internal  cutters.  The 
stick  is  passed  longitudinally  through  the 
mandrel  and  rounded  through  its  length. 

broom-head,  s.  A  clasp  or  cap  for  hold- 
ing the  bunch  of  broom-corn,  so  that  a  worn 
stump  may  be  removed  and  fresh  brush  sub- 
stituted. 


broom-plant,  s. 

Her. :  "  Plauta  genista." 

broom-sewing,  a.  Sewing  or  designed 
to  sew  brooms. 

Broom-sewing  machine:  -A  machine  for 
pressing  a  bunch  of  broom-corn  into  shape 
for  a  broom,  and  sewing  it  in  its  flattened 
form. 

broom-tops,  s.  pi. 

Pharm.  :  The  fresh  and  dried  tops  of  Sara- 
thamnus  Scoparius  (Common  Broom).  There 
are  two  officinal  preparations ;  the  decoction 
(Decoctum  Scoparii),  consisting  of  a  pint  of 
distilled  water  to  an  ounce  of  the  dried  tops  ; 
and  the  juice  (Svccus  Scoparii),  made  of  three 
ounces  of  the  fresh  expressed  juice  to  a  pint  of 
rectified  spirit.  They  are  valuable  diuretics, 
especially  in  cardiac  dropsies.  Scoparine  and 
Sparteia  are  the  two  active  principles  ;  the 
action  of  Sparteia  is  analogous  to  that  of 
Conia  (q.v.). 

*  broom-tree,  s.    A  broom  shrub. 

"Ye  schulen  be  as  broom-tree*."— Wickliffe  :  Jtr. 

Tlviii.  6.    (Purvey.) 

broom'-ing,  s.    [BREAMING.] 

Navt. :  The  same  as  BREAMING  (q.v.). 

t  broom '-lS,nd,  s.  [Eng.  broom  ;  land.]  Land 
on  which  broom  grows  or  adapted  for  its 
growth. 

"I  have  known  sheep  cured  of  the  rot,  when  they 
have  nut  been  far  gone  with  It,  by  being  put  into 
broomlandt." — Mortimer. 

broom-rape,  ».    [Eng.  broom;  rape.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot.  :  The  English  name  of 
Orobanche,  a  genus  of  plants  constituting  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Orobanchaeeaj  (Broom- 
rapes).  Eleven  species  have  been  enumerated 
as  British.  All  are  parasitic  on  other  plants. 
They  grow  upon  furze,  broom,  a  galium,  on 
thymus,  a  ceutaurea,  a  picris,  on  clover,  milfoil, 
on  hemp-roots,  &c.  Some  broomrapes  confine 
themselves  to  a  single  genus  or  even  species 
of  plants,  whilst  others  range  over  a  consider- 
able variety.  The  Greater  Broomrape,  one  of 
the  eleven  which  grows  on  leguminous  plants, 
especially  on  furze,  broom,  and  clover,  is  so 
destructive  to  the  last-named  genus  of  plants 
in  Flanders  that  it  prevents  many  farmers 
from  attempting  their  cultivation.  The  Tall 
Broomrape  (Orobanche  elatior),  though  pre- 
ferring Centaurea  scabiosa,  also  attacks  clover, 
as  does  the  Lesser  Broomrape  (Orobancht 
minor). 

broom-staff,  s.  [Eng.  broom;  staff.]  A 
broomstick. 

"  They  fell  on ;  I  made  good  my  place ;  at  length 
they  came  to  the  broomaaff  to  me:  I  defied  tan 
stilL"— Sluikeip. :  Ueii.  VI II.,  v.  4. 

broom-stick,  s.  [Eng.  broom;  stick.]  The 
stick  which  serves  for  a  handle  to  a  broom. 

"  At  the  cry  of  '  Rescue.'  bullies  with  swords  and 
cudgels,  and  termagant  hags  with  spits  and  broom- 
Uickt,  poured  forth  by  hundreds,"— J/ucauiuy.-  liitt, 
Eng.,  i'ii.  lit 

t  br6om'-y,  a.    [Eng.  broom ;  -y.] 

1.  With  much  broom  growing  upon  it. 

"  If  land  grow  mossy  or  broomy,  then  break  It  up 
again."— Mortimer. 

2.  Pertaining    to    broom  ;    derived    from 
broom. 

"  The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  keiiuel  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place." 
Swift. 

broosc,  bruse,  bruise,  s.  [Of  unknown 
oriu'in.]  A  race  at  country  weddings,  who 
shall  first  reach  the  bridegroom's  house  ou 
returning  from  the  place  where  the  marriage 
has  been  celebrated.  Generally  in  the  phrase 
To  ride  or  run  the  broose.  The  custom  is  pro- 
bably a  survival  from  the  days  when  marriage 
by  capture  was  common,  ami  the  bride  was 
really  carried  off  by  the  bridegroom  and  his 
friends. 

"  To  think  to  ride,  or  ran  the  bruite 
WT  them  ye  name." 

K.  Uallnatay :  Poenu,  p.  1M. 

*  broost,  s.  [The  same  as  O.  Eng.  brast,  s.  = 
a  burst  (?).]  A  burst  (f),  a  spring.  {Scotch.) 

"  The  yaud  she  made  a  broost, 
Wir  tea  yauds'  strength  an-.',  -.nrr." 
Auld  tlray  Mare.    Jacobite  Kelict,  1.  71. 

brSs'-CUS,  s.  [From  Gr.  0i/3pw<ricui  (bibrSfco) 
=  to  eat.  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  Harpalidse.  Broseiis  cephalotes  is  found 
on  the  sea-coast  in  Britain.  It  is  from  nine 


ftte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woll .  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  on  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu     kw. 
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lines  to  an  inch  in  length.  Its  elytra  are 
nearly  smooth.  -  When  captured  it  feigns 
death. 

brose,  •  brew-is,  *  brow-esse,  *  browes, 

*  brow-yee,  s.  &  a.  [From  Gael,  brothas  — 
brose.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  kind  of  food  which  is  fat  or  greasy. 
(0.  Eng.) 

"  Broweae    (hrotrct,    H.    P.).     Adipatum,   C.  S.~— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

"...  broweste  made  with  bread  and  fat  meat." — 
Bitloet. 

"That  tendre  broiayce  made  with  a  mary-boon." 
Lydgale :  Order  ,if  Forte*.    (  Way. ) 

2.  A  kind  of  pottage,  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  oatmeal ;  stir-about  (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  brose ;   fitted  for  making 
brose.    [BROSE-MEAL.) 

2.  Suitable  for  taking  brose.    [BROSE-TIME.] 

brose  meal,  s.  Meal  of  pease  much 
parched. 

brose-time,  s.    Supper-time. 

•  bro  -sen,    a.       [From    Old    Eng.    brasten.] 
[BRAST.]    Burst. 

•  bro-sen,  v.t.    [BRUISE.] 

bros  -i  mum,  s.  [From  Gr.  Pp^a-ipos  (6ro- 
simos)  =  eatable  ;  fip<a(ns  (brosis)  —  eating ; 
ftiSputa-Kia  (bibrosko)  —  to  eat.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  doubtfully  referred 
to  the  order  Urticacese  (Nettleworts).  It  con- 
tains Brosimtim  alicastriim.  the  Bread-nut  of 
Jamaica  (q.v.),  B.  flalactodendron,  the  Cow- 
tree  of  South  America,  <fcc.  [COW-TREE.] 

bios -ml -us,  s.  |  Latinised  from  brosma, 
Scand.  name  of  the  Torsk.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  GadiiUe.  There  is  a  single  dorsal  tin, 
which  is  long,  as  is  the  anal  one  ;  the  ventral 
fins  are  small  and  fleshy,  and  there  is  but  one 
barbule  to  the  mouth.  Brosmivs  vulgaris,  the 
Torsk,  called  in  Shetland  the  .tusk  and  the 
Brismak,  is  the  only  British  species,  and  it  is 
confined  to  the  north  of  the  island. 

bros  site,  bros  -ite,  s.  [From  the  Brossa 
valley  in  Piedmont.] 

Min. :  A  columnar  variety  of  ferriferous 
Dolomite. 

•  bros- ten,  *  bros-tyn,  pa.  pa.  &  a.  [BURST.  ] 

"  That  yet  aswowne  lay.  botbe  pale  and  wan : 
For  with  the  fal  he  bras'  en  h*d  his  arm." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  3,826-7. 

*brostyn  man,  s.    A  man  ruptured. 

"  Broityn  man,  yn  the  cod.  Herniutut,  C.  F."— • 
Prompt.  Par*. 

•  bro-sure,  s.    [BRISURE.]    A  fracture,  break- 
ing ;  a  part  broken  off. 

bros'-y,  bros'-Ie,  a.  [From  Scotch  brose;  -y.] 

1.  Semifluid. 

2.  Bedaubed  with  brose  or  porridge. 

"  Out  o'er  the  porritcb-pingle  takes  a  sten, 
Lading  the  urosi/  weans  upo°  the  floor 
Wi  duiisy  heght.'  Uaridtun :  .--easotu,  p.  28. 

brosy  faced,  a.  A  term  used  of  the  face 
when  very  fat  and  flaccid.  (Scotch.) 


•bros-yn,  v.t.    [BRUISE,  v.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bro-te  kin,  bro'-ti-km,  s.  [Fr.  brode- 
yuin.]  [BRODEKIN,  BUSKIN.] 

Generally  pi.  :    Buskins  ;   a  kind  of  half- 
boots.     (Scotch.) 

"  For  I  can  mak  schone,  brotekint  and  buittis." 

Lindsay:  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  23T. 

"  A  pair  of  broiikint  on  his  feet,  to  the  great  of  his 
legs."— /Vwottie,  p.  111. 

•  brot-el,  a.    [BRITTLE.  ] 

*brot  el  ness,  brot  el-nesse,  s.  [B  r.IT- 
TLEN  ESS.] 

broth  (pron.  brath),  *  brothe,  s.  [A.S.  & 
Icel.  brodh ;  O.  H.  G-er.  pro/ ;  M.  H.  Ger.  brot; 
Ger.  gebraude,  all  =  broth  ;  A.S.  breon'an  — 
to  cook,  to  brew.]  The  liquor  in  which  flesh 
has  lieen  boiled  :  a  kind  of  thin  soup. 

"Broth*.      Brodium,    Uguamen,   C.  F.~— Prompt. 
Par*. 

•brothe,  *broth,  a.  [Br AITH.]  Angry,  fierce. 
(Sir  Gav>.,  2,233.) 


broth'-el,  s.  [This  word,  which  orte.  denoted 
a  person,  not  a  place,  was  long  confused  with 
bordel  q.v.),  with  which  it  has  no  rtyiuoloxiral 
connection.  The  original  term  was  a  brothel 
htiuse ;  brothel  =  a  prostitute,  from  A.S.  ubrod- 
hen  =  degenerate,  base.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  abandoned,  worthless  fellow. 

"A  iirohel  which  Micheas  liikht." 

Cower.-  Cotif.  Am.  III.,  173. 

2.  A  prostitute. 

"  St>  nt.  brmirli.  youre  dyn."—  Tovmeley  Mutt.,  p.  141. 

3.  A  place   of    resort   for   prostitutes ;   a 
bawdy-house. 


IL  Law  :  In  the  Middle  Ages  brothels  were 
allowed  in  certain  places,  especially  in  South- 
wark,  but  they  were  legally  suppressed  by  a 
proclamation  in  the  37th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
To  keep  a  brothel  is  now  an  offence  at  com- 
mon law. 

*  brothel-haunting,  a.  ,f  *. 

A.  As  adjective:  Frequenting  brothels;  dis- 
sipated. 

B.  As  substantive :   The  act  or  practice  of 
frequenting  brothels;  dissipation. 

brothel  house,  *  br  odelhouse,  s. 
A  brothel. 

"They  (the  monkes]  wrought  off  great  wickednesse, 
and  made  those  endwares  little  better  than  brodrl- 
hoiset.  es|>eciaUy  whore  uunries  were  far  off."— Sot- 
Unshed  :  Y)e»c.  <<f  England,  ch.  TliL 

brothel-keeper,  brothel  monger, 
s.  One  who  keeps  a  brothel ;  a  pimp. 

* br6th -el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  brothel;  -er.}  A 
frequenter  of  brothels  ;  a  dissolute  fellow. 

"Gamesters,  jockeys,  br.lhellert,  impure." 
Cotcper :  The  Tatk,  bk.  ii. 

*  br6th'-el-ly,  a.    [Eng.  brothel;  -ly.]    Per- 
taining to  brothels  ;  lewd,  obscene. 

*  broth'-el-ry,  s.    [Eng.  brothel;  -ry.] 

1.  Prostitution,  lewdness. 

"  Shall  Furia  brook  her  sister's  modesty. 
And  prostitute  her  soul  10  brotMry. 

Mai  scan:  Hcourge  of  fill.,  L  S. 

2.  Obscenity. 

"  With  brothelry.  able  to  violate  the  ear  of  a  pagan." 
— B.  Jomon  :  Fox,  Dedication. 

*  3.  A  brothel,  a  place. 

*  brothe-ly,  *  broth-ly,  *  brothe-liche, 
brothe-lych,  adv.    [BRAITHLY.J 

1.  Hastily,  quickly. 

2.  Fiercely,  violently. 

3.  In  wretched  plight. 

"  Thay  wer  brothely  broght  to  Bahiloyn, 
Ther  bale  to  suffer." 
far.  Eng.  Allti.  Poemt ;  Cleannta,  1,25*. 

broth'-er,  *  bro-der,  *  bro-dire,  *  bro- 
dyr, *  broith-er,  *  broth-ir,  '  broth- 
ur,  broth-re,  *  broth-yr  (plur.  *  bro- 
dhru,  *  brothre,  *  brethren.,  brethren,  brothers), 
s.  [A.S.  brodhor,  brodher ;  dat.  s.  bredher ; 
nom.  plur.  brodhru ;  O.  IceL  brodhar ;  O. 
Fris.  brother,  broder;  O.  H.  Ger.  bruodar ; 
Goth,  brothar;  Dan.  broder;  Gael.  &  Ir. 
brathair ;  Wei.  bratod,  plnr.  brodyr ;  Lat. 
frattr ;  Gr.  <f>pa.TJp  (phrater);  Sansc.  bhrdti. 
From  a  root  bhar  =  to  l>ear  (Skeat).] 

L  Litemlly :  A  son  born  of  the  same  father 
and  mother. 

t  The  term  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
men  who  have  only  one  parent  in  common, 
but,  strictly  speaking,  such  are  only  half- 
brothers. 

"  Brodyr  by  the  modyr  syde  onely  (alouly  by  moder, 
P.)  Qermaniu."— Prompt.  Part. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  One  closely  resembling  or  nearly  akin  to 
another  in  manner  or  character. 

"  He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to 
him  that  is  a  great  wasf  r."— Pro*,  xviii.  9. 

2.  One  closely  connected  with  another,  an 
associate,    one    of    the    same    community 
[BROTH  ER-IN- ARMS.] 


'er,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen, 
their  accused  brother."— Jtacaulay :    Bin. 


"  The  iieers,  h 
acquitted 
Eng.   ch. 

•J  In  these  senses  the  plural  was  formerly  in 
the  forms  brethren  and  brothers,  but  the  latter 
is  now  used  almost  exclusively. 

3.  In  Hienbinical  language :  Man  in  general, 
our  fellow-men. 

"  Men  and  brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  unto  you  of 
the  pa-riarch  David  ~—Ac-t  II  2». 

*4.  In  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  brother  is 


frequently  applied  to  persons  of  a  more  dis- 
tant degree  of  relationship.    I.BROTHEK-BAIRN.] 


U  In  these  uses  the  plural  is  brethren,  only. 

"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?  is  not  his  mother 
called  Mary?  and  his  brethren,  James,  aud  Ju**l,(M 
Simon,  and  Judas?"— Matt.  xiiL  55. 

brother-angel,  s.  An  angel  viewed  as 
akin  to  a  ]>erson  whom  it  is  designed  extrava- 
gantly to  compliment. 

"Thy  brother-angelt  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tun'd  it  high." 
Drydtn  :  To  the  ilemom  of  Urt.  A.  Killigrevi.  *f* 

brother-bairn,  s.    The  child  of  an  uncle. 

{Used  to  denote  the  relation  of  a  cousin.) 
Scotch.)    [BROTHER,  II.  4.] 

"Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  was  brother-german  to  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  aud  sister  aud  brother-bairn  to  the 
king's  majesty. "-PUtcottie  led.  1720).  p.  104. 

•J  There  was  a  corresponding  word  sister' 
bairn,  (q.v.). 

brother-beast,  *.  One  of  the  bestial 
fraternity  viewed  in  its  relation  to  another. 

"And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother-beatt.  is  slain  " 
Dry  Jen :  The  Pablet,  Palamnn  and  Arcitt,  bk.  L 

brother-brutes,  s.  Brutes  to  which  man 
is  akin. 

"  No  arts  had  made  ns  opulent  and  gay : 
With  brother-bnitet  the  himiHii  race  had  graz'd." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  it 

brother-daughter,  s.   A  niece.  (Scotch.) 

brother  -  german,     brother  -  ger  - 
main,  s.     A  full  brother. 
•J  See  the  example  under  brother-bairn. 

brother-in-law,  s.  The  brother  of  one's 
husband  or  wife  ;  a  wife's  brother,  or  a  sister's 
husband. 

"  His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer." 

Shakrip. :  1  Ben.  /  V.,  1  «. 

brother-love,  s.  The  love  shown  by 
a  brother  ;  brotherly  love. 

"With  a  true  heart 
And  brother-lofr  I  do  it." 

Shiik'ifi. :  henry  rill.,  T.  S. 

brother-son,  s.    A  nephew.    (Scotch.) 

brother-uterine,  s.  One  born  of  the 
same  moiher  but  of  a  different  father. 

brother-warden,  *.  A  warden  acting 
as  one's  colleague. 

"  111  could  the  hanghtv  Dacre  brook 
His  broth-T-mtrden' '*  sage  rebuke." 

Scott  :  The  Lay  of  the  Lint  Mimtrel.  ir.  SL 

*  br6^h'-er,  v.t.  [From  brother,  s.  (q.v.).]  To 
admit  to  a  state,  and  to  the  privileges,  of 
brotherhood  in  any  corporation  or  society ; 
or  to  make  the  mirthful  imitation  at  a  con- 
vivial party  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
into  such  a  body. 

broth -er-hood,  »brfth-Sr-h5d,  "brith- 
er-hed,  *  bro  th-er-heed,  &     [A.S  br6- 
thorhdd.] 
*  1.  The  state  of  being  a  brother. 

(1)  The  state  of  being  a  brother  in  the  literal 
sense  ;  a  son  of  the  same  immediate  parent 
as  another. 

(2)  An  association  of  men  of  the  same  pro- 
fession,   society,  fraternity,    religious  profes- 
sion, or  religious  order. 

"...  in  pitee,  love  of  brolherhod.  and  in  love  of 
bro'herhott  charite."—  Wyclife  (Panrey).  2  Pet.,  L  T. 

"  There  was  a  fraternity  of  men-at-arms  called  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  George. " — Dariet. 

(3)  The  relationship  of  a  member  of  the 
human  family  at  large,  viewed  as  a  child,  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  of  one  common  Father. 

"To  cut  the  link  of  bro'hrrhood.  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  T 

Covper  :  The  Tatk,  bk.  111. 

2.  The  love  thence  resulting. 

"...  finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  L  1 

t  broth'-er-kin,  «.  [From  brother,  s.,  and 
dimin.  suffix  -Kin.  In  Ger.  briiderchen.]  A 
little  brother.  (Cnrlyle.) 

broth'-er-less,  a.  [Eng.  brother,  and  suffix 
-less.]  Without  a  brother. 

"  Cain.  Who  makes  me  brotherlevl" 

Byron :  Cain,  UL  1. 

broth'-er-like,  a.     [Eng.  brother ;  like.]   Like 

a  b'rother,  what  might  be  expected  of  a  brother. 

"  Welcome,  good  Clarence  :  this  is  bro'herlike." 

Shaketp  :  S  Henry  17..  T.  L 

t  broth '-er-li-nSss,  *.  [Eng.  brotherly; 
-ntxs']  The  quality  of  acting  to  one  like  a 
brother.  (Dr.  Allen.) 


•~il,  boy;  pout,  io"wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist     ph  =  £ 
clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sipn  —  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  Ac.  =  t>el,  del. 
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fcroth'-er-ly,  a.  &,  adv.    [Eng.  brother;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  that  of  a  brother ;  natural 
or  becoming  to  a  brother. 

"  Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Thau  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

B.  As  adv. :  After  the  manner  of  a  brother. 

"  Of  the  men  he  had  loved  so  brotherly." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Laa  Minstrel,  ii.  20. 

•bro'th-e'r-rede,  *  broth'-er-red-Ine,  s. 

[A.S.  brothorrwden.  ]  Fraternity.  (0.  Eng. 
Horn.,  i.  41.)  (Ayenb.,  110.) 

broth  er  ship,  *.    [Eng.  brother;  ship.] 

1.  Brotherhood. 

2.  A  fraternity,  a  guild. 

*  broth'-er-wort,  s.     [Eng.  brother  ;  -wort.] 

Bot. :  A  name  formerly  used  for  Pennyroyal 
and  for  Wild  Thyme. 

broth' -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BROTHE.] 

"  The  callour  wine  in  cave  is  sought, 
Heiis  brotMng  breiats  to  cule." 

A.  Hume:  Chron.  S.  P.,  UL  88». 

brot'-u-la,  s.    [Etymology  not  apparent.] 

ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Gadidaj,  or  cod  family.  .R.  barbatits,  the  only 
known  species,  is  from  the  Antilles. 

•brou£h,s.    [BROOCH.]    (John  of  Trevisa.) 

*  brouded,   *  browded,   7x1.   par.    &  a. 
[BROWDYN,     v. ;     BROIDEK.]      Embroidered. 
(Chaucer.) 

•broud-Ster,  *.  [Fr«m  Pr.  broder,  to  em- 
broider, and  O.  Eng.  fern,  suffix  -ster.}  An 
embroiderer.  (Scotch.) 

"...  harness-makers,  tapesters,  broudstert,  taylors. ' 
—Piticotlie,  p.  US. 

*  bronet,   s.      [BRKWET.]     Pottage,   caudle. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

brougham  (pron.  brom  or  bru  -am),  s. 

[Originally  from  Fr.  bro-uette,  but  modified  by 
the  name  of  the  very  eminent  Lord  Broiigham, 
who  was  born  at  Edinburgh  September  19, 
1778,  and  died  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of 
France,  May  7, 1868.] 

Vehicles:  A  two-wheeled  closed  carriage 
with  a  single  inside  seat  for  two  persons,  or  a 
four-wheeled  close  carriage  with  two  seats, 
each  adapted  for  two  persons.  The  seat  for  the 
driver  is  elevated. 

brought,  *  broughte  (pronounced  brat), 
»  brogt,  *  brogte,  *  brout,  pret.  &  pa.  jar. 
[BRING.] 

•brouke,  *brouk-en,  v.t.  [BROOK,  v.] 
(Chaucer :  C.  T.;  The  Nonnes  PriesUs  Tale,  479.) 

brou  -kit,  a.     [BROOKED  (2).]    (Scotch.) 

*  broun,  a.  &  s.     [BROWN.]    (Sir  Gyw.,  1,162.) 

*  bround,  s.    [BRAND.]    (Sege  of  Melayne  (ed. 
Herrtage),  p.  126, 1.  671.) 

brouse,  br<Jwse,  *.     [Etymol.  unknown.] 

Metal.  :  Partially  reduced  lead  ore  mixed 
with  slag  and  cinders. 

brous  son-ct'  a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  N.  V. 
Broussonet,  a  na'turalist  who  travelled  in  Bar- 
bary,  and  published  a  work  on  fishes  in  1782.  ] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Urticai-eae  (Nettleworts).  Jiroussoneta 
vapyrifera  is  the  paper-mulberry.  It  has  3 — 5 
lobed  leaves.  [PAPER-MULBERRY.]  There  is 
another  species  of  the  genus,  B.  sjiatulata,  or 
Entire-leaved  Broussoneta. 

*  brous'-tare,  s.    [BROWSTER.]    (Scotch.) 

*  brout,  pret.  k  pa.  par.    [BROUGHT.] 

t  brouze,  *  brouys,  s.    [BKOWZE,  ».] 

*  brouze,  v.i.    [BROWZE,  v.] 

br<Jw  (1),  *  bro~we,  *.  &  o.  [A.8.  bru  =  a  brow, 
an  eyebrow,  an  eyelid.  Cf.  also  bruioa  =  the 
eyelashes;  O.8.  bruha;  Icel.  bra,  brun,  bryn ; 
Dut.  braauw ;  Goth,  brahw ;  N.  H.  Ger.  braue, 
tiraune;  M.  H.  Ger.  brd,  brdwe;  O.  H.  Ger. 
pr&,  prAvia ;  O.  Fr.  bre  ;  IT.  bra,  brai ;  Ir.  & 
Gael,  abhra  ;  Arm.  abraflt ;  Pol.  biwi ;  Rnss. 
brotf ;  Or.  cx^pv?  (ophrus)  —  the  eyebrow ; 
Bansc.  bhril.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  More  or  uss  literally  (of  the  human  body): 


(1)  The  prominent  ridge  over  the  eye  with 
the  hair  upon  it ;  the  orbital  arch. 

" .  ,  .  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  .  .  * — 
Suikesp-  :  Her.  Wires,  iii.  3. 

(2)  The  hair  covering  the  arched  prominence 
above  the  eye.    [EYEBROW.] 

"  Tis  not  your  inky  brnws,  your  black  silk  hair." 
Shaketp.  :  Ai  You  Like  It,  lit  5. 

(3)  Sing,  or  pi. :  The  forehead. 

"...  she  kissed  his  brow,  Ms  cheek,  his  chin." 

Shaketp. :  Venus  i  Adonis,  69. 

"  With.myrtle  wreaths  my  thoughtful  brows  inclose." 
Dryden:  Ovid's  Amours,  bk.  L,  eleg.  1.,  S3. 

(4)  The  countenance  generally. 

"To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow." 

Shaketp. :  Lucrece,  749. 
2.  Figuratively  (of  anything) : 

(1)  Aspect,  appearance. 

"  This  seeming  brow  of  Justice,  .  .  ." 

Shaketp. :  1  Ben.  IK,  Iv.  8. 

(2)  The  projecting  edge  of  a  cliff  or  hill. 

"  Yon  beetling  brow." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  it  15. 

^[  To  knit  the  brow :  To  frown,  to  scowl. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  brow  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

brow-ague,  s. 

Mcd. :  A  disease,  called  also  hemicrania,  or 
migraine.  It  is  a  combination  of  neuralgia 
with  headache,  paroNysmal,  and  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  head  or  brow.  The  eyes  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  light  and  the  ears  to 
sound,  the  pulse  very  slow.  Common  in 
childhood,  with  a  tendency  to  diminish  after 
middle  age.  Women  are  more  usually  affected 
than  men.  It  is  often  due  to  mental  excite- 
ment. 

brow-antler,  s.  The  first  start  that 
grows  on  a  deer's  head. 

brow-band,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  band  of  a  bridle,  headstall,  or 
halter,  which  passes  in  front  of  a  horse's  fore- 
head, and  has  loops  at  the  ends  through  which 
the  cheek-straps  pass. 

brow- bound,  a.  Bound  as  to  the  brow  : 
crowned. 

"  Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  11.  2. 

brow-sick,  a.    Sick  as  to  the  brow. 

"  But  yet  a  gracious  influence  from  you 
May  alter  nature  in  our  brow-sick  crew." 

Suckling.    Prologue  of  the  Authors. 

br6"w  (2),  ».  [From  brew  (q.v.).  (Jamiefon.).] 
An  opinion.  (Scotch.)  [Bnoo  (2),  «.] 

If  1.  An  ill  brow :   An  opinion  preconceived 
to  the  disadvantage  of  any  person  or  thing. 
2.  Nae  brow :  No  favourable  opinion. 

"  I  hae  nae  brow  o'  John  ;  he  was  wi*  the  Queen 
whan  she  was  brought  prisoner  frae  Carberry."—Uary 
Stewart :  Bitt.  Drama,  p.  46. 

*  br<Jw,  v.t.  [From  'brow,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  be  at 
the  edge  of ;  to  bound,  to  limit. 

"  Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  1'  th1  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade."— Milton :  Comia. 

brow-al'-U-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Browal- 
lins,  Bishop  "of  Aboa,  who  wrote  a  botanical 
work  in  1739.] 

Bnt. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Scrophulariaceae  (Figworts).  The  species 
are  handsome  plants  with  bine  flowers, 
brought  originally  from  South  America. 

bro"w'-beat,  v.t.    [From  brow,  and  beat.] 

1.  Lit.    Of  persons :  To  beat  down  the  brow, 
or  make  one  abashed  by  dogmatic  assertions 
or  stern  looks. 

"The  bar  an1*  the  bench  united  to  browbeat  the  un- 
fortunate Whig."— Mncaulay :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig.    Of  things :  To  bend  the  brow  down 
upon  (?)i 

"  Half  God's  good  sabbath,  while  the  worn-out  clerk 
Brow-beau  his  desk  below." 

Tennyson:  Early  Sonnett  II.    (To  J.  M.  R.) 

bro"w'-beat-en,  pa-  Par-  *  «•    [BROWBEAT.] 

"It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  De  dally  browbeaten  by 
an  enemy."— Afacautoj/ :  niat.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

brow'  beat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BROW- 
BEAT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  abashing  a 
person  by  insolent  words  or  looks. 

"What  man  will  voluntarily  exjmse  himself  to  the 
lni|ieri<ius  browbentinai  and  scorns  of  great  men?"— 
L'Kttrange. 


brow  den  (1),  br<Sw'-d!n  (1),  o.  [Etym, 
doubtful ;  perhaps  the  same  as  browden  (2),  in 
the  sense  of  "  netted  "—  ensnared.  (N.E.D.).~\ 

"As  scho  delyU  into  the  low, 
Sae  was  I  browdin  of  my  bow." 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  «t  IS. 

"  We  are  fools  to  be  browrien  and  fond  of  a  pawn  IB 
the  louf  of  our  hand."— Jiutherford  :  Letters,  P.  f  Ep.  M. 

*  brow -den  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [BROWDYN.) 

(be«  example  under  browdyd.) 

*  bro"w'-der-er,     «  bro"w'-der-ere,     * 

[BaOIDERER.] 

"Browdyoure    (ftrowderere).       Intextor,    frtgio.*— 
Prompt.  Part. 

*  br<fw'-din  '2),  a.    [From  browdyn  =  embroi- 
dered (q.v.).]    Clotted,  defiled,  foul,  filthy. 

11  His  body 

*  bro"w'-din-ster,  *  brdw'-dm-star,  s.  [In 

Dan.  brodere  =  to  embroider ;  fern.  sun",  -star  = 

Eng.  -ster.]    An  embroiderer  (male  or  female). 

"...  the    browdinttarit   that    wrocht  ui»un   th« 

tapestrie  of  the  crammosie   velvois."— Collect.  <tf  /» 

ivnt'jriKs,  A.  1561,  p.  ISO. 

*  br6w'-din-ster-schiip,  s.    [From  Scotch 

browdinster ;  suffix  -schip  =  Eng.  sutfix  -ship.] 
The  profession  of  an  embroiderer. 

"...  the  office  of  browdinsterschip,  and  kepiug  o* 

his    hienes  wardrop."-^cf»  Jo.    IV.,  1592    (ed.   1814). 

p.  008. 

*  bro^'-dyd,  pa.  par.    [BROWDYN,  v.] 

"  Browdyd,  or  ynbrowdyd  ( browdred.  or  browden, 
P. )  hitextai,  acupici  ut,  C.  F.  frigiat  la,  Ug.  "—Prompt. 

*  br6%'-dyn,  v.t.    [A.S.    bregdan  =  to  braid, 
pa.  par.  broden,  brogden.]    To  embroider. 

"Browdyn',  or linbrowdyn'  (Inbrowdyr,  P.)  Intexo. 
C.  F./rigio,  Ug.  in  frigid.''— Prompt.  Pan. 

*br6w'-d^n,  pa.  par.  [BROIDER,  v.]  Em- 
broidered. 

ter  rn     an 

Kyngis  wys." 

Wyntown,  rlL  8.  446. 

*  bro"w'-d$fne,   pa.   par.    [A.S.    brckdan  —  to 
make  broad,  to  extend,  to  expand.]  Displayed, 
unfurled. 

"  Thai  »»w  sa  f  ele  brawdyne  baneria, 
Btand»ri>  and  pennownys." 

Harbour,  xi.  464,  M.a 

*  br6w'-dyng.    *•       [BROWDYN,    ».]     Em- 
broidery. 

"  Of  goldsmithrye.  of  browrtiing.  and  of  steel." 

Chaucer :  The  Knightes  Tale,  1,«40. 

*  bro"w'-dy-oure,  s.  [O.  Eng.  browdy(n) ;  and 
suffix  -oure  =•  or,  -er.] 

"  Brmrdi/oure  (browderere,  P.)  Intextor,  C.  F. 
frigio,  Cath.  Ug."  -Prompt.  Parv. 

browed,  a.    [Eng.  brow;  -ed.} 

In  compos.  :  Having  a  brow  as  described  in 
the  word  preceding  it,  as  dark-browed,  low- 
browed. 

*  br6"w'-esse,  *.    [BREWIS,  BROSE.] 

"Browetfe  (broweB,  H.  P.)  Adipatum,  C  P."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*  br6"w'-ett,  s.    [BREWET,  BREWIS.]    Pottage. 

"  Browett.    Brodiellum."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  brdw'-Jn,  pa.  par.    [BREW,  v.]    Brewed. 

"...  to  haue  bakin  breid,  orowln  aill."— Acts  Mary. 
1655,  ed.  1814,  p.  495. 

*  brdw'-fo,  s.  pi.    [BROL.]    Brats.    (Scotch.) 

"...  his  dame  Dalila  and  bastard  browisl"  —  IT. 
Winyeft  first  Tractat,  Keith's  Bis*.,  App.,  p.  206. 

•bro'w'-Itt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  WeL 
briwod  =  driven  snow.]  A  silver-bellied  eeL 
(Hallivxll :  Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 

*brow'-ken,  v.t.    [BROOK,*.] 

"  Wel  browken  they  hire  service  or  labour." 

Chaucer:  Prol.  to  Legende  of  doode  Women. 

* br6"w'-less,  a.  [Eng.  brow; -less.]  Without 
shame. 

"  So  browlea  was  this  heretick  [Mahomet],  that  he 
was  not  nshamed  to  toll  the  world,  that  all  he  preached 
was  eent  liiin  iinmediatelyfroni  heaveu."— L.  Additon  : 
Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  84. 

brown,    *  brdwne,    *  broune,    *  broun, 

*brun,<i.,(Mit;.,&s.  [A.S.  brun  —  brown, nark, 
dusky  ;  Icel.  brunn  ;  Sw.  brun ;  Dan.  bruun  ; 
Dut.  bruin;  O.  Fries,  br&n;  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
braun;  M.  H.  Ger.  br&n  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  pr&n  ; 
Fr.  A  Prov.  brun ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  lta.l.,bruno  ; 
Low  Lat.  brunneiis.  From  A.S.  bryne  =  a 
burning ;  Icel.  bruni  =  burning.]  [BURN,  -J.J 

A.  At  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  colour  produced  when 


fate,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    oo,  ca-e.    oy-a,     au-kw. 
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certain  substances— wood  or  paper,  for  example 
— -are  scorched  or  partially  burnt 

"I  like  the  new  tin-  within  excellently.  If  the  hair 
were  a  thought  browner."— .-ihitketp. :  Much  Ado,  Hi.  4. 
"  Loud  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood." 

Scott :  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics :  Brown  is  not  one  of  the  primary 
colours  in  a  spectrum.     It  is  composed  of  red 
and  yellow,  with  black,  the  negation  of  colour. 

2.  Hot. :  A  genus  of  colours,  of  which  the 
typical  species  is  ordinary  brown,  tinged  with 
greyish  or  blackish.     The  other  species  are 
chestnut-brown, deep-br  own,  bright-brown,  rusty, 
cinnamon,    red-brown,     rufous,     glandaceous, 
Kver-colmired,    sooty,    and    lurid.      (Lindley : 
Introd.  to  But.  (3rd  ed.,  1839),  p.  478.) 

Tf  Brown  gum-tree.    [GUM-TREE.] 

3.  Zodl. :  Brown  Bee-hawk.    [BEE-HAWK.] 

B.  As  adverb :  Into  a  brown  colour. 
T  1.  To  boil  brown.    [To  play  brown.] 

2.  To  play  brown :  A  phrase  used  of  the 
troth-pot  when  the  contents  are  rich.  It  is 
the  same  as  to  boil  brown. 

"  Yere  big  brose  pot  has  nae  played  brown." 
Remain*  of  KUhtdale  Song,  p.  101.    (Jamieton.} 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang  :  The  colour  described  under 
the  a<-.Jjctive  brown. 

"  The  browns  of  a  picture  often  present  the  appear- 
ance  <>f  the  bloom  of  a  plum."—  Tyndatt:  Frag,  of 
Science.  3rd  ed.,  vii.  146. 

2.  Painting:   The  chief  browns  employed 
as  pigments  are  Terra  di  Sienna,  Umber,  and 
Bistre. 

brown-bess,  s.  The  name  familiarly 
given  to  the  smooth-bore,  flint-lock,  musket 
in  use  until  the  percussion  fire-lock  was  intro- 
duced in  1839.  So  designated  from  the  brown 
colour  of  the  barrel,  produced  by  oxidisation. 
At  first  the  musket  barrels  were  kept  bright. 
It  weighed  12  lb.,  and  carried  a  leaden  bullet 
of  fourteen  and  a  half  to  the  pound. 

brown-bill,  brownbill,  s.  A  kind  of 
halberd  formerly  used  as  an  offensive  weapon 
by  the  English  foot  soldiers.  Called  brown 
from  its  being  generally  left  rusty,  and  thus 
distinguished  from  the  Wacfc-bill  which  was 
painted  black ;  the  edge  in  both  cases  was 
kept  sharp  and  bright.  The  brown  rusty  sur- 
face, which  was  possibly  oiled,  corresponds  to 
the  "  browning  "  of  modern  rifle  barrels. 

"  And  broienhillt.  levied  in  the  city. 
Hade  bills  to  pass  the  grand  committee." 
Hudibrat. 

brown-bread,  s.  [Skeat  thinks  it  un- 
certain whether  it  is  from  brown,  or  bran..] 
[BREAD.] 

brown  bugle,  *  browne-begle,  *.    A 

plant,  Ajuga  reptans.     [AJUGA.] 

brown-coal,  s.  [Named  from  its  brown 
or  brownish-black  colour.  In  Ger.  braun- 
kohle.}  A  variety  of  Lignite  (q.v.). 

brown-cress,  s.  A  plant,  the  Water- 
cress (Nasturtium  officinale). 

brown-eagle,  s.  A  name  for  the  Golden 
Eagle  (Aquila  cltrysaetus). 

brown-gannet,  s.  A  bird  (Sula  fusca) 
from  the  South  Seas.  It  is  called  also  the 
Brown-gull  or  Booby. 

brown-glede,  s.  A  name  for  the  Ring- 
tailed  Harrier  (Circus  cyaneus). 

brown-gull,  s.  [BRows-gAimET.]  A 
name  for  the  Brown-gaunet. 

brown  gum-tree,  s.  The  English  name 
of  an  evergreen  tree,  the  Eucalyptus  robusta, 
from  New  South  Wales. 

brown  hematite,  brown  haematite, 

ft.      ULtMATlTK.J 

Jiin.:  (l)Limonite(q.v.).  (2)G6thite(q.v.). 

brown  iron-ore,  brown  iron-stone, 

& 

tfineralogy :  (1)  Limonite  (q.v.).  (2)  Gb'th- 
tt»(q.v.). 

brown-jennet,  brown-janet,  s. 

1.  A  cant  name  for  a  knapsack.    (Scotch.) 

2.  A  musket.  (Picken :  Gloss.,  1813.)  (Scotch.) 

brown-kite,  s.  A  name  for  the  Ring- 
tailed  Harrier  (Circus  cyaneus). 

brown-lizard,  s.  An  eft,  the  Triton 
vulgaris.  It  is  not  properly  a  lizard. 

brown  man  of  the  moors,  or  muirs. 


*.    An  imaginary  being  supposed  to  frequent 
moors  ;  a  dwarf ;  a  subterranean  elf. 

brown-mint,  *.    A  plant,  Mentha  viridis. 

brown-ochre,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Limonite  (q.v.). 

brown-owl,  ».  A  name  given  to  the 
Tawny  Owl  (Syrnium  stridula),  called  also  the 
Ivy  OwL 

brown-paper,  a.  A  coarse  variety  of 
wrapping  paper  made  from  unbleached 
material,  such  as  junk,  hemp,  the  refuse  of 
flax,  &c. 

brown-pink,  s.  A  vegetable  yellow 
pigment  forming  one  of  the  yellow  lakes. 
(Ogilvie.) 

brown-red,  s.  Dull  red,  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  brown. 

brown-rust,  s.  A  kind  of  rust  made  by 
or  consisting  of  a  small  parasitic  fungus,  which 
converts  the  farina  of  cereal  plants  into  a 
brown  powder. 

brown  sandpiper,  s.  One  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  for  a  bird,  the  Dunlin  (Tringa 
variabilis  or  alpina.) 

brown-spar,  s.  [In  Ger.  braunspath.] 
Mineralogy :  (1)  A  variety  of  Chalybite.  (2) 
A  variety  of  Magnesite.  (3)  Ferriferous  Dolo- 
mite. It  graduates  into  Ankerite  (q.v.).  (See 
also  Brossite  and  Tharandite.)  (4)  A  variety 
of  Ankerite  (q.v.). 

brown-stout,  s.  A  superior  kind  of 
porter. 

brown-study,  brownstndy,  brown 
Study,  s.  A  study  of  a  gloomy  complexion, 
in  which  the  individual  is  absent  in  mind  and 
absorbed  in  meditations,  and  these  of  a  profit- 
less character. 


"  Faith,  this  brown  ttudy  suits  not  with  your  black." 
Cote  alter  d,  iv.  L 

brown- ware, ». 

Pottery  :  A  common  variety  of  ware,  named 
from  its  colour. 

brown,  *  broun,  v.t.  A  i.  [From  brown,  a. 
(q.v.).  In  Ger.  brauneit  ;  Fr.  brunir ;  Ital. 
brunir*.] 

I.  Trans. :  To  make  brown. 
IL  Intrans. :  To  become  brown. 

"Whan  note  brouneth  in  haselryg." 

Aliiattnder,  3,293. 

*  browne,  *  brow-yn,  v.t.  [BREW,  v.}  To 
brew. 

"  Browne  ale,  or  other  drynke  (brwyn,  K.  P.  bmwyn, 
H.  browyn,  W.).  Pandoxor."— Prompt.  Pan. 

brown'-e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Patrick 
Browne,  who  in  1756  published  a  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
leguminous  order  and  to  the  sub-order  Csesal- 
piniese.  Brownea  coccinia  (the  Scarlet  Brow- 
nea)  is  a  splendid  evergreen  tree  from  the 
West  Indies. 

t  browned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROWN,  v.t.] 

Brown'-l-an,  a.  [From  Dr.  Brown,  dis- 
coverer of"  the  "  Brownian  motion"  (q.v.).] 
Pertaining  to  the  Dr.  Brown  mentioned  in 
the  etymology. 

Brownian  motion,  Brownian 
movement,  s.  A  rapid  whirling  motion 
seen  in  minute  particles  of  matter,  whether 
vegetable  or  mineral.  Its  origin  is  obscure. 
It  is  sometimes  called  molecular  motion. 

"Fi'.ippi  proved  him  wrong,  and  shoved  that  the 
motion  of  the  corpuscles  was  the  well-known  Brown- 
ian motion."— Tyndall :  frag,  of  Science,  3rd  ed.,  xi. 
805. 

brdwn'-ie,  br<Jwn'-&  *broun'-y,  s.  [From 
Eng.  brown,  and  suff.  -y,  as  opp.  to  fair;  -y.] 
Scotch  Mythology : 

1.  In  Shetland :  An  imaginary  being,  to 
whom  evil  properties  were  attributed. 

"  Not  above  40  or  50  years  ago.  alumst  every  family 
had  a  Arauny  or  evil  spirit  so  called,  which  served 
them,  to  whom  they  cave  a  sacrifice  for  his  service."— 
Brand  :  Dttcrip.  Zetland,  p.  Ill  (Jamltton.) 

*2.  /»  other  parts  of  Scotland :  A  domestic 
spirit  or  goblin,  meagre,  shaggy,  and  wild, 
till  latelv  sup]x>sed  to  haunt  many  old  houses, 
especially  those  attached  to  farms.  He  was 
the  Robin  Goodfellow  of  Scotland.  In  the 
night  he  helped  the  family,  and  particularly 
the  servants,  by  doing  many  pieces  of 


drudgery.  If  offered  food  or  any  other  recom- 
pense for  his  services,  he  decamped  and  wag 
seen  no  more.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge 
has  been  more  potent  in  its  operation,  and 
the  "  brownie  "  may  now  be  reckoned  almost 
an  extinct  species.  [BAWSY-BROWN.] 

"  All  is  hot  gaUtis.  and  elrische  fantasyis, 
Of  brownyu  and  of  bogillis  full  this  buke." 

lloug. :   rlrgil.  158,  M. 

"...  one  mi'  lit  almost  believe  in  brownies  and 
fairies.  Lady  Emily,  when  your  ladyship  is  In  pre- 
sence."—Scott  :  Waeerley,  ch.  Ixxi. 

brownie's  Stone,  s.  An  altar  dedicated 
to  a  brownie. 

"  Below  the  chappels  there  is  a  Aat  thin  stone,  rail  J 
Brownie's  Stone,  upon  which  the  autient  inhal  itauts 
offered  a  cow's  milk  every  Sunday."— Martin :  VTett. 
Jllandg,  p.  67. 

br6wn'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BROWN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sec 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  any- 
thing brown. 

2i  Spec. :  A  process  by  which  the  surfaces 
of  gun-barrels  and  other  articles  made  of  iron 
may  acquire  a  shining  black  lustre.  This 
may  be  effected  by  chloride  of  antimony  or  in 
other  ways.  One  recipe  for  browning  gun- 
barrels  is  to  mix  sulphate  of  copper  1  oz., 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  1  oz.,  with  a  pint  of 
water.  (Knight.) 

browning -liquid,  s.  The  same  as 
BRONZING-LI«UID  (q.v.). 

br<Jwn'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  brown;  -ish.]  Some- 
what brown.  [BROWNY.] 

"  A  browniA  grey  iron-stone,  lying  in  thin  strata,  U 
poor,  but  runs  freely."—  Woodward. 

br6"wn'-Ism,  s.  [From  Robert  Brown  [1.  Ch. 
Hist.],  and  Eng.,  &c.  suffix  -wm.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  scheme  of  church  govern- 
ment formed  by  Robert  Brown  about  A.D. 
1581.     He  considered  that  each  congregation 
of  Christians  should  be  self-governing,  and 
should  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction   of 
Bishops  or  of  Synods.     He  was  in  favour  of 
the  election  by  each  congregation  of  a  pastor, 
but  allowed  others  than  him  to  preach  and 
exhort.     Propagating  these  views  in  England 
he  met  with  so    much    opposition  that   he 
removed  to   Holland,  but  ultimately  he  re- 
turned to  England   and    conformed   to   the 
Established    Church.      His    vie'ws,    slightly 
modified  by  Robinson,  are  those  of  the  Inde- 
pendents or  Congregationalists.    [CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM.] 

"That  schism  would  be  the  sorest  schism  to  you; 
that  would  be  Broirnitm  and  Auabaptism  indeed." — 
Milton  :  Jteaton  o.f  CH.  Goo.,  B.  i. 

2.  Med. :  The  views  of  John  Brown,  founder 
of  the  medical  system  called  alter  him  Bruno- 
nian  (q.v.). 

brdwn'-Ist,  s.  [From  Robert  Brown  [BROWH- 
ISM],  and  Eng.,  &c.  suffix  -ist.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  follower  of  Robert  Brown, 
mentioned  above.    The  Brownists  soon  be- 
came extinct  in  Holland  and  in  England,  but 
the    Congregationalists,    who    hold    similar 
views,  are  a  flourishing  sect. 

2.  Med. :  A  follower  of  Dr.  John  Brown. 

"  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownitt  as  a  politician." 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Sight,  Ui.  t, 

brcJwn'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  brown;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  brown. 

"...  that  lovely,  indeed  most  lovely,  brownnta  at 
Musidorus's  face."— Sidney. 

brown'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  brown;  wort.  In 
Out  &  Ger.  brawiwurtz.]  Various  plants, 
viz. — (1)  The  Penny-royal  (Mentha  Pulegium). 
(2)  AspUnium  ceterach.  (3)  Scrophularia 
aquatica.  (Turner  <t  Jnhnson.)  (4)  Scrophu- 
laria nodosa.  (Lyte  £  Johnson.)  (5)  Prunella 
vulgaris.  (Cockayne.)  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

"Brownworte  herbe  (brother  wort.  P.)  Polio,  peru- 
leium  (puleium,  P)."— Prompt.  Parr. 

*  bro"wn'- jr,  «•  [Eng.  brown;  -y.]  Somewhat 
brown. 

-  His  browng  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls." 

Shakeip. :  Later  t  Complaint. 

brdw'-pdst,  s.     [Eng.  brow;  post.} 

Carp. :  A  beam  which  goes  across  a  build- 
ing. 

browse,  bro"wze,  'brouse,  *  bronze, 
*  brooze,  v.t.  &,  i.  [From  O.  Fr.  browser  = 
to  browse  ;  Sp.  brosar  =  to  brush  ;  N.  H.  Ger. 
brossen  —  to  sprout ;  M.  H.  Ger.  bronze*; 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;    expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tioi^,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous.  -sious.  -cious  —  shus.    -ble,  -gle,  &c.  =  bel,  gel. 
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O.  H.  Ger.  prozzen  ;  Arm.  brottsta  =  to  eat,  to 
graze.    From  O.  Fr.  bross,  broust.]    [BROWSE, 

*•] 

A.  Transitive:   To  nibble  or  eat  off  the 
tender  shoots  of  trees  or  shrubs,  as  deer,  goats, 
and  similar  animals  do. 

"  .  .  .  .  the  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd  kine." 
Tennyton  :  The  (jarden»r  i  Daughter. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1  Of  the  higher  quadrupeds:  To  feed  upon 
the  tender  shoots  of  trees  or  shrubs.  [A.] 

"  Wild  beasts  there  brotme,  and  make  their  food 
Her  grapes  and  tender  shoots." 

Milton :  Trnnilat.  of  Pialm  Ixxx. 

i  2.  Of  man:  To  feed  upon. 

"  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave  ;  we'll  brotme  on  that" 
Shakap.  :  Cymbeline,  ill.  6. 

br6"wf  e  (1),  s.  &  a.  [From  O.  Fr.  brost,  broust  = 
a  sprout,  a  shoot ;  Sp.  broza  =  dust  that  falls 
from  worm-eaten  wood  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  brosz; 
O.  H.  Ger.  broz ;  Arm.  brous,  broils.] 

A.  As  subst. :   The  tender  shoots  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  regarded  as  food  on  which  certain 
animals  browse  or  feed. 

"  Astonish'd  how  the  goats  their  shrubby  brome 
Guaw  pendent"  J'liili/is. 

B.  As  adj. :  Suitable  for  browsing  upon. 

browse- wood,  s.  The  same  as  A. ,  brush- 
wood. 

browse  (2),  s.    [BROCSE.] 

*  br<Sws'-er,    s.     [Eng.   brows(e);  -er.]    An 
animal  which  browses. 

br6"ws'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BROWSK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &,  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling." 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  nibbling  or  eating  off  the  tender 
•hoots  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

2.  A  place  adapted  for  browsing,  or  where 
It  takes  place. 

" ....  for  groves  and  browtingt  for  the  deer.  .  .  .  ." 
— BoweU  :  Lett.,  L  ii.  8. 

brdwst,  *  browest,  s.  [From  A.  8.  bredwan 
—  to  brew.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  brewing. 

2.  That  which  is  brewed. 

(1)  Lit. :  As  much  as  is  brewed  at  one  time. 

"  .  .  .  '»  sour  brmnxt  o'  sma'  ale  that  she  sells  to 
folk  that  are  ower  dmuthy  wi'  travel  to  be  nice '  .  .  ." 
—Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xli. 

(2)  Fig. :   The  consequences  of  one's  con- 
duct   (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

IT  An  ill  browst :  Evil  results  of  improper 
conduct. 

*  br6"ws'-ter,    *  bro%s'-tare,    *  brous'- 
tare,  «.  &  a.    [BREWSTEB.]    A  brewer.    (0. 
Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

browster  wife,  ».  A  female  ale-seller, 
especially  in  a  market. 

"  But  browner  telnet  and  whiskey  stills." 

Burnt :  Third  Eplttle  to  John  Lapraik. 

*  broy '-dtfn,  pa  par.    [BRAID,  v.]    Ensnared, 
entangled. 

"Broydyn  (broyded.  P.)  Lagueatui."  —  Prompt. 
Pan. 

*  broy-lyd,  pa.  par.    [BROILED.] 

"  Broi/li/ii.     Uttulatut."— Prompt.  Part. 

Bru'-9e-a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Bruce,  the 
Abyssinian  traveller,  who  was  born  at  Kin- 
naird  in  Stirlingshire  on  December  14th,  1730  ; 
was  consul-general  in  Algiers  from  1763  to 
176J,  travelled  in  Abyssinia  from  1709  to  the 
end  of  1770,  and  died  at  home  on  April  27th, 
1794.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Xanthoxy lace*  (Xanthoxyls).  The  green 
parts  of  Brucea  sumatrana  are  intensely  bitter. 
B.  antulysenterica  contains  a  poisonous  prin- 
ciple called  Brucia(q.v.).  The  bark  of  another 
Kjwii-s  is  bitter,  and  has  qualities  like  those 
of  Quassia  Simarouba.  B.  ferruginea  is  from 
Abyssinia,  and  with  B.  sumrttrana,  already 
mentioned,  has  been  introduced  into  British 
hot-houses. 

*  brucbe  (1),  s.    [BROCHE,  BROOCH.]    (Morte 
Arthure,  3,256.) 

*  bruche  (2),  ».    [BREACH.] 

bru  -chus,  s.    [From  Lat.  bruchus;  Gr.  /SpoCxof 


(broukos)  or  Ppouxos  (brouchos)  =  a  wingless 
locust,  which  the  modern  bruchus  is  not.J 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
section  Tetramera,  and  the  family  Rhynco- 
phora  or  Curculionidae.  The  antennae  are 
fourteen-jointed,  and  are  filiform,  serrate,  or 
pectinated,  not  geniculated  as  in  the  more 
normal  Curculionidse.  It  contains  small 
beetles  which  deposit  their  larvae  in  the  germs 
of  leguminous  plants,  and  when  hatched 
devour  their  seed.  Bruchus  Pisi  is  destructive 
to  tin'  garden-pea,  but  is  not  common  in 
Britain.  Several  other  species,  as  B.  Loti,  B. 
Lathyri,  iic.,  also  occur  iu  that  country. 

bru  -cine,  bru'-ci-a,  ».  [In  Ger.  brucin. 
Named  from  .the  plant  Brucea  antidysenterica, 
from  which  it  is  derived.] 

Chem. :  (CjjoH^NjC^).  An  alkaloid  found 
along  with  strychnine  in  nux  vomica,  also  in 
false  Angustura  bark.  Brucine  is  a  tertiary 
base  ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water 
than  strychnine,  and  is  less  bitter  and  poison- 
ous. It'  forms  crystalline  salts,  and  turns  a 
bright  red  colour  when  moistened  with  nitric 
acid. 

Bru'-cite,  «.     [In  Ger.  brucit.     Named  after 
Dr.  Bruce  of  New  York,  editor  of  the  New 
American  Mineralogical  Journal.} 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  rhombohedral  translucent  or  subtrans- 
lucent    sectile    mineral,    with    broad,    often 
tubular  crystals,  foliated,  massive,  or  fibrous, 
with  the  fibres  elastic.     Hardness,  2'5  ;  sp. 
gr.,  2'35 — 2-46.      Lustre  between  waxy  and 
vitreous,  but  on  a  cleavage  face  pearly,  and 
on  the  fibrous  variety  silky ;  colours  white, 
greyish,  bluish,  or  greenish.    Compos.  :  Mag- 
nesia, 62'89 — 70  ;  oxide  of  iron,  0—5  "63  ;  water, 
29-48— 31-43,  &c.  Found  at  Stimaness  in  Unst, 
the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  in 
Sweden,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  North 
America.    Variety  1,  foliated  ;  var.  2  (Nema- 
lite),  fibrous.    (Dana. ) 

2.  The  same  as  Chendrodite. 

briick'-It,  a.    [BROOKED.] 

bruck'-le,  a.  [BRICKI.E,  BRITTLE.]  (Scotch.) 
(Scott:  Waverky,  ch.  Ixvii.) 

*  brtick'-ly,  a.    [Eng.  bruckUe);  and  suffix  -y.] 
Brittle.    (Halliuiell :  Contrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

Bruck'-ner-el-llte,  s.  [Named  after  the 
chemist  and  mineralogist  Bruckner.  ] 

Min. :  A  mineral  separated  from  the  yel- 
lowish-brown "brown  coal"  of  Gesterwitz. 
It  crystallizes  in  white  needles  from  an  alco- 
holic solution.  Compos. :  Carbon,  62-61 ; 
hydrogen,  9'56  ;  oxygen,  27'83  =  100.  (Dana.) 

*  brud,  *  bruid,  *  brude,  *.    [BIRD,  BRIDE.  ] 

*  brud  ale,  s.    [BRIDAL.] 

*  brud'-er-rt,  a.      [From    Scotch  brodir  =  a, 

brother.]    [BROTHER,  «.]    Fraternised. 

"  Sen  thay  are  bowit  and  bruderit  in  our  land." 
Siege  Edin.  Cottel.    Poenu,  16th  Cent,  p.  289. 

*  brud'-er-maist,  a.    [From  Scotch  brodir 
=  brother,  and    tnaist  —  most.]     Most   bro- 
therly ;  most  affectionate.    (Scotch.) 

"  Quliaia  faythfnl  brudermaitt  freind  I  am." 

Dunbar  :  Mailland  Poemt,  p.  92. 

*  brud-gume,  *.    [BRIDEGROOM.] 
brud'-y,  a.    [BROODY.]    (Scotch.) 

*  brue,  s.    [BREE.]- 

*  brug,  *  brugge, «.    [BRIDGE.]    (William  of 
Palerne,  1,674;) 

briigh,  *  brogh,  *  brock,  *  brough, 
burgh, «.  [BURGH.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  An  encampment  of  a  circular  form. 

2.  The  stronger  kind  of  "  Picts'  houses," 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Scotland 

"  We  viewed  the  Peuhts'  Brough,  or  little  circular 
fort"— Xeilft  Jour.,  p.  80. 

3.  A  burgh.    (Scotch.) 

"  In  some  hit  brugh  to  represent 
A  bailie  name?  'r 

Burnt :  Spittle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

4.  A  halo  round  the  sun  or  moon. 

"  For  she  «aw  round  about  the  moon 
A  luickle  brmifh- 
The  farmer' t  Ha',  28.    (Jamieton. ) 

brug-man  -si-a,  s.     [Named  after  Professor 


8.  J.  Brugmans,  author  of  botanical  work*, 
one  of  which  was  published  in  A.D.  1783.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Solanaceae  (Nightshades).  Brugmansfa 
arborea,  or  the  Downy-stalked  Brugmansia,  is 
a  small  evergreen  tree  about  ten  feet  high, 
with  large  corollas  protruding  from  a  spathe- 
like  calyx  nearly  four  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  outside  and  white 
within.  They  are  so  fragrant  that  one  tree 
will  perfume  the  air  of  a  large  garden.  The 
tree  grows  in  Chili. 

bru-gnj-e'-ra,  s.  [From  Bruguiere,  a  French 
botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizophoraceae  (Man- 
proves).  It  consists  of  trees,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  as  an 
astringent,  as  also  for  dyeing  black.  (Treat. 
of  Bot.) 

*  bruick,  v.t.    [BRUIK,  BROOK.] 

*  bruick,  *  brulk,  ».   [Icel.  bruk  =  a  tumour.] 

A  kind  of  boil.    (.Scotch.) 

"  Brukit,  bylls.  blobbis,  and  blisteris." 

Roults  Curling,  61.  Compl.,  p.  830. 
"To  heal  brv.tek,  byle,  or  blister." 
Polwart  :  Plyting.     Wat  ton  t  Coll..  lit  11. 

*  brulk,  *  bruick,  v.t.    [BROOK,  v.]    (Scotch.) 
bruil  -zie  (z  silent),  s.    [BRULYIE.] 

bru'-In,  s.  [The  name  of  the  bear  in  the 
notable  beast  epic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  termed 
Beineke  Fucks  (Reynard  tlie  Fox).  (Trench  : 
English  Past  and  Present,  p.  61.)  Bruiu  the 
animal  was  from  Dut.  bruin  =  brown,  imply- 
ing that  the  animal  was  of  that  colour.] 
[BROWN.]  A  familiar  name  given  to  a  bear. 

"  Mean-while  th'  approach  'd  the  place  where  Bruin 
Was  now  engag'd  £o  mortal  ruin." 

Butler:  Hudibrat,  I.,  ii.  131-2. 

bruise,  *  broos  en,  *  broy  sen,  *  bre~ 
sen,  *  bri-sen,  v.t.  [From  O.  Fr.  brusser, 
bmssier,  bruser,  briser  —  to  break,  to  shiver  ; 
Mod.  Fr.  briser;  A.S.  brysan  —  to  crush.] 

(1)  To  crush,  indent,  or  discolour  by  the 
blow  of  something  blunt  and  heavy. 

"  Fellows  in  arms,  nnd  my  most  loving  friend*, 
Bruited  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny." 

M«*M/J.:  Richard  III.,  T.  S. 

(2)  To  beat  into  pieces,  to  grind  down. 

"  As  if  old  chaos  heav'n  with  earth  confusd. 
And  stars  with  rocks  together  cruslfd  and  bruiid.' 
Waller. 

To  bruise  along  :  To  ride  recklessly  without 
regard  to  damage  to  fences  or  crops,  or  sparing 
one's  horse.  (N.E.D.) 

bruise,  s.  [From  brulge,  v.  (q.v.).  In  Ger. 
brausche.] 

1.  The  act  of  bruising. 

"  One  arm'd  with  metal,  th'  other  with  wood, 
This  fit  for  bruis,;  and  that  for  blood." 

ttuditrat. 

2.  A  contusion,  an  injury  to,  and  discoloura- 
tion on  the  body  of  a  sentient  being  by  th« 
blow  of  something  blunt  and  heavy. 

(1)  Literally  : 

"  .  .     the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  Inward  bruite." 

Shaketp.:  1  Hen.  IT.,  L  & 

(2)  Figuratively  : 

"  To  bind  the  bruitet  of  a  civil  war." 


bruised,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRUISE,  v.t.} 

"  With  liruiseil  «nns  and  wreaths  of  victory.* 
Shaketp.  :  Targuin  and  Lucrtcf. 

brui'-fer,  s.    [Eng.  bntis(e);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  persons  :    One  who  bruises.    Spec.,  s 
pugilist.    (Vulgar.) 

"  Be  all  the  bruitert  cull'd  from  all  St.  Giles1." 

Byron  :  The  Curse  of  Minerva. 

2.  Of  things  :  That  which  bruises  or  crushes. 
IL  Amnng  Opticians  :  A  concave  tool  used 

in  grinding  lenses  or  the  speculums  of  tele- 
scopes. 

bruise'-wort,  *  bruise  -worte,  *  bruse  - 
wort,  *  brls'-wort,  *  brooze'-wort,  ». 

[Eng.  bmise,  and  wort.]    Various  plants  — 

1.  The  Common  Comfrey  (Symphytum  offici- 
nale.)    (Cockayne.) 

2.  The  Daisy  (Bellis  perennis.) 

"The  leaves  stam"ed  taketh  away  bruises  and 
swellings  if  they  lw  laide  thereon,  whereuiion  it  WM 
tailed  iu  olde  time  bruiteaortt.'—Qerarae:  Herbal, 
p.  612 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    se,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.    o;u  =  kw. 
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3.  The  Common  Soapwort  (Saponaria  offici- 
nalis).  (Britten  <*  Holland.) 

bruis'-ing,  pr.  pa.,  a.,  &  *.    [BRUISE,  v.t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruiting  blow." 
Dryden. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Orrf.  Lang. :  The  act,  operation,  or  pro- 
cess of  injuring  and  discolouring  the  skin  of 
a  sentient  being,  or  of  crushing  an  inani- 
mate body  to  powder,  by  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
and  blunt  instrument ;  the  state  of  being  so 
bruised. 

n.  Leather  -manufacture :  The  act  of  extend- 
ing and  rubbing  on  the  grain-side  of  curried 
leather  after  it  has  been  daubed,  dried, 
grained,  and  rubbed  with  a  crippler. 

bruising  machine.  -•. 

Agric. :  A  machine  for  bruising  rough  feed 
to  make  it  more  palatable  and  digestible  for 
stock. 

bruising-mill,  s. 

Milling:  A  hand-mill  in  which  grain  for 
feed,  malt  for  brewing,  and  flax-seed  for  press- 
ing, are  coarsely  ground. 

bruisk,  a.    [BRISK,  BRUSQUE.]    (Scotch.) 

bruit,  *  brute,  s.  [Fr.  bruit  =  noue,  dis- 
turbance, .  .  .  rumour,  fame:  Prov.  briitt, 
brluda;  Sp.  &  Port,  mido;  ital.  bruito;  Low 
Lat.  brugitus  ;  Arm.  br&d  ;  <:f.  Wei.  brud  = 
chronicle,  surmise,  conjecture  ;  broth,  brwth 
=  stir,  tumult  ;  Gael,  bmidhneach  =  talka- 
tive, babbling,  loquacious,  broighleadh  = 
bustle,  confusion.] 

J.  Ord.  Lang. : 

*1.  Noise,  tumult. 

"  Than  aroos  soche  brut  and  soche  noyse." 

Merlin,  UL  674. 

f  2.  Rumour,  report. 

"  A  bruit  ran  from  one  to  the  other  that  the  king  was 
•lain."— Sidney. 

"  Upon  some  bruin  he  apprehended  a  fear,  .  .  ."— 
Ha.ywa.rd. 

"  Aud  therefore  being  inform'd  by  bruit 
That  Dog  aud  Bear  are  at  dispute." 

Butler  :  Budibtai,  I.  i.  TS1-2. 

IL  Med. :  The  name  given  to  various  mur- 
murs or  sounds  heard  during  auscultation, 
such  as  cardiac  bruit,  placental  bruit. 

bruit,  v.t.  [From  bruit,  s.(q.\.).  In  Fr.  bruire 
=  to  roar,  rattle,  or  peal ;  ebruiter  =  to  make 
public  ;  Prov.  bmgir,  bruzir  ;  Ital.  bruire  = 
to  bustle,  to  rumble  ;  Low  Lat.  brugire  =  to 
rustle,  roar,  or  rattle.  Skeat  suggests  also 
Or.  /Spvxao/iai  (bruchaomai)  —  to  roar.]  To 
rumour,  to  report,  to  noise  abroad. 

*'.  .  .  and  thy  wild  name 

Was  ne'er  more  bruited  ia  men's  minds  than  now." 
Byron:  ChiUte  Harold,  iii.  37. 

bruit'-gd,  pa.  var.  &  a.    [BRUIT,  v.t.] 
bruit'-ing,  pr.  par.    [BRUIT,  v.t.] 

*  bruk,  *  bruken, v.    [BROOK,  v.] 

*  bruk,   *  bruke,   ».     [Lat.    bruchus;   Gr. 
ftpoii\of  (brouchos);  Ital.  bruco.]    A  locust. 

"  Am  i»  bruk  in  hi>  kynde.  that  is  the  kynde  of  locust 
or  it  haue  wenges."—  Wickliffe  :  Lee.  xi-  22. 

*  bru'-ket,  *  bru'-klt,  a.    [BROOKED  (2).] 

*  bru-kil,  *  bru  kill,  *  bru  -kyl,  *  bro'- 
kylL  *  brok'-lie,  o.    [BRICKLE,  BRITTLE.] 

*  bruk-il-nesse,     *  briik-le-nesse, 
*  brok  -Il-ness,  s.  [BRICKLENESS,  BRITTLE- 
MESS.] 

bruT-ye,  brul-yie,  brul  zie  (z  silent), 
*.  [From  Fr.  brnviller  =  to  mix  confusedly  ; 
se  brouiUer  =  to  gi-ow  dark,  ...  to  quarrel.] 
A  brawl,  broil,  fray,  or  quarrel.  (Scotch.) 

"...  like  a  proper  lad  of  his  quarter's  that  will  not 
cry  barley  in  a  brulzie.'  —  Scott  •  Waterley,  ch.  xliL 

*  brul'-ye,  *  brul-yie,  v.t.    [From  Fr.  bruler 

=  to  burn.]    Broiled,  scorched. 

"  Within  with  tyre,  that  thame  sa  bn.lyrit." 

Barbour  :  The  Brace,  IT.  151. 

brul -yle-ment,  bruil-lie-ment,  s.  [From 
Scotch  brulyie,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ment.) 
1.  The  same  as  BRULYIE  (q.v.). 

"  And  quat  their  brulgiement  at  anes." 

Kamuiy  :  Poenu,  L  WO. 

t  2.  A  battle. 

'    "  An  hundred  at  this  brnllliement  were  killed." 
Hamilton:  Wallace,  p.  «. 


brul'-zie,  s.    [BRDLYIE.]    (Scotch.) 

Bru-mai're,  s.  [Fr.  Bmmaire  ;  from  bruma 
=  the  winter  solstice.  ]  The  name  adopted 
in  October,  1793,  by  the  French  Convention 
for  the  second  month  of  the  republican  year. 
It  extended  from  October  23rd  to  the  24th 
November,  and  was  the  second  autumnal 
month. 

t  bru'-mal,  a.  [In  Fr.  brumal  ;  Ital.  brumale  ; 
from  Lat.  brumalis  =  pertaining  to  the  winter 
solstice;  Ironi  bruma.}  [BRUME.]  Pertain- 
ing to  winter  ;  winterly. 

"  About  the  brumal  solstice,  .  .  ."—  Browne  :  Vulgar 
Errort,  bk.  iii.,  ck.  x. 

t  brume,  s.  [From  Fr.  brume  =  mist,  fog  ; 
Sp.  &  Fort,  bruma  =  a  fog  at  sea  ;  Ital.  bruma 
=  winter  ;  Lat.  bruma  —  (1)  the  shortest  day 
in  the  year,  (2)  the  winter.)  Mist,  fog,  vapour. 
(Longfellow.) 

Brum  ma-gem,  s.&a.  [The  word  Birming- 
ham altered.] 

A  As  subst.  :  An  imitation  or  counterfeit 
article. 

B^s  adj.  Of  goods  :  Imitation,  counter- 
feit. 

t  brun,  s.     [BURN.]    (Scotch.)    A  small  brook. 

*  brun,  brune,  a.    [BROWN.] 

bru'-nel,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  brunella,  pru- 
nella.] [PRUNELLA.]  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  bru'-nen,  v.t.  [From  O.  Eng.  brun  =  brown.] 
[BROWN.  ]    To  become  brown. 

bru-net  te,  *  bur'-nette,  s.  [Fr.  brunette, 
from  brun  =  brown.]  A  girl  or  woman  of  a 
brown  complexion. 

"  Your  fair  women  therefore  thought  of  this  fashion 
to  insult  the  olives  and  the  brunettes'—  Additon. 

Brnn-hfl'-da,  s.  In  the  Ifibelungenlied,  the 
Queen  of  Iceland  and  wife  of  Guutner,  King 
of  Burgundy. 

Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  123rd  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Peters  on  July  31st,  1872. 

Bru'n-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Cornelius  Brun,  a 
traveller'in  the  Levant  and  Russia  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Bruniacese  (Bruniads).  The  species 
are  small,  pretty,  evergreen,  heath-like  shrubs 
or  under-shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

brun-I-a'-ce-ae,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
brunia  (q.  v).  ;  and  fern.  plur.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot.  :  An  order  of  plants  classed  by  Lindley 
under  his  55th,  or  Umbellal  Alliance.  They 
have  a  five-cleft  calyx,  five  petals,  five  stamina, 
inferior  fruit,  two  or  one-celled,  with  seeds 
solitary  or  in  pairs.  Leaves  small,  imbricated, 
rigid.  Appearance  heath-like.  Nearly  all  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1847  sixty-five 
were  known.  (Lindley.)  [BRUNIA.] 

"brun'-ied,  a.  [From  bruny;  -ed.]  Clothed 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  protected  against  attack. 

brun'-I-on,  s.  [From  Fr.  brugnon  ;  Ital. 
brugna,  prugna.]  [PRUNE.] 

Hort.  :  A  nectarine,  a  novel  variety  of  the 
peach  fruit. 

Brnn'-neVs  glands,  s.  pi.    [See  def.) 

Physiul.  :  Small  Compound  glands  in  the 
sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  duodenum  aud  the 
upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  opening  into  the 
lumen  of  the  intestine.  Named  from  the  dis- 
coverer. J.  K.  Brunner  (It553-1727> 

bru-no'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Robt.  Brown, 
the  celebrated  botanist,  who  was  born  at 
Montrose  iu  1773,  and  died  in  London  in  1858. 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Bru- 
noniaceae  (q.v.).  The  species  are  scabious- 
looking  blue-flowered  Australian  herbs. 


S-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
brunonia  (q.v.J;  and  fern.  plur.  adj.  suffix 
-acece.] 

Bot.  :  Brunoniads,  an  order  of  plants  placed 
by  Dr.  Lindley  under  his  48th  or  Echial 
Alliance.  The  ovary  is  superior  and  one- 
celled,  with  a  single  erect  ovule.  The  fruit  is 
a  membranous  utricle.  The  leaves  are  radical 
and  entire,  the  flowers  are  blue  ;  they  are  col- 
lected in  heads  surrounded  by  enlarged  bracts. 


bru-no'-ni-ads.  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
brunonia  (q.v.)  ;  and  plur.  suffix  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  10 
the  order  Brunoniaeese  (q.v.). 

bru-no  -nl-an,  a.  [Named  after  Dr.  John 
Brown,  who  'was  born  at  Dunse  in  1735,  and 
died  in  London  in  1788.]  Pertaining  to  or 
emanating  from  the  person  mentioned  in  the 
etymology. 

Brnnonian  theory. 

Med.  :  A  theory  or  rather  hypothesis,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  living  system  was  re- 
garded as  an  organised  machine  endowed  with 
excitability,  kept  up  by  a  variety  of  external 
or  internal  stimuli,  that  excitability  consti- 
tuting life.  Diseases  were  divided  into  sthenic 
or  asthenic,  the  former  from  accumulated 
and  the  latter  from  exhausted  excitability. 
[STHENIC,  ASTHENIC.]  Darwin,  author  of  the 
Zoonomia,  adopted  the  theory  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  Rasori  introduced  it  into  Italy, 
where  it  flourished  for  a  time,  and  then  had 
to  be  abandoned,  as  it  ultimately  was  every- 
where. 

Bruns-fel-si-a,  *.  [Named  after  Otho 
.Brunsfels  of  Mentz,  who  in  1530  published 
figures  of  plants.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Solanaceae  or  Nightshades.  The  species 
are  handsome  tropical  shrubs,  with  neat  foliage 
and  showy  white  or  purple  flowers.  They 
come  from  the  West  Indies. 

*  brun  stone.     *  brun  st  on,     *  brun'- 
stoon  (0.  Eng.),  brun  -stane  (Scotch),  s.  & 
a.    Brimstone,  sulphur.    [BRIMSTONE.] 

brunstane-match,  s.  A  match  dipped 
in  sulphur.  (Scotch.) 

*  brun'-St6n-$r,  a.    [BRDNSTON.]    Of  or  re- 
sembling brimstone. 

"  The!  that  saten  on  hem  hadden  f  yry  haberiouns, 
and  iacyuctiiies  and  bruwtony."—  Wickliffe  :  Apoe.  if. 
17. 

Bruns  '-wick,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  city  and  duchy  in  Ger- 
many. 

B.  ^ls   adj.  :    Pertaining   to   this    city  or 
duchy. 

Brunswick-black,  s.  A  composition  of 
lampblack  and  tuipentine,  used  for  imparting 
a  jet  black  appearance  to  iron  articles. 

Brunswick-green,  s.   [Eng.  Brunswick, 

awl  green.  In  Ger.  Br  ninschweiger-grun.  So 
called  because  it  was  first  made  in  Brunswick 
by  Gravenhorst.]  A  green  pigment,  prepared 
by  exposing  copper  turnings  to  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  iu  the  open  air.  I 
pale  bluish  green,  insoluble,  eupric 
chloride,  CuCl./3CuO'4H2O. 

*  brun'-swyne,  s.    [O.  Eng.  brun  =  brown  ; 
and  swyne  =  swine.  ]    A  porpoise. 

"  Bnmtwyne,  or  delfyos.  Foca,  detphinut,  tuillut, 
Cath."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

brunt,  s.    [Icel  bruna  =  to  advance  with  the 
heat  of  fire  ;  brenna  =  to  burn.] 
1.  A  violent  attack,  a  furious  onset. 

"  Brunt.     IniiMut,  impetut."—  Prompt.  Part. 

If  Now  only  used  in  the  phrases  :  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  =  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the 
place  where  it  burns  most  fiercely  ;  and  the 
brunt  of  the  onset  or  attack. 

"Theae  tr.  ops  had  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  tbo 
onset.'—  Macaulay  :  ilitt.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

*2.  A  blow,  attack.    (Lit.  <tfig.) 

"  And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball." 

Bitdibrat.  pt  L,  C.  1 

"Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy  hounds  are  small. 
Eudurest  the  brunt,  aud  darest  defy  them  alL 

C'owper:  Expostulation. 

1  3.  A  contact  or  conflict  with. 

"Our  first  brunt  with  some  real  affair  of  common 
life."—  liaac  Taylor. 

*  brunt,  *  brun-tun,  v.i.     [BRUNT,  s.]    To 
make  a  violent  attack,  to  rush  upon. 

"  nnintun.  or  make  a  soden  stertynge  (burtyn.  P.) 
Jntilio,  Cath."—  Promf*.  Pan. 

brunt,  pret.  of  v.,  pa.  par.,  &  a.  [BuRW, 
BURNT.]  Scotch  for  did  burn,  burnt 

*  bru-ny,  *  brnni,  *  brunie,  *  brenie, 
*  breni,  *  brlni,  *  burne,  s.   [BIRNIE.]  A 
corslet,  a  breastplate. 

"  He  wati  dispoyled  of  his  brunt" 

Oatf.  &  lireen  Knight,  Ma 


It  is  a 
oxy- 


bSil,  bo"y ;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -L 
-«ian,  - tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sign  -  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun,     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -le,  &c.  =  bel,  el. 
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brurd— brustling 


•  brurd  (1),  *.    [BBOOD.] 
»  brurd  (2),  *.    [BRERD.] 

•  brurd-ful,  a.    [BRERDFUL.] 

•  brus,  v.    [BRUSCH.  J 

•  bras,  *.    [From  O.  Scotch  brus,  brusch  (q. v.).] 
Force,  impetus. 

"  Anil  with  his  brut  and  fard  of  watir  broun. 
The  dykys  and  the  schorys  betis  douu." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  55,  St. 

"brusch,  *  brus,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  IT.  &  Gael. 
bris  =  to  break,  or  from  Eng.  bruise  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans,  (of  the  forms  brusch  and  brus): 
To  force  open,  to  press  up. 

"  Wpe  he  stwrly  bruichvd  the  dure. 
And  laid  it  flatlyugU  In  the  time." 

Wyntoun,  v.  S3. 

B.  Intrans.  (of  the  form  brusch)  :  To  burst 
forth,  to  rush,  to  issue  with  violence. 

"  The  how  cauerne  of  his  wuunde  ane  flude 
Furth  brutchit  of  the  blaknit  dedely  blude." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  308,  10. 

•  brusch  alle,     *  brush-a-ly,    s.      fFr. 
broussailles  —  brushwood.]  [BRUSH,  s.]  Brush- 
wood. 

"Briachalle  (brtahaly,  K.)  Sarmentum,  Cath.  ro- 
menfum,  Ug.  in  ratio,  ramalia,  arbuttum." — Prompt. 
Part. 

•  bruse,  v.  &  s.    [BRUISE.] 

"  That,  through  the  brtuft  of  his  former  fight, 
lie  now  unable  was  to  wreake  his  old  despight" 
Spenier:  F.  Q.,  IV.  L  39. 

bruse,  bruise,  s.    [BROOSE.]   (Scotch.) 
t  To  ride  tlte  bruse  : 

1.  To  run  a  race  on  horseback  at  a  wedding. 

2.  To  strive,  to  contend  in  anything. 

•  bruse'-wort,  s.    [BRUISEWORT.] 

brush  (l),  *  brusche,  *  brusshe,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

broce,  broche,  brosse  —  brusliwood  ;   Low  Lat. 
brustia,    bnscia  =•  underwood,    a    thicket. 
Compare  M.  H.  Ger.  broz  =  a  bud  ;  Fr.  brous- 
tailles  =•  brushwood.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  Brushwood,  underwood. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  cleaning  clothes,  Ac., 
by  sweeping  up  or  away  particles  of  dirt,  dust, 
&c.    Probably  from  the  original  implements 
having  been  made  of  twigs  or  brooms. 

"  Wyped  it  with  a  brusthe."  —  La.nalu.nd :  Piert 
flow.,  i,k.  xliL,  460. 

(3)  The  pencils  used  by  painters. 

"  Artists,  attend— your  briwhes  and  your  paint- 
Produce  them— take  a  chair— now  draw  a  saint." 
Cowper:  Truth. 

J  To  gie  a  brush  at  any  kind  of  work,  to 
assist  by  working  violently  for  a  short  time. 
(Scotch.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (I)  An  attack,  assault 

"  And  tempt  uot  yet  the  bruthrt  of  the  war.' 

Shoketp. :  Trail,  and  Crett.,  v.  S. 

(2)  A  slight  skirmish. 

"  He  might,  methinks,  hare  stood  one  briah  with 
them,  and  have  yielded  when  there  had  been  no 
remedy."— Banyan  :  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

JL  Technically :  The  bushy  tail  of  a  fox. 
"As  If  he  were  a  hunted  fox,  beginning  to  droop 
his  bruth.'—Hacmillaiit  Mag.,  A  tig  ,  1862,  p.  280. 

U  Obvious  compound  :  Brush-maker. 

brush  apple,  s.  The  name  given  in 
Australia  to  Achras  austraiis.  (Treat.  ofBot.) 

brush-cherry,  *.  The  name  given  in 
Australia  to  Trochocarpa  laurina.  (Treas.  of 
Sot.) 

brush-hat,  *.  A  hat  in  which  the  surface 
!•  continually  brushed  by  a  hand-brush 
during  the  process  of  sizing,  so  as  to  bring  a 
nap  to  the  surface. 

brush-puller,  s. 

Agric. :  A  machine  for  pulling  up  brush- 
wood by  the  roots. 

brush-scythe,  s.  A  long-handled  bill 
for  cutting  hedges,  brushwood,  tc. 

brush-shaped,  a. 

1.  Corresponding    to    Lat.  muscariform.it: 
Shaped  like,  a  brush—  slender,  and  terminated 
by  a  tult  of  longhair.     Example,  the  style  or 
stigma  of  numerous  composite  plants. 

2.  Corresponding    to    Lat.  aspergilliformis. 

[ASPERGILLIFORM.] 


brush-turkey,  s. 

Ornilh. :  A  large  gregarious  species  of  bird, 
Tallegalla  Lathami.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Australia.  It  makes  its  nest  in  large  mounds 
of  brushwood,  &c.,  which  it  collects,  and  from 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

brush  wattle-bird,  s.  The  Wattled 
Honey-eater,  A  nthochcera  carunculata,  one  of 
the  Meliphaginse.  It  is  from  Australia. 

brush-wheels,  s.  pi. 

1.  Toothless  wheels  used  in  light  machinery 
for  driving  other  wheels  by  Ihe   contact  of 
anything  brushlike  or  soft,  as  bristles,  cloth, 
&c.,    with    which     the     circumferences   are 
covered. 

2.  Revolving    brushes    used    by   tuniera, 
lapidaries,  silversmiths,  &c.,  for  polishing. 

*  brush  (2),  s.     [BREEZE  (2),  «.]    A  locust. 
(Wickli/e:  Irn.  xxxiii.  4.) 

brush,  *  brusche,  v.t.  &  i.    [BRUSH,  *.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  sweep  or  remove  dust  or  dirt  from 
anything  by  means  of  a  brush. 

"  The  robes  to  kei>e  well,  and  also  to  bruirht  them 
clenly.'1— Babeet  ttuok  (ed.  Funiivall).  p.  180. 

"He  brushes  his  hat  o'  moniiutf."— Shake tp.  :  Muck 
Ado.  lit  2. 

2.  To  remove  with  a  light  touch  as  with  a 
brush  ;  to  sweep  off. 

"  And  from  the  boughs  bruth  off  the  evil  dew." 

Milton. 

3.  To  touch  lightly  or  quickly,  as  in  passing. 

"  High  o'er  the  billows  flew  the  massy  load, 
And  near  the  ship  came  thund'riug  on  the  flood. 
It  almost  brush'd  the  helm."  Pope. 

*  4.  To  paint  or  make  clean,  as  with  a  brush  ; 
to  decorate,  renovate. 

"  I  have  done  my  best  to  bruih  you  up  like  your 
neighljours.'  —  Pope. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  set  in  motion  or  move  as  a  brush ;  to 
cause  to  pass  lightly. 

"  A  thousand  nights  have  brvtU'd  their  balmy  wings 
Over  these  eyes."  Dryden. 

<lf  To  brush  up  or  brush  down :  To  tidy, 
make  neat  and  clean.  To  brush  aside:  To 
remove  from  one's  way.  To  brush  away :  To 
remove. 

"  A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  move. 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  bruth'd  away  by  love." 
liryiten  :  Cymon  and  Jphigenia,  228,  229. 

2.  To  thrash,  beat. 

•       "...   and  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  had  their 
coats  soundly  br.  shed  by  them."— Bunt/an  :  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  quickly  by  touching,  or  almost 
touching,    something  in  passing.    (Generally 
with  the  prep,  or  adv.  by.) 

"  Nor  took  him  down,  but  bruiKd  regardless  by." 

Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  lightly  over,  to  skim. 

"  And  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool." 

Dryden. 

T  To  brush  along:  To  succeed,  fare  (col- 
loquial). To  brush  against :  To  touch,  or  come 
in  contact  with  lightly. 

*  brush-a-ly,  *.    [BRUSCHALLE.] 
brushed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [BRUSH,  v.] 

brush '-er,  ».     [Eng.   brush ;  -er.]     One  who 
uses  a  brush. 

*  brush '-i  ness,  s.    [Eng.  brushy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  brushy  ;  roughness. 

"  Considering  the  brut/tinea  and  angulosity  of  the 
parts  of  the  air."— tt.  More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul.  b. 

EL,  AX.  31. 
brush'  mg,  ?»•.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [BRUSH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  removing  dirt  or 
dust  by  means  of  a  brush. 

brushing  machine,  s. 

1.  Hat-making :    A    machine   for  brushing 
hats,  to  remove  the  dust  after  pouncing,  or  to 
lay  the  nap  smoothly. 

2.  Wonllen  manufacture :   A  machine  used 
to  lay  the  nap  on  cloth  before  shearing.    It 
has  a  cylinder  covered  with  brushes. 

3.  Flax  manufacture :  A  machine  for  scutch- 
ing flax,  in  which  the  beaters  are  superseded 
by  stiff  brushes  of  whalebone. 

brush'-ite,   *.      [Named   after   Prof.    G.    J. 
Brush,  suffix  -ite  (A/in.)  (q.v.)  ] 


Min. :  A  monoclinic  transparent  or  twinslu- 
cent  mineral,  on  some  faces  of  its  crystals 
pearly,  on  others  vitreous,  and  on  others 
splendent.  Hardness,  2— 2  "5  ;  sp.  gr.,  2'SOS. 
It  is  colourless  to  pale  yellowish.  Compos.  : 
Phosphoric  acid,  39-95—41 '50;  lime,  32'11— 
3273  ;  water,  25'95— 26'33,  &c.  It  is  found 
among  the  rock  guano  of  Aves  Island  and 
Sombrero  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  (Dana.) 

brush-like,  a.  [Eng.  brush ;  like.]  Like  a 
brush. 

brush-wood,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  brush,  and  wood .] 
[BRUSH,  *.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Brush,  underwood,  low,  scrubby  thickets. 

"  The  brushwood  of  the  mountain  of  8omma  was 
•oon  in  a  flame."— Hertchel :  Pop.  Lectures,  p.  27. 

2.  Small  branches  cut  for  firewood,  Ac. 

"  Her  scanty  stock  of  brufhurood.  blazing  clear." 

Cooper  :  The  Talk,  bk.  iv. 

*  B.  As  adjective  :  Rotten,  useless. 

"What  safety  from  such  brushwood  helps  as  thes»r 
Dryden :  Keligio  Laid. 

t  brush'-y,  a.  [Eng.  brush ;  -y.]  Resembling 
a  brush  ;  rough,  shaggy.  (Boyle.) 

*  brus  it,  pa.  par.    [Low  Lat.  brusdus,  brust- 
us=  ornamented  with  needle-work.] 

"  With  nedil  werk  brutit  riche  and  fyne." 

Doug.  :   Virgil,  298,  13. 

''brusk,  a.    [BRUSQUE.] 

brusque  (pron.  brusk),  a.  [Fr.  brusque  = 
rude  ;  Ital.  brusco  — .  sharp,  sour.]  Rough, 
rude,  blunt,  unceremonious. 

"  The  speech  verged  on  rudeness,  but  it  was  delivered 
with  a  briayue  openness  that  implied  tlie  absence  of 
any  personal  intention."— O.  Eliot :  Felix  Holt,  p.  61. 

brusque  ness,  *  brusk  ness,  s.  [Eng. 
brusk,  brusque ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being 
brusque  ;  bluntness  of  manner. 

*brussch-et,s.  [Dimin.  of  brush  (q.v.).  C£ 
Fr.  bruse  =  butcher's-broom.]  A  thicket, 
underwood. 

"  And  In  that  like  brutschet  .  .  ." 

Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  34.,  1.  800. 

Brus  -self,  s.    [The  capital  of  Belgium.] 
Brussels-carpet,  s.    [CARPET.] 

Brussels-lace,  s.  A  kind  of  lace  made 
originally  at  Brussels. 

"  No,  let  a  charming  chintz,  and  Bruuels  lace." 

Pope  :  Mar.  Ea.,  Ep.  1. 

Brussels-point :  Brussels-lace  with  the  net- 
work made  by  the  pillow  and  bobbins. 

Brussels-ground  :  Brussels-lace  with  a  hex- 
agonal mesh,  formed  by  plaiting  and  twisting 
four  flaxen  threads  to  a  perpendicular  line  of 
mesh. 

Brussels  wire-ground  :  Brussels-lace  of  silk 
with  the  meshes  partly  straight  and  partly 
arched. 

Brussels-sprouts,  s.  pi.  The  small 
sprouts  or  heads,  each  a  perfect  cabbage  in 
miniature,  springing  from  the  stalks  of  a 
species  of  cabbage.  They  were  originally  in- 
troduced into  England  from  Belgium. 

*  brust,  *  brusten,  inf.  &,  pret.  of  v.,  pa.  par., 
&  a.    [BURST.] 

"  Low  i'  the  dust, 
An'  screechin'  out  nrosaiu  verse. 
An  like  to  briiM  /" 
Burnt :  Ea,rnttt  Cry  and  Projwr. 
"  Eftsoones  shee  grew  to  great  Impatience, 
And  into  termes  of  open  outrage  brutt. " 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  L  48. 

*  brust  (1),  s.    [BREAST.] 

*  brust  (2),  s.     [A.S.  byrst  =  loss  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
brust  =  fracture.]     Damage,  defect,      (faya- 
man,  1,610.) 

*  brus  tcl,  *brus-tle,  *  brus-tyl,  *  brus- 
tylle,  s.    [BRISTLE,  s.]    A  bristle. 

"  Bmttyl  of  a  swyjie,  K.  P.  Seta.'— Prompt.  Par*. 

*  brus -tie,  *  brus-tel,  v.  i.    [A.  S.  brastlian.} 
[BRESTLE.] 

1.  To  make  a  crackling  noise  ;  to  crackle. 

"He  writeth  with  a  slepy  noise. 
And  bnaile'h  as  a  monken  iwise. 
Whan  it  is  throwe  into  the  panne." 

Homer:  C.A.,  II  93. 

2.  To  rise  up  against  one  fiercely  ;  to  bustle. 

"I'lliruJftonptohim." 

utaxnj  :  The  Atheltt,  1684, 

*briist'-Hng,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.     [BRUSTLE,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wno,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     «,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fontsur — brybe 
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C.  At  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  a  crackling 
noise  ;  a  crackling,  rustling. 

•  brnsur,  *  brnsure,  s.    [BRISURE.]    A  frac- 
ture, a  breaking  of  anything. 

"Briaur  tor  brutur,  «ye  tor  eye;"—  WicUfe:  LetU. 
xxiv.  M. 

•  brut,  v.i.       [Fr.   brouter  ;    O.  Fr.  brouster.  ] 
[BROWZE.]      To    browze,    graze.      {Evelyn.) 
(Webster.) 

•bru'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  bruta,  n.  pi.  of  adj.  brutus 
=  (1)  heavy,  unwieldy  ;  (2)  dull,  stupid,  also 
Irrational.] 

Zool.  :  Linnseus's  name  for  the  second  of  his 
seven  orders  of  the  class  Mammalia.  He  in- 
cludes under  it  the  genera  Elephas,  Triche- 
chus,  Bradypus,  Myrmecophaga,  Manis,  and 
Dasypus. 

•  brn-tag,   *  bre-tage,   s.      [Fr.    breteche.] 
A  parapet  of  a  wall,  a  rampart. 

"  Trwe  tulkkes  in  toures  teneled  wyth-inne, 

Ill  bigge  bnuage  of  horde.  bulde  oil  the  walles," 
Mar.  Eng.  Allic.  Poems  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Cleanness,  l.lis9-9a 

brn'-tal,  *  bru  -tall,  a.  [In  Dan.  ,  Ger.  ,  Fr. 
and  Port,  brutal;  Sp.  brutal;  Ital.  brutale  = 
fierce  ;  all  from  Lat.  brutes.]  [BRUTA.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  to  the  inferior  animals. 

"To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 
Of  brutal  kind  .  .  .'—Milion:  P.  L.,  bk,  it 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  persons:   Having  a  disposition  like 
that  of  the  inferior  animals. 

(a)  Gen.  :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(6)  Spec  :  Fierce,  cruel.    [BRUTALITY.] 

"  By  brutal  Marius  and  keen  Sy  Ha  first." 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  pt  iii. 

(2)  Of  character,  action,  or  conduct  :  Charac- 
teristic, or  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  brutes  rather  than  from  men  ;  resulting 
from  ungoverued  passion  or  appetite. 

(3)  Of  the  manners  :  Unrefined. 

"  Hi»  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exil'd." 

Itryden  :  Cymon  and  l/j/iigtmia,  218-19. 
"  See  how  the  hall  with  brutal  riot  flow  j." 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  pt.  v.  160. 

bru'-tal-ise,  v.t.    [BRUTALIZE.] 

tbru-tal-ism,  s.  [Eng.  brutal  ;  -ism.]  Bru- 
tality. 

"From  the  lowest  brutallm  to  the  present  degree 
of  civiUzati..u.'  —  Vuurtvrf*  Review,  xlv.  439. 

toru-taT-1-ty,  .<•   [From  Fr.  brutalite.  In  Dan. 
brutalltet  ;    Ger.   brutaiitdt  ;    Sp.  brutalldad  ; 
Port,  brutalidade  ;  Ital.  brutalitd.] 
L  The  state  of  living  like  the  lc.7er  animals. 

"To  sink  it  [human  nature]  lutotlie  cc.aditiou  of 
brutality:  —  Atlaiton:  Spectator,  So.  16S. 

*  2.  Irrationality,  lack  of  intelligence. 

"\l  y,Vwi"  "ot  »""'""»»  schools  and  universities, 

"     T"*"  *-~-LalinK 


3.  Animal  nature,  sensuality. 

"T"*  heavy  brutality  ...  of  the  court  of  Lewi* 
IV.  -John  Morlet  :  Voltaire  (ed.  1886).  p.  4«. 

4.  Inhumanity,  cruelty    like  that  of  the 
brutes. 

"  Inhuman,  hellish  brutality."—  Defoe  :  Robinson 
Crutoe  led.  1870),  p  83. 

5.  A  savagely  cruel  action. 

"The  brutalize*  that  were  every  day  enacted."- 
Jokn  Jlorlry  :  Dtderot,  it  Xti. 

t  brn-tal-i-za'-tfon,  brii-tal-i-sa'-tion, 

».      [Eng.   brutalize)  ;    -ation.]      The  act   of 
making  brutal  ;  the  state  of  being  made  brutal. 

txru'-tal-ize,  bru'-tal-ise,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng. 
brutal;  -ize  ;  Fr.  bnttaiiser  =  to  treat  brutally.] 

A.  Trans.  .•  To  render  brutal. 

"  Strange  1  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
lu  human  mould,  should  or  raiite  by  choice 
His  nature  "       C-nrper  :  The  Tcuk,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  brutal 

".  .  .  he  mixed,  in  a  kind  of  transport,  with  bis 
countrymen,  brutalized  with  them  in  their  habit  and 
manners.  "—A  ddison. 

bru  -tal-ized,  bru'-tal-ised,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[BRUTALIZE.] 

bru  -tal-iz-Ing,  bru  -tal-is-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,&s.    [BRITTALIZE.] 

A.&'B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  :  Brutalization. 

Oru'-tal-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  brutal;  -ly.}     In  a 
brutal  manner  ;   cruelly  or  indecently,  as  a 


brute  rather  than  a  man  might  be  expected  to 
do. 

"  Mrs.  Ball  aimed  a  knife  at  John,  though  John 
threw  a  bottle  at  her  head,  very  brutally  indeed.'— 
Aruuthnot. 

brute,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  brut  fm.)  and  brute  (f. )  (adj.), 
and  brute  (a.);  Prov.  brut;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital. 
bruto  ;  Lat.  brutus  =  (1)  heavy,  unwieldy,  im- 
movable, (2)  dull,  stupid ; 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Inanimate,  unconscious. 

"...  not  the  sons  of  brute  earth,  .  .  ."—Itentlty 

(2)  Pertaining  to  the  inferior  animals  ;  irra- 
tional. 

"...  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought" 

THom.mii :  Sensoni ;  Spring. 

2.  Fig. :   Bestial ;   resembling  the  inferior 
animals,  or  some  of  them. 

(1)  In  violence  or  cruelty. 

"  Brute  violence,  and  proud  tyrannick  pow'r." 

Milton. 

(2)  In  inability  to   appreciate   the   higher 
emotions  ;  unpolished. 

"  One  whose  brute  feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. " 

Scott :  JJarmion,  U.  21 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  LU.  :  Any  one  of  the  inferior  animals. 

"  Hade  nothing  but  a  brute  the  slave  of  sense  " 

Cowper :  Prepress  of  A'rror. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  man  of  coarse  character,  or  deficient 
in  sense  or  culture  ;  an  ignoramus. 

"And  get  the  brutes  the  power  tliemsels. 
To  choose  their  herds." 

Burnt:  The  Tail  ffrrdt. 

"  While  brawny  brutef  in  stupid  wonder  stare." 
Byron :  The  Curse  of  Minerva, 

(2)  The  brutal  part  of  the  nature. 
"Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man." 

Burnt :  Stamat.    {The  Prospect  of  Death.) 

If  Compound    of    obvious     signification  : 
Brute-like. 

*  brute,  s.    [BRUIT.] 

*  brute,  v.t.    [BRUIT,  v.] 


*  bru-tel,  a.    [BRITTLE.] 

'  bru-tel-nesse,  s.    [BRITTLENESS.] 

*  bru'te-ly, adv.    [Eng.  brute;  -ly.]   Violently, 
like  a  brute  ;  rudely,  impetuously.    (Milton.) 

*  bru-ten,  v.t.    [From  A.S.  brytnn  =  to  break, 
breotan  =  to    bruise,   to    l>rea"k  ;    Sw.    bryta ; 
Dan.  bryde.]    To  break  to  pieces. 

"...  setten  al  on  fure 

And  do  bruten  alle  the  bumcs,  that  >«  now  ther-inne," 
K'illium  of  fitter  ne,  3.TS9-60. 

"  brute-ness,  s.    [Eng.  brute;  -ness.]    Bru- 
tality. 

"  Thou  doUrd  vile. 

That  with  thy  brutene-s  shriidst  thy  comely  age." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IL  Vlil.  12. 

bru-ti  f  I-ca'-tion,  s.    [BRUTIFY.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  biutifying. 

2.  Brutal  or  degraded  condition     (N.E.D.) 

t  brut'-I-fy,  v.t.    [Lat.  brutus  ;  i  connective ; 
andyncio  =  to  make.)    T<>  make  brutal. 

"Hopeless  slavery  effectually  brutifes  the  intellect." 
—J.  S.  Mill :  PolU.  £am.  (ed.  1848),  vol.  L,  bk.  ii,  ch. 
T.,  5  2,  p.  295. 

*  bru-til,  a.    [BRITTLE.] 

bru  t-ish,  n.    [Eng.  brut(e);  -ish.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  inferior  animals ;  animal, 
bestial 

"  Osiris.  Isis.  Orus,  and  their  train, 
With  monstrous  ahai>es  and  sorceries  abus'd 
Fauatick  Egypt,  and  hi-r  priests  to  seek 
Their  waiid  rmg  gods  disguis'd  in  liruiith  forms." 
Milton  :  P.  L. 

2.  Resembling  some,  or  the  generality  of 
the    inferior   animals  ;     manifesting   animal 
rather  than  distinctively  human  character- 
istics. 

(1)  In  a  coarse  organisation  leading  to  cruelty 
or   inhumanity :    Rough,    brutal,    ferocious, 
cruel,  inhuman. 

"  Brutes,  and  bruttih  men.  are  commonly  more  able 
to  bear  pain  than  others."— (.'me. 

(2)  In  the  undue  or  unseasonable  indulgence 
of  the  appetites:    Gross,  carnal,  indecent  in 
conduct. 

"  As  sensual  as  the  brutish  stiug  itself." 

Shakes,:  :  Al  gou  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

".  .  .  he  stackers  to  bis  table  again,  and  there  acts 
over  the  same  brutish  scene." — South. 


(3)  In  dullness  or  stupidity  :  Dull,  stupid, 
senseless. 

"  Everyman  kbrutith  inhis  knowledge."—  /«r.x.  14. 

(4)  In  absence  nf  knowledge  or  refinement: 
Ignorant,  uncivilised. 

"  They  were  not  so  brutish,  that  they  could  b*  Ig- 
norant to  call  upon  the  name  of  God."—  Hooter. 

t  brut'-isb-lfc  adv.  [Eng.  brutish  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
brutish  manner,  after  the  manner  of  a  brute 
rather  than  a  man,  with  cruelty,  indecency, 
stupidity,  or  brutal  gnorance. 

"  .  .  .  .  and  afterwards  are  carried  brutlthly  into  all 
palpab'?  impiety."—  Bp.  Hall:  Cant.  Golden  Calf. 

t  brut  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  brutish  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  lieing  brutal,  resemblance  to 
the  inferior  animals  in  some  marked  resj>ecU  ; 
animality,  brutality,  savageness. 

"  All  other  courage,  besides  that,  is  not  true  valour, 
but  bratiihnen."—Hprat. 

t  brut'-if  m,  s.  [Eng.  brut(e)  ;  -ism.]  A  quality 
or  tiie  qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  brute. 

*  brut-nen,  v.t.    [BRITNEN.] 
brutte,  v.i.  &  t.    [Baowbis,  v.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  The  same  as  browse  (q.v.X 
"  What  the  goats  so  easily  brut'ed  upoa" 

Evelyn  :  Acetaria,  aiter  sect  8J. 

B.  Transitive  : 

"  The  cow  bruts  the  young  wood."        Grose. 

*  brut-ten,  v.t.    [A.S.  bryttan  ;  O.  Icel.  brytja, 
(Jtob.   Manning:    Hist.   Eng.  (ed.  Furnivall), 
244,  10.)    (Stratmann.).']    To  break. 

*  brut-ten-et,  pa.  par.  [A  S.  bryttan,  bryttian; 
Sw.  bryta;  Dan.  bryde  =  to  destroy  ;  A.S.  brytst 
=  a  fragment  ;  Eng.  brittle.]    Destroyed,  slain. 

"  The  i  mperour  entred  in  a  wey  euene  to  attele 
To  haue  onutenet  that  bur  and  '  s  e  abaie  setbthen.* 
William 


brut'-ting,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BRUTTE.] 

A.  ^s  present  participle  :    (See  the  verK) 

B.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  browsing. 

"Of  all  the  foresters,  this  [horn  beam]  preserve* 
itself  best  from  the  brultingt  of  the  deer."—  Ktelyn,  L 

bru  -turn  fill-men,  a.  [Latin.  Literally,  a 
senseless  ligiitning-flash  or  "  thunderbolt."] 
A  threat  which  has  a  formidable  sound  but 
ends  by  doing  no  damage. 

*  brux-le,  v.t.    [Scand.  brixla  =  to  reprove, 
reproach.]    To  upbraid,  to  repiove. 

"Thenne  a  wyude  of  goddez  worde  efte  the  wygh* 

br.alez." 
Ear.  ing.  AUU.  Poemt(ed.  Morris);  Patience,  S45. 

*  bruy'-dale,  s.    [BRIDAL.] 

*bruze,  v.t.  [BRUISE.]  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IIL 
ix.  19.) 

*  bruz'-zafig,  s.    [From  Sw.  bruza  =  to  roar  ; 
Dan.  bruise  —  to  roar,  to  foam  ;    Dut  bruise* 
—  to  foam,  to  snort.]    The  roaring  of  a  bear, 
the  noise  made  by  a  bear.    (Scotclt.) 

"  Mioling  of  tygers,  bruizing  of  bears,  *c,"—  Ur* 
qvhart:  Kabtlait. 

*  brwk,  v.t.    [BROOK,  r.]    (Scotch.) 

*brwnd,  s.  [BRAND.]  (Scotch.)  (Wallace, 
viii.  l,05i.) 

bry'-a,  *.  [Lat.  brya;  Gr.  ftpua.  (brua)  =  a 
shrub—  one  of  the  tamarisks,  Tamarix  gallica, 
africuna,  or  orientalis.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants. 
Brya  Elenus  is  the  Jamaica  or  West  Indian 
Ebony-tree.  [EBONY.]  The  rough  twiggy 
branches  are  used  for  riding-  whips.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

bry-a'-ce-»,  «.  pi.    [From  Mod.  Lat  bryw* 
(q.v.);  and  tern.  plur.  adj.  sulh'x  -aceue.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Gen.  :   Urn-mosses,  a  natural  order   of 
Muscals,  distinguished  by  having  the  spore- 
cases  valveless,  with  an  operculum  without 
elaters.    In  184ti  Lindley  enumerated  forty-four 
genera  and,  with  a  query,  1,100  species  as 
belonging  to  the  order.    They  are  found  in  all 
humid  climates,  but  abound  in  the  temperate 
rather  than  in  the  polar  regions.    [BRYUM.] 

2.  Spec.  :    A    large   group  of  acrocarpous 
mosses  having  a  double  row  of  teeth,  the 
inner  united  at  the  base  by  a  common  plicate 
membrane.    It  constitutes  part  of  the  order 
Bryaceae.    [No.  1.]    (Treos.  of  Bot.) 

*  brybe,  v.  &  &    [BRIBE.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -t ion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -dons,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.     -pie,  -tie,  &c.  =  pel,  tel. 
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•bryche,  a.  [AS.  bryce  =  liable  to  break.] 
Frail,  vaiu  (Greiu),  reduced,  poor  (Morris  £ 
Skeat). 

"  Now  ys  Pers  bycome  bryche. 
That  er  wan  botbe  stoule  mid  ryche." 

Kobert  of  Brunne,  5,821-53. 

*bryd»*brydde,s.  [BIRD.]  (Prompt.  Farv., 
Ac.) 

*bryde,s.    [BRIDE.]    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,764.) 

*  bryde-lyme,  s.    [BIRDLIME.] 

*  bry-del-yn,  v.t.    [BRIDLE,  t>.] 

*  bry'-dllle,  *  bry'-dylle,  s.    [BRIDLE,  s.] 
(.Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bryge,  ».    [BRIOUE.  ]    Debate,  contention. 

"  Uruae.  or  debate  (bryggvng,  K.)    Briga,  ditcemlo." 
Prompt,  fan. 

*  brygge,  s.    [BRIDGE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bryg-gyng,  s.    [BRIGUE.]    Debate,  conten- 
tion.    (See  example  under  bryge.) 

*  bryght,  *  bryghte,  *  bryht,  a.  [BRIGHT.  ] 
(Prompt.  Parv.,  dec.) 

*  bryghte-swerde,  s.    A  bright  sword. 

"  Brtghtfiwerde.    Splendoaa."— Prompt.  Para. 

*  bry-gOWS,  s.     [Low  Lat.  bngosus  =  quarel- 
BOliie  ;  brlgii  =  quarrel,  contention.] 


•  bry-gyr-dyll,  *  breke-gyr-dle,  ».   [O. 

Eng.  &.  Scotch  hreck  —  breeches  ;  and  gyrdle 
=  a  girdle.]  A  girdle  round  the  middle  of  the 
body. 

Lumbare,  renale.'—  Prompt.  Parv. 


*•  [From  O.  Eng.  bryllyn  (q.v.)  ; 
and  O.  Eng.  suffix  -are  —  -er.  ]  One  who  drinks 
to  a  person's  health,  or  who  gives  a  toast. 

"  Brytlare  of  drynke.  or  schenkare  (drinkshaukere, 
P.)    Propinulor,  propinatrix."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

*bryl-lyn,  v.t.  [From  A.S.  byrlian  —  to 
drink  ;  byrle  —  a  cup-bearer.]  To  give  a  toast, 
to  drink  to  one's  health. 


*  bryl-lynge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BRYLLYN.] 

"  Bryllimae  of  drynke  (of  ale,  K.)  Proptnacio."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

*  bry-lSck,  *•      [Gael,    braoilag,   breigh'lac.] 
The  whortleberry,  or  Vacciiiium  vitis  idaea. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Here  also  are  everocks,  resembling  a  strawberry, 
and  bryl'icks,  like  a  red  currant,  but  suur." — Paper? 
Aiulq.  Hoc.  Haiti,  i.  71. 

*  brym,  *  bryme,  a.    [BRIM  (2),  a.] 

"  tiriim,  or  (era.    f'eria,  ferox."— Prompt.  Parv. 

•brym-ble,  *  brym-byll,  s.     [BRAMBLE.] 
(Huloet.)    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  brjrm'-ly,  adv.     [O.  Eng.  brim ;  and  Eng. 
suffix  -ly.  J   Fiercely,  keenly.   (Wall.,  vii.  995.) 

*  brymme,  a.  A  ailv.    [BRIM,  a.  &  adv.] 

"  Ther  were,  and  also  thlsteles  thlkke, 
And  lirercs  brymme  for  tu  ))rikke." 

The  Komaunt  of  tJie  Ron. 

*  brymme,  *.    [BRIM.]    A  flood,  a  river. 

"  A  ualgh  bergh  bi  a  bruke  the  brymme  bysyde." 
•      Sir  daw..  2,174 

•bryn,  *brln,  *blrn,  v.t.    [BURN,  v.]    To 
burn. 

"And  (fert  bis  men  bryn  all  Bowchane 
Fra  end  till  end,  and  spnryt  nane." 

Harbour,  Ix.  29«. 

*  bryne  (1),  *.    [BRINE,  «.] 

"  Bryne  of  salt    StiUugo.  Cath.  C.F."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  bryne  (2),  s.     [Sw.  bryn  =  brim,  edge,  sur- 
face ;  O.  Icel.  brun  (sing.) ;  brynn  (plur.).] 


•  bryng,  *  bry  nge,  •  bryng  en, »  bryng- 

yn,  v.t.    [BRING,  1?.]  (Prompt.  Parv.,  Chaucer, 
ic.> 

•  bryng-are, «.    [BRINOER.  ] 

"  Bryngare.    Allator,  tator."— Prompt.  Part. 

•  brynke,  s.    [BRINK.] 
•brynne, «.    [BRAN.] 

"  Urynneoi  corn,  K.   Cantabrum,fu*fw."— Prompt, 
fart. 

•  bryn-ston,    *  bryn-stane,    *  brynt- 
Stane,  s     [Sw.  braemten.  ]    [BRIMSTONE.] 


"  Quhill  all  iuoiroon  rekit  lyke  brynt-itane." 

Doug. :  Virgil.  62,  14. 

*  bryn-ye,  *.    [BRENE,  BIRNIE.] 

*  bryn-yede,  a.    [BRENYEDE.] 

bry-dl'-O-gist,  s.  [From  Or.  ppvov  (bruon) 
a  kind  of  mossy  seaweed  ;  Aoyt*  (logos)  =  a 
discourse  ;  and  suffix  -ist.}  One  who  makes 
a  special  study  of  mosses. 

bry-dl'-O-gy,  ».  [From  Gr.  ftpvov  (bruon)  —  a 
kind  of  mossy  seaweed,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  —  dis- 
course.] The  department  of  botany  which 
treats  of  the  mosses  specially. 

bry'-on-y  (Eng.),  bry-dn'-I-a  (Lat.)  *.    [In 

Dut.   &   Fr.  bryone ;   Ittil.  brio'nia;   Lat.  bry- 
onia  ;  Gr.  ftpviavia.  (brucima),  /Spuion;  (bruone), 
fipvu>  (bruo)  =  to  be  full  of,  to  swell  or  teem 
willi.J 
I.  Of  the  form  bryony  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  plant,   Bryonia  dioica, 
which  grows  in  England.    It  has  a  large  root, 
white  and   branched.     Its  stem  is  long  and 
weak,  with  tendrils  which  enable  it  readily  to 
cling  to  bushes  in  the  hedges  and  thickets 
where  it  grows.    The  inflorescence  consists  of 
short  axillary   racemes  of  whitish  dioecious 
flowers  with  green  veins.    The  berries  are  red. 
The  plant  abounds  in  a  fetid  and  acrid  juice. 

2.  Bnt.  :   The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Bryonia.     [II.] 

IL  Of  the  form  bryonia  : 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Cucurbitaceae  (Cucurbits).  (For  Bryonia 
dioica,  the  Red-berried  Bryony,  see  I.  1.)  B. 
alba,  or  Black-berried  Bryony,  which  grows 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  by  some  be- 
lieved to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  dioica. 
Several  other  Bpeciea  aro  found  in  the  Kust 
Indian  peninsula. 

J  (1)  Black  Bryony :  Two  plants— 

(a)  Tamns  commvnis.    (Prior.) 

t  (b)  Actiea  spicata.    (Lyte.) 

(2)  Red  Bryony:   Bryonia   dioica.      (Lyte.) 
(Prior.) 

(3)  White  Bryony :  Bryonia  dioica.    (Lyte.) 
(Prior.) 

IIL  Of  both  forms.  Pharm. :  An  eclectic 
medicine  used  quite  extensively  in  this  country, 
especially  by  homoeopathic  practitioners. 

flry-o-phyl'-lum,  s.  [Gr.  /Spu'u  (bruo)  —  to 
be  full  of,  to  swell,  to  burst  forth,  and  <j>v\b.ov 
(phulton)  =  lenf.  So  named  because  if  the 
leaves  are  laid  upon  damp  earth  they  will  put 
fortli  roots  and  grow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Crassuliicese  (Houseleeks).  There  are 
eight  stamina  and  four  ovaries.  Bryophj/Uum 
calycinum,  the  Large-cupped  Bryophyllum, 
has  succulent,  oval,  crenate  leaves,  and  long, 
pendulous,  cylindrical  flowers.  Its  native 
country  is  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  has  been 
carried  to  other  places.  In  Bermuda,  where 
it  is  naturalised  and  grows  abundantly,  it  is 
called  Life-plant. 

bry-6-z6'-a,  s.  [Or.  Ppvov  (bruon)  =  moss, 
and  £<fov  (00071)  =  animal.  ] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a 
class,  of  molluscoid  animals,  the  peculiarities 
of  which  had  been  previously  observed  by  Mr. 
J.  V.  Thompson,  who  had  called  them  Polyzoa 
(q.v.). 

bry-d-zo'-Sn,  s.    [BRYOZOA.] 

Zool. :  Any  species  belonging  to  the  class 
Bryozoa  (q.  v.) 

*  bryr'-Ie  (yr  as  ir),  ».     [A.S.  bryrdan  =  to 
prick,  goad,  infuriate  (?).J    Madness.   (Scotch.) 

H  Lyk  bryrie  :  Equivalent  to  the  vulgar 
phrase,  "  like  daft." 

"  For  If  I  oi>en  wp  my  anger  anes — 
My  tongue  is  ly  K  the  lyons  ;  vhalr  it  llks, 
It  briu^s  the  flesh,  I///,  bryrit,  fra  the  banes." 
Montgomery  :  Poemt.  p.  94.     (Jamieion.) 

*  brystc,  v.i.    [BURST,  v.] 

*  brys'-tylle,  *.    [BRISTLE.] 

"  BrTiitylle,  or  brustylle  (burstyll,  P.).  Seta."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*  brys-yde,  a.    [A.S.  brysan.]    [BnuisE,  r.] 

"  /irtisiiitf  (brissed,  1'.).  Quauatut,  contiaut."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

bry'-tasque,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  britask  =  & 
fortress  witli  battlements  (Kelham) ;  "a  port 


or  portall  of  defence  on  the  rampire  or  wall 
of  a  town."    (Cotgrave).]    A  battlement. 

"  And  the  brytasuuei  on  the  tour  an  heye  .  .  ." 

air  Ferumbrut  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  105, 1.  8,315. 

*  bryt-tene,  "  bryt-tyne,  v.t.    [BRITNEY] 

*  bryt'-tlynge,  pr.  par.     [A.S.  bryttan  —  to 
break  ;  Sw.  bryta ;  Dan.  bryde.]    Breaking  up, 
cutting  up. 

"  To  the  quyrry  then  the  perse  went  to  Be  the  brj/t- 
tlynge  oS  the  deare. '  Chevy  Chait. 

bry'-iini,  s.  [Gr.  0pvov  (bruon)  =  a  kind  of 
mossy  seaweed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Bryacese  (q.v.).  Many  species  are 
found  in  Britain. 

*  bry'-ze,  s.    [BRIZE,  BREEZE.] 

^|  For  omitted  words  commencing  *  bry-  see 
the  spelling  bri-. 

bu,  bue,  v.i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  emit  the 
sound  which  a  calf  does.  (Scotch.) 

bu,  boo,  s.    [From  Wei.  bo  =  a  scarecrow.] 

1.  A  sound  meant  to  excite  terror.    (Scotch.) 

"  Boo  Is  a  word  that's  used  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
to  frighten  crying  children."— Pn-shyleriun  Eloquence, 
p.  138. 

2.  A  bugbear,  an  object  of  terror.    (Pres- 
byterian Eloquence,  p.  138.) 

bu-kow,  s.  [From  bu,  and  Scotch  kow, 
cow  —  a  goblin.] 

1.  Gen. :  Anything  frightful,  as  a  scarecrow. 

2.  Spec. :  A  hobgoblin.    (Scotch.) 

bu  man,  s.    A  goblin,  the  devil.    (Scotch.) 

[BU-KOW.] 

bu-at,  boo-it,  bou-at,  bow-at  (Scotch), 
bow-et  (2),  bow-ett,  s.  [Fr.  boete  =  * 
box;  Low  Lat.  boieta.]  A  hand-lantern. 

'  Howett  or  lauterue.  Lucerna,  lanterna.'— Prompt 
Parv 

M'Farlane's  buat :  The  moon. 

"  He  muttered  a  Gaelic  curse  upon  the  unseasonable 
splendour  of  M'Fatlaiie's  buat.  '—Scott :  Waterley,  cb, 
xxxviii. 

bub  (1),  bob,  s.  [Prob.  onomatopoeic,  and 
intended  to  imitate  the  sound  of  a  dull  blow.J 
A  blast,  a  gust  of  severe  weather. 

"  Ane  blusterand  bub.  out  Ira  the  north  braying, 
Gau  ouer  the  loreschip  in  the  Ink  sail  ding." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  16,  !». 

*biib(2),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Probably 
connected  with  bubble,  from  the  bubbling 
or  foaming  of  the  liquor.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cant  term  for  strong  malt 
liquor. 

"  He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub, 
And  settles  in  the  humdrum  club."  Prior. 

2.  Distilling :  A  substitute  for  yeast,  em- 
ployed  by  the  distiller.     It  is  prepared    by 
mixing  meal  or  Hour  with  a  little  yeast  in  a 
quantity  of  wann  wort  and  water.    (Knight.) 

*bub,  v.t.     [A  contracted  form  of  bubble  (q.v.).'} 
To  bubble,  throw  up  bubbles,  foam. 
"  Rude  Acheron,  a  loathsome  lake  to  tell, 
That  boils  and  bubt  up  swelth  KS  bbick  as  hell." 

Sdckvtlle  :  Induct.  Mir.  lor  Maguiratet. 

bu'-bal-me,  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat  bubaliu 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  suffix  -iiie.J 

1.  Pertaining   or   relating   to   the  buffalo 
(q.v.). 

2.  Noting   certain   bovine   antelopes,  esp. 
Alelaiihus  babalis,  and  its  allies  (A.  canma,  the 
hartbeest,  and  A.  albifrons,  the  blesbok). 

*  bu'-balle,  s.    [Lat.  bubalus.]   An  ox.   (Doug- 
las.) 

bu    bal  us,  s.     [Lat.  bubalus;   Gr.  /3ou/3aXo« 

(buuiiaios)  =  a  kind  of  African  stag  or  gazelle.] 

t  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Bovidw(Oxen),  to  which 

belong  (Bubalus  bub"lts)  the  Common  Buffalo 

and  (Buualus  Cafer)  the  Cape  Buffalo. 

biib'-ble,  s.    [Sw.  bubbla ;   Dan.  boblf ;  Dut. 
bobbel  —  a  bubble  ;  bubuelen  =  to  bubble ;  Ger. 
bubbeln,  poppeln.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  bladder  or  vesicle  of  water 
filled  with  air. 

2.  Figuratively: 

1 1.  Anything  unsubstantial  pr  unreal ;  S 
false  or  empty  show;  mere  emptiness. 

"  Seeking  the  bubble  reputation. 
Even  in  the  camions  mouth." 

Shakesp.  :  At  You  Like  It.  U.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wad,  son;  mute,  cfcb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   w,  w  =  e.    ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw. 
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"At  Manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst." 

Scott :  Kokfby,  T.  18. 

f  2.  A  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  swindling  project 

"In  truth,  of  all  the  ten  thousand  bubbles  of  which 
history  has  preserved  the  memory,  none  was  ever  more 
skilfully  puffed  into  existence. "— Macaulay  :  Uitt. 
Xng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

•  3.  A  person  cheated  or  victimised  by  some 
•windling  speculation  ;  a  gull. 

"  Cease,  dearest  mother,  cease  to  chide ; 
Gany's  a  cheat,  and  I'm  a  bubble."         Prior. 

*TL  Levelling:  The  bubble  of  air  in  the 
glass  spirit-tube  of  a  level. 

bubble  and  squeak,  s.  A  mixture  of 
meat,  greens,  and  potatoes,  which  have  been 
already  cooked,  fried  up  together. 

bubble-company,  s.  A  sham  company 
promoted  for  purposes  of  fraud  and  cheating. 

"  Bubble-compania  for  trading  with  the  antipodes 
have  been  the  rage  before."—  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan. 
1865,  p.  Ml. 

bubble-Shells,  s.  pi.  A  name  for  the 
•hells  of  the  family  Bulhdae  (q.v.). 

bubble-trier,  s.  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  the  tubes 
for  holding  the  spirit  in  levelling-instruinents. 

bub-ble,  r. !.  A  t.    [BUBBLE,*.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Literally  :  To  rise  up  in  bubbles. 

"The  same  spring  suffers  at  some  times  a  very 
manifest  remission  of  its  heat,  at  others  as  manifest 
an  increase  of  it ;  yea,  sometimes  to  that  excess,  as  to 
make  it  boil  and  bubble  with  extreme  heat."—  Wood- 

IF  To  bubble  and  greet :  To  cry,  to  weep. 
Spec.,  if  conjoined  with  an  effusion  of  mucus 
from  the  nostrils.  (Scotch.) 

"John  Kuox— left  her  (Q.  Mary]  bubbling  and  greet- 
ing."— Walter  :  Remark.  Pottage*,  P-  SO- 
IL Figuratively: 
L  To  run  along  with  a  gentle  gurgling  noise. 

"  Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain." 

Pope:  Pattoralt;  Autumn,  48. 

•2.  To  make  a  gurgling  or  warbling  sound. 

"  At  mine  ears 
Bubbled  the  nightingale."       Tennyton. 

•B.  Transitive: 

Fig. :  To  cheat,  swindle. 

"  Tis  no  newt  that  Tom  Doable 
The  nation  should  bubble." 

Swffl:  Ballad. 

bftb -bier,  s.    [Eng.  bubble);  -er.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cheat,  a  swindler. 

" .  .  .  .  the  great  ones  of  this  part  of  the  world ; 
above  all  the  Jews,  jobbers,  bubblers,  subscribers,  pro- 
jectors, directors,  governors,  treasurers,  etc.  etc.  etc.  in 
taecula  taeculoruta.'—Pape :  Letter  to  Digby  (1720). 

2.  Ichthyol. :  Aplidonntus  grunniens,  from 
the  Ohio  river  ;  named  from  the  peculiar  noise 
it  makes. 

bub  bling,  *bnb-blyng,  *byb-blyng, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BUBBLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  The  crystal  treasures  of  the  liquid  world. 
Through  the  stirr'd  sands  a  bubbling  passage  burst." 
Thomson  :  A utumn. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  making  a  gurgling  noise. 

*2.  The  act  of  dabbling  in  the  water. 

"Bubblt/ng  or  bybblyng  in  water,  as  duckes  do. 
AmpMboluiC—Buloet.  (Wright.) 

•biib'-bly.a.  [Eng.  bubble);  -(I)y.}  Full  of 
bubbles. 

"They  would  no  more  live  under  the  yoke  of  the 
sea,  or  have  their  heads  washed  with  this  bubbly 
spume."— Katke .  Lenten  Stufe  (1599),  p.  8. 

bub'-bly-jOCk,  *.  [From  bubble,  v.,  IL  2,  and 
Jock,  vulgar  name  for  John.]  The  vulgar 
name  for  a  turkey-cock.  (Scotch.) 

•  bub  -by  (1),  s.  [Cf.  Provinc.  Ger.  Mbe  ;  O. 
Fr.  poupe ;  Prov.  pofa. ;  Ital.  poppa  =  a  woman's 
breast,  a  teat  (Mahn).~]  A  woman's  breast. 
(Vulgar.) 

t  bub'-b^  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  brother.] 
Brother.  A  word  applied  to  small  boys. 
(Colloquial.)  (American.)  (Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

bu-bo  (1),  s.  [In  Fr.  &  Sp.  bubon;  Port. 
bubao ;  Ital.  bubbone ;  Low  Lat.  bubo ;  Gr. 
fkjvftuiv  (bonbon)  =  the  groin.] 

Med.:  Hardening  and  induration  of  lymph- 
atic glands,  generally  the  inguinal,  as  in 
the  Oriental  or  Levantine  plague,  syphilis, 
gonorrhoea,  &c. 


bu'-bo  (2),  «.  [From  Lat.  bubo,  genit  bubonis 
—  an  owl,  specially  the  long-horned  owl  (Strix 
bubo)  (Linnceus).  Cf.  Gr.  /3vos  (buai),  fivfa 
(buza)  =  the  eagle-owl.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Strigidse,  or  Owls.  They  have  a  small 
ear  aperture,  two  large  feathered  tufts  like 
horns  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  legs 
feathered  to  the  toes.  Bubo  maximus  is  the 
Eagle  Owl,  or  Great  Owl.  It  occurs  in  Britain 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  corre- 
sponding American  species  is  Bubo  virgini- 
anui. 

bu  '-boa,  s.  [In  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  bubon  ;  from 
Lat.  bubonium;  Gr.  ftovfttaviov  (boubonion)  = 
a  plant,  Aster  atticus,  useful  against  a  /3ov/3wv 
(boubon)  =  a  swelling  in  the  groin.  This, 
however,  has  no  affinity  to  the  botanical  genus 
bubon.] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  from 
Southern  Europe,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  elsewhere.  B.  galbanum  furnishes  the 
drug  called  by  that  name.  [GALBANUM.]  In 
parts  of  the  East  B.  macedonicum  is  put 
among  clothes  to  imbue  them  with  scent. 


bu-bon'-Ic,  a.    [From  Gr.  fiovfiutv  (bonbon)  = 
...    a  bubo,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]    Of  which 
buboes  or  swellings  are  a  feature. 
T  Bubonic  Plague.    [PLAQUE.] 

bu-bo-ni  -nae,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  bubo,  genit. 
bubonis,  and  pi.  fem.  suff.  -ino3.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Strigidae  (Owls). 
It  contains  the  Horned  Owls.  [BUBO.] 

bu-bon  -6-cele,  s.  [Gr.  /SovjWoiojAi)  (bou- 
bonokele)  ;  from  fiovfitav  (boubon)  =  the  groin, 
and  mjA.7)  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Med.  :  Incomplete  inguinal  hernia,  or  rup- 
ture. 

bu-bro'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  /Sou's  (bow)  =  an  ox  ; 
jSpufia  (broma)  =  food,  as  if  producing  food  fit 
for  cattle.] 

Botany  :  Bastard  cedar.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Byttneriacese  (Bytt- 
neriads).  B.  guazuma  is  the  Elm-leaved 
Bastard  Cedar.  [BASTARD  CEDAR.] 

*  bu'-buk-le,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Eng.,  &c. 
Zm(6o),  and  (car)bu(n)cle.  ]  A  red  pimple. 

"  His  face  is  all  bubuklet,  and  whelks  and  knobs."— 

Shake.  -p.  :  Ben.  t'.,  Hi  6. 

bu-car-a-man  -gite,  s.  [From  Bucara- 
manga,  where  it  was  found.] 

Min.  :  A  resin  resembling  amber  in  its  pale- 
yellow  colour  ;  sp.  gr.  about  1.  Composition  : 
Carbon,  82'7  ;  hydrogen,  10'8  ;  oxygen,  6'5  = 
100. 

buc  -cal,  a.  [In  Fr.  buccal  ;  Port,  bocal.  From 
Lat.  fiucea  =  the  cheek  when  puffed  out  by 
speaking,  eating,  &c.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  cheek. 

IT  (1)  Buccal  artery  :  A  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery. 

(2)  Buccal  glands  :  Small  glands  situated 
under  the  cheek,  which  secrete  saliva. 

buc  can  eer  ,  bu  can-eer  ,  bii  can-ier  , 
&  [In  Dut.  boekaneef  ;  Fr.  boucanier'—  a  buc- 
caneer ;  Fr.  boucaner  =  to  cure  flesh  or  fish 
by  smoking  it  From  Caribbee  Indian  boucan 
=  flesli  or  tish  thus  prepared.] 

*  1.  Gen.:  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 
to  any  one  who  cured  flesh  or  fish  in  the  way 
described  in  the  etymology.  This  was  done 
continually  by  the  men  described  under  2. 

2.  Spec.  :  An  order  of  men,  not  quite  pirates, 
yet  with  decidedly  piratical  tendencies,  who, 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  infested  the 
Spanish  main  and  the  adjacent  regions.  A 
bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  issued  in  1493, 
having  granted  to  Spain  all  lands  which  might 
be  discovered  west  of  the  Azores,  the  Spaniards 
thought  that  they  possessed  a  monopoly  of  all 
countries  in  the  New  World,  and  that  they 
had  a  right  to  seize,  and  even  put  to  death, 
all  interlopers  into  their  wide  domain.  Enter- 
prising mariners  belonging  to  other  nations, 
and  especially  those  of  England  and  France, 
naturally  looked  at  the  case  from  quite'  an 
opposite  point  of  view,  and  considered  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  push  their  fortunes  within 
the  prohibited  regions.  Being  cruelly  treated, 
wh<>n  taken,  by  the  Spaniards,  their  comrades 
made  reprisals,  and  a  state  of  war  was  es- 
tablished between  the  Spanish  governments 
in  the  New  World  and  the  adventurers  from 


the  old,  which  continued  even  when  the 
nations  from  which  they  were  drawn  were  ax 
peace  in  Europe.  The  association  of  buccar 
neers  began  about  1524,  and  continued  till 
after  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  when  the 
French  attacked  the  English  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  buccaneers  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, who  had  hitherto  been  friends,  took 
different  sides,  and  were  separated  for  ever. 
Thus  weakened,  they  began  to  be  suppressed 
between  1697  and  1701,  and  soon  afterwards 
ceased  to  exist,  pirates  of  the  normal  type 
to  a  certain  extent  taking  their  place.  The 
buccaneers  were  also  called  "  filibusters,"  or 
"  filibusters" — a  term  which  was  revived  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  con- 
nection with  the  adventures  of  "General" 
Walker  in  Spanish  America.  [FILIBUSTER.] 

buc-can-eer,  buc-an-eer',  v.i.  [From 
Eng.,"  &c.,  buccaneer,  s.  (q.v.)J  To  act  the 
part  of  a  buccaneer  ;  to  be  a  more  respectable 
pirate. 

biic-can-eer'-ing,  buc-an-eer'-ing,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BUCCANEER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  doing  as  the  historical  bucca- 
neers did.    [BUCCANEER,  s.] 

2.  The  act  of  committing  semi-piracy,  or 
piracy  outright. 

t  buc-cel-la'-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  buccellation ; 
from  Lat.  buccella,  buccea  =  a  small  mouthful, 
a  morsel;  bucca  =  cheeks,  mouthful.]  The 
act  of  breaking  into  large  pieces. 

t  biic'-cln-al,  a.  [From  Lat.  buccina  =  a 
crooked  •  ho'rn  or  trumpet,  as  distinguished 
from  tuba  =  a  straight  one.] 

1.  Shaped  like  a  trumpet.    (Ogilvie.) 

2.  Sounding  like  a  horn  or  trumpet.    (Christ- 
ian Observer.)    (Worcester.) 

buc'-cin-a-tor,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  buccinateur. 
From  Lat.  buccinator  —  one  who  blows  the 
trumpet ;  buccino  =  to  blow  the  trumpet ; 
buccina  =  a  crooked  horn  or  trumpet.]  [Buo- 

CINAL.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.  .-.The  trumpeter's  muscle,  one  of  the 
maxillary  group  of  muscles  of  the  cheek. 
They  are  the  active  agents  in  mastication,  and 
are  beautifully  adapted  for  it.  The  buccinator 
circumscribes  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and 
aided  by  the  tongue  keeps  the  food  under  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  ;  it  also  helps  to  shorten 
the  pharynx  from  before  backwards,  and  thus 
assists  in  deglutition. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  analogous 
to  a  trumpeter. 

IT  Buccinator  muscle. :  The  same  as  A.  (q.v.). 

biic-cin'-i-clse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bnc- 
cinum  =  a  whelk  (q.v.),  and  plur.  adj.  suffix 
-idee.] 

Zool:  A  family  of  molluscs  belonging  to 
the  order  Prosobranchiata,  and  the  section 
Siphonostomata.  They  constitute  part  of 
Cuvier's  Buccinoida.  They  have  the  shell 
notched  in  front,  or  with  the  canal  abruptly 
reflected  so  as  to  produce  a  varix  on  the 
front  of  the  shell.  The  leading  genera  are 
Buccinnm  Terebra,  Eburna,  Nassa  Purpura, 
Cassis,  Dolium,  Harpa,  and  Oliva.  Many  are 
British. 

buc'-cln-um,  ».    [From  Lat.  buccino.]    [Buo 

CINAL.] 

1.  Zool. :   The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Buccinid*  (q.v.).      In  English  they  are  called 
Whelks,  which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Periwinkle,  also  sometimes  called  whelks. 
Buccinum  undatum  is  the  Common  Whelk. 
There  are  several  other  European  species.    The 
Scotch  call  them  buckies.    [BUCKY.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Species  of  the  genus  exist  in 
the  cretaceous  rocks,  but  it  is    essentially 
tertiary  and  recent 

biic'-co,  s.  [From  Lat.  bucco  =  one  who  has 
distended  cheeks.  ] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Bucconidse,  or  the  sub-family  Bucconinse 
(q.v.).  They  belong  to  the  Old  World,  though 
closely  analogous  genera  are  in  the  New. 

buc-con'-l-d»,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  buceo 
(q.v.);  and  fem.  plur.  adj.  suffix  -idee.} 


bSiT,  bdy:  pout.  J6%1;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sipus  =;  sJaus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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bucconinse— bucket 


Ornith.  :  A  family  of  birds,  sometimes  called 
from  the  stiff  bristles  around  their  bills 
Barl>ets,  and  sometimes  denominated  Putf- 
biids.  from  the  jmfl'ed  out  plumage.  They 
have  been  placed  as  a  sub-family  Bueconinse, 
under  the  family  Picidae  (Woodjieckers),  as 
a  sub-family  of  Alcedinidae,  and  as  a  family 
under  the  order  Seansores.  The  genus  called 
Bucco  by  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier  is  the  same 
as  Capito  of  Vieillot.  [BARRET  (1).] 

btic-co-ni'-nse.  s.  pi.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  bucco, 
genit.  buccon(ii);  and  fern.  plur.  adj.  suffix 
-ince.] 
Ornith,. :  A  sub-family  of  Bucconidae  (q.v.)i 

bu-cfil  -las,  s.  [From  Bucellas,  a  Portuguese 
village  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lisbon.]  A 
white  wine,  somewhat  resembling  a  hock,  the 
produce  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  vine  cultivated 
in  Portugal.  A  genuine  Duct-Has  should 
contain  not  more  than  26  per  cent  of  proof 
spirit 

Im-cdn'-tauT,  ».  fltal.  bvctntoro,  of  unknown 
etym.,  generally  said  to  be  from  Gr.  /3o»s  (bans) 
=  an  ox,  and  xeiravpof  tkentauros)  =  a  cen- 
taur (q.v.X  Neither  •  povKcvravpos,  nor  the 
monster,  half  man  and  half  bull,  supposed 
to  be  signified  by  it,  is  found  in  Greek 
mythology.) 

hist. :  The  state  barge  of  Venice,  in  which 
the  Doge,  on  Ascension  Day,  wedded  the 
Adriatic  by  dropping  a  ring  into  the  water. 
The  \a.slBucentaur,  built  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  1798,  but 
some  portions  are  preserved  in  the  Arsenal. 

bu  -9eph-a-lus,  s.  [Gr.  ftoviet<t>a\ot  (bou- 
kephalos)  =  having  a  head  like  an  ox.  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  steed  of  Alexander  the 
Great.) 

1.  A  humorous  name  for  a  saddle-horse. 

2.  Biol. :  A    pseudo-genus   of  Trematodes, 
founded  on  the  larval  stage  of  certain  flukes. 

bu-cer'-I-d»,  s.  pi    [BUCEROTUXE.] 

bu'-cer-os,  s.  [Lat  bucerust  Gr.  /Jovxcpu* 
(boukeros)  =  having  the  horns  of  a  bullock,  ox- 
horned  :  /Sous  (boits)  =  an  ox,  and  «e'pa«  (keras) 
=  a  horn.] 

Ornith. :  Horn  bills,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Bueerotidae,  or  Buceridae  (q.v.).  The 
best  known  species  is  Buceros  galeatus. 

bu-9cr-6t  i  dae,  bu-ceV-I-d»,  s.  pi. 
[From  Lat.  'buceros,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.} 

Ornith. :  Hombills,  a  family  of  conirostral 
birds.  They  have  a  huge  bill,  surmounted  by 
a  casque.  The  plumage  is  greenish  black. 
They  are  found  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World, 
and  especially  in  the  Atlantic  and  African 
islands. 

Bu  chan-a  -m-a,  s.  (Named  after  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan Hamilton,  a  well-known  Indian  bo- 
tanist.) 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiacea>  (Anacards). 
Bucliaiiania  latifolia  is  a  large  Indian  tree, 
the  kernel  of  the  nut  of  which  is  'much 
used  in  native  confectionery.  It  abounds  in 
a  bland  oil.  A  black  varnish  is  made  from 
the  fruits.  The  unripe  fruits  of  B.  lancifolia 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  in  their 
curries. 

buch  an  ites  (eh  guttural),  *.  pi.  [Named 
ai'ter  tueir  founder.)  An  extraordinary  sect 
of  fanatics,  founded  by  one  Lucky  Buchan  ut 
the  west  of  Scotland  in  1783.  They  appear  to 
have  lived  in  the  grossest  immorality,  and 
they  gradually  diminished  in  number,  the 
last  member  of  the  sect  dying  in  1840. 
(Ciuirtiberss  Encyclopaedia.) 

bu  chol  zite,  «.    [In  Ger.  bucholttt.) 

Alin. :  A  variety  of  flbrolite  (q.v.Ji  It  is 
from  the  Tyrol. 

biicht  (ch  guttural),  *.  [BocoHT,  «.]  (Scotch.) 
A  bending,  a  fold,  a  pen  in  which  ewes  are 
milked. 

buch-u,  s.    [BucKC.] 

*  buch  -y-mSnt,  s.  [From  Fr.  embudie •;  O. 
Fr.  embusche,  emhosche  «=  ambush,  and  Eng. 
BUff.  -meat.]  Ambush. 

"  Y  leuede  yond  on  a  btirhymfnt ;  mrasrns  wonder 
(ale."          Sir  Ferambrta  led.  llrrriage),  i.  7as. 


[From  Gr.  /3oG«  (bous)  =  an  ox, 
and  t'oos  (eidos)  =  form.  So  named  because 
the  ripe  fruit  is  shaped  like  the  horn  of  an  ox.] 
Sot. :  Olive  Bark-tree,  a  Kenus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Santalaceee  (Saudal- 
worts).  Bucida  buceras  is  the  Jamaica  Olive 
Bark-tree,  which  grows  in  the  island  just 
named  in  low  swampy  places,  is  an  excellent 
timber  tree,  and  has  bark  much  valued  for 
tanning. 

buck  (1),  x.  [A.S.  We  =  a  beech-tree ;  Icel.  & 
8w.  bok;  Dut.  beuke ;  Russ.  buk;  Ger.buche.] 
(BEECH.)  A  beech-tree.  (Scotch.) 

"  There  is  in  it  also  woodes  of  (mot,  and  deir  in 
them."— Deter,  of  the  Kingdom*  of  Scotlanir. 

buck  finch,  s.  One  of  the  English  names 
for  the  chaffinch,  Fringilla  ccelebs. 

buck  (2),  *bukke,  s.  [A.S.  buo»  =  a  he- 
goat,  a  buck  ;  buc  =  a  stag,  a  buck  ;  Icel. 
bukkr  =  a  he-goat ;  bokki  =  (1)  a  he-goat, 
(2)  a  dandy  ;  Sw.  bock ;  Dan.  bnk ;  Dut.  bok  ; 
(N.  H.)Ger.  bock;  M.  H.  Ger.  boc ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
poch ;  Low  Lat.  buccus ;  Fr.  bouc ;  Prov. 
ooc;  8p.  boqite ;  Ital  becco ;  Arm.  buch;  Corn. 
byk;  Wei.  bwch,  bouch ;  IT.  boch.poc;  Gael. 
boc,  buic  ;  Hind,  bakrd  (m.),  bakri  ((.)  =  a 
goat ;  Mahratta  bukare  in.),  bdkara,  (m.),  la- 
kari  (f.).] 

1.  Lit.    Of  the  inferior  animals : 

(1)  A  he-goat    [BuKKE.] 

(2)  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer. 

"  Buckt,  goats,  and  the  like,  are  said  to  be  tripping 
or  saliant,  that  is,  going  or  leaping."— Pcacham. 

(3)  The  male  of   various   other   mammals 
more  or  less  analogous  to  the  foregoing.   Spec. , 
the   male  of  the  sheep,   the  hare,  and   the 
rabbit.     (Used  also  attributively  to  denote 
sex.) 

"  The  same  gentleman  has  bred  rabbits  for  many 
years,  and  has  noticed  that  a  far  greater  number  of 
buckt  are  produced  than  does."— Barviin :  The  Detcent 
of  Man,  vul  1.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  306. 

(4)  Used  as  a  common  name  for  the  male 
Indians  of  North  and  South  America. 

2.  Fig.    Of  man :   A  gay,   dashing  young 
fellow. 

"  Again,  wert  not  thou,  at  one  period  of  life,  a  riuck. 
or  Blood,  or  Macaroni."—  Car  Me ;  Sartor  Jiaarcut, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

buck -jumper,  «.  A  bucking  horse. 
[BUCK  (2),  v.J 

buck-nigger,  s.  A  negro  man.  (Bartlttt.) 

buck's  heard,  s. 

1.  An  unidentified  plant.    (Mascal.) 

2.  A  plant,  Tragopogon  pratense. 

buck's  horn,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  plant  genus  Rhus. 

*  buck  (3\  s.  [BuiK,  BOUK,  BULK.]  The 
body,  a  carcase.  (Scotch.) 

"  Sic  derth  Is  rnsit.  In  the  cnntrle  that  ane  mutton 
buck  Is  dei  rar  and  far  siirmountis  the  price  of  aue  boll 
of  quhelt."— Act»  Jo..  VI..  1692  led.  1814),  p.  677. 

blink  (4),  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  byk;  Dan.  byg ; 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  bauch,  be.uche, ;  cog.  with  Gael. 
buac  =  dung  used  in  bleaching,  the  liquor  in 
which  clofh  is  washed,  linen  in  the  first  stage 
of  bleaching  ;  Ir.  buac  =  lye.  (Skeat.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  liquid  in  which  linen  is  washed. 

"  Buck  I  I  would  T  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck  I  I 
warrant  you,  buck  ;  and  of  the  season  too  it  shall 
appear."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet.  ill.  3. 

2.  The  clothes  washed  in  such  a  liquid. 

" .  .  .  .  she  washes  buckt  here  at  home."— Shaketp.  t 
I  Hen.  VI..  iv.  ». 

If  To  beat  n  buck:  To  beat  clothes  at  the 
wash.  [BUCKING.] 

"III  were  to  beat  n  buck  I  can  strike  no  harder." 
Miiuinyer  :  Virgin  Jlartyr,  i  v.  1 

II.  Tech.  Sawyer's  work  ana  carpentry:  A 
frame  of  two  crotches  to  hold  a  stick  while 
being  cross-cut. 

B.  AH  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  buck  In  any  of 
the  foregoing  senses. 

back-basket,  s.  A  basket  to  bold  linen 
about  to  be  washed. 

•  "  They  conveyed  me  into  a  buclc-bmM."— Stalenp.  : 
Merry  Win»,  ill.  & 

buck-board, «. 

Vehicles:  A  plank  bolted  to  the  bind  axle 
and  to  a  bolster  on  the  fore  axle,  being  a  cheap 
substitute  for  a  bed-coupling  and  springs. 
(Knight.) 


buck-saw,  $. 

Carp. :  A  frame  saw  with  one  extended  bar 
to  form  a  handle, 
and  adapted  to 
a  nearly  vertical 
motion  in  cross- 
cutting  wood 
held  by  a  saw- 
buck.  (Knight.) 

buck -wag- 
on, buck- 
waggon,  S.  BOCK-SAW. 

Vehicles :  A 
rude  waggon  formed  of  a  single  board  resting 
on  the  axle-trees,  and  forming  by  its  elas- 
ticity a  spring-seat  for  the  driver.  (Knight.) 

*  buck-washing,  s.  The  act  of  washing 
dirty  linen,  a  laundry. 

"You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-wathiny."— 
Shako?-  :  Merry  Wivet,  iii.  S. 

buck  (1),  *  bouk  en,  *  buk  ken,  v.t.     [In 
Sw.  byka ;  Dan.  byge ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bouchen, 
bauchen,  beuchen ;  O.  Fr.  buer.]    [BUCK  (4),  ».) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LiteraVy :  To  wash  clothes. 

"  Alas,  a  small  matter  buck*  a  handkerchief." 

Puritan,  Sit.  Sup.,  ii.  MO. 

2.  Figuratively :  To  soak  or  deluge  with  rain. 
"  Such  plente  of  water  that  the  grounde  was  there- 
with bucked  aud  drowued."— f'abt/ati :  Chron.,  i.  243. 

II.  Mining  :  To  break  or  pulverise  (ores). 

buck  (2),  v.i.    [From  buck  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  copulate  as  bucks  and  does. 

2.  To  jump  vertically  off  the  ground,  with 
the  head  down  and  the  feet  close  together. 
(Said  of  horses.) 

buck  1 3),  v.i.    [BOLKE,  BELCH.)    To  gurgle. 

T  To  buck  out:  To  make  a  gurgling  noise 
like  that  of  liquids  issuing  from  a  straight- 
necked  bottle.  (Jamieson.) 

buck  -a-cy,  buck  -a  sic,  *  buk  ke-sy,  *. 

[From  Fr.  boccasin  —  a  kind  of  fine  buckram 
resembling  taffeta   .    .    .    callimanco.     (Cot- 
grave.).] 
Fabrics:  A  species  of  buckram  or  caftimanco. 

"  Five  quarters  of  buck/icy,  for  a  doublate  to  littill 
Bell,  10e."— Acct.  John  Biihop  of  Glasgow,  Treaturer  t» 
K.  Jamet  111.,  A.  1474. 

buck  bean,  *  buck  bane,  *  bog-bean, 

*.  [In  Ger.  backsbohne ;  Dut.  boJcsboonen. 
From  Eng.  6o0,  bean;  but  cf.  Dan.  bukke,  blad 
=  goat's  leg.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot. :  The  English  name  of 
Menyanthes,  a  genus  of  plants  lielonging  to 
the  order  Gentianaceae  (Gentianworts).  Spe- 
cially the  name  of  Menyanthes  trifoliala,  called 


BUCKBEAN. 
L  Plant  and  Bower.         1  Section  of  corolla. 

also  Marsh  Trefoil,  a  British  plant  common  in 
boggy  ground.  It  has  densely-creeping  and 
matted  roots,  ternate  leaves,  and  a  compound 
raceme  or  thyrse  of  white  flowers,  tipj>ed 
externally  with  red,  and  beautifully-fringed 
within  with  white  thread-like  processes.  An 
infusion  of  its  leaves  is  bitter,  and  is  some- 
times given  in  dropsy  and  rheumatism.  la 
Sweden  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  are  sub- 
stituted for  a  pound  of  hops.  In  Lapland  the 
roots  are  occasionally  powdered  and  eaten. 

bucked,  pa.  par.     [BUCK  (1  &  2),  v.] 

bftck'-et,  *  bok-et,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  buc  =  i 
ouc.ket,  a  flagon,  a  vessel  or  water-pot,  a 
pitcher ;  Gael  bticoid.  Cf.  also  Fr.  baquet  =s 
a  tub,  a  washing-tub,  a  trough.]  [BACK.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  g*, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who.  som ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lo,ny. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1 
(q.v  ). 
IL  TtJiniefMy: 

1.  A  vessel  of  wood,  leather,  or  any  suitable 
m;.tcri.-il,  provided  with  a  handle,  and  adapted 
lor  holding  or  (tarrying  water  or  other  liquid 
or  solid  material,  or  being  hauled  Up. 

2.  Water-wheels  :    The   vane  or  float  of  a 
water-wheel. 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering :   The  scoop  of  a 
dredgiug-machine,  which  has  usually  a  hinged 
bottom,  closed  while  raising  mud,  and  then 
ojiened  to  deposit  the  load. 

4.  ffant. :    A  globe  of  hoops  covered  w'th 
canvas,  used  as  a  recall  signal  for  whale-boats. 
(Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  to  a  bucket  in 
the  foregoing  senses. 

bucket-engine,  ». 

ilydraul.  Engineering :  A  series  of  buckets 
attached  to  an  endless  chain,  which  runs  over 
sprocket  wheels.  It  is  designed  to  utilise  a 
stream  of  water  which  has  a  considerable  fall 
but  oidy  a  moderate  quai.tity  of  water. 

bucket-hook,  s.  A  device  for  holding  a 
1m  M  i  against  a  tree  to  catch  maple  t>ap. 

bucket  Shop,  s.  An  office  for  carrying 
on  speculations  in  grain  <>n  a  small  scale;  a 
shop  where  betting  is  carried  on. 

bucket-valve,  s. 

iteam-engiiies :  The  valve  on  the  top  of  an 
aii  |  11  HI 1 1  bucket. 

bucket-wheel,  5. 

Hydmul.  Enyiiieering :  A  wheel  over  which 
passes  a  rope  having  pots  or  buckets,  which 
dip  into  the  water  of  the  well  and  discharge 
tneir  contents  at  the  surface. 

buck  et,  v.t.  &  i.    [BUCKET,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dip  up  in  buckets.    (Often  with  out.) 

2.  To  swindle.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  over-ride  (.ts  a  horse). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  over-exert  oneself.  (Slang.) 

bli'k'-6t  fal,  s.  [Eng.  bucket;  -/»(i(/).]  As 
much  «t  anything  as  will  till  a  bucket. 

buck'- eye,  s.  [Eng.  buck,  and  ei/e.]  The 
American  hoise-chestnut,  &xcuius  ohioticus. 

Luck-horn, s.    [BUCK'S-HORN.] 

buck  hound,  s.  [Eng.  buck  (I),  s.,  and 
fcot»M£J  A  small  variety  of  the  hound  used 
for  hunting  bucks. 

buck  -ing,  pr  par.,  a.,  k  i.    [BUCK  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pi:  par.  £  particip.  adj.  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  washing  dirty 
clothes.     This  was  formerly  done  by  beating 
the  clothes  in  writer  on  a  stone  with  a  pole 
flattened  at  the  end.    (Karen.) 

"  Here  is  a  Insket.  he  may  creep  in  here,  and  throw 
foul  mien  upon  ni. 11.  as  if  it  were  going  to  buck.ng."~ 
8tial;rf/i. :  .Her.  H'icct,  id.  a. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hleaching:   The  act  of  soaking  cloth  in  a 
lye.     This  alternates  with  crofting,  i.e.,  with 
exposing  the  cloth  on  the  grass  to  air  and  light. 

2.  Mining:   The  act  of  breaking  up  masses 
of  ore  by  means  of  hammers. 

bucking-iron,  s. 

Mining  :  A  massive  hammer  used  in  break- 
ing up  masses  of  ore. 

bucking -keir,  ».  An  apparatus  for  re- 
moving the  dirt  and  grease  from  linen  or 
cotton  by  boiling  it  witli  lu'i.e  in  a  pan. 

bucking-plate,  s.  The  miner's  table  on 
which  ore  is  broKen. 

*  bucking  stool,  s.  A  washing-Mock. 

"...  no  bigger  than  a  toad  upon  a  bucking-stool."— 
Gayton:  Kates  on  Don  tjuirute.  bk  iii.,  ch.  iii 

buck  -Ing,  pr.  par.     [BlTCK  (2),  v.] 

t  buck -ish,  a.  [Eng.  buck;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  a  "buck  "  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  is,  to 
a  gay  and  frivolous  young  man.  (Grose.) 

t  buck -ism,  s.  [Eng.  buck;  -ism.]  The 
quality  of  a  buck.  (Smart.) 
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buck'-land  Ite,  *.  [Named  alter  the  very 
eminent  geologist,  Dean  Buckland,  who  was 
born  at  Axminster,  in  Devon,  in  1784,  was 
reader  in  mineralogy,  and  in  1818  reader  in 
geology  in  Oxford  University  ;  in  1818  became 
F.K.S..  was  twice  President  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  died  in  1850.] 
Min.  :  Two  minerals — 

1.  Jincklaittlite  of  Hermann:   A  variety  of 
Epidote. 

2.  Bucklandite  of  Levy :  A  variety  of  Allanite 
(Dana),  called  Orthite  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.     The    former   authority   terms   it 
anhydrous  Allanite.    It  is  found  at  Areudal, 
in  Norway. 

buck  Ic  (l),  *boc-le,  •  bok  clc,  *  bek- 
ille,  •  bok-ylle,  *  bo  cul.  *  bok-ulle,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  bocle  ;  Fr  boucle  —  the  boss  of  u  shield, 
a  ring  ;  O.  Sp.  bloca  ;  from  Low  Ijat.  bncula  = 
the  Iwss  of  a  shield  ;  a  dimin.  of  bucca  =  the 
cheek.]  A  link  of  metal,  with  a  tongue  or 
catch,  made  to  fasten  one  thing  to  another. 

"  Itnrle  or  bo'-nlle  (bond,  bokyll,  or  bocle).  Plascula." 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

"Fifti  bokellt  of  bras."—  Wyclife:  Exod.  xxxri.  18. 
(Par,ea.) 

•J  From  a  very  early  period  buckles  have 
been  marks  of  honour  and  authority.  [See 
1  Mace.  x.  89.] 

"  RiUuuls.  buckle*,  and  other  trifling  articles  of 
appnrel  which  he  had  worn,  were  treasured  up  as 
precious  relics  by  those  who  nad  fought  under  him  at 
Sedgemoor"— Jtncaalag :  Hi*.  Eng.,  ch  v. 

f  Compound  of  obvious  signification  : 
Buckle-muker. 

buckle-chape,  s. 

Sadtlkry :  The  part  by  which  the  buckle  is 
secured  to  the  band. 

buckle-tongue,  s.  The  tongue  or  catch 
of  a  buckle. 

buck  -le  (2),  s.    [BUCKLE  (2),  «.] 
L  Literally: 

I.  A  bend,  a  bow,  a  curl. 

*  2.  The  state  of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled  ; 
a  curl. 

"  The  greatest  bean  was  dressed  in  a  flaxen  periwig ; 
the  wearer  of  it  goes  in  his  own  hair  at  home,  and  lets 
liis  wig  he  iu  tackle  lor  a  whole  half  year."— Spectator. 

II.  F ig. :  A  distorted  expression. 


biick'-le  (1),  *  bok-el,  *  bok-el-  yn,  v.t.  &  i. 
(.BUCKLE  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.  :  To  fasten  with  a  buckle. 

"  Bokelgn,   or   spere    wythe   bokylle.      Plutculo." — 
Prompt.  Parti. 
"  Took  from  the  nail  on  the  wall  his  sword  with  its 

scalibard  of  iron, 

Buckle/I  the  l>elt  round  his   waist,   and.   frowning 
fiercely,  d^inrted," 
Longfellow  •  Courtship  of  Mites  Blandish,  iv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  L  To  confine. 

"  How  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age." 

Shakesp  :  At  you  Like  it.  iii.  i 

*  2.  To  join  in  battle. 

"The  lord  Gray,  captain  of  the  men  at  arms,  war.  for- 
bidden to  cl.arge,  until  tne  foot  of  the  aviiutfcuard 
were  bucMed  with  them  in  front.'  —Hayanrd. 

3.  To  join  iii  matrimony.     (Scotch.) 

"  Soon  they  loo'd.  and  soon  ware  buckled, 
Naue  took  time  to  think  and  rue. 

ildcneilt :  Poems,  i.  10. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  set  one's  self  to  do  anything  ; 
to  prepare    to   do   anything.     (A   metaphor 
taken  from  the  buckling  on  of  armour.) 

"  The  Sarazin.  this  hearing,  rose  amain. 
And,  catching  up  in  hast  his  three-square  shield 
And  shining  helmet,  sooue  him  buckled  to  the  field." 
Spenser :  F.  O..,  I.  VL  4L 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  joined  in  matrimony,  to  wed,  to  be 
manned.    (Scotch, ) 

"May,  though  it  is  the  sweetest. mouth  in  a'  the 
year,  is  the  only  mouth  that  nobody  in  the  north 
country  ever  thinks  o'  buckling  iu.~—Keg.  Dalton,  iii. 
Ht 

"  Is  this  an  age  to  buckle  with  a  bride?"     Dryden. 

2.  To  join  in  a  contest  with,  to  engage. 

"  In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buM*  with  me." 

Shaketji  :  1  Henry  VI.,  t  3. 

3.  To  apply  one's  self  to  any  work  ;  to  set 
to. 

"  This  is  to  be  done  in  children,  by  trying  them, 
when  they  are  by  laziness  unbent,  or  by  avocation 
bent  anot'irr  way,  and  endeavouring  to  make  them 
bucklr  to  tha  thing  pro|K»ed."— Lnrke. 

T  To  buckle  to:  To  be  married,  to  wed. 


"  To  her  came  a  rewayl'd  draggle, 
Wlut  had  bury  d  wives  anew, 
Ask'd  her  in  f,  manner  legal, 
Gm  she  wadua  buckle  too  " 

Train:  PiMical  Reveries,  p.  44. 

buckle -the -beggars,  *.      One  who 

marries  others  in  a  clandestine  and  disorderly 
manner.     (Scotch.) 

biick'-le  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  boucler  =  to  buckle, 
to  ring,  to  curl.] 

A.  Trans. :   To  bend,  put  out  of  shape, 
crinkle  up. 

" Supposing  therefore,  a  ship  to  be  plated  on  the 
Lord  Warden  style,  then  even  a.  single  cannon-shot 
that  pierced  and  buckled  a  slab  would  compel  the  re- 
moval (for  repairs)  of  a  mass  weighing  over  seven  ton*, 
and  costing  nearly  £300,  .  .  ."—Daily  Telegraph,  Aug. 
10,  1864. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bend,  bow,  get  out  of  shape. 

"  The  wretch,  whose  fever  weoken'd  Joint*. 
Like  strength  less  hinges,  buckle  under  life." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  I V..  ii.  1. 

buck'  led  (1),    *  boc  lyd,     *  bok  eled, 

*  buc-lede,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BUCKLE  (1),  ».) 
Fastened  with  a  buckle. 

"Radyd  as  shone  or  boty»  (bokeled,  P.^  Pluteu- 
lafun."— Prompt.  Parv. 

"Now  lian  they  baclede  shoon."— P.  Ploughman's 
Crede  (ed.  Skeat),  595. 

buck-led  (2),  pa.  par.  &  o.    [BUCKLE  (2),  v.) 

buckled  plates,  s.  j>l 

Arch. :  A  form  of  iron  plates  for  flooring, 
having  a  slight  convexity  in  the  middle,  and  a 
flat  rim  round  the  edge  called  the  fillet  They 
are  usually  square  or  oblong,  and  are  laid 
upon  iron  beams  or  girders,  the  convexity 
being  placed  upward. 

buck-ler  (1),    s.     [BUCKLE,  v.]     One  who 
buckles. 

buck-ler  (2),  *boc-el-er,  «bok-«l-er, 

*  boc-ler,  s.    [O.  Fr.  bocler ;  Fr.  bauelier,  so 
named  from  the  bocle  or  boss  in  its  centre.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  A  kind  of  shield, 
anciently  made  of  wicker-work,  and  covered 
with  skin  or  leather. 

"With  good  swerd  and  with  bocler  by  her  side. " 

Chaucer?  C.  7.,  4,01ft, 
"  One  laced  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance; 

A  third  the  shining  bucklfr  did  advance." 
Dryden :  The  Fablet:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  bk.  IB. 


BUCKLER. 

IT  1.  To  give  the  bucklers,  to  yield  thebwMeni 
To  yield. 

"  I  give  thee  the  bucklers." 

Shaketp. :  Muck  Ado,  T.  1 

2.  To  lay  down  the  bucklers :  To  cease  to 
contend. 

"  If  yon  toy  down  the  bucklers,  you  lose  the  victory. 
Every  Woman  in  her  Humour. 

3.  To  take  up  the  bucklers :  To  contend. 

"  Charge  one  of  them  to  lake  up  the  buckler* 
Against  that  hair-monger  Horace." 

Decker :  Satirtmastix. 

IX  Technically: 

1.  The  hard  protective  covering  of  some 
animals,  e.g.,  of  the  armadillo,  turtles,  and 
some  crustaceans,  and  esp.  of  the  head  plates 
of  Ganoids,  and  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
shell  in  Trilobites. 

2.  Nautical: 

(It  Plur. :  Two  blocks  of  wood  fitted  to- 
gether to  stop  the  hawse-holes,  leaving  only 
sufficient  space  tor  the  calde  to  pass  through, 
thereby  preventing  the  vessel  from  taking  in 
much  water  in  a  heavy  head-sea.  They  are 
also  called  rising  or  blind  bncklert. 

(2)  Sing. :  The  lower  half  of  a  divided  port 
lid,  or  shutter. 

If  Compounds  of  obvious  signification : 
Buckler-head,  buckler-headed. 

buckler-beak,  «. 

Palaont. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  fish 
which  has  a  beak-shaped  upper  jaw.  It  is  a 
Jurassic  Ganoid,  allied  to  Lepidosteus,  but 
having  a  homocercal  tail. 


boll,  bo?:  pout,  iowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go.  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  tafSSt.     -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  s&an.    -tion,  -sion  =  snun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -ble,  -le,  &c.  =  bel,  el. 
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buckler  fern,  buckler-fern,  s. 

Sot. :  A  modern  book-name  for  the  fern- 
genus  Lastrea. 

buckler-mustard,  s.  The  English  name 
of  Biscutella,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants. 
They  are  small  annual  or  perennial  hispid 
plants,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  of  no  great 
size.  [BISCUTELLA.] 

buckler-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Of  the  appearance  of  a  small  round 
buckler.  The  term  is  akin  in  meaning  to  lens- 
formed,  but  differs  in  implying  that  there  is 
an  elevated  rim  or  border. 

buckler- thorn,  s.  A  plant,  the  same  as 
Christ's-thorn  (Paliurus  aculeatus). 

bnck'-ler,  v.t.  [From  buckler,  8.  (q.v.).]  To 
defend  as  with  a  buckler.  (Lit.  kfig.). 

"  Ml  buckler  tbee  against  a  million." 

Shaketp. :  Tnm.  of  Shrew,  ill.  2. 
"  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree?" 

Shaketp.:  3  Ben.  VI.,  Hi.  3. 

bnck'-lers,  «.?>/.    [BUCKLER,  «.) 

buck  -ling  (1),  *  buck  -el- Ing,  pr.  par.,  a., 

&  1.      [BUCKLE  (1),  V.] 

A.  A  B.  As  present  particip'e  it  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  buckle  ;  the 
•tate  of  being  so  fastened. 

"  At  buckling  of  the  faulchlon  belt !  * 

Scott :  Slarmion.  vl.  12. 

2.  The  act  of  engaging  in  a  contest. 

"...  it  wai  set  up  at  the  Ant  buckeling  "—Holland : 
Liny.  bk.  viii.,  ch.  SS. 

buck  -ling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  ».  [BUCKLE  (2), 
»•] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective  :  Bending,  bowing,  causing  to  get  out 
of  shape. 

" .  .  .  the  danger  of  a  plate  dropping  off  is  propor- 
tional to  the  buckling  power  which  Breaks  the  screws 
or  bolts.1— Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  10, 1864. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  bending  or  putting 
out  of  shape. 

2.  Tech. :  The  act  of  twisting  or  warping  ; 
the  state  of  being  twisted  or  warped. 

"  In  fact,  however,  the  tendency  to  twist  or  warp 
technically  called  buckling.'  —  Herbert  Spencer  : 
Ptychol.,  vol.  ii. 

buck  mast,  buck  mast,  s.  [From  Scotch 
buck  =  the  beech-tree,  and  mast;  and  A.S. 
rrueste  (?)  =  food,  specially  that  on  which  ani- 
mals are  fattened,  such  as  acorns,  berries,  and 
nuts  (Lye).  In  Ger.  buthmast.]  The  mast  or 
fruit  of  the  beech-tree.  (Skinner.) 

buck  ra,  s.  &  a.  [Calabar-negro,  buckra  =  a 
demon,  "a  powerful  and  superior  being.  (J.  L. 
WiUon.) 

A.  As  tubst. :  A  white  man.   (Negro- English, 
whether  African  or  American.) 

B.  As  adj. :  White.    (Bartktt.)  (Goodrich  & 
Porter.) 

buck  ram,   -  bok-er-am,  s.  *  a.    [In  Fr. 

bcnigran;  O.  Fr.  boucaran ;  Prov.  bocaran ; 
Ital.  bucherame;  M.H.  Ger.  buckeram,  buck- 
tran,  buggeram ;  Low.  Lat.  buchiranus,  boque- 
rannus,  boquena  =  goat's-skin.  From  Fr.  bouc 
=  a  he-goat,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  derived 
by  transposing  the  letter  r  from  Fr.  bouracan, 
baracan,  barraco.n  =  barracan  ;  strong,  thick 
camlet.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  kind  of  strong  linen  cloth, 
stiffened  with  gum,  used  by  tailors  and  stay- 
makers.    (Lit.  <tflg.). 
"  Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough, 
And  feel  they  too  '  are  penetrable  stuff.' " 

Byron  :  Englith  Karat  and  Scotch  Revleuurt. 

t  2.  Sot.  (PI.  Buckrams) :  Two  plants ;  (1) 
Wild  Garlic  (Allium  urslnum)  ;  (2)  Cuckow 
pint  (Arum  maculatum).  (Ger.  Appendix.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  (of  things) :  Consisting  of  the  fabric 
described  under  A. 

"I  have  peppered  two  of  them  :  two.  I  am  sure,  I 
have  paid,  two  rogues  in  buekram  suits."— Shaketv.  : 
1  Ben.  IV..  11.  i. 

2.  Fig.  (of  persons) :  Starched,  stiff,  precise, 
formal,  trim. 

"  A  few  buckram  bishops  of  Italy,  and  some  other 
epicurean  prelate*  "—Fulke  again*  Allen,  p.  301. 


"  Oue  that  not  long  since  was  the  buckram  scribe." 
Oeaum.  t  PlM. :  Span.  Curate. 

buck'-ram,  v.t.  [From  buckram,  s.  (q.v.)] 
To  stiffen  by  means  of  buckram.  (Cowper.) 

buck-shish,  buck -sheish,  s.  [BAK- 
SHEESH,] 

bucks  horn,  t  buck  horn,  *  bukes 
home,  s.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  buck't  (possess. 
case  of  buck),  and  horn.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
L  Of  British  plants : 

1.  Senebiera  Coronopus. 

"  Buket  hornet,  or  els  swynes  grese  (grass),  and  has 
leues  slaterde  as  an  hertys  home,  and  hit  groyes 
gropyng  be  the  ertbe.  And  hit  has  a  letell  whit  floure 
and  groyes  in  the  ways."— M.S.  Bodl.,  3S6  Cockayne. 
ill.  S16.  (liritten  i  Holland.) 

2.  Lycopodium  clavatum.    (Local.) 

3.  Plantago  coronopus. 

4.  Plantago  maritime. 

II.  Of  foreign  plants :  The  English  name  of 
a  plant— the  Lobelia  coronopifolia,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

B.  As  adj.:  Resembling  the  horn  of  a  buck, 
or  resembling,  in  some  particular  or  other,  the 
more  typical  of  the  plants  now  described. 

If  Buckshorn  plantain :  [So  called  because 
the  deeply-cut  leaves  somewhat  resemble  the 
horns  of  a  buck.] 

1.  The  ordinary  English  name  of  a  plant— 
Plantago   coronopus — which  has  linear    pin- 
natifid  or  toothed  leaves,  and  slender  cylin- 
drical spikes  of  flowers.     It  is  not  uncommon 
on  sterile  soils,  especially  near  the  sea. 

2.  A   name  for  an   allied   plant — Plantago 
maritirr.a,  the  Sea-side  Plantago.      Like    the 
formtlr,  it  is  a  British  plant. 

biick  -shot,  s.  [From  Eng.  buck,  and  shot.] 
A  kind  of  leaden  shot  larger  than  swan-shot. 
About  160  or  170  of  them  weigh  a  pound. 
They  are  specially  designed  to  be  used  in 
hunting  large  game. 

buck -skin,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  buck;  skin.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  The  skin  of  a  buck. 

(2)  A  native  of  Virginia.    (Burns.) 

2.  Leather  Mann  fact.  :  A  kind  of  soft  leather, 
generally  yellow  or  greyish  in  colour,  prepared 
originally  by  treating  deer-skins  in  a  particular 
way,  but  now  in  general  made  from  sheep- 
skins.   This  may  be    done  by   oil,  or  by  a 
second    method,    in    which     the    skins    are 
"grained,"  "  brained,"  and  "smoked."    (For 
details,  see  Knight's  Diet.  Mcchan.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  buck. 
"...  a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches."—  Toiler,  No.  42. 

•buck  some,  a.    [BUXOM.] 

*  buck '-some-ness,  s.    [BUXOMNESS.] 

buck  stall,  *  buck -stal,  s.  [Eng.  buck; 
and  stall  (q.v.)  ]  A  toil  or  net  to  take  deer. 

"  Knit  thy  torne  buck-Halt  with  well  twisted  threds, 
To  be  forsaken?"       Brown  :  Brit.  Pott.,  IL,  p.  108. 

buck '-thorn,  s.    [Eng.  buck,  and  thorn.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot.  :  The  English  name  of 
Rhamnus,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Rliainnacea-  (Rhamnads).  Two 
species — the  common  Buckthorn  (Rhamnus 
calhttrticus)  and  the  Alder  Buckthorn  (R.  fran- 
fjula)—occm  in  Britain.  The  former  has 
dioecious  flowers,  sharply  serrate  ovate  leaves, 
and  terminal  spines  ;  the  latter  has  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  obovate  entire  leaves,  and  is 
unarmed.  The  berries  of  the  common  species 
are  black,  nauseous,  and,  as  the  specific  name 
imports,  highly  cathartic  ;  they  afford  a  yellow 
dye  when  unripe,  as  the  bark  of  the  shrub  does 
a  green  one.  They  are  sold  as  "  French  ber- 
ries." The  alder  buckthorn,  again,  has  dark 
purple  purgative  berries,  which,  in  an  unripe 
state,  dye  wool  green  and  yellow,  and  when 
ripe  bluish  grey,  blue,  and  green.  The  bark 
dyes  yellow,  and,  with  iron,  black.  Of  the 
foreign  species,  the  berries  of  the  Rock-buck- 
thorn, or  Rhamnui  saxatUis,  are  used  to  dye 
the  Maroqnin  or  Morocco-leather  yellow, 
whilst  the  leaves  of  the  Tea-buckthorn,  R. 
Theezans,  are  used  by  poor  people  in  China  as 
a  substitute  for  tea,  [RHAMNUS.] 

buck-tooth,  * buk'-tuth,  s.  [Eng.  buck ; 
tooth.]  Any  tooth  that  juts  out  from  the  rest. 


buc-ku,  buch'-u,  t  buc'-U,  s.  [Caflre(?).] 
A  South  African  name  for  several  species  of 
Barosma,  especially  B  crenala,  cremttato,  mM 
serratifolia.  They  belong  to  the  order  Rutaceai 
and  the  section  Emliosmie;e.  'Ihey  lwve  a 
powerful  and  usually  offensive  odour,  and 
have  been  recommended  as  aiitispasmodius 
and  diuretics. 

buck  iim  wood,  s.    [BUKKUM-WOOD.] 

buck  wheat,  *b8ck'-wheat,  s.  &  o.  [From 
O.  Eng.  buck  =  beech,  which  the  "  mast  "of  its 
triangular  seeds  resembles.  In  Dan.  boghvede  ; 
Dut.  bockweit ;  Ger.  buchweizen.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Ord.  Lang.  d>  Bot. :  A  plant,  the  Polygonum 
Fagopyrum.  Its  native  country  in  Asia,  where 


BUCKWHEAT. 


it  Is  extensively  cultivated  as  a  bread-corn.  It 
is  largely  cultivated  iu  the  United  States,  and 
batter  cakes  made  from  it  are  a  favorite  article 
of  winter  diet.  In  Europe  its  (lowers  are 
employed  iu  the  making  of  bread,  also  of 
cakes,  crumpets,  Ac.,  and  ita  seeds  lor  i'cediug 
horse!)  and  poultry. 

B.  As  odi. :  Resembling  buckwheat ;  de- 
signed to  grind  buckwheat. 

buckwheat  huller,  s. 

Grinding :  A  form  of  mill,  or  an  ordinary 
mill  with  a  particular  dress  and  set  of  the 
stones,  adapted  to  remove  the  hull  from  the 
grains  of  buckwheat. 

buckwheat-tree,  s.  The  Ensrlish  name 
of  Mylocarpum,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Ericaceae  (Heath worts).  The 
Privet-like  Buckwheat-tree,  Mylocaryum  ligus- 
trinum,  is  a  native  of  Georgia. 

buck  y,  btick'-Ie,  *  buk  -ky,  «.  [Of  un- 
known origin  ;  by  some  it  is  coimecti-d  with 
Lat.  buccinum  (q.v .).] 

1.  Lit.  :  Any  spiral  shell. 

"Triton,  his  trumpet  of  a  Riirkie." 

tluuft  Thrmodtf,  p.  *. 

"Cypraea  nectlcnlns,  or  John  o'  Oronfi  bucky,  I* 
found  on  all  the  shores  of  Orkiiey.'-JVeiU :  Tour,  p.  11 

Specially : 

(1)  The  whelk  (Buccinum  undatum). 

(2)  The  periwinkle  (Turbo  littoreus). 

"  And  there  will  be  part.ins  and  *«<*/<«." 

Jlitnon  :  8   tinny*,  I.  211. 

f  (1)  The  dog-bucky  (Purpura  Inpillns). 
(2)  The  roaring-buckie  (Buccinum  undatum). 

2.  Fig. :  A  perverse  or  refractory  person. 

"  Gin  ouy  sour  mou'd  ginilng  burky 
Ca'  me  conceity  kecklin'.-  chucky." 

Knmmij  :  Poemt,  II.  3SO 

T  (1)  A  dtevil's  bttcky  or  buckie :  A  person 
with  a  moral  twist  in  his  nature. 

"•It  was  that  deetWt  bucki<-.  Callum  Begg,1  said 
Allck."— Scott  :  Waverley.  ch.  Mil. 

(2)  A  thrawn  bucky  :  The  same  as  No.  1,  but 
more  emphatic,  thrawn  meaning  twisted. 

*  bucled,  «.    [BUCKLE.] 

bu-c6T-Jc,  bu-col'-ick,  a.  *  s.  [In  Fr.  buco- 
liqite,  a.  &  s.":  Sp.  &  Port,  bnc-olicn,  a.  ;  bu- 
colica,  s.  f.  ;  Ital.  buccolico,  a.,  bvccolica,  s.  f. 
From  Lat.  bucolicus  ;  Gr.ftovKokucosOxnikolikos) 
=  pertaining  to  shepherds,  pastoral ;  ^ovxoXcx 
(boukolos)  =  a  cowherd,  a  herdsman.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  life  and  oc- 
cupations of  a  shepherd  ;  pastoral,  rustic, 
often  with  the  imputation  of  deficiency  in  in- 
telligence, culture,  and  refinement. 

"The  Pollio  of  Virgil  is  .  .  .  truly  ftucoMot"— 4ctu+ 
ton:  Rambler,  No.  87. 

t  B.  vis  substantive: 
1.  A  pastoral  poem. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sin ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey = a.    qu  =  kw. 
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"  Theocritus  uid  Moschus  had  respectively  written  a 
bueolick  on  the  deaths  of  Daplinti  and  Bion."— Hotel 
•n  Milton  I  Smaller  Poemt. 

2.  The  writer  of  a  pastoral  poem. 

"Spenser  is  erroneously  ranked  as  our  earliest 
English  bucolic*."—  Warton:  Bite.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  61. 

•  bu-COl'-I-cal,  a.  [From  Eng.  bucolic,  a., 
and  suffix  -ai'l  The  same  as  bucolic,  a.  (q.v.). 

"  Old  Quintilian.  with  his  declamations. 
Theocritus  with  his  bucolical  relations." 

Skelton  :  foenu,  p.  19. 

bud  (1),  *  buddo,  s.  [From  Wei.  budd  =  profit, 
gain  (?)  (Jamieson).  Or  from  A.  8.  bit  =  a  .  .  . 
remedy,  .  .  .  compensation.  (Skinner.)]  A 
gift,  spec,  a  bribe. 

•'Thay  pluck  the  puir,  as  thay  war  powand  hadder ; 
And  taks  buds  In  men  baith  ueir  and  far." 

Prietti  of  Ptllit,  p.  24. 

bud  (2),   *budde,  s.    [Apparently  from  Dut. 
hot  —  a.  bud,  an  eye,  a  shoot ;  butz  =  a  core. 
FT.  bouton  =  a  button,  a  bud,  a  germ.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (q.v.). 

"...  every  tree  displays  the  same  fact,  for  budi 
must  be  considered  as  individual  plants."— Darwin  : 
Voyage  Hound  the  World,  ix.  203. 

2.  Fig. :  The  germ  of  anything. 

"  Boys  are,  at  best,  but  pretty  buds  unblown." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Dot.  (A  Bud  or  Leaf-bud) :  The  germ  of 
future  leaves  which  arises  from  a  node  imme- 
diately above  the  base  of  a  leaf,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf.    Any  one  ap- 
pearing in  a  different  situation  is  regarded  as 
latent  or  adventitious.      A  bud  consists  of 
scales  imbricated  over  each  other,  the  outer 
series  being  the  hardest  and  thickest,  as  being 
designed  to  afford  protection  to  those  within 
against  the  weather.  In  the  centre  of  the  scales 
is  a  minute  but  all-important  cellular  axis,  or 
growing  point,  whence  the  future  development 
in  to  take  place. 

"  Hutl.<  are  distinguished  into  stem-budi  (plumules), 
lenl-btidt.  and  flower-6u</«."—  Thomi  :  Struct,  i  Phytiol. 
Bot.  (transl.  by  Bennet),  3rd  ed.,  1479,  p.  82. 

2.  Zool. :  A  protuberance,  or  gemmule,  on 
polypes  and  similar  animals,  which  ultimately 
develops  into  a  complete  animal. 

bud-scales,  .• .  pi. 

Bot.  :  Scales  protecting  buds  which  persist 
through  the  winter.  They  are  dry,  viscid, 
covered  with  hairs,  or  smooth. 

bud  (1),  v.t.  [From  bud (1),  *.  (q.v.).]  (Scotch.) 
To  bribe. 

"I  have  nothing  that  can  hire  or  bud  grace  ;  for  if 
grace  would  take  hire,  it  were  no  more  grace."— Kuther- 
Jord't  Letter!.  88. 

bud  (2),  *  bud'-dun,  v.  1.  &  t.  [From  bud  (2), 
s.  (q.v.).  In  Dut.  bvtttn.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  (of  plants) :  To  put  forth  buds. 

"The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears.* 
Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  1. 

2.  Fig.  (of  animals  or  of  anything) : 

(1)  To  begin  to  grow. 

"  There  the  fruit,  that  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
conflux,  quickly  budded  oat."— Clarendon. 

(2)  To  be  blooming. 

B.  Transitive :    [BUDDING,  C.  1.] 
bud  (3),  bude,  v.  impers.    Behoved. 

"  When  first  this  war  i'  France  began, 
Our  blades  bude  bae  a  uieUdliu'  hand." 

Hogg :  Scot.  Pattoralt,  p.  15. 

bud  ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Buo,  *.] 

*bud'-der,  s.  [F.ng.  bud;  -er.]  That  which 
buds  ;  a  plant,  a  flower. 

"  Now  while  the  early  bndders  are  Just  new.* 

keatt  :  Endymion,  i.  4. 

Bud'  dha,  s.    [BOODDHA.] 

If  Buddha  is  the  spelling  on  Sir  Wm.  Jones's 
system,  and  Booddha,  Unit  on  the  rival  system 
of  Gilchrist.  The  former  is  more  scientific, 
but  carries  with  it  the  disadvantage  that  many 
readers  mispronounce  the  word  Buddha.  An 
Englishman  is  likely  to  pronounce  the  word 
Bood'dha  correctly,  but  where  double  o  (oo)  is 
introduced  for  his  benefit,  the  Sanscrit  and 
Pali  have  only  a  single  vowel. 

Bud  -dhism,  s.    [BOODDHISH.] 
Bud'-dhis-tic,  a.    [BOODDHISTIC.] 

bud  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [Buo  (2),  v.] 

A.k'B.As  pr.  par.  Aparticip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 


"  Tis  true,  your  budding  Mix  it  very  charming." 
Byron  :  Beppo,  8». 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Hortic.  :  The  operation  of  grafting  a  bud 
from  one  plant  upon  the  stock  of  some  nearly- 
allied  species.    A  bud,  with  the  leal'to  which  it 
is  axillary,  is  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the 
stem  on  which  it  grew.    It  is  inserted  into  an 
incision  shaped  like  a  capital  T  (T)  in  the 
stock  of  the  allied  tree,  and  then  tied  round  by 
a  ligature  of  matting. 

2.  A  variety  of   reproduction   by  fission. 
[QEMMIPARITY.J    (Rossiter.) 

If  The  so-called  budding  of  yeast:  A  con- 
tinual formation  of  sporidia,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, in  yeast.  (Thome.) 

bud'-dle,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.    Cf.  Ger. 

butteln,  biitteln  =  to  shake.     (Malm.).'] 

Mining :  An  oblong,  inclined  vat,  in  which 
stamped  ore  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  running 
water,  that  the  lighter  portions  may  be  washed 
away.  There  are  trunk-buddies  or  German 
chests,  stirring-buddies,  nicking-buddles  or 
sleeping-tables,  and  buddle-hotes  or  sluice- 
pits. 

bud'-dle,  v.i.     [From  buddle,  s.  (q.v.).] 
Alining :  To  wash  ore. 

budd  le  a,  budd  -lei-a,  s.  [Named  after 
Adam  Buddie,  a  discovirer  of  localities  for 
many  rare  British  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Scrophulariacese  (Figworts).  The  species 
are  evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  from 
Africa,  Asia,  or  America.  Buddlea  Neemda  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  India.  B. 
glc>bosa,  from  Chili,  is  also  highly  ornamental. 
Fully  sixty  species  of  Buddlea  are  known. 

bud'-dllhg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BITDDLE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. : 

Mining :  The  act  of  separating  ore  from 
the  refuse  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water 
passing  down  an  inclined  trough  or  cistern. 

4  bude,  v.t.    [Bio,  ».]    To  offer. 

"  How  answerest  thou  a  lantail  womman,  that  budeth 
the  110  wronge." 

Sir  Ferumbrat  (ed.  Herrtage),  1,235. 

*  bude,  *  budde,  s.    [BOWD.] 

"  Budde,  flye.  '—Prompt.  Parv. 

*  bu-del,  s.    [BEADLE.] 

bude'-light  (gh  silent),  s.  [From  Bude,  in 
Cornwall,  where  Mr.  Gurney,  the  inventor  of 
the  light,  lived.  ]  An  oil  or  gas  burner  supplied 
with  a  jet  of  oxygen  gas  ;  the  flame  is  very 
brilliant. 

budge,  *  boudge,  v.i.  [Fr.  bouger  =  to  stir ; 
Prov.  bolegar  —  to  disturb  oneself;  Ital.  buli- 
care  —  to  bubble  up  ;  from  Lat.  bullire  =  to 
boil.  (Skeat.)]  To  stir;  to  move  from  one's 
place. 

"  I  thought  th'  hadst  scorn'd  to  budge 
For  fear  "  Jfudibrat. 

*  budge  (1),  s.     [O.  Fr.   boulge  ;  Fr.  bottge  = 
a  budget,  wallet,  or  travelling-bag  ;  Lat.  biilga 
=  a  little  bag  ;  from  Gael,  bolg,  builg  =  a  bag, 
budget.]    A  bag  or  sack. 

budge-barrel,  --. 

Milit.  :  A  small  barrel,  used  for  carrying 
powder  from  the  magazine  to  the  battery  in 
siege  or  sea-coast  service.  The  head  was  formed 
by  a  leather  hose  or  bag,  drawn  close  by  a 
string,  so  as  to  protect  the  powder  from  danger 
of  ignition  by  sparks. 

budge  (2)  (Eng.),  *  buge  (Scotch),  s.  &  a. 
[Etymology  doubtful,  but  probably  connected 
with  Fr.  bouge  =  &  budge,  wallet.]  [BUDGE 
(1),  «•] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  kind  of  fur  made  of 
lambskin  with  the  wool  dressed  outwards ; 
formerly  commonly  worn  as  a  trimming  to 
capes,  cloaks,  &c.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Item,  ane  nycht  gown  of  lycht  tanny  dalmes,  lynit 
with  blak  huge.  —Inventories,  A.  (1542),  p.  78. 
"  A  happy  sight !  rarely  do  bu'i'e  and  budge 
Embrace,  as  do  our  souldier  and  the  Judge." 

Oat/ton  :  Fat.  Kotet,  iv.  15,  p.  251 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Literally :  Wearing  budge-fur,  alluding  to 
the  lambskin  fur  worn  by  those  who  had  taken 
degrees. 

"  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur." 

Milton:  Comus. 


*  2.  Figuratively  :  Looking  learned,  or  like  * 
doctor  ;  scholastic,  stern,  severe. 

"  The  solemn  fop  ;  significant  and  budge.  * 

Cowper:  ConcertaHon. 

*  budge-bachelors,  s.  pi.    A  company 
of   men  dressed  in   long   gowns    lined  and 
trimmed  with  budge-fur,  who    formerly  ac- 
companied the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  his 
inaugural  procession. 

*  budge-face,  s.    Well-furred—  i.e.,  well- 
bearded  lace  (?)  or  solemn  face  (?).    (Nares.) 

"  Poor  budge-face,  bowcase  sleeve,  but  let  him  paste." 
Scourge  :  111.,  x. 

*  budge  (3),  «.  [Etymology  doubtful  Perhaps 
connected  with  O.  Fr.  bougeon  =  a  bolt  or 
arrow  with  a  large  head.]  A  kind  of  bill  ;  a 
warlike  instrument. 

"  N.-jie  vyle  strokis  nor  wappinnis  had  thay  than, 
Nouthir  spere,  budge,  star,  pol-ax,  swerd,  nor  mace.* 
lioug.  :  firgil,  8M.21. 

budge  '-ness,  *.  [Eng.  budge;  -nets.]  Stern- 
ness, severity. 

"A  Sara  for  goodnesse,  a  great  Bellona  for  budyeneue." 
Stani/hurtt,  cited  by  Warton.  Hilt.  Eng.  Poetry,  iiL  40L 

budg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  budg(e);  -er.}  One  who 
budges. 

"  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave." 

Shaketp.  :  Corialanut.  L  s. 

biidg'-er-I-gar,  s.  [Native  Australian  name.] 
Ornith.  :  A  dealers'  name  for  Melopsittacut 
undulatus. 

budg'-er-Sw,  budg-er-6,  *.  [A  native 
word.] 

1.  A  large  Bengal  pleasure-boat. 
t  2.  A  vessel  called  also  a  buggahw  (q.v.). 

budg'-St,  *  bow-get.  *  bou-ger,  s.  [Fr.  bou- 
gette  =  a  little  coffer  or  trunk,  diminutive  of 
Fr.  bouye  =  a  budget,  wallet,  or  great  pouch 
(Cotgrave)  ;  O.  Fr.  bnulge;  from  Lat.  bulga  =  a 
little  bag  ;  from  Gael,  bolg,  builg  =•  a  bag, 
budget.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  little  bag,  generally  of  leather. 

"  His  budget,  often  filled,  yet  always  poor. 
Might  swing  at  ease  behind  his  study  door  " 

Cavtjier  :  Charity. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  store,  stock. 

"  It  was  nature,  in  fine,  that  brought  off  the  cat,  when 
the  fox's  whole  budget  of  inventions  failed  him."— 
L'Bttrange. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Parliament:  The  annual  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  finances  of  the  country,  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  is  presented  a  balance- 
sheet  of  the  actual  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  past  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  for  the  coming  year,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  taxation  prv>- 
posed  to  meet  such  expenditure. 

2.  Her.     Water-bouget  :  A  water-bucket. 

3.  Tiling  :  A  pocket  used  by  tilers  for  hold- 
ing the  nails  in  lathing  for  tiling. 

budg'-ir,  *budg'-Ie.  a.  [Eng.  budg(e);  -V.) 
Made  of  or  resembling  budge,  well-furred  — 
i.e.,  well-bearded. 

"On  whose  furr'd  chin  did  hang  a  budgie  fleece." 
Thule,  or  Virtue't  Bittorie,  by  F.  R  1598,  sign.  Rib. 

t  bud'-lSt,  s.  [Eng.  bud,  and  diniin.  sutf.  -let.'] 
A  little  bud. 

••  We  have  a  criterion  to  distinguish  one  bud  from 
another,  or  the  parent  bud  from  the  numerous  budlfU 
which  are  its  offspring."—  Darwin. 

Bud  ne  i-ans,  Bud-use  -ans,  s.  pi.  [Named 
after  Simon  Budny,  who  was  deposed  from 
the  ministry  in  1584,  though  afterwards  re- 
stored to  office.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Unitarian  sect,  followers  of 
Budny  (see  etymology),  who  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury flourished  for  a  time  in  Russian  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  (Mosheim  :  Ch.  Hist.,  (%&.. 
xvi.,  §  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv.) 

*  bud'-ta-kar,  s.  [O.  Scotch  bud  =  a  gift,  and 
taA-ar  ="  taker,  receiver.]  One  who  takes  or 
receives  a  bribe. 


bu-dy'-tes,  *.    [From  Gr.  ftovSvn^  (boudutis) 
=  the  wagtail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Sylvidae 
and  sub-family  Motacillinse.  Or  the  Mota- 
cillinse  may  be  raised  into  the  family  Mota- 
cillidte.  There  are  two  British  species,  Bu- 
dytesjtava  (Motacilla  jtava,  Yarrell),  the  Grey- 
headed Wagtail  ;  and  Ilndytes  Bayi  (Motacilla 
Rayi,  Yarrell),  Ray's  WagtaiL 


;  poUt,  Jrfwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau,    -tion,  -sion  =  ahun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -die,  -gle,  &c.  =  del,  geL 
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buf— buffet 


"  Forte  buen  hire  owen  make." 
far.  Eng.  Lyric  Poetry  (1300).     ( Jiorrit  *  Skeat. ) 

buf,  baf,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Cf.  buff 
(1),  and  Scotch  ba/.]  An  expression  of  con- 
tempt for  what  another  has  said. 

"Johwin  Kmnox  ausuerit  uiaist  resolutlie,  bitf, 
baf. "—Stool  Hume.  F.  1J8.  b. 

*  buff  (1).  *  buffe,  s.  [Ital.  buffa  =  a  puff; 
O.  Fr.  (re)bovffer  —  to  repulse,  drive  back  ; 
Norm.  Fr.  buffe  =  a  blow  (Kelham).]  A  blow, 
a  buffet. 

••  Yet  no  extremely  did  the  bitffe  him  quell, 
Th»t  from  thenceforth  he  shund  the  like  to  take." 
Spenier :  f  tl.,  I.  xi.  24. 

biiff  (2),  *  buffe,  s.  &  a.    [A  contraction  of 
buffle  =  a  buffalo.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language :  » 

*  1.  A  buffalo. 

"We  saw  many  Sttfct,  Swine,  aud  Deere."— Pur- 
duu:  Pilgrimage,  bk.  v.,  c.  S. 

2.  A  kind  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  the  buffalo. 

"  Costly  his  garb— his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  hii  doublet,  shaped  of  buff" 

Scott :  La// of  the  Latt  Miiu'.rtl,  v.  16. 

3.  Applied  also  to  the  leather  prepared  from 
the  skins  of  other  animals,  as  elks  and  oxen, 
and  even  of  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
buff-leather  proper. 

"A  fool  of  a  colder  constitution  would  ht.  re  staid  to 
have  flead  the  Pict,  aud  made  buff  of  ..i»  skin."— 
Addiion :  Spectator.  No.  43. 

IT  A  thick  tough-felted  material  of  which 
military  belts  were  made  was  also  called,  pro- 
bably from  the  colour,  buff.  (Knight.) 

*  4.  A  military  coat  made  of  buff-leather. 

"  A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough  ; 
A  wolf,  nay  worse,  a  fellow  a:l  iu  buff." 

Shakeip.  :  Comedji  of  Errort,  iv.  t 

5.  A  colour  intermediate  between  light  pink 
and  light  yellow. 

1 6.  The  bare  skin.  To  be  in  buff  =  to  be 
naked. 

JL  Technically: 

1.  Medical :  A  greyish,  viscid  coat  or  crust, 
called  also  buffy-cont,  observed  on  blood  drawn 
from  a  vein  during  the  existence  of  violent 
inflammation,  pregnancy,  &c.,  and  particularly 
in  pleurisy.    (Webster.)    [BOFFY-COAT.] 

2.  Mech. :   A   slip,    lap,    wheel,    or   stick 
covered  with  buff-leather,  used  iu  polishing. 

"The  points  are  then  set  and  the  needles  polished, 
being  held  in  the  hand  after  the  manner  of  pointing, 


manner  of  pointing, 
ith  prepared  leather, 
[ :  Jfeedle-makmg,  p. 


and  rotating  on  a  wheel  covered 
which  is  called  a  buff."—Alarihall 


3.  Military : 

*(1)  Sing. :  The  beaver  of  a  helmet. 

"  They  had  helmets  on  their  heads  fashioned  like 
wild  beasts  necks,  and  strange  bevers  or  buffet  to  the 
aame."— Holland :  Hay. 

(2)  Pi.  (the  Buffs):  A  name  given  to  the 
third  regiment  of  the  line  from  the  colour  of 
thuir  facings.  In  1881  they  were  altered  to 
wWte. 

"The 

facings,  frou.      

name  of  the  Bufft.  had,  under  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
fought  not  less  bravely  for  the  delivery  of  the  Nether- 
lands."- ilacaulay  :  Uiic.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

B.  As  adjective  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Made  of  buff-leather. 

"...  wearing  the  buff  coat  and  Jackboots  of  a 
trooper."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  Of  the  colour  described  in  A.,  I.  5. 
*  IL  Figuratively :  Firm,  sturdy. 

If  Obvious  compound  :  Buff-coloured. 

buff-belt,  s.  A  soldier's  belt,  made  of 
buff-leather. 

buff-coat,  s.  A  military  coat  made  of 
buff-leather. 

"The  rest  of  his  dress  was  a  loose  buff-eoat.  which 
bad  once  been  lined  with  silk  aud  adorned  with  em- 
broidery, but  which  seemed  much  stainrd  with  travel, 
and  damaged  with  cuts,  received  probably  in  battle." 
—Scott :  Abbot,  ch.  xx. 

buff-bide,  i.    Buffalo  hide  or  buff-leather. 

buff-jerkin,  «.  A  leathern  waistcoat, 
one  of  a  buff  colour,  worn  l>y  Serjeants  and 
catchpoles,  and  used  also  as  a  military  dress. 

"O  heavens,  that  a  Christian  should  be  found  in  a 
buff-Jerkin  I  Captain  Conscience,  1  love  thee,  cap- 
iHu."— Malcontent  (O.  I'D,  iv.  91. 

buff-leather,  ».  A  strong  oil-leather 
prepared  from  the  hide  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  or 
ox.  Formerly  it  was  largely  used  lor  armour. 
It  was  said  to  be  pistol-shot  proof,  and  capa- 
ble of  turning  the  edge  of  a  sword.  It  was 


tanned  soft  and  white.  Its  place  is  now  filled 
by  the  leather  of  cow-skins  tor  a  common, 
and  of  the  American  buffalo  (bison)  for  a 
superior,  article.  It  is  still,  however,  much 
used  in  the  sabre,  knapsack,  and  cartridge- 
box  belts  of  European  armies,  as  well  as 
occasionally  to  cover  the  buffers  and  buff- 
wheels  of  the  cutler,  lapidary,  and  polisher. 
(Knight.) 

buff-stick, ».    [BUFF  (2),  «.,  II.  2.] 
buff- wheel, .-. 

Polishing:  A  wheel  of  wood  or  other  mate- 
rial, covered  with  leather,  and  used  in  polish- 
ing metals,  glass,  &c. 

buff  (3),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Nonsense, 
foolish  speech  or  writing. 

"  Or  say  it  only  gi'es  him  pain 
To  read  sic  buff." 

Shtrref:  Poemt.  p.  3S8. 

buff  (4),  *.  [From  Eng.  bu/,  v.  (q.v.)  (?).]  A 
term  used  to  express  a  dull  sound. 

biiff  (5),  *  buffe,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful. 
BUF.] 

Buffe  ne  ba/ :  Neither  one  thing  nor  another ; 
nothing  at  all. 

"  A  cert-line  persone  being  of  hym  [Socrates]  bidden 

Ejpeede,  saied  to  hym  agaiue  neither  buff  ne  buff 
is,  made  him  no  kind  of  answer).     Neither  was 
tes  therewith  anything  discontented."—  UdaU  : 
Apophth.,  loL  9. 

11  To  ken,  or  know,  neitJier  buff  nor  stye :  To 
know  nothing.  The  phrase  is  used  concern- 
ing a  sheepish  fellow,  who  from  fear  loses  his 
recollection. 

"  Who  knew  not  what  was  right  or  wrong, 
And  ueither  buff  nor  Un,  sir." 

Jacobite  Relict,  I.  80. 

buff(l),  "boffen,  "buff en,  v.i.  &  f.    [Fr. 

bouffer;  O.  Fr.  buffer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  bufar  ;  Ital. 
buffare  =  to  puff;  M.  H.  Ger.  buffen ;  Ger. 
puffen  =  to  puff,  pop,  strike  ;  Dan.  pu/e  =  to 
pop.  Essentially  the  same  word  as  puff  (q.  v. ).  ] 
*  A.  Intransitive :  To  puff,  blow ;  hence,  to 
stammer  or  stutter. 

"  Renable  nos  he  no>;ht  of  tonge,  ac  of  speche  hastyf, 
Baffling  and  meste  waune  he  were  in  wraththe  other 
in  stryf."  Robert  uf  Olouce$:er,  p.  414. 

B.  Transitive  :  To  strike,  beat. 

"  A  chield  wha'll  soundly  buff  OUT  beef ; 
I  meikle  dread  him." 

Buria  :  The  Tan  Herd*. 

If  1.  To  buff  corn :  To  give  grain  half  thrash- 
ing. (Scotch.)  A  field  of  growing  corn,  much 
shaken  by  the  storm,  is  also  said  to  be  buffed. 
(Gl.  Surv.  Nairn.) 

2.  To  buff  herring :  To  steep  salted  herrings 
in  fresh  water,  and  hang  them  up.  (Scotch.) 

biiff  (2),  v.  i.  [Probably  a  variant  of  puff(q. v.).] 
To  emit  a  dull  sound,  as  a  bladder  filled  with 
*ind  does.  (Scotch.) 

"  He  hit  him  on  the  wame  a  wap. 
It  baft  like  ouy  bledder." 

Ch.  Kirk,  st  IL 

I  To  buff  out :  To  laugh  aloud.    (Scotch.) 

buf  fa  lo,  *  buf-fa-loe,  *  buf-fo-lo, 
•buf-fle,  *  buffe,  s.  &  a.  fin  Sw.  &  Dut. 
buffet;  Dan.  boffel;  Ger.  buffel ;  Fr.  buffle ; 
Sp.,  Port. ,  &  Ital.,  bufalo ;  Pol.  bawol ;  Bohem. 
bieivol ;  Lat.  bubalus;  Gr.  /3<>vj3oAo«  (boubalos) 
=  a  species  of  African  antelope,  probably 
Antilopus  bubalus  of  Linneeus.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  European  bison.    [Bison.] 

"...  those  neat,  or  bitjflet,  called  uri,  or  bisoutes."— 
II ',11, <n. I  :  Pliny,  pt.  11,  p.  828.    (Trench.) 
"  Become  the  unworthy  browse 
Of  buffaloei,  salt  goats,  and  hungry  cows." 

Dry  den. 

2.  An  ox-like  animal,  with  long  horns,  un- 
gainly aspect,  and  fierce  countenance,  domes- 
ticated in  India  and  southern  Asia  generally, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt  and 
the  south  of  Europe.     The  domestic  buffalo  is 
descended  from  a  wild  one  still  found  in  the 
Indian  jungles.    It  is  the  Bubulus  bubalis  of 
zoologists. 

3.  Any  analogous  species.    Spec.    (1)   The 
Cape  Buffalo  (Bos  coffer),  a  native  of  Southern 
Africa,   fierce  and    dangerous  to  those  who 
molest  ft,  or  even  intrude  upon  its  haunts. 
(2)  Erroneously  applied  to  the  American  bison. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zoo',. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Bubalus  (q.v.). 

*2.  Her.  (Of  the  form  buffaloe) :  A  name 
given  by  some  of  the  older  writers  on  heraldry 
to  the  common  bull. 


3.  Cotton  manuf. :  A  hamper  of  buffalo- 
leather  used  in  a  factory  to  convey  bobbins 
from  the  throstle. 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  as  food  by  the  buffalo  ; 
derived  from  the  buffalo,  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to  it. 

buffalo-berry,  s.  A  plant— Shepherdia 
argentea, 

buffalo-clover,  s.  The  English  name  of 
a  plant — the  Trifolium  pennsylvanicum.  It  is 
so  called  because  it  covers  the  American 
prairies,  in  which  the  North  American 
"  buffalo,"  or  rather  bison,  feeds. 

bultalo  grass,  s. 

1.  A  grass,  Sesleria  dactyloules. 

2.  The  same  as  buffalo-clover  (q.v.). 

buffalo-robe,  s.  The  skin  of  the  North 
American  bison,  with  the  hair  still  remaining. 
(Webster.) 

*  buff   ard,  s.    [O.  Fr.  bouffard ;  from  bouffer.} 
[BuRF,  v.]    A  foolish,  silly  fellow. 
"  Yet  wol  she  take  a  biiffurd  riche  of  gret  vilesse." 
Lydgute :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  32. 

buf-fel,  s.  [BUFFALO.]  A  duck— the  Buffel'g- 
head,  i.e.,  Buffalo's  head  duck  (Anas  buce- 
phala),  a  bird  witli  a  head  looking  large  on 
account  of  the  fulness  ol  its  feathers.  It  is 
found,  in  winter,  in  the  rivers  ol  Carolina. 

biiff '-er,  s.     [O.  Eng.  buff  =  to  puff,  blow, 
strike,  stammer.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  stammers  or  stutters. 

"The  tunge  of  bufferei  swiftli  sbal  speke  nod 
pleyuly."—  Wickliffe  :  Imiah  xxxii.  «. 

t  2.  A  foolish  fellow.  [BUKFARD.] 
IL  Engineering:  A  cushion  or  mechanical 
apparatus  formed  with  a  strong  spring  to 
deaden  the  concussion  between  a  body  in 
motion  and  one  at  rest.  Buffers  are  chiefly 
applied  to  railway  carriages,  there  being  two 
ut  each  end. 

buffer  spring,  ».  That  which  gives  re- 
siliency to  the  Duffer,  and  enables  it  to 
moderate  the  jar  incident  to  the  contact  of 
two  carriages  or  trucks. 

buff'-et  (1),  *  boff-et,  *  bof-et,  *  boff-ete, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  bufet  =  a  blow  on  the  cheek  ;  buffer, 
bufer  =  to  strike,  put!' ;  Sp.  &  Port  bofetada. 
The  word  is  radically  the  same  with  bobet 
(q.v.),  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  Gael,  boc; 
Wei.  boch  =  cheek  ;  Lat.  6i<cca.  ] 
L  Literally : 

I.  A  blow  with  the  fist,  especially  a  bos 
on  the  ears. 

••  He  had  not  read  another  spell, 
Wheu  on  his  cheek  a  b,,ffei  fell." 

Hcalt :  Lay  of  Last  .Uinitrel,  lit.  101 

*  2.  A  blast  of  a  trumpet,  &c. 

"  They  blwe  a  boffet  iu  blande  that  banned  peple." 
Aim.  Poemi:  Cleanness.  68S. 

II.  Fig.  :  Hardships,  trials. 

"  A  man  that  fortune's  i,<iff,-'t  and  reward! 
lias  ta'en  with  equal  thanks." 

Shaktip. :  Hamlet,  in.  2. 

biiff '-St  (2),  buff-gt ,  *  bof-et,  *  buff  ett, 
*  boff-et,  s.    [Fr.  bvfftt;  O.  Fr.  bujtt ;  ItaL 
buffetto ;   Sp.    bufete ;   Low  Lat.  bufelum  =  a 
cupboard  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  three-legged  stool. 

"  Rafet.  thre  fotyd  stole  (boffet  stole.  P.)  Trtpot."— 
Prompt.  Para. 

2..  A  cupboard  or  sideboard,  movable  or 
fixed,  for  the  display  ot  plate,  china,  &c. 

"  The  rich  buffet  well-colour'd  serpents  grace, 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  fai-e." 

Pope:  Uor.  £u..  iv.  153. 

3.  A  refreshment  bar. 

II.  Music  :  An  organ-case,  a  keyboard-caseu 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

buff  ct,  *  bof-et-en,  *  buff-et- yu,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[BUFFKT,  S.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  strike  with  the  hand,  especially 
on  the  cheek. 

"  Ha  bitfff'ed  the  bretoner  aboute  the  cheekes.  "— 
Langiand  :  Pirn  Plata.,  4.148. 
"  Ah  !  were  I  buffe'ed  a  day, 

M"ckil.  crown  d  with  thorns,  and  spitvipon." 
Cowiitr:  Oln»y  Hi/mm,  xliii.  ;  Prayer  for  Patient*. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  strike  or  beat  in  'lonttntion,  to 
contend  against. 

"  The  torrent  roar'd.  and  we  ~"'\  liiffe"  It 
With  lu»ty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside  " 

Shattiv.  •  Jiiiiut  Ccftar.  i.  S. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  _  e.    ey  -  a.   qu  =  Uw. 


buffeted— bugabo 
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B>  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  box,  contend,  strike. 

2.  Fig.  : 

(1)  To  smite  the  mind  or  heart. 

"Our  ears  ure  cndijell'd  :  not  H  word  of  hit 
But  buffeti  belter  timu  a  Hut  of  Franco  " 

Shalteqt.  :  King  Jam,  II.  1. 

(2)  To  make  one's  way  by  struggling  or 
contention. 

"Strove  to  buff  at  to  land  in  vain  " 

(3)  To  struggle,  contend. 

"  Year  after  year  the  old  man  still  kept  up 
A  cheerful  wind,  and  buffeted  with  bond. 
Interest.  unU  mortgages  ;  at  last  he  sank." 

lyonUwurtk  :  The  ISrorhcri 

bufif-et-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    IBUFFET,  ».] 

t  buff-e't-er,  ».    [Eug.  buffet  ;  -er.]    One  who 

buffets.    (Johnson) 

buffeting,   »  biir-fSt-ynge,   »bof-et- 

ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BUFFET,  ».] 
A.  it  B.  As]>r.  par.  &,  partic.  adj.  :  In  senses 

corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive  : 
L  The  act  of  striking. 

"  Buffttynge.    Alapacto."—  Prompt.  Part. 

"B'lfe'u'igf     Alii/i<t'irio.'—lbUi. 

2.  A  blow,  a  buffet. 

"From  the  head  these  hysterlck  buffetlngt  de- 
scended, and  were  plentifully  bestowed  upon  the  mem- 
bers. —  Warburton  :  Doct.  of  Oraee,  i.  l*J 

buff  -et-yn,  *  bof-Ot-yn,  v.t.    [Burrar,  v.] 

buf  -fie,  buf  -fle,  a.  [Fr.  bouffi  =  blown 
up,  swollen,  pa,  par.  of  bou/er  (t.)  =  to  blow, 
(i.)  =  to  blow  up.]  Fat,  puffed  up.  (Applied 
to  the  face.) 

•  buf  fil,  *  buff-Ill,  a.  &  s.    [BUFFLE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  buffalo, 
made  of  buffalo's  hide  ;  buff. 

"Belts  called  biijfll  belts,  the  dozen  la  *."—Bntet 
A.  Mil. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  buffalo's  hide  ;  also,  buff 
in  colour. 

"  Blugers  of  buffi'  tx.—  Rates  A.  1611.    (Jamitvm.  ) 

•  buff-in,  s.  &  a.    [Probably  so  called  from 
resembling  6«^-leather.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  kind  of  coarse  stuff,  used 
for  gowns. 

"  Grogeraine,  buHtnt,  or  silke." 
Dilttn  :  Country  Juttlce  (162  >).    Balllwfn  :  Cont. 
to  Lexicog. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  this  coarse  stuff. 

"  My  young  ladies 

In  buffin  gowns,  and  green  aprons  :  tear  them  off." 
Massing.  :  City  Had.,  iv.  4. 

If  The  stage  direction  says,  that  they  come 
"in  coarse  habits,  weeping."  (A'ares.) 

•  buff-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BUFF,  v.} 

buffing-apparatus,  s.  A  mechanical 
contrivance  for  deadening  the  shock  of  a  col- 
lision between  railway  carriages,  consisting 
of  powerful  springs  enclosed  in  a  case,  the 
springs  being  compressed  at  the  time  of  col- 
lision by  a  rod  attached  to  them,  which,  pro- 
ceeding outwards,  is  terminated  by  cushions 
called  buffers,  placed  there  to  receive  the  first 
impact.  [BUFFER.] 

Buffing  and  polishing  machine  :  A  machine 
having  a  wheel  covered  with  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  butt-leather,  though  not 
usually  made  of  buffalo-hide.  The  leather 
holds  the  polishing  material,  crocus,  rouge, 
fee, 

•buff-le,  *buffil,  -bufle.  «.  [Fr.  buffle  = 
a  buffalo.]  [BUFFALO.] 

1.  Lit  :  A  buffalo. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stupid  fellow. 

"  He  said  to  the  three  htifflrt.  who  stood  with  their 
hat*  in  their  hands,  '  Tell  me,  you  waggs.  Is  not  my  puce 
a  gallant  boy?  Mark  but  the  pleasant  sport  lie 
makes  "  —  The  Comical  Hittory  iff  Franeion  (I6ii) 
l  :  Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 


buffle-head,  s.     One  who  has  a  large 
head,  like  a  buffalo  ;  a  heavy,  stupid  fellow. 

buffle  headed,  a.    Having  a  large  head, 
like  a  buffalo  ;  heavy,  stupid. 

buffle-bide,  s.    The  hide  or  skin  of  a  wild 
ox. 

buf  '-15,  s  &  a.    [Ifcil.  buffo.    Essentially  the 
same  word  as  buffoon  (q.v.).] 

A.  ^ls  subst.  :  A  singer  or  actor  in  a  comic 
opera. 


"  By  one  of  these,  the  buffo  of  the  party." 

Byron :  Don  Juan,  Iv.  IL 

B.  As  adj. :  Comic  burlesque. 

''Genial,    earnest    buffo    Luiuoor."— C.    Kingtlty: 
Teatt.  ch.  zlii. 

buf-fdn,  'buf-foon,  ».  [ItaL  buffo  =  a 
humoious  melody.]  A  pantomime  dance. 

"Braulls  and  branglls,  buff^mi,  vkiht  mouy  Ttblr 
lycht  dausis."— Cvmpi.  s.,  p.  101. 

bur  f on  -I  a,  bu-fo  -ni-a,  *.  [Named  after 
Count  Buffou,  the  well-known  naturalist.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Caryophyllacese  (Cloveworts).  The  se- 
pals are  four,  as  are  the  petals  and  stamina. 
The  capsule  is  one-celled,  two-valved,  two- 
seeded.  B.  aiinua,  or  annual  Buffonia,  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly  found  in  Britain, 
but  it  was  not  really  wild. 

buf-fdon',  ».  &  a.  [Sp.  bufon ;  Fr.  bouffon ; 
Ital.  bnfo,  bufone,  from  Ital.  buffo.  =  a  trick, 
joke  ;  Ital.  bu/are  =  to  joke,  jest,  orig.  to  puff 
out  the  cheeks,  in  allusion  to  the  grimaces  of 
the  jesters.  (Slceat).  ] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  amuse 
spectators  by  low  antics  and  tricks  ;  a  jester, 
a  clown,  a  mountebank. 

"  Part  squandered  on  buffooru  and  foreign  courte- 
zans."— Jtucaulay:  BM.  Kng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  One  who  makes  use  of  indecent  raillery. 

*  3.  Buffoonery,  scurrility. 

"  Closed  with  mummery  and  buffvm." 

Cuvper :  Frogreu  of  Error,  153. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  buffoon. 

"  Next  her  the  buffoon  ape." 

Dryden  :  Hind  t  Panther,  i.  39. 

*  buffoon-bird,  *.    The  Numidian  Crane 
(Anthropoides  virgo), 

buffoon-like,  a.  &  adv.    Like  a  buffoon. 


l',  V.t.  &  {.      [BCFFOON,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  ridiculous. 

"  Religion,  matter  of  the  best,  highest,  truest,  hon- 
our, despised,  buffooned,  exposed  as  ridiculous." — 
Olanville:  Strm.Ut.MSi 

B.  Intntns.  :  To  act  or  play  the  part  of  a 
buffoon. 

buf-f6on'-er-y,  s.    [Fr.  bou/onerU.] 

1.  The  art  or  profession  of  a  buffoon. 

2.  Indecent  or  low  jests  and  tricks  ;  scur- 
rility. 

"  The  carnival  was  at  Its  height,  and  so 
Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  v.  21. 

buf-fdon  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a., &  s.  [BUFFOON,  v.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£"  participial  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

"  Let  not  so  mean  a  style  your  muse  debase. 
But  learn  from  Butlrr  the  buffooning  grace." 
Sir  \V.  Soame't  and  Drydent  Art  of  Poetry. 

C.  As  mbst. :   The  act  of  behaving  like  a 
buffoon,  buffoonery. 

"  Leave  your  bi'ffaonlng  and  lying :  I  am  not  in 
humour  to  war  it.  —  Dryiien  :  Amphitryon. 

t  buf-foon'-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  bu/oon ;  -ish.]  Like 
a  buffoon.  (Blair.) 

t  buf  foon  -Ism,  s.  [Eng.  buffoon ;  and  suffix 
-ism.]  The  conduct  or  procedure  of  a  buffoon, 
buffoonery.  (Minsheu.) 

t  buf-fdon'-ize,  ».<.  [From  Eng.  bu/non,  s., 
and  suffix  -ire.]  To  play  the  buffoon.  (Min- 
sheu.) 

*  biif-foon'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  buffoon  ;  -ly.]  Like 
a  buffoon,  characteristic  or  suitable  for  a 
buffoon ;  low,  scurrilous. 

"  Rnch  men  become  fit  only  for  toys  and  trifles,  for 
apish  tricks  and  ><uffoonty  discourse."  —  Goodman  : 
Wint.  EC  Conference,  p.  1. 

btiffS,  B.  pi     [BUFF  (2),  *. ,  II.  3.] 

buf-fy,  fl.    [From  buff,  a.  4  s.  (q.v.)i] 

Med. :  Of  a  buff  colour  ;  consisting  of  what 
is  medically  called  buff  (q.v.). 

buffy-coat,  s.  A  layer  of  fi brine  at  the 
top  of  the  cpngulum,  formed  on  blood  drawn 
from  the  veins  of  a  patient  during  severe  in- 
flammation, and  especially  during  pleurisy. 
The  term  buffy  is  applied  to  it  l«cause  the 
red  corpuscles  being  of  heavier  specific  gravity 
fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  lighter  coloured 
on  the  top.  The  buffy-coat  varies  from  less 
than  one  line  to  one  or  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  called  also  buff  and  size. 


bu'-fo,  s.    [Lat.  bufo  —  a  toad.] 

Zotil. :  A  genus  of  Batrachians,  the  type  of 
the  family  Bufonida  (q.v.).  The  body  is  in- 
flated, the  skin  warty,  the  hind  feet  of  mode- 
rate length,  the  jaws  without  teeth,  the  nose 
rounded.  There  are  numerous  species  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  world,  Borne  of 
them  being  very  common  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  among  the  most  harmless  of  animals, 
while  useful  ad  iuaect  destroyers.  [TOAII.] 

bu-fo  -nl-a,  t.    [BUFFONIA.] 

bu-fon  -I-dea, ».  pi  [From  Lat  Inifa  =  a  toad, 
aud  fern.  pL  suffix  -idee.  ] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Batrachians.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  Pipidee  by  their  pos- 
sessing a  well-developed  tongue,  and  from  the 
Ranidx  (Frogs)  by  the  absence  of  teeth. 

bu'-fon-ite,  ».  [Lat.  bufo  —  a  toad.]  Literally 
toad-stone  ;  a  name  given  to  the  fossil  teeth 
and  palatal  bones  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Pycnodonts  (thick  teeth),  whose  re- 
mains occur  abundantly  in  the  oolitic  and 
chalk  formations.  The  term  bufonite,  like 
those  of  "  serpent's  eyes,"  "  batrachites,"  and 
"  crapaudim-s,"  by  which  they  are  also  known, 
refers  to  the  vulgar  notion  that  those  organ- 
isms were  originally  formed  in  the  heads  of 
serpents,  frogs,  and  toads. 

bug  (1),  bugge,  *.  &  o.  [In  Dan.  bceggeluu$ 
=  (bug-louse)  =  the  insect  called  a  bug  ;  WeL 
bwg  •=.  a  hobgoblin  ;  bwgan  =  a  bugbear,  a 
hobgoblin  ;  bu'gwth  =  to  threaten,  to  scare, 
from  bu>  —  a  threat,  terror,  a  bugbear ;  Ir.  & 
Gael,  bocan  —  a  bugbear  ;  Ir.  pucka  =  an  elf, 
a  sprite,  Puck  (Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Kight't 
Dream,  ii.  1.,  40,  148  ;  iv.  1,  69  ;  v.  438,  442). 
Cf.  Mahratta  bagul  =  a  bugbear,  a  boggle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordi.Mry  Language : 

*  1.  Of  terrifying  objects :  An  object  of  terror, 
a  bugbear  (q.v.).  (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Matrimony  hath  ener  been  a  blacke  bnggt  in  their 
slnagoge  and  churche."  —  Bale:  Yotarnet  (Fret) 
(Ilichardton.) 

2.  Of  insects,  wltether  contemptible  or  an- 
noying: 

(1)  Of  contemptible  insects:   Any  Insect  of 
diminutive  size,  or  in  other  ways  contemptible. 

"  Do  not  all  as  much  and  more  wonder  at  God's  rare 
workmanship  in  the  ant,  the  poorest  bug  that  creeps, 
as  in  the  biggest  elephant"— Rogert :  Jtaaman  the 
Syrian,  p.  74. 

(2)  Of  annoying  insects :  The  bed-bug  (Cimex 
lectularius).    [II.]    Its  unattractive  form  and 
manner  of  life  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description.    The  eggs,  which  are  white,  are 
deposited  in  the  beginning  of  summer.    1  hey 
are   glued  to  the  crevices  of  bedsteads   or 
furniture,  or  to  the  walls  of  rooms.    Before 
houses  existed,  the  bug  probably  lived  under 
the  bark  of  trees. 

(3)  Any  similar  insect 

"Yet  let  me  flap  this  buf  with  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt  which  stinks  and  stings.* 
Pope  :  ProL  to  Satiret,  ill.  909. 
n.  Zoology: 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Cimex,  to 
•which  the  bed-bug  [A.  I.  2.  (2)]  belongs. 

2.  The  English  name  of  the  family  Cimicide, 
of  which  Cimex  is  the  type. 

3.  The  English  name  of  the  sub-order  He- 
leroptera,  one  of  two  ranked  under  the  order 
Hemiptera  or  Rhyncota.     Most  of  the  spe- 
cies essentially  resemble  the  bed-bug,  except 
that  they  have  wings.    Some  suck  the  blood 
of  animals,  and  others  subsist  on  vegetable 
juices.    Not  a  few  sj>ecies  are  beautiful,  but 
many  have  the  same  unpleasant  smell  which 
emanates  from  the  bed-bug. 

B.  As  adjective:    Pertaining  to  bugs,  de- 
signed to  destroy  bugs. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Bug-destroyer,  buff- 
powder. 

bug-agaric,  ».  An  agaric  or  mushroom 
which  used  to  be  smeared  over  bedsteads  to 
destroy  bugs.  (Prior.) 

bug  (2),  *  bouge,  «.  &  a.    [BUDGE.] 

bug-skin,  ».    A  lamb's  skin  dressed. 

".  .  .  .  ane  hnndreth  bug  ikinna  .  .  .  ."-Act.  Dem. 
Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  199. 

"  bug,  a.  [Bio.]  (More  :  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt  il, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  63.) 

bug'-a-bd,  *.  [From  Eng.  bug  (I),  (q.v.)  ;  and 
b°(q-v-)-]  A  bugbear. 

"  For  all  the  bugaboet  to  flight  you."— Lloyd:  CM 
Char.  ( Kichardton.) 


boll,  b£y;  pout,  jo%l;  cc  ,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tiaa  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun,     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -ble,  -fle,  &c.  =  bel,  f ?L 


bugasine— Buhl 


bug  -a  sine,  s.  [From  Fr.  bocexsin  =  a  kind 
of  fine  buckram  resembling  taffeta,  also  cal- 
limanco.  (Cotgrave).']  A  name  for  calico. 

[BUCKASY.] 


bug  -bane  (1),  *.  [From  Eng.  bug ;  and  bane.] 
A  name  given  in  America  to  Cimicifuga,  a 
plant  of  the  order  Ranunculaceae  (Crowfoots). 
It  is  called  in  England  bugwort. 

bug  -bane  (2),  *.     [A  corruption  of  bog-bean 

(q-v.)O 

bug'-bear,  s.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  bug  (I)  =  an 
object  of  terror  (q.v.);  and  bear  =  the  animal 
so  called.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  spectre  or  hobgoblin  ; 
any  frightful    object,    especially  one  which, 
being    boldly    confronted,    vanishes    away. 
[Buo  (1).]    (Lit.  (tfig.) 

"Invasion  was  the  bugbear  with  which  the  court 
tried  to  frighten  the  nation."— ilacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

B.  As  adjective :  Terrifying. 

"  .  .  .  .  such  bugbear  thoughts  " — Locke. 

•bug-bear,  v.t.  [From  bugbear,  s.  (q.v.).] 
To  frighten  with  idle  phantoms.  (Abraham 
King.) 

*buge  (1),  s.  [BouGH.]  (Story  of  Gen.  and 
Exod.,  2,060.) 

•  buge  (2),  s.    [BUDGE,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

bug -ga-low,  s.    [Mah.  bagala.] 

Naut. :  An  East  India  coasting- vessel  with 
one  mast  and  a  lateen  sail,  which  navigates 


BDOOALOW. 

the  Indian  seas  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  It 
was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  [BUDGEROW.]  (Jo-urn.  Soy. 
Asiat.  Soc.t  1.  12,  13.) 

•  bugge,  s.    [Bua  (1),  s.]    A  bugbear.    [Boo- 

OARDE.] 

•  bug-ge,  «  bug-gen,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  bycgan, 
bycgmn.]    [Buy.]    To  buy. 

"  Ac  vmler  his  secret  seel  treuthe  sent  hem  a  lettre 
That  they  shulde  bugge  boldely." 

Piert  Plowman  :  Vlt.,  vii.  24. 

bug'-ger,  s.  [Fr.  Bougre,  bougre  =  (1)  (Bougre), 
the  name  of  certain  so-called  heretics,  the 
Bulgarians  or  Paulicians,  some  of  whom 
passing  into  Western  Europe  were  supposed 
to  have  originated  or  become  identilled  with 
the  Albigenses.  (2)  One  guilty  of  sodomy.  No 
proof  exists  of  the  truth  of  the  imputation 
conveyed  in  the  etymology  that  members  of 
the  Bulgarian  sect  were  ever  guilty  of  the 
crime  agaiiist  nature.  [PAULICIAN.] 

1.  One  guilty  of  buggery  (q.v.). 

2.  Alow,  vile  wretch.  (Very  low  and  vulgar.) 

biig'-ger-y,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  bougrerie,  bogre- 
rie  =  heresy.]  [BUGGER.]  Sodomy.  (Black- 
stone.) 

bug  -gi  ness,  s.  [Eng.  buggy;  suffix  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  infested  with  bugs.  (John- 
ton.) 


'-gy,  a.     [Eng.   bug;  -y.]    Infested  with 
bugs.    (Johnson.) 

bug  -gy,  ».  &  a.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

Vehicles:    A   light    four-wheeled    vehicle, 
having  a  single  seat.    The  top,  when  it  has 


one,  is  of  the  calash  kind.     In  this  case  it  is 
commonly  known  as  a  top-buggy. 
B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

buggy-boat,  s.  A  boat  having  a  provi- 
sion for  the  attachment  of  wheels,  so  as  to  be 
converted  into  a  laud  vehicle. 

buggy-cultivator,  s. 

Agriculture :  A  machine  called  a  cultivator, 
having  wheels  and  a  seat  so  that  the  person 
may  ride. 

buggy-plough,  »•  A  plough  having 
usually  several  ploughs  attached  to  a  single 
frame,  and  having  a  seat  for  the  ploughman, 
who  rides  and  drives. 

buggy-top,  s. 

Vehicles :  The  calash  top  of  the  single-seated 
vehicle  known  as  a  buggy. 

*bughe,  s.    [BOUGH.] 

bught  (gh  guttural),  s.  [BOUGHT.]  A  pen  in 
which  ewes  are  milked.  (Scotch. ) 

bught  (gh  guttural),  v.t.  [From  bught,  s. 
(q.v.).]  To  collect  sheep  into  the  pen  to  be 
milked, 

bught -in    (gh    guttural),   pr.    par.  &    a. 

[BUGHT,  V.] 

bughtin-time,  s.    Scotch  for  the  time  of 
collecting  the  sheep  in  the  pens  to  be  milked. 
"  When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star, 
Tells  bught  in-time  is  near,  my  jo." 

Burnt :  My  ain  kind  dearie,  0  / 

*  bu'-gi-ard,  s.    [From  Ital.  bugiardo  =  a  liar ; 
from  bugiardo  =  false.]    A  liar. 

"  Like  an  egregious  bugiard,  he  Is  here  quite  out  of 
the  truth."— H ticket:  Life  of  ArchbMop  Williamt, 
pt  i.,  p.  71.  (Trench:  On  tome  JJeficienciet  in  our 
Eng.  Diet.,  p.  53.) 

*  bug-larde,  s.    [From  Wei.  bwg,  bwgan  =  a 
hobgoblin.]    The  same  as  BUG  (1)  (q.v.). 

"Bugge  or  buglaa-de.  Maurut,  Duciut."— Prompt. 
Pare. 

bu'-gle  (1),  *  bu-gel,  *  bn-gele,  *  bu  -  gill, 
*  bou-gle,  *  bow-gle  (Eng.),  boo-gle 

(North  of  England  dial.),  *bow-gle,  *  bow- 
gill  (Scotch),  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  bugle;  Lat. 
bucuhts  —  a  young  bullock  or  steer  ;  bucula  = 
a  heifer.  ]  A  kind  of  wild  ox. 

"  He  beareth  azure,  a  buffe.    Or  some  call  it  a  buffill 

and  describe  it  to  be  like  au  oxe."— R.  Hulme:  Acad., 

II.  U.,  p.  170. 
"  These  are  the  beastes  which  ye  shall  eat  of,  oxen, 

shepe,  and  gootes,  hert,  roo,  and  bna'e  [now  rendered 

fallow-deer.]      Deut.  xlv.  4,  I,."— Phillips :    World  of 

Wordi. 

bu  -gle  (2)  (Eng.),  bu'-gle,  *  bu'-gil,  »  bu'- 

glll  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A  contraction  of  bugle- 
horn  =  the  horn  of  a  bugle,  i.e.,  of  the  wild-ox 
so  called.  [BUGLE  (1).J  (SfcecU.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen.     Of  things  bent  or  curved:  Spec. — 
•(1)  The  head  of  a  bishop's  crozier,  (2)  the 
handle  of  a  kettle,  (3)  the  handle  of  a  basket. 

2.  Of  musical  instruments  : 

(1)  Literally : 

(a)  A  small  hunting-horn.    [BUGLE-HORN.] 
"  Or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  1.  1. 

(b)  A  treble  instrument  of  brass  or  copper, 
differing  from  the 

trumpet  in  having 
a  shorter  and  more 
conical  tube,  with 
a  less  expanded 
bell.  It  is  played 
with  a  cupped 
mouth-piece.  In 
the  original  form 
it  is  the  signal-horn  BUGLE. 

for  the  infantry,  as 

the  trumpet  is  for  the  cavalry.  (Grove's  Diet, 
of  Music.) 

"  Our  buglet  sang  truce  for  the  night-cloud  had  lowered." 
Campbell :  The  Soldier't  Dream. 

(2)  Figuratively :  The  shrill  sounding  wind. 
"  8a  bustuoualie  Boreas  his  burrin  blew 

The  dere  full  deroe  doun  in  the  dalis  drew." 

D.OU0. :  Virgil.  281,  IT. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds  ) 

T  Compounds  of  obvious  signification : 
Bugle-blast  (Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isks,  vi.  4) ; 
bugle-call  (Scott:  War  Song  of  the  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Light  Dragoons) ;  and  bugle-clang  (Scott : 
Rokeby,  vi.  34). 

bugle-coralline,  s.  Farcimia  fistulosa, 
a  zoophyte  of  the  family  Flustridae.  It  is 


dichotomous,  the  joints  lengthened,  cylindri- 
cal, with  lozenge-shaped  impressed  cells.  Its 
height  is  from  two  to  three  inches,  its  diametei 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch  or  less. 

bugle-horn, ».  [Eng.  bugle-horn.  '  In  Ger. 
mil.  bugel-horn.  Originally  the  horn  of  the 
bugle-ox.] 

1.  The  musical  instrument  desciibed  above. 
*  2.  A  horn  of  a  similar  shape  used  for 
quaffing  wine. 

"  And  drinketh  of  his  buglr-hnrn  the  wine." 

Chaucer  :  The  Prankleiner  Tale,  ll,56i 


*  bugle-rod,   «. 

(Stalner  &  Barrett.) 


A    bishop's   crozier. 


bu'-gle  (3),  *  bue-gle,  s.  [Low  Lat.  bugolut 
=  au  ornament,  stated  by  Muratori  to  have 
been  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Placeutia,  A.D. 
1388.  (Wedgwood.)  Ger.  biigel  =  a  bent  piece 
of  metal  or  wood.  Skeat  considers  bugle  a 
dimin.  from  M.H.  Ger.  bouc,  bouch  =  &n  arm- 
let; A.S.  6ed0  =  an  armlet,  neck  ornament, 
&c.] 

A.  As   substantive:    A  long,  slender  glass 
bead  ;  sometimes  arranged  in  ornamental  forms 
and  attached  to    various    articles  of  ladies' 
wearing  apparel. 

"  I  wonne  her  with  a  gyrdle  of  gelt 
Einbost  with  buegle  about  the  belt." 

Spenter:  Shep.  Cat.,  U. 

B.  ^s  adjective : 

1.  Literally:  Consisting  of  glass  beads.  [A.] 

"  Bugle  bracelet,  necklace  amber. 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber." 

Shtikttp  ;  Winter,  Tale,  iv.  4  (Song). 

2.  Figuratively : 

"  Tts  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entuue  my  spirits  tu  your  wor.-hip." 

Ibid.  :  At  You.  Like  ft,  ill.  S. 

bugle-lace,  s.  Lace  on  which  bugles  are 
sewn. 

bu'-gle  (4),  s.  [Apparently  corrupted  from 
Lat.  bugillo  or  bugula,  this  again  sometimes 
confounded  with  buglossum  =  bugloss,  which 
the  plant  fairly  resembles.] 

1.  The  English  name  of  Ajuga,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Lamiaeeae,  or 
Labiates.    [AJUGA.] 

2.  The  same  as  BUGLE-WEED. 

bugle-weed,  s  The  name  given  in 
America  to  a  labiate  plant — the  Lycopus  vir- 
ginicus. 

bu'-gloss,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  buglos;  Ital.  bughssa; 
Lat.  buglossos  or  bugloss^i  =  a  plant,  the  An> 
chusa  italica  (?) ;  Gr.  povyXuo-ao?  (bouglossns) ; 
from  /Sovs  (bous)  =  an  ox,  and  yAwero-a  (glossa) 
=  the  tongue,  which  the  long,  rough  leaves 
faintly  resemble.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot.  :  A  name  for  several  plant* 
belonging  to  the  order  Boraginaceee  (Borage- 
worts).  Spec. — 

1.  Echium  vulgar e.    [Viper's  bugloss.] 

2.  Lycopsis  arvensis,  more  fully  called  the 
Smalt  or  Wild  Bugloss.      It  is  very  hispid, 
and  has  bright  blue  flowers. 

3.  Au  Alkanet  (Anchusa  officinalis). 

i.  Helminthia  echiodes.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 
5  Viper's  Bugloss  :  [So  called  from  being  of 
old  believed  to  be  of  use  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.]  The  genus  Echium.  The  E.  vul- 
gare,  or  Common,  and  the  E.  violaceum,  or 
Purple-flowered  Viper's  Bugloss,  occur  in 
Britain.  The  latter  is  a  rare  plant  found  in 
Jersey,  while  the  former  is  not  uncommon. 
Its  stem  is  hispid  with  tubercles,  and  its 
large  blue  flowers,  with  protruding  stamina, 
are  arranged  in  a  compound  spike  or  panicle. 

B.  As  adjective :  [BUGLOSS  COWSLIP.] 

bugloss  cowslip,  s. 

1.  A  plant,  Fulmonaria  officinalis. 

2.  Pvlmonaria  angustifollum. 

bug'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  bug;  and  A.S.  wyrt  = 
wort,  an  herb.]  The  English  name  of  Ci- 
micifuga,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Banunculacese,  or  Crowfoots  [CiMici- 
FUGA.]  It  is  called  also  SNAKEROOT  (q.v.). 

Buhl,  s.  &  a.  [Named  from  Andre  Buhl  or 
Boule,  an  Italian,  who  was  born  in  1642.  He 
died  in  1732 ;  lived  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  made  the  work  since  called 
after  hirn.J 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite  cir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu^kw. 


buhr — buksum 
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buhl-saw,  s.  A  saw  resembling  a  frame 
or  bow-saw  in  having  the  thin  blade  strained 
in  a  frame. 

buhl-work,  s.  Artistic  work  in  dark- 
coloured  tortoise-shell  or  wood,  inlaid  with 
brass  and  ornamented  with  the  graver. 

buhr,  s.     [BURR.] 
buhr-stone,  *.    [BURRSTONE.] 
•buick,pret.    [BECK,  v.]    Courtesied. 

"  The  lams  paid  taunt  her  compliment  and  biiick." 
Ron:  Belenore,  p.  6«.    (Jamison.) 

•bulge,  v.i.      [A.S.  bugan  =  to   bend.]     To 
iww. 

"  I  hat«  thraldome,  yet  man  I  bitige  aud  hek. " 
Arbuthnot :  Jl  ail  land  Poemt,  p.  150.    (Jamieton.) 

•  bulk,  *  buke,  pret.    [A.S.  Me,  pret.  of  bacan 
=  to  bake.]    Baked. 

"  Wald  hald  one  boll  of  flour  quhen  that  scho  buik." 
Dunbar :  Mattland  Poemt.  p.  73.    ( Jamieton.) 

bulk,  buke,  s.    [BOOK.]    A  book.    (Scotch.) 
1  The  buik  :  The  Bible. 
If  To  take  the  buik :  To  perform  family  wor- 
ship. 

bulk  lare,  s.    Book-learning.     (Scotch.) 

buik-leard,  book-lear'd,  a.  Book- 
learned.  (Scotch.) 

" I'm  no  booMtar'd* 
A.  Jficol  :  Poem*,  p.  84.    (Jamieton.) 

build,  *  bold  en,   *  bild  en,  '  buld-en, 


O.  Sw.  bylja= to  build ;  bol,  bole=&  house ;  Dan. 
6oZ ;  Icel.  bole  =  a  farm  ;  byle,  bceli  =  a  house.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  erect  an  edifice  on  the  ground  by 
uniting  various  materials  into  a  regular  struc- 
ture. 

"  He  bildede  a  citee."—  WicJdiffe :  Gcnent,  IT.  17. 

2.  To  construct  or  frame  a  fabric  of  any 
kind. 

"  The  desirability  of  building  rigged  turret  ships  for 
•ea-going  purposes."— Brit.  Quarterly  Ken.,  January, 
1873,  p.  112. 

"  The  earlier  voyagers  fancied  that  the  coral-building 
animals  instinctively  built  up  their  great  circles  to 
afford  themselves  protection  in  the  inner  parts." — 
Darwin :  Voyage  Round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xx., 
p.  466. 

3.  To  construct  a  nest. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  construct,  frame,  or  form. 

"The  Lord  God  bildede  the  rib  .  .  .  into  a  woman." 
—  Wiektife  :  Geiietit  ii.  IB.  (Purvey.) 

2.  To  raise  or  bring  into  existence  anything 
ox  any  ground  or  foundation  ;  to  found. 

" Love  built  on  beauty,  soon  as  beauty,  dies."  Donne. 

1 3.  To  compose,  put  together. 
"  Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme." 

Milton:  Lyridat.  v.  IL 

•4.  To  strengthen,  establish,  conform  (fre- 
quently with  the  adverb  up.) 

(1)  Of  persons : 

"  I  commend  you  to  God.  and  to  the  word  of  his 
grace,  which  ia  able  to  build  you  up."— Act*  xx.  32. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"The  Lord  doth  build  np  Jerusalem."— P*.  cxlvil.  2. 

*  B.  Reflexively  :  To  establish,  strengthen. 
"  Building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith."— 

JudetO. 

C.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

L  To  exercise  the  art  or  science  of  a  builder 
or  architect. 

"  To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 
To  rear  the  Column,  »r  the  arch  to  bend."       Pope. 

2.  To  construct  a  nest. 

"Bryddez  buiken  to  bylde." 
Sir  Gntaayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  509. 
"Sparrows    must   not  build  in  his  house-eaves."— 
Skaketp.:  Meat,  for  Meat.,  iii.  2. 

U.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  ground  oneself  on  ;  to  depend,  rest  on. 

"Some  build  rather  upon  the  abusing  of  others,  and 
putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upon  soundness  of 
their  own  proceedings.*— Bacon. 

*  2.  To  live,  dwell. 


^  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  ZwiM, 
to  erect,  and  to  construct : — "  The  word  build  by 
distinction  expresses  the  pu  rpose  of  the  action, 
erect  indicates  the  mode  of  the  action  ;  con- 
ttruct  indicates  contrivance  in  the  action. 


What  is  built  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving,  retaining,  or  confining ;  what  is 
erected*  is  placed  in  an  elevated  situation  ;  what 
is  constructed  is  put  together  with  ingenuity. 
All  that  is  built  maybe  said  to  be  erected  or 
constructed  ;  but  all  that  is  erected  or  constructed 
is  not  said  to  be  built ;  likewise  what  is  erectfd 
is  mostly  constructed,  though  not  vice  versd. 
We  build  from  necessity  ;  we  erect  for  orna- 
ment ;  we  construct  for  utility  and  convenience. 
Houses  are  built,  monuments  erected,  machines 
are  constructed."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

buHd,  *  bild,  »  buld,  *  bylde,  s.   [.BUILD,  r.  ] 
1.  The  form,  style,  or  mode  of  construction  ; 
figure. 

*  2.  A  building,  edifice,  structure. 

"  Bryng  me  to  that  bygly  bylde." 

Marly  Eng.  A  Hit.  Poemt :  Pearl,  Ml 

build '-er,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  build ;  -tr.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  builds. 

"  But  what  we  gain'd  in  skill  we  lost  in  strength, 
Our  buildert  were  with  want  of  genius  curs'd." 

Drydcn  :  Epistle  to  Mr.  Confrere,  12,18. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fitted  for  building ;  of  use  in 
building. 

"The  builder  Oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all." 

Spenter:  P.  Q..  L.  L  S. 

•[  Used  largely  in  composition,  as  boat- 
builder,  carriage-builder,  &c. 

builder's-jack,  -.  A  kind  of  scaffold 
which  is  supported  on  a  window-sill  and 
against  the  wall  and  extends  outwardly,  to 
enable  a  workman  to  stand  outside  while  re- 
pairing or  painting. 

build'-ing,  *  beld-inge,  *  bild-ingc, 
*bild-ynge,  "buld-inge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
k  5.  [ BUILD,  v. ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  Jtpartic.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  constructing  or  arecting. 

"  In  buyldynge  the!  spende  it."  —  Lanyland  ;  P. 
Plowman,  10,274. 

"  Busy  with  hewing  and  building." 
Longfellow  :  Cotarttkip  of  Mile*  Standith,  Till. 

2.  The  art,  science,  or  profession  of  a  builder. 

3.  That  which  is  built ;  a  fabric,  an  erection, 
an  edifice. 

"  Amon?  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I 
saw  at  Rome.  I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of 
such  as  relate  to  any  of  the  buildings  or  statues  that 
are  still  extant."— Adduon. 

building-act,  s.  An  act  regulating  the 
construction  of  buildings.  The  Building  Acts 
7*8  Viet.,  c.  84,  and  9  &  10  Viet.,  c.  5,  4c., 
are  confined  in  their  operation  to  London  and 
its  vicinity. 

building-block,  •. 

Shipbuilding  :  One  of  the  temporary  struc- 
tures resting  upon  the  slip  and  supporting 
the  keel  of  a  ship  while  building. 

building-lease,  s.  A  lease  of  land  for 
a  term  of  years,  the  lessee  covenanting  to 
erect  certain  buildings  upon  it. 

building-mover,  s.  A  heavy  truck  on 
rollers  or  wide  track-wheel,  used  in  moving 
houses. 

building-place,  s.  A  place  in  which  to 
build  a  nest ;  a  nesting-place. 

"A  small  green  parrot  (Conuria  muHntu),  with  a 
grey  breast,  appears  to  prefer  the  tall  trees  o'i  the  is- 
lands to  any  other  situation  for  its  building-plnce  " — 
Darwin:  Voyage  Round  the  World  (newed.,  1870),  ch. 
TlL,  p.  138. 

building-slip,  •. 

Shipwrighting :  A  yard  prepared  for  ship- 
building. 

building-society,  «.  A  joint-stock 
society  enabling  its  members  under  certain  re- 
strictions to  build  or  purchase,  out  of  a  fund 
raised  among  them  by  periodical  subscriptions. 

•  buile,  v.t.  &  i.    [BOIL.] 

built,  '  bult,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [BuiLD,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  <£  parlicip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb, 
(lit.  £fig.) 

"He  is  tall,  well  and  athletically  built  ."-Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  1. 1865. 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  form,  style,  or  general  figure  of  a 
structure  (now  replaced  by  build). 


Dryden. 


•  As  is  the  built,  so  different  is  the  fight. 


2.  A  species  or  class  of  construction. 

"There  is  hardly  any  country  which  has  so  little 
shipping  as  Ireland  ;  the  reason  uiu*t  be.  the  •ntrcity 
of  timber  proper  for  this  budt."— Tempi*. 

IT  Used  largely  in  composition,  as  bride- 
buCt,  clinker-built,  half-built,  &c. 

built-beam,  s. 

Carp. :  A  beam  or  girder  formed  of  several 
pieces  of  timber,  fitted  and  bolted,  or  strapped 
together,  in  order  to  obtain  one  qf  a  greater 
strength  than  is  usually  obtainable  in  one 
balk  of  timber.  (GviiU.) 

built-rib,  s 

Carpentry:  An  arched  beam  made  of 
parallel  plank  laid  edgewise  and  bolted  to- 
gether. 

built-up,  o.  A  term  used  of  masts  made 
of  pieces  and  hooped  ;  and  of  cannon  having 
an  inner  core  and  outer  reinforcements. 

buird'-ly',  o.    [BURDLY.]   (Scotch.) 

*  bulse, «.     [Etym.  doubtful     From  O.  Eng. 
buysh  =  bush  (?).]  A  bush,  a  tree  (?),  a  gallows. 

To  shoot  the  buite :  To  be  hanged. 

•buissh,*.    [Busn.]    (Chaucer.) 

'buist  (1),  'buste,  'boost,  -  booste, 
"boyste,  s.  [The  same  asboist(2),  s.  (q.v.XJ 

1.  Lit.: 

(1)  A  box. 

"  The  Haister  of  the  money  sail  answer  for  all  gold 
and  liluer, .  .  .  and  put  it  iii  hii  built."—  Jo.  11.,  ParL 
1451,  c.  33,  34  (ed.  15C6). 

(2)  A  brand  or  mark  set  upon  sheep  or 
cattle  by  their  owner.    (Scott.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  a 
fraternity. 

"  He  is  not  of  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Mary's-** 
least  he  has  not  the  buitt  of  these  black  cattle."— 
Scott:  Monastery,  ch.  xxiv. 

buist  (2),  s.  [The  same  as  Eng.  busk  (ft 
(Scotch).  1  An  article  of  female  dress,  intended 
to  give  fulness  to  the  figure. 

buist,  v.  t.    [From  buist  (I)  s.  (q. v.).] 

1.  To  box,  in  the  sense  of  enclosing  in  a  box 
or  shutting  up.    (Generally  with  up.) 

"  This  barme  and  blaidry  buiitt  up  all  my  bee*-' 
Montgomerie:  MS.  Chron.  S.  P.,  iii.  «0& 

2.  To  brand  or  mark  sheep  or  cattle. 

*  buist-ows,  o.    [Boisroos.] 

*  bult,  s.     [Gael,  buite  =  a  firebrand  (Shaw); 
Ir.  brute  =  fire  (Lhvyd  and  O'Brien.)    (Jamie- 
son.).']    A  match  for  a  firelock. 

"...  thne  were  no  lighted  buiti  among  the  mu»- 
quetry." — Gen.  Baillie :  Letter,  ii.  275. 

*  buith,  s.    [BOOTH.]    A  shop.    (Scotcft.) 

bu'ith-hav-er,  s.  [From  Scotch  6witA  =  a 
booth  ;  Eng.  hare,  and  suffix  -er.]  A  keeper 
of  a  booth  or  shop. 

*  buit-ing, ».    [BOOTY.]    (Scotch.) 

"  Ransounes.  buitinget,  raysing  of  taxes,  Imposi- 
tions."—.Jctt  Jo.  VI.  (1572),  c.  60. 

»  buk  (IX  *•    [BUCK  (2).]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
buk  (2),  buke,  s.    [BOOK.]    (Scotch.) 

buke-muslin,  s.    [BOOK-MTSLIN.] 
buk'-a-sy,  buk  -ke-sy,  *.    [BCCKASIK.] 

»  buk-nid,  *  buk-bnd.  *.  [From  Sw.  bock  =* 
a  buck,  a  he-goat ;  hufvud  =  head.]  A  game, 
probably  blindman's  buff. 

"  So  day  by  day  scho  plaid  with  me  but  hud." 
Bannatyne  MS.  Chron.  S.  P.iiLtSI.    (Jamieton.} 

*  bukk,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Cf.  Ger.  bocken 

=  to  butt.]    To  incite,  to  instigate. 

"  Sym  to  haif  bargain  culd  not  blin 
But  ouUcit  Will  on  weir." 

Svergreen,  ii.  181,  si  U. 

*  bukke,  s.    [BUCK  (2).] 

*  bukkes-hornc,  s.    A  buck's  horn. 
^  To  blowe  the  bukkes  home :  To  employ 
oneself  in  any  useless  amusement 

buk'-kum,  s.  [Bukkum  or  vrukkum,  name  of 
the  wood  in  some  of  the  languages  of  India.} 

bukkum-wood,  s.  The  wood  of  Ccestl- 
pinia  Sappan.  It  is  used  as  a  dye-stuff. 

buk -sheesh,  biik -shish,  s.    [BAKSHISH.] 

*  buk  -sum,  •  buk'- some,  *  bouk'-sum, 
*  bulk  -some,  a.    [Buxox.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     pb  =  f. 
-dan*  -tian  =  snan.   -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -$ion,  -sion  =  zhan.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  thus,   -ble,  -gle,  &c .  •  =  bel,  gel. 
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•bUl(l),*      [BOLE.] 

"bul(2),«.    [BULL.] 

bill  (3),  s.  [Heb.  A  Phen.  "m  (B«0  =  (1)  rain,  (2) 
the  rainy  month  ;  from  by  (yalial)  =  to  flow 
copiously.]  The  eighth  month  of  the  Jewish 
year.  (1  Kings  vL  38.) 

bulb,  s.  A  a.  [In  Fr.  bulbe;  Sp ,  Port..  A  Ital. 
bulbo;  from  Lat.  truttms ;  Gr. /3oA/3o«  (boHxw)  = 
a  certain  bulbous  plant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  (q  v.). 

2.  A  protuberance  shaped  more  or  less  like 
a  bulb,  as  the  bulb  of  a  chronometer. 

"  If  we  consider  the  bulb  or  ball  of  the  eye."— Kay. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  A  scaly  body,  formed  at  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sending 
roots  downward  from  its  lower  part  and  a  stem 
upwards  from  its  centre.  It  propagates  itself 
by  developing  new  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the 
scales  of  which  it  isformed.  There  are  two  kinds 


BULBS  (REDUCED). 

1.  Tunicated  bulb.   Hyacinth.        2.  Section  of  ditto. 
*.  Scaly  bulb.  Lily  (L.  canuidum).     4.  Section  of  ditto. 

of  bulbs  :  (1)  a  tunicated  bulb,  literally  a  coated 
bulb,  that  is,  a  bulb  furnished  with  a  tunic  or 
covering  of  scales,  the  outer  series  of  which  is 
thin  ami  membranous,  example,  the  onion  ; 
and  (2)  a  naked  bulb,  or  one  in  which  the  outer 
scales  are  not  membranous  and  united,  but 
distinct  and  fleshy  like  the  inner  ones,  ex- 
ample, the  lilies.  The  so-called  solid  bulb  of 
the  crocus  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  bulb  at 
all,  but  an  underground  stem  with  buds  upon 
It,  technically  called  a  corm  [CoBMj,  whereas 
a  proper  bulb  is  analogous  not  to  an  under- 
ground stem  but  to  a  bud  only. 

2.  Hort. :  Bulbs  placed  in  water  tend  to 
rot ;  they  flourish  best  when  h'xed  in  very 
light  soil  or  even  in  the  air  an  inch  above 
water,  into  which  thejr  roots  enter.  They 
should  have  abundance  "of  light. 

B.  As  adjective  :  [BULB-TUBER.] 

bulb-tuber,  bulbo  tuber,  s.    A  corm. 

bulb,  v.i.  [From  bulb,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  take  or 
possess  the  form  of  a  bulb. 

"  Bulbing  out  in  figure  of  a  sphere." 

Cotton :  H'ondcri  of  the  Peake  (1681),  p.  11. 

Dulb  a  96  v>iis,  a  [From  L*t  bulbaceus.] 
Pertaining  to  a  bulb,  bulbous.  (Johnson.) 

Dulb-ar,  a.  [Eng.  bulb;  -ar.]  Pertaining  to 
the  "bulbus"  specially  so  called— i.e.,  to  the 

Medulla,  obiongata. 

bulbar  paralysis,  s.  Myelitis  bulbi 
ticntu,  acute  inflammation  of  the  medulla 
obiongata,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing  and 
•peaking,  and  considerable  affection  of  the 
extremities.  The  chronic  fonn  is  characterised 
by  muscular  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  soft 
palate,  lips,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  which  derive 
their  nervous  supply  primarily  from  the  bul- 
bus,  from  atrophy  of  the  grey  nuclei  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  (Erb.  Zwmssen  : 
Cyclop,  of  Pract.  o/Med.,  London,  ISTa.) 

bulbed, a.  [Eng  bulb;  and  suffix -erf.]  Having 
the  figure  of  a  bulb,  swelling  into  a  sphere  at 
the  lower  part. 

1  bul'-ber-ry,  bull'-ber-ry,  ».  [From  bull 
O),  and  terry.}  The  fruit  of  Koccinium  M yr- 
ttilus.  [BILBERRY.] 

bulb-if  er-ous,  a.    [In  FT.  bulblfere.    From 


Lat  bulbus  (q.v.),  i  connective,  fen  =  to  bear, 

and  Eng.  sun.  -ous.] 

Botany  :  Bearing  bulbs.  Example,  Globba 
marantina.  (LindU'y.) 

bul  bil,   bul  bir-lus.   s.     [Lat    bulbulus, 
dimin.  of  bulbus  =  a  bulb.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  small  bulb  at  the  side  of  an  old  one. 

2.  A  bulblet  (q.v.). 

bul-bi-ne.  s.  [Or.  0oA/3<k  (bolbos)  =  a  certain 
bulbous  plant  much  prized  in  Greece.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plan  ts  belong!  ng  to  the  order 
Liliacea  (Lilyworts),  and  the  section  Anthe- 
racete.  The  species,  which  are  all  ornamental, 
are  common  in  flower-gardens. 

bulb  let,  s.    [Eng.  bulb;  dimin.  stiff,  -let.] 

Bot. :  A  small  bulb  growing  above  ground 
on  some  plants,  and  which  ultimately  drops 
off,  and,  rooting  itself  in  the  ground,  becomes 
a  new  plant.  (Gray.) 

biilb'-ose,  a.  [In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  bulboso ; 
from  Lat  btdba.-sus.\  The  same  as  BULBOUS 

(q.v.). 

bulb  -ous,  a.    [In  Fr.  bulbeux.] 

Of  plants,  roots,  Ac. :  Having  a  bulb,  con- 
sisting of  a  bulb.  Example,  Cyperus. 

bul '-bul,  s.  [Pers.  bulbul  =  a  bird  In  voice 
like  the  nightingale.]  The  Indian  name  of 
any  bird  belonging  to  the  Pycnouotinse,  a  sub- 
family of  TurdidiB,  or  Thrushes.  The  bulbuls 
are  admired  in  the  East  for  their  song,  like 
the  nightingale  among  ourselves.  Some  species 
are  found  in  Africa.  Pycnonotusjocoxus,  which 
can  be  easily  tamed,  is  kept  for  this  end,  and 
P.  hcemorrhous  for  lighting  purposes. 

"...  the  Bulbuli  (Pycnonotut  hamorrhous),  which 
fight  with  great  spirit,  .  .  ."— Darvin :  The  Descent  of 
Man,  vol.  L,  pt.  it,  clL  zlli.,  p.  41. 

"  The  peaceful  sun,  whom  better  suits 
The  music  of  the  bulbal'i  nest." 
Moore:  Lotto.  Rookh;  The  Fire-  WortMppen. 

bulb  -ule,  s.     [From  Lat.  bulbulus  =  a  little 
bulb ;  dimin.  of  bulbus.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  little  bulb. 

2.  One  of  the  little  seeds  growing  along  the 
shoots  of  plants. 

bul'-card,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  of  the 
English  names  of  a  fish,  the  Smooth  Shan 
(Pholis  Uevis). 

'  bul  -chin,  ».    [Eng.  bull  (q.v.).]    A  young 
male  calf;  used  also  as  a  term  of  endearment 
and  of  reproach.    (N.E.D.) 
"  And  better  yet  than  this,  a  bulehin  two  yean  old, 
A  curfd  pate  calf  it  is,  and  oft  might  have  been  sold." 
Drayton :  Polyolb.,  S.  xxi.,  p.  1,060. 

*  bnlde,  pret.  of  v.    [BUILT,  BUILD.  ] 

"  Of  Cadmus,  the  which  was  the  furst  man 
That  Ihebes  bulde,  or  first  the  toun  bygan." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,5«-M. 

*  buld'-rfe,  *.    [O.  Eng.  buld(e)  =  build,  and 
suir.  -rie  —  -ry.]   Building,  method  of  building. 

"  This  muldrle  and  buldrlt 
•We*  maiat  mognificall." 

liar, -I i  Pilg.      Watton'l  Coll..  ii.  S6. 

*bule(l),«.    [BULL.] 
bule(2),  *.    [BOOL.]    (Scotch.) 

bulge,  bilge,  *,  [From  Sw.  &  Dan.  Wig  — 
the  belly  ;  A.S.  bailg,  belg  =  a  bulge,  budget, 
bag,  purse,  belly ;  Gael,  bolg  =  belly.  J  [BELLY.  ] 

1.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  cask. 

2.  The  flat  portion  of  a  ship's  bottom. 
1  The  same  as  BILOE,  s.  (q.v.). 

bulge,  v.i.     [From  O.  Sw.  bulgja  =  to  swell 
out;  A.S.  belt/an.] 
1.  To  jut  out ;  to  be  protuberant 

"  The  side,  or  part  of  the  side  of  a  wall,  or  any  timber 
that  balget  from  iu  bottom  or  foundation,  i»  said  to 
batter,  or  nun  •  over  the  foundation."— Moxon  :  Jtech. 

s 

*  2.  To  take  in  water,  to  leak. 

"Thrice  round  the  ship  was  tost. 
Then  bulg'd  at  once,  aud  iu  the  deep  was  lost" 

Jiruden. 

btilg'-et,  •  bul-yet,  s.    [0.  Fr.  boulgette  =  a 
mast,  a  point,  a  builget,  bag,  a  pouch.] 
bag  or  pouch.    (Scotch.) 

"Coflenis.  buli/ettii.  fardellis,  money,  jewellls."  Ac. 
—  Krith  :  Hint.,  p.  217. 

"  Brekls  the  cofferls,  boullU,  packls,  bulgettii, 
mail. Is."— Balfour :  Pract.,  p.  WS.  (Jumieson.i 


bulge'-ways,  >.  pi    [BILGEWAYS.] 
bulg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [BULGE,  v.] 

" .  .  .  .  the  oddest  mixture  of  these  plant*  and 
bulging  rooks  .  .  .  .'—Arthur  Young. 

bu-Hm -I-a,  s.    [BULIMY.] 

bu-lIm'-U-lus,  s.    [From  Lat.  bulimus  (q.v.) ; 
and  dimin.  suffix  -ulvi.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Bulimus  (q.v.).  Above 
three  hundred  species  are  known,  three  of 
them  British. 

bu'-lim-us,  ».  [From  Lat  bulimus;  Gr. 
/fovAifiov  (boulimos)  =  (1)  extreme  hunger,  (2) 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  fainting  ;  /3ot?  (hous) 
=  an  ox,  and  \if*6«  (limos)  =  hunger,  famine.] 
Zool.:  A  large  genus  of  molluscs,  family 
Helicidae  (Land-snails).  The  shell  is  oblong 
or  turreted,  with  the  longitudinal  margins  un- 
equal. The  animal  is  like  that  of  Helix.  The 
genus  is  widely  distributed.  The  European 
species  are  mostly  small,  but  Bulimus  ovatus 
of  South  America  is  six  inches  long.  In  1875 
the  known  recent  species  were  1,120,  the  fossil 
thirty,  the  latter  from  the  Eocene  upwards. 

"  The  tropical  buliml  cement  leaves  together  to 
protect  and  cement  their  large  bird-like  eggs."— 
Woudward  :  31  oil  a  sea,  p.  15. 

bu'-lim-y,   bou'-llm-y,   bu-llm'-l-a,  *. 

[From  Gr.  0ovAtfiia  (boulimia)  =  ravenous 
hunger.]  [BULIMUS.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.    (Of  the  forms  bulimy  and 
boulimy) : 

1.  Lit. :  The  same  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Insatiable  desire  for  anything. 

"It  stretches  out  bis  desires  into  an  insatiable 
boulimy.  "—Scott :  Serm.  (1687),  Work*,  ii.  It. 

IL  Med.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  bulimia) :  A 
mpst  inordinate  appetite  utterly  dispropor- 
tidned  to  the  wants  of  the  body  ;  the  stomach 
is  greatly  enlarged,  hanging  down  like  a  pouch. 
This  affection  is  very  rare. 

bulk   (1),   *  bolke  (Eng.),    bouk,   bulk 

(Scotch),  *.  [Icel.  bulki  =  a  heap  ;  Dan.  bulk 
=  a  lump;  O.  Sw.  bolk  =  &  heap;  Wei.  bwlg 
=  «  swelling.  Connected  with  bulge  (q.v.).] 

L  Lit. :  Magnitude  of  material  substance ; 
mass,  size,  extent. 

"  Bulk  without  spirit  vast." 

Milton :  Hanuon  A  go  nil!  a. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  extent  or  importance  of  immaterial 
things. 

"  Things,  or  objects,  cannot  enter  into  the  mind  as 
they  suusist  in  themselves,  and  by  their  own  natural 
bulk  pass  into  the  apprehension."— South. 

2.  The  gross,  the  main  body  or  part,  the 
majority. 

"These  wise  men  disagreed  from  the  bulk  of  the 
people." — Addifon :  Freeholder. 

3.  The  main  part  of  a  ship's  cargo ;  as,  to 
break  bulk,  is  to  open  the  cargo. 

*  4.  A  part  of  a  building  j  utting  out ;  a  stall. 

"Clambering  the  walls  to  eye   him:    stalls,  bulk*, 
windows."  ti/uikeijj.  :  Curia!.,  ii.  L 

*  6.  The  body. 


"  He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk 
And  end  his  being."         Hhalutp. :  Bam.,  ii.  1. 
If  A   bouk  of  tauch:   All  the  tallow  taken 
out  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

If  A  bouk-loit.ie  is  one  that  has  been  bred 
about  the  body,  as  distinguished  from  one 
that  has  been  bred  iu  the  head. 

bulk -head,  s.  A  partition  made  across  a 
ship,  with  boards,  whereby  one  part  is  divided 
from  another.  (Harris.) 

"The  creaking  of  the  masts,  the  straining  and 
groaning  of  b.Jk-headt,  as  the  ship  laboured  in  the 
weltering  sea,  were  frightful  "—IK.  Irving:  Skeicltbook, 
p.  18. 

bulk  (2),  s.  [A.S.  bolca  =  a  balk,  beam,  stem 
of  a  ship,  ridge ;  O.  H.  Ger.  pi.  balkun 
(Morrii).  J  The  stern  of  a  ship.  (Morris.) 

*  bulk  (1),  v.i.    [BOLK,  BELCH.]    To  belch. 

*  bulk  (2),  *  bulk-yn,  v.i.    [BULGE,  v.]   To 
bend,  bow. 

"Bowyn',  or  lowtyn'  (lowyn,  lulkyn,  or  bowyn,  H. 
P.)  Inclino."— Prompt.  Pun. 

bulk'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  bulk;  -er.] 

Naut. :  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  bulk  or  capacity  of  goods,  so  as 
to  nx  the  amount  of  freight  or  dues  payable 
on  them. 

"  From  humble  bulker  to  haughty  countess." 
Shudwtll :  The  &vm-er$,  L  L 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wotf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   «,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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bulk  -er  (2),  s.    [Probably  from  buifc,  a.]    A 
oeam  or  rafter.    (Provincial.) 

bulls  -i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  bulky;  -ness.]     The 
quality  of  being  bulky  ;  greatness  in  bulk. 

"  Wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  cannot  serve  Instead  of 
money,  because  of  it*  bulkineu,  and  change  of  it* 
quantity."—  Locke. 

•  biilk  -ing,  *  bulk'-ynge,  '  bolk  -ynge, 

*.     [BELCH  INO.] 

•  bulk  -som  ness,  «.    [Eng.  bulk,  $om(e),  and 
suit',  -ness.)    Bulkiuess,  size. 


'-£,  et     [Eng.  bulk  ;  -y.]    Of  great  bulk 
or  dimensions  ;  large. 

"  Latreus.  the  bulkiett  of  the  doable  race, 
Whom  the  spoil'd  arms  of  slain  Halesus  grace.' 

Drydtn. 

"  As  these  despatches  were  too  bulky  to  be  concealed 
in  the  cl  .tht-s  of  a  tingle  niesienger,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  two  coundcutial  persons."—  jtfacautay  : 
Bill.  Kng.cli.  XT. 

H  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bulky 
and  massive  :—"  Whatever  is  bulky  has  a  pro- 
minence of  figure  ;  what  is  massive  has  com- 
pactness of  matter.  The  bulky  therefore, 
though  larger  in  size,  is  not  so  weighty  as  the 
massive.  Hollow  bodies  commonly  have  a 
bulk  ;  none  but  solid  bodies  can  be  massive. 
A.  vessel  is  bulky  in  its  form  ;  lead,  silver,  and 
gold,  massive."  (Crabb  ;  Eng.  Syiion.) 

bull  (1),  *  bulle,  *  bill,  •  boole,  *  bolle, 
*  bule,  *  bole,  s.  &  a.  [In  O.  Icel.  boli  ;  Dan. 
bulle;  Out.  bul,  in  compos,  bvlle;  O.  Dut. 
built,  bolle;  Ger.  bulle.  Not  found  in  A.S., 
though  the  dim  in.  bulluai  occurs;  Mid.  Eng. 
bole,  bolle,  bule,  cog.  with  A.S.  bulaii  =  to 
bellow,  roar,  or  bark.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  male  of  the  bovine  mammal  (Bos 
taurus)  of  which  the  cow  is  the  female. 

"  Dew-lapp'd  like  built,  whose  throats  had  banging  at 

Wallets  of  flesh  ?  "  Shaketp.  :  Trmpat.  Hi.  S. 

(2)  The  male  of  any  other  bovine  mammal. 

"  Pliny'*  ^Ethiopian  bull  with  blue  eyes  might  refer 
to  this  species,  .  .  ."—Qr\gUh  :  Cat.,  ir.  «L 

(3)  The  male  of  some  other  large  mammals  ; 
the  elephant,  for  instance. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Scripture  :  A  rough,  tierce,  cruel  man. 

"  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me  :  strong  bulb  of 
Bashan  have  beset  me  round."—  rt.  xxiL  12. 

(2)  Literature  :  One  whose  aspect  and  pro- 
cedure somewhat  suggest  those  of  a  bull. 

H  John  Bull  :  A  satirical  personification  of 
the  English  people,  derived  from  Arbuthnot's 
History  of  John  Bull 

U  (1)  To  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  :  Boldly, 
If  not  even  rashly,  to  attack  a  difficulty, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  which  will 
result  from  failure. 

(8)  A  bull  in  a  china  shop:  An  expression 
used  to  signify  purposeless  destruction. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Zoology  :  [A.  1.] 

2.  Astron.  :  The  constellation  Taurus  (q.v.). 

"And  the  bright  Hull  receives  him." 

Thotiiian  :  Setaon*  ;  Spring. 

3.  Stock  Exchange  :  One   who  operates   in 
expectation  of  a  rise  of  stock.    His  natural 
and  unceasing  foe  is  called  a  bear.    [BEAR  (1), 
i.,  II.  1.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  In  compos.  — 

1.  Specially: 

(1)  Pertaining   to  the   quadruped   defined 
under  A. 

(2)  Male,  as  opposed  to  female.  [BULL-CALF.] 

2.  Gen.  :  Large  ;  as,  bull-head,  bulrush. 

bull  baiting,  *  bull  bayting,  s.    The 

baiting  of  a  bull  ;  the  setting  dogs  upon  a 
bull  to  harass  it.  In  Queen  Elizal*th's  time, 
and  subsequently,  it  was  a  common  amuse- 
ment. 

•'  Entertained  the  people  with  a  horse-race  or  bull- 
baiting  1  "—Adduon. 

bull-bat,  ».  [So  named  (1)  from  a  boom- 
ing sound  which  it  makes  in  the  air  when 
flying,  and  (2)  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
flight  to  that  of  a  l>at.)  A  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  a  bird,  the  American  Goat- 
sucker .  Caprimulgus  americanus). 

bull-b«e.  s.    The  same  as  BUM  -TV  (q.v.). 


bull-beef  (pi.  b««-6e«*»),».    Beef  derived 
from  a  bull.    It  is  coarse  in  character. 
bull-bird, *,    The  Bullnuch  tq.  v.). 
bull-call;  .- . 

1.  Lit. :  A  he-calf,  a  male  call 

2.  Hg. :  A  stupid  fellow. 
bull-comber,  «. 

Entom. :  Typhaeus  i-ulgaris,  one  of  the  dung- 
beetles 

bull -dose,  bull -dose,  *.  A  severe 
whipping,  a  cowhidmg. 

bull-dose,  bull-doze,  v.t. 

1.  To  flog  severely. 

2.  To  intimidate.     (Bartlett.) 

bull  dozer,  ».    ( u.  8.)  ; 

1.  One  who  bulldozes. 

2.  A  revolver. 

bull-faced,  a.  Having  a  (ace  like  a  boll ; 
large-laced. 

bull-feast,  «. 

L  A  bull-baiting  (q.v.), 

2.  The  same  as  BULL-FIOHT. 

bull-fight,  s.  A  barbarous  amusement  of 
great  antiquity,  having  been  practised  by  the 
Egyptians,  l>y  the  Thessalians,  and  others, 
but  now  associated  chiefly  with  Spain,  into 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  the  Moors.  [BULL-BAITING.) 

bull-finch,  s.    [BULLFINCH.] 

bull-Ken,  s.  One  of  the  names  for  the 
Great  Seal  (I'hoca  barbata).  It  is  not  a  fish, 
but  a  mammal. 

bull- fly,  s.    The  Stag-beetle  (q.Y.). 

bull-foot,  s. 

Sot. :  The  genus  Tussilago  (q.v.). 

bull-frog,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  Any  frog,  European  or  otherwise, 
which  croaks  with  a  deep  rather  than  a  sharp 
sound. 

"  The  lmll-fro<ft  note  from  out  the  marsh, 
L>eep-moutb'il  arose  and  doubly  harsh." 

Baron  :  Slrfc  of  Corintit.  SS, 

2.  .''pec. :  Some  American  frogs. 

(1)  A  s]*cies  of  frog  (Rana  pipiens)  found  in 
Carolina  and  the  parts  adjacent,  which  has  a 
voice  not  unlike  that  of  a  bull.  It  is  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  by  three  or  four  broad, 
without  the  legs.  It  is  difficult  to  catch  from 
its  length  of  leap,  besides  which  it  is  generally 
left  unharmed  because  it  is  said  to  purify 
rather  than  to  pollute  the  waters  in  which  it 
lives.  (2)  Ra-ta  ocellata.  (3)  Itana  clamitans. 
(4).  Rana  grunniens. 

bull-god,  .--. 

1.  A  god  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 
bull. 

2.  -An  image  representing  such  a  god. 
bull-grape,  s.     The  English  name  of  a 

plant,  the  Vitisrotundifolia,  a  North  American 
species  of  the  vine  genus  with  polished  reni- 
form  cordate-toothed  leaves.  [BULLET-GRAPE.  ] 

bull-grass,  s.  A  grass,  Bromus  mollis, 
or  some  other  species  of  Brouius. 

bull-head,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Various  fishes  having  large  heads, 
Spec., 

(1)  The  River  Bull-head,  a  spiny-nnned  fish, 
CMus  gobio.     It  is  called  also  the  Miller's 
Thumb  and  the  Tommy  Lugge.      It  has  a 
broad  and  flat  head,  the  preopercle  with  one 
spine,  the  body  dusky  clouded  with  yellow, 
the  belly  whitish.    Its  length  is  about  four 
inches.  '  It  occurs  in  Britain  in  clear  brooks, 
depositing  its  spawn  in  a  hole  in  the  gravel. 

(2)  The    fish-genus   Aspidophorus,    of  the 
same   family   Triglidse.      Aspidophorus   euro- 
posus  is  the  armed  bull-head. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stupid  person,  a  blockhead. 

bull-hide,  s.  The  hide  of  a  bull,  a  shield 
made  of  bull-hide. 

bull-hoof,  t.  A  plant  of  the  Passion- 
flower order.  aijrucuja  ocellata. 

bull-of-the-bog,*.  The  Bittern.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  deep  err  of  the  .  .  .  bull-nf-tT\tbr><i,  •  Urge 
•pecies  of  bittern."— Scott ;  Ouy  M~mnering,  ch.  i. 

bull-ring,  •-. 

L  The  arena  in  which  a  Spanish  bull-fight 
takes  place. 


2.  A  ring  for  fastening  a  bull  to  the  stake  to 
be  baited. 

3.  Tho  place  where  bulls  were  usually  bait- 
ed. (In  some  towns,  Birmingham,  for  example, 
the  term  survives  as  a  proper  name.) 

bull-roarer,  t.    [TURNDUH.] 
bull-rush,  *.     [BULRUSH.] 

bullS-and-COWS,  *.  [So  called  because 
the  spadices,  which  are  sometimes  dark-red 
and  sometimes  pale-pink  or  nearly  white,  give 
an  idea  of  male  and  female  (Prior).]  The 
flowers  of  the  Cuckow-pint  (Aram  maculatum). 

bull's-eye,  *. 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  eye  of  a  bull. 

2.  Fig. :  A  policeman's  lantern  with  a  thick 
glass  reflector  on  one  side. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  small  pulley  of  hard  wood,  having  a 
groove  round  the  outside  and  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  thimble. 

(2)  A  bulb  or  thick  disc  of  glass  let  into  a 
ship's  side  or  deck. 

(3)  One  of  the  perforated  balls  on  the  jaw- 
rope  of  a  gatf. 

2.  Target  practice  :  The  centre  of  a  target. 

3.  Glass-making  :  The  central  boss  which  is 
attached  to  the  bunting-iron  or  poutil,  in  the 
operation  of  making  crown-glass. 

4.  Optical  instruments : 

(1)  The  lens  of  a  dark  lantern.    [I.  2.] 

(2)  A  plano-convex  lens,  used  as  an  illumi- 
nator to  concentrate  rays  upon  an  opaque 
microscopic  object 

5.  Confect. :   A  kind  of  large  round  balls 
made  of  coarse  sugar. 

Bull's-eye  cringle : 

Naut. :  A  wooden  ring  or  thimble  used  as  a 
cringle  in  the  leech  of  a  sail 

bull's-head,  *  bullis  head,  s.  The 
head  of  a  bull. 

IT  It  has  been  asserted  and  again  denied 
that  in  the  old  turbulent  times  in  Scotland 
the  presentation  of  a  bull's  head-to  a  person 
was  the  signal  for  his  execution  or  for  his 
assassination. 

"  .  . ' .  .  efter  the  dinner  was  endit,  once  all  the 
delicate  courses  taken  away,  the  chancellor  (Sir 
William  Crichton)  presentit  the  bullii  head  befulr  the 
earle  of  Douglas,  in  sigue  and  toalcen  of  condemnation 
to  the  death. —Ptitcotiie,  p.  40&. 

bnll's-horn,  s.  &  a. 

Bull's-hom  coralline :  [So  named  because  the 
shape  of  the  cells  is  like  a  bull's  horn.]  A 
zoophyte  of  the  family  Cellariida-.  It  is  the 
Eucratia  loricata.  It  is  branched  subalter- 
nate,  has  the  cells  conical,  with  a  raised 
orifice,  beneath  which  is  a  spinous  process. 
Found  in  the  British  seas. 

bull's-nose,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  nose  of  a  bull. 

2.  Carp. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  plane 
surfaces. 

bull-seg,  s.  [From  Eng.  bull,  and  Scotch 
segg  (q.v.).]  A  gelded  bull.  (Scotch.) 

bull-Stag,  a.    A  castrated  bull. 

bull-trout,  s.  An  English  name  for 
Salmo  erioz,  called  also  the  Grey-trout,  and 
the  Round-tail.  It  is  a  British  fish. 

bull- weed,  «.  A  plant,  the  Black  Cen- 
taury  (Centaurea  nigra). 

bull-wort,  *.  [Prior  thinks  this  should 
be  pool-wort,  from  growing  near  pools.  This  U 
doubted  by  Britten  and  Holland,  and  there  IB 
no  evidence  for  it.] 

Botany : 

1.  A   name  for  the  Scrophularia  genus  of 
plants. 

2.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Ammi  majus. 

bull  «),  *  bulle,  *.  [In  FT.  &  Ger.  bulle :  Ital. 
bulln,  bolla.  From  Low  Lat.  tmtia  =  a  seal  or 
stamp,  a  letter,  an  edict,  a  roll ;  Class.  Lat. 
bitUn  ^  (1)  a  bubble,  (2)  a  boss,  a  knob,  a 
stud  ] 
L  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The   seal  appended  to  the  edicts  and 
briefs  of  the  pope. 

(2)  A  letter,  edict,  brief,  or  rescript  of  the 


boll.  b£y;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  **!«,  tMs;  Sin.  as;  expect,  £enopAon,  exist,     -ing, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion^ shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -cloos, -tious, -«ioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  be],  del. 
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pope  sealed  with  such  a  seal.  Such  a  writing 
18  issued  by  the  pope  to  the  large  portion  of 
Christendom  of  which  he  is  the  head,  to  con- 
vey his  will  to  the  churches. 

"  By  publishing  that  very  noted  decree,  the  Bull 
Uniueuitus."— J/o«A«im ;  <-h.  llitt. 

2.  History :  An  imperial  edict. 

II  Golden  bull :  So  named  from  its  seal, 
which  was  of  gold.  An  edict  sent  forth  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1356,  containing 
an  imperial  constitution  which  became  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire. 

t>Ull  (3),  *.    [Of  unknown  origin  ;  cf.  O.  Fr. 
boult  =  fraud  ;  Icel.  bull  =  nonsense.  (N.E.D.)] 
*  1.  A  ludicrous  Jest. 

"  Make  a  jest  or  bull,  or  speake  some  eloquent  non- 
•ense  to  make  the  comixuiy  laugh."— A.  a  Wood,  in 
Oioniana,  ii.  23. 

2.  A  one-sided  statement  with  an  aspect  of 
cleverness,  but  in  which  an  absurdity  unper- 
ceived  by  the  speaker  renders  the  sentence 
ridiculous.  (Often  with  Irish  pretixed.) 

"A  bull  is  an  apparent  congrulty.  and  real  In- 
congruity of  Ideas,  suddenly  discovered."— Sydney 
Smith:  Works  (ed.  1867),  i.  69. 

bUll,  V.t.  &  i.      [BULL  (1),  S.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  gender  with.    (Said  of  a 
bull.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  raise  the  price  of  (stocks,  &c.). 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  take,  or  desire,  the  bull. 
(Said  of  a  cow.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  speculate  for  a  rise. 

bull' -beg  gar,  s.  [The  first  element  is  doubt- 
ful;  probably  bull  (1),  though  tlie  quotation 
from  Ayliffe  seems  to  show  real  or  fancied 
connection  with  bull  (2).]  A  kind  of  hob- 
goblin used  to  frighten  children  with. 

"  A  icarebug,  a  bull-brgger,  a  tight  that  frayeth  and 
frighteth."— Coin,  469  b. 

"  These  fuliuiimtions  from  the  Vatican  were  turned 
Into  ridicule ;  and  as  they  were  called  bull-beggan, 
they  were  used  as  words  of  »com  and  contempt."— 
Ayliffe. 

bur  la,  *.    [Lat.  bulla  =  a  bubble.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  molluscs  called  from  the 
thinness  of  their  shells  bubble-shells.     The 
shell  is  oval,  ventricose,  convoluted  externally, 
or  only  partially  invested  by  the  animal.    The 
animal  has  a  large  cephalic  disk  bilobed  be- 
hind ;   the  lateral   lobe  is  much  developed. 
It  occurs  in  temperate  and  tropical  seas  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms.    In  3875  fifty 
recent  species  were  known  and  seventy  fossil, 
the  latter  from  the  Oolite  onwards. 

2.  Med. :  [BuLL/e.] 

bul  13.90,  *  bol-ace,  *  bol  las,  *  bol  as, 
t.  [6.  Fr.  beloce  (Littre);  from  Ir.  bulos  =  & 
prune  ;  Gael,  bulaistear  (>tea<).] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  described  under  2. 

"  Bo/acet  and  blake-beries  that  on  breres  croweu." 
William  oj  l-alerne  (ed.  Skeat),  1,809. 

2.  The  English  name  of  a  tree,  the  Prunus 
eommunis,  var.  /3  insititia.    It  is  akin  to  the 
var.  a  spinosa  (the  sloe),  but  differs  in  having 
the  peduncles  and   underside  of  the  leaves 
pubescent  and  the  branches  sliphtly  spinous, 
whereas   the   o  spinosa   has   the    ped uncles 
glabrous,  the  leaves  ultimately  so  also,  and 
the  branches  decidedly  spinous. 

"  In  October,  and  the  beginning  of  November,  come 
services,  medlars,  bullncet ;  runes  cut  or  removed,  to 
eouie  late."— Bacon  :  Euayi;  Of  Garden!. 

bullace  plum,  s.    The  name  of  a  fruit 
bullace-treo,  s.    [BULLACE,  2.] 
bul  la-dee,  s.  pi.    [BULLION.] 

bur  lee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Inilla  =  (1)  a  bubble,  (2)  a 
boss,  knob,  or  stud.]  Blains,  or  blebs. 

Med. :  Miniature  blisters,  or  blebs.  They 
are  larger  than  vesicles,  with  a  large  portion 
of  cuticle  detached  from  the  skin  and  a  watery 
transparent  fluid  between.  The  skin  beneath 
la  red  and  inflamed. 

»bul-lan'-tlc,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  bullantique  ;  from 
Lat.  bulla  =  a  bull.]  [BULL  (2).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  papal 
bulls,  as  bullantic  letters.     [B.]    (Fry.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Capital  letters  used  in  papal 
bulls. 


*  bul'-lar-y  (1), «.    [In  Fr.  bullaire ;  Low  Lat. 
bullarium;  from  &u2ta  =  abull.]  [BuLL(2),  s.] 
A  collection  of  papal  bulls. 

"The  whole  bull  is  extant  in  the  buttary  of  Laertlus 
Gherubinus."— South :  Sermon*,  v.  824. 

*  bul'-lar-y  (2),  s.    [A  corr.  of  boilery.]    A 
bucket  of  brine.     ( W harton.) 

bul  late,  a.  [Lat.  bullutus  is  either  fleeting 
like  a  bubble  or  inflated  like  one.] 

Sot. :  Blistered,  puckered.  (Used  when 
the  parenchyma  of  a  leaf  is  larger  than  the 
area  in  which  it  is  formed.) 

bull  -dog,  s.  &  a.    [From  Eng.  bull,  and  dog,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  com- 
mon dog,  Cants  familittris,  variety  taurinus, 
sometimes  called  variety  molossus,  from  Mo- 
lossia  (Southern  Epirus  or  Lower  Albania), 
where  similar  dogs  are  said  anciently  to  have 
existed.    The  bulldog  has  a  thick,  short,  flat 
muzzle,  a  projecting  underjaw,  thick  and  pen- 
dent lips,  a  large  head,  a  flat  forehead,  a  small 
brain,  half-pricked  ears,  a  thick  and  strong 
body,  but  of  low  stature.    Its  courage  and 
tenacity  of  hold  are  well  known. 

2.  Hot.  (pi.  Bulldogs):  The  name  of  a  plant, 
Antirrhinum  majus.    (Pratt.) 

3.  Metal. :  A  very  refractory,  grey,  lustrous 
substance  used   for  the  lining  of   puddling 
furnaces.    It  is  obtained  by  roasting  the  top 
cinder  (principally  ferrous  silicate)  for  several 
days  in  kilns,  the  silicate  is  oxidised,  and 
fusible  silicious  slag  separates  from  the  in- 
fusible bulldog. 

4.  Figuratively: 

1.  At  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, one  of  the  Proctor  s  attendants  whose 
duty  it  is  to  secure  offenders. 

2.  A  firearm,  spec,  applied  to  a  short  revolver. 

B.  As  adjective :  Resembling  that  of  a  bull- 
dog.   [A,  1.] 

"  That  bulldog  courage  which  flinches  from  no 
danger."— Macaulay  :  UiM.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  bulled,  a.    [BOLLED  (q.v.).]    Swelled  or  em- 
bossed.   (Hen.  Jonson:  Sad  Shep.,  i.  3.) 

bul'-len,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  bulion  =  the  seed-vessel 
of  some  plants.]  The  awn  or  chaff  from  flax 
or  hemp. 

bul'-lcn,  a.  [Etym.  uncertain ;  apparently  a 
corr.  of  bullion.] 

bullen  nail,  s. 

Upholstery :  An  upholsterer's  nail,  with  a 
round  head,  a  short  shank,  turned  and  lac- 
quered. 

*  bul'-ler,  v.i.  &  t.     [From  Sw.  bullra  =  to 
make  a  noise  ;  Dan.  buldre  =  to  racket,  rattle, 
make  a  noise  ;    Dut.  bulderen  =  to  bluster, 
rage  or  roar  ;  Sw.  buller ;  Dan.  bulder  =  noise, 
tumbling  noise.]    [BOULDER.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  emit  such  a  sound  as  water  does, 
when  rushing  violently  into  any  cavity,  or 
forced  back  again. 

"  Fast  bullerand  in  at  cuery  rift  and  bore." 

J>ou </las:  Virgil,  16,  54. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  with  the  throat  when  it 
is  being  gargled  with  a  liquid,  or  when  one  is 
in  the  agonies  of  death. 


B.  Trans.  :  To  impart  the  impetus  which 
is  attended  by  or  produces  such  a  sound. 

"  Thame  seemyt  the  erde  opynnyt  amyd  the  dude  : 
The  storm  up  bullcrit  sand  as  it  war  wod. " 

ihniy.  .-   Virgil,  16,  29 

*  bul'-ler,  *  bul  lourc,  s.     [From  buller,  v. 
(q.v.).]    (Scotch.)   A  loud  gurgling  noise. 

"  Bot  quhare  the  flnde  went  styl,  and  calmyt  al  is, 

But  atoure  or  bulloure,  murmoure,  or  mouing." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  825,  53. 

If  Near  Buchan-ness,  on  the  coast  of  Aber- 
deenshire,  lie  the  Bullers  of  Buchan  or  Buchan- 
bullers.  They  form  a  vast  hollow  or  cauldron 
in  a  rock  open  at  the  top,  and  affording  in- 
gress to  the  sea  on  one  side  through  a  natural 
archway.  Carlyle  uses  the  term  Buchan- 
bullers  figuratively. 

"  Thus  dally  is  the  intermediate  land  crumbllng-in, 
dally  the  empire  of  the  two  Ituchan-hulleri  extending." 
Carlylt:  Sartor  Ketartut,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  x. 

bul'-let,  «.  &  a.     [Fr.  boulet,  dimin. 
a  ball ;  from  Lat.  Imlla  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  tiibstantive : 


BULLET. 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  A  small  balL 

2.  Of  firearms : 

*  (1)  A  cannon  ball. 

(2)  A  ball,  generally  of  lead,  made  to  fit  the 
bore  of  a  rifle  or  musket,  and  designed  to  be 
propelled  thence  with  great  force  as  an  offen- 
sive instrument  or  weapon.  Bullets  are  now 
usually  cylindrical,  with  conical  or  conoidal 
points.  _ 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Military:  [I.  2.] 

2.  Her. :  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  ogress 
or  pellet.    (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the 
compounds.) 

bullet  -  compasses, 

*.  pi.  A  pair  of  scribing 
compasses  with  a  bullet 
on  the  end  of  one  leg  to  set  in  a  hole.  The 
same  as  CONE-COMPASSES  and  CLUB-COM- 
PASSES. 

bullet  extractor,  s.  A  pair  of  pincers 
with  projecting  claws,  adapted  to  imbed 
themselves  in  a  bullet  so  as  to  draw  it  from 
its  bed  and  extract  it.  When  closed,  these 
form  a  smooth,  blunt  surface,  like  a  probe, 
and  are  opened  against  the  bullet  so  as  to 
spread  apart  the  vessels  which  might  oppose 
the  retraction.  (Knight.) 

bullet-hook,  ».  A  hook-ended  tool  for 
extracting  bullets.  A  pair  of  iron  forceps  re- 
sembling a  bullet-hook  was  disinterred  at  Pom- 
peii in  1819  by  Dr.  Savenko,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

bullet-ladle,  s.  A  ladle  for  melting  lead 
to  run  bullets. 

bullet-making,  a.  Making,  or  designed 
to  be  used  in  making  bullets,  as  bullet-making 
machine. 

bullet-mould,  s.  A  mould  for  making 
bullets.  It  is  an  implement  opening  like  a 
pair  of  pincers,  having  jaws  which  shut  closely 
together,  and  a  spherical  or  other  shaped 
cavity  made  by  a  cherry-reamer,  with  an  in- 
gate  by  which  the  melted  lead  is  poured  in, 
(Knight.) 

bullet-probe,  s.  A  sound  for  exploring 
tissue  to  find  the  situs  of  a  bullet.  It  is 
usually  a  soft  steel  wire  with  a  bulbous  ex- 
tremity. 

bullet-proof,  a.  Strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent its  being  penetrated  by  a  bullet. 

bullet-screw,  s.  A  screw  at  the  end  of 
a  ramrod  to  penetrate  a  bullet  and  enable  the 
latter  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  piece.  [BALL- 
SCREW.] 

bullet-shell,  s.  An  explosive  bullet  for 
small-arms.  In  experiments  made  with  them 
at  Enfield  in  1857,  caissons  were  blown  up  at 
distances  of  2,000  and  2,400  yards  ;  and  brick 
walls  much  damaged  at  those  distances  by 
their  explosion.  [BULLET.]  (Knight.) 

bullet-tree,  s.    [BULLY-TREE.] 

bullet-wood,  s.  The  wood  of  the  Bully, 
or  Bullet- tree,  No.  1  (q.v.). 

bul'-le-tin,  s.  [In  Ger.  bulletin  ;  Dut.  &  Fr. 
bulletin;  Ital.  bullettino  =  a  bill,  a  schedule  ; 
from  bulletta  =  a  ticket,  a  warrant ;  dimin.  of 
bulla,  bolla  =•  an  edict  of  the  pope.] 

1.  A  brief  narrative  of  facts  issued  for  the 
information  of  the  public  aftera  battle,  during 
the  sickness  of  a  distinguished  personage,  or 
in  any  similar  circumstances. 

"Lord  Beaconsfleld's  condition  had  nut  improved 
since  the  issue  of  the  lust  bulletin."— Daily  Xr.au. 
March  31,  1881. 

2.  A  public  announcement  of  news  recently 
arrived,  or  anything  similar. 

3.  A  periodical   publication  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  a  society. 

IF  The  name  is  sometimes  used  in  the  title 
of  a  newspaper. 

bul'-let  Stane,  s.  fEng.  bullet;  Scotch  stane.] 
A  round  stone.  (Scotch.) 

bull-finch  (1),  bul'-finch,*  [Eng.  bull; 
finch.]  A  well-known  bird,  the  Pyrrhula  ml- 
garis  [PYRRHULA],  locally  known  as  the 
Norskpipe,  the  Coalhood,  the  Hoop,  or  the 
Tony  Hoop,  the  Alp,  and  the  Hope.  In  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     te,  co  -  e.    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 
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male  the  head,  the  parts  surrounding  the  bill, 
the  throat,  and  the  tail  are  lustrous  black ; 
the  nape,  the  back,  and  the  shoulders  bluish- 
grey  ;  the  cheeks,  neck,  breast,  the  fore  part 
of  the  belly,  and  the  flanks  red ;  the  rump 
and  the  vent  white.  A  pinkish-white  bar  runs 
transversely  across  the  wing.  Its  length  is 
about  6}  inches.  The  female  is  less  brightly 
coloured.  It  feeds  on  pine,  fir,  and  other 
seeds,  on  grain,  on  berries,  on  buds,  <kc.  It 
is  permanently  resident  in  Europe.  Its 
nest  is  usually  of  moss,  the  eggs,  generally 
four,  bluish-white  speckled  and  streaked  with 
purplish  or  pale-orange  brown  at  the  thicker 
end.  Its  song  is  much  prized.  It  is  often 
domesticated.  It  occurs  in  many  lands. 

bull-finch  (2),  s.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  bull-jeiice  =  a  fence  for  confining  bulls.]  A 
hedge,  usually  of  quick-set,  with  a  ditch  on 
one  side,  and  so  high  as  to  offer  great  difficulty 
to  hunters  and  steeple-chasers. 

bul  ll-dre,  t  bul'-la-daj,  s.  pi.  [Lat  bvlla 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idne,  -adx.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  molluscs,  the  second  of 
the  section  Tectibranchiata,  of  the  family 
Opisthobranchiata.  They  have  thin,  globular, 
convoluted  shells  without  an  operculum. 
The  animal  more  or  less  invests  the  shell 
The  head  is  in  the  form  of  a  single  or  lobed 
disk,  frequently  with  its  lateral  lobes  much 
developed.  It  contains  the  genera  Bulla, 
Akera,  Aplustrum,  &c.  It  has  existed  since 
the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 

bull  -led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BULLY,  v.t] 

*  bul-U-mong,  *  bul  -U-mon-y,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

L,  A  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and  vetches, 
2.  Buck- wheat  (q.v.). 
bull  -ing  (1),  s.     [From  butt,  B.  (q.v.):] 

On  the  Stock  Exchange :  The  system  of  con- 
tracting to  take  stock  at  a  specified  future 
time,  making  it  one's  interest  during  the  in- 
terval to  raise  its  value. 

bull-ing  (2),  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Blasting:  Parting  a  piece  of  loosened  rock 
fr«m  its  bed  by  means  of  exploding  gunpowder 
poured  into  the  fissures. 

bull-i-6n  (1),  *bull'-yon,  s.  *  a.    [From 
Low    Lat.    bullio,    genit.    bnllionis  =  (1)  the 
ebullition  of  boiling  water,  (2)  a  mass. of  gold 
and  silver  ;  from  bullare  —  to  stamp,  to  mark 
with  a  seal.]     [BULLA.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  (Of  the  forms  bullyon  and  bullion)  :  A 
stud,  a  boss,  a  globular  hollow  button  ;  a 
series  of  copper  plates  put  on  the  breast- 
leathers  or  bridles  of  horses  for  ornament. 

"  The  claspes  and  bullion*  were  worthe  a  H.  pounde." 
Skelton :  The  Crmcn  of  Laurel. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  dress. 

"The  other  is  hia  dressing  block,  upon  whom  my 
lord  lays  all  his  clothes  and  fashions,  ere  lie  vouchsafes 
them  his  own  person  :  you  shall  see  him  in  the  morn- 
ing In  the  galley-foist,  at  noon  in  the  bullion,  in  the 
evening  in  quirpo. "—  Matting :  fatal  Dowry,  iL  2. 
(Naret) 

*  3.  Coin  not  allowed  to  pass,  or  not  cur- 
rent at  the  place  where  it  is  tendered. 


4.  Uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  in 
the  mass. 
(1)  Gen.  :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"...  the  profit  of  conveying  bullion  and  other 
nlualile  commodities  from  port  to  port"— JJacaulau  : 
Eitt.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 

*  (2)  Spec. :  Pure  gold. 

"  The  retail  riches  and  exceeding  cost 
Of  every  uiltour  and  of  every  poet. 
Which  all  of  purest  bullion  framed  were." 
Spenter:  F.Q.,  III.  L  34. 

£  Metallic,    as    contradistinguished    from 
paper  money. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Coinage.    [I.  3&A] 

2.  Goldsmith-work: 

(1)  A  showy  metallic  ornament  or  mptal- 
covered  fringe  ;   if  genuine,  of  gold  or  silver, 
but  sometimes  a  mere  colourable  imitation  in 
baser  metal. 

(2)  A  form  of  heavy-twisted  fringe,  the  cords 
of  which  are  prominent,  as  the  strands  of  a 
cable.    Bullion-fringe  for  epaulets  is  made  of 
silk  covered  with  fine  gold  or  silver  wire. 

3.  Glass-making :  The  extreme  end  of  the 


glass  bulb  at  the  end  of  the  blowing-tube. 
The  bulb  having  assumed  a  conical  form  is 
rested  on  a  horizontal  bar  called  the  bullion- 
bar,  to  assist  in  bringing  it  to  the  spherical 
form,  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Of  coin: 

1.  (Lit.  or  fig.):  Not  now  current. 

"  Words  whilom  flourishing 
Para  now  no  more,  but  banished  from  the  court. 
Dwell  with  disgrace  among  the  vulgar  sort ; 
And  those  which  eld's  strict  doom  did  disallow. 
And  damn  for  bullion,  go  for  current  now." 
Sulrtstt-r :  Divine  Workt  of  Da  Bartat ;  Babylon. 

2.  Pertaining  to  uncoined  gold  and  silver, 
or  to  metallic  money. 

T  Obvious  compounds :  Bullion-bar,  bul- 
lion-fringe. 

buir-I-in  (2),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  wild 
plum,  a  large  sloe  (Wright),  Prunus  insititia  (?). 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

bull  -i-on-ist,  s.  [From  Eng.  bullion,  and 
suff.  -ist.]  An  advocate  for  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, or  for  the  limitation  of  a  paper  one  to 
an  amount  which  renders  it  always  converti- 
ble into  gold. 

bul'-ll-rag,  » bul'-l^-rag,    bal-11-rag, 

v.t.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  rally  in  a  con- 
temptuous way ;  to  abuse  one  in  a  hectoring 
manner.  (Scotch.) 

"The  giidemau  bullyragged  him  sae  sair,  that  he 
begude  to  tell  his  mind."— Campbell,  i.  331. 

t  bull-Ish,  a.     [Eng.  bull  (3)  ;  surf,  -ish.] 

Of  a  statement  or  argument :  Containing  a 
bull ;  having  in  it  a  blunder. 

"A  toothless  satire  is  as  improper  as  a  toothed  sleek - 
•tone,  and  as  bulliih."— Milton :  Animadt.  Rem.  De- 
fence. 

*  bull'-ist,  s.  [From  Eng.  &c. ,  bull  (2),  and  suff. 
-ist;  Ger.  bullist ;   O.  Fr.  bulliste.]    A  writer 
of  papal  bulls. 

".  .  .  penitentiaries,  proctors  in  the  court  eccle- 
siastical, dataries,  bullitti,  copyists."— Harmar  :  Tr.  of 
Beta's  Sermont,  p.  134. 

*  bull-f-tion,  *.     [From  Lat.  buUitum,  sup. 
of  bullio,  or  bullo  =  to  bubble,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  ebullition.]    The  same  as  EBULLITION. 

"  There  is  to  be  observed,  in  these  dissolutions,  which 
will  not  easily  incorporate,  what  the  effects  are,  as 
the  bullition,  .  .  ."—Bacon. 

bul -lock,  »bul-lok,  *bnl-loke,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  bulluca  =  a  bullock.  Bullock  is  adiiuiu. 
of6uM(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  young  bull. 

"...  one  young  bullock,  one  ram.  and  (even  lambs 
of  the  first  year ;  .  .  ."— Jtumb.  xxix.  8. 

B.  As  adjective :  Drawn  by  bullocks  ;   as, 
bullock-carriage,  bullock-cart,  bullock-waggm. 

".  .  .  it  was  in  so  bad  a  state  that  no  wheel  vehicle, 
excepting  the  clumsy  bullock-waggon,  could  pass 
along."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870). 
ch.  il,  p.  26. 

bullock's  eye,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  eye  of  a  bullock. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Sempervivum  tectorum. 
bullock's  heart,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  heart  of  a  bullock. 

2.  Bot. :  The  fruit  of  a  tree,  Anona  reticulata. 

bul'-ly  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Of  uncertain  etym.  Dr. 
Murray  suggests  connection  with  Dut.  boll  = 
a  lover  of  either  sex.  In  folk  etym.  there  is 
some  association  with  bull  (1).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  brisk,  dashing  fellow. 

"  I  love  the  lovely  bully." 

Shaketp. :  Ben.  V.,  IT.  1. 

2.  A  noisy,  insolent  man,  who  habitually 
seeks  to  overbear  by  clamour  or  by  threats. 

"  ....  he  became  the  most  consummate  bully  ever 
known  in  his  profession."— JUacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

3.  A  hired  bravo,  a  ruffian. 

4.  The  protector  of  a  prostitute. 

B.  As  adjective:  Brisk,  dashing.     (Vulgar.) 


1  Among  the  most  usual  compounds  are  : 
Bully-boy,  bully-monster,  bully-rook  (Shakesp. : 
Merry  Wives,  i.  3  ;  ii.  I.) 

nl'-l^  (2),  s.  &  o.    [Probably  a  corruption  of 

6  ullet.] 

bully-tree,  *.    [Probably  a  corruption  of 
bullet-tree.] 
Botany : 
1.  According   to   Sir  R.   Schomburgk  the 


name  given  in  Guiana  to  a  species  of  Mimu- 
sops,  one  of  the  Sapotacea?  (Sapotads).  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  coffee-berry,  and 
tastes  delicious.  The  wood  is  solid,  heavy, 
cross-grained,  and  durable. 

2.  A  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
species  Bumelia,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to   the   order   SaiK>tacese   (Sapotads).      [BU- 
MELIA.]     They  have  fine  leaves,   but  their 
flowers  possess  little  attraction.    Bumelia  in- 
gens  is  the  Bastard,  and  B.  nigra  the  Black 
Bully-tree.    [BUMELIA.] 

3.  The  Jamaica  Bully-tree,  Lucuma  mam- 
mosa,  is  also  a  Sapotad.     Its  fruit  is  egg- 
shaped,  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  and 
has  been  called  Marmalade  or  Natural  Mar- 
malade. 

bul'-ly,  v.t.  &  i.     [From  bully,  s.  (q  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :    To   attempt   to   overbear   by 
clamour,  insult,  or  threats. 

"  The  Jacobites,  who  hated  Smith  and  hud  reason  to 
hate  him.  affirmed  that  he  had  obtained  his  place  by 
bullying  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  |«rtk-ti!arly 
by  threatening  that,  if  his  just  claims  were  disre- 
garded, he  would  be  the  death  of  Hamiklen.-— J/it- 
caulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  bully,  to  behave 
with  noise,  insolence,  and  menace. 

"  He  fawned,  bullied,  and  bribed  indefatigably."— 
Jfacaulay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

buT-ljMng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [BULLV,  v.t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  </t  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  attempting  to 
overbear  by  means  of  noise,  Insult,  or  menace. 

*  bul'-lyn,  v.i.  &  t.    [BoiL,  v.]  (Prompt.  Pan.) 

bul  -rush,  bull  -rush,  s.  &  a.  [From  Eng. 
bull,  a.  =  large  ;  and  rush.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  and  Botany  : 

1.  In  the  singular : 

(1)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  botanical 
genus  Typha,  called  also  Cat's-tail  or  Reed- 
mace  (q.v.).    [See  also  TYPHA.] 

(2)  The  name  of  the  genus  Scirpus,  called 
also  Club-rush.    Specially  used  of  the  species 
Scirpus   lacuftris,  Lake   Club- rush.      [CLUB- 
RUSH,  SCIRPUS.] 

2.  In  the  jilural.     (Bulrushes  or  Typhads): 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  the  order  of 
plants  called  Typhaceae. 

II.  Scripture  and  Botany :  The  bulrush  of 
Scripture  is  the  translation  of  two  distinct 
Hebrew  words,  ITO;N  (agmon),  possibly  an 
Arundo  or  some  similar  genus,  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  5, 
and  H^j  (gome),  evidently  the  Papyrus  nilo- 
tica  (Ex.  ii.  3,  Isaiah  xviii.  2). 

B.  As  adjective :    Resembling   any  of   the 
plants  described  under  A. 

U  Bullrush  pencillaria :  The  English  name 
of  a  grass,  P.  spicata,  from  India.  ' 

bul  -rush- worts,  s.  pi.  [From  Eng.  bulrush, 
and  worts.] 

Bot. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Typhace* 
(q.v). 

t  bulse,  s.  [From  Port,  bolsa  =  a  purse,  a  bag.] 
A  purse,  a  bag.  (Used  only  of  a  receptacle 
for  diamonds.) 

"  .  .  .  .  bnltei  of  diamonds  and  Ings  of  guinea*."— 
.Vacaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvUL 

'  bul -stare,  v.t.  The  same  as  BOLT  (2),  v., 
*  BULTE,  v.  (q.v.).  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bult,  *  bulte,  pret.  &  pa.  j<ar.     [BuiLD,  ».] 

*  bulte,    *  bult  -en,  v.t.     [From  Sw.  bulta 
—  to  beat.]     [BOLT  (2).]     (Chaucer:  C.  T.) 

*  bult-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BULTE,  r.] 

*  faulted  bread,  .<.  The  coarsest  bread. 
(Whurton.') 

*  bul  -tei,  s.     [Low  Lat.  bultdlus.]    [BOLT,  v.] 

1.  A  bolter  or  bolting-cloth. 

2.  The  bran  after  sifting. 

bult'-er,  *  b^ult  -er,  *  bolt'-er,  "  bulf- 
ure,  '  bult -ar,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  bulter  = 
a  boulter  or  sieve.)  [BoLTER.J 

1.  The  bran  or  refuse  of  meal  after  it  is 
dressed. 

2.  The  bag  in  which  it  is  dressed. 

3.  (Of  the  form  1  miter):  A  deep-sea  line. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  •has.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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bulture-bump 


•  bult'-ure,  *  bult'-ar,  ».     [From  O.  Eng. 
bulte,  and  suff.  -ure,  -ar  =  modern  Eng. -er.) 
One  who  or  that  which  boults.     [BOLTER  (2).] 

•  bult'-yd,  pa.  par.    [BuLTE.]   (Prompt.  Parr.) 

*bult'-ynge,  vr.  par.,  a.,  4  *.  [BULTE,  v.] 
(Prompt.  Par*.) 

bul'-wark,  s.     [Dan.  bulveerk;  8w.  boloerk; 
Dut.  4   Ger.   bollwerk ;    from   Dan.   but  =  a 
stump,  log,  and  vcerk  =  work.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :   A   rampart  or   fortification,  pro- 
perly one  made  of  stumps  of  trees,  &c.  ;  a 
bastion. 

"They  oft  repair 

Their  earthen  bulwarlu  gainst  the  ocean  flood." 
Fairfax. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  shelter  or  screen  against  an 
enemy. 

"  Otir  nnval  strength  U  a  bulttar*  to  the  nation.  '— 
Additon. 

EL  Naut. :  That  part  of  the  sides  of  a  ship 
which  rises  above  the  level  of  the  upper  deck. 

"  Like  leviathans  afloat. 
Lay  their  bulnxirkt  ou  the  brine." 

Campbell :  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  S. 

•  bur-wark,  v.t.    [BULWARK,  *.]    To  fortify  ; 
to  secure  with  bulwarks. 

"  And  yet  no  bulicark'd  town,  or  distant  coast, 
Preserves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  seen." 
Additon. 

•  bul'-yette,  s.    [BOLOET.] 

•  buT-yle-ment,  *.    [HABILIMENT.]    (Scotch.) 
Habiliments ;   specially   such   as   constitute 
part  of  a  military  equipment. 

"  Gird  on  their  bulyiement  and  come  alang." 

Ron  :  Uelenore,  p.  121. 

bum,  !'.  i.    [In  Dut.  bom-men  —  to  sound  like  an 
empty  barrel ;  O.  Dut  bom  =  a  drum.  Imitated 
from  the  sound.]    To  make  a  humming  noise. 
(Chiefly  Scotch.)    Used— 
L  Of  bees. 

"  Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive, 

Bum  o'er  their  treasure." 

Burnt :  To  lYUliiim  Simpton. 

2.  Of  the  confused  hum  of  a  multitude. 

"  For  English  men  bum  there  as  thick  as  bee*." 
Hamilton  :  Wallace,  hk.  x.,  p.  233.    (Jumieton.) 

3,  Of  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe. 

"At  glomin  now  the  bagpipe's  dumb. 
Whan  weary  owsen  hameward  come ; 
Bae  sweetly  as  it  wont  to  bum. 

Aud  Pi'iraeki  skreed." 

Fergiixon  :  Poeirt,  11.  M. 

bum  (1),  *.    [Of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  The  butt  OCRS. 

2.  A  bumbailiff  (q.  v.). 

bum  (2),  «.  A  a.     [From  bum,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  humming  noise,  the 
sound  emitted  l>y  a  bee. 

" .  .  .  I  ha'  knowne 

Twenty  such  breaches,  piec'd  up,  and  made  whole. 
Without  a  bum  of  u  •ise." 

It  Joruon :  ilagnetlck  Ladii,  Worki.  11.  49. 

B.  As  adjective :  Emitting  a  humming  sound. 

bum-clock,  s.     A  humming  beetle  which 
flies  in  the  summer  evenings.     Probably  it  is 
what  entomologists  call  Geotruf.es  stercorarius. 
"  The  bum-rlork  humiu'd  wi°  lazy  drone  " 

Burnt :  'Ih-  Twa  Dog*. 

•  bum,  prep,  with  pro.    [Contracted  from  Eng. 
by  my.) 

*  bum  troth.    By  my  troth. 

"No,  bum  trn'k,  good  man   Onimbe.  his  name  U 
SU pliano."— Damon  ana  Pith.,  O.  it,  1.  211. 

*  bum-ladle.    By  my  lady,  i.e.,  by  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

"  Nay,  bum-ladle.  I  will  not.  by  fit  Anne." 

Promoi  and  Cauandra,  ir.  7.    (Afara.) 

bu  mis  tUS,  s.  [From  Gr.  /3o»>a<rflo«  (bmi- 
musiliii.),  /Suufiaorot  (bonmastoa)  —  a  kind  of 
vine  liearing  large  grapes  ;  /3»0«  (bmts)  =  a 
bullock  or  ox,  a  "cow,  and  na<rr<x  (raairfo«>  =  a 
breast,  spec,  the  swelling  breast  of  a  woman. 
Named  from  being  large  like  a  cow's  nipple.] 

Pabront. :  A  sub-genus  "f  Silurian  Trilobites 
rnnked  under  the  genus  Ilhi-.nus.  The  Illcenus 
(Uiiiuastus)  Ixirrien-is  is  from  Barr,  in  Statlord- 
•hire.  It  is  called  the  Barr  Trilobite. 

bum'-bai-lttr,  «.  [Dr.  Murray  savs :  cf.  the  Fr. 
equivalent  jxmsse-cut,  colloquially  shortened 
to  cut,  precisely  like  the  Bug.  hum.)  Skeat 
thinks  bum  Is  =  bum  (1)  (q.v.),  and  tlmt  it 
was  applied  by  the  common  people  contemp- 
tuously to  the  functionary,  as  implying  that 
he  caught  those  of  whom  he  wax  in  pursuit 
by  the  liiuUer  part  of  tueir  g.irmeuu.  An 


under  baililf,  employed  to  duu  and  arrest  0110 
for  debt. 

"Go,  Sir  Andrew,  scout  me  for  him  at  the  corner  of 

the  orchard,  like  a  bumtMilif.  '-Xhaluap.  :    Twelfth 

Xight,  lit.  «. 

bum   baized.  bum  bazcd,  bom  bazcd, 

a.     [From  Scotch  bum,  v.,  and  bazed  (q.v.).j 
Amazed,  confused,  stupitied.    (Scotch,.) 

"Conscience  !   if  I  am  na  clean  bumbaized—  you,  ye 

cheat,  the  wuddy  rogue   .   .   ."—  Scott  :  Rob  Roy,  en. 

uiii. 

bum  -bard  (1),  s.  &  a.    [BOMBARD,  s.  &  a.] 

bum  bard  (2),  bum  bart,  s.  &  a.    [From 

lul.    b'umbare  —  a    humble-bee    (Jamieson).] 

[BOMBUS,  Bl'MBEE.] 

A.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  bumbart}  :    A 
drone,  a  driveller. 

"  An  bumbiirt,  ane  dron  bee,  ane  bag  full  of  fleuine." 
Dunbar  :  Maitland  1'oemt.  p.  48. 

B.  As  adjective  (of  the  form  bumbard)  :   In- 
dolent, lazy. 

"  Mouy  sweir  bumbard  belly-huddronn." 

Dunbar  :  Bannatyne  Poemt.  p.  2»,  si  7. 

»  bum'-bast,  s.    [BOMBAST.] 

*  bum'-bast,  v.t.      [BOMBAST,   ».]     To  stuff 
out,  to  pad  out.    (Gascoigne  :   The  Steele  Glas, 
1,145.) 

bum  -baze,  v.t.  [From  Dut.  bommen  —  to 
resound  as  a  barrel,  and  verbuzcn  =  to  astonish, 
to  amaze,  &  Scotch  buzed  (q.v.).]  To  stupify  ; 
to  contuse. 

"  By  now  all  een  upon  them  sadly  gaz'd, 
And  Lindy  looked  blate  and  sair  bumbca'd." 
Rou  :  Helenore,  p.  85. 

bum'-bazed,  po.  par.    [BUMBAZE.]   (Scotch.) 

bum'-bee,  *.  [From  bum.,  v.  or  s.,  and  bee.} 
A  humble-bee.  (Lit.  &flg.)  (Scotch.) 

bumbce-byke,  «.     A  nest  of  humble- 
bees.    (Scotch.) 

"  Auld  farnyear  stories  come  athwart  their  minds, 
Of  bum-bee  liyka."  Davititon  :  Heatont,  p.  5. 

bum  be  lo,  bum  bo  lo.  «.  [Cf.  Ital.  bom- 
bola  =  a  pitcher.]  A  thin,  spheroidal  glass 
vessel  or  Mask  with  a  short  neck,  used  in  the 
sublimation  of  camphor. 

"In  a  large  chemical  factory  near  Birmingham  the 
camphor-renuing  room  contained  about  a  dozen  sand 
baths  .  .  .  each  containing  about  ten  bumbolaet,"— 
Tomlimon,  in  Uoodrich  *  I'urier. 

•  bum'-ble,  v.t.  k  i.     [From  Lat.  bombito  ;  O. 
Dut.  bommelen  =  to  buzz  or  hum.]    To  make 
a  humming  noise  like  the  humble-bee  or  the 
bittern.    (Chaucer.)    [BUM,  v.] 

"  As  a  bitour  bumbleth  in  the  mire." 

Clutucer:  V.  T.,  6,554. 

bum'-ble,  *  bom  bell,  *  bum'-  mil, 
*  bum  rale,  s.  [From  bumble,  v.  (q.v.>] 

1.  A  wild  bee.    (In  Galloway.) 

2.  [BUMMLE.] 


bumble-bee,  *.  A  humble-bee, 
terrtstrii,  or  any  of  its  congeners.  Sometimes 
the  Bumble  or  Humble-bees  are  elevated  into 
a  family,  Bombidee. 


le-be'r-ry,  ».  [A  corruption  of  Eng. 
bramble,  with  berry.]  The  fruit  of  the  bramble, 
Rubus  frutitosus.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

bum'-  ble  kite,  s.  [A  corruption  of  bramble, 
and  Scotch  kyte  =  l*jly.]  The  fruit  of  the 
bramble,  Rubut  fruticosus.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

bum  boat,  *.  '  [From  Eng.  bum  (1),  and  boot. 
So  called  from  its  clumsy  form.] 

Naut.  :  A  boat  used  to  carry  provisions  to 
vessels. 

bu  mcl'-I-a,  «.    [Lat.  bumelia  ;   Gr.  /SovpcAt'a 

(tun/  mi-.iiit)  =.  a  Urge  kind  of  ash.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
order  Sapotaceae  (Sapotads).  Bumelifi  nigi-n 
has  a  bitter  and  astringent  bark,  which  is 
used  in  fevers.  R.  retusa  1ms  a  milky  fruit. 
The  fruit  of  B.  lynodes,  partly  sour,  partly 
sweet,  is  useful  in  diarrhoea.  (Lindley.) 

[BULLY-TREE.] 

bum-kin,  boom'-kin,  «.    [From  Eng.  boom, 
and  dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 
Nautical  : 

1.  A  boom  on  each  side  of  the  bow,  to  haul 
the  fore-tack  to. 

2.  A  boom  on  the  quarter  for  the  standing 
part  of  the  main-brace. 


3.  A  boom  over  the  stern  to  extend  the 

mJ7.7y.ll, 


bum'-ler,  bum'-mel-er,  s.  [Sc.  bummtJ,  v.; 
-er.\  A  blundering  fellow.  (Jamieson.) 

bum' -ling,  «.  [BUMBLE,  v.]  The  humming 
noise  made  by  a  bee.  (Scotch.) 

bum   ma  lo.  bum   ma  lo  ti,  s.    [Hind.] 

Ichthy. :  Har/mlon  nehereus,  a  smelt  like 
Asiatic  coast  tish,  called  by  Anglo-Indiana 
Bombay  Duck. 

*  bumme,  v.t.    [Dut.  bom  =  a  drum  (Sfcaat), 
referring  to  the  sound  made  with  the  lips.] 
To  taste. 

"  The  best  ale  lay  in  my  boure  or  in  my  beduhambra. 

And  wbo-so  bummed  ther-of  bouiflite  it  tlier-after." 

fieri  Plain-man,  v.  ZK-S. 

biim'-mer,  s.    [Prob.  from  Ger.  ftummkr.] 

1.  An  idler,  a  loafer,  a  low  politician.  (Amer.) 

2.  A  camp-follower  in  the  Civil  War.  (Amer.) 
bum-mil,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  bumble,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bungle. 

"  Tis  ne'er  be  me 
Shall  scandalize  or  say  ye  biimmil 
Ye'r  poetrie." 

Ritmtan :  Poemt,  11,  8SO. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  blunder. 

bum  ming,      bum  -min',  pr.  par.   Sc  a. 

[BUM,  ».] 

bum'-mle,  s.  [From  bummte,  v.  (q.v.).]  A 
blunderer.  (Scotch.) 

"  0  fortune,  they  ha'e  room  to  grumble  1 
Had'nt  thou  ta'en  afTsome  drowsy  bummto, 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  an'  fumble." 

Jlurnt :  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

*  bum   my n,  *  biim  byn,  •  bom  bon,  v.t. 
[Imitated  from  tlie  sound.]    To  hum  as  a  bee. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

biimp  (!).«•    [BUMP(I),  ».] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  thump,  a  blow. 

"  Those  thumps  and  bitmni  which  flesh  is  heir  to." 
Th.  Book  :  Oilbert  Ourney,  1.  S. 

2.  A  swelling,  a  protuberance. 

"  It  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  n  young  cockerel's  stone." 

Sfiakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet;  L  S. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phrenology :   A  protuberance  on  the  cra- 
nium, believed  by  phrenologists  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  distinct  faculties  or  affections  of 
the  mind. 

2.  Banting:  In  the  college  races  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  boats  are  not  started  in 
line,  but  at  certain  intervals  in  succession,  in 
the  order  of  their  "  place  on  the  river."  When 
any  boat  succeeds  in  overtaking  the  one  im- 
mediately in  front,  and  runs  into  it  with  its 
bow,  it  is  said  to  bump  it,  and  the  two  boats 
change  places  in  seniority. 

"St.  Catherine's,  Christ's,  and  King's  made  a  fine 
race,  and  Christ's  claim  to  have  bumped  St  Cathe- 
rine's. King's,  in  turn,  ran  into  the  former  crew,  and 
claimed  a  bump."— Standard.  March  10,  1881. 

bump-supper,  s.  A  supper  given  in  one 
of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to 
celebrate  the  boat  of  that  particular  college 
having  bumped  its  predecessor  in  the  races, 
and  thus  gained  a  step  towards  "  the  head  of 
the  river. 

*  bump  (2),  ».    [BOOM  (1),  *.]    The  loud  boom- 
ing noise  of  the  bittern. 

"  The  bitter  with  his  bump, 
The  crane  with  his  trump." 

Skelton  :  Poemt,  p.  «T. 

biimp  (1),  v.t.  k  i.  [Wei.  bump  •=  a  lump  ; 
pwmpio  ^  to  bump,  bang  ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  biwm  =» 
a  blow.] 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
•r.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qn  =  kv. 


bump— bung 
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A.  Transitive : 

1.  Gen. :    To  strike  forcibly  against   any- 
thing, to  beat,  thump. 

"1  bumped  the  ice  into  three  several  stars." 

TeiHiyiun :  The  Epic. 

2.  Spec.  (Boating) :  To  effect  a  bump. 

B.  Intransitive  :  To  strike  against  anything, 
to  bob  up  and  down. 

"And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and 
jumping."    Soothe]/ :  Cataract  of  Lodare,  p.  77. 

t  bump  (2),  v.i.  [BooM  (1),  «.]  To  make  a 
loud  booming  noise,  to  bumble.  (Said  only  of 
the  bittern.) 

"  And  u  a  blttour  bumnt  within  a  reed." 

Dryden  :  Wife  of  Bath'i  Tale,  1M. 

bump'-er,  (1)>  ».  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of 
«u  bo.:  pert  (Fr.),  from  a  custom  observed  by 
French-English  priests  (after  the  conquest  by 
William  of  Normandy)  of  toasting  the  Pontiff 
in  the  first  deep  draught  from  a  new  cask  of 
•wine.]  A  glass  filled  to  over-flowing. 

bump'-er,  (2).  ».     [Eng.  lump  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  log  of  wood  placed  over  a  ship's  side  to 
ward  ofl  ice  or  other  obstacles. 

2.  A  projecting  head  at  the  end  of  a  railway 
car  to  receive  or  deliver  the  force  of  collision 
and  moderate  the  game  by  transferring  the 
force  to  a  spring  or  set  of  springs ;  a  buffer. 

bump'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  o.    [BUMP,  v.] 

bumping-post,  s. 

RtiUway  Engineering:  A  timber  or  set  of 
timbers  at  the  termination  of  a  railway  track, 
to  limit  the  motion  of  the  train  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

bump  kin,  *  bum  kin,  .«.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Skeat  and  Mahn  consider  it 
the  same  as  boomkin  —  a  small  boom  or  luff- 
block,  and  hem*,  metaphorically,  a  wooden- 
beaded  fellow,  a  blockhead.]  [BOOMKIN.]  A 
country  lout ;  an  awkward,  clumsy,  thick- 
headed fellow. 

"  'Twas  April,  as  the  bumpkiru  say." 

Cowper :  Raven. 

•  bump '-kin -1^,  a.  [Eng.  bumpkin;  -ly.] 
Like  a  bumpkin,  having  the  manners  of  a 
bumpkin,  clownish. 

"Who,  aiming  at  description,  and  the  rustick 
wonderful,  gives  an  air  of  bumpkin!]/  romance  to  all 
he  tell*."— Kichardton:  CtuHuo. 

tbun  (1),  '  bunne  (1),  s.  [A.S.  bune  =  a 
hollow  pipe,  a  cup.)  The  inner  part  or  core 
of  the  stalks  of  flax.  (Still  in  use  in  the 
provinces.) 

"  Ryse.  or  bunne,  or  Jrye  weed.  Calamiu."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

bun  (2).  *  bonne,  *  biinn,  *  bunne  (2),  *. 
[O.  Prov.  Fr.  bugne  =  a  kind  of  fritters  ;  Fr. 
bigne  =  a  swelling ;  Sp.  bunuelo  =  a  sort  of 
sweet  bread.  Compare  O.  H.  Ger.  bungo  =  a 
bulb;  En^.  bunch.]  A  sort  of  small  cake  or 
•weet  bread. 

"  Bunne,  brede.    Placenta."— Prompt.  Pan. 

tbun  (3),  *bwn,  s.  [Gael.  &«»  =  bottom, 
foundation  ;  Ir.  bon,  bun  =  the  bottom  of  any- 
thing.] [BUM.]  (Scotch.)  (Lyndsay:  Worhis, 
p.  208.  A.  Scott:  Poems,  p.  50.)  (Jamieson.) 

•bun,  a.    [Bot'N,  a.]    Ready,  prepared. 

"  Fodder  and  hai  thou  sal  And  bun." 

Cursor  Mundi.  3,317. 

bunch,  *  bonche,  *  bunche,  s.    [IceL  bunki 
—  a  heap,  pile  ;   O.  Sw.  bunke ;   Dan.  frimfce  ; 
Dut.  boiiken  =  to  beat] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1 1.  A  lump,  a  knob,  a  prominence. 

"  Mid  brude  bunchet  on  heore  bak."—  Vapoj.  p.  S44. 
"  They  will  carry  their  treasures  upon  the  bundle* 
of  camels."— /jo.  xxx.  6. 

2.  A  cluster  of  several  things  of  the  same 
kind  growing  naturally  together. 

"  For  thee,  large  iuncket  load  the  bending  vine." 
Dryden. 

3.  A  number  of  things  tied  together. 

"It  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them.  I  am  t.  bunch 
Of  radish."— Shaketp.:  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

"  A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took." 

Scott :  Lndy  of  t,n  Lake,  vi.  11 

L  A  tuft  or  little  bundle  of  things  fastened 
in  a  knot  or  bow. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  A  miner's  term  for  an  irregular 
lump  of  ore — more  than  a  stone,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  continuous  vein.  A  mine  is  said 


to  be  bunchy,  when  the  yield  is  irregular — 
sometimes  rich,  sometimes  poor. 

2.  Flax  manufacture :  Three  bundles,  or 
180,000  yards,  of  linen  yarn.  [BUNDLE.] 

*  bunch  backed,  *  hunchbacked,  a. 

Having  a  prominence  on  the  back ;  hump- 
backed. 

• '  1  o  he!  p  thee  curse  that  poisonous  bunch-txick'<i  toad. " 
Shakes^. :  Kichard  111.,  1.  S. 

t  bunch,  *  bunch '-on,  *  bun-sen,  v.t.  &  i. 

[BUNCH,  S.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  beat,  bump. 

"  Bunchnn.    Tundo,  trudo.*— Prompt.  Parr. 
"  He  bunchet h  me  and  beateth  me  " 

Paltgrave. 

2.  To  tie  up  or  form  into  a  bunch  or  cluster. 

B.  Intransitive:   To  grow  or  form  into  a 
cluster  or  bunch  ;  to  swell  out,  or  grow  into 
a  protuberance  or  bulb. 

1 '  It  hag  the  resemblance  of  a  champignon  before  it  is 
opened,  bunching  out  into  a  large  round  kuob  at  one 
end."—  Woodward. 

"  bunch   i-ness,  s.     [Eng.   bunchy;    -ness.] 
The  quality  «f  being  bunchy. 

t  bunch -ing,    '  bunch -inge,    '  bunch - 
ynge,  pr.  par. ,  a. ,  &  s.     [BUNCH,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  beating. 

"  Hunching*.     Tancio." — Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  into  a  bunch. 

t  bunch '-^r,  o.    [Eng.  bunch ;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Forming  a  cluster  or  bunch  ; 
humpy,  swelling. 

"He  is  more  especially  distinguished  from  other 
birds,  by  his  bunchy  tail'  —Grew. 

2.  Mining :  [See  BUNCH,  B.] 

*  bun '-combe,  a.  &  s.    [BUNKUM.] 

bund,  *  bun  -din,    *  bun'-dyn   (Scotch), 
*  bun'-dyn  (0.  Eng.),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BIND,  v.] 

bund-sack,  s.  A  person  of  either  sex 
engaged  to  be  married.  (Scotch.)  (Vulgar.) 
(Jamieson.) 

bund,   o.      [BOUND,   o.]     Ready,   prepared; 
bound  for.    (Scotch.) 

"But  bide  ye— ye  shall  hear  what  cam  o't.  and  how 
far  I  am  bund  tuba  bedesman  to  the  Ravenswoods  " 
Scott :  Uridt  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  uiv. 

bund,  s.    [A  native  word.] 
In  India  :  An  embankment. 


'.    .   .   the  broad  brown  plains  where  bundi  and 

r-dy] 
ing  of  the  laud  indicated  the  scenes  of  labour."— Timet. 


water-dykes  and  inaclii 


•own  pla 
nery  for 


regulating  the  flood- 


*  bund'-eJ-et,  *.  [O.  Eng.  bundel  =  bundle, 
and  dimin.  suit',  -et.]  A  little  bundle. 

"A   buniielft   of   myrre  my  lemman  is  to  me."— 
Wycliffe  :  Song  of  Solomon,  L  11 

bun'-der,  s.  &  a.  [Hind,  bvndar,  from  Arab. 
bandar  —  a  city,  an  emporium,  a  port,  a 
harbour,  a  trading  town  (Cata/ago).'] 

bunder-boat,  t.    The  surf-boat  of  the 
Malabar  coast  of  India. 

bun  die,  *  bun-del,  *  bun-delle,  t.  [A.  s. 

byndel,   dimin.    of   bund  =  &    bundle,   things 
bound  together ;   bindan  =  to  bind  up  ;  Dut. 
bondel ;  Ger.  bundel.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  A  number  of  things  bound  together. 

"  Observe  the  dying  father  speak, 
Try,  lads,  can  you  this  bundle  break  ?  " 

Stri/l :  The  Fagot. 

"  With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around, 
Seemed  bunulet  of  lances  which  garland*  hiui  bound." 
Scott :  The  Lay  of  (he  Latt  JJinurel,  ii.  ». 

(2)  A  roll,  a  package,  a  parcel 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  collection,  a  number. 

"So  that  this  and  the  whole  bundle  of  those  follow. 
ing  sentences  may  be  applied."— Milton:  Eikonoklm  es. 

II.  Flax  manuf. :  Twenty  hanks,  or  60,000 
yards,  of  linen  yarn. 

bundle-pillar,  •• 

Arch,:   A  column  or  pier  with  others  of 
smaller  dimensions  attached  to  it. 

bun '-die,  v.t.  &  i.    [BUNDLE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  tie  up  in  a  bundle  or  parcel. 


"  As  If  a  man.  In  making  posies, 
Should  'HUM,-  tliistles  up  with  roses." 

Swift 

2.  Fig.  :  To  heap  together  roughly. 

"  We  ought  to  put  things  t^ether  us  well  as  we  can. 
dofriiutw-Ki;  bat,  after  nil,  several  things  will  not 
be  6  wiled  up  together,  under  our  terms  and  ways  of 
speaking.  '—Lovke. 

U  To  bundle  off:  To  start  anyone  off  hur- 
riedly. 

To  bundle  up  :  To  pack  up  hurriedly. 
tB.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prepare  for  departure  ;  to  pack  up. 

2.  To  sleep   together  without  undressing, 
(Applied  to  the  custom  of  a  man  and  woman 
SO  doing.)    (American.) 

bun'-dled,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [BUNDLE,  v.] 

"  By  tricks  and  lie«  as  numerous  and  as  keen 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel  : 
Then  cast  them,  closely  bundtetl.  every  brat* 
Comber  :  The  TaOt,  bk.  U. 

bund  '-ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BUNDLE,  v.] 

bundling  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
grasping  a  number  of  articles  into  a  bundle 
ready  for  tying.  Machines  of  this  character 
are  used  for  fire-wood,  asparagus,  and  many 
other  things  sold  in  tied  bundles. 

bundling  press,  s.  A  press  in  which 
hanks  of  yarn  are  pressed  into  cubical  pack- 
ages for  transportation,  storage,  or  sale. 

4  bune,  «.  [A.S.  bune  (Somner).]  [BUN  (1).] 
A  reed,  a  pipe,  a  flute.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bung  (1),  «  bunge.  s.  &  a.  [Wei.  bwng  =  (I)  a 
hole,  (2)  a  bung  ;  O.  Gael,  buine  =  a  tap,  a 
spigot  ;  Ir.  buinne  —  a  tap.  Cf.  O.  Dut.  bunne 
=  a  bung,  stopple  ;  O.  Fr.  bonde  =  a  bung.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  [II.  1.] 

"  Bunge  of  a  wesaelle,  as  a  tonne,  harelle,  botelle,  or 
otherelyke.  Lura."—  Pr,m/it.  ram. 

"After  three  nights  are  expired,  the  next  morning 
pull  out  the  bung,  stick,  or  plug."—  Mortimer. 

2.  Fig.  :  Applied- 

(1)  To   the    landlord  of  a    public  -  house. 
(Slang,) 

(2)  To  a  sharper  or  pickpocket.    (Slang.) 


.     .    . 

(3)  To  a  pocket  or  a  purse.   (Slang.)  (Naret.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Coopering  :  A  stopper  for  the  large  open- 
ing in  the  bulge  of  a  cask  called  the  bung-hole. 

2.  Pottery:   A  pile    of  seggars  forming   a 
cylindrical  column  in  a  kiln. 

3.  Shoemaking  :    The    instep   of    a    shoe. 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Tipsy,  intoxicated.    (Scotch.) 

"But  changed  her  maid  when  bung." 

Ramiay  :  Poetnt.  1.  2G$.    (Jamieton.) 

bung-borer,  s. 

Coopering  :  A  conical  auger  for  reaming  out 
a  bung-hole. 

bung-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
bungs.  There  are  four  forms  :  —  The  annular 
borer,  a  lathe  which  turns  the  circular  bung, 
a  cylindrical  saw,  and  a  descending  tubular 
knife. 

bung-fa',  a.  Quite  intoxicated.  (Scotch.) 
(Vulgar.)  (Picken:  Putins,  1785,  p.  52.) 

bung-hole,  s.  The  hole  in  a  cask  through 
which  it  is  filled,  and  which  is  then  stopped 
with  a  bung. 

"To  what  liase  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  !  Why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander, 
till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-holel"  —  Shaketp.* 
ffamlet.  v.  i. 

bung-starter,  s. 

Coopering  :  A  stave  shaped  like  a  bat, 
which,  applied  to  either  side  of  the  bung, 
causes  it  to  start  out. 

bung-vent,  s.  A  passage  for  admitting 
air  through  the  bung  of  a  cask,  to  allow  a  free 
flow  of  liquid  from  the  tap. 

bung  (2),  s.  &  o.     [Imitated  from  the  sound. 
lu  Ger.  bunge  =  a  drum.] 

A.  As  sub  tantiiv.: 

1.  The  sound  emitted  when  a  gtone  is  forcibly 
thrown  from  a  sling. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone  from  a  sling. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Humming.    (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

bung-top,  s.    A  humming-top. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    -iig. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -5 ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sioua,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,'=  bel,  del* 
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bung.  ".  t.    f  B u so ,  *.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  To  close,  stop  with  a  hung. 

"  They  buna  up  the  said  vessels,  and  give  them  vent 
sometimes."— Uarkham:  Country  Farm. 

2.  Fig. :  To  close  up,  stop,  in  any  way. 

"If  Ronaldos  had  heard  these  speeches  from  the  poor 
knave,  he  had  bungtd  up  his  mouth,  that  he  should 
not  hsve  siwken  these  three  years."— SAelton :  Don 
Quixote. 

bun  g-a  low,  s.  [Prom  Bengali  bdngld; 
Malinifta  bangala.]  The  name  applied  to  the 
kind  of  houses  erected  by  Europeans  in  India. 
They  are  generally  of  one  story,  and  with  the 
roof  thatched,  the  ceiling  being  often  of  white- 
washed cloth.  Any  building,  of  one  story, 
with  a  verandah. 

biing'-le,  v.t.  ft  i.  [Etymology  doubtful. 
Skeat  suggests  bangle,  bangle,  a  formation  from 
bangand  —  to  strike  often  or  clumsily.  Cf.  Sw. 
bangla  •=.  to  work  ineffectually.  Dr.  Murray 
thinks  that  it  is  onomatopoeic.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  botch  ;  mend  clumsily. 

"  They  make  lame  mischief,  though  they  mean  It  well ; 
Their  iutrest  is  not  finely  drawn,  mid  hid. 
But  seams  are  coarsely  bungled  up,  and  seen." 

Driiden. 

2.  Fig. :  To  manage  clumsily  or  awkwardly, 
to  spoil. 

"  You  have  bungled  this  business."—  Thackeray : 
Ada.  of  1'hiliii.  1.  240. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  mismanage,  botch,  act 
clumsily  or  awkwardly. 

"  I  do  not  use  to  bungle."— Beaum.  t  flet.  :  Maid't 
Trag.,  lit  1. 

biing'-le,  s.  [BUNGLE,  v.]  A  botching,  awk- 
ward mismanagement ;  clumsiness. 

"Krrours  and  bungles  are  committed  when  the 
matter  is  inapt  ur  contumacious."— Ray  on  theC'reatiun. 

bung  Icr,  *.  [BUNGLE,  t>.]  One  who  bungles  ; 
a  botcher,  a  clumsy  fellow. 

"Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command  ; 
To  draw  true  beauty  shows  a  master  s  hand." 

liri/den  :  Efiiittt  to  Mr.  Lee,  53,51 

bung  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BUNGLE,  v.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

"  He  must  be  a  bungling  gamester  who  cannot  win." 
— Macau  ay. 

"Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry." 

Dryden  :  Hind  t  Panther,  i.  141 

C.  As  substantive :  A  botching,  clumsy  or 
awkward  performance. 

bung  llhg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bungling;  -ly.] 
In  a  bungling  manner  ;  clumsily,  awkwardly. 
"To  denominate  them  monsters,  they  must  have 
had  some  system  of  parts,  compounded  of  solids  and 
fluids,  that  executed,  though  but  bunglingly,  their 
peculiar  functions  "—Bentley. 

biin'-go,  s.    [An  American-Indian  word.] 

Boat.  :  A  kind  of  canoe  used  in  the  Southern 
States  and  in  South  America. 

bun  Ion  (Ion  as  yiln),  t  bun'-y6n  *  bun  - 

I  an,  *  bun  ne  an  (Eng:),  bun  yan 
(Scotch),  s.  [In  Ital.  bugnone,  bugno  =  &  round 
knob  or  bunch,  a  boil  or  blain  ;  O.  Fr.  bugne, 
bwu,  buigne  =  a  swelling ;  Icel.  bunga  —  an 
elevation,  a  convexity.  (Skeat.).']  , 

Ited.  :  An  enlargement  and  inflammation  of 
the  joint  of  the  great  toe.  (Lit.  dfig.) 

"  He  was  not  aware  that  Miss  Mally  had  an  orthodox 
corn  or  banyan  that  could  as  little  bear  a  touch  from 
the  royne  slippers  of  philosophy  .  .  ."—Ayrt.  Legal., 
p.  198.  (Jamitton.) 

bu'-nl-um,  s.  [Lai  bunion  ;  Or.  ftovvtov 
(bounion)  =  probably  the  earth-nut  ;  from 
J3ov?6f  (bounos)  =  a.  hill,  because  the  plant 
grows  in  hilly  situations.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants. 
Bunium  flexuosum  is  the  Common  Earth-nut, 
and  is  British.  What  was  formerly  called  B. 
biilbocastanum  is  now  removed  to  the  genus 
Carum  (q.v. ).  It  also  is  wild  in  this  country. 
[EARTH-NUT.] 

bunk,  s.  [Sw.  bunke  =  a  flat-bottomed  bowl ; 
Dan.  bynke  =  a  meal-tub.]  [BUNO.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wooden  case  or  box,  which 
serves  for  a  seat  in  the  daytime  and  a  bed  at 
night.    (American.) 

2.  Naitt. :  One  of  a  series  of  berths  arranged 
in  vertical  tiers.    (Chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
American.) 

"  But  the  room*  are  divided  by  upright  boards  into 
biinlu,  and  the  berths  are  ID  pairs,  one  above  the 
other."—  Time*.  May  21, 1874.  The  Emigrant!  Depot 
at  Blackmail. 

bunk  er  (Eng.),  bunk'-er,  bunk-art 
(Scotch), »,  [BUNK.] 


L  Ordinary  iMnguage: 

1.  Of  the  forms  Imnkcr,  bunkart.    (Scotch.) 

(1)  A  bench,  or  sort  of  long  low  chests  that 
serve  for  seats. 

"Ithers  fraeaffthe  bti ntren  sank.' 

Riuntui  :  I'oemt,  L  280. 

(2)  A  seat  in  a  window,  which  also  serves 
for  a  chest,  opening  with  a  hinged  lid. 

"  A  bunker,  a  window-seat "— Sir  J.  Sinclair :  Obter- 
vatiom,  p.  169. 

2.  Of  the  form  bunker  only  (Eng.) :    A  large 
bin  or  recepta(-l<;  for  anything;    for  example, 
coals. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  space  in  stearr.ers  below  decks 
for  the  accommodation  of  coal. 

2.  In  the  game  of  golf :  An  obstacle. 

bnn'-knm,  bun  combe,  *.  [From  Bun- 
combe, a  v-ounty  in  t!ie  western  part  of  North 
Carolina.  When,  in  the  Sixteenth  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  "  Missouri  Question" 
was  being  discussed,  Felix  Walker,  the  mem- 
ber for  part  of  West  Carolina,  persisted  in 
speaking  when  the  House  was  impatient  to 
vote,  he  was  implored  to  dssist,  but  would 
not,  declaring  that  he  must  make  a  speech  for 
Buncombe,  meanii.g  for  his  constituents  in 
that  then  uncelebrated  region.) 

1.  A    body  of  constituents.      (Goodrich  £ 
Purler.)    (American.) 

2.  A  speech  made  for  the  purpose  of  clap- 
trap or  political  intrigue.    (American.) 

IT  To  speak  for  buncombe :  To  speak  for  os- 
tentation. 

t  bunn,  *  bunne,  s.    [BUN.] 

bun'-nerts,  s.  [From  Sw.  bjorn  =  a  bear,  and 
Eng.  wort.  In  Sw.  bjorn-ram,  and  in  Ger. 
barenklau,  are  names  of  this  plant,  and  are 
=  the  bear's  paw.  (Jamte«w.).]  The  same 
as  BUNNLE  (q.v.). 

bun  6  dont,  a.  ft  s.    [BUNODONTA.] 

A.  As  ailj. :  Having  molars  like  those  of 
the   Bunodonta   (q.v.) ;     pertaining   to   the 
Bunodonta. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Buno- 
donta. 

bun-O-don'-ta,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  /3ovv<k  (bonnos)  - 
a  heap,  a  mound,  and  ofious  (odous),  genit. 
bSoinos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool.  :  Kowalewsky's  name  for  one  of  two 
sections  of  the  Artiodactylate  Mammalia.  It 
is  so  called  because  the  molar  teeth  have 
t'lbcrculated  crowns.  It  contains  the  family 
Uippopotamidae  and  Suidae. 

Bun'-sen,  s.  ft  a.  [From  Ilerr  Bunsen,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Breslau.] 

Bunsen  battery,  Bunscn's  battery, 
». 

Electricity:  A  modification  of  the  Grove- 
battery,  plates  or  bars  of  pas-coke  being  used 
instead  of  platinum.  The  electro-motive 
force  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  Grove- 
battery. 

Bunsen's  burner,  s.    [BURNER.] 

Bunsen's  photometer,  s.  [PHOTO- 
METER.] 

bun'-sen-ite,  s.  [From  Professor  Bunsen  of 
Breslau,  who  observed  artificial  crystals  of 
the  mineral.] 

Mill. :  An  octohedral  translucent  mineral 
of  a  vitreous  lustre  and  pistachio-green  colour, 
a  pure  protoxide  of  nickel,  found  in  Saxony. 

biint  (1),  *.  [Of  uncertain  etym. ;  perhaps 
connected  with  Sw.  bunt  =  a  bundle,  or  bugt 
=  a  bend.] 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

"  Gen. :  Aswelling  part,  an  increasing  cavity; 
the  bagging  ot  a  fishing-net  or  the  like. 

"  The  wear  1s  a  frith  .  .  .  having  in  it  a  bunt  or 
cod."— Carew. 

IL  Naut. :  The  middle  perpendicular  por- 
tion of  a  sail. 

III.  I',,,;, ball:    A  short,  slow  hit  to  the 
infield,  made  by  alluwing  the  ball  to  hit  the 
bat  rather  than  by  striking  forcibly  at  it 

bunt-lines,  s.  pi.    [BUNTLINK.] 

biint  (2),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Connection 
witli  burnt  has  been  suggested,  but  the  evi- 
d«uc<)  is  wanting.] 


1.  A  weed,  a  herb,    (llalliwell.) 

2.  A  puff-ball,  Lycoperdon  bovista. 

3.  TilletM  caries,    which  attacks  the  ears 
of  wheat,  completely  tilling  the  grains  with  a 
black,  foetid  powder.    This  powder  is  a  mass 
of  spherical,  reticulated  spores,  which,  when 
crushed,  give  out  a  most  disagreeable  smelL 
It  was  formerly  called  Uredo  foetida,  or  stiuk- 


SPORES   OF  BUNT  (MAGNIFIED  200   DIAMETERS), 

ing-rust.  Bread  made  from  flour  containing 
this  fungus  has  a  disagreeable  flavour  and  a 
dark  colour.  Such  flour,  however,  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gingerbread,  the  treacle  effectually  disguising 
the  flavour.  The  presence  of  bunt  is  readily 
detected  by  the  microscope. 

bunt  (:'.),  s.  [Provinc.  Scotch  6un=the  tail 
or  brush  of  a  hare.  Cf.  Ir.  ban,  bun ;  Dan. 
bund  —  the  bottom  of  anything  (Jamieson). 
Cf.  also  bundt  =  bundle,  .  .  .  bottle  of  hay, 
faggot  of  branches.]  The  tail  or  brush  of  a 
hare  or  rabbit. 

bttnt,  v.i.  [From  bunt  (I),  s.  (q.v.).]  To  swell 
out ;  as,  the  sail  bunts  out. 

bunt,  v.t. 

Baseball:  To  allow  the  ball  to  hit  the  bat 
and  bound  or  roll  slowly  toward  third  baie. 
this  giving  a  speedy  runner  a  chance  to  reach 
first  base  in  safety. 

*  btint'-er  (1)  s.    [Of  unknown  etym.] 

1.  Spec. :   A  cant  term  for  a  woman  who 
picks  up  rags  about  the  streets. 

"  Punks,  strolers,  market  dames,  and  buntm." 
Budibrns  RedMeui  (1707).    (HulliweU  :  CoiU.to  J^ex.) 

2.  Gen.  :  Any  low,  vulgar  woman. 

bunt'-er  (2),  s.  &  a.  [From  Ger.  bunt  =  party- 
coloured,  variegated,  pied,  motley.] 

A.  As  substantive :   The  same  as  BUNTER 
SANDSTONE  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective :  Variegated  ;  pertaining  to 
the  bunter  and  sandstone. 

bunter   sandstone,  s.      [Get',   bunter 

Geol. :  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  Triassic  formation.  It  is  the  lowest,  i.e. 
the  oldest  of  the  series.  It  corresponds  to 
the  Ores  bigarre  (variegated  freestone  or  grit) 
of  the  French,  and  is  represented  in  England 
by  sandstone  and  quartzo.se  conglomerate.  In 
the  Hartz  it  is  more  than  1,000  feet  thick  ;  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  about  600.  The 
footprints  of  old  called  Chirotherium,  now 
known  to  be  Laltyriuthodont,  occur  in  the 
Bunter ;  the  plants  are  chiefly  ferns,  cycads, 
and  conifers. 

biint  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.  ft  o.    [BUNT,  ».] 
bunting-iron,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  glassblower's  pipe. 

bunt  ine  (2),  *  biint  -ynge,  *  bount  -ing 
(Eng.),  bunt-lin  {Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [Of  un- 
known i-tym.  Skeat  suggests  comparison  with 
Wei.  buntin  =  the  rump ;  buntinog  =  large- 
buttocked  ;  other  authorities  suggest  that  tlia 
bird  is  named  from  Ger.  bunt  -  variegated, 
motley,  because  of  its  speckled  plumage.  Se# 
BUNTING-CROW,  and  cf.  Ger.  buiU-drossd  =  a 
redwing.] 

A.  As  substantive :  The  Common  Bunting. 
I   Ord.  Lang. :  A  bird,  Emberiza  miliaria. 
[II.  1.] 

"  Buntynge  byrde.    Pratellta."— Prompt.  Pan. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite  -sur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  09  =  e.    ey = a.    au  =  fcw. 
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"  I  took  thi»  Urk  foi  a  bunting."— Shaktrp. :   AlTt 
Well,  U  i. 

IL  Ornith.  :  The  English  name  of  Embe- 
rlrinae,  a  sub-family  of  Fringillid*  (Finches). 
There  are  numerous  species  in  the  United 
States,  of  winch  the  Black-throated  Bunt- 
ing is  the  must  widely  distributed.  Of 
British  species  the  following  are  enumerated 
by  Yarrell  :— 

1.  TheCommon  Bunting(Eni6mza  miliaris). 
Above    it  is  yellowish-brown  streaked  with 
blackish-brown  ;  beneath  it  is  pale  yellowish- 
grey   with   dark   spots.      It  lays  four  or  five 
eggs  of  reddish-white  or  jiale  purple  with  dark 
purple-brown  streaks  and  spots.    It  is  com- 
mon in  Britain. 

2.  The  Black-headed  Bunting  (E.  schaniclus), 
sometimes  called  also  the  Reed-bunting  and 
the  Ring-bunting.     It  has  a  black  head  and 
white  throat.    The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  with 
angular  lines  and  spots. 

3.  The  Yellow  Bunting,  Yellow  Ammer,  or 
Yellow-hammer.    [YELLOW-HAMMER.] 

4.  The  Cirl-bunting  (E.  cirlus.) 

5.  The  Ortolan  Bunting  (E.  hortulana.) 

6.  The  Snow-bunting  (Plectrophanes  nivalis). 
It  is  a  winter  visitant  to  Britain. 

7.  The  Lapland  Bunting  (P.  lapponica). 

B.  As  adjective :  Resembling  some  of  the 
species  described  under  A.,  specially  the  first. 

bunting-crow,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Dut 
tonte-kruai  =  the  spotted  crow.]  One  of  the 
names  for  the  Hooded  Crow  (Corvus  comix.) 

bunting  lark,  s.  The  Common  Bunting 
(Emberiza  miliaris). 

bunt  -ing  (3),  t  bun'-tine,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful In  Out.  bont  (s.)  =  printed  cotton,  (a.) 
=  parti-colou»*l,  motley.  Malm  derives  bunt- 
ing from  Ger.  bunt  =  variegated,  and  a  quota- 
tion given  in  the  N.E.D.  ("  Buntine  is  woven 
in  stripes  of  blue,  white,  red")  seems  to  sup- 
port this  etymology.] 

Ord.  Lung.  A  Fabric:  A  thin  woollen  stuff 
of  which  flags  are  made.  (Used  also  for  a 
display  of  flags.) 

"  The  bridges,  the  private  houses  had  broken  out  in 
hunting."— JJaity  Jitwt.  Sept.  24, 1870. 

bunt'-lln,s.    [BUNTING.]    (Scotch.) 

bnnt'-line,  s.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  bunt  =  the 
cavity  of  a  sail,  and  line.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  One  of  the  ropes  attached  to  the 
foot-rope  of  a  sail,  which  passes  in  front  of 
the  canvas,  and  is  one  of  the  means  of  taking 
it  in,  turning  it  up  forward  so  as  to  spill  the 
wind  and  avoid  bellying. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  such  a  rope. 

buntline-cloth, «. 

Naut. :  The  lining  sewed  up  a  sail  under  the 
buntliue,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  chafing  the 
sail. 

bun'-ty\  a.  [Eng.  bunt  (2),  *. ;  -y.]  Affected 
with  bunt ;  smutty. 

bun'-wand,  bune'-wand,  s.  [From  Eng. 
dial,  bun  =  the  inner  part  of  flax,  the  core,  and 
Eng.  wand  (Jamieson)."]  A  plant,  Heracleum 
sphondylium. 

*  bun'-wede,  s.    [BINWEED.] 

1.  Senecio  Jacobcea     (Jamieson.) 

2.  Polygonum  convolvulus. 

bun'-yel,  s.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  A  beggar's 
old  bag.  (Scotch.) 

*  bun -yon,  s.    [BUNION.] 

*  buothe,  pi.  of  a.    [Born.] 

buoy  (u  silent),  «.  &  o.  [In  FT.  boute;  Norm. 
Fr.  boie;  Sp.  boya;  Port,  boia;  Sw.  boj ; 
Gcr.  boje,  boie ;  M  H.  Ger.  boije.  From  Dut. 
boei  =  a  shackle,  fetter,  a  handcuff,  a  buoy. 
Cf.  Sw.  boja  =  fetters,  irons ;  Dan.  boie  — 
bilboes  ;  Fr.  bouee  ;  ItaL  bove  —  an  ox,  fetters, 
shackles  ;  Low  Lat.  boia  =  a  fetter,  a  clog ; 
Lat.  howe,  plur.  =  a  collar.  A  buoy  thet  is 
that  which  is  fettered.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  that  supports  a  person 
or  his  hopes. 


IL  Naut. :  A  floating  body  anchored  or 
fastened  in  the  vicinity,  and  employed  to 
point  out  the 
position  of 
anything  under 
water,  as  a 
ship's  anchor, 
reef,  shoal,  or 
danger  of  any 
kind.  Buoys, 
in  general,  are 
divided  into 
three  kinds : 
the  cask- buoy 

the  can-buoy,  spar-buoj,  and  the 
nun-buoy  (q.v.)  (See  also  BELL- 
BUOY  and  WHISTLING-BUOY.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  com- 

POUnd*-)  BUOYS. 

buoy-rope,   s.     [Eng.    buoy; 
rope.     In  Sw.  boj  rep.] 

Naut. :  The  rope  which  fastens  a  buoy  to  an 
anchor. 

buoy-safe,  s.  A  metallic  body  divided 
into  compartments,  by  which  it  is  braced, 
and  having  water-tight  doors  opening  to  the 
inside.  The  buoy  has  an  encircling  armour 
of  cork. 

buo"y  (u  silent),  v.t.  &  t.    LFr°m  buoy,  s.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

L  To  place  a  buoy  upon,  to  mark  as  with  a 
buoy.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

" .  .  .  .  not  one  rock  near  the  surface  was  discovered 
which  was  uotbuoyed  by  this  floating  weed.  "—Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  cL  xi.,  p.  239. 

2.  To  cause  to  keep  afloat,  or  to  ascend,  to 

bear  up.    (Lit.  £fig.)   (Often  followed  by  up.) 

" .  .  .  .  wherever  there  was  heat  enough  in  the  air 

to  continue  its  ascent,  and  buoy  it  np."—  Woodward  : 

Sat.  Bist. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  rise  to  the  surface,  or  at 
least  to  rise.  (Fig.) 

"  For  rising  merit  will  buoy  np  at  last" 

Pope :  Eiwy  on  Criticitm,  461. 

buoy' -age  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  buoy ;  and  Eng. 
Ac.  suit',  -age.} 

1.  The  act  of  providing  buoys. 

2.  Buoys    taken    collectively,  a   series    of 
buoys  used  to  render  the  entrance  into  a  port 
more  safe,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

f  buoy  -an9e,  bu6y'-an-cy  (u  silent),  a. 
[From  Eng.  buoyan(t),  and  suffix  -cy.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.    Of  material  things :  Tendency  to  rise 
to  the  surface  of  water  or  other  liquid,  or  of 
the  air  or  other  gas. 

"  All  the  winged  tribes  owe  their  flight  and  buoyancy 
to  it '— Derham  :  PHytieo-Theoloyy. 

2.  Fig.    Of  things  not  material:  Lightness, 
tendency  to  rise  or  to  sink.    (Often  used  of 
the  temperature  or  the  spirits.) 

U.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  buoyancy  of  a  material 
substance  depends  on  the  relation  between  its 
specific  gravity  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of 
the  volume  of  the  fluid  which  it  displaces. 

buoy/-ant  (u  silent),  a.  [From  Eng.  buoy ;  and 
sultix  -ant.] 

1.  Lit.     Of  a  liquid  or  gas : 

(1)  Tending  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
or  gas. 

(2)  Tending  to  buoy  up  a  particular  thing 
placed  in  it.     [2.  (2).] 

2.  Fig.    Of  things  not  material : 

(1)  Tending  to  rise  instead  of  sinking. 

"And  days,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to  mm, 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun ! " 

Btmnnt :  Dartmoor. 
"  His  once  so  vivid  nerves 
So  fall  of  buoyant  spirit" 

Thornton:  Autumn. 

(2)  Fitted  to  sustain  or  even  to  raise  up 
anything  in  contact  with  it. 

".  .  .  the  weight  of  thirty  years  was  taken  off  me 
while  I  was  writing.  I  swam  with  the  tide,  and  the 
water  nuder  uie  was  buoyant."— Dryden:  EUonora, 
Dedication. 

DU<5y'-ant-ly  (u  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  buoyant ; 
•ly.]  In  a  buoyant  manner.  (Coleridge.) 

buoyed  (u  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Buoy,  r.  ] 
bnd"y'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [BUOY,  r.] 

bu  -pal-US,  s.  [From  Gr.  /toviroAit  (boupalis) 
=  wrestling  like  a  bull,  hard  struggling,  from 
/Sous  (bous)  =  an  ox  .  .  .  bull,  and  n-oAi)  (pale) 
=  wrestling.] 


Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Lepidoptera,  family 
Geometridae.  Bupalus  piniarius  is  the  Bor- 
dered White  Moth.  It  flies  during  the  day- 
time in  the  vicinity  of  pine  trees,  on  which  its 
larvae  feed. 

bu'-phag-a,  ».  [From  Gr.  powftdyot  (bouphm- 
gos)  —  ox-eating  ;  /Sovs  (bous)  =  an  ox,  and 
<j>ayfiv  (phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Buphaginae  (q.  v.).  Buphaga, 
africana  is  the  African  Ox-pecker,  so  called 
because,  sitting  on  the  backs  of  cattle,  it  pick* 
out  the  bot-flies  which  annoy  them.  It  is 
found  in  Senegal,  as  well  as  in  Southern 
Africa. 

bu-phag  -1-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat  bu- 
phaga  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adject,  sun*,  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  In  some  classifications  a  family  of 
Conirostral  birds  ;  in  others  it  is  reduced  to  a 
sub-family  of  Sturnidae. 


bu-pha-gi  -naa,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bu- 
phaga  (q.v.).,  and  fern.  pi.  adject,  suff.  -in«.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Sturnidae  (Star- 
lings). Type,  Buphaga  (q.v.). 

buph-thal  -mum,  s.  [In  FT.  bufthalme; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  buftalmo  ;  Lat.  buphthalmum  ; 
Gr.  fiov<f>8a\iJiov  (bouphthalmon)  =  ox-eye,  pro- 
bably an  anthemis  or  a  chrysanthemum  ;  /Sovs 
(bous)  =  an  ox,  and  64>0aAVo?  (ophthalmos)  = 
eye.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-order  Tubuliflorae.  Buphthal- 
mum fruticosus,  or  Shrubby,  and  B.  arborescent, 
or  Tree  Ox-eye,  both  undershrubs  of  orna- 
mental character,  have  been  long  introduced 
into  Britain,  the  first  from  the  continent  of 
America  and  the  second  from  Bermuda. 

bu  pleur  um,  s.  [In  FT.  bupleure  ;  Sp.  bu- 
plero  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  bupleuro  ;  Russ.  buplewr  ; 
Lat.  bupleuron  ;  Gr.  fiovir\(vpov  (boupleuron)  : 
/Sovj  (bous)  =  ox,  and  nAcvpoc  (pleuron)  =  a 
rib.] 

Bot.  :  Hare's-ear.  A  numerous  genus  of 
Umbelliferous  plants  with  simple  leaves.  Bu- 
pleurum  aristatum,  or  Narrow-leaved  ;  B.  ro- 
tundifolium,  or  Common  ;  and  B.  tenui&simum, 
or  Slender  Hare's-ear,  are  wild  in  Britain,  and 
B.  falcatum  introduced. 

bu-pres  -tidae  (Lat.),  bu  pres  -tid-ans, 
s.  pL  [From  Mod.  Lat.  buprestis  (q.v.).] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  insects,  section  Penta- 
mera,  sub-section  Sternoxi.  They  are  akin  to 
the  Elateridae,  or  Click-beetles,  but  cannot 
leap  like  them.  They  are  splendidly  coloured, 
green  being  the  most  common  hue,  after 
which  follow  blue,  red,  gold,  and  copper. 
More  than  500  are  known,  all  bill  a  few  being 
foreign. 

bu-pres  -tis,  *.     [From  Gr.  /3ov7rpi/<m9  (bou- 

pres'is)  =  a  poisonous  beetle  (the  Spanish 
fly  J),  which,  eaten  by  cattle  in  their  grass, 
makes  them  swell  up  and  die,  from  /3ovs  (bows) 
=  ox,  and  irpjjfto  (pretho)  =  to  blow  up.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Bu- 
prestidse  (q.v.).  The  Buprestis  of  modern 
entomologists  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
etymology. 

*  bur  (1),  *  burre,  *  bir,  *  blrre  (Eng.), 
*  byr  (Scotch),  s.  [Ice  1.  byr  =  a  tempest  ;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  bb'r  —  ti  wind.  Cf.  WeL  bur  =  vio- 
lence, rage.] 

1.  A  wind. 

11  The  bur  ber  to  hit  [the  bote]  baft" 

Anil.  Poemt  :  Patience.  141 

2.  Force.. 

".  .  .  no  buerne  might  ffor  the  Mrre  it  abide."-* 
WfcliJTei  Purvey):  Lu.  vfii  S3. 

3.  A  blow,  an  assault. 

"  And  I  shal  bide  the  first  bur.  as  bare  as  I  sitte." 
Sir  Gate,  and  the  Gr.  Knight,  290. 

bur  (2),  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  bourre  =  wadding  ;  Ital. 
borra  =  hair  to  stuff  saddles.  From  GaeL 
borr  =  a  knob,  bunch,  or  swelling.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  anything  annular  : 

(1)  Artificial  :  The  broad  ring  of  iron  behind 
the   place  for  the  hand  on  a  tilting  spear. 
(Holmes,  Nares,  and  Skeat.) 

"  He  thryst  bymswlf  wyth  the  myght  that  he  had 
TP  to  the  bur  of  King  Arthur's  spere,"—  Le  Mart* 
Jf  Arthur.  Spec.  Ear.  Eng.  Lit.  (!»*—  1479)  (ed.  Skeat). 

(2)  Natural  : 


boll,  boy;  paUt,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -alous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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'a)  The  rough  annular  excrescence  at  the 
root  of  a  deer's  Uorn.    (Narea.) 
(1-)  A  halo  round  the  moon. 

2.  Of  anything  knobbed  or  projecting:   The 
lobe  of  the  ear. 

3.  Of  anything  swelled,  though  irregular  in 
form :  The  sweetbread  or  pancreas  of  the  sheep 
or  any  other  of  the  inferior  animals. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Weapons:  [I.  1.] 

2.  Tools: 

(1)  A  triangular  chisel. 

(2)  A  fluted  reaming-tool. 

(3)  A  dentist's  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a 
drill,  but  having  a  serrated  or  tilt-cut  head, 
larger  than  the  shank. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  small  circular  saw  or  toothed  drum 
used  on  a  mandrel  placed  between  the  centres 
of  a  lathe. 

(2)  A  wheel  with  thin  plates  or  projections 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  bur  in  a  knitting- 
machine,  and  used  to  depress  the  thread  be- 
tween the  needles  and  below  the  beards  ;  it  is 
then  called  a  sinker.     It  becomes  a  knocker- 
off  when  it  raises  the  loops  over  the  top  of 
the  needle.    [SINKER.] 

4.  MttdUurgy,  <tc. : 

(1)  A  roughness  left  on  metal  by  a  cutting 
tool,  such  as  a  gsnver  or  turning-chisel.     The 
bur  of  a  graver  is  removed  by  a  si-raper  ;  that 
pf  a  lathe-tool  by  a  burnisher  or  in  the  polish- 
ing process.    A  bur  is  purposely  made  on  a 
currier's  knife  and  a  comb-maker's  file,  and 
in  each  case  constitutes  the  cutting  edge. 
(Knight.) 

(2)  A  planchet   driven  out  of  a  sheet  of 
metal  by  a  punch. 

(3)  A  washer  placed  on  the  small  end  of  a 
rivet  before  the  end  is  swaged  down. 

(4)  The  jet,  sprue,  or  neck  on  a  cast  bullet. 

5.  Brick-making :    A    clinker,    a  partially 
vitrified  brick. 

B,  As  a/ljective :  Pertaining  to  a  bur  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  senses. 

bur-chisel,  s.  A  triangular  chisel  used 
to  clear  the  corners  of  mortises. 

bur  cutter,  bur-nipper,  s. 

Metallurgy  :  A  nippers  for  cutting  away  the 
flange  from  a  leaden  bullet. 

bur-drill,  s.  A  drill  with  an  enlarged 
head  used  by  operative  dentists. 

bur-gauge,  s. 

Metal.:  A  plate  perforated  with  holes  of 
graduated  sizes,  whose  numbers  determine 
the  trade  sizes  of  drills  and  burs. 

*  bur  (3),  *.    [Corrupted  from  bird  (?).] 

*  bur-bolt,  s.    A  bird-bolt.    (Ford.) 

*  bur  (4),  ».    [BOWER.]    (Ormulum,  3,323.) 

*bur(5),  ».  [In  Icel.  bara;  O.  Ger.  bare;  Dut. 
boar  =  a  wave.]  [BoKE  (2),  s.]  A  high  tidal 
wave. 

"  The  bur  her  to  hit  baft  that  bra»te  alle  her  gere, 
Then  hurled  on  A  hepe  the  helme  and  the  sterne." 
Xar.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt  (til.  .Morris) ;  Patience,  148. 

bur  (6),  burr  (1),  *  burre,  *  borre,  s.  &  a. 
[Sw.  kardborre  =  a  burdock  ;  borre  =  an 
echinus,  a  sea-urchin;  Dan.  borre  =  a  bur; 
cf.  O.  Fr.  bovrre,  Ital.  borra  =  coarse  hair, 
cog.  with  Low.  Lat.  burro.  =  shaggy  garment.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
.    I.  Literally: 

1.  Offruitt: 

(1)  Gen. :  Any  prickly  or  spinous  fruit,  calyx, 
Or  involucre. 

"  Burre.    Lappa,  gill.''— Prompt.  Pan. 
"  Aud  fart  like  burret  they  cleife  balth  ane  and  all 

To  bald,  O  God.  thy  word  and  n  in  thrall." 
.  foenu  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  »7. 

(2)  Spec.  :  The  involucres  of  the  burdock 
(q.v.),    which    are    covered    with     hooked 
scales. 

"  Its  head*  of  flowers  [those  of  the  burdock]  under 
the  name  of  tun."— Treat,  of  Bot.  (ed.  1M«),  t  Mi 

(3)  The  cone  or  female  catkin  of  the  hop- 
plant  before  fertilization. 

2.  Of  plants: 

(1)  The  burdock. 

"  Rough  thistles,  kecksles,  burt'—KhaJcetp.  :  Stn, 

i     (2)  The  club-moss  (Lycopodium  clavatum). 


(S)  A  thistle,  Carduut  lanceolatus.    (Scotch.) 
(4)  The  English  name  of  a  grass,  Cenchrus 

lappaceu*.    It  comes  from  India. 
IL  Fig. :  A  person  whom,  or  a  thing  which, 

one  cannot  easily  shake  off. 

"I  am  a  kind  of  burr;  1  shall  stick,"— Skaketp. : 
Heat,  for  Meat.,  Iv.  S. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  bur  in 
any  of  the  senses  given  under  A. 

bur-bark,  s.  [Named  from  the  hooked 
fruits.]  The  fibrous  bark  of  Triumfetta  semi- 
triloba.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

bur-flag,  s.  Ap\nat,Sparganiumramo3um. 

bur-marigold,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Bidens  tripartite. 

bur-parsley,  s.  [So  called  from  resem- 
bling parsley  and  from  having  prickly  fruit.] 
The  English  name  of  Caucalis,  a  genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants.  The  Small  Bur-parsley, 
Caucalis  dancoides,  is  common  in  a  chalky 
soil  in  cornfields  in  the  east  and  south-east  of 
England.  C.  latifolia,  an  introduced  species, 
is  now  extinct. 

bur-reed,  «. 

Bot. :  An  English  book- name  of  Sparganium, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Typhacea  (Typhads  or  Bulrushes).  Four 
species  occur  in  Britain,  tlie  Branched  (Spar- 
ganium ramosum),  the  Unbranched  Upright 
(S.  simplex),  the  Floating  (S.  natans),  and  tlie 
Small  Bur-reed  (.S.  minimum).  'Ihe  third  is 
rare,  the  rest  are  tolerably  abundant. 

bur-thistle     (Eng.),    bur    thristle 

(Scotch),  s.    A  thistle,  Carduus  lanceolatus. 

bur-weed,  s.    [BURWEED.] 
bur  (7),  s.  &  a.     [Corrupted  from  bore  (q.v.).] 

bur-tree,  s.    The  same  as  BORE-TREE— 

i.e.,  Sambucus  nigra. 

*  bur-al,  a.    [BoRREL.]    (Scotch.) 

bur'-a-tite,  s.  [Named  by  Delessert  after 
a  mineralogist  Burat.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  variety  of  Aurichalcite. 
It  was  called  Liine-aurichaleite,  but  the  lime 
is  from  an  adventitious  source.  It  is  found 
in  France,  in  Tuscany,  and  in  the  Altai  moun- 
tains. 

bur'-ble,  *  bur'-bel-yn,  *  bur  bl6n,  v.i. 
[Cf.  Dut.  bnrrelen  =  to  bubble.  Perhaps  imi- 
tated from  the  sound.] 

1.  To  bubble  up,  to  froth  up.    (0.  Eng.) 

"  Burblnn  as  ale  or  other  lykore  (burbelyn,  P.) 
Bullo.'— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  To  purl.    (Scotch.) 

t  bur'-bling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BURBLE,  ».] 

"  Throw  burbling  brookes,  or  throw  the  forest  grene." 
Budton  :  Judith,  p.  80.    (Jamieson.) 

bur-bit,  bur'-bolt,  s.  [Fr.  barbote ;  from 
barbe  =  a  beard.)  A  fresh-water  fish  (Lota 
vulyaris)  of  the  family  Gadidse.  In  some 
places  it  is  called  the  Eel-pout,  its  lengthened 
form  resembling  that  of  the  eel,  and  the 
Coney-fish,  from  hiding  itself  under  stones 
like  a  rabbit.  [LOTA.] 

*  bur'-biille,  *  bur'-byll,  s.     [From  burble 
(q.v.).] 

••  DurbulU  or  burblt  (burbyll.  P.).  BuOa,  C.  F."- 
Prompt.  Part. 

*  bur-byll,  v.i.    [BURBLE.] 

*  burch  (pi.  burch -is),  «.    [BURGH,  BOR- 
OUGH.]   (Barbour :  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  iv.  213.) 

*  bur-cniht,  ».     [O.  Eng.  bur  =  bower,  and 
en  Hit  =  knight.]    A  chamberlain.    (Layamon, 
ii.  372.) 

burd  (1)  (Scotch),  *  burd,  «  burdo  (0.  Eng.), 

S.      [BIRD.] 

burd  (2), «.    [BIRTH.] 

*  burd  (3),  *  bnrde  (1),  *  boord, «.  [BOARD.] 

If  Burdis  (pi.),  in  the  following  example,  is 
=  movable  tables. 

To  lay  burdis  down :  To  set  aside  the  tables 
when  a  feast  is  over.  (Scotch.)  (Skeat.) 

burd'-a-lane,  «.  [Scotch  Zmrd=bird,  and 
alane  =  alone.]  The  only  child  left  in  a 
family.  (Scotch.) 

burd  -clalth,  ».  [From  burd  (3),  and  Scotch 
claith.]  A  tablecloth.  (Scotch  and  North  of 
England  dialect.) 


"  Aft  for  aue  cause  thy  burdclaiih  needs  uae  spredding. 
For  tbou  has  uowiber  for  to  drink  nor  eit.' 

Qunbtir  :  Evergreen,  ii.  68,  st  SO. 

*  burde,  impers.   v.     [O.  Icel.   byrjar ;  Dan. 
tor.] 

1.  Pres.  :  Behoves,  is  fitting. 

"A  nobill  suerde  the  burde  not  wolde." 

Roland  and  Ottuell  (ed.  Herrtage),  1,253. 

2.  Past :  Ought,  beltoved. 

"  Me  thynk  the  burde  f yrst  aske  leue ." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt  (ed.  Morris) ;  Pearl,  31«. 

*  burde  (1),  s.    [BOARD  (3).] 

*  burde  (2),  s.    [From  Dan.  borde  =  border.] 
A  border,  a  strip.    [BORDE  (2),  *.] 

"  Aud  of  ant  burde  of  rilk,  richt  costlie  greln." 

Ounbar:  Muitland  Poemt,  p.  70. 

*  burde  (3),  s.    [BEARD.]    (King  Alisaunder, 

*  burde  (4),  s.    [BURD,  BIRD.] 

1.  A  bird. 

2.  A  woman,  a  lady.    Spec.,  a  maiden,  a 
damsel. 

"  But  geteu  of  a-noother  gome  '  in  that  gaye  burde." 
Alisaunder,  670. 

T  Burdf  no  barne  :  Neither  maid  nor  man. 

"He  fond  there  burde  no  barn  '  in  that  hour  thanne." 
WiUiam  of  Palerne.  1,971. 

bur'-de-lais,  s.  [Fr.  bourdelais,  bourdelois, 
bourdelai;  from  Bourdeaux;  Lat.  Burtligala 
=  a  French  commune  and  city,  the  latter  on 
tlie  Garonne.]  [BURLACE.]  A  kind  of  grape. 
(Johnson.) 

bUr-del'-lO,  S.      [BORDEL.] 

bur-den  (l),  I  bur  then,  *  bur-don, 
*  bur-donn,  *  bir-thun  (Eng.).  bur 
den,  *  bir-ding  (Scotch),  s.  [A.S.  byrdhen, 
berdhen,  byrden  =  a  burden,  load,  weight,  or 
faggot;  lce\.byrdhr,byrdhi;  Sv/.borda;  Dan. 
byrde;  M.  Dut.  borde;  Goth,  baurthei ;  (N. 
H.)  Ger.  burde;  O.  H.  Ger.  burdi.  From 
A.S.  beran;  O.S.  beran;  Dut.  baren;  Goth. 
bairan;  Ger.  gebaren.]  [BEAR.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Gen. :  Anything  material  which  is  borne 
or  carried. 


(2)  Spec  :  Anything  material  which  is  heavy, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  be  carried  or  sus- 
tained by  the  person  or  thing  supporting  it. 

"  Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burdeni  Iwnd." 
Pope:  Euay  on  Man,  iii.  208. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  not  material  whijh  is  difficult 
or  grievous  to  bear  or  to  be  borne,  or  is 
tedious  to  the  mind. 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  So  you,  great  Lord,  that  with  your  counsel!  sway 
The  burdeine  of  this  kingdom  mightily." 

Speiuer:  F.  <}..  Verttt. 

(b)  Specially : 

(1)  Childbirth. 

"  Thou  hadst  a  wife  once,  call'd  Aimilia. 
That  bore  tbee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons." 

tihaketp. :  Com.  of  Errori,  V.  t 

(iO  Plur. :  The  load  of  taxation,  &c.,  which 
one  has  to  pay  to  the  Government. 

"  Here  the  public  burdent  were  heavy :  there  they 
were  crushing. "—Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xix. 

(2)  A  prophetic  utterance  directed  against 
a  country.    "  The  burden  (Heb.  NJED  [nKissa] 
=  a  load   ...    an  oracle  against  a  place)  of 
Babylon  "  (Isaiah  xiii.  1) ;  "  the  burden  (Heb. 
NJfO  [massa])  of  Moab  (Ibid.,  xv.  1). 

H  Possibly  it  should    be   arranged  under 
burden  (2),  but  see  the  Hebrew  words. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  The  tonnage  or  carrying  capacity 
(by  weight)  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Metallurgy :  The  charge  of  a  furnace. 

3.  Mining:  The  tops  or  heads  of  stream 
work,  which  lie  over  the  stream  of  tin. 

4.  Logic.    Of  proof :  Logical  obligation. 
Burden  of  proof  (Lat.  onus  probandi):  The 

logical  obligation  to  prove  an  assertion.  T!  \s 
naturally  falls  upon  the  person  who  mak*s 
the  assertion,  not  on  his  opponent. 

bur  den  (2),  bur'-then,  *  bour-don, 
*  bur  done,  *  bur  doun.  *  bor-doune, 

s.  [From  Fr.  bourdon  =  (1)  the  pipe  which 
makes  the  bass  sound  in  an  organ;  (2)  a 
church-bell  (Littrt) ;  Prov.  bordos;  Sp.  bordon; 
Ital.  bordone ;  Gael,  burdan ;  Low  Lat.  burdo. 
(Littre,  < 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.     ey=  a.    qu  =  kw. 


burden— burgess 
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Ordinary  Language  and  Music : 
L  Of  the  form  burdoun  :  The  drone  of  a  bag- 
pipe.   (Scotch.)   (Ruddiman.) 
2.  Of  all  the  forms : 

(1)  The  chorus  or  refrain  of  a  song. 

"  The  awful  burthen  of  the  song- 
Dies  inc.  dies  ilia." 
Score  .•  Lay  of  the  Loot  Minstrel,  vi.  31. 

(2)  The  chorus  ;  the  tune  sung  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  ;i  dance  when  there  were  no  in- 
struments. 

"  Foot  it  fratly  here  and  there  ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear.' 

Shakesp.  :  Tempett,  i.  2. 
14  Belike  it  bath  some  burden  then." 

IMA..  Tim  Gent,  of  rer..  i.  t. 

*  bur'-den  (3),  *  bur  -doun,  s.    [From  Fr. 
bourdon.  =  a   pilgrim's  staff;     Prov.    bordo ; 
8p.  bunlo;  Ital.  b'jrilone ;  Low  Lat.  bordonus, 
borilo,  Inmlo,  buriliis  (Littre).'}     A  pilgrim's 
staff. 

"  1  foiule  hym  cruel  in  his  rage. 
And  in  his  houde  a  gret  burdoun." 

The  Kumaunt  of  the  Rose. 

bur  -d^n,  bur '-then,  v.t.  [From  burden  (l), 
*•  (q.v.)7J 

-     L  Lit. :  To  lay  a  heavy  material  load  upon. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  lay  upon  one  anything  immaterial, 
which  is  difficult  to  be  borne. 

"  For  I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye 
turdeneJ."— •!  Cor.  viii.  13. 

"Burdening  the  heart  with  tenderness. " 

Hemant :  Come  Home. 

+  (2)  To  lay  the  responsibility  for  an  act 
upon  a  person  or  party. 

"  It  is  absurd  to  burden  this  ace  on  Cromwell  and 
his  party."— Coleridge. 

* bur'-de n-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  burden;  able.} 
Burdensome". 

"  They  were  but  silly  poor  naked  bodies,  burdenable 
to  the  country,  and  not  fit  for  soldiers."— Spalding,  i. 

•L 

bur'-dened,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BDRDEN,  v.] 

+  bur'-de n-er,  s:  [Eng.  burden;  -er.]  One 
•who  burdens. 

•r  bur '-den-ing,  pr.  par.  ,a.,&s.  [BURDEN,  v.] 

*  bur'-den-ous,  *  bur -the n-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
burden  ;  and  suffix  -o«s.] 

1.  Of  things:  Constituting  a  burden,  griev- 
ous to  be  borne,  burdensome.    (Lit.  it  Jig.) 

"  His  burlhenout  taxations  notwithstanding." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Of  persons :  So  idle  or  useless  that  it  is  a- 
grievance  to  have  to  support  him. 

"  But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 
A  burdenoui  Jrone  ;  to  visitants  a  gaze." 

Milton:  Salmon  AfonMet. 

burd -en-seck,  s.    [BERTHINSEK.]   (Scotch.) 

bur  -den  some,  t  bur  then  some,  a. 
[From  Eng.  burden ;  and  suffix  -some.]  Con- 
stituting a  material  or  an  immaterial  burden, 
onerous,  grievous,  forming  an  incubus  upon. 

" .   .  .   .   burdensome  to  himself,  and  almost  useless 
to  his  country  "—Jlacaulay :  Hist.  Kng ,  ch.  zL 

"  The  decay'd 
And  burthensome." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

tbur'-4len-s6me-ly,ad».  [Eng.  burdensome ; 
-ly.]  In  a  burdensome  manner.  (Dr.  Allen.) 

t  bur  -  den  -  some  -  ness,  *  bur -den- 
some  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  burdensome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  burdensome,  heaviness, 
weight.  (Johnson.) 

bur'-det,  bur'-dlt,  «.    [Of  unknown  etym. ; 
cf.  Fr.  bordat,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
fabric  of  Egyptian  manufacture.] 
.Fabric :  A  cotton  stuff. 

burd'-ie,  s.  [Scotch  dimin.  BURD,  BIRD.]  A 
little  bird.  (Lit.  AJig.) 

"  For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdiet!" 

Burnt :  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

*  bur -ding,  s.     [BURDEN  (1),  s.]     (Scotch.) 
Burden. 

"  The  cherries  hang  abnne  my  held— 

On  trimbling  twistis,  and  tewch, 
Quhilk  bowed  throw  burding  of  thair  birth." 
Cherrie  and  Sloe.  it.  43. 

burd  -It,  a.     [From  burd  =  board.] 

Of  wood:  Split  into  thin  planks.    (Scotch.) 

burd'-li-ness,  *.  [Scotch  burdly ;  and  Eng. 
suffix -nm.]  Stateliuess.  (Used  in  regard  to 
the  size  and  stature  of  a  man.)  (Scotch.) 


burd'-ltf,  *bu-rede-ly,  buird'-lfc  a.  k 

adv.     [From  Eng.  boor  (Skinner).']    [BURLY.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Large  and  well  made  ;  in- 
clining to  stout,  or  actually  of  portly  aspect ; 
stately,  powerful,  majestic.    (Scotch.) 

".    .    .    .    there  I   bore   twelve  butrdly  sons  and 
daughters."— Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  liii. 

B.  As  adverb :  Forcibly,  vigorously. 

"  Als  wounded  as  he  was. 
Some  tntredely  he  ras." 

Sir  Oawan  and  .Sir  Oat..  1L  «. 

bur  -dock  (Eng.),  bur'-ddck-en  (.ccote.V), «- 
[Eng.  bur,  and  dock;  Scotch  docken.}  The 
English  name  of  Arctium,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Asterace*  (Composites), 
and  the  sub-order  Tubuliflorse.  The  common 
burdock,  Arctium  lappa,  is  well  known. 

*  bur  don,  *  burdoun,  *  bur  downe,  s. 
[BURDEN  (3).]    A  pilgrim's  staff. 

*  bur  -doun,  s.    [BURDEN  (2).]    The  drone  of 
a  bagpipe.    (Scotch.) 

*  bur-door,  s.    [BORDYOURE.]    A  jester. 

"...  to  make  gamen  and  glee 
Burdourt  in  to  the  haulle  thay  brynge." 

Roland  and  OttueU  (ed.  Herrtage),  34. 

*  bur-down,  s.    [BURDEN  (l),  s.  ] 

"  I  take  two  burdtwm  charge  fro  the  lond."—  Wick- 
life  :  4  Kiiiy*,  V.  17. 

*  bur  -dyn,  a.     [From  A.S.  bdrd  =  a  board  ; 
and  -yn  =  Eng.  -en.] 

Of  boards:  Wooden. 

"  Burdyn  duris  and  lokis  in  thalr  ire. 
All  werk  of  tre  thai  brynt  wp  in  a  f yr." 

Wallace,  Iv.  509.    MS. 

*  bur-dynge,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [BORDYN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  par.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Joking,  merriment. 

"  Ne  in  thy  bnrdynge  say." 

Sege  of  Nelayne  (ed.  Uerrtage),  !,«». 

bore,  pret.  ofv.    [BEAR,  r.]    (Scotch.) 

"  Aft  bare  the  gree,  as  story  tells." 

Burnt:  To  William  Simpton. 

bu-reau ,  bu'-reau  (eau  as  6),  s;  [Fr.  bureau 
'=  a  writing-table  or  desk,  an  office,  the  people 
engaged  in  such  an  office  ;  from  bureau  = 
drugget,  Low  Lat.  burellum,  such  writing- 
tables  being  at  first  covered  with  this  kind  of 
cloth.] 

1.  Originally :  A  desk  or  writing-table  with 
drawers  for  papers  ;  a  chest  of  drawers  with  a 
writing-board. 

"  For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nails. 

Nor  bureau  of  expellee. 
Nor  standish  well  japauu'd,  avails 
To  writing  of  good  sense."  Swift. 

IT  In  the  United  States  it  is  used  analo- 
gously for  a  chest  of  drawers,  even  without 
such  a  board,  especially  one  of  an  ornamental 
character. 

2.  Now: 

(1)  An  office  in  which  such  a  bureau  is  used ; 
an  office. 

(2)  The  occupants  of  such  an  office ;  the 
officers  working  in  an  office,  especially  a  state 
one,  under  a  chief. 

bureau-bed,  s.  The  same  as  BOX-BED, 
No.  2.  (Scotch.) 

bureau-system,  s.  Government  by  a 
bureau,  bureaucracy. 

bu-reauc'-ra-cy  (eauc  as  oc),  s.  [Fr.  bureau- 
cratie;  from  Fr.  bureau,  and  Gr.  xparew  (krateo) 
=  to  be  strong;  KpaTo?  (kratos)  •=.  strength.] 
Government  by  departments  of  state,  acting 
with  some  measure  of  independence  of  each 
other,  instead  of  government  by  the  heads  of 
those  departments  acting  as  a  cabinet  on  their 
joint  responsibility. 

"  Free  the  citizen  from  monopoly  and  the  tutelage 
of  the  bureaucracy.  .  .  ."—Tini.es,  Oct.  30th,  187S. 

t  bn-reau-crat -Ic  (eau  as  6),  a.  [From 
Fr.  bureaucratiifue.}  Pertaining  or  relating 
to,  or  constituting  a  bureaucracy.  (Westm. 
Kev.) 

t  bu  reauc  -rat-Ist  (eauo  as  6c),  s.  [From 
Fr.  bureaucrat ;  -ist.]  One  who  advocates  bu- 
reaucracy, or  supports  it  when  in  existence. 

*  bure'-dS-ly,  adv.    [BURDLY.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bur'-eX  *  bur'-eil,  o.    [BORREL.] 

bur-et  te,  s.  [From  Fr.  burette  =  a  cruet, 
a  small  decanter,  a  crystal  bottle  or  flask  ; 
dimin.  of  buire  =  flagon.] 


Chem.  <t  Phar. :  A  small,  graduated  glass 
tube  with  a  small  aperture  and  a  stop-cock, 
used  in  pharmacy  or  in  the  laboratory  for 
measuring  or  transferring  small  quantities  of 
liquid.  It  was  invented  by  Gay-Lussac. 

burg  (1),  s.    [BOROUGH.] 
As  an  independent  word : 

1.  A  city.    (Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  812.) 

2.  A  small  walled  town  or  place  of  privi- 
lege.   (WTiarton.) 

If  The  names  of  various  continental  cities, 
towns,  districts,  or  territories  end  in  burg. 
These  are  often  anglicised  by  appending  a 
final  h;  as,  St.  Petersbwrj/fc,  Mecklenburg 
Square. 

burg-grave,  s.    [BURORAVE.] 

burg  (2),  s.  [From  A.S.  burg  =  a  hill,  a  cita- 
del (?).]  [BERG.]  (See  the  phrase  which 
follows.) 

U  A  burg  of  ice  : 

Among  whale-fishers :  A  field  of  ice  floating 
in  the  sea.  (Scotch.) 

burg7 -age,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bourgage;  Low  Lat 
burgagium ;  from  Fr.  bourg  (  BDRG),  and  Fr., 
Eng.,  etc.  suff.  -age.]  A  land  or  tenements  in 
a  town  held  by  a  particular  tenure.  [BUR- 
GAGE-TENURE.] 

"  The  gross  of  the  borough  is  surveyed  together  in 
the  beginning  of  the  county  ;  but  there  are  some  other 
particular  burgaget  thereof  mentioned  under  the 
titles  of  particular  men's  possessions."—  Hale:  Origin 
of  Mankind. 

burgage-holding,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  tenure  by  which  lands  m 
royal  burghs  in  Scotland  are  held  of  the  sove- 
reign on  the  tenure  of  watching  and  warding 
them. 

burgage  tenure,  s. 

Feudal  Law  or  Custom :  The  particular  feudal 
service  or  tenure  of  houses  or  tenements  in 
old  boroughs.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  town 
socage,  the  tenements  being  held  from  the 
king  or  other  lord,  in  consideration  either  of 
an  annual  rent  or  certain  stipulated  services 
rendered  him.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rem- 
nant of  Saxon  freedom.  Littleton  and  others 
think  that  it  originated  the  right  of  voting  for 
burgh  members  of  Parliament.  [BOROUGH 
ENGLISH.] 

bur'-gam-ot,   s.     The   same   as  BERGAMOT 

(q.v.y 

bur  -gan-et,  *  bur-gant,  s.    [BUBGONET.] 

*  burge,  s.    [BURG.] 

*burge-folc,  *.  Townsfolk.  (Story  of 
Gen.  and  Exod.,  1,854.) 

bur'-gee,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Comm.  :  A  kind  of  small  coal  suitable  to 
to  be  burnt  in  the  furnaces  of  engines. 

2.  Nant.  :  A  flag  ending  in  two  points.    It 
is    used  in    cutters,  yachts,    and    merchant 
vessels. 

"  bur  -gem,  v.i.    [BURGEON,  r.] 

*  bur  -gen  (pi.  burgens),  s.     [In  Mceso-Gotn. 
baurgja  =  a  burgher  ;    from  Low  Lat.  bur- 
gensis.]    A  burgess.    (Scotch.) 

"  Houorabil  burgent,  and  awenand." 

H>nfuir/i,  viii.  5.  «L 

bur  geois.  bour  -geois,  bour  geoise,  s. 
[BOURGEOIS.] 
Printing :  A  size  of  type.    [BOURGEOIS.] 

*  bur  -geon,     *  bur  -gein,     *  bur  -ryn, 

*  bur'-gyn,  *  bnr-gion  (0.  Eng.),  *  bur'- 
geoun   (0.    Scotch),   v.i.      [BOURGEON,   ».J 
(Spenser :  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  43.) 

"  Burpyn  or  burryn  *»  trees.  Oermino.'— Prompt. 
Par*. 

*  bur  -geoun,   ».    [BOURGEON,  s.]    (Doug.  : 
Virgil,  116,  5.) 

bur  gess.     »  bur  -gesse,     *  bur  -gels, 

*  bur-geys,  *  bor-geys  (plur.  burgesses, 

*  burgeyses,  *  burgeiss,  *  burgeys),  s.      [p.  Fr. 
burgeois ;  from  Low  Lat.  burgensis  =  a  citizen  ; 
Fr.  bourg ;  Ital  borgo  =  a  city.]    [BOROUGH, 
BURGH.] 

1.  Gen. :  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough. 
•T  A  burgess  of  a  borough  corresponds  with 
the  citizen  of  a  city. 

"Burger*-    BurgemU."— Prompt.  Pan. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6\trl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  eftet.    -ing. 

-dan,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  xhua.    -cious,  -tious,  -sloua  =  buus.    -Die,  -tie,  &c.  -  Del,  t  el. 
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2.  Socially: 

(1)  The  freeman    of  a   borough,  one  who 
possesses  a  tenement  in  a  borough. 

"  That  barouns.  burgeyn,  and  bolide,  and  alle  other 
barnes."—  H'm.  <tf  Palerne,  4,128 

(2)  A  lending  craftsman  in  a  guild  or  trade 
belonging  to  a  borough. 

"  Wel  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fair  burgty** 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  37M 

(3)  A  member  of  the  corporation,  the  latter 
consisting  of  a  mayor  and  burgesses. 

"He  was  welcomed  at  the  North  Gate  by  the 
magistrates  and  biirgeurs  in  their  robes  of  office."— 
Jlacaulay  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  (4)  A  borough  magistrate. 

+  (5)  A  member  of  Parliament  for  a  borough. 

bur   gess-ship,  s.    [Eng.  burgess;  and  suffix 
-fhij}.}    The  office  of  a  burgess. 

"  One  of  our  buraeu-thipt  is  vacant  by  the  promotion 
of  Sir  Heneage  Finch."  —  Smith:  Lett.  Co  Bathunt, 
Warturil  Life  of  tia.thu.ru,  p.  171 

burgh  (pron.  burrii),  *  burghe,  s.    [A.S. 

burh.]    [BOROUUH.]    The  same  as  BOROUGH 
(q.v.). 
"And  byde  with  my  balde  mene  within  the  burghe 

rycbe."  Morte  Arthure.  1,968. 

U  (1)  The  spelling  borough  is  the  common 
one  in  England,  whilst  burgh  is  that  which 
chiefly  obtains  in  Scotland.  Examples  —  Sear- 
borougli,  Edin-burgh. 

(2)  A   burgh  of  barony,   in  Scotland,   is  a 
certain  tract  of  land  created  in  a  barony  by 
the  feudal  superior,  and   placed  under  the 
authority  of  magistrates. 

(3)  A  royal  burgh  in  Scotland  is  a  corporate 
body  created  by  a  charter  from  the  crown. 
There  is  a  convention  of  royal  burghs. 

*  burgh  -breche,  s. 

Old  English  Law:  A  fine  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

burgh  folc,  s.  People  of  a  town.  (Laya- 
mon,  i.  41t>.) 

burgh  master,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  same  as  BURGOMASTER 
(q.v.). 

2.  Mining:  A  barmaster  or  bailiff  who  lays 
out  the  "  meers  "  for  the  workmen. 


*  burgh-yat, 

man,  ii.  317.) 


s.     A  town  gate.     (Laya- 


burgh'-al,a.  [Eng.  burgh;  -al.]  Pertaining 
to  a  burgh.  (Ed  in.  Rev.) 

•  bnrgh-bote,  *  burg-bote,  s.    [A.S.  burh- 

bot ;  from  burh  =  an  English  town,  a  city  ;  and 
b6t  —  boot,  remedy,  atonement,  compensa- 
tion.] [Boox(l).] 

Old  Law:  A  contribution  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  building  or  repairing  castles  or  walls 
for  the  defence  of  a  town. 

burgh'-er,  s.    [Eng.  burgh;  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  The  inhabitant  of  a  burgh, 
esjiecially  if  he  be  a  freeman  of  the  place. 

".  .  .  .  the  keys  weie  delivered  up  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  great  multitude  of  ourghera."— Ala- 
catttii,, :  Hill  Kiig .  cu.  xiii 

"  .  .  .  Mill  the  biirgh^$,ni  inferior  tradesmen,  who 
from  tli.-h  ItulfUlfloMMJ  happily  retaim-d.  in  their 
•.H-Hf  iiid  lNU|iintouans,liniM  points  of  their  ancient 
freed  m.  '—BlaekiHM:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  a.i. 

2.  Church  Hist.  &  Ecrlesiol. :   A  former  sub- 
division of   the  Scottish  Secession  Church. 
The  Secession,  which  originated  through  the 
withdrawal  of   Ebenezer  Erskine  and  some 
other  ministers  from  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment  in   1732,   split  into  two  in  1747,  part 
having  felt  free  to  take,  whilst  others  refused 
what  they  deemed  an  ensnaring  burgess  oath. 
They  reunited  in  1820  under  the  name  of  the 
Associate  Synod,  and  joining  with  the  "  Re- 
lief" [RELIEF]  in    1847,   formed    the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

burgh'-er  Ship,  s.  fEng.  burgher;  -ship.] 
llie  position  and  privileges  of  a  burgher. 

•  burgh  -man, «.    [O.  Eng.  burgh  =  borough, 
and  man.]    A  burgess. 

•  burgh  -mote, «.    [BUROMOTE.] 

•t  burg'-hold  er,  ».  [BORSHOLDER.]  The 
same  as  BORSHOLDKR  (q.v.). 

burg  -lar,  •  burg'-lay-er,  » bourg  lair, 
*  burg'-lar-er,  ».  [In  Nona.  Fr.  buryes- 
tour  ;  from  FT.  bourg  =  a  borough  (BOROUGH, 
BURQB),  the  second  element  being  generally 


given  as  O.  Fr.  Zaire,  lairre,  leire,  Here  (Mod. 
Fr.  larron)  =  a  thief,  but  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  I  is  intrusive,  though  its  origin  is  not 
cleiir.]  One  guilty  of  housebreakingby  night; 
one  who  commits  the  crime  of  burglary. 

1.  Literally: 

"The  definition  of  a  burglar,  as  given  us  by  Sir 
Edward  dike,  is  'he  that  by  night  hreaketh  and 
cntereth  into  a  mansion-house  with  intent  to  commit 
a  felony  '"— Blackttone :  Cummentariet,  bk.  iv.,ch.  24. 

2.  Figuratively : 

"  Love  is  a  burglarer,  a  felon." 

IliKlibrat,  ii.  1. 

burglar  alarm,  s.  A  device  to  b  •  at- 
tached to  a  door  or  a  window,  to  make  an 
alarm  when  it  is  opened  from  without. 

Burglar-alarm  lock :  A  lock  so  constructed 
as  to  sound  an  alarm  if  it  be  tampered  with. 

*  burg-lar'-i-an,  s.     [From   Eng.  burglary; 
and  suff.  -an.]  "  A  burglar.    (Webster.) 

burg-lar'-i-OUS,  a.  [From  Eng.  burglary, 
ana  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  burglary  ;  in- 
volving the  qrime  of  burglary.  (Blackstone.) 

burg-lar'-I-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  burglarious; 
•ly.]  After  the  manner  of  a  burglar;  with  the 
intention  of  committing  a  burglary. 

burg'-lar-jf,  s.  [Eng.  burglar ;  -y.  In  Norm. 
Fr.  bur'gerie .] 

1.  Law  £  Ord.  Lang. :  The  crime  of  breaking 
into  an  inhabited  house,  a  church,   or  the 
gates  of  a  town  by  night  with  the  intention 
of  committing  a  felony. 

"Burglary,  or  nocturnal  housebreaktng,  burgi  la- 
trocinium,  which  by  our  ancient  law  was  called  hame- 
•ecken,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day,  .  .  ."— 
Blacktlone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  16. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.    Fig.  :  To  steal  from  a  man's 
mind  or  heart. 

"To  pilfer  away  his  thoughts,  his  affections,  his  pur- 
poses, may  well  be  deemed  a  worse  sort  of  burglary  or 
theft,  than  to  break  open  doors,  to  rifle  trunks,  or  to 
pick  pockets."—  Barrow,  vol.  L,  Ser.  21. 

bur'-gle,  v.i.  [BURGLARY.]  To  commit  bur- 
glary. (Humorous.) 

*  burg'-mote,   *  burgh  mote,  s.     [From 
A.S.  burgh,  and  mot  =  a  moat,  an  assembly.] 
A  court  of  a  borough. 

"  The  king  sent  a  notification  of  these  proceedings 
to  each  biirimote,  where  the  people  of  that,  court  also 
swore  to  the  observance  of  them."— Burke:  Abridg. 
Eng.  Bitt. 

burg'-O-mas-ter,  s.  [From  But.  burge- 
meester.  In  Sw.  borgmaster  ;  Dan.  borgemester ; 
Ger.  biirtjermeisler ;  Fr.  bourgmestre ;  Norm. 
Fr.  bourchemester ;  Sp.  bnrgomaestre  ;  Port 
burgomestre  ;  Ital.  borgomastro.  From  Dut. 
burge ;  Low.  Lat.  bitrghus  =  a  borough  (BURGH), 
and  Dut.  meester,  Eng.  master  (q.v.).] 

1.  Orel.   Lang. :  A  burgh-master,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  municipal  town  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  corresponding  to 
a  mayor  in  England  or  a  provost  in  Scotland. 

"...  and  that  jrreat  body  of  citizens  which  was  ex- 
cludi-d  from  all  share  in  the  government,  looked  on 
the  Burgamat'eri  and  Deputies  with  a  dislike  .  .  ."— 
JHacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

2.  Ornith.  :  An  arctic  gull,  Larus  glaucus. 

bur'-gon-et,  bur'-gan-et,  s.  [From  O  Fr. 
bourguignote.  So 
called  because  the 
Burgtmdians  (O.  Fr. 
Bourgnignons)  were 
the  first  to  wear  it. 
In  Sp.  borgnflota  ; 
Ital.  borgngnotta.']  A 
helmet  or  steel  cap, 
worn  chiefly  by  foot 
soldiers  ;  a  Spanish 
morion. 
"  This  day  I'll  wear  aloft 

my  burgonet ." 
Shake,?.  :  t  Hen.  VI.,  r.  1.  BURQONET. 

Bur  gos,    s.    &    a. 
[Burgos,  a  city  and  province  of  Spain.] 

Burgos  lustre :  Double  sulphide  of  gold  and 
potassium.  (Rossiter.) 

bur'-ROUt  (out  as  u)  (Provinc.  Eng.  bur- 
good),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  kind  of  oat- 
meal porridge  or  thick  gruel  used  by  seamen. 

bur'  grave,  .  [In  Sw.  borggrefve;  Dan.  borg- 
greve ;  Dut.  burggraaf;  Ger  burggraf;  M.  H. 
Ger.  burc.gr&ve ;  Low  Lat.  burggravius  ;  from 
Ger.  burg  =  a  fortress,  and  graf,  M.  H.  Ger. 
grave,  O.  H.  Ger.  grdvo  =  a  count.] 

*  1.  Originally :  The  commandant  of  a  forti- 
fied town. 


2.  Then:  The  head  of  such  a  town  and  the 
adjacent  domain,  with  the  right  of  transmit- 
ting it  to  his  descendants. 

"  Fonre  marquesses,  foure  landgraves,  foure  bitr- 
ffravti,  foure  eailes,  &c."—  Bale  ;  Acu  of  Una.  Votaria, 
pt.  ii.,  sign.  B,  8,  b. 

t  bur-gra'-vi-ate,  s.  [In  Fr.  burgravwt.} 
The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  burgrave. 

*  burgt.  s.  &  a.  [BURG.]  (Story  of  Gen.  and 
Exod.,  727.) 

*  burgt  folk,  «.  Townsfolk,  townspeople. 
(Xtory  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  1,0(530 

bur-gul'-ll-an,  s.  [Corrupted  from  jDwr- 
<7«ju/3/(q.v.),"and  conjectured  to  be  a  term  of 
contempt^  invented  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bastard  of  Burgundy  in  a  contest  with 
Anthony  Woodville,  in  Smithfield,  in  1467 
(Nares).  ]  A  bully,  a  braggadocio  (?). 

"  When  was  Bohadill  here,  your  captain  ?  that 
rogue,  that  foist,  that  fencing  buryullian.  —  B.  Jontm; 
Every  Man  in  hit  Ba.,  iv.  2. 

Bur-gun  -di-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Eng.  Bur 
gundy,  and  suffi  -an.  In  Fr.  Bourguignon.) 
[BURGUNDY.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Burgundy. 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  native  of  Burgundy. 


,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  bourgogne  ;  Ger. 
burgunder  =  a.  kind  of  wine  (def.  2).  From 
Sw.,  Dan.,&  Ger.  Burgund;  Dut.  Bourgondie; 
Fr.  Bourgogne  =  a  country  (def.  1).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Geog.  (Burgundy):   An  old  province  of 
France,   inhabited  originally  by  a  Germanic 
people,    who    invaded   and   settled  in  it  in 
Roman  times.     The  capital  was  Dijon.    It 
now  forms  the   Departments   of   Cote-d'Or, 
Sa6ne-et-  Loire,  Ain,  and  part  of  Yonne. 

2.  Ord.  Lang,  (burgundy)  :  The  finest  of  all 
the  French  wines,  the  produce  of  vines  cul- 
tivated   in  the  C6te-d'Or,  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  province   of   Burgundy.     The  most 
noted  of  the  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  Riche- 
bourg  and  Chambertin.    The  white  wines  are 
less  celebrated. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  or  brought 
from  the  place  indicated  under  A.  1. 

Burgundy-hay,  s.    A  plant,  Medicago 
saliva. 

Burgundy-pitch,  s. 

1.  Bot.,  Chem.,  &  Comm.  :    Pix  Burgundica, 
the  resinous   exudation  of  the  stem  of  the 
Spruce-fir,  Abies  exceha  or  Pinus  Abies,  melted 
and   strained.     It  is  got  from   Switzerland, 
but  seldom  genuine.     It  is  hard  and  brittle, 
opaque,  of  a  dull  reddish-brown  colour,  ernpy- 
»eumatic  odour,  and  aromatic  taste.     It  gives 
off  no  water  when  heated,  is  not  bitter,  and  is 
free  from  vesicles.     It  consists  chiefly  of  resin 
and  a  little  volatile  oil,  whence  its  odour. 
The  resin  resembles  that  of  turpentine,  and 
of  the  American  frankincense. 

2.  Pharm.:  Offlc.  prep.,  Emplastrum  picis, 
pitch-plaster.      It  acts  externally  as  a  slight 
stimulant  to  the  skin.    It  enters  also  into  the 
composition  of  the  irou-plaster. 

Burgundy  wine,  s.    The  same  as  BUB- 
GUNDY,  2  (q.v.). 

*  bur-gyn-ynge,  *  bur  gyngc,  pr.  par.  & 
s.    [BURGEON,  «.] 

"  Burgynt/nge  (burgynge,   K.  P.).      Gtrmtn,  pullu- 
lacio."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

*  burh,  s.    [From  A.S.  burg,  burgh.] 

L  As  an  independent  word  : 

1.  A  city. 

2.  A  castle,  house,  or  tower. 

II.  In  compos.  :  A  defence  ;  as,  Cuth&«rfc  = 
eminent  for  assistance.    (Gibson.) 

*  burh-  man,  *  burh-mon,  s.  A  citizen, 
townsman. 

*  burn-town,  s.    [BOROUGH-TOWN.] 

*  burh-  wall,  «.    A  town  wall. 
bur'-I-al,  *  bur  i  all,  *  bur'-i-el,  *  bir'- 

I-el,  *  bur  -y-f  1,  *  bur'-y-f  15,  *  bur  -I- 
el$  (bur  as  ber),  s.  &  a.  [Eug.  burn,  -"'  ;  A.S. 
birgds  =  a  sepulchre  ;  birgen,  byrgan,  byrgen 
=  a  burying,  a  burial,  a  tomb  ;  O.S.  bvrgislt 
=  a  sepulchre.  From  Eng.  bury  ;  A.S.  byrian, 
byrgian,  birian,  burian  —  to  bury.]  [BuRY.J 

A.  --Is  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 


fate,  lat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  W9ll,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rftle,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.  «iu  =  kw. 
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*1.  Originally.  (0/theformsburiels,  buryels, 
biriel,  buriall) :  A  tomb,  a  burying-place. 

" .  .  .  .  that  hildeu  sepulcris  of  profetes  and  inaken 
faire  the  biri.-lis  of  iiut  men."—  H'ycliffe :  (Purvey). 
Matt,  xxiit  29. 

2.  Kow.  (Of  the  form,  burial) :  The  act  of 
burying,  the  state  of  being  buried,  interment, 
sepulture. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

" .  . .  .the  duke  take  order  for  his  burial.' 

Sluitetp. :  Kicliard  III..  L  4. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  act  of  placing  anything  under 
earth  or  water. 

"  We  have  great  lakes,  both  salt  and  fresh  ;  we  use 
them  for  bariult  of  some  n.-itural  bodies  ;  for  we  find  a 
difference  of  things  buned  in  earth,  and  things  buried 
in  water." — Bacon. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Archceol.  A   Hist.:    Most   nations  have 
•elected  burial  as  the  best  method  to  dispose 
of  their  dead  ;  the  practice  of  burning  them 
on  a  funeral  pile,  prevalent  to  a  limited  extent 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  and  nearly 
universal  among  the  Hindoos,  being  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule.    About  I860  (?)  B.C. 
Abraham  buried  Sarah.    The  Egyptians,  and, 
at  least,  in  some  special  cases,  the  Jews,  em- 
balmed their  dead  (Gen.  1.  3,  26 ;  John  xix,  39, 
40).    [EMBALMMENT]    In  Europe,  according  to 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  interments  in  which  the 
corpse  is  in  a  sitting  or  contracted  posture 
belong  to  the  stone  age,  those  in  which  it  has 
been  burnt  and  only  the  ashes  interred  to  the 
bronze  age,  and  those  in  which  the  corpse  lies 
extended   presumably    to   the   age   of  iron. 
During  the  first  French  Revolution  a  proposal 
was  made  to  adopt  the  process  of  cremation, 
but  it  failed.    The  project  was  revived  on  the 
continent  duriug  this  century,  and  has  of  late 
years  been  strongly  advocated  in  the  United 
States.     Crematories  have  been  built  iu  several 
of  our  large  cities,  and  many  bodies  reduced 
to  ashes,  with  the  result  of  some  growth  of 
the  custom  in  public  favor.    As  yet,  however, 
tho  weight  of  public  opinion  strongly  favors 
the  old  method  of  burial,  and  this  innovation 
can  make  its  way  but  blowly. 

2.  Law :  In  1693,  1733,  and  1783  Acts  were 
passed  imposing  a  tax  on  burials,  but  it  has 
lieeu  long  since  repealed.      A  fdo  de  se  or 
suicide  was  formerly  buried  in  the  highway 
with  a  stake  driven  through  his  body,  and 
all  his  goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to 
the  king.    (Blackstone,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14.)   [BUR- 
IAL-GROUND, BURIAL-SERVICE.] 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
IT  Obvious  compound  :  Burial-plain. 

burial-aisle,  s.  An  aisle  in  which  a  body 
has  been  interred.  (Lit.  <tfig.) 

"  Looks  he  also  wistfully  into  the  Ion?  bitrial^ilxleot 
the  Past"— Carlyle:  Sartor  Betartut,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

burial-board,  s.  A  hoard  of  persons 
appointed  to  regulate  burials. 

burial-case,  s.  A  mummy-shaped  form 
of  coffin,  alleged  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  one  in  the  lids,  in  having  glass  over 
the  face,  in  the  means  of  fastening,  in  her- 
metical  sealing,  and  in  the  complete  isolation 
of  the  body  from  air  by  enveloping  the  corpse 
in  a  resinous  or  other  air-excluding  compound. 

burial-ground,  --. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Ground  set  apart  or  used  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead. 

1.  Literally: 

"  Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  si(tht 
Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretched  below." 
Scott :  Don  Roderick. 

2.  Figuratively : 

**....  we  at  the  time  exclaimed  that  it  was  the 
I jrial-aroiind  of  all  the  guats  in  the  island."— Dnrwin : 
ravage  rounl  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  nil,  p.  168. 

n.  Law: 

1.  In  England :  Burial-grounds  are  almost 
universally  situated  around  churches,  urban 
as  well  as  rural.     They  are  consecrated  by 
bishops,    and    till    recently    no    one    could 
officiate  at  the  funeral  except  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  or  another  one  appointed  by  him. 
On  his  part  he  was  bound,  without  delay,  to 
bury  any  corpse  brought  to  the  church  or 
churchyard  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed 
toy  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  In  America :  In  the  United  States  each  city 
has  its  large  public  cemeteries,  in  which  there 
is  no  sectarian  or  other  restriction  to  burial, 
or  to  character  of  service.     Many  societies  and 
some  religious  denominations  have  their  special 
cemeteries. 

3.  In  Scotland:   The  Scottish  parochial  bnry- 
tng-grounds  have  long  been  open  to  all  de- 


nominations, the  conductors  of  a  funeral 
having  the  right  to  request  whom  they  please 
to  officiate. 

4.  In  Ireland :  Some  yeirs  previous  to  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  the 
burial-grounds  were  similarly  thrown  open  to 
all  denominations. 

burial-place,  s.  A  place  for  burying 
the  dead. 

If  A  more  general  word  than  bnrying- 
ground.  When  one  is  interred  in  a  church  or 
committed  to  the  deep  the  church  or  the 
ocean-bed  is  to  him  a  burial-place,  but  it  is  not 
the  burial-ground  in  which  he  sleeps.  The 
Romans  interred  their  dead  outside  the  cities  ; 
the  early  Christians  imitating  them  in  this 
respect.  Then  the  latter  began  to  bury 
around  their  churches.  Haydn  makes  the 
first  Christian  burial-place  be  instituted  in 
59o",  burial  in  cities  in  742,  in  consecrated 
places  in  750,  and  in  churchyards  in  708. 
Of  late,  cemeteries,  with  a  consecrated  portion 
for  Church  of  England  interments  and  an  un- 
consecrated  one  for  those  of  Dissenters,  have 
been  opened,  Kensal  Green  in  1832  being  the 
first.  Sanitary  considerations  have  led  to  a 

•  gradually  increasing  number  of  these  places 
of  interment  being  located  outside  of  cities. 

"  At  rest  on  the  tombs  of  the  knightly  race. 
The  silent  throngs  of  that  bariiit-place." 

Uemant:  The  Lady  of  Provence. 

burial-service,  burial  service,  - 

1.  Ecclesiol. :    What  is  called  in  the  Liturgy 
"  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead." 

2.  Law:   This    "office,"  the  Liturgy  inti- 
mates,  "is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die 
unbaptized,  or  excommunicate,  or  have  laid 
violent  hands  upon  themselves."     Till  1880 
the  clergyman  had  to  read  it  over  all  others 
to  whom  burial  in  the  parish  churchyard  was 
accorded,  but  by  the  "  Burials  Laws  Amend- 
ment Act "  of  that  year  a  certain  measure  of 
discretion   was  given   him.    The   same   act 
opened  the  parochial  grounds  to  any  one  who 
had  previous  rights  of  interment  there  with- 
out the  limitations  that  an  ordained  clergy- 
man must  officiate,  and   the  burial  service 
must  be  used.    Any  person  professing  to  be  a 
Christian  can  officiate  at  the  request  of  the 
relatives,  provided  proper  notice  be  given  to 
the  incumbent.    Latitude  is  given  as  to  the 
service,  but  it  must  be  performed  in  a  decent 
and  orderly  manner,  and  without  covert  at- 
tack on  Christianity.    An  ordained  clergyman 
can  also  officiate  now  in  unconsecrated  ground 
without  incurring  any  ecclesiastical  penalty 
or  censure. 

bur'-ied  (bur  as  ber),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BURY.] 
*•  bnr'-i-el  (1),  *  bur'-i-els,  s.    [BURIAL,] 

*bur'-I-el  (2),  s.  [From  Fr.  bnrel! ;  Low 
Lnt.  bitrellits.]  A  coarse  and  thick  kind  of 

Cloth  (?).      [BORREL.] 

"  Item,  three  Iwnnurs  [banners]  for  the  precision, 
and  two  burielt  with  their  brists  with  a  bairns  cap  ior 
the  crosse."— /niwi'ury  of  raiments,  A.  1»59  j  hay't 
Scotia  Sacra,  p.  \m. 

bur'-i-er  (bur  as  ber),  s.  [Eng.  bury ;  -er.] 
One  who  buries,  one  who  performs  the  act  of 
interment.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"And  darkness  be  the  burter  of  the  dead." 

Shuketp.  :  2  Hen.  /r.,  i.  1. 

•  bur'-i-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [BURYING.] 

bur'-in,  *biir'-Ine,  s.  [Fr.  burin  ;  Sp.  buril; 
Port,  boril ;  Ital.  bulino,  borino ;  from  Ger. 
bohren ;  O.  H.  Ger.  poron  —  to  pierce.] 

1.  Engraving:   The  cutting-tool  of  an  en- 
graver on  metal ;  a  graver. 

"  Who  indeed  handled  the  burin  like  few  in  these 
cases." — Carl  fie:  Sartor  Retartut,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Masonry :  A  triangular  steel  tool  whetted 
off  obliquely  at  the  end,  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
diamond.    Ik  is  shaped  like  a  graver,  and  is 
used  by  the  marble- worker. 

«  bur-i-nesse,  *  bur-i-n»sse,  s.     [A.S. 

bebyrigniss.]    Burial.    (Layamon,  25,852.) 

*  bur'-I-d,  s.    [BuRRtocR.]   (Scotch.) 

*  bur'-iown-ynge,  pr.  par.    [BUROEOS,  p.] 
Springing  up,  germinating.    (Lit.  &  Jig.) 

"...  that  no  roote  of  bitternesse  bitriownrnge  Tp- 
ward  lette.  and  many  ben  defouled  bi  it.'—  Wycli/e 
(Purvey) :  Bet>.  xii.  15. 

t  burk,  *  burke,  v.  t.  [From  Burke,  an  Irish- 
man, who,  when  popular  prejudice  against 
allowing  human  corpses  to  be  dissected  had 
run  up  their  price  to  a  high  figure,  tried  to 


make  a  living  by  hiring  the  unwary  into  his 
house  and  suffocating  them,  to  sell  their 
boilies  to  the  doctors.  After  he  had  admittedly 
made  away  with  fifteen  }>eople  in  this  manner, 
he  was  executed  in  Edinburgh  on  January  28, 
1820.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  smother  or  suffocate  after  the 
manner  adopted  by  Burke.    [See  etym.] 

2.  Fig.  :  Quietly  to  put  out  of  existence,  aa 
a  parliamentary  motion  or  anything  similar, 
making   as  little  noise  as  possible  over  thd 
transaction.     (Inelegant.) 

t  burked,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BURK.] 
t  burk  -ing,  pr.  pa.    [BURK.] 

t  bnrk'-ism,  s.  [From  the  Burke  mentioned 
in  burk  (etym.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The 
system  of  procedure  which  justly  doomed 
Burke  to  death  and  infamy.  (Whartan.) 

burl,  *  burle,  s.  [In  Fr.  bonrre,  bourlet, 
bourrelet  =  flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  hair,  &C., 
used  for  stuffing  saddles,  balls;  4c.  (Cotgrave); 
Fr.  of  Languedoc  bourel,  bmirrel  =•  a  flock  or 
end  of  thread  which  disfigures  cloth  (We<1g- 
vmod);  Sp.  borla  —  a  tassel,  a  bunch  of  silk, 
gold  or  silver.]  A  knot  or  lump  in  thread  or 
cloth. 

burl  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [From  Low  Ger.  burrow.] 
*  A.  Intrans. :  To  boil,  to  welter. 

"  Burland  yn  bys  owne  blode."—  Erie  of  Tolaui,  M. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  boil,  to  whirl. 

"  Thou,  Winter,  burling  thro'  the  air 

The  roaring  M.ist" 
Burnt.  Elegy  on  Captain  11.  Henderto* 

burl  (2),  v.t.     [From  burl,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  dress  cloth  by  fulling  it.    [BURLING.] 

2.  To  pick  knots,  loose  threads,  &c.,  from 
cloth,  so  as  to  finish  its  manufacture. 

bur-lace,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Eng.  burdelais.] 
A  kind  of  grape.  (Johnson.) 

*  bur-la-dy,  inter;.    An  oath,  a  corruption  of 
by  our  Lady. 

bur'-lap,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  coarse,  heavy  goods  for  wrapping^ 
made  of  jute,  flax,  muuilla,  or  hemp. 

*  bur-law,  *  bir  law,  *  byr'-law,  *.  *  a. 

[Icel.  boejarlog  =  a  town-law,  from  baer  =  a 
town,  log  =•  law.]  The  local  custom,  having  tha 
force  of  law,  for  settling  petty  disputes  between 
the  inhabitants  of  a  township  or  manor. 

"  Laws  of  Burin  IB  ar  maid  &  determined  he  consent 
of  ueichtnure.  elected  and  chosen  be  common  cement, 
in  the  courts  called  the  Oyrlaa  courts,  iu  the  quhilk 
cognition  is  taken  of  cymplaiiites.  l-etuixt  nichtboor 
A  nichtbour.  The  quhilk  uien  sa  chosen,  as  judges  It 
arbitrators  to  the  effect  loresaid,  ar  commonly  called 
Byrla<e-men.~—iikene:  UarUiw. 

burled,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BURL,  t>.] 

bur'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  burl;  -er.]  One  who  burls 
cloth.  LBuRi.,  P.]  (Dyer.) 

Mir-les  que  (quo  as  k),  +  bur  lesk ,  a.  & 

s-  [From  Fr.  burlesque ;  Ital.  burlesco ;  Sp. 
burlesco,  n.  &  s. ;  Port,  burlesco  ;  from  Sp.  * 
Port,  burlar ;  Ital.  biirlare  =  to  jeer,  to  banter; 
Port  &  Ital.  burla  =  mockery,  raillery.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Mocking,  jocular,  ludicrous, 
calculated  and  intended  to  exc'te  laughter. 

".  .  .  .  writing  burlesque  farce*  and  poems.*— 
Jlac*utcv:  Jli4t.  Eng..  ch.  xL 

B.  Js  substantive : 

1.  Yeroal  language  or  a  literary  or  other 
composition  1:1  which  a  subject  is  treated  in 
such  a  way  iis  to  excite  laughter,  esp.  a  dra- 
matic extravaganza,  vit>  more  or  less  music 
and    dancing,    geucially    travestying    some 
serious  piece 

".  .  .  .  epistles  mucc  re««mMipg  burletmiet  of  thow 
sublime  ocf.-s  in  which  the  He'irtw  ;nvphet«  foretold 
the  calamities  of  Babylon  end  Tyre.  —  S/aeaulaf: 
Hilt.  Bna.,  cb,  xvil. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  anything  into  ridicule. 

"  Their  chief  pastimes  consisted  in  th?  burletque  of 
their  gravest  convictions. "— S3t«U  .•  1-a-od.  to  Chauctr. 

bur-les  que  (que  as  k),  v.t.  &  i.  [From 
burlesque,  a.  A  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  treat  anything  U>  a  ludicrou* 
way,  to  parody. 

"  Prior  burlatquxt,  with  admirable  spirit  and  plea- 
santry, the  bombastic  verses  .  .  .  ."— Macaulaf  :  /K*. 
Eng..  ch.  xxL 

B,  Intrans. :  To  comment  with  ridicule. 
"  Dr.  Patrick  Joins  hands  with  them  in  frur 

upon  the  doctrine.--Du  Moulin  :  Adt.  of  tke 
Eng.  tomrdt  Rome  1 1680),  p.  31. 


boil,  boy ;  ptfut,  JotW;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  gbln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbsi,  exist    ph  -t 
-clan,  -tian  —  fttifr".    -tion,  -sion  =  «>""'"  ;  -tion,  -eion  =  «ii«ii.      -clous,  - tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -<Ue,  &  c.  =  bf  1,  deL 
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burlesqued— burn 


bur  les  qued  (qu   as   k),  pa.   par.   &  a. 

[BURLESQCE,  V.] 

bur-lesqu'-er  (qu  as  k),  s.  [From  Eng. 
burlesque,  v. ;  and  suffix  -er.}  One  who  bur- 
lesques. 

bur-l£squ  -Ing  (qu  as  k),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[BURLESQUE,  v.] 

bur -iSt,  s.  [Fr.  bourlet,  bourrelet  =  "  a  wreath, 
or  a  roule  of  cloth,  linnen,  or  leather,  stuffed 
with  flockes,  haire,  Ac.  .  .  .  also,  a  supporter 
(for  a  ruffe,  &c.)  of  satin,  eaffata,  &c.,  and 
having  an  edge  like  a  roule."  (Cotgrave.).'}  A 
standing  or  stuffed  neck  for  a  gown. 

"  A  lang  fculht  guwne  of  layn  sewit  with  silver  ft 
uuhit  silk,  laich  neccat  (necked]  with  burleUit."— 
Inventuria,  A.  1578,  p.  219.  (Jamieton.) 

t  bur-lfet'-ta,  «.  [Ital.  burletta.]  A  comic 
opera,  a  farce  interspersed  with  songs,  what 
the  French  call  a  vaudeville. 

"  The  curtain  dropped,  the  gay  bnrletta  o'er." 

Byron:  Engtith  tlanti  and  Scotch  Reviwert. 

•  bur-llche,  a.    [BURLY.] 
bar-lie,  s.    [BURLAW.] 

*  bur  lie  bailie,  s. 

Scots  Law :  An  officer  employed  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  Burlaw-courts. 

"  Jud  tuk  him  for  a  burlie-baUie." 

Ramtay  :  Paemt.  ii.  636.    (Jamieton.) 

* bUT'-lI-nSsS,  «.  [Eng.  burly;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  burly.  (Johnson.) 

bnr'-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BuRL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  At  subst.  Wnollen  manufacture  :  A  pro- 
cess in  which  woollen  cloth  is  examined  for 
rente,  flaws,  knots,  defective  yarns,  &c.,  a  de- 
ficiency being  made  good  with  a  needle,  and 
offensive  matters  removed.  This  is  done  after 
scouring  and  before  fulling.  (Knight.) 

burling  iron.  s. 

Woollen  manufacture  :  A  sort  of  pinchers  or 
nippers,  used  in  burling  cloth. 

burling  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
removing  knots  and  foreign  matters  project- 
Ing  from  the  surface  of  woollen  cloth  before 
fulling. 

bur'-lins,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  From 
burn  (1)  (?).]  The  bread  burnt  in  the  oven  in 
baking.  (Scotch.) 

bur'-ly,  *  boor-ly,  *  boore-ley,  *  bor-lic, 

*  bur  - 11,   *  bur  -  liche,   *  bur  -  lyche, 

*  bur  e  lyche,  *  buir  L.e,  a.   [Of  uncertain 
etym.] 

L  Of  persons : 

1.  In  a  good  sense  :  Tall,  stately,  grand. 

"Of  Babyloyne  and  Baldake  the  burl/tche  kniightet." 
Mortis  Arihure,  588. 

2.  In  a  slightly  bad  sense :  Great  of  bulk,  over- 
grown, and  probably  boisterous  in  manners. 

"And  some  ascribe  the  invention  to  a  priest 
Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease." 

Cva'per :  /•».•  7V<»*.  bk.  i. 

*  II.  Of  tlie  inferior  animals :  Stately,  fine  in 
aspect,  splendid. 

"And  alle  the  bur  lit  he  birdei  that  to  his  houre  lengez." 

Marie  Arihure,  2.1DO. 

*IIL  Of  things:  Great,  large,  huge. 
"  Wallace  gert  brek  thai  burly  bvggyngis  bavld. 
Bathe  in  the  Hem,  and  nls  in  L.,tniane." 

H'M/tare.  viii.  402.    MS. 

bur'-ly,  v.t.  [BURLY,  «.]  To  render  burly, 
to  cause  to  puff  or  swell  out. 

bur-man -nl-a,  *.  [Named  after  Nicholas 
Laurent  Burman,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1734,  and  died  in  1793.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  endogens,  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Burmanniacese(q.v.).  The  species, 
few  in  number,  are  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
•the  warmer  parts  of  America,  one,  however, 
extending  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 

bur-man  nl-a  -96-88,  t.  pi.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  burmannia  (q.v.);  and  Lat.  fern.  plur. 
adj.  suffix  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Burmanniads,  an  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  placed  by  Lindley  under  the  alliance 
Orchidales.  They  have  regular  flowers  with 
three  to  six  distinct  stamens,  consisting  of  a 
tubular  perianth  with  six  teeth  and  a  three- 
cleft  style,  an  inferior  three-celled  ovary,  with 
numerous  minute  seeds.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  with  blue  or  white  flowers,  nearly  all 
found  in  the  tropics. 


bur-nian'-nl-ads,  s.  pi     [From  Mod.  Lat. 
burmannia;  and  suffix  -ds.] 
Bot. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Burmanniacese. 

*  bur  -may-den,  s.  [A.S.  bur  =  a  bower, 
and  mayhiten  =  a  girl.]  A  "  bower-maiden  " — 
that  is,  a  chambermaid. 

burn  1 1 1,  *  burne.     bcr  nen,     bser  nen, 

*  brenne,     *  bren-nen    (Eng.),    burn, 

*  by r no,  *  br c iin,  •  brin,  *  br yn  (Scotch), 
v.t.  &  t.    [A.S.  byrnan,  birnan,  bernan,  beer- 
nan,  brennan ;  O.S.  brinnan,  brennian  ;  Icel. 
brenna;  Sw.  branna,  brinna;  Dan.  brande; 
Dut.  branden ;  O.  Dut.  bernen;  Goth,  brinnan,, 
(ga)brannjan ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  brennen;   O.  H. 
Ger.  prinnan.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  consume  more  or  less  completely  by 
means  of  fire. 


(2)  More  or   less  to  scorch  or  injure   by 
means  of  fire,  as  to  burn  meat  in  roasting  it, 
to  burn  one's  clothes  at  the  fire. 

(3)  To  subject  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  or 
similar  heat,  without  actual  contact  with  lire. 
[SUNBURNT.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  create  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the 
human  frame  by  something  eaten  or  drunk,  or 
by  the  inflammatory  action  of  fever,  or  of  the 
artificial  cautery. 

t  (2)  To  cause  to  suffer  in  any  enterprise  or 
action.  [C.  3.] 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  It  seems  our  people  were  so  ill  burnt,  that  they 
had  no  stomach  for  any  farther  meddling."— Bailtie: 
Lett.,  ii.  396. 

t  (b)  Spec. :  To  overreach,  to  cheat,  to  de- 
fraud, to  swindle. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Surgery :  To  cauterise  with  actual  fire  or 
by  caustic. 

"A  fleshy  excrescence,  becoming  exceeding  hard, 
is  supposed  to  demand  extirpation,  by  burning  away 
the  induration,  or  amputating."— Sharp:  Surgery. 

2.  Chem. :  To  combine  with  oxygen. 

3.  Enain, :   The  same  as  To  burn  together. 
[C.  5.] 

4.  Lime  manufacture  :  To  calcine  calcareous 
substances  as  shells,  that  they  may  be  subse- 
quently pulverised. 

5.  Pottery :  To  subject  pottery  with  colours 
impressed  to  the  action  of  fire,  to  fix  the 
pattern  by  heat. 

6.  Charcoal  manuf. :  To  expel  the  volatile 
elements  from  wood  to  reduce  it  to  charcoal. 

7.  Brick  manuf.  :  To  bake  dry  or  harden  by 
means  of  fire. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(I)  To  be  011  fire,  to  flame. 


(2)  To  emit  light,  to  shine. 

"And  sacred  lamp  In  secret  chamber  hide, 
Where  it  should  not  be  queni'hed  day  nor  night, 
For  feare  of  evil  fates,  but  burnen  ever  bright." 
Spenier :  F.  Q.,  1.  xii.  37. 
2.  Figuratively : 
(1)  Of  feeling  or  emitting  heat : 

(a)  To  feel  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  phy- 
sical frame. 

(b)  To  be  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
affection,  or  desire. 

(i)  Of  anger  or  hatred, 
(ii)  Of  affection  or  desire. 

"  She  burnt,  she  raves,  she  dies,  'tis  true ; 
But  burnt,  and  raves,  and  diet  for  you. 

Additon. 
1  Sometimes  it  is  followed  by  with 

"  Raleigh,  the  scourge  of  Spain,  whose  breast  with  all 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  Imrn'd." 

Thornton  :  Seatont  ;  Summer. 

(c)  To  flame  or  glow  as  that  passion,  affec- 
tion, or  desire  itself. 


(d)  To  carry  passion  into  action  with  de- 
structive effect. 

"  The  nations  bleed  where  er  her  steps  she  turns. 
The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  burnt.' 
rope. 

(2)  Of  shining  or  emitting  light :  To  shine,  to 
sparkle. 


II.  Technically.  Children's  games:  To  be 
near  the  concealed  object  of  which  one  is  in 
quest.  It  is  generally  worded  "  You  are  a 
burning." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  burn  (as  children  say  at 
hide-and-seek,  when  they  approach  the  person  or  tiling 
concealed):  yes,  I  do  flatter  myself  that  I  burn  in  tun 
conclusion  of  this  paper."— Blackw.  Hag.,  Jan.  1821, 
p.  355.  (Jamieton.} 

C.  In  special  compound's  and  phrases : 

1.  To  burn  a  bowl: 

Games:  To  displace  a  bowl  accidentally 
while  the  game  of  bowls  is  being  played. 
(Ogilvie.) 

2.  To  burn  daylight :  To  lose  one's  time. 

3.  To  burn  one's  fingers : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  do  so  literally. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  hurt  oneself  by  meddling  with 
something  dangerous,  as  with  financial  specu- 
lation, quarrels  not  belonging  to  one,  &e. 

4.  To  burn  out,  v.t.  &  i.  :   To  flame  or  burn 
as  long  as  combustible  material  is  accessible, 
and  then  to  expire. 

If  To  be  burnt  out  means  (1)  to  be  compelled 
by  fire  to  quit  a  place,  (2)  to  be  completely 
burnt. 

5.  To  burn  together,  or  simply  to  burn  : 
Metal. :    To  fuse  two  surfaces  of  a  metal 

together  by  pouring  over  them,  some  of  the 
same  metal  in  a  melted  state. 

6.  To  burn  up,  v.t. : 

(1)  Wholly  or  almost  wholly  to  consume. 

"  O  that  I  could  but  weep,  to  vent  my  passion  1 
But  this  dry  sorrow  buriu  up  all  my  tears." 

Druden. 

(2)  To  expel  the  sap  or  moisture  from  a 
plant  and  thus  cause  it  to  wither. 

*  burn  (2),  v.t.    [BURNISH,  v.]    To  burnish. 

burn  (1),  *  burne,  *  brcno,  *  brune  (E»g.), 
burn,  *  birn,  *  birne  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 
bryne.  In  Icel.  bruni.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  burnt  mark  upon  the  flesh  or 
skin,  Spec. — 

(1)  An  injury  to  the  flesh  produced  by  the 
operation,  in  most  cases  accidental,  of  fire.    A 
burn  is  produced  by  a  heated  solid,  a  scald  by 
a  heated  fluid. 

(2)  A  brand  or  burnt  mark  intentionally 
made  upon  the  noses  or  other  portions  of  the 
bodies  of  sheep,   to  mark  their  ownership. 
(Chiefly  Scotch.) 

"  Fourscore  o'  breeding  ewes  of  my  ain  birn." 

Gentle  the/ herd.  Hi.  2. 

If  Skin  and  birn:  The  whole  number  of 
people  connected  with  anything,  the  whole  of 
anything.  (Scotch.) 

2.  Plur.    (Of  the  form  birns) :    Roots,  the 
stronger  stems  of  burnt  heath,  which  remain 
alter  the  smaller  twigs  are  consumed.   (Scotch.) 

"  And  some  were  toasting  bannocks  at  the  birnt." 
Pennecuik:  Poems  (1716),  p.  26.    (Jamieton.) 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  some  of  the   com- 
pounds). 

burn-airn,  *.  An  iron  instrument  used 
for  impressing  letters  or  other  marks  on  sheep. 
(Scotch.) 

burn  grange,  s.  One  who  sets  fire  to 
barns  or  granaries.  (Scotch.) 

"A  burn  grenge  in  the  dirk. ' 

Colketbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  M. 

burn-wood,  s.    Wood  for  fuel.    (Scotch.) 

*  burn  (2),  *  burne,  s.    [A.S.  beorn  =  a  war- 
rior, a  chief.]    A   man,  a  knight,  a  noble. 
[BAIRN.] 

" .  .  .  .  but  hath  him  bore  so  buxumly  .  that  ich 
burn  him  preyseth,  &  vch  a  burn  of  this  world  .  wor- 
chlpeth  him  one."—  William  of  Palerne,  &10-1L 
"  Now  blysse  burne  mot  the  bytyde." 

£ar.  Eng.  AllU.  Poemi :  The  Pearl,  8*7. 

burn  (3),  s.  &  a.  [A. 8.  burne  =  a  bourn,  a 
stream,  a  fountain,  a  well ;  Icel.  brunnr ;  Ger. 
brunnr.n  =  a  fountain,  a  spring.]  A  bourn, 
water,  a  rivulet,  a  stream.  [BOURN.] 


T  Burn  in  the  names  of  English  «sd  Scotch 
towns  implies  that  the  latter  are  near  a  stream, 
as  Blackburn,  Bannoekburn.  It  corresponds 
to  the  more  common  English  word  bourne,  as 
Eastbourne. 

burn-brae,  s.  The  acclivity  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  rivulet  runs.  (Scutch.) 


fate,  fat,  |&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  bore,  camel,  her,  thoro ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  sin ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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"  While  our  flocks  are  reposing  on  yon  burn-brae." 
Tamil :  Puerto,  p.  119. 

burn-trout,  s.  A  trout  which  has  been 
bred  in  a  rivulet,  as  distinguished  from  one 
bred  in  a  river.  (Scotch.) 

"Salmo  Fario— the  River  Trout,  vulgarly  called 
Barn  Trout,  Yellow  Trout"— A  rbuthnot :  Uiit.  Peter- 
head,  p.  22. 

burn'-a-ble,  o.     [Eng.  burn,  v. ;  and  suffix 
-able.]'  Able  to  burn  or  be  burnt.    (Cotgrave.) 

*  burne  (1),  *  buyrne,  s.    [BAIRN.]    A  child, 
a  man. 

*  burne  (2),  s.    [BIRNIE.] 

*  burne'-coill,  s.    [Old  form  of  Eng.  burn,  v. ; 
and  coal.]    Coal  for  burning.    (Scutch.) 

"  .  .  .  .  that  the  grite  burnei-oill  ar  comuiounlie 
transportlt  furth  of  this  realme,  Ac."— Act*  Ja.  VI., 
U97  (ed.  1814).  p.  121. 

burned  (1),  burnt,  *  berned,  *  barndc, 

*  brend,  *  brende,  *  brent  (Eng.),  burnt, 
brunt,  *  bront,  *  brende,  *  brent 

(Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BURN,  v.  ;  BURNT.  ] 

*  burned    (2),     *  bourned,     *  borned, 

*  brenned,  *  brend,  *  brende,  pa.  par. 
&  a.    [BURN  (2),  v.]    Burnished. 

"  Wrought  al  of  burtted  steel,  .  .  ." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  1.98S. 

bur'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  burn ;  -er.   In  Ger.  brenner, 
verbreniter.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons :  One  who  burns  any  thing  or 
person. 

2.  Of  things :  A  thing  which  does  so.  (Often 
ksed  in  composition,  as  a  gas-burner.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Lighting: 

(1)  The  part  of  a  lighting  apparatus  at  which 
combustion  takes  place. 

(2)  The    corresponding  portion   of  a   gas- 
heater  or  of  a  gas-stove. 

2.  Chem. :  [BUNSEN'S  BURNER.  ] 

IT  Bunsen's  Burner:  [Named  from  Heir 
Bunsen,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau.] 

Chem. :  A  Bunsen's  burner  consists  of  a  jet 
surmounted  by  a  wide  brass  tube,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  several  holes  for  the 
admission  of  air.  The 
air  and  gas  mix  in  the 
wide  tube  in  such  pro- 
portion that  they  burn 
with  a  non-luminous 
flame.  The  flame  has 
the  following  structure. 
It  consists  of  ( 1 )  a  dark 
cone  a,  consisting  of  cold 
unburnt  coal-gas,  mixed 
with  62  per  cent,  of  air. 

(2)  The  flame-mantle  6, 
composed     of    burning 
coal-gas  mixed  with  air. 

(3)  A  luminous  point  c, 
seen  only  when  the  air- 
holes at  the  base  of  the 
lamp  are  partly  closed ; 
the   area   of   this  zone 

may    be    regulated    by   BUNSEN'a 

opening  or  shutting  the 

holes  to  a  greater  or  less 

extent.    The  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner — 

(1)  At  a  low  temperature,  is  suitable  for  ob- 
serving the  flame  colourations  of  volatile  sub- 
stances. 

(2)  At  the  highest  temperature,  is  suitable  for 
fusions  at  high  temperatures. 

Ti  The  lower  oxidising  flame  is  suitable  for 
oxidation  of  substances  in  borax  or  other 
beads. 

The  lower  reducing  flame  is  suitable  for 
reductions  on  charcoal,  and  for  fusing  borax 
or  other  beads  in  the  reducing  flame. 

The  upper  oxidising  flame  (obtained  by  ad- 
mitting the  maximum  of  air)  is  suitable  for 

*  oxidation   at   lower   temperatures   than  are 
foundat(2)(q.v.). 

The  upper  reducing  flame  is  suitable  for  re- 
ductions, and  possesses  greater  reducing  power 
than  the  lower  reducing  flame  already  men- 
tioned. 

bur'-nSt  (1),  a.  &  s.    [From  Fr.  brunette  =  a 
dark  brown  stuff  formerly  worn  by  persons  of 
quality ;  Low  Lat.  bruneta,  brunetum ;   from 
Fr.  brun  =  brown.]    [BROWN,  BRUNETTE.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  brown  colour. 


"Sum  pelrs,  »um  pale,  sum  burnrt.  and  sum  blew  " 
Doug. ;  I'trfil,  106. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  brown  colour. 
"Bur net,  colours.    Burnetum."— Prompt,  Pan. 

burnct  moth,  • . 

Ord.  iMiig.  &  Entom. :  The  name  for  the 
genus  of  Hawkmoths  called  Anthrocera,  or  by 
some  Zygiena.  Anthrocera  fllipendulce  is  the 
Six-spot  Burnet-moth.  The  six  spots,  which 
are  on  the  superior  wings,  are  red,  while  the 
rest  of  the  wings  are  green.  It  is  common  in 
England  in  June.  Its  caterpillar,  which  feeds 
on  the  plantain,  trefoil,  dandelion,  &c.,  is 
yellow,  spotted  with  black.  A.  Loti  is  the 
Five-spot  Burnet-moth.  It  is  less  common. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  on  honeysuckle,  bird's- 
foot  trefoil,  &c. 

bur' -net  (2),  a.  &  s.  (M.  E.  burnet  =  the  pim- 
pernel ;  cog.  with  O.  Fr.  brunete  =  the  name 
of  a  plant ;  Mod.  Lat.  burneta  =  springwort.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  Pimpernel. 

2.  Poteri  urn ,  a  genus  of  Rosaceae(Rosewovts). 
It  is  called  also  Salad-burnet  and  Lesser  Burnet. 
TheCommon  or  Garden  Salad-burnet(Pot«rium 
sanguisorba)  is  abundant  in  England,  but  less 
frequent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  a  herba- 
ceous plant  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  dull  purplish  flowers.    The  leaves 
taste  and  smell  like  cucumber,  and  are  eaten 
in  salad.     The  Muricated  Burnet,  or  Salad- 
burnet  (A.  muricatum),  has  larger  fruit  than 
the  former,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.    It  is 
not  common.      There  are  other  species,  but 
they  are  foreign.    The  Great  Burnet  is  Sangui- 
sorba  officinalis. 

B.  As  adjective.    (See  the  compounds.) 

burnet-bloodwort,  s.  A  plant,  San- 
guisorba  officinalis. 

burnet-ichneumon,  s. 
Entom. :  An  ichneumon,  the  larva  of  which 
preys  upon  the  caterpillar  of  the  Burnet-moth. 

burnet-rose,  s.  A  book-name  for  Rosa 
spinosissima. 

burnet  -  saxifrage,  s.  A  book-name 
of  Pimptnella,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants.  There  are  two  British  species,  the 
Common  Burnet-saxifrage  (Pimpinella  saxi- 
fraga)  and  the  Greater  Burnet-saxifrage  (P. 
magna).  The  former  is  frequent,  the  latter 
inclining  to  rare.  The  root  of  the  common 
species  is  acrid,  and  is  used  as  a  masticatory 
in  toothache,  also  as  an  external  application 
to  remove  freckles,  and  in  gargles  to  dissolve 
viscid  mucus. 

*  bur-nStte',  *.    [BRUNETTE.] 

"Ill  moumyng  blak,  as  bright  burnettrt" 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Sole. 

bur -net-tize,  v.t.  [Named  after  Burnett, 
who  patented  the  process  in  1837.]  To  use  a 
certain  process  to  prevent  decay  in  wood  and 
fibrous  fabrics.  [BURNETTIZINO.] 

bur'-net-tiz-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s. 

A.  As  present  participle.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive :  A  process  for  preventing 
decay  of  wood  and  fibrous  materials  or  fabrics. 
The  wood  or  fibre  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  1  pound  ;   water,  4  gallons 
for  wood,  5  gallons  for  fabrics,  2  gallons  for 
felt,  contained  in  a  wooden  tank.    Timber  is 
saturated  two  days  for  each  inch  of  thickness, 
and  then  set  on  end  to  drain  for  from  two  to 
fourteen  weeks.    Cotton,  yarns,  cordage,  and 
woollens  are  immersed  for  forty-eight  hours. 
(Knight.) 

bur'-nS-win, «.    [From  Eng.  burn ;  Scotch  e 
=  the,  and   win  =  wind.      Burn  the  wind.] 
A  ludicrous  appellation  for  a  blacksmith. 
"  Then  Burnevin  comes  on  like  death 
At  ev'ry  cbaup. " 

Burnt :  Scotch  Drink. 

bur'-nJe,  t  bur'-nir,  s.  [From  Scotch  burn 
=  a  stream,  and  diminut.  suff.  -ie  —  little.] 
A  little  "  burn,"  bourne,  or  stream.  (Scotch.) 

"  Ye  burnies  wimplln'  down  your  glens, 

Wi'  toddlin  din," 
Burnt :  Elegy  on  Captain  HaJhea  Henderson. 

burn'-ing,  *  bren'-ning,  *  bern  inde.  pr. 
par.,  a.,  &  s.  (BURN,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle  :    Iii  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally : 


1.  Flaming. 

"Thus  once,  when  Troy  was  wrapped  In  fire  and  smoke. 
Tiie  helpless  gods  their  burning  shrines  forsook ." 
Dryden  :  To  ihe  L'jrd  Chancellor  UyU. 

2.  Hot. 

"  I  know  that  from  thine  agony 
Is  wrung  that  burning  rain 

Hemant:  The  Yaudoit  Wife. 

IL  Figuratively: 

•  1.  Of  the  body  :   Producing  or  feeling  a  sen- 
sation of  bodily  heat. 

"Her  burning  brow,  or  throbbing  breast." 

i/emam :  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

2.  Of  the  heart  or  the  emotions : 

Detains  him' from  Cordelia. " 

Shaketp. :  Lear.  iv.  3. 

S.  Of  the  utterance  of  the  lips,  or  of  the  pen,  or 
of  anything  similar: 

"  Every  burning  word  he  spoke." 

Covper:  Boadicea. 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  &  2.  The  act  or  operation  of  consuming 
by  fire,  or  the  state  of  being  so  consumed. 

"...  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wouud,  .  .  ." 
—  Exod.  xxi.  25. 

3.  Fire,  flame.    (Lit.  or  fig.) 

(1)  Literally: 

"  In  liquid  bumingi.  or  on  dry.  to  dwell. 
Is  all  the  sad  variety  of  lielf."          4>*_*. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

"The  mind  surely,  of  itself,  can  feel  none  of  th« 
burning!  of  a  fever.  —South. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  Maliciously    to    burn    the    sovereign's 
ships  is  a  highly  penal  offence  ;  s<>  also  is  the 
setting  fire  to  a  house,  barn,  a  haystack,  &c. 
[ARSON.]    One  can  be  fined  even  for  setting 
fire  to  furze,  heath,  &c.,  in  a  forest,  chase,  on 
a  common,  or  any  similar  place. 

(2)  Burning  was  once  itself  a  penalty. 

(a)  Burning  in  the  hand  :  [BRANDING,  BENE- 
FIT OF  CLERGY.] 

(6)  Burning  alive :  Women  were  formerly 
burned  alive  for  treason,  as  men  were  for  the 
crime  against  nature,  and  under  Edward  1.  for 
arson.  It  was  also  the  punishment  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  for  so-called 
heresy  ;  the  first  person  who  thus  suffered 
being  Sir  William  Sawtre,  priest  of  St.  Osyth, 
London,  12th  February,  1401.  The  cruel 
practice  reached  its  consummation  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign  (1553-8),  during  three  years  of 
which  277  persons,  most  of  them  religious 
reformers,  were  consumed  at  the  stake.  (Black- 
stone  :  Comment.,  £c.) 

2.  Metal-working :   Joining  metals  by  melt- 
ing  their   adjacent    edges,    or    heating   the 
adjacent  edges  and  running  into  the  interme- 
diate space  some  molten  metal  of  the  same 
kind.     It  differs  from  soldering  in  this  : — In 
burning  a  heat  is  required  sufficient  to  melt 
the  original  metal,  and  a  flux  is  seldom  used. 
In  soldering  a  lower  heat  is  used  and  a  more 
fusible  metal  employed,  assisted  by  a  flux. 
(Knight.) 

3.  Ceramics :  The  final  heating  of  clay  ware, 
which  changes  it  from  the  dried  or  biscuited 
condition  to  the  perfect  ware.    The  glaze  o» 
enamel  is  applied  to  the  baked  ware,  and  U 
vitrified  in  the  burning.    (Knight.) 

burning-bush ,  burning  bush, s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  bush  of  Exod.  iii.  2-4. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  Artillery  plant,  Pilea  serpyllifolia, 
an  urticaceous  species. 

(2)  Euonymus  atropurpureus,  and  B.  ameri- 
canus.    (American.) 

(3)  Dictamnus  fraxinella,  a  garden    plant, 
which  is  said  to  give  off  so  much  essential  oil 
that  if  a  light  be  brought  near  it  it  will  ignite. 

burning-glass,  s. 

1.  Lit.    Optics :  A  convex  lens  of  large  size 
and  short  focus,  used  for  causing  an  intense 
heat  by  concentrating  the  sun's  rays  on  a  very 
small  area.    The  larger  the  circular  area  of 
the  lens  and  the  smaller  the  area  of  the  spot 
on   which    the   concentrated   rays  fall,    the 
greater  is  the  effect  produced. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  produces  the  heat 
of  passion,  Spec.,  love. 

"  Dazzling  and  rich,  as  through  lore's  burning-glau. 
Moore  :  Veiled  rrvphet  of  Khoraaan. 

burning-house, ». 

Metal. :  A  miner*  term  for  a  kiln  or  roast- 


boil,  bdj^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  04;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -si on  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -si cms,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c. =bel,  del. 


burnish— burrow 


ing-furnace,  in  which  volatile  mineral  matters 
are  expelled,  as  the  sulphur  from  tin  pyrites  ; 
a  kiln. 

burning-mirror  or  reflector,  s. 

Optics  :  A  concave  mirror,  or  a  combination 
of  plane-mirrors,  so  arranged  as  to  concentrate 
the  rays  of  the  sun  into  a  focus  and  thus  pro- 
duce heat.  Its  operation  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  convex  lens. 

H  Archimedes  is  stated  to  have  burnt  the 
Roman  fleet  of  Marcellus  before  Syracuse,  by 
concentrating  on  them  the  force  of  several 
large  burning-mirrors. 

burning  -  nettle,  *.  Urtica  wrens  or 
Urtica  pilulifera. 

burning  on,  s. 

Metal. :  A  process  of  mending  castings  by 
uniting  two  fractured  portions,  or  by  attach- 
ing a  new  piece  to  a  casting. 

*  burning  thorny-plant,  5. 

*  Bot.  or   Ord.   Lang. :    A  species  of   Eu- 
phorbia,    (Webster.) 

tmr  -nish,  *  bur'-nis,  •  bur'-nisch,  *  bur'- 
nys,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  Fr.  brunissant,  pr.  par. 
of  brunir  =  to  make  brown,  from  brun  = 
brown.]  [BURN  (2),  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  polish  by  rubbing,  to  render  smooth, 
bright,  and  glossy. 

(2)  To  render  bright   and   glossy  without 
friction. 

"  Others  whose  fruit,  burniih'd  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  amiable,  .  .  ."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Of  persons :  To  wash  or  scrub  clean. 

"  Thenne  wati  her  blythe  barne  burnj/it  to  clene." 
gar.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanncu,  1,085. 

B.  Intransitive: 

\.  Lit. :  To  become  bright  or  glossy. 
"  I've  seen  a  snake  in  human  form. 
All  stained  with  infamy  and  vice, 
Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice, 
Burnish  and  make  a  gaudy  show, 
Become  a  geu'ral,  peer,  and  beau."  Swift. 

2.  Fig. :  To  shine  forth,  to  grow,  to  spread 
out,  to  develop. 

"  Ere  Juno  burniih'd,  or  young  Jove  was  grown." 

Dryden. 
'  To  shoot,  and  spread,  and  burnish  into  man." 

BML 

t  bur'-nlsh,  s.  [From  Eng.  burnish,  v.  (q.v.). 
In  Fr.  brunissure.]  Polish,  gloss.  (Lit.  £  fig.) 

"  The  burnish  of  no  sin." 

Craihaw  :  Poemt,  p.  12«. 

burnish-gilding,  s. 

Gilding  :  A  process  for  gilding  and  burnish- 
ing picture-frames,  &c. 

bur'  -  nishcd,    *  bur'  -  ny  scht,     *  bur 
ncschte,    *  bur    nist,    «  bur'-nyst, 

•  bur  neste,  *  bur  nyste,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BURNISH,  v.] 

"  He  Tralla  loved,  Trolla  more  bright 
Than  burnith'il  armour  of  her  knight." 

Butler  :  Hudibrai,  I.  ii.  365-«. 

bur'-nlsh-er,  s.  [From  Eng.  burnish;  -er. 
In  Fr.  brunisseur.] 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  burnishes  anything. 

2.  Of  things  (Engraving,  Bookbinding,  Gild- 
ing, £c.):   A  tool  for  smoothing  or  pressing 
down  surfaces  to  close  the  pores  or  obliterate 
lines  or  marks.    The  engraver's  burnisher  is 
made  of  steel,  elliptical  in  cross-section,  and 
coming  to  a  dull  point  like  a  probe.    Some 
burnishers  are  made  of  the  canine  teeth  of 
dogs.    Burnishers  of  bloodstone  are  used  for 
putting  gold-leaf  on  china-ware.    Agate  bur- 
nishers are  used  by  bookbinders.    The  gilder's 
burnisher  is  of  agate  or  porphyry.    (Knight.) 

bur  nish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & ».  [BOBNISH,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  part.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :   The  act  or  operation  of 
polishing  metal,  or  anything  similar,  by  fric- 
tion ;  the  state  of  being  so  polished. 

burnishing  machine,  s.  A  machine 
for  giving  a  polish  by  compression.  Such  are 
the  machines  for  burnishing  paper  collars  and 
boot-soles.  (Knight.) 

burnishing  stone,  s.  [Eng.  burnishing ; 
•stone.  In  Ger.  brunirxtein.]  A  stone  used 
for  burnishing.  [BURNISHER,  2.] 


bur '-noose,  bur'-nfis,  «.  [Fr.  bournous, 
burnous;  Fort,  al- 
bernos ;  Sp.  al-bor- 
nos;  from  Arab,  bur- 
nus,  al-bomos.]  An 
upper  cloak  or  gar- 
ment with  a  hood  on 
it,  worn  by  the  Moors 
and  the  Arabs. 

"...  a  cloak  of  suffi- 
cient weight  as  well  as 
com  PIUS,  or  an  Arab's 
bnrnoou  .  .  ."  —  Dt 
Quincey:  M'urks,  tod 
ed.,  L  132. 

*burn'-rdpe,s.  [Cor- 
ruption of  Eng.  bur- 
den, and  rope.]  A 
rope  for  carrying  a 
burden  of  hay  or 
straw.  (HalliweH : 
Contrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

burnt  (Eng.),  brunt 
(Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[BURN,  v.,  BURNkD.]  BURNOOSE. 

burnt  -brand  y, 

s.    Brandy  from  which  part  of  the  spirit  has 
been  removed  by  burning. 

burnt  ear,  s. 

Bot. :  A  disease  in  grain  caused  by  a  fungus, 
Uredo  carbo,  which  covers  the  seed-coat  with 
a  black  dust,  while  leaving  the  interior  appa- 
rently uninjured,  but  abortive. 

burnt  ottering,    burnt   offering,  s. 

[Eng.  burnt;  offering.     In  Ger.  brandopfer.] 

Scrip.  £  Theol. :  One  of  the  sacrifices  divinely 
enjoined  on  the  Hebrew  Church  and  nation. 
It  is  called  in  their  language  r?7$  (olah),  or 
rfffS  (olah),  from  the  root  rhy  (alah)  =  to 
ascend,  because,  being  wholly  consumed,  all 
but  the  refuse  ashes  was  regarded  as  ascend- 
ing in  the  smoke  to  God.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  called  oAoxavrai/oia  (holokautoma), 
meaning  a  whole-burnt  offering,  an  offering 
wholly  burnt.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  called 
holocaustum,  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
[HOLOCAUST.]  Stated  burnt-offerings  were 
presented  daily,  every  Sabbath,  at  the  new 
moon,  at  the  three  great  festivals,  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  and  at  the  feast  of  trumpets. 
Private  ones  might  be  presented  at  any  time. 

*  burnt   silver,    *  brint   silver,    s. 

Silver  refined  in  the  furnace.    (Scotch.) 

"...  that  thair  be  strikin  of  the  vnce  of  brint 
sillier,  orbulyeoun  of  that  fynes,  .  .  ."— Aett  Ja.  II., 
1451,  c.  34,  ed.  1566. 

burnt-up,  a.  [Eng.  burnt,  a.,  and  up, 
adv.]  Completely  scorched  so  as  to  render 
destitute  of  verdure. 

"Leaving  Santiago  we  crossed  the  wide  burnt-tip 
plain  on  which  that  city  stands."— Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  '.ed.  1870),  ch.  TV.,  p.  811. 

burnt-wine,  s.  Wine  made  hot,  sweet- 
ened, and  spiced. 

*  bur-nys,  v.t.    [BURNISH.] 

*  bur-nyste,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [BURNISHED.] 

*  burowe,  s.    [BOROUGH,  BURGH.] 

burr,  v.i.     [Imitated  from  the  sound.]     To 
make  a  guttural  sound  in  which  r  is  promi- 
nent, as  is  done  in  portions  of  Britain. 
"  And  Johnny  bum,  and  laughs  aloud. 
Whether  in  cuiinjng  or  in  Joy 
I  cannot  telL"  Wordsworth :  Idiot  Boy. 

burr  (1),  *.  [From  the  verb  or  from  the  sound.] 
Guttural  pronunciation  in  which  r  is  unduly 
prominent. 

"  From  that  river  [Tweed]  southward,  as  far  I  be- 
lieve as  Yorkshire,  the  people  universally  annex  a 
guttural  sound  to  the  letter  r,  which  in  some  places 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Berwick  burr."— P.  Cold- 
stream:  llerw  Statist.  Ace.,  iv.  420. 

burr  (2),  *  burrc,  *.    [Bun.] 
burr  (3),  bur,  s.    [BUR  (2),  ».] 

L  Ordinary  Language,  (to. :  Anything  in  the 
form  of  a  knob. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  The  waste  or  refuse  of  raw  silk. 

2.  A  vitrified  brick. 

burr-pump, «. 

Kaut. :  A  form  of  bilge-water  pump  in 
which  a  cup-shaped  cone  of  leather  is  nailed 
by  a  disk  (burr)  on  the  end  of  a  pump-rod,  the 


cone  collapsing  as  it  is  depressed,  and  expand- 
ing by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  ai 
it  is  raised.  It  is  called  also  bilge-pump. 
(Knight.) 

burr  (4),  buhr,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  bur  =  a 
whetstone  for  scythes.]  The  same  as  BURR- 
STONE  Or  BUHR-STONE.  [BURR-STONE. ] 

Metallic  buhr :  A  grinding-plate  of  metal 
made  as  a  substitute  for  the  real  buhr-stone, 
and  used  for  some  coarse  work,  such  as  grind- 
ing corn  for  stock. 

burr  millstone,  buhr  millstone,  >. 

The  same  as  BURR-STONE,  BUHR-STONE  (q.v.). 

burr-stone,  buhr-stone,  s.  The  name 
given  to  certain  siliceo-calcareons  rocks, 
coarse,  flinty,  and  cavernous,  like  coarse 
chalcedony.  Their  cellular  texture  renders 
them  suitable  for  millstones.  The  separate 
blocks  which  are  hooped  together  to  form  a 
buhr-stone  are  known  as  panes.  The  best, 
which  are  of  a  whitish  or  cream  colour,  are 
from  the  Upper  Fresh-water  beds  of  the  Paris 
basin,  which  are  of  Eocene  age.  So  are  those 
of  South  America,  whilst  fhe  buhrs  of  Ohio, 
Washington,  and  other  parts  of  North  America, 
come  from  much  older  rocks. 

bur'-ra,  s.    [Hindustani.] 

In  India  :  Great,  as  opposed  to  chota  = 
small.  (Continually  used  by  natives  in  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans.) 

bur'-ras,  a.     [An  obs.  form  of  borax  (q.v.).J 

burras  pipe.  s.  A  tube  to  contain  lunar 
caustic  or  otiier  corrosive. 

bur'-rel  (I),  s.  [O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  bvrel;  Sp. 
buriel ;  from  O.  Lat.  burnis  =  red,  redUish.) 
A  sort  of  pear,  otherwise  called  the  red  butter- 
pear,  from  its  smooth,  delicious,  and  soft 
pulp.  (Phillips.) 

burrel  fly,  s.    [So  called  from  the  colour.) 

An  insect,  the  breeze-fly. 

burrel  shot,  s.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  bourreler 
=  to  sting,  to  torture.]  A  medley  of  shot, 
stones,  chunks  of  iron,  &c.,  to  be  projected 
from  a  cannon  at  a  short  range  ;  emergency 
shot ;  langrul. 

bur--rel  (2),  bur'-rhel,  s.    [Hind.] 

Zool. :  Ovis  burrhel,  the  wild  sheep  of  the 
Himalayas. 

bur'-rel,  a.    [BORREL,  a.] 

burrel  ley,  *.   An  old  term  in  husbandry. 

"  The  inferior  land,  besides  the  outfields,  was  de- 
nominated faughs,  if  only  ribbed  at  midsummer  ;  was 
called  one  fur  ley,  if  the  whole  surface  was  ploughed  ; 
or  burrel  ley,  where  there  was  only  a  narrow  ridg* 
ploughed,  and  a  large  stripe  or  baulk  of  barren  l»nd 
between  every  ridge."— Ayr.  Hurt.  A  herd.,  p.  136. 

bur'-rlhg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BURR,  v.t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  ol 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive.  Woollen  manufacture  :  A 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  by  which 
burs  and  foreign  matters  are  removed  from 
wool,  which  has  been  opened  by  the  willowing- 
process. 

burring-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
picking  and  burring  wool.  It  follows  tha 
willowing  machine  and  precedes  carding. 

burring-saw,  s.  A  serrated  wheel  or 
blade  which  works  in  a  burring-machine  to 
seize  the  fibres  of  wool  and  draw  them  away 
from  the  burs,  which  cannot  pass  the  opening 
through  which  the  saw  works.  (Knight.) 

burring -wheel,  s.  A  circular  pr  annular 
wheel  with  serrated  periphery,  used  in  burring 
wool  or  ginning  cotton.  (Knight.) 

*  bur'-ri-our,    *  bur'-l-or,    *  bur'-ri-6, 

*  bur-I-o,  *  bor-eau'  (eau  as  6),  s.    [Fr. 
bourreau.]    An  executioner.    (Scotch.) 

bur'  ro,  «.     A  small  donkey.     ( Wettern  O.  8.) 

bur'-rock,  ».  [From.  A.S.  beorg,  beorh,  burg 
—  a  hill ;  and  Eng.  dim.  suffix  -ock.] 

Hydraulic  Engineering :  A  small  weir  or 
dam  in  a  river  to  direct  the  stream  to  gaps 
where  fish-traps  are  placed.  (Knight.) 

bur' -row,     *  bur'-rowe,     *  burwe, 

*  burwhe,  *  burwth,  •  borwgh,  s.    [A.S. 
beorh.]    [BOROUGH.] 

*  1.  A  place  of  shelter. 
"  Fast  byside  the  borwgh  there  the  bame  was  Inne." 


ffcte,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,   so,  co  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 
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*  2.  A  borough  town. 

"  Burwthe  tuwne  (burwth  K.,  ftunm  H.,  burrove  P.). 
Burgut."— Prompt.  Part. 

3.  A  hole  in  the  ground  made  by  a  rabbit  or 
other  small  mammal  to  serve  as  its  abode. 

"  .    .    .   .    they  will  out  of  their  burrows  like  conies 
after  rain."— Shaketp. :  Cor.,  iv.  5. 
«[  Burrow  of  habitation  : 
Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Nicholson  to  the 
temporary   hole   or  burrow   of  an   annelid. 
(Nicholson:  Palceont.,  i.  317.) 

burrow-duck, «.  One  of  the  names  of  a 
duck,  the  Sheldrake,  Tadorna  vulpanser. 

bur'-row,  v.i.  &  t     [Prom  burrow,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  excavate  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  concealment  or 
as  a  special  abode.  (Used  most  frequently  of 
rabbits.) 

"  On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed, 
Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  I " 

Wordsworth  :  1'arroie  rnvitUet. 

t  B.  Trans. :  To  dig,  to  excavate. 

*  bur'-rowe  (1),  «.    [BURROW.] 

*  bur'-rowe  (2),  «.    [From  burr  (1)  (q.v.)  (?). 
(Way).'] 

"  Burwhe,  sercle  (burrom,  P.).  Orbicultu,  C.  P."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

bur '-rowed,  pa.  par.  £  a.   [BURROW,  v.] 
bur  -row  Ing,  pr.  par.  A  a.    [BURROW,  v.] 

" In  South  America,  a  burrowing  rodent,  the  tuco- 
tuco,  or  Ctenomys,  is  even  more  subterranean  in  its 
habits  than  the  mole."— Darwin :  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1869),  ch.  v.,  p.  137. 

burro  wing-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  An  owl,  the  Athene  cunicularia. 
In  the  West  Indies  these  birds  dig  burrows 
for  themselves,  in  which  they  form  their  nests 
and  deposit  their  eggs,  whilst  in  the  United 
States  they  seize  on  the  holes  of  the  prairie 
dogs. 

bur  row  mail,  bor  row-maill,  s.  [From 
O.  Eng.  burrow ;  Eng.  borough ;  and  mail, 
from  A. 8.  mal  =  tribute,  toll.]  The  annual 
duty  payable  to  the  sovereign  by  a  burgh  for 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights.  (Scotch.) 

" .   .   .   .   tua  hnndereth  threttene  pundis  sex  schil- 

liugis  aucht  penny es  of  burrow  maiu "—Acts 

Jo.  VI.,  1617  (ed.  1816),  p.  579. 

bur'-rjf,  a.  [From  Eng.  burr  =  the  prickly 
spine  of  the  burdock.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  stiff  hooked  prehensile 
hairs,  like  those  of  the  burdock. 

"  Indian  mallow  with  an  elm-leaf  and  single  seeds 
armed  with  three  burry  prickles."  —  Philip  Miller: 
Hardener's  Dictionary  (ed  8,  1768),  12  I  4. 

bur -sa,  s.  [From  Lat.  bursa;  Gr.  fivpcra. 
(bursa)  =  a  hide  stripped  off,  a  wine-skin.] 

Med. :  A  cavity  interposed  between  surfaces 
which  move  on  each  other,  as  between  the 
integument  and  front  of  the  patella  (knee-cap), 
containing  fluid.  There  are  two  varieties, 
Bursts  mucosce  and  Synovial  bursce. 

bur-sal -6-gy,  s-  [From  Lat.  bursa;  Or. 
(3iipo-a  (bursa)  =  a  hide  stripped  off,  a  wine- 
skin, the  skin  of  a  live  animal ;  and  \oyo<s 
{logos)  —  a  discourse.] 

Med. :  A  discourse  or  treatise  concerning 
the  Bursa  mucosa. 

bur '-sar,  s.  [From  Low  Lat  bursartus  =  (1)  a 
treasurer,  (2)  a  bursar ;  from  bursa  —  a  purse  ; 
Gr.  jSufxra  (bursa)  =  the  skin  stripped  off  a 
bide.] 

1.  A  treasurer. 

IT  Originally  bursar  and  purser  were  but 
different  methods  of  writing  the  same  word. 
Wrench.) 

"  The  name  of  bursar,  or  burtariits,  was  anciently 
given  to  the  treasurer  of  an  university  or  of  a  college, 
who  kept  the  common  purse  of  the  community.  — 
Unit.  (lUugoif,  Statist.  Ace.,  xxi.;  App.,  p.  18.  (Jamie- 
tun.) 

2,  A  resident  at  a  university  who  has  for 
his  complete  or  partial  support  a  bursary. 

[BURSARY.] 

bur  sar  ship,  bur  ser  ship,  s.  [From 
Eng.  <fc  Scotch  bursar,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ship.] 
The  office  of  a  bursar. 

"...  but  the  contriving  of  a  bunersMp  at  twenty 
nobles  a  year,  .  .  .'—Hales :  Kern.,  p.  278. 

bur'-sar-jf,  s.     [From  Low   L&t^bursaria.] 

[BURSAR.] 

1.  The  treasury  of  a  college  or  a  monastery. 

2.  An  exhibition  in  a  university.    The  word 


petition,  whilst  the  remainder  are  bestowed 
by  presentation  on  various  grounds.  In  some 
places  merit  bursaries  are  called  scholarships, 


is  much  used  in  connection  with  Aberdeen 
University,  where  many  bursaries  exist.  Of 
these  a  large  number  are  given  by  open  com- 


and  the  name  bursary  is    limited   to  those 
given  by  presentation. 

"...  and  appoint  the  rent  to  be  mid  annually  as  a 
ounary  to  the  student  whom  they  have  chosen,  .  .  ." 
— P.  Dron  :  Pertht.  Statitt.  Ace..  U.  480. 

"There  are  four  bursarlei  at  the  King's  college  of 
Aberdeen  for  boys  educated  here."— Statii.  Ace.  of  Scot- 
land, xvli.  433. 

*  burse  (Eng.),  *  burss  (Scotch),  «.    [BOURSE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  purse ;  one  of  the  official  insignia  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

*  2.  An  exchange. 

"  She  says,  she  went  to  the  burnt  for  patterns. 
You  shall  find  her  at  St.  Kathern's. 

Middletnn  A  Decker:  Roaring  Oirl.  1.  1. 

IT  In  the  Elizabethan  time,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain period  afterwards,  two  London  burses 
figure  in  English  literature,  as  "Britain's 
Burse,"  or  simply  the  Burse,  which  was  the 
New  Exchange  in  the  Strand.  After  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  opened  in  1571,  the 
former  became  the  Old  Exchange. 

3.  A  bursary,  an  endowment  given  to  a 
student  in  a  university  or  Roman  ecclesias- 
tical college.  (Acts  Jos.  VI.  (ed.  1814),  pp. 
179-80.) 

II.  Eccles. :  A  small  portfolio-like  receptacle 
for  holding  the  curporal  at  mass. 

*  burs  e-hold  er,  s.    [BORSHOLOER.] 

*  bur-sen,    *  bur'-sin,  pa.  par.     [BURST, 
pa.  par.]    (Scotch.) 

bur  -ser-a,  s.  [Named  after  Joachim  Burser, 
a  friend  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  and  professor  of 
botany  at  Sara,  in  Naples.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Burseraceae,  now  again  suppressed. 
[  BURSERACEAE.]  The  Bursera  gummifera  of 
Jamaica  is  an  evergreen  tree,  rising  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet.  It  has  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves  and  axillary  racemes  of  flowers. 
It  abounds  in  a  watery  balsamic  fluid,  which 
becomes  thicker  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
root  is  said  to  possess  the  same  properties  as 
quassia.  The  South  Americans,  who  call  it 
Almacigo,  plant  it  for  hedges. 

bur-ser-a'-9e-W,  a.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
bursera  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  constituting  part 
of  the  old  order  of  Terebinthaceae,  or  Tere- 
binths, whieh  is  now  divided  into  several 
distinct  ones.  Some  again  suppress  the  Bur- 
seraceae, as  Lindley  does,  reducing  them 
under  his  Amyridacese  (Amyrids). 

bur-slc'-u-late,  a.  [As  if  from  bursicula, 
dim.  of  Ijow  Lat.  bursa  =  a  purse,  anil  Eng, 
suffix  -ate.]  Shaped  like  a  little  purse. 

biir'-si-fonn,  a.  [From  Low  Lat.  bursa  =  a 
purse,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.  ]  Shaped  like 
a  purse,  subspherical.  (Nicholson.) 

burst,  *  berst'-en,  *  bras  ten,  *  bros 
ten,  *  brest'-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  berstan, 
brestan  (pret.  bearst,  burston,  borsten) ;  O.S. 
brestan ;  O.  Icel.  bresta ;  8w.  brista ;  Dan. 
briste ;  Dut.  bersten ;  O.  Fris.  bersta ;  Ger. 
bersten;  M.  H. Ger.  bresten;  O.  H.  Ger. presto  • 
Gael,  bris,  brisd  —  to  break.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  break. 

"Brasten,  supra,  tn  broken.  P.*— Prompt.  Part. 
"  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burtt.  * 
Shaketp.  :  Tarn.  Sttrnt,  Induct.  1. 
"...    and  then  he  bunt  his  head  for  crowding 
among  the  marshal's  men."— Ibid.,  »  Bm.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  break,  to  rend  asunder  with  sudden- 
ness and  violence  ;  to  force  open  with  sudden- 
ness and  violence. 

"  Bunting  their  waxen  bands." 
Covper  :  Trantl.  of  Miiton,    On  tht  Death  of  Damon. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  break,  to  fly  open,  to  open. 

(1)  To  fly  open  with  violence,  suddenness, 
and  noise  ;  to  explode. 

"  No— though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  wont, 
And  charged  to  crush  him— let  it  burtt  / " 

Byron :  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  21. 

(2)  To  do  so  without  these  accompaniments ; 
as,  "  the  tumour  burst.'' 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  rush  with  suddenness  and  energy  or 
force  ;  to  rush  in,  out,  or  away  from. 


(a)  Of  persons: 

"  When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ill  2*. 
(6)  Of  things: 

"  And  tears  seem  d  hunting  from  his  eye." 

Scott  :  Lord,  qf  the  Itlet.  v.  & 

"  Had  from  their  sheaths,  like  sunbeams,  bunt." 

Moore:  L.  R.  ;  The  Fire-Wonhijrpen. 

(2)  To  be  subjected  to  sudden  and  powerful 
impression  upon  the  senses,  or  yield  to  sudden 
and  overpowering  emotion. 

"  He  bunt  into  tears . .  ."—Carlyle :  Beroei.  Lect.  iv. 

burst  (1),  *  burst-en  (Km.!.),  burst,  burs- 
ten,  •  bur'-sen,  *  bur'-sin  (Scotch),  pa. 

par.,  a,,  A  s.    [BURST,  v.t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  (Of  all 
the  forms) :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

*  5  A  burst  man,  a  bursten  man :  A  man 
affected  by  the  disease  called  hernia  or 
rupture. 

C.  As  subst.  (Of  the  form  burst) :  A  sudden 
and  violent  breaking  forth  of  anything,  as  of 
thunder,  speaking,  passion,  tears,  Ac. 

"  What  is  known  at  Kirkwall  as  a  bunt  of  razor  or 
spout-fish  (Soltn  tUiqtia)  commenced  on  an  extensive 
scale  last  Sunday  morning  on  the  Broad  bay  Sands."— 
Weekly  Scottman.  Feb.  2,  188L 

"  The  snatches  in  his  voice. 

And  burtt  of  speaking,  were  as  his :  I  am  absolute, 
Twas  very  Cloten."       Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  i 

burst  (2),  s.  [A.S.  byrst  =  a  loss,  a  defect] 
An  injury.  (Wright.) 

*  burst'-en-ness,  s.  [From  *  bursten,  pa.  par. 
(q.v.);  and  Eng.  suffix  -ness.]    The  state  of 
having  a  rupture,  the  state  of  being  affected 
with  hernia.    [HERNIA.] 

burst'-er,  s.  A  a.  [Eng.  burst ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  bursts.  (Cotgrave.) 

burster-bag,  s. 

Ordnance :  A  bag  to  hold  the  charge  de- 
signed to  burst. 

burst  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BURST,  t>.] 

A.  A  B.  As  present  participle  <t  participial 

adjective :   In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 

the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive :   The  act,  operation,  or 

process  of  flying  asunder,  or  rushing  with 

suddenness  and  violence. 

bursting-charge, *. 

1.  Mining :   A  small  charge  of  fine  powder, 
placed  in  contact  with  a  charge  of  coarse 
powder  or  nitroleum  to  ensure  the  ignition  of 
the  latter.    It  is  usually  fired  by  voltaic  means. 

2.  Ordnance :  The  charge  of  powder  required 
for  bursting  a  shell  or  case-shot ;  it  may  be 
poured  in  loose,  or  placed  in  a  burster-bag. 

burst-wort,  *.  [Eng.  burst,  and  wort ;  A.S. 
wyrt  —  a  herbj  a  plant.  ]  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  botanical  genus  Herniaria  or 
Rupture-wort ;  all  the  English  names  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  sjiecies  were  supposed 
to  be  of  use  in  the  disease  called  rupture  or 
hernia.  [HERNIARIA.]  It  belongs  to  the Ille- 
cebraceae  (Knot worts).  Herniaria  glabra  ia 
wild  in  Britain.  [RUPTURE-WORT.] 

*  burt,  *  bur-ton,  v.t.   [Cf.  Eng.  butt  (q.v.).1 
To  butt  like  a  ram,  to  make  an  indentation  of 
anything.    (Huloet.) 

•I  Still  used  in  Somerset. 

burt,  *  birt,  *  bret,  *  brut,  s.  [Cf.  Norm, 
Fr.  bertonneau  (Jfa/m).]  A  flat  fish  of  the 
turbot  kind. 

•bur'-ter,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  burt,  v.  (q.v.); 
and  Eng.  suffix  -er.]  An  animal  which  butts 
with  its  forehead  or  its  horns. 


*  burth,  •  burthe,  s.     [BIRTH.]     (Chaucer: 
Boethius.) 

*  burth-tide,  5.    The  time  of  birth. 

*  burthe-time,  *  burtyme,  s.    Birth. 

"From    owre    Lordes    bitrikeime   to   the   worldas 
ende."— R.  of  Oloucetter,  p.  9. 

*  burth-tonge,  *.    Native  tongue.   (John 
of  Treviaa.) 

bur'-then,  s.    [BURDEN.] 

H  For  the  compounds  burthenous,  burthen* 
some,  burthensomeness,  &c.,  see  burdenous,  bur* 
densome,  burdensomeness,  Ac. 

*  bur'-ton,  v.t.    [BURT,  v.  (q.v.).] 


boil,  bo'y;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph      6 
-tian -shan,    -Uoa,  -slon -shun;  -{ion, -sion  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -tie,  Ac.  =bel,  teL 
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bur  -ton,  s.    [Cf.  O.  Eng.  burton,  v.] 

Naut. :  A.  peculiar  style  of  tackle.  It  has  at 
least  two  movable  blocks  or  pulleys  and  two 
ropes.  The  weight  is  suspended  to  a  hook- 
block  in  the  bight  of  the  running  part. 
(Knight.) 

burton-tackle,  s.  The  tackle  described 
under  burton  (q.  v.);  an  arraugeraeut  of  pulleys. 

•  bur-tre,  *  bur-tree,  s.    [BOURTREE.] 

•  burt-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BURT,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  butting  or  pushing 
at  with  the  horns. 

"Burtynge.    Comupetui."— Prompt.  Pan. 

•  burw,  *  burwgh,  s.     [A.S.  burh  =  (l)  a 
town,  a  city  ;  (2)  a  fort,  a  castle  ;  (3)  a  court, 
a  palace.]    [BonouoH.] 

1.  A  town. 

" .  .  .  .  but  bet  a-doun  buriett  •  &  brutiied  nioche 
peple"—  William  o/ Palerne,  1.073. 

2.  A  castle  or  large  edifice. 

3.  A  convent. 

"  For  one  buldeth  a  bnra>.  a  brod  and  a  large, 
A  churche  and  a  chapaile  with  chambers  a-lofte." 
Piert  Plow.  Crude,  118-9. 

*  burwgh   maydcn,  s.      A     "  bower 
maiden,"  an  attendant. 

".  .  .  .  but  on  of  hire  burtegh  m-ry  tenet  that  she 
loued  most"—  William  of  Palerne,  3,071. 

bur'- Weed,  s.     [Eng.  bur;  -weed.] 

1.  A  plant,  Xanthium  stnimarium. 

2.  A  plant,  genus  Sparganium. 

bur'-y  (ur  as  er),  *bur-ye,  *bur-i-en, 
*bir-ye,  *bir-ie,  *ber-ye,  v.t.  [A.S. 
byrgan,  byrigean,  closely  allied  to  A.S.  btrgan 
=  to  protect.  (Malm  £  Skeat.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  the  body  of  a  deceased  or 
even  a  living  person  under  the  ground,  rub- 
bish, the  water  of  the  ocean,  or  anything 
similar. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Spec. :  To  commit  the  body  of  a  deceased 
person  to  the  grave  or  to  the  ocean,  with  the 
appropriate  ceremonies  ;  to  inter. 

"...  Go  up.  and  bury  thy  father,  .  .  ?—Q*n.  1 1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  place  anything  in  the  ground. 

"  To  bury  to  much  gold  under  a  tree." 

Shaketp. :  Titus.  A  ndron.,  i..  3. 

(2)  To  hide  or  conceal  under  heaps  of  any- 
thing. 

"That  Is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat. 
And  kury  all.''  Shakes?. :  Curiol,  ill.  1. 

(3)  Reflexively  or  otherwise :  To  place  in  re- 
tirement or  in  an  obscure  position,  involving 
death  to  one's  influence  and  name. 

"  And.  seeking  exile  from  the  sight  of  men, 
Bury  herself  in  solitude  profound." 

Cowper :  Truth. 

(4)  To  cause  to  forget,  also  to  forget ;  to  get 
rid  of,  to  hide. 

"  When  he  lies  along. 

After  yoiir  way  his  tale  pronounced,  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body." 

Bhaketp. :  Coriol.,  v.  6. 

t  bur'-y  (1),  ».    [BURROW.  ] 
1 1.  A  burrow. 

"  It  Is  his  nature  to  dig  hlnmelf  burin,  as  the  coney 
doth  ;  which  he  doth  with  very  great  celerity."— Urea 

*  2.  A  receptacle  for  potatoes.    (Halliwell : 
Contr.  to  Lexicog. ) 

t>ur'-y  (2)  (ur  as  gr),  *  ber'-#,  s.  &  in  compos. 
[BOROUGH.]  A  borough.  (Used  chiefly  in  the 
names  of  places.) 

1.  As  a  separate  word  :  as,  Bury  In  Lanca- 
shire, Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Suffolk. 

2.  As  a  portion,  generally  the  final  one,  of 
the  names  of  places  :  as,  Aldermunbury. 

•  bur'-ygd  (ur  as  gr),  pa.  pur.    [BURIED.] 

•  bur'-y-el  (ur  as  gr),  *.    [BURIAL.] 

bur'-y-Ing  (ur  as  gr),  *bur-y-lnge,  *bur- 

y-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BURY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As.  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  operation  of 
Interring  the  dead  ;   the  state  of  being  in- 
terred. 

"...  she  Is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body 
to  the  burying."— Mark  xiv.  8. 

f  Obvious  compounds  :  Burying-ground, 
burying-place. 


burying-beetles,  s. 

Entom. :  The  English  name  for  the  beetles 
of  the  genus  Necrophorus.  They  belong  to 
the  family  Silphidse.  Some  are  beautiful, 
having  two  orange-coloured  bands  across  the 
elytra.  They  receive  their  name  from  a  practice 
they  have  of  burying  the  carcases  of  moles, 
mice,  or  other  small  quadrupeds  to  afford 
nutriment  to  their  larvae. 

*  buryt,  *  borith,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
A  plant,  Saponaria  officinalis.    (Bailey:  Diet., 
1736.) 

*  bus    (1),    *  buss,    s.      [BUSH.]     (Scotch.) 
(Doug. :  Virgil,  232,  16.) 

*  bus  (2),  s.    [Buss  (1),  «.] 

thus  (3),  s.   [Contr.  for  omnibus.]  An  omnibus. 
(Colloquial.) 

*  bus,  *  buse,  v.  impers.     [Contracted  from 
behoves.]    Behoves,  must.    (Scotch.) 

"Then  sal  ye  say.  iiedes  but  me  take." 

f.  J/.,  Kom.  i.  46.    (Jamieion.) 
"  Nedes  but  yow  have  sum  nobil  knyght." 

Ibid. 

T  Us  bus :  We  must.    (Brock.) 

*  bus-ard,  s.    [BUZZARD.] 

bus    aun,    bus    a  in,   buz -a  in,   s,     A 

reed-stop  on  the  organ.    [BASSOON.] 

*  bus  cayle,  *  bus-kayle,  s.    [O.  Fr.  bos- 
chaille,  from  Low  Lat.  bosi.nlia,  pi.  of  boscale 
—  a  wood.]    A  copse,  a  thicket,  especially  as 
a  place  of  ambush  or  concealment. 

"  On  bloukez  by  yone  butcayle,  by  yone  blythe  stremez." 

Jlorte  Arthure,  893. 

"  In  the  buskayle  of  his  wave,  on  blonkkes  fulle  hugge." 
Ibid.,  1,634. 

*  busch  (I),  *  busche,  v.i.    [BUSK  (l),  v.] 

*  busch  (2)  (pret.  buschyt),   v.i.     [Cf.   O.   Fr. 
embuscher  —  to  set  an  ambush.    From  Ger. 
busch  =  a   bush.]    [BusH,  AMBUSH.]    To  lie 
in  ambush. 

'busch  (3),    *  busche,    *  buschen,    v.i. 
[BUSKE,  v.]    (William  of  Palerne,  173.) 

»  busch,  s.      [Buss(l).]     (Parl,  Jos.  III.,  A. 
1471.) 

*  busch-el,  *  busch-elle,  *.    [BUSCHEL.] 

*  busche  -ment,  s.    [BCSHMENT.] 

"  Butchement  or  veremeut.  Cuticus,  C.F."— Prompt. 
Parti. 

*  busch-en,  v .  i.    [BUSK,  v.]   To  go. 

"  Til  hit  big  was  and  bold  •  to  bnschen  on  felde." 

William  of  Palerna,  173. 

*  busch-ope, ».    [BISHOP,  s.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  buse,  v.  impers.    [Bus,  v.  impers.] 

*  buse  mare,  *  buse-mere,  s.    [BISMARE.] 
Blasphemy. 

bush  (1),  *bnshe,  *busshe,  *  busch, 

*  buysh,  *  buysch.  *  bosshe,  *  busk, 

*  buske  (Eng.),  bush,  *  buss,  *  bus 

(Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  buisson  =  a  bush,  a 
thicket ;  Sp.  &  Port,  bosque  ;  Ital.  bosco  =  a 
wood  ;  Ger.  busch  ;  Dut.  bosch  ;  Dan.  busk ; 
8w.  buske.  Prof.  SUeat  considers  that  the 
word  is  of  Scand.  origin  ;  Dr.  Murray  that  it 
is  from  Late  Lat.  boscum  =  a  wood.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  thicket,  a  wood,  a  grove,  a  forest,  a 
place  overrun  with  shrubs. 

"  Ther  as  by  aventure  this  Palamon 
Was  in  a  buth  that  ne  man  might  se 
For  sore  afered  of  death  was  he." 
Chaucer:  C.  T. ;  The  Knight  a  Tale,  1,519. 

IT  This  sense,  or  one  akin  to  it,  is  still  com- 
mon among  our  Australian  colonists. 

2.  A  single  shrub  with  numerous  and  close- 
set  branches. 

"  And  stud  intlll  a  bunk  lurkand. " 

Harbour :  The  Bruce,  vli.  »1. 

"And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a 
flame  of  fire  out  of  the  miditt  of  a  bush :  and  he  looked, 
and,  behold,  the  Innh  burned  with  lire,  and  the  bush 
was  not  consumed. "—Enid.  iii.  2. 

If  Tn  beat  about  the  bush  :  To  take  circuitous 
methods  of  hinting  at  one's  meaning  in  a 
matter  of  special  delicacy,  instead  of  blurting 
out  one's  desires  or  intentions  in  a  way  to 
startle  and  repel.  The  metaphor  is  taken 
probably  from  sportsmen  beating  about  bushes 
to  start  game. 


*3.  The  branch  of  a  tree  formerly  hung  out 
in  front  of  a  tavern  to  indicate  that  liquoi  was 
sold  inside. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true 
that  a  good  play  needs  uo  epilugue ."— SHakeip. :  At 
you.  Like  It,  Epil. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sot.,  Hortic.,  <£c.  :  A  perennial  ligneous 
plant  (usually  with  several  stems  issuing  fiom 
its  root),  which  in  its  normal  or  natural  state 
of  growth  does  not  attain  a  girth  of  more  than 
six  inches,  and  in  consequence  does  not  furnish 
timber.  The  same  as  a  shrub. 

*2.  Hunting:  The  tail  of  a  fox  cut  off  as  a 
trophy  of  victory. 

B.  .4s  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

*U  Compound  of  obvious  signification  :  Bush- 
exploring  (Cowper :  Tank,  bk.  vi.). 

bush-bean,  s.  The  kidney'bean  or  French 
bean,  Phaseolus  vulgaris.  (American.) 

bush-beater,  s.  One  who  beats  amongst 
the  cover  to  rouse  game. 

bush-creepers,  s.  pi 

Oniith. :  The  English  name  of  the  Mniotil- 
tinae,  a  sub-family  of  the  Sylviadie.  .These 
birds  have  sharply-conical  bills  and  long 
pointed  wings.  They  are  usually  diminutive 
in  size,  active  in  habits,  have  a  twittering 
note,  and  build  their  nests  in  thickets,  solitary 
bushes,  or  trees.  They  are  "found  in  ihe 
warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  some  of 
them,  however,  being  migratory. 

bush-extractor,  s. 

Husbandry :  An  implement  for  pulling  out 
bushes  and  grubs.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
claw-bar  or  cant-hook,  or  a  pair  of  claws. 

bush-fighting,  s.  Irregular  warfare  in  a 
woody  country. 

bush-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  grass,  Calamagrostis  Epigejos. 
bush-harrow,  s. 

Agric.,  £c.:  An  implement  consisting  of  a 
number  of  limbs  or  saplings  confined  in  a 
frame  and  dragged  over  ground  to  cover  grass- 
seed. 

bush-quails,  .-•.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  to  the  Turnieidse, 
a  family  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

bush-ranger,  *.    [BUSHRANGER.] 
bush-scythe,  s. 

Agric.,  &c. :  A  stout  short  scythe  for  cutting 
brush  and  briers. 

bush-shrikes,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  English  name  of  the  Thamno- 

C"  "inse,  one  of  the  two  sub-families  of  the 
iida;  (Shrikes).  They  have  the  upper 
mandible  of  the  bill  straight,  and  arched  only 
at  the  tip,  whereas  it  is  curved  in  the  LaniiiiiP. 
The  typical  genus,  Thamnophilus,  is  American ; 
the  rest  belong  chiefly  to  the  Old  World. 

bush-syrup,  bush  syrup,  s.  A  sac- 
charine fluid  obtained  in  the  Cape  Colony 
from  the  flowers  of  Protea  mellifera.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

*  bush-tree,  «.  A  shrub,  the  Common 
Box,  Buxus  sempervirens. 

bush-whacker,  «      (American.) 

1.  A  raw  countryman 

2.  A  bush-scythe. 

3.  During   Civil   War:    A    marauding  conv 
batant,    generally    non-partisan    and    seldom 
uniformed,  attacking  singly  or   in    detached 
bands  under  cover  of  woods  or  rocks. 

bush-whacking,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  method 
Of  procedure  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  travelline  or 
working  one's  way  through  bushes ;   fighting 
after  the  manner  of  a  bushwhacker. 

bush  (2),  s.  &  a.  [From  Fr.  bouche  -  a  mouth 
(Knight);  from  Dut.  bus  =  a  box  (Skeal). 
There  is  prob.  some  confusion  in  the  forms.] 

A.  As  substantive :  The  metal  box  in  which 
the  axle  of  a  machine  works.  (Skeat.)  A  bear- 
ing for  »spindle  or  arbour,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  wooden  chocks;  called  also  followers, 
which  surround  the  spindle  within  the  eye  of 
a  bed-stone,  and  form  the  upper  bearing  of 
the  spindle.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  inserted 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce=e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw. 
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into  a  plate  to  receive  the  wear  of  a  pivot  or 
arbour.  A  thimble,  sleeve,  or  hollow  socket 
placed  in  a  hole  in  a  plate  or  block,  and 
adapted  to  receive  a  spindle,  gudgeon,  or 
pivot.  It  forms  a  lining  for  a  beariug-socket. 
(Knight.) 
B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

bush  hammer,  s. 
Masonry : 

1.  A  mason's  large  breaking-hammer. 

2.  A  hammer  for  dressing  millstones.    The 
steel   bits  are  usually  detachable  from  the 
sockets  of  the  heads,  to  enable  them  to  be 
dressed  ou  a  grindstone. 

bush-metal,  s. 

Metallurgy :  Hard  brass,  gun-metal  (q.v.). 

*  bush  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [From  bush,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  bush. 

2.  To  support  with  bushes. 

3.  To  use  a  bush -harrow  upon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  thick.  [Chiefly  in  the 
pr.  par.,  bushing  (q.v.).] 

bush  (2),  v.t.    [From  bush  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 

Of  the  wheels  of  carriages :  To  enclose  in  a 
case  or  box,  to  sheathe. 

bush'-$hat,  s.  [From  Eng.  bush,  which  the 
species,  not  excepting  the  so-called  stonechat, 
frequent ;  and  suffix  -chat.] 

Ornith.  :  A  name  given  by  Macgillivray  to 
bis  genus  Pratincola. 

•  bnshe  (l),  ».    [Bosn  (1).] 

*  bushe  (2),  s.    [Buss.] 

*  bushe-fishing,  s.    [BUSS-FISHIHO.] 

bush  el  (i)  *  bussh  el,  *  bush-ell,  *  bous- 
sel,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  &  Nor.  Fr.  boisseau ;  Low 
Lat.  bustellus,  bussellus,  bissellus,  bustula, 
buxula.  From  Low  Lat.  buza,  buta  =  a  vat, 
a  large  brewing  vessel  (Du  Cange);  or  from 
O.  Fr.  boissel,  boucel ;  Prov.  bossel ;  Ital.  botti- 
cetto  =  a  small  barrel ;  O.  Fr.  boiste,  boist  =  a 
box.]  [Box.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Gif  us  a  basihel  whet,  or  malt,  or  reye." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,327-8. 

2.  Fig. :  A  large  quantity,  without  precisely 
Indicating  how  much.    (Lit.  <t  fig.) 

"  The  worthies  of  antiquity  bought  the  rarest  pic- 
tures with  bushels  of  gold,  without  counting  the 
weight  or  the  number  of  pieces."— Dryaen. 

II.  Weights  and  measures : 

(1)  In  the  United  Kingdom :  A  measure  of 
capacity  used  for  corn  or  what  is  called  dry 
measure.     It  contains  eight  gallons  or  four 
pecks,  whilst  four  bushels   constitute   one 
coomb  or  sack,  and  eight  bushels  a  quarter. 

(2)  In  Canada  and  the   United   States:   A 
measure  =  D'9,692  of  the  imperial  bushel. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

If  Compounds  of  obvious  signification : 
Bushel-full,  bushel-maker,  bushel-making. 

bushel-breeches,  s.  pi.  Breeches  wide 
laterally,  and  drawn  in  beneath  so  as  to  look 
like  upright  bushel  measures.  (Carlyle.) 

bush-el  (2),  s.  [BtisH  (2),  s.]  A  circle  of 
iron  within  the  hole  of  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
to  preserve  it  from  wearing. 

bush'-el-age  (1), ».  [Eng.  bushel  (1),  and  snff. 
-age.]  A  "duty  on  commodities  estimated  by 
their  bushel  bulk. 

•  bush  -et,  s.   [Dimin.  of  Eng.  bush  (IX  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  bush.    (Glossog.  Nov.,  2nd  ed.) 

2.  A  wood.    [BusKET,  BOSKET.] 

"  Near  Creek,  In  a  biishrt  or  wood  on  a  hill,  not  far 
from  the  way-side."— Ran :  Rem,  p.  25L 

3.  A  common. 

"  We  rode  through  a  buthet.  or  common,  called 
Rod  well  Hake."— Ray:  Rem..  p.  153. 

bush -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bushy;  -n«s.]  The 
quality  of  being  bushy.  (Johnson.) 

t  bush'-Ing,  pr.  par.  k  a.    [BUSH  (1),  v.'] 

As  participial  adj. :  Spreading  bush-like ;  be- 
coming bushy. 

"  The  roses  buthiny  round 
About  her  glow  d."  Milton ;  P.  L. 


"The  bushing  alders  form'd  a  shady  scene.' 

Pope  :  Odyuey. 

bush'-Ing,  pr.  far.  &  s.    [BusH  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  participial  adj. :  (See 

the  verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  A  lining  for  a  hole.      Often 

called  a  bush  (q.v.). 

bush'-man,  *.    [Eng.  bush ;  man.] 

1 1.  Gen.  (Ord.  Lang. ) :  A  man  who  habitu- 
ally resides  among  bushes. 

2.  Spec.  (Ethnol.,  pi.  bushmen):  A  tribe  of 
men,  diminutive  in  size  and  very  far  behind 
in  culture,  who  exist  in  South  Africa,  and 
have  not  met  with  kind  treatment  either  from 
the  other  dark  races  of  the  district  or  from 
the  European  settlers. 

•  bush  merit,  •  bushe -merit,  •  busshe- 
ment,  s.  [A  contracted  form  of  abushment 
=  embushment  (q.v.).]  A  thicket,  a  bushy 
place,  a  clump  of  bushes. 

"  Princes  thought  bow  they  might,  discharge  the 
earth  of  woods,  briars,  buthmentt,  and  waters,  to  make 
it  more  habitable  and  fertile."— Raleigh. 

bush' -ran- gel",  s.  [Eng.  bush  ;  ranger.]  One 
who  ranges  through  the  bush,  especially  for 
predatory  pur}x>ses,  bushrangers  often  being 
escaped  convicts.  (Anglo-Australian.) 

bush'-ran-glng,  s.  [Eng.  bush;  ranging.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  ranging  through  the 
"bush."  (Anglo-Australian i) 

bush  -y,  a.  [Eng.  bush ;  -y.  In  Sw.  buskig ; 
Dan.  busket ;  Ger.  buschig,  gebiischig.]  [BosK.  ] 

1.  Of  literal  bushes  or  vegetation  of  a  similar 
character : 

(1)  With  many  branches,  but  not  tall  enough 
to  constitute  a  tree ;  shrubby,  thick. 

"  Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  elder's  buihy  head.' 

Wordtmrth :  The  White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  1. 

(2)  Full  of  bushes,  studded  with  bushes, 
overspread  with  bushes. 

"...  spaces  which  were  generally  bushy.  .  ." — 
Darwin  :  Voyage  Round  the  World  (ed.  187u).  ch.  viil. 
167. 

2.  Of  anything  thick,  like  a  bush:  Thick,  like 
a  bush. 

"...  with  a  thick,  buthy  beard  .  .  ."-Addixm. 

bus -led  (us  as  iz),  *bes-yed,  pa.  par. 
[Busv,  v.] 

'  bus  i  hede,  'bis-y-hed,  •  bys  i  hede, 
*.  [O.  Eng.  bisy  =  Eng.  busy;  and  O.  Eng. 
hede  =  Eng.  hooa.]  The  state  of  being  full  of 
business  or  care. 

"  Alle  the  bityhedet  and  the  greate  niedes  of  the 
Tror<lle."—Ayeiibite,  p.  164. 

bus'-i-ly,  *bus-y-ly,  *bus-i-li,  »bis-l- 
ly,  bes-i-ly,  *  bus-i-liche  (us  as  iz), 
adv.  [Eng.  busy ;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  good  sense : 

(1)  Laboriously. 

"...  ft  wyth  hesten  blod  buttty  anoynted," 
far.  Eng.  AM.  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  Cleanneit,  H46. 

(2)  Eagerly,  carefully. 

"...  Debated  butyly  abont  tho  gifte*.' 

Sir  Gate.,  68. 

"  Bi-thought  hire  ful  butily,  howe  best  were  to  werche." 
William  0}  Palerne,  650. 

(3)  Industriously. 

"...  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves." 

SHaketp.  :  Tit.  Andron.,  IT.  1. 

2.  In  a  sense  not  so  good :   Curiously,  in- 
quisitively 

"  Or  if  too  butily  they  will  enquire 
Into  a  victory  which  we  disdain."      Dryden. 

business  (pron.  biz'-nes),  *  bus-i-nessc. 

•  bus  y  -nesse,  *  bus  y  nes  (as  as  iz), 

*  bis-y-nesse,    "bis  I -nesse,   *  bes-i- 
nesse,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  busy ;  -ness.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Subjectively: 

1 1.  The  state  of  betog    industriously  en- 


"  The  fantasy  and  the  curious  btisynetie 
Fro  day  to  day  gan  in  the  soule  impresse." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  9,451-1 

H  To  do  businesse :  To  apply  oneself  steadily 
to  any  work. 

"  The  pilours  diden  tnitineue  and  core.* 

Chaucer  :  The  K night ei  Tale.  149. 

2.  The  state  of  being  anxious ;  anxiety,  care. 

3.  The  act  of  engaging  industriously  in  cer- 
tain occupations. 

(1)  The  act  of  forming  mercantile  or  financial 
bargains.  More  generally  an  abundance  of 
such  acts  done  by  separate  individuals. 


"  Apparently  butinea  was  partial  in  the  Discount 
Market."— Daily  Telegraph.  October  8,  1677. 

(2)  The  act  of  engaging  in  serious  work,  aa 
distinguished  from  mere  pastime. 

"  Pastime  and  butinea  both  it  should  exclude." 
Vowper :  frogreu  of  Error. 

IL  Objectively :  That  with  which  one  is  en- 
gaged ;  that  about  which  one  is  or  should  be 
busy  or  anxious.  Specially  — 

1.  A  multiplicity  of  affairs.   [Tl.]  Specially 
mercantile    transactions,    commercial   inter- 
course. 

2.  A  single  affair  or  transaction. 

"  Tou  are  so  much  the  butinea  of  our  souls, . 
Dryden. 

11  In  this  sense  it  may  have  a  plural 


3.  An  affair  o/  honour,  a  duel.    (Affectedly.) 

"  For  that's  the  word  of  tincture,  the  butinea.  Let 
me  alone  with  the  buiineu.  1  will  carry  the  butinea. 
I  do  understand  the  butir^u.  I  do  find  an  affront  in 
the  butineit.'—Vaviue  of  Mercury,  tc.,  voL  v.,  p  43L 

4.  A  calling  or  occupation  ;   also   special 
province,  sphere,  or  duty. 

"The  great  butinea  of  the  wnses  being  to  take  notice 
of  what  nurU  or  advantages  the  body."— Locke. 

"...  the  management  of  a  wine  and  spirit  butinta, 
or  other  position  o(  trust"— Timet,  Nov.  18, 1878. 

5.  Legitimate  occupation. 

"  What  butinea  has  a  turtoiie  among  the  clouds  f— 
L'Bttrange. 

6.  That  which  requires  to  be  done,  an  object. 
"...  a  perpetual  spftng  will  not  do  their  butinea ; 

they  must  have  longer  days,  a  nearer  approach  of  tho 
•un."— Beni  ley. 

*  7.  Labour  and  endeavour. 
"  To  drawe  folk  to  heven  by  falrnesse. 
By  good  eusaniple,  this  was.bi8At*jyn««*«." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prologue,  520. 

IT  Special  phrases : 

1.  A   man  of  business :    A.  man   naturally 
gifted  with  capacity,  adaptation,  and  love  for 
managing  a  great  commercial   enterprise,  a 
department  of  the  political  government,  or 
anything  similar. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  debaters  and  men 
of  butineu  in  the  kingdom.1  —  Macaulay :  Uitt.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

2.  To  do  the  business  for  one :    To  kill  one, 
destroy  or  ruin  one,  that   being  the   most 
serious   thing   which   can  be  done  to  him. 
(Colloquial.) 

3.  To  have  no  business  in  a  place  or  tc  do 
anything :  To  have  no  occupation  calling  me 
thither,  or  no  obligation  or  even  right  to  do 
the  thing. 

(1)  Lit. :  Of  persons. 

(2)  Fig. :  Of  things. 

"  A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere. 
That  faith  no  butinest  to  appear 
Where  skies  are  Wue.  and  earth  Is  gay.* 

Byron :  The  Friionrr  of  Chilian,  x. 

T  (o)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between 
business,  occupation,  employment,  engagement, 
and  avocation  :  "  Business  occupies  all  a  per- 
son's thoughts,  as  well  as  his  time  and 
powers ;  occupation  and  employment  occupy 
only  his  time  and  strength  :  the  first  is  mostly 
regular,  it  is  the  object  of  our  choice ;  the 
second  is  casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of 
another.  Engagement  is  a  partial  employment, 
avocation  a  particular  engagement:  an  engage- 
ment prevents  us  from  doing  anything  else  ; 
an  avocation  calls  off  or  prevents  us  from 
doing  what  we  wish.  ...  A  person  who  is 
busy  has  much  to  attend  to,  and  attends  to  it 
closely  :  a  person  who  is  occupied  has  a  full 
share  of  business  without  any  pressure  ;  he  is 
opposed  to  one  who  is  idle  :  a  person  who  is 
employed  has  the  present  moment  filled  up ; 
he  is  not  in  a  state  of  inaction  :  the  person 
who  is  engaged  is  not  at  liberty  to  l>e  other- 
wise employed  :  his  time  is  not  his  own  ;  he  is 
opposea  to  one  at  leisure." 

(6)  Business,  trade,  profession,  ar.d  art  are 
thus  discriminated  :  "  These  words  are  syno- 
nymous in  the  sense  of  a  calling,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  livelihood  :  business  is  general,  trade 
and  profession  are  particular ;  all  trade  is 
business,  but  all  business  is  not  trade.  Buying 
and  selling  of  merchandize  is  inseparable  from 
trade ;  but  the  exercise  of  one's  knowledge 
and  experience,  for  purposes  of  gain,  con- 
stitutes a  business ;  when  learning  or  particu- 
lar skill  is  required,  it  is  a  profession ;  and 
when  there  is  a  peculiar  exercise  of  art,  it  U 
an  art :  every  shop-keeper  and  retail  dealer 
carries  on  a  trade ;  brokers,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  others,  carry  on  business ;  clergy- 
men, medical,  or  military  men  follow  a  pro- 
fession  ;  musicians  and  painters  follow  an  art." 

(c)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between 
business,  office,  and  duty :  "  Business  is  what 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin.  Of ;  expect,   Xenophon,  erist. 
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one  prescribes  to  one's  self :  nftce  is  prescribed 
by  another  ;  duty  is  prescribed  or  enjoined  by 
a  fixed  rule  of  propriety  ;  mercantile  concerns 
are  the  business  which  a  man  takes  upon  him- 
self ;  the  management  of  parish  concerns  is 
an  office  imposed  upon  him  often,  much  against 
his  inclination  ;  the  maintenance  of  his  family 
is  a  duty  which  his  conscience  enjoins  upon  him 
to  perform .  Business  and  duty  are  public  or 
private  ;  office  is  mostly  of  a  public  nature  :  a 
minister  of  state,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  has 
always  public  business  to  perform  ;  but  men 
in  general  have  only  private  business  to  trans- 
act :  a  minister  of  religion  has  public  duties  to 
perform  in  his  ministerial  capacity  ;  every 
other  man  has  personal  or  relative  duties, 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  discharge  according 
to  his  station."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

business  like,  a.  Like  business,  with 
proper  accuracy,  with  attention  to  details, 
and  a  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end 
aimed  at,  such  as  is  seen  in  men  expert  in 
business,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  their  success. 

"  There  is  no  need,  hoveve,',  that  It  should  diminish 
that  strenuous  and  Imsi'irsx-liks  application  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  .  .  ."— J.  &  MM .  Political  Economy 
(1848),  vol.  i.,  lilt.  L.  ch.  vii..  {  S,  p.  125. 

•  busk  (1),  *  buske,   *  busk  ;y,   *  bosk, 
"busch,  l  busche  (/•:«:/.),  *busk  (Scotch), 
(pret.  buskit),  v.t.  &  i.    [Icel.  buouk  —  to  pre- 
pare   one's    self;   from  friia  =  to    prepare.] 
IBoujJ.J    (Skeat.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready. 

2.  To  dress,  to  array. 

"  Thou  burne  for  no  brydale  art  bnik«d  in  index." 
gar.  Eng.  Atlit.  Poemt;  Cleanness,  142. 

3.  To  fasten.    (Used  of  an  article  of  dress.) 
(Scotch.) 

" .  ...  cockernony  »he  had  busk'd  on  her  head  at 
the  kirk  last  Sunday.  —Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 

B.  Reflexive: 

1.  To  prepare  one's  self. 

"  He  buikyt  hym  .  .  .  ."— Harbour :  The  Bruce  (ed. 
Bkeat).  i.  142. 

"  All  thay  buskede  tham  fit  to  here, 
Helme  and  bawberke.  schelde  and  spere." 

R-.la.nd,  and  Ottuett  (ed.  Heritage),  43. 

2.  To  go,  to  hurry. 

*'....  the  Justices  somme 
Busked  hem  to  the  boure  .  .  .  ." 

Piers  Ploum.,  ill.  13.  14. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  get  ready. 

"  The  king  basket  and  mad  him  yar." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce,  riii.  40». 

2.  To  begin. 

"  Than  hamvardis  buikit  he  to  fair." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  vii.  492. 

3.  To  direct  one's  steps  towards  a  place,  to 
go. 

"And  buikit  theddirward  but  bard." 

Barbour :  The  Bruce,  X.  404. 

4.  To  brush  about,  to  hurry  about,  to  hurry, 
to  hasten. 

"  Than  bad  he  a  tnroun  butke  to  here  chamber."— 
William  of  Palerne.  I, Mi. 

H  To  busk  or  busks  of:  To  hurry  from. 
(Wm.  of  Palerne,  1,653,  1,997.) 

•  busk  (2),  v.    [Etym .  doubtful.  ]   To  pulverise, 
as  fowls  do  in  the  dust.    (HaUiwell :  Cunt,  to 
Lexicog.) 

•  busk  (1),  «.     [From  Eng.  busk  (1),  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  Dress.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Fig.  :  Decoration. 

"...  the  butk  and  bravery  of  beautiful  and  big 
words  .  .  ."—il'lfitrd:  Contending!,  p.  Kt. 

busk  (2),  *  buske  (1),  *.  &  a.    [Fr.  busn.] 

A.  As  substantive:    A  stiffening   bone  or 
plate  in  a  corset,  to  maintain  its  shape  and 
prevent  its  gathering  in  folds  and  wrinkles 
around  the  waist.    The  busk  is  made  of  wool, 
steel,  brass,  whalebone,  or  vulcanite. 

"  Her  long  >lit  sleeves,  stifle  butke,  pufle  verdfngalL" 
Mart/on :  Scourge,  it  7. 

B,  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compound.) 

*  busk-point,  s.  The  lace,  with  its  tag, 
which  secured  the  end  of  the  busk, 

•  busk  (3),  «  buske  (2),  *.    [Low  Lat.  boxcus, 
buscut  =  a  bush.]    [Biisn.]    A  bush. 

"And  stud  intill  a  butk  lurkand." 

Barbour :  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat).  Til.  71. 
"  And  range  amid  the  tntskes  thy  telfe  to  feede." 

Davison:  Poetical  Raptodie  (1611),  p.  8*. 

•  busk  ad  dre,  *  bosk-ed  dro,  s.    [From 
busk  (3)  ;  and  adder.]    An  adder,  a  snake. 

"Be  it  tamed  Into  a  boOteddre.'—Wyclife :  Ezodui, 


busk— bussing 

*  bus  -kayle,  s.    [BUSCAYLE.] 

busk  -ed  (Eng.),  busk'-it  (Scotch),  pa.  par.  & 
a.  [BusK,  v.] 

"  Th[«r)e  were  beddes  busked  •  for  eny  burn  riche." 
H'illian  of  Palerne,  3,ia6. 
"  Nae  joy  her  bonnie  buikit  nest" 

Burns :  Epistle  to  H'i.lium  Creech. 

t  busk'-ed,  a.  [From  busk  (3),  «.]  Wearing 
a  busk.  (Pollok:) 

*  busk  -er,  a.    [O.  Eng.  &  Scotch  busk,  v.  ; 
-er.]    One  who  dresses  another. 

"  Mistress  Mary  Beaton  . .  .  is  pr  ilsed,  by  the  queen, 
to  be  the  finest  busker,  that  is,  the  finest  dresser  of 
a  woman's  head  of  hair,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  any 
country."— Knotty  :  Lett.  Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  286. 

*  busk'-et,    *.       [Fr.    bosquet  =  a    grove,   a 
thicket.]    [BOSKET,  BOSQUET.]    A  small  bush 
or  branch  with  flowers  and  foliage.    (Spenser : 
Shep.  Col.,  v.) 

*  busk  -ie  (1).  a.    [From  busk  (1),  and  suff.  -ie.] 
Fond  of 'dress. 

"...  klntra  lairds,  an'  bttskie  cits, 
A'  gather  rouu'  some  sumphs." 

Tarras :  Poemt,  p.  136. 

*  busk  ie  (2),  o.    [BOSKY.] 

t  bus-kin,  *  bus-kyn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
In  Dut.  tiroes  =  a  buskin  ;  O.  Dut.  brosekin ; 
Fr.  bottine,  brodequin  =;  (1)  an  ancient  boot, 
which  covered  the  foot  and  part  of  the  leg  ; 
(2)  a  boot  worn  by  actors  in  comedies  ;  Sp. 
borsegui ;  Ital.  borzacchino.  Remotely  from 
Low  Lat.  byrsa ;  Gr.  0upo-a  (bvrsa)  =  a  hide, 
leather.  Skeat  considers  that  it  may  be  cog- 
nate with  brogue.] 

1.  A  boot  covering  the  foot  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  defend  it  against  mud, 
thorns,  &c. 

(1)  As  worn  by  men. 

"  The  hunted  red  deer's  undressed  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied." 

Scott :  Jlarmion,  v.  5. 

(2)  As  worn  by  women. 

"  My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew." 

Scott :  Olenfnlai. 

*  2.  A  similar  boot  worn  among  the  ancients 
by  actors  in  tragedy.    Sometimes  it  had  thick 
cork  soles  so  as  to  make  the  wearer  look  taller 
than  he  really  was. 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  In  her  best  light  the  comic  muse  appears. 
When  she  with  borrow'd  pride  the  buskin  wears." 
Smith. 

(2)  Fig. :  Tragedy. 

"  Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  husklns  here, 
No  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear." 

Dryden. 

t  bus'-kined,  a.     [Eng.  buskin;  -ed.}     Pro- 
vided with  or  wearing  buskins,  tragic. 
"  Ennobled  hath  the  buskin' il  stage." 

Milton :  Pensoroio. 

"  busk'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [BusK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dressing,  manner  of  dressing.    (Skeat.) 
"...  either  a  stoninglie  husking  or  an  ouerstaring 

frounced   bed."— Roger   Aschnm:    The   Schoolmaster, 
bk  1 

2.  Headdress  or  other  dress  or  decoration. 

"  That  none  weare  upon  their  heads,  or  buskings, 
any  feathers."— Acts  Jo.  I'/.,  1621,  c.  25,  {  i 

busk'-it,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [BusK  (1),  v.]  (Scotch.) 

*  busk'-ry,  *.    [From  busk  (1),  v. ;  and  suffix 
•try.    The  same  as  BUSK  (1),  s.j 

1.  Dress. 

2.  Decoration,  outward  show.    (Lit.  £  fig.) 

"...  put  off  with  ttip  buskri/  or  bravery  of  words, 
when  the  thing  itself  is  lost  and  let  go, .  .  ,"—M'  Ward  : 
Contending!,  p.  324. 

*  busk  y,  *  busk-ie  (2),  o.    [BOSKY.]    The 
same  as  bosky,  i.e.,  woody,  shaded  with  woods. 

"  How  Moodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  buskv  hill." 

Shakeip.:  1  Hen.  IV.,  T.  1. 

t  buss  (1),  *  busse,  *  basse, ».  [In  S  w.  puss  = 
a  puddle,  a  plash,  a  smack,  a  kiss  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
bus ;  Fr.  baiser,  s.  ;  Sp.  beso ;  Port,  beijo ; 
Ital.  bario  ;  Lat.  basiiim  ;  Gael,  biisny  =  n 
smacking  kiss  ;  bus  =  the  mouth  ;  Wei.  bus  = 
the  lip.  Perhaps  imitated  from  the  sound.] 
A  smacking  kiss.  (At  first  good  English,  now 
vulgar  and  ludicrous.) 

*  1.  Originally  :  Of  the  ' jrm  basse,  from  Fr. 
baiser. 

2.  Then:  Of  the  forms  busse,  buss,  from 
the  Teutonic. 


"  But  every  Satyr*  first  did  give  a  >>itm 
To  Helieuure :  so  bu*s,  <  did  abound  " 

Spenser:  /'.  «.,  III.  x.  44. 

buss  (2)  (Eng.),  buss,  «  busse,  *  busshe 
'busch,  *  busche  (Scutch),  s.  [la  Dut 
tins;  Ger.  bij.se ;  O.  Fr.  busse ;  Prov.  bus; 
Low  Lat.  bussa,  busa.] 

*  1.  Originally :   A  large  vessel,  wide,  capa- 
cious, and  well  adapted  for  stowage. 

"  Ane  tnixche  quhilk  was  takin  be  the  Franchemen." 
— Aberd.  Keg.,  A.  1M8,  v.  16.    • 

*  2.  Then  sometimes  :  A  hulk. 

"  Hulk*  or  busies    .    .    ."—Houell :    Letters  (1660). 
(HalliweU:  Contr.  to  Lexicog.) 

3.  Afterwards  and  now  :  A  two-masted  fish- 
ing-vessel  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  tons  burden. 


with  a  cabin  at  each  end.     It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  the  herring  fishery. 

"...  to  drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  busies 
out  of  the  Northern  Ocean. "—Macaulan :  Bist.  £uy.. 
ch.  xix. 

buss-fishing  (Eng.  £  Scotch),  *  bushe- 
flshing  (0.  Scotch),  s.  The  act  of  fishing  in 
busses. 

"That  there  be  no  buehr  fiMng  betwix  the  ylnnd* 
and  the  mayne  laud  .  .  ."—Acts  Cha.  J.,  ed.  1814,  V, 
v.  23& 

buss  (3),  ».    [BasH,  *.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  bush.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  like  our  hills  an'  heathory  hra«s\ 
Ilk  burdie,  buss,  an'  burnie." 

Picken  :  Poemt,  H.  US. 

2.  Fig. :  Shelter.    (Scotch.)    (Or  is  it  from 
another  root  f) 

"My  trunk  of  elid,  but  buss  or  bield. 
Sinks  in  Time's  wintry  rage." 

Burns :  The  Auld  Man. 
bUSS  (4),  S.     [BUS  (3).] 

t  buss  (1),  *  basse,  v.t.  [From  buss  (l),  s. 
(q.v.).  In  Sw.  pussa  ;  Provinc.  Ger.  bussen ; 
Fr.  baiser;  Norm.  Fr  beser ;  Sp.  besar;  Port. 
beijar;  Ital.  baciare;  Lat.  fcosto.]  [Buss,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :    To  give  a  smacking  kiss  to.    (Now 
vulgar  and  ludicrous,  but  not  so  formerly.) 

".  .  .  that  I  lye  batting  with  Berne.'— Sir  T.  Mart 

Workes,  p.  557.      (Itirhartlum.) 

"  Come,  grin  on  me.  and  I  will  think  thou  smilest. 
And  bust  thee  as  thy  wife." 

Shakeip. :  K.  John,  ill  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  come  in  close  contact  with. 

14  Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  cloud*' 

Shakes?. :  Trail.  *  Cress^  iv.  & 
"Thy  knees  busting  the  stones,  .  .  ." 

Ibid..  Coriol..  IH.  S. 

*buss  (2),  v.t.  [Buss  (3),  s.]  To  place  in 
ambush. 

"  Saladyn  priuely  was  bussed  beside  the  flora." 

R.  de  Brunnt.  p.  187. 

*  bussche    mcnt,     *  busse    mcnt, 
•  busche   mcnt,    *  buysclic   ment,   s. 
[BUSHMENT  ]    Ambush. 

"  Leulyn  in  a  wod  a  buuemrnt  he  held." 

a.  Urunne,  p.  242. 

*  bussh   op,  *.    [BISHOP.] 

*  bus'-sie,  a.    [Busuv.]    (Scotch.) 

buss'-  ing,  *  bass  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  ».    [Buss  ' 
v.] 

A.  As  present  participle  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  kissing  with 
a  smacking  sound. 

"  Kissing  and  biuuing  differ  both  in  thin, 
We  b,nsr  our  wantons,  hut  our  wives  we  ki«s  " 
Uerrick:  Workt  p.  21» 

*  biiss'-lng,  s.      [From   Eng.  bushing  (q.v.V 
or  from  Ger.  busch  =.  a  bundle,  a  fardel  (?).] 
Covering. 

"  The  folk  was  fain 
To  put  the  busting  on  thalr  thels." 

Kedsquiiir:  Evergreen,  II  230 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    te,  ce  -c.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


bussle— but 


Ms-sle, ».    [BUSTLE.]    (Scotch.) 

*bust(l),s.    [BuiST.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  box. 

2.  A  tar  mark  upon  sheep,  generally  the 
initials  of  the  proprietor's  name. 

bust  (2),  *.  [Tn  Ger.  biiste ;  Fr.  buste ;  Prov. 
bust;  Sp.  &  Port,  tntsto;  from  Ital.  busto  = 
bust,  stays,  boddice  ;  Low  Lat.  bustum  =  the 
trunk  of  a  body  without  the  head.  Malm 
thinks  that  it  ig  from  Ger.  brust  =  breast.] 
[BKEAST,  Busro.] 
Ordinary  Language  £  Sculpture  : 

1.  A  statue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
i.e.,  the  head,  shoulders,  and  breast,  without 
the  arms. 

"  His  library,  where  butti  of  poet*  dead 
And  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  bead, 
Received  of  wiu  .  .  ." 

Pop* :  Prologue  to  Satira,  235. 

2.  The  chest  or  thorax  of  the  human  body, 
the  trunk,   more  specifically  the  portion  of 
the  human  body  between  the  head  and  the 
waist ;  whether— 

(1)  In  the  actual  person. 
Or  (2)  in  a  statue. 

•  bust,  v.t.    [Etymology  doubtful.     Cf.    baste, 
v.]    To  beat. 

-  Beateth  the  and  butteth  the  a*  his  ibohte  threl." 

Hall  Meidhenhad,  p.  SI. 

bus  -tam-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Busta- 
mente",  its  discoverer,  and  suff  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Rhodonite  (q.v.).  Dana 
makes  it  the  equivalent  of  his  calciferous 
Rhodonite.  It  is  greyish-red  in  colour. 

trus'-tard,  s.  [In  Fr.  outarde ;  Provinc.  &  O. 
Fr.  bistarde,  bostarde,  boustarde ;  Prov.  aus- 
tarde ;  Sp.  avutarda ;  Port,  abefarda,  betarda ; 
Ital.  ottarda ;  from  Lat.  avis  tarda  (Pliny)  — 
slow  bird.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds,  the 
Otis,  which  is  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Otitidae.  [Oris,  OTITID^:.]  Three  species 
occur  in  Britain,  the  Great  Bustard  (Otis  tarda), 
the  Little  Bustard  (0.  tetrix),  and  Macqueen's 
Bustard  (0.  Mavfueeni).  The  Great  Bustard 
was  formerly  common  in  Wiltshire  and  in 
Norfolk,  but  being  large,  the  male  about  four 
feet  long  and  the  female  three,  it  was  too  con- 
spicuous a  bird  to  escape  persecution,  and 
now  it  is  a  rare  visitor.  It  is  one  of  the 
indigenous  animals  which  Sir  Chas.  Lyell 
cites  as  having  been  recently  extirpated  or  all 
but  extirpated  in  England.  (Prin.  of  Geol., 
cli.  xlii.)  It  has  the  plumage  on  the  back 
of  a  bright-yellow  traversed  by  a  number 
of  black  oars,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  being 
greyish.  It  runs  and  flies  well.  It  is  still 
common  on  parts  of  the  Continent.  The 
Little  Bustard  (0.  tetrix)  is  a  Mediterranean 
bird  which  occasionally  straggles  to  Britain. 
It  is  brown  dotted  with  black  above,  and  be- 
neath is  whitish.  The  male  has  a  black  neck 
with  two  white  collars. 

If  Thick-kneed  bustard :  One  of  the  English 
names  for  a  bird,  the  Common  Thick-knee 
(Oidicnemus  BeUonii). 

•bus-te-ous,  "bus-ti-oiis,  a.  [Busru- 
ous.  ] 

*  bfis'-tine,  s.    [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  perhaps 
from  Eug.  fustian,  or  from  O.  Fr.  boutane  =  a 
fabric  made  at  Montpelier.]     A  fabric,   re- 
sembling fustian,  of  foreign  manufacture. 

"  Neat,  neat  she  waa.  In  butrine  waistcoat  clean." 

Ramay  ;  Poems,  ii.  70. 

bus -tie,  "bus'-tel  (t  silent),  *  bits'-le, 
*  bus  -kle,  *  buss  -kle,  v.i.  &  t.  [Bustle  is 
probably  from  Icel.  bustla  =  to  bustle,  to  splash 
about  in  the  water  ;  and  buskle  from  A.S.  bys- 
gian  —  to  be  busy.  (Skeat,  Malm,  <tc.).] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  In  a  good  sense :  To  be  active. 

"  Come,  buttle,  buttle ;  caparison  my  horse." 

£haketi>.  :  Rich.  III.,  v.  S. 

2.  In  a  slightly  bad  sense :  To  move  about  in 
a  fussy  manner ;  to  go  hither  and  thither  with 
agitation,  and  generally  with  unnecessary  noise 
or  stir. 

"  Wherefore  now  began  the  bisshnpes  to  buttkle  and 
bear  rule. "—Joye:  Expot.  of  Dan, el,  ii. 
"  Awing  the  world,  and  buttling  to  be  great ! " 

OranriUe. 

"  Of  idle  busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Run  buttling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste. 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  49. 


t  B.  Transitive :  To  cause  to  move  about 
with  unnecessary  noise  or  stir ;  to  jostle,  to 
push  about. 

bus  -tie  (1)  (t  silent)  (Eng.).  bus  -sle  (Scotch), 
*.  [From  bustle,  v.  (q.v.).  In  leel.  bustl  = 
a  bustle,  the  splashing  about  of  a  fish.]  The 
act  of  hurrying  about  with  much  noise,  gene- 
rally to  an  unnecessary  extent ;  stir,  agitation, 
tumult 

"  The  buttle  of  the  mariners. 
In  stillness  or  iu  storm." 
Wordnoorth:  The  Blind  Hightand  Bog. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bustle, 
tumult,  and  uproar: — "Bustle  has  most  of 
hurry  in  it ;  tumult  most  of  disorder  and  con- 
fusion ;  uproar  most  of  noise  :  the  hurried 
movements  of  one,  or  many,  cause  a  bustle; 
disorderly  struggles  of  many  constitute  a 
tumult ;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing 
voices  produces  an  uproar.  Bustle  is  fre- 
quently not  the  effect  of  design,  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  many  persons  coming 
together ;  tumult  commonly  arises  from  a 
general  effervescence  in  the  minds  of  a  mul- 
titude ;  uproar  is  the  consequence  either  of 
general  anger  or  mirth.  A  crowded  street 
will  always  be  in  a  bustle  ;  contested  elections 
are  always  [not  even  in  the  olden  time 
'always,'  and  now  under  the  ballot  rarely] 
accompanied  with  a  great  tumult ;  drinking 
parties  make  a  considerable  uproar,  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  intemperate  mirth."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

bus  -tie  (2)  (t  silent),  *.  [Etymology  doubtful 
Perhaps  connected  with  busk  (2),  s.]  A  pad 
or  cushion,  formerly  worn  by  ladies  beneath 
their  dress  to  expand  their  skirts  behind,  and 
relieve  the  wearer  of  part  of  their  weight.  It 
was  called  also  a  bishop. 

t  oils-tier  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  bustle;  -er.] 
One  who  bustles  ;  an  active,  stirring  man. 

"Forgive  him,  then,  thot.  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  little  worth,  an  idler  ill  the  best." 

Covtper :  Task.  bk.  vi. 

bus  -tllng  (t  silent),  bus  -tel-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [BUSTLE,  v.] 

*  bus'-to  (pi.  busloes),  t.  [Ital.  busto.]  [BUST, 
s.J  A  bust  (  prose  and  poeti-y). 


"  Worn  on  the  edge  of  days,  the  brass  consumes, 
The  Inifto  moulders,  and  the  deep-cut  marble, 
Unsteady  to  the  steel,  gives  up  its  charge." 

R.  Blair :  The  Grave. 

*  bus  tu  ous,  *  bus-te-ous,  *  bus-  ti-  ous, 

*  bous-tous,  s.    [BoisTous.]   Large  in  size  ; 
strong,  powerful ;  terrible,  fierce  ;  rough,  un- 
polished,   boisterous,    rude.     (Dunbar :    The 
Thrissel  and  the  Rose,  5 ;  Doug.:  Virgil,  131,27  ; 
Lyndsay:  Warkis  (1592),  p.  167.) 

*  bus -tu-ous-ness,    s.       [BOISTOUSNESS.] 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.)    (Doug.  :  Virg.,  374,45.) 

bus'-y,  *bus'-le,  *bus'-i  (us  as  Iz),  *bes'-y, 

*  bes'-l,  *  bis'-y,  *  bis'-i  (Eng.),  bus'-y, 

'  biz'-zy  (Scotch),  a.    [A.S.  bysig,  bisig,  bysi 
(Somner) ;  Dut.  being.]    [BUSINESS.] 

1.  Of  persons,  or  of  the  inferior  animals : 
Occupied  so  that  the  attention  is  fixed  on  what 
is  being  done ;  occupied,  with  much  work  to 
be  done. 

(1)  Occupied  at  the  time  to  which  attention 
is  being  directed. 

"  Oude  ale  keeps  me  bare  and  May, 

Oaurs  me  tipple  till  I  be  dizzy. 
RemiLint  of  ffithtdale  Song,  p.  90.    (Jamieton. ) 
"  Sir,  ray  mistress  sends  you  word 
That  she  is  busy  and  she  cannot  come." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shreta,  v.  2. 

(2)  Troublesome  ;  vexatiously  meddlesome. 

"The  Christians,  sometimes  valiantly  receiving  the 
enemy,  and  sometimes  charging  them  again,  repulsed 
the  proud  enemy,  still  baty  with  them."— Knolles : 
Stttory  of  the  Turkt. 

(3)  Habitually  occupied,  with  only  neces- 
sary remission  ;  bustling,  active,  industrious. 

(a)  In  a  good  or  in  an  indifferent  sense: 
Occupied, 

" .  .  .  or  the  controversy  of  opinions,  wherein  the 
buty  world  has  been  so  much  employed."—  Temple. 

(b}  In  a  bad  sense  :  Fussy,  meddling. 
"On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  6i/«v  ape." 

Shaketp.  :  Mid.  Nightt&ream,  it.  1. 

2.  Of  things  per  sonified:  At  work  temporarily 
or  habitually.     Used— 

(1)  Of  the  hands,  feet,  &c.,  or  other  material 
instruments  of  man's  action. 

"  Display  with  btity  and  laborious  hand 
The  blessings  of  the  most  indebted  land." 

Cotrper:  £xpottulation. 


(2)  Of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  human 
mi  ud. 

"  This  iiuy  pow'r  is  working  day  and  night." 

Anta 

(3)  Of  such  abstract  conceptions  as  rumour, 
scandal,  science,  culture. 


And  of  unholy  nature,  i 
And  buiy  with  thy  naii 

liyron  :  Manfred,  Hi.  1. 

f  Compounds  of  obvious  sigr.ification  : 
Busy-looking  (Pope),  busy-minded. 

bus'-?  (us  as  Iz),  •  bus  i-en,  «  bis  i  en 

(pret.  busied),  r.t.  &  i.  [From  busy,  a.  (q.v.)i 
A.S.  bysigan,  bysgian.'] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  keep  busy,  to  engage, 
to  employ  industriously  or  with  unremitting 
attention. 


It  It  is  followed  by  with,  in,  about,  amid, 
&c.,  or  by  an  infinitive. 

"  Be  it  thy  course  to  bun  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels. 

Shaketp. :  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

"...  butted  with  dice  and  claret,  love  letters  and 
challenges."— Macaulay  :  Bi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

"  The  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools  have  been 
much  bulled  about  genus  and  species."— Locke. 

H  It  is  often  used  reflexively. 

"  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned  he  does  not  butt 
himself  by  entering  deep  into  any  party."— Swift. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  active,  to  be  mucb 
engaged. 

"  Martha  bisyde  about*  moche  seruyce."—  WiMiffe  : 
Luke  x.  40. 

"  Naf  I  now  to  busy  bot  bare  thre  dayes." 

Sir  Gaw.  and  the  Or.  Knight,  l.OM. 

bUS'-y-bod-y  (US  as  Iz),  s.  [Eng.  busy ;  body.] 
A  person  at  a  certain  period  or  habitually 
engaged  with  things  with  which  he  has  no 
duty  or  no  clear  call  to  intermeddle.  (Used 
of  either  sex.) 

"And  withal  they  [the  younger  widows]  learn  to  be 
idle,  wandering  about  from  house  to  house,  and  not 
only  idle  but  tattlers  also,  and  butybndirt,  speaking 
things  which  they  ought  not."— 1  Tim.,v.  IS. 

ad  been 
loutany 


"  William  thought  him  a  bust/body  who  had 
>roi  erly  punished  for  runnine  into  danger  withot 
all  of  duty."—  Macaulay :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

bus'-y-Ing  (us  as  Iz),  pr.  par.    [BUSY,  ».] 

*  bus  y-ship,    *  bis  -i-schipe,    *  bes-1- 

ship,  s.    [O.  Eng.  bisi,  besi  —  Eng.  busy,  and 
suffix  -ship.]    Business,  exercise. 

"Licomliche  bititchipe  is  to  lutel  wraith."— Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  884. 

but  (1),  « butte,  *  bute,  *  bot,  •  bote, 
*  buton,  *  boute,  *  butcn,  prep.,  con}., 
adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  butan,  buton,  butun,  buta, 
bute,  as  prep.  =  without,  except ;  as  conj.  = 
unless,  except,  save,  but  (Bosworth),  from  A.S. 
be,  Eng.  6i  =  by,  titan,  ute  =  without,  beyond  ; 
O.  Sax.  biulan,  butan.  [Our.]  In  Dut.  buiten 
=•  without,  out,  besides,  except.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

If  Technically  it  is  one  of  separation  or 
exclusion  (Bain :  Higher  Eng.  Gram.)  Its 
signification  is  excepting. 

1.  Except,  unless,  besides,  save. 

"...  and  we  have  no  objection  but  the  obscurity  of 
several  passages  by  our  ignorance  in  facts  and  persona." 
— Swift. 

2.  Without 

"  "Touch  not  the  cat  iu*  a  glove ;  •  the  motto  of  th« 
Macintoshes."  (Jamieton.) 

B.  As  conjunction : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

H  Technically  it  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunc- 
tion of  the  division  called  adversatives,  and 
the  subdivision  arrestives,  that  is,  it  is  a  con- 
junction in  which  the  second  sentence  or 
clause  is  in  opposition  to  the  one  preceding  it, 
and  arrests  an  inference  which  that  first  sen- 
tence or  clause  would  else  hnvp  suggested. 
(Bain:  higher  Eng.  Gram.)  Its  significations 
are — 

1.  Properly  or  strictly : 

(I)  Yet  still,  notwithstnnding  which,  con- 
trary to  what  might  have  been  exacted. 

^[  It  expresses  that  the  inference  which 
would  naturally  be  deduced  from  the  first  of 
the  two  clauses  which  it  couples  together  can- 
not legitimately  be  drawn,  there  being  a  dis- 
turbing element  which  destroys  its  validity. 

"  The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother  than  butter, 
but  war  was  in  his  heart.;  his  words  were  softer  than 
oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swords."—  Ptatmt,  Iv.  SL 

t  (2)  Excepting  that,  except  that,  unless 
that,  were  it  not  that,  had  it  not  been  that 


boil,  bo"y;  pout,  iofrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     pb  = 
-dan.  -tian  =  sbau.     t  ion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -tie,  &c.  =  bel,  t*L 
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but— butchering 


H  Properly  it  is  an  ellipsis  for  but  that. 

"  And,  but  my  uob'e  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  uu  such  baseness 
A«  jealous  creature*  are.  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking." 

simkrip. :  Othello,  lit.  4. 

(3)  Except,  unless,   otherwise  than,  other- 
wise than  that. 

"  I  should  sin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother." 

Shuketp.:  Temp.,  L  2. 
"  Who  shall  believe 


2.  More  loosely :  Yet,  still,  however,  added 
to  which  ;  as  a  complementary  statement  to 
which. 

T  In  this  second  sense  it  is  used,  though 
there  is  no  disappointment  of  expectation 
with  regard  to  the  inference  derivable  from 
the  first  clause. 

(1)  Yet,  still,  however,  nevertheless. 

"...  he  [Naaiuan  |  was  also  a  mighty  man  in  v»lour; 
tut  he  was  a  leper."— 2  Kings,  v.  1. 

(2)  Added  to  which,  as   a  complementary 
statement  to  which. 

"  By  the  blessing  of  the  upright  the  city  Is  exalted : 
but  it  is  overthrown  by  the  mouth  of  the  wicked."— 
Prat.  xi.  11. 

If  In  the  foregoing  example  there  is  an  op- 
position between  the  words  exalted  and  over- 
thrown, and  between  upright  and  wicked,  but 
the  second  clause,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  com- 
plementary and  not  antithetical  to  the  first. 

(3)  Without  this  consequence  following, 

"  Fr  >sts  that  cnnstrain  the  ground, 
Do  seldom  their  usurping  power  withdraw 
But  raging  floods  pursue  their  hasty  hand ' 

Dryden. 

(4)  Than. 

"The  full  moon  was  no  sooner  up  and  shining  in  all 
its  brightness,  but  he  oiieued  the  gate  of  Paradise."— 
Guardian. 

(5)  Therefore,  but  that,  that,  for  anything 
otherwise  than  that. 

"  It  Is  not  therefore  impossible  but  1 1 jay  alter  the 
complexion  of  my  \>l:iys."—Uri/iten. 

"...  many  looking  but  he  should  have  died."— 
Bpa'ding.  i.  18.  (Jnmiaon.) 

*  (6)  Provided  that. 

"  But  onlych  he  haue  the  crystendom." 

K'M.  of  Brunne,  5,764. 
IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Logic :  The  connecting  word  which  in- 
troduced the  minor  term  of  a  syllogism. 

"  God  will  one  time  or  another  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil.  But  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  made  in  this  world  ;  therefore  there  must  be 
another  world,  wherein  this  difference  shall  be  made." 
—  Watts :  Loijtck. 

U  The  word  but  in  such  a  case  being  use- 
less, and  even  incorrect,  is  omitted  by  Whately 
and  other  modern  logicians. 

"All  wits  are  dreaded  ;  some  who  are  an  ml  red  are 
wits  ;  therefore  some  who  are  admired  are  dreaded."— 
WhaMy :  Logic.  II..  iii.  i  6. 

2.  Math. :  As  assumed  or  formally  proved. 

"...  therefore  the  side  DB  is  greater  than  the  side 
BC :  but  DB  is  equal  to  BA  uid  AC."— Xim'on :  Jiuclid, 
bk.  i  ,  prop.  20. 

C.  As  adv. : 

*  1.  Without. 

"Whose  wule  met  beon  buten.'—Ancren  Riwle.y. 
418. 
2.  Not  more  than,  only. 


D.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  word  but  or  the  Idea  which  it  ex- 
presses. 

"  If  they  [a  man's  virtues]  be  like  a  clear  light,  emi- 
nent, they  will  stab  him  with  a  but  of  detraction."— 
Fell/tarn,  pt  i.,  Kes.  60.  (Slchardton.) 

2.  A  hindrance,  an  impediment.    (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

XL  In  special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  But-and,  but  and,  botand,  bot  and,  conj. 
[O.  Eng.  but,  bot,  £c.]    Besides. 

"  Or  I  sail  brenn  yoursel  therein, 
Bot  and  your  tables  three." 
Edom  o  Gordon,  Percy*  RMgu.es,  i.  88. 

2.  But  for  :  Without,  had  it  not  been  for. 

"  Rash  man.  forbear  !  but  for  some  unbelief, 
My  joy  had  been  as  fatal  as  my  grief."    Waller. 

3.  But-if,   bot  if,  but  if,   but  gif,  bute  if: 
Unless,  except. 


"  I  cannot  gif  yon  that  pre-emynence  and  place,  but 
gif  I  knew  some  excellent  godlie  learning  and  gucle 
me  in  you  mair  than  all  the  anceant  Doctourfi."— 
Kennedy  of  Corrraguell  in  KeitKs  Hat.,  A  pp.  p.  197. 
(Jamieion.) 

4.  But  persaving  :  W'thout  being  seen. 
"  Thai  set  thalr  *ie<lderes  to  the  wall, 
And  but  persaving,  com  vp  all." 

Harbour  :  Bruce,  xvll.  81-1 


5.  But  that,  bote  that,  bute  that,  button  thatt, 
buton  that  :  Unless,  except 

"  He  woldr  al  his  klneloud  selten  on  heore  lond, 
bute  that  he  ideoped  weore  king  of  than  loude."— 
Layamon,  iii.  262. 

5.  But  yet  :  Yet,  still,  notwithstanding, 
stated  more  emphatically. 

"  But  yet.  Madam  - 
I  do  not  like  but  net  ;  It  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  :  fie  upon  but  t/tt  I 
But  yet  is  as  a  gaoler,  to  brine  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

fihukesp.  :  Ant.  A  Cleop.,  it  5. 

bnt-and,  prep.    [BUT,  E  (i).] 
but  if,  conj.    [BUT,  E  (3).] 

but  (2),  butt,  prep.,  adv.,  &  s.  [From  A.S. 
butan,  buton,  butun,  (prep.)  =  without,  except. 
From  prefix  be  and  utan  =  without,  beyond.] 
(Scotch.) 

A.  As  prep.  :  Towards  the  outer  part  of  the 
house. 

"  Lifts  up  his  head,  and  looking  butt  the  floor  " 

Ross  •'  Helenore.  first  ed.,  p.  74. 

"  Flaught  bred  upon  her  but  the  house  he  sprang." 

Ibid,  p.  78. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

L  Towards  the  outer  apartment  of  a  house. 

"And  but  echo  come  into  the  hall  anone  ; 
And  syne  sho  went  to  se  gif  ony  come." 

Dunbar  :  .Unit  land  Poemt,  p.  70. 

2.  In  the  outer  apartment. 

"  .  .  .  to  the  hernia  fer  but  swelt  blenkis  I  cast" 
Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  63.    (Jamieion.) 

If  But-and-ben,  a.  :  Outside  and  inside  ; 
pertaining  to  the  two  rooms  of  a  two-roomed 
cottage. 

C.  A*  substantive  :  The  outer  room  in  a  two- 
roamed  cottage.     It  is  the  kitchen,  while  the 
"  ben  "  (be—  in),  or  inner  room,  is  the  parlour. 
[BEN.]    (Scotch.) 

"  Moiiy  blenkis  ben  our  the  but  [that]full  far  sittia," 
Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  62.    (Jamieion.) 

but  (3),  s.  &  a.  [Burr.]  Ike  thick  end  of  any- 
thing. [Burr.] 

but  end,  butt-end,  «. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Lit.  :  The  thick  end  of  anything  ;  thus 
the  but-end  of  a  musket  or  rifle  is  the  end 
opposite  to  the  muzzle. 

"Another  had  rudely  pushed  back  a  woman  with  the 
but  end  of  his  musket.  —Macautay  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  The  most  important  portion  of 
anything. 

"  Amen  ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  t 
That  is  the  buM-end  of  a  mother's  blessing." 
Shakesp.  :  aichard  111.,  il  2. 

IL  Gardening  :  In  a  similar  sense. 

U  The  but  end  of  a  tree  :  The  part  of  the 
stem  nearest  the  root  ;  the  part  at  which  the 
lowest  measurement  is  taken. 

but-hinges,  s.  pi.    [Burr,  HINGES.] 

*  but  (4),  s.    [Dut.  bot  ;  Sw.  butta  ;  Ger.  biitt.] 
The  pecten  or  scallop-shell  (?).     [Burr  (6).] 

"But,  fyscne.    Pecten."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

but  (1),  v.t.  [Contracted  from  Eng.  abut  or  Fr. 
abouter.]  To  abut 

*  but  (2),  v.  impers.  [BOOT,  v.  impers.]  (Scotch.) 

but  al-an-me,  8.  [Eng.,  &c.,  but(yl)  ; 
alanine.] 

Chem.:  Amidoisovaleric  acid  CsH^NHjX^ 
or  (H3C>2CH.CH(NH2).OC(OH).  it  occurs 
in  the  pancreas  of  the  ox.  It  can  be  formed 
by  heating  bromoisovaleric  acid  with  ammonia. 
It  crystallises  in  shining  plates,  which  can  be 
sublimed.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water. 

bu'-tane,  s.  [From  Eng.  ,  &c.  ,  butyl  ;  suff.  -ane.  ] 
Chem.  :  A  compound,  also  called  Tetrane, 
C4Hio.  It  exists  in  two  modifications  :  (1) 
Normal  Butane,  CHs-CHj-CH^CHs  or  Diethyl, 
a  paraffin  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  petroleum, 
also  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  zinc 
in  sealed  tubes  to  100°.  It  is  a  colourless  gas 
which  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  boiling 

at  1'C.    (2)  Isobutane,  CHs-CH^gs-  is  ob- 

tained from  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  by'  convert- 
ing it  into  tertiary  butyl  iodide  and  acting  on 
that  with  nascent  hydrogen.  It  is  a  gas  which 
liquifies  af"»7°. 


cr,   *  bo9h'-er,   *bO9h'-ere, 

*  bow^h  -er,  *  boufh'-er,  «.  &  a.  [Fr. 
boucher;  Prov.  bochier;  ItaL  beccaio,  beccaro; 
Low  Lat.  bocherius  =  (1)  a  killer  of  goats  (2) 
a  butcher  generally.  From  O.  Fr.  toe  ;  Fr. 


bouc;  ItaL  oecco  =  a  goat,  a  buck.]  [Buc« 
(2),  r] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :   One  who  makes  a  livelihood  by 
killing  sheep,  oxen,  and  other  animals,  and 
selling  their  flesh  as  human  food. 

"  The  harbour,  and  the  bowcher,  and  the  smyth." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2,027. 

"  Bochere.    Camifex,  macellarius."— Prompt.  Par*. 
"The  captains  were  butchen,  tailors,  shoemakers."— 
Macanlay  :  II, si.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  of  sanguinary  character ; 
a  man  delighting  in  bloodshed. 

"...  now  fastened  on  the  prince  who  had  put  down 
the  rebellion  the  nickname  of  Butcher."— M  acini  lay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
butcher-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  shrike.    [2  PL] 

2.  Plural  (butcher-birds) : 

(1)  One  of  the  English  names  of  the  genus 
Lanius.    The  species  are  so  denominated  be- 
cause they  cruelly  impale  on  a  thorn  the  small 
birds,  small  quadrupeds,  insects,  and  worms 
on  which  they  feed.     They  are  also  called, 
shrikes.    Three  are  known  in  Britain. 

(a)  The  Great  Grey  Butcher-bird,  or  Shrike 
(Lanius  excubitor). 

(b)  The  Bed-backed  Shrike  or  Butcher-bird 
(Lanius  collurio). 

(c)  The  Woodchat  Shrike  (Lanius  rutilus.) 
[LANIUS,  SHRIKE.] 

(2)  A  name  for  the  True  Shrikes,  or  Laniinse, 
the  first  sub-family  of  Laniadse.     [LANIIN*, 
SHRIKES.] 

butcher -broom,  s.  The  same  as 
BUTCH ER'S-BROOM  (q.v.). 

butcher-knife,  s.  A  knife  for  cutting 
meat.  The  tang  of  the  blade  is  usually  riveted 
between  two  scales,  which  form  the  handle. 

butcher-meat,  s.    [BUTCHER'S-MEAT.] 

*  butcher-row,  s.    A  row  of  shambles. 

"  How  large  a  shambles  and  butcher-row  would  such 
make ! "—  Whitlock :  Manners  of  the  Eng. .  p.  97. 

*  butcher-sire,  s.  One  who  kills  his  child. 

"Or  butcher-tire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life." 

Shaketp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  768. 

butcher's  broom,  s.  [So  called  because 
the  green  shoots  of  the  plant  were  formerly 
used  by  butchers  to  sweep  their  blocks.]  The 
English  name  of  the  Ruscus,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Liliacere  (Lilyworts), 
and  the  section  Asparagese.  The  Common. 
Butcher's-broom  (Ruscus  aculeatm)  is  wild  in 
England,  being  the  only  native  monocotyledon- 
ous  shrub.  It  has  a  rigid  branched  stem,  very 
rigid  and  pungent,  witn  ovate,  acuminate  leaf- 
like  expansion,  with  a  solitary  inconspicuous 
white  flower  on  their  upper  surface.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  red  berry  almost  as  large  as  a 
cherry.  The  tender  shoots  have  sometimes 
been  gathered  by  tlie  poor  in  spring  and  eaten 
like  asparagus.  There  are  several  foreign 
species. 

butcher's  meat,    butcher-meat,  s. 

Such  animal  food  as  a  butcher  deals  in,  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from  fish, 
fowl,  shellfish,  and  such  like. 

butcher's  prick-tree,  s.  Two  plants 
— (1)  Hhamnus  Frangula,  (2)  Euonymus  euro- 
pceus. 

t  butcher-work,  s.  The  work  of  a  butcher. 
(Contemptuously  applied  to  slaughter  in  war.) 

"  That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work."' 
Byron  :  Child*  Harold,  it.  67. 

but9h'-er,  v.t.     [From  butcher,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1 1.  Lit. :   To  kill  an  animal,  in  butcher 
fashion,  for  food. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  put  a  human  being  to  death  with 
sanguinary  and  remorseless  cruelty. 

"...  to  strip  and  butcher  the  fugitives  who  tried  to 
escape  by  the  pass."—  Macanlay :  Hitt.  t'.ng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(2)  To  destroy  (anything). 

"And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butcJier'd." 
Shaketp.:  Sich  111.,  i.  8. 

but9h'  crcd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BUTCHER,  v.] 
butch'-er-!ng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BUTCHER,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particlp.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  trade  of  a  butchex 
(Lit.  £  fig.) 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w8t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  w<?U,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te.  oa  -  e.    ey  -  a.   qu  -  lew* 


toutcherliness  — butomus 
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"  Six  thousand  years  are  near  hand  fled. 
Sin'  I  was  to  the  Imtch'ring  tired." 

liunu :  Death  and  Jjoclor  UornbooK. 

butchering  tool,  s.  A  contemptuous 
appellation  for  a  sword. 

"But  as  yet,  though  the  soldier  wears  openly,  and 
even  iiarades,  his  bntcharing-iool,  nowhere,  far  as  I 
have  travelled,  did  the  schoolmaster  make  show  of  his 
instructiug-tool."— Carlyle:  Sartur  Restirtui,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

*  but9h'-er-ll-ness,    s.      [Eng.    butcherly; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  butcherly  or  re- 
sembling a  butcher.    (Johnson.) 

t  butch'-er-ly,  *  boo9h'-eiMy,  a.     [Eng. 
tnticher;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  persons  :     Butcher-like,    sanguinary, 
cruel. 

2.  Of  things: 

t  (1)  Subjectively :  As  if  inspired  by  a  but- 
cher ;  as  if  one  were  being  butchered. 

"There  is  a  way,  which  brought  into  schools,  would 
take  away  this  butcherly  fear  in  making  of  Latin."— 
Asrham. 

(2)  Objectively  :  Butcher-like,  cruel. 

"  What  stratatcems,  how  fell,  bow  butcherly, 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  lieget !" 

Shakesp. :  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 

but9h'-er-y,  *bO9b'-er-y,  *bo9h'-er-Ie, 

*.    [Eng.  b>itcher ;  -y.    In  Fr.  boucherie.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  procedure  of  a  butcher  in  killing 
animals  for  food. 

"Yet  this  iiinn,  so  Ignorant  in  modern  butchery,  has 
cut  up  half  an  hundred  heroes,  and  iiuartered  five  or 
six  miserable  lovers,  iu  every  tragedy  he  has  written." 
—Pope. 

*2.  A  slaughter-house,  a  place  where  animals 
are  killed  or  human  beings  in  large  numbers 
put  to  death. 

"  This  is  uo  place ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery  ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it." 

Shnkesp. :  As  you  like  It,  ii.  3. 

EL  Figuratively:  Cruel  and  remorseless 
slaughter  of  human  beings,  especially  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

"  I  did  suliorn 
To  do  this  ruthless  piece  of  butchery." 

MuileiiJ. :  Kichura  111.,  iv.  3. 

"The  butchery  was  terrible."  —  ilacaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  bute,  v.t.   [From  Icel.  &  S  w.  byta  =  to  change, 
to  exchange,  to  truck,  to  shirt,  to  divide,  to 
share  ;  Dan.  bytte  =  to  exchange  ;  Dut.  buiten 
=  to  pilfer,  to  get  booty.]     [Boor  (1),   v. ; 
BOOTY,  SUITING.]    (Scotch.) 

*  0.  Scuts  Law :  To  divide  for  a  prey.  (Used 
specially  of  prizes  at  sea.) 

" .  .to  bute  and  part  the  prizes  takin  ather  in  thair 
presence  or  absence.  —Balfour :  Pract.,  p.  636. 

"bute,  pret.  ofv.    [BEAT,  v.]    Beat 

"  By  that  he  bauede  y-blowe  a  Waste, 
On  the  toun  thay  bute  labours  faste,  and  made  noyse 
horryble." 

Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  3,895-96. 

*  bute,  s.     [BOOT  (1),  s.    From  bute,  v,] 

1.  Remedy,  help.     (Rowlande  and    Ottuell 
(ed.  Herrtage),  495.) 

2.  Booty. 

"  And  gif  it  beis  inair,  it  sail  remane  to  bute  and 
parting."— Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  640. 

*  bute,  prep.  &  conj.    [BUT.] 

bute  if,  conj.    [Bui  IF.] 

bu'-te-a,  s.    Named  after  John,  Earl  of  Bute 
(1713-92),  a  munificent  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
consisting  of  trees  and  scandent  shrubs. 
Biitea  frondosa  (Downy-branched  Butea)  is  a 
large  tree  called  in  India  pullus,  whence  the 
name  Plassy,  the  locality  of  the  celebrated 
battle  on  June  23,  1757,  which  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  Indian  empire.  It  has  large 
axillary  and  terminal  racemes  of  deep-red 
downy  flowers,  which  dye  cotton  cloth,  pre- 
viously impregnated  with  a  solution  of  alum, 
or  of  alum  and  tartar,  a  fine  yellow  colour. 
They  are  used  also  as  a  discutient  to  indolent 
tumours.  The  gum-lac  of  commerce  comes 
from  the  same  tree. 

*  bute'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BTJTE,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  dividing  goods  captured  ;  the 
state  of  being  so  divided. 

"...  the  haill  richt  that  thay  sail  haue  to  the  said 
prize,  and  buteing  of  gudis,  .  .  "— Balfour:  Pract., 

p.  638. 

2.  The  goods  divided. 


"  Of  all  pillage,  the  capitane,  the  master.  Ac-,  gettis 
na  part  nor  bu.tr.ing,  hot  it  sail  he  equallie  dividit 
aniHiig  the  remaneut  of  the  compauie  mariueris  that 
mak  watch,  aud  gaugis  to  the  ruder."—  Balfour  ,  ; 
Pi  act.,  p.  640. 

bute  -lang,  «.  [From  O.  Scotch  bute  =  a  butt, 
and  lang  —  long,  length.)  The  length  or  dis- 
tance between  one  butt,  used  in  archery,  and 
another. 

"  As  his  maiestle  wes  within  tua  pair  of  bittelangii 
to  the  towue  of  I>erth,  .  .  ."—  Acti  Jo.  VI.,  1600  (eU. 
1814),  p.  20,;. 

*  bute  -lesse,  *  botc'-lesse,  a.    [BOOTLESS.] 

(Murte  Arthure,  9S1  &  1,014.) 

*  bu-ten,  prep.  &  adv.    [A.S.  butan.]    About. 

"Those  buten  uoe  long  swing  he  dreg." 

Story  of  lion.  &  Kxod.,  566. 

bu'-tene,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  but(yin\  and  -ene,  a 
termination  used  for  hydrocarbons  having  the 
formula  CnH./u.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

Chem.  :  An  organic,  diatomic,  fatty  radical, 
C4H8",  called  also  Butyleue,  Quartene,  and 
Tetrene.  There  are  three  modifications  of  it, 
having  the  formula  C^g.  Normal  Butene, 
=  CH2  ;  Pseudo  -  buteue, 
=  CH—  CH3  ;  Iso  butene, 


Normal-butene  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  primary-butyl-iodide 
(CH3—  CH2—  CH2—  CH.,I.),  or  by  the  action 
of  zinc  ethide  ZnfC;.].^  on  brom-ethene 
(CH2~  CHBr).  It  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  at  10"  it  is  condensed  into  a  liquid. 

Pseudo-butene  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  a  pseudo-butyl-iodide 
(CH3-CH2-CHI-CH3).  It  boils  at  3°.  It 
can  also  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
amyl  alcohol  at  red  heat. 

Iso-butene  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alco- 
holic potash  and  tertiary  -butyl-iodide,  or  by  the 
electrolysis  of  isovaleric  acid.  It  boils  at  6°. 
It  is  absorbed  by  strong  H2So4  ;  on  diluting 
with  water  and  distilling,  tertiary-butyl-alcohol 
is  obtained,  C(CH3)3OH.  The  di-bromides  of 
the  three  isomeric  butenes,  C^sEt^,  boil  — 
normal  at  160°,  iso  at  159°,  and  pseudo  at  149°. 

B.  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compound.) 

butene  glycols,  s.pl.  Chemical  com- 
pounds, ,C4Hg(OH)2,  called  also  butylene 
alcohols  'and  quartene  alcohols.  They  are 
diatomic  alcohols.  Six  are  theoretically  pos- 
sible. The  following  have  been  examined  :— 

1.  Normal  Butene  Glycol  : 
CH3-CH(OH)-CH2-.CH2(OH).    Formed  by 
leaving  a  cold  mixture  of  acetic  aldehyde  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  a  few  days,  when 
aldol,    the    aldehyde    of    butene   glycol,    is 
formed  ;  this  is  treated  with  sodium  amal- 
gam.    It  is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at  204°.    By 
oxidating  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  con- 
verted, first  into  crptonic  aldehyde,  then  into 
acetic  and  oxalic  acids. 

2.  Ethyl  Glycol  : 

CH3-CH2-CH(OH)-CH2(OH).    obtained 
from  normal  butene  bromide  by  saporification 
with  caustic  potash.     It  is  a  viscid  liquid, 
boiling  at  192°.    By  rapid  oxidation  it  is  con- 
verted into  oxalic  acid,  but  by  dilute  nitric 
acid  into  glycollic  and  glyoxylic  acids. 

3.  TsobuUneGlycol  :  g|^>C(OH)-CH2(OH), 

or  dimethyl  glycol.  It  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing isobufiene  bromide  for  several  days  with 
potassium  carbonate.  It  boils  at  178°.  Oxi- 
dised by  potassium  permanganate  into  car- 
bonic and  acetic  acid. 

bu'-te-6,  s.    [Lat.  buteo  =  a  buzzard.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-family  Buteoninse. 
There  are  two  British  species,  Buteo  fuscits,  the 
Brown  or  Common  Buzzard,  and  B.  lagopus, 
the  Rough-legged  Buzzard.  [BUZZARD.] 

bu-te-o-m'-nse,  s.  pi    [From  Lat.  buteo  =  a 
buzzard,  and  f.  pi.  surf,  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Falconidse,  con- 
taining the  Buzzards,  'it  is  placed  near  the 
Aquilinae  (Eagles),  and  has  a  remote  affinity 
to  the  Vulturidse  (Vultures).  [BUZZARD.] 

bu-te  -6  nine,  a.    [BUTEONINSE.]    Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  the  Buzzards. 

*  buth,   *  bnthe,  1,    2,  and  3  pert.  pi.  pr. 
indie,  ofv.    [BEN.]    Are. 

"  Ne  buth  here  in  this  bonr  but  our  «elue  tweyne." 
William  of  Puleme.  4,447. 


"  [AJ  if  thay  two  ue  hnth  nogbt  boldel  aghen  me  to 
flghte  on  stoure  " 

Sir  f'erumbrat  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  4, 1.  100. 

*  buths-carle,  s.  pi      [A.S.   butse-carl  =  a 
sailor.] 

0.  Law :  Mariners,  seamen.    (Selden  :  Mare 
Clausum,  184.)    (Wharton.) 

biit-lcr.  *  but'-tel-ar,  *  bu'-tel-er, 
*  bot'-tel-er,  *  bot'-ll-er,  *  bot  -el-er, 
*b6t'-ler,  s.  [Fr.  bouteiller;  "Norm.  Fr. 
butuiller;  Prov.  buteillier ;  Sp.  botillero ;  ItaL 
bottigliere;  Low  Lat.  buticularius.  From  Fr. 
bouteille;  Norm.  Fr.  butu-ille  =  a  bottle.J 
[BOTTLE.] 
*  1.  A  cup-bearer. 

"This  liuteler  Joseph  gone  for-gat" 

Story  of  Gen.  *  Exod.,  2,098. 

"Botlere  (bottler.  P.).  Pincerna,  promut,  prop* 
nator,  acaliculis,  Cath."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

"And  thoo  shall  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his 
hand,  after  the  former  manner  when  thou  wast  his 
butler."— Qen.  xl.  13. 

2.  An  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  wine 
for  the  royal  tables,  and  certain  duties  con- 
nected with  the  import  of  wine.    [BUTLER- 
AGE.] 

3.  The  head  male  servant  of  a  household, 
who  has  charge  of  the  plate,  wines,  &c, 

"  This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler' I 
manner  of  writing  it."— Spectator. 

*  bUt'-ler-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  butler,  and 

surf,  -age.]  An  ancient  hereditary  duty  belong- 
ing to  the  crown.  It  was  the  right  of  taking 
two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship  importing 
twenty  tuns  or  more  into  England.  This  right, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  great  roll  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  8  Richard  I.,  was  commuted  under 
Edward  I.  for  a  duty  of  two  shillings  on  every 
tun  imported  by  merchant  strangers.  The 
proceeds  were  given  to  the  king's  butler, 
whence  the  name  butlerage.  It  was  called 
also  prisage  of  wines.  (Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  8.) 

"Those  ordinary  finances  are  casual  or  uncertain, 
as  be  the  escheats,  the  customs,  butlerage,  and  im- 
post"— Bacon. 

biit-lcr  ship,   *  but '-tel-lar-shyppe,  ». 

[Eng.  butler,  and  sutf.  -ship.]  The  office  or 
functions  of  a  butler. 

"...  and  restored  the  chiefe  buttelar  vnto  hys 
buttelanhyp>te."—Oibteltel},  Gen.  xl. 

"And  he  restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butler- 
ship  again ;  and  he  gave  the  cup  iuto  Puaiaoh's  baud." 
—lien.  xl.  21. 

but'-ment,  s.      [Contr.  from  Eng.  abutment 
(q.v.).] 
Architecture : 

1.  The  buttress  of  an  arch  ;  the  supporter, 
i.e.,  the  part  which  joins  it  to  the  upright 
pier.    [ABUTMENT] 

2.  The  mass  of  stonework  at  the  extremities 
of  a  bridge   to   give  lateral  support  to  its 
arches,  or  support  to  the  ends  of  the  beams 
if  the  bridge  be  a  wooden  one. 

butment-cheek,  s. 

Carp. :  The  part  of  a  mortised  timber  sur- 
rounding the  mortise,  and  against  which  the 
shoulders  of  the  tenon  bear. 

bu-to-ma -98-38,  s.  pi  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
butomus  (q.v.),  and  feni.  pi.  sutf.  -aceo2.] 

Bot. :  Butomads,  an  order  of  plants  placed  by 
Dr.  Lindley  under  his  seventeenth  or  Alismal 
alliance.  The  sepals  are  three,  generally  herb- 
aceous. The  petals  are  three,  coloured,  and 
petaloid,  being  generally  purple  or  yellow. 
The  flowers  are  in  umbels.  There  are  three, 
six,  or  more  ovaries  distinct,  or  united  into  a 
single  mass.  The  seeds  are  numerous  and 
minute.  The  leaves,  which  are  very  cellular, 
have  parallel  veins,  and  often  a  inilkj  iaice. 
The  species  are  found  in  marshes  in  Europe 
and  in  tropical  America.  In  1843  Dr,  Lindley 
estimated  their  number  at  seven,  in  four 
genera. 

bu  -tom-ads,  s.  pi  [From  Mod.  Lat  bvtomtu 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  pL  sufT.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Buto- 
macese  (q.v.). 

bu'-tdm-US,  s.  [In  Fr.  butome ;  8p.  A  Ital. 
butomo  ;  Gr.  fiovrofios  (boutomcs)  ;  poi-roftov 
(boutomon);  from  /3ou«  (bous)  =  an  ox,  and 
rtfivia  (temno)  =  to  cut.  So  called  because  thff 
sharp  leaves  cut  the  mouths  of  oxen  which 
feed  upon  them.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thlr,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenophon,  egdst.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  >  shun;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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tot. :  Flowering-rush,  formerly  called  also 
V;ater-gladiole,  or  Grassy-rush.  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  typical  one  ./f  the  order  Buto- 
inaceae.  It  has  nine  stamens,  a  very  unusual 
number,  and  six  capsules.  Butomus  umbel- 
lotus,  or  Common  Flowering-rush,  is  wild  in 
ditches  and  ponds  in  England  and  Ireland. 
It  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant,  with  the 
leaves,  which  are  all  radical,  two  or  three  feet 
long,  and  an  umbel  of  many  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

butt  (1),  but, s.&a.  [Fr.  bout ;  O.  FT.  bot  = 
an  end.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  end,  the  furthest  limit 
of  anything. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Tooli,  weapons,  etc.: 

(1)  Gen. :   The  hinder,  larger,    or   blunter 
end  of  an  object ;  as  of  a  gun,  a  connecting- 
rod,  a  crow-bar,  &c. 

(2)  Spec. :   The  shoulder-end  of  a  gun-stock 
covered  with  a  heel-plate. 

2.  Tanning,  <£c. : 

(1)  The  thick  part  of  an  ox-hide. 

(2)  PI  (butts):   Those  parts  of  the  tanned 
hides  of  horses  which  are  under  the  crupper. 
(Jamitson.) 

B.  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compound.) 
butt-end,  *.    [BUT-END.] 

butt  (2),  s.  in  compos.  [From  butt  (1),  v.  —  to 
abut.  ]  An  abuttal. 

1  Butts  and  bounds:  The  abuttals  and 
boundaries  of  land.  (Holloutay.) 

"But  or  bertel  or  byuelle  (bersell,  F.)  Heta."— 
Prompt.  Part. 

1.  Joinery,  <tc.  : 

(1)  The   end  of  a  connecting-rod   against 
•which  the  boxing  is  attached  by  the  strep, 
cotter,  aud  gib. 

(2)  The  end  of  an  object  where  it  comes 
squarely  against  another. 

(3)  A  joint  where  the  ends  of  two  objects 
come  squarely  together  without  scarfing  or 
chamfering. 

2.  Shipbuilding :  The  meeting-joint  of  two 
planks  in  a  strake.     The  joint  between  two 
B trakcs  is  a  seam. 

3.  Door-hinges :  A  form  of  door-hinge  which 
screws  to  the  edge  of  a  door,  and  butts  against 
the  casing  instead  of  extending  along  the  face 
of  a  door,  like  the  strap-hinge.    It  consists  of 
two  oblong  plates,  one  edge  of  each  of  which 
is  dentated  to  fit  its  fellow,  a  pintle  traversing 
each  interlocking   portion  to  form  a  joint. 

[BUTT-HINGE.] 

4.  Fire-engines :  The  standing  portion  of  a 
half-coupling  at  the  end  of  a  hose. 

butt  chain, *. 

Saddlery :  A  short  chain  which  reaches  from 
the  leather-tug  to  the  single-tree,  to  each  of 
which  it  is  hooked. 

butt-hinge,  but-hinge,  «.  A  hinge 
formed  of  two  plates  and  interlocking  pro- 
jecting pieces  which  are  connected  by  a 
pintle. 

bu  1 1  ho wel,  » . 

Coofiering :  A  howeling-adze  used  by  coopers. 

butt  joint, «. 

Carp. :  A  joint  in  which  the  pieces  come 
square  against  each  other,  endwise.  In  iron- 
work the  parts  are  welded,  and  the  term  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  a  lap-joint  or  weld. 

butt- weld, ». 

Forging:  A  weld  in  which  the  edges  are 
square- butted  and  jammed  against  each  other, 
aud  then  welded  ;  a  jump- weld. 

butt  (3),  *.  *  a.  [From  Fr.  but  =  a  butt,  a 
mark,  aim,  a  laughing-stock  ;  'mt.tr,  =  a  hillock, 
a  mark,  a  mound  of  earth,  point,  aim,  goal, 
butt] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  place  or  person  aimed  at 

(1)  Lit. :  A  place  on  which  a  mark  is  placed 
to  be  shot  at ,  <t target  [II. ,  1.] 

H  Often  in  the  plural,  referring  to  a  line  of 
marks  to  be  aimed  at  rather  than  a  single  one. 

"  But  chief,  betide  the  burn,  there  nUud 
Bold  Robin  Hood  uid  all  hta  l»ml  " 

Hcott :  Lady  of  th»  Lake.  v.  21. 


II  A.  butt's  length  :  The  distance  at  which  the 
butt  is  from  the  person  aiming  at  it 
(2)  Figuratively: 
(a)  A  place  which  one  aims  at  reaching. 

"  Here  Is  my  journey's  end.  here  Is  my  butt, 
The  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

(6)  A  person  or  persons  viewed  as  an  object 
for  angry  attack,  or  for  ridicule. 

"  The  papists  were  the  most  common-place,  and  th« 
butt  against  whom  all  the  arrows  were  directed.'  — 
Clarendon. 

"  Finds  the*,  at  best,  the  butt  to  crack  his  Joke  on." 
Pope :  Satire,  1,740. 

2.  Ground     appropriated     for     practising 
archery.    (Scotch.) 

3.  A  piece  of  ground  which  in  ploughing 
does  not  form  a  proper  ridge,  but  is  excluded 
at  an  angle  ;  a  piece  of  laud  in  any  way  dis- 
joined from  the  rest.    (Scotch.) 

"  And  that  other  rigg  or  butt  of  land  of  the  same 
lyaud  in  the  (field  called  the  Gallowbank,  or  the  taill 
or  south  end  thereof."— Act  Chat.  II.  (ed.  1814).  viii.  294. 
5  Hence  a  small  piece  of  land  is  sometimes 
called  the  butts.     (Jamieson.) 
H.  Technically: 
Rifle  and  Artillery  Practice : 

1.  A  target. 

2.  A  wooden  structure,  consisting  of  several 
thicknesses  of  boards,  separated  by  small  in- 
tervals, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
depth  of  penetration  of  bullets. 

3.  A  frame  of  iron  and  wood,  representing  a 
large  section  of  armour-plating,  and  moored  in 
position  for  determining  the  destructive  power 
of  shot,  shell,  and  given  charges  of  powder. 

4.  A  mound  of  earth  to  receive  the  bullets 
in  the  proof  of  gun-barrels.    (Knight.) 

B.  An  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

*  butt  shaft,  *  but  shaft,  s.     A  kind 
of  arrow,  used  for  shooting  at  butts ;  formed 
without  a  barb,  so  as  to  stick  into  the  butts, 
and  yet  be  easily  extracted.    (Nares.) 

"The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow- 
boy's  butt-tkaf(."—Sha.keti>.  :  Run.  A  Jul.,  ii.  4. 

"Cupid's  butt-thaft  it  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club." 
—Shaketp. :  Love's  Labour  Lust,  L  2. 

butt  (4),  «.  [From  butt  (1),  v.  =  to  strike  as  a  ram 
does  ;  Fr.  botte  —  a  blow  in  fencing  with  a  foil 
or  sword;  8p.  &  Port,  bote  =  a  thrust,  a  blow, 
a  rebound ;  Ital.  botta,  botto  =  a  blow,  a 
stroke.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  aiming  a  blow. 

2.  A  blow  given  by  a  ram,  or  other  animal, 
with  its  forehead. 

*  IL  Fencing :  A  stroke  given  in  fencing. 

"  If  disputes  arise 

Among  the  champions  for  the  prize. 
To  prove  who  gave  the  fairer  butt, 
John  shews  the  chalk  on  Robert's  coat." 

Prior. 

butt  (5),  *.  [Fr.  botte  =  a  boot,  a  vessel,  a  butt ; 
Q,  Fr.  bout,  bous,  bouz;  Sp.  bota  =  a  leather 
bottle,  a  butt,  a  boot ;  Ital.  botte  =  a  cask,  a 
vessel,  a  boot.]  [Boox,  «.] 

1.  Of  wine  :  A  cask  containing  126  gallons. 

"...  he,  being  adjudged  fora  traitor,  was  privily 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey."— Fax :  Acti and Munu- 
rnentt  (ed.  Cattley),  vol.  iii.  p.  755. 

2.  Of  beer:  A  vessel  containing  108  gallons. 

3.  Of  currants :  A  vessel  containing  from  15 
to  22  cwt. 

btitt  (6),  »  butte,  *  but,  ».  [In  Sw.  butta  = 
a  1 1 1 r IK >t ;  Dut.  hut ;  and  Ger.  butt,  butte  —  a 
flounder.  1 

1.  (Of  the  form  but) :  A  pecten,  a  scallop- 
shell  (?). 

"But,  fysche.    Pecten."— Prompt.  Par*. 

*  2.  (Of  the  form,  butte)  :  A  turbot  (?).    (Hav- 
lok  the  Dane,  759.)    (Herbert  Coleridge.) 

3.  (  Of  the  form  butt) :  A  name  given  at  Yar- 
mouth to  the  Rounder  (Platessa  Jlesus).  (The 
term  is  of  northern  origin. ) 

butt  (i),  *  batten,  "button,  v.i.  &  t. 
[Norm.  Fr.  buter ;  O.  Fr.  boter  =  to  push,  to 
strike  ;  8p.  botar  =  to  rebound  ;  Port,  botar 
=  to  throw  ;  ItaL  buttare  =  to  throw.) 

A.  Intrant. :  To  strike  against  with  the  fore- 
head, as  a  ram  or  a  bull  does. 

"  For  btgge  Bulles  of  Basan  brace  hem  about. 
That  with  theyr  homes  but  tun  the  more  stonte." 

Spmier  :  Shfp.  ''"'••  '*• 

"  He  seeks  the  fight ;  and,  idly  butting,  feign* 
His  rival  gor'd  in  every  knotty  trunk." 

Thomtun :  Th*  Seaioni ;  Spring. 

B.  Trans. :  To  strike  with  the  forehead,  as 
a  ram  ;  to  drive.    (Lit.  &Jiy ) 


"  Come,  leave  your  tears  ;  a  brief  farewell :— the  heart 
With  mnny  beads  buttt  me  away." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  IT.  L 

butt  (2),  v.i.  [Contracted  from  abut,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  abut,  to  join  at  the  extremity  •*  at  the 
side,  to  be  as  a  boundary  to. 

"And  Bumsdale  then  doth  butt  oil  Don's  well- 
watered  land."  Drat/ton. 

but' -ted,  pa.  par.    [BUT  (l),  v.t.} 

but  ted,  a.    [From  but  (2),  *.] 

but'-ter(l),  *but'-tere,  *  but -tire,  •  but'- 
ture,  *  but'-tyr,  *  but'-Sre,  •  bot- 
ure,  *bot-ere,  *bot-yr,  «.  &  a.  [A.8. 
butere,  butyre,  butera;  Fries,  butere ;  Dut. 
boter;  Ger.  butter;  Fr.  beurre;  Prov.  buire, 
boder ;  Ital.  burro;  Lat.  butyrum,  butyron, 
buturium ;  Gr.  /SOVTVOO?  (boutttros)  =  (1)  butter, 
(2)  a  kind  of  salve  ;  /Sou?  (bous)  •=  an  ox,  bul- 
lock, or  cow,  and  rupos  (turos)  =  cheese.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  aa  II.  1  (q.v.). 

"  Boture  (botyr,  K.).    Batirum.'  —Prompt.  Part. 

(2)  The  butter  of  Scripture :  In  most  cases 
curdled  or  inspissated  milk. 

"And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  os>lf  which 
he  hod  dressed,  aud  set  it  belore  them  ..."  —  &•«•!. 
xviii.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  A  substance  resembling  butter  in 
consistency,  or  in  any  other  obvious  quality. 
[II.  2.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Dairy-work,  Comm.,  &c. :  The  fatty  portion 
of  milk  or  cream  solidified  by  churning.  In 
the  making  of  butter,  the  cream  is  collected 
from  time  to  time  and  kept  in  covered  jars. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cream  has 
been  obtained,  it  is  transferred  to  a  churn,  or 
other  suitable  apparatus,  and  kept  constantly 
agitated,  until  the  butter  forms.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  flavour  and  colour,  it  is  important 
that  the  agitation  should  be  as  regular  as 
possible,  and  that  the  temperature  in  the 
churn  should  never  exceed  64°  Fahr.  As  soon 
as  the  churning  is  finished,  the  butter  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water  to  free  it 
from  ttie  aahering  butter-milk,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  salt,  not  exceeding  2  per  cent., 
is  worked  into  it. 

Pure  butter  should  consist  entirely  of  milk 
fat,  with  a  small  and  variable  quantity  of 
water;  but  in  the  process  of  manufacture  it 
is  found  impossible  to  exclude  altogether  the 
other  constituents  of  the  milk.  We  find, 
therefore,  in  genuine  butter,  from  0.8  to  2.0 
per  cent,  of  casein,  or  curd,  and  a  trace  of 
milk  sugar.  The  "fat  "of  butter  consists  of 
the  glycerides  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids — 
stearic,  palmitic,  tnd  oleic — in  combination 
with  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  glycerides  of 
the  soluble  or  volatile  fatty  acids,  principally 
butyric.  The  characteristic  taste  and  smell  of 
butter  are  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  these 
volatile  acids. 

For  many  years  it  was  held  by  chemists  of 
considerable  repute  that  milk  fat  was  similar 
in  every  respect  to  pure  beef  and  mutton  fats, 
and  that  there  were  no  means  of  detecting 
foreign  fat,  when  added  to  butter.  This  diffi- 
culty is  now  overcome,  and  detection  ol"  nuch 
adulterations  can  be  easily  made. 

Butter  making  in  the  United  States  has 
of  recent  years  been  largely  performed  in 
creameries,  or  butter  factories,  each  of  which 
uses  the  material  supplied  by  a  considerable 
number  of  farms.  These  were  instituted  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  results 
in  small  establishments,  and  their  results  have 
been  excellent.  By  employing  the  co-operativo 
principle  farmers  are  enabled  to  employ  the 
best  trained  aud  most  skillful  operators, and  to 
introduce  the  best  machinery  and  other  appli- 
ances, the  purpose  being  to  keep  the  product 
up  to  a  uniformly  high  Ntaudard,  the  output 
of  a  well-conducted  creamery,  when  ouce  well 
known,  securing  a  price  above  that  of  ordinary 
farm-made  butter.  Another  part  of  the  work 
of  many  of  the  creameries  is  the  conversion 
of  skim  milk  into  cheese,  some  pure  oil  being 
first  added  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  butter 
fat.  Of  late  years  the  American  creamery 
system  has  been  introduced  into  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  butter  produced.  Centrif- 
ugal se]>arators  are  used,  as  in  America,  to 
remove  the  cream  from  the  milk  as  soon  aa 
possible,  the  skim  milk  being  sold  while  still 
sweet  and  fresh. 


f&te.  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oa     e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw, 


butter— buttePine 
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Butter  is  an  artiole  of  food  very  frequently 
adulterated,  the  chief  adulterants  being  water, 
curd,  and  prepared  animal  fats.  The  quantity 
of  water  in  butter  should  never  exceed  15 
per  cent  In  some  cases  as  much  as  30  per 
cent,  has  been  found.  Curd  is  used  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  to  increase  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  butter  ;  any  excess  above  4  per 
cent,  should  be  considered  an  adulteration. 
Animal  fats,  as  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  are  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  and 
extensively  sold  and  eaten  under  the  names  of 
"  buttenne,"  "  oleo-inargarine,"  &c.  These 
are  frequently  added  to  butter  to  the  extent  of 
from  oO  to  70  per  cent.  [BUTTERING.]  So  long 
as  the  fats  used  are  pure  and  good,  and  the  pur- 
chasers know  that  they  are  not  buying  butter, 
but  a  mixture  of  butter  and  fat,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  its  sale  ;  but  when  this  mixture 
is  sold  as  genuine  butter,  at  a  genuine  butter 
price,  the  seller  renders  himself  justly  liable 
to  the  heaviest  penalties.  An  excessive 
quantity  of  common  salt  is  sometimes  added 
to  butter  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  absorb 
and  hold  more  water.  Fresh  butter  should  not 
contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  salt,  whilst 
salt  butter  should  never  exceed  6  per  cent. 

2.  Botany : 

Butter  and  eggs :  Several  plants,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  of  two  shades  of  yellow;  spec., 
(1)  Narcissus  pseudonarcissus ;  (2)  N.  incom- 
parabilis  ;  (3)  N.  biflorus ;  (4)  N.  poeticus ;  (5) 
the  double-flowered  variety  of  N.  aurantius ; 
and  (6)  Linana  vulgaris,  with  other  plants 
of  which  the  name  butter  and  eggs  is  known 
only  locally.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

3.  Vegetable  Chem. :  A  name  given  to  certain 
concrete  fat  oils,  which  continue  of  a  buty- 
raceous  consistence  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

(1)  Butter  tt  Tallow :  A  greasy  juice  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  butter  and  tallow  tree, 
but  specially  in  the  fruit. 

If  Butter  and  Tallow  Tree :  The  Pentadesma 
butyracea,  a  Sierra  Leone  tree  belonging  to  the 
order  Clusiacese,  or  Guttifers.  It  has  large 
handsome  flowers,  and  opposite  coriaceous 
leaves  with  parallel  veins.  [(!).] 

(2)  Butter  of  Cacao :  A  concrete  oil,  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao. 

(3)  Butter  of  Canara :  A  solid  oil,  obtained 
from  the  fruits  of  Valeria  indica,  and  called 
Piney-tallow. 

*4.  Inorganic  Chem. :  Old  names  for  various 
chemical  compounds,  specially  for  chlorids. 
They  were  so-called  from  their  soft  butyra- 
ceous  consistence. 

If  (I)  Butter  of  Antimony :  Sesquichloride  of 
antimony,  terchloride  of  antimony.  [ANTI- 
MONY .] 

(2)  Butter    of   Arsenic:    Sesquichloride    of 
arsenic. 

(3)  Butter  of  Bismuth :  Chloride  of  bismuth. 

(4)  Butter  of  Sul/ihur :  Precipitated  sulphur. 

(5)  Butter  of  Tin :  Sublimated  muriate  of  tin, 
protochlor'de  of  tin. 

(6)  Butter  of  Zinc :  Chloride  of  zinc. 
B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

butter-bird,  s.  A  name  given  in  Jamaica 
to  the  Bobolink  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus). 

butter-boat,  s.  A  small  vessel  for  hold- 
ing melted  butter  at  table. 

"  Nae  doubt  it  was  for  fear  of  the  soup,  and  the 
butter-boati,  and  the  like."— Scott :  St.  Runan,  ch.  xxii 

butter-bur,  s.  [So  called  because  the 
country  housewives  used  to  wrap  their  butter 
in  the  large  leaves  of  these  plants.]  The 
English  name  of  Petasites,  a  genus  of  Compo- 
sites. The  Common  Butter-bur  (Petasites  vul- 
garis) is  a  rank  weed  growing  commonly  in 
Britain  in  wet  meadows  and  by  roadsides. 
The  root  creeps  to  a  distance.  The  pale 
flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves,  are 
attractive  to  bees.  The  leaves  are  very  large. 

butter-dock,    butter  dock,  s.     A 

plant,  Rumex  obtusifolius. 

butter-fish,  s.  [So  called  from  a  copious 
mucous  secretion  on  its  skin.] 

Ichthyol. :  The  Spotted  Gunnel  (Murcenoides 
guttatus). 

butter-Jags,  s.  pi.  Two  plants,  (1)  Lotus 
eorniculatus,  (2)  Medicago  falcata. 

butter-mould,  s. 

Husbandry :  An  implement  by  which  pats 
of  butter  of  a  given  size  are  shaped  and  printed 
for  market  (Knight.) 


butter-print,  *.  A  piece  of  carved  wood, 
used  to  mark  butter.  It  is  called  also  a 
BUTTER-STAMP. 

butter  scotch,  ».    A  sort  of  oleaginous 
'    taffy. 

butter-stamp,  s.  The  same  as  BUTTER- 
PRINT  (q.V.). 

butter-tongs,  s.  An  implement  for  cut- 
ting and  transferring  pieces  of  butter. 

t  butter-tooth,  s.    An  incisor  tooth 
butter-tree,  s.  . 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  several  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Sapotaeese. 

1.  Indian  Butter-tree  (Bassia  butyracea).    It 
is  called  also-  the  Phulwara.     It  is  a  native  of 
Nepaul  and  the  Almorah  hills.  •  A  white  fatty 
substance  is  pressed  from  its  seeds.     It  can 
be  burnt,  makes  good  soap,  and  is  used  to 
adulterate  ghee,  to  dress  the  hair,  and  as  an 
application  in  rheumatism.    The  juice  of  the 
flowers  furnishes  a  kind  of  sugar. 

2.  The   African    Butter-tree,    or   Shea-tree 
(Bassia  Parkii).    It  produces  the  galam-butter 
mentioned  by  Mungo  Park.     The  "butter" 
is  a  white  fatty  substance  extracted  from  the 
seeds  by  boiling  them  in  water.     It  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  at  Sierra  Leone. 

butter-worker,  s. 

Agric.  :  An  implement  for  pressing  and 
rolling  butter  to  free  it  of  the  buttermilk.  It 
may  be  a  fluted  roller  working  in  a  bowl  or  on 
a  board,  or  a  conical  roller  on  a  slanting 
board,  which  permits  the  buttermilk  to  run 
off.  (Knight.) 

*  but'-tir  (2),  s.  [BITTERN.]  (Scotch.)  (Jamie- 
son.) 

butter-bump,  s.  The  bittern.   (Johnson.) 

but'-ter  (3),  s.    [Burr,  t>.] 

Wood-working:  A  machine  for  sawing  off 
the  ends  of  boards,  to  render  them  square  and 
to  remove  faulty  portions. 

but'-ter,  v.t.     [From  Eng.  butter,  s.  (q.v.).    In 
Ger.  buttern ;  Fr.  beurrer.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  spread  with  butter. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  With  "bread"  for  the  object:  To  make 
any  thing  in  one's  lot  more  palatable. 

IT  To  butter  both  sides  of  one's  bread  :  To 
attempt  to  obtain  advantages  from  more  sides 
than  one. 

"  Upon  all  topics ;  'twas,  besides,  his  bread, 
Of  which  he  butter  d  both  sides :  'twould  delay." 
Byron  :  The  Vision  of  Judgment.  96. 

(2)  With  a  person  for  the  object :  To  flatter, 
to  coax.    (Vulgar.) 

*  IL  Gaming :  To  increase  the  stakes  every 
throw  or  every  game.  (A  cant  term.)  (John- 
son.) [BUTTERING.] 

«  but'-ter-aced,  a.    [BUTTRESSED.] 

"  Imbattalled,  vaulted,  and  chareroofed.  sufficiently 
butteraced.  .  .  ."—A  Journey  through  England  (1724) . 
(HalUwell:  Contrib.  to  Lejrieog.) 

biit'-ter-cup,  but'-ter-cups,  s.  [Eng. 
butter;  cup.]  [BUTTERFLOWER.]  A  name 
given  to  the  Ranunculus  genus,  and  specially 
to  Ranunculus  acris,  R.  bulbosus,  R.  repens, 
R.  Ficaria,  and  R.  auricom-us.  (Britten  & 
Holland,  £c.) 

Water  Buttercup:  Two  plants,  (1)  Ranun- 
culus aquatilis,  (2)  Caltha  palustris. 

biit'-ter-flip,  s.  [Second  element  doubtful.] 
A  local  name  for  the  Avocet  (q.v.). 

but'-ter-fl6w-er,  «.  [Eng.  butter ;  flower. 
So  called,  apparently,  because  the  common 
people  thought  that  the  yellow  colour  of  butter 
arose  from  the  cattle  eating  these  plants,  which 
they  never  do.  (Curtis.)] 

1.  Gen. :  The  same  as  buttercup  ;  the  popular 
English  name  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ranunculus. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  One  of  the  names  popularly  given  to  a 
plant,  the  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  or  Bulbous 
Crow-foot  It  is  called  also  Buttercups, 
Kiug's-cups,  and,  by  Shakespeare,  Cuckoo-buds 
of  yellow  hue.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  may, 
without  digging  for  its  root,  be  accurately 
identified  by  observing  that  the  segments  of 
its  calyx  are  reflexed,  whereas  in  R.  repens, 


often  confounded  with  it,  they  are  tolerably 
erect. 

"  The  watered  meadows  are  yellow  with  butttr 
$oUa£d~}AUbre*  '  ya*~  Hitt'  WUtt'  '****"' 

(2)  Ranunculus  acris. 

(3)  R.  repens. 

(4)  R.  Ficaria. 

(5)  R.  auricomus. 

Great  Butter/lower :  A  ranunculaceons  pkr.'- 
(Caltha  palustris). 

but'-ter-fly,  *but'-ter-flie,  *bot-ur-flyc, 

s.  &  a.  [Eng.  butter  ;  fly ;  A.S.  buter-fle<_ : 
(Somner)  ;  buttor-Jteoge ;  Dut.  boter-vlieg; 
(Skeat)  ;  Ger.  butter/luge.  Why  so  called  is 
not  certain.  It  may  be  from  appearing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  for  butter,  or  becauE-; 
some  species  are  yellow,  or  because  the  dro 
pings  of  some  are  butter-like.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :    A  person  who  is  dressed  attrac- 
tively, but  is  shallow  in  intellect  and  of  no 
perceptible  use  to  society. 

"  The  fops  are  painted  butterflin.* 

Pope  :  To  Moore,  the  Worm  Doctor,  17. 

II.  Entom. :  The  English  name  for  any  specie* 
of  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  or  Rhopalocera. 
The  antennae  end  in  a  club  ;  the  wings  in  re- 
pose are  generally  quite  upright,  and  there  are 
no  bristles  on  the  hinder  pair.  They  fly  by 
day,  whilst  their  allies  the  Hawk-moths  do  so 
by  twilight,  and  the  Moths  by  night  Before 
coming  to  the  perfect  state  they  exist  first  as 
the  caterpillar,  and  afterwards  in  the  chrysalis 
state.  Butterflies  exist  in  all  climates  except 
tliose  marked  by  extreme  cold  ;  the  tropical 
species  are,  however,  most  numerous,  besides 
being  the  largest  in  size  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
brightest  in  colouring.  The  Butterflies,  or 
Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  are  divided  into  four 
families  :  Papilionidae,  Nymphalidse,  Lycseni- 
ilie,  and  Hesperid?.-  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compounds). 

butterfly-cock,  s.  A  valve  having  two 
F3inicircular  wings  pivoted  on  a  central  cross- 
bar. A  butterfly-valve. 

butterfly  -  fish,  s.  [Named  from  the 
colour.]  A  name  for  a  tish,  the  Ocellated 
Blenny  (Blennius  ocellaris).  It  has  the  dorsal 
fin  bilobate.  Its  anterior  lobe  is  elevated 
and  marked  with  a  round  and  black  spot,  sur- 
rounded with  a  white  circle  and  a  black  one. 
It  is  found  in  our  seas. 

butterfly-net,  s.  A  net  of  very  S.-*» 
gauze,  attached  to  a  handle,  and  used  by  ento- 
mologists for  capturing  butterflies,  moths,  && 

butterfly-nut,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  nut  having  two  wings  attached, 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  turned  by  hand. 

butterfly-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  book-name  for  two  varie. 
ties  of  orchis,  viz.  (1)  Habenaria  chlorantha  ,• 
(2)  Habenaria  bifolia, 

butterfly-plant, 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  of  an  Orchid  (Oncidiumpapilio) 
brought  from  Trinidad.  It  is  so  called  because 
its  large  yellow  and  red  blossoms,  poised  on 
slender  footstalks  so  as  to  vibrate  with  every 
breath  of  wind  that  blows,  resemble  butterflies 
hovering  on  the  wing. 

2.  The  Indian  Butterfly  Plant,  PhaUenopsii 
amabilis  of  Lindley,  not  of  Blume,  is  another 
Orchid.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  epiphyte. 

butterfly-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Somewhat  resembling  the  aspect  of  • 
butterfly  on  the  wing.  Used  especially  of  the 
corolla,  in  what  have  been  called,  from  the 
same  circumstance,  papilionaceous  flowers. 
[PAPILIONACEOUS.] 

butterfly-shell,  *.  Any  shell  of  the 
genus  Voluta. 

butterfly-valve,  s.  A  double  clack- 
valve,  each  leaf  of  which  is  hinged  to  a  bar 
crossing  the  passage-way.  There  are  butterfly 
pump- valves  and  butterfly  throttle-valves. 

butterfly-weed,  s.  A  plant  (Asclepiat 
tuberosa). 

but'-ter-ine,  *.    [From  Eng.  butter,  and  suft. 
-ine.]    A  substance  prepared  in  imitation  of 


boll.  bo"y;  pout,  J<Jwl;  cat,  coll,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     ph  =  L 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  shun,     -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &v  =  bel ,  del 
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butter  from  animal  or  vegetable  fats.  The 
fat  is  first  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by 
heat  converted  into  olein.  The  olein  is  then 
transferred  to  a  churn  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  milk,  and  churned  into  butterine. 
Lastly,  it  is  coloured,  in  imitation  of  butter. 
Freshly  prepared,  it  is  sweet  and  palatable, 
and  when  spread  on  bread  or  cold  toast,  is 
but  slightly  inferior  to  a  fair  quality  butter. 
Butterine  is  imported  into  this  country  under 
various  names,  "  Oleomargarine,"  "  Oleine 
butter,"  "  Normandy  Oleine  butter,"  &c.  It 
is  frequently  used  to  adulterate  butter. 
(.MARGARINE.] 

"...  there  was  a  manufactory  for  'butterine,' 
which  no  sooner  got  into  the  simps  than  it  lost  the 
•Ine."'— Mr  U.  C.  Bartlett,  in  Timet. 

but  tor-ing  (Eng.),  biit'-ter-In'  (Scotch), 
pr.  par.  &  *.  [BUTTER,  vr] 

A.  As  present  participle :  (See  the  verb.) 
"It  is  a  flne  simile  in  one  of  Mr.  Congreve's  pro- 
logues, which  compares  a  writer  to  a  6«tt«rt/i0  game- 
ster, that  stakes  all  his  winning  upon  one  cast:   so 
that  if  he  loses  the  last  throw  he  is  sure  to  be  undone." 
—Additon. 

B.  As  substantive :  Flattery.    (Scotch.) 

but'-ter-ls,  ».  [From  FT.  boutoir  =  a  tool 
used  by  curriers  and  farriers ;  Prov.  boute- 
van  (?).] 

Farriery :  A  knife  with  a  bent  shank,  used 
by  blacksmiths  to  pare  the  hoofs  of  horses. 
It  lias  a  blade  like  a  chisel,  and  is  operated  by 
a  thrust  movement,  the  handle  resting  against 
the  shoulder. 

but  -tor-man,  ».  [Eng.  butter;  man.}  A 
man  who  sells  butter. 

but'-ter-mllk,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  milk.  In 
Ger.  buttermilch.]  That  part  of  the  milk 
which  remains  when  the  butter  is  extracted. 

"  A  younc  i  )aii,  fallen  into  an  ulcerous  consumption, 
devoted  himself  to  buttermilk."— Harvey. 

buttermilk  ore,*. 

Min. :  Dana's  rendering  of  the  German  term 
Buttermilcherz,  a  mineral,  the  same  as  Cerar- 
gyrite  (q.v.). 

but -tor-nut,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  nut.]  The 
English  name  of  a  North  American  tree,  called 
also  the  Oil-nut  and  the  White  Wulnut.  It  is 
theJuglansciuerea.  It  has  oblong,  lanceolate, 
serrate  leaflets,  downy  beneath.  The  petioles 
are  viscid  and  the  fruit  oblong  ovate.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  North 
American  Indians  use  the  nuts  as  cathartics. 

but  tor- weed,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  weed.]  A 
composite  plant,  Erigeroit  canadensis. 

Imt'-ter-wife,  s.  [Eng.  butter ;  wife.]  A 
woman  who  sells  butter.  [BUTTERWOMAN.] 

"  Divers  of  ,'he  iiueeusaiid  the  said  duchess'skindred 
and  servants,  and  a  batteruti/e,  were  indicted  of  mis- 
prision  of  treason,  .  ."—Ld.  Berbert:  Uitt.  of  K. 
Ben.  rill..  i>.  473. 

•  out -ter-wim-an,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  woman.] 
A  woman  who  sell's  butter.  [BUTTERWIFE.] 

"Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter-troman'i 
mouth,  .  .  ."—Shaketp. :  Atl'i  Well,  iv.  I. 

but'-ter-wort,  s.     [From  Eng.  butter,  A.S. 
butere,   and    A.S.   un/rt  =  wort,   an    herb,    a 
plant.    The  leaves  coagulate  milk,  like  rennet.] 
Botany : 

1.  Hing. :  The  English  name  of  Pinguicula,  a 
genus  of  plants  constituting  the  typical  one 
of    the  order  Lentibulanacese  (Butterworts). 
The   Common    Butterwort   has    the    leaves, 
which  are  thick  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  all 
radical.      The  flowers  are  in  single-flowered 
scapes,  purple  in  colour,  with  a  spur.    The 
capsule  is  one-celled.    Common  in  Scotland, 
less  so  in  England.      There  are  three  other 
British  sjiecies  of  the  genus,  the  Large-flowered 
(Pinguicula.    grandiflnra),     the     Alpine     (P. 
alpinu),  and  the  Pale  (P.  lusilanica).     The 
alpine  one  has  yellowish  flowers. 

2.  Plur. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Len- 
tibulariaceae.   The  type  is  Pinguicula.  [See  1.] 

but'-ter-y,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  butter;  -y.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  butter. 

2.  Possessing  the  qualities  of  butter. 
"Nothing  more  convertible  into  hot  cholerlck  hu- 
mours than  its  buttery  part*."— Harvey. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  room  in  which  butter,  milk,  Ac.,  are 
kept ;  a  pantry. 

2.  The  room  in  which  provisions  are  kept 
(Now  chiefly  at  colleges,  in  the  universities.) 


"  Now  sought  the  castle  buttery." 

Soott :  The  lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  vi.  8. 

but'-tlng,  *  but  tinge,  pr.  par.  &  ».    [Burr, 
*•] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  striking. 
"Buttinge  with  sharpe  speres."— Havelok,  2,m 

butting-joint,  s. 

Carp. :  The  same  as  butt-joint  (q.v.;. 

butting-machine,  .-•. 

Machinery :  A  machine  having  planing- 
cutters  on  the  face  of  a  disc-wheel,  and  used 
for  smoothing,  cornering,  or  rounding  the  ends 
of  joists  or  small  timbers  used  in  the  frames  of 
agricultural  implements,  etc.  The  stuff  is  laid 
alongside  the  fence  or  gage,  and  is  fed  up  end- 
wise to  the  cutter.  (Knight.) 

butting-ring,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  collar  on  the  axle  against  which 
the  hub  butts,  and  which  limits  the  inward 
movement  of  the  wheel,  as  the  linch-pin  or 
axle-nut  does  the  outward. 

butting-saw,  s.  A  cross-cut  saw  at- 
tached to  a  stock  at  one  end,  and  used  for 
butting  logs  on  the  carriage  of  a  saw-mill. 

*  butt-ne'r-I-a,  «.    [BYTTNERIA.] 

*  butt-ner-I-a'-ce  -ee,  s.pl.  [BYTTNERIACE^E.] 

but -took,  •  but  tockc,  *  but  tok,  *  but'- 
toke,  *  bot-tok,  *  bot  ok,  s.  &  a.     [From 
Eng.  butt  (1),  s.,  and  dimiii.  suff.  -ock.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  (generally  in  the  pi.  buttocks) : 
The  rump,  the  protuberant  part  behind. 

"The  tail  of  a  fox  was  never  made  for  the  buttocks  of 
Ka«.ftL"— L' Estrange :  Fables. 

2.  Shipbuilding :     The    rounded-in,    over- 
hanging part  on  each  side  and  in  front  of  the 
rudder  ;  terminating  beneath  by  merging  into 
the  run. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

buttock-lines,  s.  pi.  The  curves  shown  by 
a  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  the  after-part 
of  a  ship's  hull,  parallel  to  the  keel.  A  similar 
section  forward  exhibits  the  bow-lines,  and  a 
continuous  section  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  ship  the  buttock  and  bow-lines. 

*  buttock-mail,  s.  A  fine  imposed  on 
any  one  convicted  of  fornication,  in  lieu  of  his 
sitting  on  the  stool  of  repentance.  (Scotch. ) 

"...  yer  butock-mail,  and  yer  stool  of  repentance." 
— Scott :  Waverley.  ch.  xxx. 

but  -tocked,   *  but  -tockt,  a.     [Eng.  but- 
tock; -ed.] 

In  compos. :  Having  buttocks  of  a  particular 
type. 

"...  sharp  rumped  and  pin  buttockt  also."— Holland: 
Plinie,  xxix.  0. 

but'-ton,  *  bot  hum,  '  bot  on,  *  bot-vn, 
*  bot-wyn,  *  bot-wn,  *  bot-un,  s.  &  a. 

[From  Fr.  bouton  =  a  bud,  a  button  (Littre) ; 
Norm.  Fr.,  Prov.  &  Sp.  baton;  Port,  botao ; 
Ital.  bottone.    Cf.  Gael,   (from  Eng.)  putan ; 
Wei.  botwm.    From  Fr.  bouter  =  to  put  forth, 
to  thrust.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
1 1.  A  bud,  spec.,  a  small  bud. 

"  The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed 

Slutkesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

"  Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  reared  this  flow'r, 
Buckled,  and  cheer 'd  with  air,  and  sun,  and  show'r ; 
8"ft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread, 
Bright  v.ith  the  gilded  button  tipt  its  head." 

Pope :  Dundad,  iv.  408. 

2.  A  knob  or  protuberance  fastened  to  an- 
other body. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  We  fastened  to  the  marble  certain  wires,  and  a 
button."— Boyle. 

(2)  Specially : 

*       (a)  A  knob  on  a  cap.    (Lit.  &  fig.)    (In  the 

case  of  Chinese  mandarins  rank  is  denoted  by 

the  material  of  which  the  button  is  composed.) 

"  On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button."— 

8hake$p. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

(b)  A  catch  to  fasten  the  dress.    It  fits  into 
a  button-hole.     [II.,  1.] 

"  Flnticn  (botun.  P. )  Boto,  fibula,  nodulul."— Prompt, 
fan. 

"  Pray  you,  undo  thU  button." 

Shakeip. :  King  Lear,  v  n. 

(c)  The  unexpanded  head  of  a  mushroom. 
U  Not  worth  a  button :  Not  of  any  value. 


"  And  once  but  taste  of  the  Welse  mutton, 
Your  Euglis  sheeps  nut  worth  >i  button. " 

Will's  Recreation!,  1851 

t  3.  A  name  for  the  sea-urchin  (Echinus). 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Button-manufacture :   A    small    circular 
disk    or    knob    of    mother-of-pearl,    horn, 
metal,  or  other  material,  with  a  shank  for 
attachment  to   an   object,   and  made  to  fit 
into  a  hole  formed  in    another  one  for  its 
reception,  the  two  fastening  the  objects  to- 
gether.   Its  chief  use  is  to  unite  portions  of 
a  dress  together.    The  ancient  method  of  fast- 
ening dresses  was  by  means  of  pins,  brooches, 
buckles,  and  tie-strings.     Buttons  of  brass  are 
found  on  dresses  of  the  16th  century.    The 
metallic  button  manufacture  of  England  arose 
in  1(370,  and  in  1687  became  located  specially 
in  Birmingham.     Gilt  buttons  were  first  made 
in  1768,  and  others  of  papier  uiache  in  1778. 

2.  Carpentry,  <fc.  : 

(1)  A  small  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  swivelled 
by  a  screw  through  the  middle,  and  used  as  a 
fastening  for  a  door  or  gate. 

(2)  A  knob  on  a  sliding  bolt. 

3.  Metallurgy :  A  globule  of  metal  remaining 
in  the  cupel  after  fusion. 

4.  Harness.    Tlie  button  of  the  reins  or  bridle : 
A  leathern  ring  with  the  reins  passed  through 
which  runs  along  the  length  of  the  reins. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  Of  an  organ:   A  small  round  piece  of 
leather  which,  when  screwed  on  the  tapped 
wire  of  a  tracker,  prevents  it  from  jumping 
out  of  place.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(2)  Of  an  accordion:  One  of  the  keys  of  the 
first-made  accordions.     (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (Seethe  subjoined  compounds.) 

button -and -loop,  *  button  and 
loop,  s. 

Naut. :  A  short  piece  of  rope,  having  at  one 
end  a  walnut  knob  crowned,  and  at  the  other 
end  an  eye.  It  is  used  as  a  becket  to  couh'ue 
ropes  in.  (Ogilvie.) 

button-blank,  «.  A  circular  blank  cut 
out  of  any  material  and  designed  to  be  fabri- 
cated into  a  button. 

button-brace,  s.  A  tool  for  making 
buttons.  The  handle  is  like  the  common 
brace  ;  the  bit  has  cutters,  but  no  router,  and 
removes  a  circular  blank  or  planchet  of  bone, 
pearl,  wood,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be  ; 
an  annular  bit  operating  like  a  crown-saw  or 
trephine.  (Knight.) 

button-bung,  s.  [From  Eng.  button,  and 
bung  =  a  cant  term  for  a  pocket  or  purse.]  A 
stealer  of  buttons.  (An  Age  for  Apes.) 

*  button-bur,  s.  A  plant — Xanthium 
Strumarium.  (Johnson  :  Mercurius  Botanicus.) 

button-bush,  s.  The  Cephalanthus  occir 
dentalis,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Cin- 
chonacese  (Cinchonads).  It  is  a  bushy  shrub, 
with  leaves  either  simply  opposite  or  in  whorls 
of  three,  and  yellowish-white  flowers  in  glob- 
ular heads. 

button-flower,  s.  The  English  name  of 
Gomphia,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Ochnacea?  (Ochnads).  It  has  very  beau- 
tiful flowers,  with  serrated,  shining  leaves  and 
long  spikes  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers.  Two 
species  have  been  introduced  from  Jamaica. 

button-hold,  v.t.  To  hold  by  the  button, 
so  as  to  detain  ;  hence  to  detain  (a  person 
against  his  will)  in  conversation. 

button -holder,   ».     One   who   detain* 

another  in  conversation  against  his  will. 

button-hole,  s.    [BUTTONHOLE.] 

button-hook,  s.  A  hook  for  grasping  a 
button  below  the  head,  in  order  to  draw  it 
through  the  button-hole  and  fasten  it. 

button-key,  s.  A  spring  loop,  the  free 
ends  of  which,  being  passed  through  the 
shank  of  a  button,  expand  so  as  to  hold  the 
loop  in  position  and  keep  the  button  in  place. 
A  piece  of  coiled  wire,  making  two  or  more 
turns,  is  also  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
called  also  a  button-fastener. 

button-lathe,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
round  discs  from  plates  of  horn,  bone,  ivory, 
wood,  mother-of-pearl,  &c. 

button-loom,  s. 

Weaving :  A  loom  for  weaving  button-blank 
coverings. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   od,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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button-mould,  s.  A  disk  of  bone,  wood, 
or  metal,  to  be  covered  with  fabric  to  form  a 
button. 


button-riveting,  a. 

signed  to  rivet,  a  button. 


Riveting,  or  de 


Button-riveting  machine:  A  tool  for  fast- 
ening buttons  to  garments  by  swagging  down 
on  the  lack  of  the  washer  the  end  of  the  rivet 
which  forms  the  shank  of  the  button. 

button-tool,  s.  A  tool  for  cutting  out 
buttons  or  circular  blanks  for  them. 

button-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  Conocarpns,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Com- 
bretacese  (Myrobalans).  The  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs  from  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

button-weed, s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  English  name  of  Spermacoce.a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Cinchonoceae 
(Cinchonads).    The  species  are  inconspicuous 
weeds,  growing  in  cultivated  grounds  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  &c. 

2.  An  American   name  for  Diodia,  also  a 
Cinchonad. 

button-wood,  -•. 

1.  The  Cephalanthus  occidentalis.    [BUTTON- 
BUSH.  ] 

2.  An  American  name  for  the  genus  Platan  us, 
containing  the  true  plane-trees. 

but -ton  (1),  *but'-ten,  v.t.  [Prom  Eng. 
button,  s.  (q.v.).  In  Gael,  (from  Eng.  ?)  pvta- 
naich ;  Fr.  boutonner;  Sp.  abotonar;  Port. 
abotoar;  Ital.  abbottonare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  fix  with  a  button,  or  with  a  row  of 
buttons  ;  having  the  coat  buttoned. 

"  An  honest  man,  close  button  d  to  the  chin." 

Courier :  An  Spittle  to  Joseph  Sill. 

*  2.  To  dress,  to  clothe. 


IL  Figuratively : 

1 1.  To  fasten  around  as  with  buttons 

U  Sometimes  it  is  followed  by  up. 

"  One  whose  hard  heart  is  button  d  up  with  steel." 
Shakesp :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

t2.  To  gather  one's  thoughts  together;  to 
place  defences  in  front  of  or  around  one. 
^  Sometimes  it  is  used  reflexively. 

"...  the  first  mad  paroxysm  past,  our  brave  Gne- 
schen  collected  his  dismembered  philosophies,  and 
buttoned  himself  together."— Carlyle :  Harcor  Jiesarlut, 
bk.  u..  oh.  vi. 

but  -ton  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Burr  (1),  v.}    To  drive 
or  cast  forth. 


but  -toned,    *but'-tened,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BUTTON,  v.t.} 

but  -ton-hole,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  button;  hole.} 
A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  hole,  slit,  or  loop  made  in 
the  dress  for  the  reception  of  a  button. 

"  Without  black  velvet  breeches,  what  is  man  ? 
I  will  my  skill  in  buttonholes  display."    liramston. 

U  To  take  a  buttonhole  lower  :  To  humble,  to 
take  the  conceit  out  of. 


IL  Hort.  :  A  small  bouquet  of  flowers  de- 
signed to  be  worn  in  a  buttonhole. 

buttonhole-cutter,  s.  A  device  on  the 
shears  principle,  specially  adapted  for  cutting 
buttonholes. 

buttonhole  sewing-machine,  s.    \ 

sewing-machine  specially  adapted  for  working 
buttonholes. 

buttonhole  -  shears,  s.  A  pair  of 
scissors  having  an  adjustability  for  length  of 
cut,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  buttonholes. 

but  -ton  -hole,  v.i.  &  t.    [BUTTONHOLE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  make  buttonholes. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  sew  (a  garment   or   material)  with 
buttonhole  stitches. 
2.  To  button-hold  (q.v.). 

"but-*our  (tour  as  tur),  *.    [BOTAURUS, 
BITTERN.]  A  bird,  the  Bittern  (Ardea  stellaris). 


but  -tress,  *  but  -ter-esse,  *  but'-rasse, 
*  bSf  -er-ace,  *  bot'-er-as,  *.     [O.  Fr. 

boutere:,  pi.  of  bouteret  —  a  prop,  cog.  with 
Fr.  bouter  =  to  thrust,  to  prop.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit  :    In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1,  the 
word  being  properly  a  technical  one. 

"  Boleros  of  a  walla.  M-irhinii,  murlpula,  murt- 
pellui,  full  ura."—  Prompt.  Part. 

"  When  buttress  and  buttrra.  alternately, 
Seem  framed  of  ebuii  and  ivory.' 

Hcott  :  The  Lay  of  the  Lou  Minstrel,  iL  1. 

2.  Fig.  :  Legal,  moral,  or  any  other  support 
or  prop  to  that  which  without  it  would  be 
deficient  in  stability. 

"  It  will  concern  us  to  examine  the  force  of  this  plea, 
which  our  adversaries  are  still  setting  up  against  us. 
as  the  ground  pillar  and  buttreu  of  the  good  old  cause 
of  nonconformity." 


H,  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  A  pier  or  lean-to  pillar  on  the  ex- 
terior of  a  wall,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  an 
interior  thrust,  as  in  the  case  of  a  retaining  or 
breast  wall. 

H  Flying  Buttress  :  A  buttress  which  is  in 


FLYING  BUTTRESSES  (ST.  GILLES,  CABN). 

the  form  of  a  section  of  an  arch,  springing 
from  a  wall  or  pillar. 

2.  Fortif.  :  A  counterfort  or  sustaining  wall 
or  pillar,  built  against  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  wall  to  which  it  forms  a  revetment. 
[COUNTERFORT.] 

biit'-tress,  v.t.    [From  buttress,  s.  (q-v.).]    To 
support  by  a  buttress,  to  prop.     (Lit.  <£fig.) 
^  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  followed  by  up. 

"...  the  remainder  are  in  quite  angular  attitudes, 
buf  tressed  «;>by  props  (of  parentheses  and  dashes),  .  .  ." 
—Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartui,  bk.  L,  ch.  IT. 

but'-tressed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BUTTRESS,  v.} 

"  F.iin  would  he  hope  the  rocks  'gan  change 
To  buttressed  walls  their  shapeless  range." 

Scoff  :  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  Ui.  S. 

butts,  s.  pi.    [Burr.] 

but'-ty,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

1.  Of  'persons  :  The  deputy  acting  for  another. 
(Wharton.)    A  partner  in  work.    (Local.) 

2.  Of  things  :  Whatever  is  held  in  common. 
(Wharton.) 

1  The  term  butty  was  often  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  truck-system  (q.v.). 

bu'-tyl,  s.  [From  Gr.  fiovrvpov  (bouturon), 
/SovTvpo?  (bmtturos)  =  butter,  and  vAr)  (hule)  = 
.  .  .  matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

CJiem.:  An  organic  monad  fatty  radical, 
having  the  formula  (CjHj))'  ;  also  called 
Qtiartyl,  or  Tetryl,  from  its  containing  four 
carbon  atoms. 

butyl  alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  C4Hi0O  =  quartyl  alcohols,  or  tetryl 
alcohols.  Four  alcohols  having  this  formula 
are  known,  two  primary,  one  secondary,  and 
one  tertiary  ;  they  are  metameric  with  ethylic 
ether.  They  are,  (1)  Normal  Butyl  Alcohol,  or 

(  CH2.CH,.CHs 
Propyl  Carbinol,  C  •!  H2  (2)  Isobutyl 

(OH.  (CH(CH3)j 

Alcohol,  or  Isopropyl  Carbinol,  C  <  Hs 
(.OH 
(3)  Secondary  Butylic  Alcohol,  or  Jfethyl^thyl 


Carbinol,  C 


(4)  Terti- 


ary   Butyl   Alcohol,   or    Trimethyl    Carbinol, 


butyl  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  CH3.CH2.CH,.CO.H.  It  is  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  butyrate  and  for- 
mate of  calcium.  It  boils  at  75°.  By  the 
action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  it  is  con- 
verted into  normal  butyl  iodide,  and  by  that 
of  nascent  hydrogen  into  normal  butyl  al- 
cohol. Butyl,  or  butyric  aldehyde,  heated 
with  alcoholic  ammonia,  forms  dibutyraldine, 
CisHiyOX,  which  distilled  yields  paracouine 

butyl  carbinol,  & 

Chem. :  [AMYL  ALCOHOL.] 

bu-tyl  -a-mide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  butyl,  and 
amide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C4H7O.NH2  is  a  crystalline  com- 
pound which  melts  at  115°,  and  boils  at  '216'. 

bU-tyl'-a-mine,  s.     [Eng.  butyl;  amine.) 
Chem. :  C4HjxN,  or  C4H9 1 

H   v  N .     There  are  ft 
H  ) 

Normal  Butylamine,  CH?  (CH2):).NH2  ;  an 
Isol)utylamine,CH(CH3>jCHj.NH2  ;  a  Second- 
ary Butylamine,  j^0, J>CH.NH2 ;  and  a  Ter- 
tiary Butylamine,  "  or  Katabutylamine, 
(CH3)g.C.NH2. 

bu'-tyl-ene,  s.    [From  Eng.,  &c.,  butyl,  and 
suffix  -ene.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  BUTENE  (q.v.). 

bu-tyr-a'-ce-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  butyrace.  From 
Lat.  butyrum  =  butter,  and  suffix  -aceu*.} 
Having  the  consistency  of  butter. 

bu'-tyr-ate,  s.  [From  Lat.  butyr(um) ;  and 
Bug.,  &c.,  suffix  -ate.]  [BUTYRIC  ACID.] 

bu-tyr-ei'-Ute,  s.  [From  Lat.  butyrum  = 
butter,  and  diinin.  suffix  -elium,  with  Eng. 
suffix  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  acid  hydrocarbon,  called  also 
Bog-butter  and  Butyrite.  Its  consistency  is 
like  that  of  the  substance  after  which  it  is 
named.  It  crystallises  in  needles.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  colour  is  white. 
Compos.:  Carbon,  75-0 ;  hydrogen,  12'5; 
oxygen,  12.5  =  100.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Irish  peat  bogs.  (Dana.) 

bu-tyr'-Jc,  a.  [Lat.  butyr(um) ;  and  Eng, 
suff.  -ic.]  Connected  with  butter  (q.v.). 

butyric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H8O2. 

Normal  Butyric  Acid  :     C  \  O"  2 
I  OH 

=  propyl  formic  acid,  or  ethyl  acetic  acid. 
Obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  normal  butyl 
alcohol  with  chromic  acid  ;  also  by  the  action 
of  alkali  -s  on  normal  propyl  cyanide,  or  by  the 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  succinic  acid  ;  also 
by  saponih'cation  of  butter  which  contains 
tributyrin  ;  and  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar 
in  contact  with  putrid  cheese  and  chalk,  cal- 
cium lactate  is  first  formed  which  decomposes 
into  butyrate,  which  is  then  distilled  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Butyric  acid  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  164°.  Its  salts  are  called 
butyrates,  and  are  soluble  in  water.  By  oxi- 
dation with  nitric  acid  it  yields  succinic  acid. 
Isobutyricacid,  C4HgO2-t-3O  yieli 

(CO.OH^C-JO" 

(OH 

acW,  or  dimethyl-acetic  acid,  obtained  by 
oxidising  ispbutyl  alcohol,  or  by  the  action  of 
alkalies  on  isopropyl  cyanide.  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  154°.  Both  these  acids 
form  fragrant  ethers  with  ethyl. 

U  Butyric  acid  has  an  odour  of  rancid  butter. 
It  is  found  in  sweat,  urine,  and  other  fluids, 
and,  as  a  neutral  fat,  in  small  quantities  in 
milk.  It  is  the  chief  product  of  the  second 
stage  of  lactic  fermentation.  [DEXTROSE.] 

butyric  ether,  «.  The  same  as  ETHYL 
BUTYRATE  (q.v.). 

bu'-tyr-ite,  *.      [From  Lat  butyr(um),  and 
suffix  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
if  in. :  The  same  as  Butyrellite  (q.v.). 

bu'-tyr-6ne,  *.  [Lat  butyrum;  and  Eng., 
4c.,  ketone.] 

Chem. :  A  ketone  of  the  fatty  series,  also 
called  dipropyl  ketone,  CO"|  cH^CHo'CH* 
It  boils  at  144°,  and.  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents,  it  is  converted  into  butyric  acid, 


=  Isopropionic  formic 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  Bin.  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     -inc. 
-clan,  -tian  =*  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -moos,  -dons  =  ahu*.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  b el,  del. 
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CHg.CH2.CHjj.CO. OH,  and  propionic  acid, 
CH3.OH».CO.OH.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  calcium  butyrate. 

bu'-tyr-o'us,  a.  [From  Lat.  bi/<i/rwm=butter, 
and  Eng.  suffix  -ous.]  Having  the  properties 
of  butter. 

"  Its  oily  red  part  Is  from  the  butyruus  parts  of  chyle." 
Flayer. 

btix  bau'  mi  a,  s.  [Naried  after  John  Chris- 
tian Buxbaum,"  a  German  who  published  a 
botanical  work  on  Asia  Minor  in  1728.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  mosses  containing  a  soli- 
tary species  (Buxbaumiu  aphylla,),  so  like  a 
fungus  that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for 
one.  It  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  Britain. 

U  Buxbaumia  is  by  some  made  tie  type  of 
an  order,  Buxbaurolacesd. 

*bux-e-ous,  a.  [From  Lat.  buxeus=(l)  of 
boxwood  ;  (2)  of  the  colour  of  boxwood  ;  bums 
=  the  box-tree.]  Pertaining  to  the  box-tree. 

btix -6m  (i),  *bux-6me,  *  btick'-sfime, 

*  bux  iim,     "  box-ome,    *  box-some, 

*  bo-som,     *  boc  sum.     *  boux-some 
(Eng.),  *  bououm,   *  bowsom  (Scutch),  a. 
[A.S.    ftocsiini,    tiuhsom  =  obedient,    flexible^ 
tractable,  buxom  (Somner).   In  Dut.  buigzaam. ; 
Ger.  biegsam,  beugsam  =  pliant,  flexible.   From 
A.S.   bugan,   beogan  =  to  bow,   bend,   stoop, 
give  way,  sub'.nit,  yield.] 

1.  Of  persons,  whether  male  or  female,  but 
ipec.  the  latter) : 

*(1)  Pliable,  compliant,  obedient  to  those  to 
whom  obedience  is  due,  polite  or  courteous 
to  those  who  can  claim  no  more  than  these. 

"  For  who  can  bt  30  buxom  as  a  wyf  ? 
Who  is  so  trewe  and  eek  so  e"tentyt" 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  916S-4. 

^  In  this  sense  often  followed  by  to. 
"  To  make  thee  buxom  to  her  lawe." 

The  Komaunt  of  the  Rot*. 

"  ...  to  make  them  more  tractable  and  buxome  to 
bis  government  .  .  .'—Spenter :  State  of  Ireland. 

*(2)  Merry,  blithe,  gay,  lively. 
"  Sturdy  swains, 

In  clean  array,  for  rustick  dance  prepare, 
Mixt  with  the  buxom  damsels  hand  in  hand." 

Philipt. 

•(3)  Wanton,  jolly. 

M8he  feign'd  the  rites  of  Bacchus !  cry"d  aloud, 
And  to  the  buxom  god  the  virgin  vow'd."    Dryden. 

(4)  Stout,  besides  being  rosy  with  health ; 
healthy,  hearty. 

"Which  made  thy  closet  much  frequented 
By  buxom  lasses."     Steift :  Horace,  bk.  11.,  ode  1. 

*2.  Of  animals:  Meek,  tractable,  docile; 
essentially  the  same  sense  as  1  (1). 

"  And  bene  of  ravenous  Wolves  yrent. 
All  for  they  nould  be  buxome  and  bent" 

Kt>enter  :  She,,.  Cat.,  ix. 
"Bo  wllde  a  beast  so  tame  ytaught  to  bee, 
And  buxmv.  to  his  Lands  is  joy  to  *  V! 

Spenser :  '""'her  lluhberd's  Tale,  «26-«. 

*3.  Of  inanimate  thi..js: 

•  (1)  Yielding. 

••  And  therewith  scourge  the  buxomr  ,-iire  so  sore. 
That  to  bis  force  to  yielden  it  was  f.iine." 

.Spemcr.   F.Q.,  I.  xi.  87. 
".  .  .  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  T. 

*  (2)  Lively,  fresh,  brisk. 

"  Bardolph  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart. 
And  of  buxim  valour."      Shaketp.  :  Urn.  V,  111.  «. 

(3)  Rosy(?),  or  cheerful  (?). 

"  I'm  born 

"Again  a  fresh  child  of  the  buxom  morn. 
Heir  of  the  sun's  first  beams."  Craihaw. 

(4)  Lavish,  prodigal ;  opposed  to  penurious. 
"There  buxom  Plenty  never  turns  her  horn." 

Thornton :  Liberty,  pt  L 

•bibf-ora-ly,  'btix-um-ly,  *bux'-um- 

II,  *  box  -iim  ly  (compar.  buxumlier),  adv. 
jEng.  buxom ;  -ly.\  In  a  buxom  manner. 

1.  Obediently ;  reverently. 

"  And  they  with  humble  herto  ful  buxamly, 
Kneeling  upon  thir  knees  ful  reverently, 
Him  thauken  all"  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,0«S. 

"  And  netheless  full  buxomly 
He  was  redy  to  do  that  she  bad." 

flower:  Con  A.,  bk-  yii. 

2.  Civilly. 

"  And  louted  to  the  ladies,  and  to  the  lord  alse, 
Buxumli  as  any  best,  hi  any  resoun  schuld." 

William  of  Pnlerne,  8,718-17. 
"  For-thl  me  [bi-]houes  the  buxumHtr  me  bere." 
Ibid.,  728-4. 

3.  Wantonly,  amorously.    (Johnson.) 

bnx  6m  ness,  *  bux  -6m  nes,  *  biix  - 
nm-nesse, '  bux  -iim-ncs,  *  bux  som- 
nessc,  '  buck  some  ness,  *  b<5w- 
some  -  nc  sse,  *  bough'  -  some  -  nessc, 


*  b6c'-sum-nesse  (Eng.),  *  bow'-sn-nes 

(Scotch),  s.   [A.S.  bocsumnes  (Komner),  buhsomues 
=  obedience,  pliantness,  buxomness.]      The 
quality  of  being  buxom  in  any  of  the  senses  of 
that  word.    Specially— 
*(1)  Obedience,  pliableness. 

"  Buhiomnette  or  bouphtomnesie.  Pliableness  or 
bowBomenesae,  to  wit.  humbly  stooping  or  bowing 
douue  in  sign  of  obedience.  Chaucer  writes  it  buxxorn- 
nesse. '—Veraegan:  A  Jteititution  of  Decayed  Intelli- 
gence. (Richanlton.) 

"  But  on  the  other  part,  If  thou  by  vertuons  liuiug 
and  buxumiiei,  giue  him  cause  to  loue  thee,  .  .  ."— 
I'tvei :  Instruction  ,,f  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  11.,  ch.  2. 

*'(2)  Wantonness,  amorousness.  (Johnson.) 
(3)  Healthiness,  heartiness. 

biix '-us,  s.  [In  Ger.  bucJis;  Fr.  buis;  Sp.  box; 
Ital.  busso ;  Pol.  bukspan ;  Lat,  bums  or 
buxum;  Gr.  irvfos  (puxos).'] 

Bot. :  Box-tree,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Euphorbiaeese  (Spurgeworts).  It 
contains  three  species,  Buxus  sempervirens,  or 
the  Common  Box  [BOX-TREE]  ;  £.  balearica, 
or  the  Minorca  Box  ;  and  B.  chinensis,  or  the 
Chinese  Box.  [Box.] 

buy,  "bye,  *bie,  *beye,  *  bey-en,  *beg- 
gen,  « big-gen,  *  beg-gin,  *  bug-gen 

(pret.  boiiylit  [pron.  bawt],  boght,  borjhte,  boulite, 
bohte)  (Eng. ),  buy,  *  by  (pret.  bocht)  (Scotch), 
v.l.  &  i.  [A.S.  bycgan,  bycgean,  bicgan,  bic- 
gean,  gebicgan  (pret.  bohte,  gebdhie)  =  to  buy  ; 
O.  S.  buggean;  O.  L.  Ger.  buigean ;  Mceso- 
Goth.  bug  Jan.} 
A.  Transitive :  ' 

1,  Lit. :  To  purchase,  to  acquire  an  article  or 
property  of  any  description,  or  the  right  and 
title  to  it  by  giving  for  it  a  sum  which  the 
owner  is  willing  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for 
what  he  surrenders.     Such  a  purchase  may  be 
with  ready  money  or  on  credit. 

"And  he  bogte  loseph  al  forthan." 

Utory  of  Can.  t  £xod.,  l,99fl. 

"...  from  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy  food." — Gen. 
xlii.  7. 

"  And  he  bought  the  hill  >n  ma>  ia  of  Shemer  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  .  .  ."— J  Kings  xvi.  24. 

2.  Fig.  :   To  acquire  for  some  consideration 
any  real  or  imagined  advantage. 

(1)  With  a  thing  for  the  object : 
(a)  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  It  not;  .  .  ."—f-ror.xxHi.2S. 
.    .    means   are  gone  that  buy  this  praise."— 
:  Tim.,  1L  2. 


*  (6)  To  exact  atonement  for.    (King  Horn, 
812.)    (Herbert  Coleridge.) 

(2)  With  a  person  or  persons  for  the  object : 
To  bribe,  to  gain  over. 

"Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold." 
Pope:  ESI.  on  Man,  iv.  187. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  make  a  purchase  or  pur- 
chases, to  deal. 

"I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you. 
walk  with  you."— Shaketp.  :  Mer.  of  Yen.,  i.  S. 

C.  In  special  phrases  and  compounds : 

1.  To  buy  in : 

(1)  Of  stock,  (tc. :    To  purchase  it  in  any 
partnership. 

(2)  Of  an  article  offered  at  an  auction :  To  buy 
it  for  the  vendor,  and  temporarily  withdraw 
it  from  sale,  when  a  price  deemed  too  low  is 
bidden  for  it 

2.  To  buy  off: 

(1)  Lit.  With  a  person  for  the  object :  To  in- 
duce one,  by  a  pecuniary  or  other  considera- 
tion, to  desist  from  opposition  to,  or  join  in 
forwarding  the  projects  of,  the  buyer. 

*(2)  Fig.  Of  conscience  :  To  offer  some  con- 
sideration to  induce  the  inward  monitor  to 
acquiescence  in  an  act  or  in  conduct  against 
which  it  had  protested. 

"  What  pitiful  things  are  power,  rhetorlck,  or  riches, 
when  they  would  terrify,  dissuade,  or  buy  off  con- 
science !  "—South. 

3.  To  buy  on  credit :   To  buy,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  paying  at  a  future  time. 

4.  To  buy  out : 

*  (1)  To  cause  to  cease  to  act  against  one. 

"  Dreading  the  curse  that  money  mav  but  out." 
Shakesp. :  Kins,  *onn.  111.  1. 

f  To  buy  out  the  law :  To  quit  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  (Schmidt.) 

*  (2)  To  redeem, 
(a)  Generally. 

"And  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life." 

Shaketp. :  Com.  of  Err.,  1.  J. 

(6)  Of  a  soldier  out  of  the  army. 

(3)  To  substitute  one's  self  for  another  per- 
son in  a  partnership  by  purchasing  his  shares 
or  interest  in  the  concern. 


5.  To  buy  the  refusal  of  anything:   To  give 
money  for  the   right,  at  a  future  time,  of 
purchasing  it  for  a  fixed  price. 

6.  To  buy  up  :   A  more  emphatic  expression 
for  to  buy.    (Used  specially  when  the  whole 
supply  of  a  commodity  is  purchased  for  specu- 
lative purposes.) 

*  buye,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  contracted  form  of  O.  Eng. 
abiggen  or  abyen ;  A.S.  abicgan,  ahycgan  =  to 
buy  again,  to  pay  for,  to  recompense.]    To 
suffer  or  have  to  pay  for.    (Chaucer,  £c.) 

buyj-er  (uy  as  i),  *  by'-er,  *  bi'-er,  *  Wg'- 
ger,  s.     [Eng.  buy ;  -er.] 
1.  Gen. :  One  who  buys,  a  purchaser. 

"  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer .  .  .  ."— 
Prov.  xx.  14. 

*  2.  Spec. :  A  redeemer.    (Herbert  Coleridge.) 
buy'-Ing,  *bi'-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Bur, 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  purchasing. 

"...  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  buying  of  them." 
—Golden  Boke,  I.  26. 

"...  all  buyings  and  sellings  .  .  ."—Holland: 
riinie,  xxxiii.  3.  (Kichardton.) 

*  buyrde,  *.    [BIRD.] 

*  buyrne,  s.    [BURNE.]    A  man.    (Ear.  Eng. 
Allit.  Poems  :  Patience,  340.) 

*  buysch,  s.    [BUSH  (IX  s.]    (Wycliffe,  Purvey, 
Murk  xii.  26.) 

*  buysch '-el, ».    [BUSHEL.]   (Wycliffe,  Purvey, 
Luke  xi.  33.) 

*  buy'-stous,  a.  [Boisrous,  BUSTOUS.]  Rough, 
rude,  strong. 

"And  no  man  putteth  a  clout  of  buy  stout  clothe  in 
to  an  olde  clothing  .  .  ."—WycUfft  (Purvey ),  Matt.  ix. 
16. 

t  buzz,  t  buz,  inter).  [A  sibilant  sound.]  An 
utterance  to  command  silence. 

"  Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 
I/am.  Buz,  Buz  I "         tihakes/j.  :  Hamlet,  ii.  4. 

buzz,  tbuz  (Eng.),  blzz,  t  bysse  (Scotch), 
v.i.  &  t.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.  In  Ital. 
buzzicare  =  to  sneak  away,  to  whisper.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  sound,  partly  like 
a  hum,  partly  as  if  the  letter  z,  or  as  if  two  z's, 
were  being  pronounced.     Vsed — 

1.  Of  the  hum  of  bees,  wasps,  some  flies,  and 
similar  insects. 

"  Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Uiawatha.  11L 
"  As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke 
When  plundering  herds  await  their  byke." 
Burnt :  Tarn  (f  Shunter. 

1 2.  Of  the  whispering   by  human  beings, 
singly  or  in  numbers. 

"  Through  his  teeth  he  buzzed  and  muttered 
Words  of  auger  and  resentment" 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xviL 

1 3.  Of  things  inanimate,  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea.     [BuzziNO,  a.] 

B.  Trans.  :  To  whisper;  to  spread  abroad 
secretly. 

"Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
'1  hat  Is  not  quickly  ouzzV  into  his  ears." 

Shaketp. :  KicH.  If.,  1L  I. 


TMd.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  «. 

buzz,  s.  &  a.    [From  buzz,  v.,  or  imitated  from 
the  sound.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  hum  attended  with  a  hissing 
sound,  as  if  the  letter  z  or  s  were  being  con- 
tinuously pronounced.     Used — 

(1)  Of  insects. 

"The  buzz  of  an  insect."— Taylor :  New  Zealand. 
t  (2)  Of  the  hum  of  crowds. 

•  With  Midas'  ears  they  crowd :  or  to  the  Ima 
Of 'masquerade  unblushing;." 

Thornton :  Liberty,  pt.  r. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound.) 

buzz-saw,  s.  [Named  from  the  buzzing 
sound  produced  by  the  rapidity  of  revolution.) 
A  circular  saw. 

*  buz-zard  (1),  *.    [From  buzz,  and  suffix  -arrf.J 
1.  Lit.  :  A  buzzing  insect.    Specially— 
(1)  A  lamellicorn  beetle  [BEETLE],  or  a  fly. 

"  Pft.  Should  be  !  should— buiz  ! 
Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard." 

Slmlcetp.  :  Tarn,  of  Shrew.  1L  L 

^1  As  blind  as  a  buzzard :  As  blind  as  such 
a  beetle.  (Nares.) 
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(2)  A  kind  of  hawkmoth— "  the  buzzard 
moth"  (q.v.).  (Fares.) 

"  O  owle  !  hast  thou  only  kept  company  with  bats, 
tuaardx,  and  beetles?"— (rayc.  .  fett.  ffotel,  p.  188. 

*  2.  fig. :  Any  person  wanting  iu  foresight. 

"Those  Wind  buzzards,  who.  in  late  years,  of  wilful 
maliciousness,  would  neither  learn  themselves,  uor 
could  teai-h  others,  anything  at  all  '— Ascham. 

buzzard-moth,  >•.  A  kind  of  Sphinx  01 
Hawk-moth.  i.Yures.) 

buz  zard  (2),    *  buz  -ard,    *  biis-zarde, 

*  bus-sarde,   *  bu-sard,   *  bus-arde, 

*  bOS-arde,  s.  &  o.   [IiiO.  Dut.  buizert;  Ger. 
bussaar,  buszaar ;  Ital.  bozzago  ;  Prov.  bnzart, 
buztic ;  Nor.  Fr.  buzac  =  a  kite  ;  Fr.  busard ; 
O.  Fr.  biiznrt,  busart ;  suffix  -art,  appended  to 
Fr.  buse ;  Low  Lat.  busio ;  Class.  Lat.  buteo  = 
a  buzzard  (not  butio,  which  is  =  the  bittern).] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1    tit. :  The  bird  or  birds  described  under 
II.  1. 

"  Botarde,  byrde.    Capus,  vultur."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  bird  or  any  person  or  thing  of 
inferior  gifts  or  character. 

U  Between  hawk  and  buzzard:  Between  a 
good  and  a  bad  thing,  with  some  relation  to 
each  other. 

"'Between  hinck  and  buzzard'  means,  between  a 
good  thing  and  a  bad  of  the  game  kind ;  the  hawk 
being  the  true  sporting  bird,  the  buzzard  a  heavy,  lazy 
fowl  of  the  aauie  species,  buteo  ignai-tu,  the  sluggish 
buzzard."— Cmnmii  Janua,  Loud.,  ed.  1662,  J  146. 

n.  Zoology:  The  English  name  of  the  Buteo, 
a  genus  ol  birds.  These  are — 

U  The  Buzzards  are  birds  of  prey,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Falcouidw,  and  approach 
closely  to  the  eagles  iu  ap[>earauce  and  general 
character,  though  not  their  equal  in  strength 
and  courage.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard  (Archibuteo 
lagoons)  is  a  bird  of  common  occurence,  and 
ic  equally  plentiful  iu  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
ophere.  The  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  borealis) 
ia  another  American  Buzzard,  and  one  in  very 
bad  repute  among  the  farmers  and  house- 
wives of  the  United  States,  from  its  frequent 
attacks  upon  the  tenants  of  the  poultry  yard. 
This  habit  has  given  it  the  title  of  Hen  Hawk. 
The  Common  Buzzard  of  Europe  (Buteo 
vulyaris)  is  plentiful  iu  all  the  wooded  parts 
of  that  continent,  as  well  as  in  North  Africa 
and  Western  Asia.  This  bird  measures  nearly 
four  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded 
wings,  and  is  a  very  useful  bird  of  prey,  from 
its  destruction  of  mice,  adders  and  similar 
noxious  auimalj.  The  Turkey  Buzzard  of  the 
(United  States,  a  common  scavanger  iu  some  of 
line  Southern  cities,  does  not  call  for  description 
here,  as  it  is  not  properly  a  buzzard,  but 
belongs  to  the  family  of  vultures. 

H  Bald-buzzard :  One  of  the  names  for  the 
Fishing  Osprey  (Pandeon  haliaetus). 

Capped-buzzard :  [HONEY-BCZZARD.] 

Honey-buzzard :  The  English  name  of  a  pre- 
datory bird,  the  Pernis  apivorus,  called  also 
the  Beehawk,  or  the  Brown  Beehawk.  [HONEY- 
BUZZARD.] 

Af oor-bitzzard :  The  Marsh-harrier  (Circus 
cenujinosus). 

*  3.  As  adj. :  Senseless,  stupid. 

"Thc;e  who  thought   no  better  of  the  living  God, 
ttuui  of  a  buzza.nl  idol."— Hilton :  Eiconoclattet,  ch.  i. 
"  Thus  I  reclaimed  my  buzzard  love  to  fly 

At  what,  aud  when,  and  how,  aud  where  I  choose." 
Donne  ;  Poems,  p.  47. 

buzzard-cock,  buzzard  cock,  s.  The 

male  of  the  buzzard. 

"  Sometimes  hell  hide  in  the  cave  of  a  rock. 

Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  buzzard  cock." 
Wordncorth:  Address  to  a  Child  During  a  Boitterout 
Winter  Evening. 

•  buz'-zar-det,  i.  [Eng.  buzzard,  and  suff.  -et.] 

Ornith. :  A  North  American  bird,  said  by 
Pennant  to  resemble  the  common  buzzard,  ex- 
cept in  havingslightly  longer  legs.  Perhaps  the 
Pennsylvanian  Buzzard  (Buteo  pennsylvanicus). 

•  buz  -zer,  s.    [Eng.  buzz,  and  suffix  -«•.]    A 
whisperer. 

"  And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  t. 

buz '-zing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  it  s.    [Buzz,  v.] 

A.  At  B.  As  pres.  part.  £  participial  adjec- 
tive :  (See  the  verb.) 

"  Bat  here,  where  murder  breathed  her  bloody  (team  ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  142. 


C.  As  svbst. :  A  buzz,  whispering ;  talk  in 
an  undertone. 

"  A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharlner 

Skakttp.:  Henri/  WIT.,  it  1. 

t  buz'-zing-ljf, adv.    [Eng.  buzzing;  -ly.]    In 
a  buzzing  manner  ;  in  a  whisper.    (Webster.) 

*  bwnte,  s.     [BOUNTY.]     (Scotch.)    (Barbour: 
Bruce,  x.  294.) 

*  bwrgh,  s.    [BOROUGH,  BURGH.] 

by,  *  bi,  *  be,  prep.,  adv.,  &  in  compos.  [A.S. 
be,  bi,  big  =  (1)  by,  near  to,  to,  at,  in,  upon, 
about,  with  ;  (2)  of,  from,  about,  touching, 
concerning  ;  (3)  for,  because  of,  after,  accord- 
ing to  ;  (4)  beside,  out  of  (Bosworth) ;  O.S.  & 
O.  Fries,  bi,  be ;  Dut.  by  ;  Goth.  &  O.  H.  Ger. 
bi ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bei ;  Dan.  (in  compos,  only) 
bi.]  [BE,  prep. ;  Bi.J 
A.  As  preposition  : 

1.  Of  place: 

(1)  Near,  not  far  from,  beside,  in  proximity 
to,  whether  the  person  or  thing  referred  to  be 
as  near  another,  be  at  rest  or  iu  motion. 

"  They  passed  by  me." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut,  lit  S. 
"  There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  21. 

(2)  On,  upon.    (Used  often  in  such  phrases 
as  by  sea,  by  land,  by  water.)    (Bacon,  Pope, 
Dry  den,  £c.) 

"  I  would  have  fought  by  land,  where  I  was  stronger.* 
Dryden. 

H  E.  by  N.,  according  to  the  compass  card, 
means  one  point  northward  from  east. 

2.  Of  time: 

(1)  During,  throughout  the  continuance  of. 

"...  have  ye  offered  to  me  slain  beasts  and  sacrifices 
by  the  space  of  forty  years  in  the  wilderness?"— Actt, 
vii.42. 

(2)  In. 

"...  that  he  could  not  do  it  by  day,  that  he  did  it 
by  night." — Judges  vi.  27. 

T  By  the  morwe :  In  the  morning.  (Chaucer.) 

(3)  Not  later  than,  by  the  time  of.  (Followed 
by  a  substantive.) 

"  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will  with  a  trumpet,  'twist  our  tents  and  Troy. 
To-morrow  moniing  call  some  knight  to  arms. 

Shaketp. ;  Troilus  &  Crestida,  ii.  1. 

If  Often  used  in  the  phrases  by  this  time,  by 
that  time,  by  to-morrow,  &c. 

*  (4)  By  the  time  that.  (Followed  by  the 
clause  of  a  sentence.) 

"  By  thir  words  were  said,  his  men  were  so  enraged." 
—Pittcottie,  p.  31. 

(5)  After,  succeeding. 

"  Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day." 
Dryden. 

3.  Of  agency,  conjoint  agency,  causation,  and 
instrumentality. 

(1)  Of  agency :  Noting  the  agent  by  whom  or 
by  which  anything  is  done. 

"  By  Hector  .ilaiu,  their  faces  to  the  sky. 
All  grim  with  gaping  wounds  our  heroes  He." 
Pope  .  Iliad,  xix.  201-2. 

(2)  Of  conjoint  agency  or  action :  By  aid  of, 
by  conjoint  action  of. 

"The  sous  of  Abraham  by  Keturah."— Gen.  XXT.  (title). 

(3)  Of  causation  :  Noting  the  cause  by  which 
any  effect  is  produced. 

"  Fissures  near  Serouarne,  in  Calabria,  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  1783."— Lyell :  Prin.  of  Geol..  ch.  xxix- 

(4)  Of  instrumentality  :  Noting  the  instru- 
ment or  means  by  whicli  anything  is  done. 

".  .  .  aud  the  braseu  alUirshrU  be  for  me  to  enquire 
by."— 2  Kin ffi,  xvi.  15. 

"  Such  a  danger  England  and  Holland  might  lawfully 
have  averted  by  war."  —  Macaulay:  Bia.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

IT  '      "he  part  in  relation  to  the  whole : 
"  He  tok  his  chylde  by  the  hande." — fsumbrat,  325. 

\  Regarding  the  distinction  between  with 
and  by,  Johnson  says  that  by  is  commonly 
used  after  a  verb  neuter,  while  with  would  be 
put  after  an  active  one.  Blair  says  both  these 
particles  express  the  connection  between  some 
instrument,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,  and 
the  agent  who  employs  it ;  but  with  expresses 
a  more  close  and  immediate  connection,  by  a 
more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword  ; 
he  dies  by  violence.  The  criminal  is  bound 
with  ropes  by  the  executioner.  In  a  passage 
of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  we  are 
told  that  when  one  of  the  old  kings  was  mak- 
ing an  enquiry  into  the  tenure  by  which  his 
nobles  held  their  lands,  they  started  up  and 
drew  their  swords;  "By  these,"  said  they 
"  we  acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these  we 
will  defend  them."  (Blair :  Lectures  on  Rhe- 
toric A  Belles  Lettres,  ed.  1817,  voL  i.  p.  233.) 


4.  Of  the  effect  of  causation :  Used  to  denote 
ground  of  judgment  or  comparison  in  reason- 
ing back  from  effect  to  cause,  in  constructing 
an  a  posteriori  argument,  in  reasoning  from  a 
fact  or  occurrence  to  any  similar  one. 


5.  Of  relation  with  respect    to   number  or 
magnitude : 

(1)  Measured  by,  estimated  by. 

'  Bullion  will  sell  by  tb*  ounce  for  six  shilling*  and 
five  pence  undipped  money."— Locke. 

(2)  By  the  magnitude  or  number  of. 

"  Meantime  she  stands  provided  of  a  Laius, 
More  young  and  vigorous  too  by  twenty  springs." 
Dryden. 

(3)  Of  addition  to  :  Besides,  over  and  above ; 
in  Scotch  foreby.     (Scotch.) 

"  .  .  she  (the  ship]  wasted  all  the  woods  In  Fife, 
which  wa»  oak-wood,  by  all  timl*r  that  was  gotten  out 
of  Nonoway."— Pittcattie  :  Cron.,  p.  107. 

(4)  In  succession  to,  after,  following. 

"  The  best  for  you,  is  to  re-examine  the  cause,  and  to 
try  it  even  point  by  point,  argument  by  argument."— 
Hooker. 

*  (5)  In  the  case  of. 
"  Als  it  fales  bi  a  tre."— Ptnlmt,  i.  S. 

"So  falcth  it  by  a  ryotous  servaunt." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,404 

6.  Of  specification :  In  specification  of.  (Used 
in  naming  one,  or  doing  anything  similar.) 

"  Greet  the  friends  by  name." — 3  John,  14. 

7.  Of  taking  of  oaths,  &  of  adjuration : 

-  Swear  not  at  all :  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God'i- 
throne,  nor  by  the  earth."— Mat.,  v.  84-6, 
"I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God."— fbid..  xxvi.  63. 

8.  Of  duty,  conduct,  or  action  towards. 


9.  Of  accordance  with  :  According  to,  noting 
permission  or  conformity. 

"It  is  excluded.  By  what  law!  of  works?  Nay; 
but  by  the  law  of  faith  "—Rum.,  iii.  27. 

10.  Of  preference  for  :  Beyond,  above,  uiora 
than,  in  preference  to.    (Scotch.) 

"  For  thow  may.  rew  by  all  the  rest " 
Davidsone  :  Schorl  biscurt.,  st.  7.     (Jamieson.) 

Ml.  Of  absence  of  or  contrariety  to,  imply- 
ing the  passing  of  anything  by  :  Without,  with- 
out regard  to,  contrary  to.  (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  tuik  him  to  be  hir  husband. 6y  the adwyseai.J 
counsall  of  the  lordis.  for  they  knew  nothing  tLaiiol 
a  long  time  thairefter."— Pittcottie  :  Cron.,  p.  284. 

*  12.  With  regard    to,   with    reference   to. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  speake  not  this  by  eng'ish  courtiers  " 

Otoifff  Gaico,ffne,  763. 

*  13.  Against. 

"I  know  nothing  by  [Rev.  Ver.  against]  znyself."—  1 
Cor.  iv.  4. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Near  ;  situated  or  temporarily  resting  In 
proximity  to.  • 

"...  I  also  was  standing  by,  and  consenting  unto 
his  death  .  .  .'—Actt  xxii.  20. 

2.  Near,  passing  near  ;  moving  past ;  past. 

"  I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse  :  wnu  was't  came  by  t" 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  Iv.  L 

3.  Aside,  beside. 

*4.  Though  a  certain  contingency  take 
place,  as  "  I  carenaby  "  =  I  don't  care,  though, 
I  agree  to  your  proposal.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

C.  In  special  phrases  : 

1.  By  and  by,  by-and-by,  adv.  &  8. : 
(1)  As  adverb: 

*(a)  Of  place:  Hard  by.     (Chaucer.) 
*(V)  Of  numbers,  or  of  a  plurality  of  persons 
or  things : 
(i)  From  time  to  time. 

"  By  and  hy     Sigillatim."— Prompt.  Parr. 

f  "  The  Medulla  renders  sigillatim  [(?)  sfn- 
yttlatim  or singulatim],  fro  seel  to  seel."  (Harl. 
MS.,  2,257.)  (Way.)  Probably  sigillatim  i»  a 
mistake  for  singulatim. 

(ii)  One  by  one,  singly. 

"  Nature  did  yeeld  thereto :  and  by^tnd^ty 
Bade  Order  call  them  all  before  her  Majesty." 

Spenser :  f.  «.,  VII.  vit  ». 

(c)  Of  time: 

*  0)  At  once,  as  soon  as  possible,  qnick.  Im- 
mediately. 

"  I  will  that  thou  give  me  by  and  by  in  a  charger  th» 
head  of  John  the  Baptist."—  Mark  vi.  25. 

^f  In  the  Greek  of  this  verse,  by  and  by  la 
tf  avrri?  (ex antes)  =  at  the  very  point  of  time  ; 
at  once ;  from  e£  av-rijc  rijs  u>po?  (ex  antes  tit 
hdras)  —  from  this  very  time.  (Trench.) 

(ii)  After  a  short  time ;  after  a  time.  Aa 
Trench  well  shows,  the  tendency  of  mankind 
to  procrastination  has  altered  the  meaning  of 


boll,  bo^-;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -don  =  •ban ;  -(ion,  -flon  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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this  phrase  from  "  at  once,  immediately,"  to 
"  after  a  time." 
f  (2)  As  subst. :  The  future. 

"  111  the  sweet  hi/  and  by. 
We  shall  meet  ou  that  beautiful  shore." 

Sunken  :  Hymn  9. 

2.  By  himself  or  herself  (Eng.)  ;  By  himsell  or 
Ktrsell  (Scotch),  adv.  phrase. 

(1)  Alone. 

"Solymau  resolved  to  assault  the  breach,  after  he 
had.  by  himself,  in  a  melauchuly  mood,  walked  up  and 
down  m  hi«  teuf '— Knollet :  History  of  the  Turk*. 

1T  The  expressions  by  one's  self,  by  itself, 
have  a  similar  meaning. 

(2)  Besi<1e  himself  or  herself;  destitute  of 
reason,  insane.    (Scotch.) 

*  3.  By  one's  mind  or  mind*  ••  Deprived  of 
reason. 

"...  bot  raged  in  furie  aa  if  they  had  beine  by  thalr 
nyndii."—  Piltcotiie  :  Citron.,  p.  41S. 

t  L  By  that :  By  the  time  that. 

"...  thou  shall  deliver  it  uuto  him  by  that  the  sun 
gueth  down. "— Exodus  xxii.  26. 

5.  By  the  head,  a. : 

Naut. :  Having  the  bow  lower  in  the  water 
than  the  stern. 

6.  By  the  lee  : 

Naut. :  So  far  fallen  off  from  her  course  that 
the  wind  takes  the  sails  on  the  wrong  side. 

7.  By  the  run,  adv.  : 

Naut. :  Altogether ;  in  the  phrase  "  To  let 
go  by  the  run  "  =  to  let  go  altogether,  instead 
of  slacking  off. 

8.  By  the  stern : 

Naut. :  Having  the  stern  lower  in  the  water 
than  the  bow. 

9.  By  the  way  : 

t  (1)  In  coining  along  the  way. 


(2)  In  passing.    (Used  to  introduce  an  inci- 
dental remark.) 

"...  and  one  that,  is  your  friend  :  I  can  tell  you 
that  by  thr,  wan  .  .  ."—Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wines,  1.  4. 

10.  To  come  by,  v.t  :  To  gain  possession  of, 
to  obtain. 

".  .  .  everything  that  he  can  came  by  .  .  ." 

Shtikesp.  :  Two  Gent.  ill.  1. 

11.  To  do  by :  To  do  to  one ;  to  behave  to 
one. 

"  I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done." 

Byron  :  On  hearing  'hat  Lady  Byron  wot  111. 

12.  To  set  by,  v.t. :  To  value. 

13.  To  stand  by,  v.t.  &  i. : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  render  one  countenance  by 
deliberately  standing  by  his  side  on  a  trial. 

"Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  «r  and  by  us? 
0(ouc.  Ay,  in    despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand 
you."  Shaketp.:  3  Benry  VI.,  Iv.  1. 

(2)  Intrans.    (Naut.) :  To  be  in  readiness. 

*  by-coming,  *.    The  act  of  passing  by 
or  through  a  place.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  had  gottin  in  Paris  at  his  by-coming  Bodin  his 
method  of  historic  .  .  ."—MelalU :  Diary  (Life  of  A. 
Melville,  i.  429. )  (Jumteton.} 

*  by  common,  a.  Beyond  common  ;  what 
is  uncommon.    (Scotch.) 

"  They  were  represented  to  me  as  lads  by  common  in 
capacity."— Ann.  of  the  Par.,  p.  253. 

by-east,  adv.      Towards  the  east. 

*  by-going,  a.    The  act  of  passing. 

"Incur  by-going,  being  within  distance  of  cannon 
to  the  towne.  —  Monro :  Exp.,  pt.  it,  p.  15. 

by -hand,  adv.    Over.    (Scotch.)    [HAND.] 

*  by-lyar,  *.     [Eng.  &  Scotch  by ;   and 
Scotch  lyar  —  who  lies  down.]    A  neutral. 

"  lUin,  In  caise  it  beis  inquyred  of  all  By-lyars.  and 
y  Lord  of  Huntlie  in  the  Northe."- 

*  by  ordinar,  adv.    More  than  ordinary. 
(Scotch..) 

*  by  past,  by-passed,  a.    Passed  by ; 
past. 

"  To  put  the  by-pasi'd  perils  In  her  way." 

Nh.ikn/i. :  Loner's  Complaint. 

"...  for  these  three  hundred  years  by-past  .  .  ."— 
Cheyne. 

*  by-than,  adv.    [A.S.  bi,  than.]    By  the 
time  that. 

"  Bnt  by-than  he  com  by  that  bam  and  a-boute  loked. 
The  werwolf  and  the  wilde  hert." 

William  of  Palernt,  S20-2L 

by  west,  adv. 

1.  Lit. :  To  the  west  of. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Beyond  the  power  of. 
"Whereupon  grew  that  by-word,  used  by  the  Irish, 

that  they  dwelt  by^nett  the  law,  which  dwelt  beyond 
the  river  of  the  Barrow.  "—Davits  on  Ireland. 


by  (1),  bye,  s.  &  a.  [Prom  Eng.  by,  pref. 
&c.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  :  A  subordinate  object ; 
anything  not  the  main  aim,  but  taken  inci- 
dentally. Specially  in  the  phrases  : — 

1.  By  the  by,  adv.  phrase. 

(1)  Meanwhile. 

"  So,  while  my  lov'd  revenge  is  full  and  high, 
I'll  give  you  back  your  kingdom  by  the  bi/. 

Dryden  :  Cony,  of  (Iranada. 

(2)  By  the  way  (half  figuratively). 

-This  wolf  WHS  forced  to  make  bold,  ever  and  anon, 
with  a  sheep  In  private,  oy  the  bn."—L'Ks'range. 

(3)  By  the  way  (quite  figuratively),  in  pass- 
ing, incidentally. 

*  2.  In  the  by,  adv. :  Not  as  one's  main  ob- 
ject, incidentally,  as  a  subordinate  aim. 

"They  who  have  saluted  her  [Poetry)  in  the  by.  and 
now  and  then  tendered  their  visits,  she  hath  done 
much  for."— tt.  Jimmn  ;  Dincuveries. 

*  3.  Upon  the  by,  on  the  by,  adv.  :  Incident- 
ally. 

"In  this  instance,  there  is  upon  the  by,  to  be  noted, 
the  percolation  of  the  verjuice  through  the  wood."— 
Bacon  :  fiat.  Hist. 

B    As  adj.  :  Aside,  apart.     Used — 

(1)  Of  roads,  lanes,  paths,  £c.  :  Out  of  the 
main  thoroughfares. 

(2)  Of  incidental  remarks,  <tc. :  Out  of  the 
main  thread  of  a  speech  or  discourse. 

(3)  Of  purposes  or  aims :  Secret,  unavowed, 
crooked. 

If  Compounds  of  obvious  signification :  By- 
passage,  by-place,  by-purpose. 

t  by-bidder,  s.  One  who  bids  at  an  auc- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  owner  or  of  the  auc- 
tioneer, witli  the  view  of  running  up  the  price. 

*  by-blow,  s. 

1.  A  blow  which  strikes  a  person  or  thing 
against  whom  or  which  it  was  not  aimed. 

"...  how  also  with  their  by-blows  they  [Christian 
and  Apollyon)  did  split  the  very  stones  in  pieces."— 
Banyan :  The  Pilgrim  »  Progress,  pt.  2. 

2.  A  bastard. 

*  by  business,  s.    A  business  which  is 
not  one's  leading  occupation. 

*  by-coffeehouse,  s.    A  coffeehouse  situ- 
ated out  of  the  main  thoroughfares. 

"  I  afterwards  entered  a  by-cofeehou.se,  that  stood  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane.  — Addison. 

*  by-concernment,  s. 

1.  Gen.  :  A  subject  of  concern  or  thought 
which  is  not  one's  main  occupation. 

"Our  plays,  besides  the  main  design,  have  under- 
plots or  by-cancernments,  or  less  considerable  persons 
and  intrigues,  which  are  carried  on  with  the  motion  of 
the  main  plot.  "—Dryden. 

*  2.  Spec.  :  The  underplot  in  a  play. 

*  by-corner,  s.    A  private  corner ;  an  ob- 
scure corner. 

"  In  by-corners  of 
This  sacred  room,  silver,  in  bags  heap'd  np." 

ilassinger  :  City  Madam. 

*  by-dependence,  s.    An  accessory  cir- 
cumstance. 

"These, 

And  yonr  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded  ; 
And  all  the  other  by-deunndenries." 

Shakesp. :  Vymbeline,  V.  5. 

*  by-design,  s.    An  incidental  design. 

"  And  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  lines, 
They'll  serve  for  other  by-designs." 

Hudlbrat. 

*  by-drinking,    s.      Drinking    between 
meals. 

"  Yon  owe  money  here  besides,  Sir  John,  for  your 
diet  and  by-driiMngt."—Shake>p. :  1  lien.  IV.,  Hi.  8. 

t  by-end,  s.  Private  interest ;  secret  ad- 
vantage. 

"  All  people  that  worship  for  fear,  profit,  or  some 
other  by-end."— i,  Kttnmge. 

If  One  of  Bunyan's  characters  in  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  is  called  By-ends. 

"  They  overtook  one  who  was  going  before  them, 
whose  name  wiu>  By-ends."— Banyan :  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

by-gate,  bye-gate,  *  byget,  s.  A  by- 
way. (Xcotch.) 

"...  seikand  refugls  and  bygets."— J.  Tyrie :  Refu- 
tation of  Knax'K  Aiuver,  Pref.  7. 

**  Atf  to  the  Craigs,  the  hale  forenoon, 
By  a'  the  hye-gatet  round  and  round, 
Crowds  uft«r  crowds  were  flocking  down. 

Mayne  :  Sitter  Oan,  p.  SI. 

*  by-hours,  s.  pi.    Hours  or  time  not  al- 
lotted to  regular  work.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  who,  It  was  thought,  might  give  the  necessary 
repairs  at  by-hour*.  These  by-hours,  however,  seldom 
occurred."— A gr.  Surt. 

*  by-interest,  s.   Interest  apart  from  that 
of  the  community  in  general ;  private  interest. 


"  Various  factions  and  parties,  all  aiming  at  by-in- 
terett.  without  any  sincere  regard  to  the  public  good.' 
— Atterbury. 

by-lane,  s.  A  lane  not  leading  to  any 
public  place,  and  therefore  but  little  traversed. 

"  She  led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I 
should  dwell."— Burton  :  Anal,  of  Uel.,  p.  604. 

*  by-matter,  s.    A  matter  distinct  from 
the  chief  one  on  hand. 

"  I  knew  one  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would 
put  that  whicli  was  most  material  into  the  postscript. 
as  if  it  had  been  a  by-matter ."— Bacon. 

*  by-name,  byname,  s. 

1.  An  additional  name. 

"...  that  sufnsaunce  power  noblesse  reuerence  and 
gladnesse  ben  only  dyuerse  bynames." —  Chaucer: 
Boethius  (ed.  Morris),  p.  84,  1.  2,338. 

2.  A  nickname. 

*  by-name,  v.t.    To  nickname. 

"  Robert,  eldest  son  to  the  Conqueror,  used  short 
hose,  and  thereujwn  was  by -mimed  Court-hose,  and 
shewed  first  the  use  of  them  to  the  English."— Camden. 

by-path,  •  bypathe,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  private  or  unfrequented  path. 

"  Bypathe.    Semita,  orbiia,  callis."— Prompt.  Parti 

2.  Fig. :  Indirect  means. 

"  By  what  by  paths  *u<\  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  met  this  crown."      Shakeip. :  2  Hen.  /!',  Iv.  8. 

by-play,  s. 

1.  A  play  apart  from  and  going  on  simulta- 
neously with  the  main  one. 

2.  The  play  of  feature  or  gesture  used  by 
actors  when  not  speaking  or  engaged  in  the 
principal  business  of  the  sceno. 

by-product,  «.  Something  obtained  in 
the  course  of  a  process  or  manufacture  over 
and  above  the  chief  product. 

*  by-respect,  «.    A  private  end,  aim,  or 
purpose. 

"Augustus,  who  was  not  altogether  so  good  as  ha 
was  wise,  h-id  some  by-respects  in  the  enacting  of 
this  law."— flryden. 

by-road,  s.  A  road  little  frequented,  as 
not  leading  to  any  important  place,  or  as  not 
the  most  important  one  leading  to  a  place. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

"Through  slipp'ry  by-roads,  dark  and  deep, 
They  often  climb,  and  often  creep."       Hwift. 

*  by  room,  s.     A  room  opening  out  of  an- 
other. 

"  Do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while  I  question 
my  puny  drawer."— Hhakesp. :  1  Hen.  /I".,  ii.  4. 

*  by-speech,  s.     An   incidental  speech 
different  from  the  main  one. 

"...  their  common  ordinary  practice  is  to  quote 
by  speeches,  in  some  historical  narration  or  other,  and 
to  use  them  as  if  they  were  written  in  most  exact  form 
of  law."— Booker. 

by-stander,  s.    [BYSTANDER.] 

by-Street,  s.  An  obscure  or  unfrequented 
street. 

"  He  seeks  by-streets,  and  saves  th'  expeunive  coach." 

Gay. 

*  by-Stroke,  s.     A  casual  or  insidiously- 
inflicted  stroke.    [BY-BLOW.] 

by-time,  s.  Time  not  required  for  one's 
primary  work  ;  odds  and  ends  of  time. 
(Scotch.) 

*  by-turning,  s.     A  turning  or  current 
of  road  away  from  the  main  one. 

"Tho  many  by-turnings  that  may  divert  you  from 
your  way."— Sidney  :  Defence  of  Poet//. 

*  by-View,  s.    A  private  or  self-interested 
view,  aim,  or  purpose. 

"No  by -views  of  his  own  shall  mislead  \iim."—Atttr- 
bury. 

*  by- walk, ». 

1.  Lit. :   A  walk  away  from  the  main  one  ; 
an  obscure  or  unfrequented  walk. 

"The  chief  avenue  ought  to  lie  the  most  ample  and 
uoble ;  but  there  should  be  by-jmilks,  to  retire  into 
sometimes  for  ease  and  refreshment."— Broom*. 

2.  Fig. :  An  unavowed  aim  or  purpose. 

"  He  moves  afterwards  in  by-walks,  or  under-plots, 
as  diversions  to  the  main  .K-i-n.  lest  it  should  grow 
tedious,  though  they  are  still  naturally  joil  ei"- 
Dryden. 

by-way,  s.    [BYWAY.] 

'  by-wipe,  s.    A  side  stroke  of  raillery. 

"  Wherefore  that  conceit  of  Legion  with  a  by-vriptt" 
—Hilton :  Animada.  Rem.  Defence. 

by  (2),  s.  &  suff.      [Dan.  by  =  a  city,  town,  or 
borough  ;  Sw.  by  =  a  village,  a  hamlet] 

A.  As  subst.  (as  an  independent  word):  A 
town.    (Cursor  Muiidi.)    (Skeat.)    [BYLAW.] 

B.  As  suff.  :  A  termination  of  various  towns 
in  England,   originally  Danish,  or   at   least 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  os  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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named   by  the    Danes,  as   Derby,  Appleby, 
Naseby. 

T  Trench  says  that  in  Lancashire,  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  Danish  immigration,  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  towns  and  villages  have  this 
ending ;  whilst  in  Hampshire  and  other  places, 
uninvaded  by  the  Danes,  the  termination  by 
is  almost  unknown.  (Trench:  The  Study  oj 
Words.) 

by,  prefix.  [Bi  as  a  prefix  ;  be  as  a  prefix.  ]  A 
number  of  words  have  passed  through  three 
stages.  First  they  have  been  spelled  with  by, 
then  with  bi,  and  finally  with  be;  as  by- 
hynde,  bihynd,  behind. 

A$  Bi :  Compounds  of  A.S.  bi  not  found 
under  bi  should  be  looked  for  under  be.  They 
may  exist  also  as  by,  as  byse,  bise,  besee. 

As  Be :  The  chief  articles  on  the  following 
compounds  of  by,  bi,  or  be,  will  be  found  at 
be : — *  Bycause  (—  because)  ;  *  bycom,  *  bycome, 

*  bycom,  *  bycorne,  *  bydaffe,  *  byfalle,  *  byfyl, 

*  byget,  *  bygyle,  *  bygonne,  *  bygonnen  (pa.  par. 
=  begun)  ;  *  bygyn,  *  bygynne,  *  bygynner,  *  by- 
gynnyng,  *  byhest,  *  byheste,  *  byliete  (v.i.  =  be- 
night) ;    *  byholde,    *  byhote  (v.  =  behott,    be- 
hote),  *  byhygkt  (=  behight)  ;  *  byhynde  (•=  be- 
hind), *  byjape,     bykenne  (=  bekenne,  2),  *  by- 
knowe,   *  byknowen  (=•  beknow),  *  byloved  (= 
beloved),  *  bylyve,  *  bylyue  (—  belive),  *  bymene 
(=  beruene,    bemoan),  *  bymourn,  *  bymorne, 

*  bymurne  (—  bemourn),  *  bynetlie,  *  bynethen, 

*  bynythe      (=  beneath),     *  byjuethe     (—  be- 
queath),   *  byraft    (=  bereft),    *  byreyne    (= 
berain),  *  byschrewe  (=  beshrew),  *  byschine  (= 
beshine),  *  byse  (—  besee),  *  bysech,  *byseche, 

*  byseme  (=  beseem),  *  byseye,  *  byset,  *  byside, 

*  bysmoke,    *  bysoughte   (=  besought),.   *  by- 
spotte  (=  bespot),  *  bysprent,  »  bystowe  (=  be- 
stow),  *  bystrood  (=  bestrode),   *  byswyke  (= 
beswike),   *  bysyde  (=  beside),   *  bytake,   *  by- 
thuixte  (=  betwixt),  *  bythought,  *  bytide,  *  by- 
tok,  *  bytoke,  *  bytraie  ( =  betray),  *  bytraised, 

*  bytrende,    *  bytw*M  (—  between),  *  bytwixe, 

*  bytwixen,  *  bytwyste,  •  bytyde  (=  betide),  •  by- 
wayle,  *  byweyle   (—  bewail),  *  by  wave,    *  by- 
wepe,   *  byweop  (=  beweep),  *  bywreye  (—  be- 
wray), *  bywreyinge  (—  bewraying). 


(Acts,    Mary,    1563.) 


•by  (1),    v.t.       [Bur.] 
(Chaucer.) 

*  by  (2),  v.  i.    [A.S.  be6n  =  to  be.]    [BE,  ».]    To 
be. 

"...  to  moche  slue  and  wylles-uol  ssel  by." — Dan 
l/ichel  of  tiorthgate,  Sermon  on  Matt.  xxiv.  43.  Spec. 
Ear.  Xng.  (Morris  awl  Skeat),  pt  iL 

*  by,  part  of  an  interj.    [BYE.] 

*  by'-ar,  s.    [BUYER.]    (Scotch.) 

by'-ard,  *.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Mining :    A  leather   breaststrap  used   by 
miners  in  hauling  the  waggons  in  coal-mines. 

*  by'-are,  *.    [BUYER.]    (Prompt.  Pare.) 
*by'-ass,s.     [BIAS.]    (Tillotson.) 

*  by'-bfll,  s.      [BIBLE.]     A  large  writing,  a 
scroll  so  extensive  that  it  may  be  compared  to 
a  book.    (Queen  Mary :  2nd  Letter  to  Bothwell.) 
(Jamieson.) 

*  by'-calle,  v.t.    [O.  Eng.  prefix  by  =  bi  or  be, 
&iidcalU=  call.]  To  call,  toarouse.  [BICALLE.] 

"  Neuer  the  lese  cler  I  yow  by-caUe." 
Ear.  Eng.  AIM.  Poem*  led.  Morris) ;  The  Pearl,  913. 

*  by-oalt,  pa.  par.    [BYCALLE.] 

"  Out  of  that  caste  I  wati  by-catt." 
Ear.  Eng.  All  it.  Poems  :  The  Pearl,  1.1SS. 

*by'-case,  adv.    [Eng.  by,  and  case  (q.v.).] 
By  chance. 

*  bye  -kar,  v.i.    [BICKER,  v.] 

*  by'-clyppe,  *  by-clappe,  v.t.     [BECLIP.] 
(Chaucer.) 

*  byd, » bydde,  *  byde,  v.t.  &  i.    [BrD  (i), ».] 

*  byd  dyng,   *  byd  -dinge,  pr.  par.  ft  i. 

[Bio  (1).] 

•byde,  v.i.     [BIDE,  BID,  v.]    (Spenser:  Shep. 
Col.,  x.) 

*  bydene,    *  by-dene,    *  bidene,    adv. 
[Perhaps  from  Dut.  bij  dien—(l)  by  that, 
thereby,  (2)  forthwith.] 

1.  Quickly. 

"  Doun  the  bonke  con  bogbe  by-dme." 

The  Pearl,  !»«. 

2.  At  once,  besides. 


"  And  other  doghty  men  bidene." 
Laurence  Hi  not  :   Polu  ical  Hongs,  B.  44 ;  Spec.  Ear. 
Eng.  (Morris  A  Skeat),  pt.  iL 

*by^dol-ven,  pa.  par.  [A.S.  bedolfen  = 
buried,  from  bedel/an  =  to  dig  in  or  around.] 
Buried. 

"...  and  foud  here  a  gobet  of  gold  by-dot  uen." 
Chaucer :  Boethiiu  (ed.  Morris),  p.  151,  4..J48. 

*  by'-dyng,  pr.  par.    [BIDING.] 

bye,  adv.  &  a.  [From  by,  prep.  &  adv.  (q.v.).] 
Near.  (Scotch.) 

bye- wash,  --. 

Hydraulic  Engineering :  A  channel  to  divert 
past  a  reservoir  water  of  streams  which  would 
otherwise  flow  into  it,  and  which  are  impure 
or  otherwise  undesirable.  The  outlet  of  water 
from  a  dam  ;  a  waste.  Called  also  a  by-lead 
and  a  diversion-cut. 

bye  (1),  s.    [From  by,  prep.  &  adv.] 

Cricket :  A  run  obtained  when  the  1*11  has 
passed  the  wicket-keej>er  \v  thout  being 
touched  by  the  striker.  [LONGSTOP,  LEG-BYE.  J 

bye  (2),  s.  &  a.    [BY  (1),  s.  &  a.] 

*  bye  (3),  *  bee, ».  &  in  compos.    [A.S.  by,  W/« 

=  a  dwelling,  a  habitation  ;  from  buan  =  to 
inhabit,  to  dwell.] 

A.  As  an  independent  word  (of  the  form  bye)  : 

[BY.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   A  dwelling,  a  habitation. 
(Gibson.) 

2.  Game-playing:  The  place  occupied  by  an 
individual  player  in  some  games. 

B.  In  compos,  (of  both  forms) :  A  habitation ; 
as,  bying,  i.e.,  a  dwelling-house.    (Wharton.) 

*  bye  (4),   *  boye,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful. 
It  may  be  simply  Eng.  boy.]    An  ox-driver. 

"  Bye  or  baye.    Bottio,  U.G."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  bye,  part  of  an  interj.    [Eng.  be,  with,  you.] 
A  word  used  only  in  the  subjoined  salutation. 

Good-bye,  good-by.  [Good  —  God  ;  bye,  by  = 
be  with  you.]  God  be  with  you. 

*bye(l),  v.t.  [Contracted  from  o6i/.]  [ABIE 
(2).]  To  pay  for,  to  suffer,  to  expiate,  endure. 

"Thou,  Porrex,  thon  shall  dearly  bye  the  same." 
Ferr.  and  Porr^  O.  PL,  L  140. 

*  bye  (2),  v.t.     [Bur,  ».]     (Wycli/e  [Purvey], 
Matt.  xiv.  15.) 

*  byear,  ».    [BIER.]     A  bier.    (Chevy  Chase, 
117.) 

*  by-efthe,  s.     [BEHOOF,  «.]     (Rob.  of  Glou- 
cester, p.  354.) 

*  byeth,  pi.  ofpres.  indie.,  also  imperat.  pi.  ofv. 
[A.S.  beoth.] 

1.  Are. 

"  Ine  the  bokes  byeth  y- write  all  the  zennen  of  men." 
—n  >n  Michel  of  Jtorthgate,  Sermon  on  Matt.  ixiv.  46 
(A.D.  1340). 

2.  Be  ye. 

"  Bveth  sleghe  an  waketh  ine  youre  bedes."— Ibid., 
44.  Spec.  Ear.  Eng.  (Morris  and  Skeat),  pt  it 

*  by-fore,  *  by-forn,  *  by-forne,  *  by- 
for-en,  prep,  i  adv.    [BEFORE.] 

"  Byforn  hem  alle."— Chaucer :  C.T.,  8,434. 
vbyg,t>.«.     [Bioo,  v.]    (Barbour:  Bruce,  v.  453.) 

*  by-get,  v.t.    [BEGET.]    To  get. 

"  For  when  he  hath  oht  bygeten.'—Proterbt  of  Ben- 
dyng,  22L 

*bygge,  •byg'-gyn,  v .t.    [Btoo,  «.] 

"  Byggyri,  or  byldyn.    Edifice."— Prompt.  Par*. 

*  byg'-gyd.  pa.  par.    [BYGGE.] 

*byg'-gyiig,    *byg'-gyAge,   *byg-yng, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BYOG.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  a. :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  Building. 


"  That  tham  thoglite  that  alle  the 
Stge  (ff  Jlelayne  ( 


\ge  brake." 
erruge),  467. 


*  byghe,  s.    [A.S.    bedh,   bedg  =  ring,  collar, 
diadem.]    A  crown. 

"  Thy  hened  hati  nanther  irreme  ne  gryste, 

On  arme  other  f yncer.  thaz  thou  ber  byghe." 
far.  Eng.  AUit.  Poem*  (ed.  Morris) ;  The  Pearl,  465-6. 

•  by-ghyte,  «.    [BEGET.]    (Bob.  of  Gloucester, 
p.  388.) 

*byg'-ly,  o.    [Bio,  a.]    Great,  strong. 

"Bryng  me  to  that  btigiv  belde." 
far.  Kng.  Allii.  Poem*  (ed.  Morrisl ;  The  Pearl,  963 


by-go,  *  by-gon,  a.    [From  Eng.  by,  and  go.} 

1.  (Of  the  form  bygo)  :  Ruined,  deceived. 

"  Mauy  ys  the   mauiich  man,  that   thorw    wominan 
ys  by  -go." 

Sir  Ferumbrai  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  68,  L  2,013. 

2.  (Of  the  form  bygon)  :  Overrun,  covered. 

"  A  messager  til  him  to  schape, 
For  al  the  coutre  wyth-outeu  iyi  so  ful  by-gon  wyth 

eijyiuys, 
That  iiun  ue  schold  hem  scape.* 

Sir  Ferumbrai  (ed.  Uerrtage),  p.  108,  L  3,428-30. 

by'-gdne  (Eng.),  'by-gane,  'bi-gane 

(Scotch),  a.  &*.     [Kng.  by  ;  gone.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Gone  by. 


.  you  are  sure 

All  in  Bohemia's  well  ;  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclniui  d. 

Shakeip.  :  Winter  t  Tale.  L  ». 
B.  As  subst.   (pi.  bygones,   Eng.  ;    byyanet, 
Scotch)  :   Things  past,  and  spec,  of  offences 
against  the  state,  lovers'  quarrels,  and  arrears 
of  money  owed.    (Jamieson.) 

U  (1)  Let  bygones  be  bygones  :  Let  the  past 
be  forgotten. 

(2)  Byganes  suld  be  bygones:  The  past  should 
not  be  brought  up  against  one.    [1.] 

"  Te  see,  I  spoke  to  them  ui  y  sell,  and  tauld  them 
bygane*  tald  be  byganet  .  .  ."  —  Jjtxrtt:  heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  xvii 

*  by-gonne,  pre<.  &  pa.  part.    [BEGUN.] 

"Ye  kuowe  wel  that  myiie  adversaries  ban  byjonnt 
this  debate  and  brige  by  here  outrage.  "  —  Chaucer  :  The 
Tale  of  Melibeut. 

*  by-gyns,  s.  pi.    [BEGUIN.]   An  order  of  quasi- 

religious  women  not  bound  by  vows.  (Chaucer.) 

*  by-hate,  v.t.      [From  O.  Eng.   prefix  by  = 
prefix  be  or  bi  (q.v.),  and  Eng.  hate,  v.]    To 
hate. 

"  This  is  to  seyn  that  it  was  he  by-hated  of  alle  folk." 
Chaucer  :  Boethiut  (ed.  Morris),  p.  75,  L  2,051. 

*by-birne,  v.t.  [From  A.S.  prefix  by  —  \>\, 
and  hirne  =  a  corner.]  To  hide  in  a  corner, 
conceal. 


*  by-bod,  *by-hede,  v.  imper.  [A  con- 
tracted  form  of  behoved.  Cf.  O.  Eng.  butl  = 
behoved.]  Behoved. 

"...  and  that  so  foule  and  so  felle  that  fight  hym 
by-hode."  Sir  Gaw.  and  the  dr.  Knight,  717. 


*by-b.ynde, 

[BEHIND.] 


by-hyn-den,  prep.  &  adv. 


*  byil'-yeit,  pa.  par.    [BOILED.]    (Scotch.) 

*  by-Inge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BUYING.] 

*  by-knyt  *  by-knife,  s.    [From  A.S.  by  = 
beside,  and  cnif—&  knife.]    A  knife  worn  at 
the  side,  a  dagger.     (Scotch). 

"With  that  his  byknife  forth  hes  tane." 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androit,  Poenu  16th  Cent.,  p.  3JS. 

*  by-lafte,  pret.  <t  pa.  par.  of  v.    [A.S.  belifan 
—  to  remain.]    (Sir  Ferumbras,  1,595.) 

*  by-lave,  v.t.     [O.  Eng.  by,  and  lave  (q.v.).] 
To  wash,  smear  over. 

"Naked  and  bylaued  myd  blode."—  0.  Xng  UitceO. 
(ed.  Morris),  p.  140. 

by'-law  (Eng.),  bir'-law,  bur'-law  (Scotch), 
s.  [Icel.  btejar-Iog  ;  Sw.  bylag  ;  Dan.  bylat 
=  the  community  of  a  village.  From  IceL 
beer,  byr  (genit.  bmjar)  =  a  town,  a  village  ;  Sw 
&  Dan.  by  =  a  village,  a  city,  town,  orborouct  , 

[BY.] 

Law  :  A  private  statute  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  corporation  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  their  body.  A  voluntary  association, 
not  incorporated,  has  no  right  to  make  bind- 
ing laws.  Nor  can  a  corporation  do  so  if  the 
bylaws  affect  the  good  of  society,  or  the 
common  profit  of  the  people.  If  they  are 
found  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
they  are  null  and  void.  A  forfeiture  imposed 
by  the  bylaws  of  a  corporation  is  enforceable 
in  a  law  court.  [Bi'RLAW.J  (hlacksione: 
t'oiMiumf.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  18  ;  bk.  iii.,  cli.  9.)  Rail- 
way or  other  iucorixjrated  companies,  social, 
charitable,  or  political  societies  of  any  char- 
acter in  this  country  are  allowed  to  make 
bylaws. 

"  Sylatet  are  orders  made  in  eourt-leets,  or  court- 

barons.  hy  common  assent,  for  the  good  of  those  that 

make  them,  further  than  the  publick  law  binds."— 

OMML 
"  Bylawt,  or  ordinance*   of  corporation*,"—  Bacon, 

Hen.  I'//.,  215.     (Skeat.) 

'byid,  v.t.    [BUILD.] 

*  bylde,  s.    [From  build,  s.  (a  .v  ).  1  A  building 


boll,  b£y;  poiit,  /o^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   Bin,  Of;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
cian,  -tian  =  soan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    -tion.  -sion  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bfl,  del. 
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"  Whateuer  thou  shalt  bynde  vpon  erthe  shal  be 
boundeu  and  in  heuenes."—  Wickllffe  :  Matt.  xvi. 


"  Quen  such  ther  cnoken  on  the  bylde." 
Early  ing.  AUit.  Poemt  (ed.  Morris) :  The  Peart,  7X7. 

•byle,  v.t.   [Bon,*.] 
•byle,  *.    [BOIL,  A] 

*by-leeve,s.  [BELIEF.]  Belief,  creed.  (Chau- 
cer.) 

*  by-leve  (l),  *  by-leue,  v.  (.    [A.  s.  belifan  = 
to  be  left,  to  remain.]    [BELEIF  (2),  v.]    To 
stay,  to  remain. 

"  The  kynge  bytfuel  thare  still." 

Sege  ofJtelayne  (ed.  Herrtage),  207. 

*  by-leve  (2),  v.t.  &  i.   [BELIE vt] 

*  by-leyn,  pa.  par.    [BELAY,  v.] 

*  byl-len,  *  bol-lyn,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  bylle  = 
btll(l),  s.]    To  peck  with  the  bill. 

"  Bollyn'  or  Jowyn'  wythe  the  bylle  as  byrdys  (byllen 
or  Jobben  as  bryddys,  K.  iobbyn  with  the  byl,  H.  P.) 
Rottro."— Prompt.  Part. 

"byl-lerne,  s.    [BILLURS.] 

"Byllerne,  watyr  herbe.  Berula,  CF."— Prompt. 
Part. 

•byl-lyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  bylle  =  bill  (1).] 
To  dig  with  a  mattock. 

"  Byllyn  with  mattokys.  Ligonizo,  marro,  Cath. " — 
Prompt.  Part. 

•by-loke,  v.t.    [From  O.  Eng.  prefix  by,  and 
lake  =  to  look.]    To  look  after,  to  take  care  of. 
" .     .  and  before  al  tbyug  bad  me  kepe  thys,  and 
faste  hit  her  by-loke."— Sir  Ferumbrat,  2,127. 

*  by  lyn  ne  *  blinne,  *  blynne,  v.t.    [A.S. 
minnan,  =  to  rest,  cease,  leave  off;  from  Win. 
=  rest,  intermission.]    To  delay. 

"  They  hyedeu  faste,  wold  they  nought  b>/lynne, 
Til  they  come  to  the  gate,  ther  Gamelyn  was  inne." 
Chaucer :  C.T.,  653-4. 

*  by-mole,  v.t.    [Cf.  A.S.  mdl  =  a  spot,  stain.] 
To  stain,  disgrace. 

"Shal  uevere  cheeste  bymolen  it" — P.  Plow.,  8,946. 

*  bynd,  *  bynde,  *  bynden,  v.t.    [BIND.] 

shal  1 
vi.  18. 

*  bynd-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  «.    [BINDING.] 

*by-nempt,  pa.  par.  [BENEME.]  Named, 
appointed ;  promised. 

•bynge,  v.i.  [BEENOE.]    (Scotch.) 

•bynk,  s.  [BENK.]  (Scotch.)  (Barbour : Bruce, 
vu.  258.) 

*  bynne,  prep.  [A.S.  6ifl.7wm=within.]  Within. 

"  That  the  burne  tynn«borde  byheldethe  bare  erthe." 
AUit.  Poemt:  The  Deluge,  452. 

*  by-nome,  *  by-no-men,  pa.  par.    [Bv- 
ITYME,  BENIM.]     Taken  from  or  away. 

*  Huntynge  or  haukynge  if  any  of  hem  use, 
His  boste  of  his  benefys  worth  byname  hym  after." 
Fieri  Plow,  ill.,  311-a. 

M.  •  .  for  nhrewes  were  bynomen  hem  so  that  the!  ne 
myghten  uat  anoyen  or  don  liarme  to  goode  men." — 
Chaucer ;  Boethiui  (ed.  Morris),  p.  124, 1.  3,527. 

*  by-nyme,  v.t.  [BENIM.]    To  deprive,  to  take 
away. 

".  .  .  ne  fortune  may  not  by-nyme  it  the,  .  .  ." — 
Chaucer  :  Boethiui,  p.  4.1,  L  1,117. 

*  by'-pas-slng,    «.      [Eng.      by;    passing.] 
(Scotch.)    Lapse. 

"  And  gift  they  faill  at  the  bypauing  of  everie  ane  of 
the  saidis  termes,  to  denunce  and  eschete."— Acti  Ja. 
VI.,  1621  (ed.  1614),  p.  603. 

*  byp'-ti-cit,  pa.  par.     [BAPTIZED.]  (Scotch.) 
(Houlate,  iL  4,  MS.)    (Jamieson.) 

"by'-quide,  *.  [BEQUEST.]  (Bob.  of  Gloucester, 
i>.  384.) 

•byr.s.    [BuR(t).] 

toy'r  (pron.  bur),  prep.  &  pron.  [Contraction 
•or  by  our.]  A  word  or  words  used  only  in 
•he  subjoined  phrase. 

By'r  lakin :  By  our  lady  (i.e.,  by  our  lady 
kin.) 

"By'r  lakin,  a  parlous  fear." 

Shtilexip. :  Mid.  Night' t  Dream,  ill.  1. 

*  by-rad,  pret.  of  v.    [AS.  r&dan  =  to  advise, 
"determine.]      Determined,  resolved,  self-ad- 
vised. 

"  Anon  he  was  by-rad, 
To  werk  that  he  hem  lad 
For  nylit  nolde  he  nout  wonde." 
Spec,  of  Lyric  Poetry,  Parable  of  the  Labourtn,  SS-4. 

*  byrche, ».    [BIRCH.] 

"  Byrche,  tre.    Lentltrut,  cinui."— Prompt.  Part. 


*  byrd,  ».  impers.    [Icel.  byrja  =  to  behove.] 
It  behoved,  it  became. 

"And  said,  thaim  byrd  on  na  in.iuer 
Dnid  thair  fail  .  .  ." 

Barbour :  Bruce,  vi.  316. 

byre,  *.  [A.S.  byre,  bUr  =  a  dwelling ;  see 
BOWER  (1).]  A  cow-house.  (Scotch.) 

"  Sing  well-a.wa  over  a  burnt  barnyard  and  an 
empty  oyre."— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  eh.  zxxii. 

*  by-reve,  *  by-rsefe,  v.t.    [BEREAVE.] 

*  byr-law-man, .--.    [BIRLIEMAN,  BURLAW.] 

*byr-ler,  s.  [O.  Eng.  birle  =  to  pour  out] 
One  who  serves  out  drink,  a  butler. 

*  byrn,  *  byrne,  v.t.    [BURN  (1),  t>.]    To  burn. 
(Barbour:  Bruce,  xvii.,  431,  525.) 

*  byrn-y,  *  byrn-le,  s.    [BIRNIE.]   (Scotch.) 
(Barbour:  Bruce,  11,352.) 

byr'-rW-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lai  byrrhus 
(q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  insects,  often  termed, 
from  their  roundish  or  oval  shape,  Pill-beetles. 
With  the  Histeridse,  they  constitute  the  tribe 
Helocera  of  the  pentamerous  Coleoptera. 
Several  genera  occur  in  Britain. 

byr'-rhiis  (yr  as  ur),  s.  [From  Lat.  birrus 
=•  a  cloak  for  rainy  weather.  From  Gr.  Ttuppot 
(purrhos)  =  yellow.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Byrrhidse.  They  are  nearly 
globose  insects,  which,  when  alarmed,  pack 
their  legs  away  into  cavities  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  and  counterfeit  death.  Several 
occur  in  Britain,  the  best-known  being  the 
Byrrhus  pilula,  or  Pill-beetle. 

byr  son  im  a  (yr  as  ur),  s.  [Said  to  be 
from  Gr.  pvpcra.  (bursa)  =  a  hide,  and  Lat. 
nimius,  here  taken  as  =  much  used,  because 
the  plants  are  used  in  tanning.) 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  order  Malpighiacese  (Malpighiads).  The 
bark  of  Byrsonima  Cuminghiana,  a  small  tree 
found  in  Panama,  &c.,  is  used  in  skin  diseases, 
the  wood  for  building  purposes,  and  the  small 
acid  berries  are  eaten.  The  bark  of  B.  spicata 
is  the  Muraxi  bark  of  Brazil,  used  in  that 
country  for  tanning.  A  colouring  matter  from 
it  is  used  in  the  Indies  as  a  dye-stuff;  the 
berries  are  eaten,  and  are  said  to  be  good  in 
dysentery.  The  roots  and  branches  of  B. 
verbastijolia  are  used  in  Brazil  and  Guiana 
for  washing  ulcers.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*byrth,  *.  [BIRTH.]  Size,  bulk,  burden,  bur- 
then. (Scotch.)  (Doug.  :  Virg.,  131,27.) 

*  by-run,  *bi-run,  a.  &«.    [Eng.  by;  run.] 

(Scotch.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Past. 

"  Byrun  annncl  restand  awand."— Aberd.  Reg. 
"  Birun  rent."— Ibid. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.  byrunis) :  Arrears. 

"  The  Matster  or  Lord  may  not  recoguose  the  lands 
for  the  byrunii  of  his  fermes."— Skene:  Index,  Keg. 
Ma}.,  to.  Mauler. 

*bys,«.  &a.    [Bvss.] 

"This  wommon  woneth  by  west, 

Brihtcst  vnder  bys. " 
Specimen*  of  Lyric  Poetry :  A  Plea  for  Pity,  87-8. 

*  bysch'-6p-h9od,  s.    [BISHOPHOOD.] 

"Of  the  ordinaunce  of  byKhophood."—WicUiffe:  1 
Tim.,  Prologue. 

bys  im,  *  bis  some,  "bus  some,  '  bw- 
some,  «.  [BESOM.] 

1.  (Of  the  last  three  forms) : 

(1)  Anything  shaped  like  a  besom  or  broom, 
spec.,  a  comet. 

"...  A  comet  of  that  kind  which  the  Astronomers 
call  Kiayov,  the  vulgar*  a  flrie  Siuome,  sblned  the 
whole  months  of  November,  December,  and  January." 
— Spottwood,  p.  94. 

"i|  was  calllt,  The  fyrey  Bunome."—Knox:  Hilt., 
p.  9^  M.S.,  i.,  bvaome.  (Jamleton.) 

(2)  A  woman  of  bad  character  (contemptu- 
ously). 

2.  (Of  the  form  bysim) :  A  woman  of  bad 
character  (contemptuously). 

*  by  skorne,  *.    [O.  Eng.  by,  and  skornt  = 
scorn.]    A  disgrace. 

"  Brughte  to  byikarne  and  bysinere  "—Trmim,  i.  170. 

*  bys-mare,  *  bys-mere, «.   [BISMAUE.] 

*  by-smot-er-ud,  a.  [BESMOTRED.]  (O.Eng.) 
Smutted.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  76.) 


*  bys-ning,    *.      [Icel.    bytn  =  a   prodigy ; 
bysna  =  to  portend.  ]    A  monster. 

".  .  .  You*  lustie  court  will  stop  or  melt, 
To  Justine  this  byxtlnu  quhilk  blasiihemlt" 

i;ilice  of  Honour,  ii.  7  (ed.  U7»X 

*  bys-om,  a.    [BissoN.]    Blind. 

"The  bytom  ledys  the  blyude."— Keliq.  Antiq.,  U.  23*. 

*  by-spell,  *.    [A.S.  bigspell  —  a  parable,  story, 
fable,   comparison,  proverb,  example.     (Bos- 
worth.)]    A  proverb. 

"  bisse,  s.    [From  Lat.  byssus  (q.v.).] 
xen  or  silky-looking  cloth. 

"  Biue.  flue  white,  whether  it  be  silk  or  lynen."— 
Tyndo.ll:  Table  for  Expounding  Woritt  in  (ienetit. 

bys-sa'-ce-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  byssaceus,  from 
Lat.  byssus  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  suffix  -aceus.]  Di- 
vided into  fine,  entangled  fibres,  like  those  of 
wool.  Example,  the  roots  of  some  fungi. 

*bysse,v.  [Bizz,  v.]  (Scotch.)  (Doug.:  Virg., 
257, 10.) 

*  bys-8hop-pyng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [O.  Eng.  by»- 
shop  —  bishop.    BISHOP,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Confirmation. 

"  Byuhoppyng  of  cbyldren,  confirmation."— Pal* 
grave. 

bys'-si,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  byssi,  pi.  of  byssus.] 
[Bvssus.] 

Bot. ;  A  name  formerly  employed  to  desig- 
nate certain  cryptogamous  plants  of  low  or- 
ganisation, now  separated  and  ranged  according 
to  their  several  affinities. 

bys  sine,    *bys-syn    'bis  sen,   a.  &  ». 

[From  Lat.  byssinus ;  Gr.  /Suo-o-ti'os  (bwssiwos)  = 
made  of  fine  flax  or  linen.]    [BYSSUS.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  fine  flax. 

2.  Having  a  flaaen  or  silky  appearance. 

B.  As  subst. :  Fine  linen.    [BiES.] 

"  And  It  is  youun  to  hlr  that  sche  kyuere  hir  with 
white  kissi/n  schynyiige,  for  whi  liissyit  is  iustinyugu  of 
seyutis."—  Wicliffe  (eiL  Purvey) :  Apocal.  xix.  8. 

bys  sold,  a.  [Gr.  (1)  ^uo-o-o?  (bussos)  [Bvs- 
sus],  and  (2)  eifios  (eidos)  =  appearance.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  fringed  appearance,  with  the 
threads  or  fascicles  unequal  in  length. 

bys'-SO-lite,  s.  [In  Ger.  bissolith;  Gr.  (l)/3v<ro-o« 
(bussos)  [Bvssus] ;  and  (2)  Atfos  (lithos)  =  a 
stone.  Named  on  account  of  the  flaxen  ap- 
pearance of  its  asbestifonn  and  fibrous 
varieties.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Dannemorite  (Dana). 
The  same  as  Tremolite  (Brit.  Mus.  Catal.) 
[DANNEMORITE,  TREMOLITE.] 

*  bys-sop,  s.     [BISHOP.] 

"  Byuopes  and  ahbates." 

Rob.  of  Olouceiter,  p.  57H 

b^TS'-SUS,  s.  [Lat.  byssus ;  Gr.  /3uo-o-os  (bussos)  = 
(1)  a  fine  yellowish  Hax  ;  (2)  the  linen  made  from 
it ;  Heb.  yia  (butz)  =  fine  white  linen  (1  Chron. 
xv.  27,  &c.) ;  from  »n  (butz)  =  to  be  white.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Linen. 

"  The  liue  called  bystui  [is]  the  fine  lawne  or  tiflanle 
whereof  our  wives  and  dniues  at  home  set  so  much 
store  by  for  to  trim  and  decke  themselves."— Holland  ; 
Plinie.  bk.  xix.  ch.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  The  flaxen  or  silky-looking  fibres 
by  which  molluscs  of  the  genus  Pinna  and  the 
family  Mytilidae  attach  themselves  to  rocks, 
stones,  or  other  bodies. 

"  Pluna  L  .  .  .  Foot  elongated,  grooved,  spinning  a 
powerful  byaut.  attacked  by  large  triple  muscles  to 
the  centre  of  each  valve.  .  .  .  The  O.VSJHS  has  sometimes, 
been  mixed  with  silk,  spun,  and  knitted  into  glove*, 
&c."—n'uodmird  :  Matt,  of  the  MoUiaca  (1851),  p.  264. 

2.  Bot. :  The  stipes  of  certain  fungi.  [BYSSI.] 

*  3.  Min.  :  An  old  name  for  asbestos. 

*  bys  sym,  s.    [BYSYM.] 

*  bys-syn  *bys-yyn,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful. 
Perhaps  from  the  noise  made.]   To  lull  asleep, 
to  soothe.    (Prompt.  Pare.) 

*  bys-synge,   *  bys-ylng,   pr.  par.  &   s. 

[BYSSYN,  V.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  Lulling,  designed 
to  lull,  soothing. 

If  Byssynge  songys :  Lullabies,  cradle  songs. 

" Byuynge  tonyyi  (bytsing,  H.).  Fatcinnina,  C!.  F. 
nmia.  Cath."— Prompt.  Pan. 

B.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  lulling. 

"  limtynfie  of  cliy Idrne  (bytying,  IL ).  Soiiicio,  C.  F. * 
—Prompt.  Parv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oe^e.    ey  =  &.   «u=>kw. 
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*  by-stad,    pa,  par.      [BESTAD,    BESTEAD.] 
Situated. 

"  A*  men  that  ben  hungry,  and  mow  no  met*  fynde, 
And  beu  harde  byttad  under  wuude  lynde." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  6W-70. 

by'-stand-er,  s.  [Eng.  by  =  near ;  stand,  v. ; 
and  suff.  -tr.]  One  standing  near  when  any- 
thing is  being  done  ;  an  onlooker,  a  spectator, 
as  opposed  to  an  actor  in  any  event. 

"This  dastardly  outrage  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  bi/itaiuleri."—Macaulaf  :  Hue.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 

"by-Stole,  pa.  par.  [Eng.  pref.  bi,  and  stole  = 
stolen.]  [STEAL.]  Stolen,  escaped. 

"  An  now  compth  on  of  hem  prykyng, 
Fraiu  the  otbre  y-aeut  to  Charlis  kyng. 
And  ys  by-nole  awaye." 
Sir  Ferumbrat  (ed.  Heritage),  p.  121.  3,875-78. 

•by-stride, v.t.    [BESTRIDE.] 

"  He  stede  byttrod." 

ft.  CcBur  d«  Lion,  475. 

*by-sulpe,  v.t.     [From  O.  Eng.  prefix   by, 

and  O.  Eng.  sulp,  sulpe,  sulue  —  to  deftle,  to 

soil ;    M.  H.   Ger.  besulwen ;    Provinc.    Ger. 

sulpern  =  to  defile  (.Morris).]     To  defile. 

"  The  venym  and  the  vylanye  and  the  vycios  fylthe, 

That  bji-tulpez  uiaunez  situle  in  vnsouude  hert  " 
far.  £ng.  Allit.  Potint  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanness,  S7VS. 

*  bys-y-hede,  s.    [From  O.  Eng.  bysy  =  busy, 
and  suff.  -hede  =  suff.  -hood.]     "Busyhood," 
continual  care. 

"  Vor  zothe  yef  he  hym  a  lyte  of  his  bytyhede  wyth- 
draghth."— Dan  Michel  of  jforthfatt  :  Sermon  on 
Matthew  xxiv.  43. 

*  bys-ym,  *  bys-sym,  ».    [Cf.  Dan.  buste- 
mande  =•  a  bugbear.  J    A  monster.    (Scotch..) 

"  He  said,  •  Allace.  I  am  lost,  lathest  of  all. 
By  turn  in  bale  best.'  " 

Houlate,  iii.  25,  IIS.    (Jamieson.) 

*  byt  (1),  3  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  of  v.    [BYD, 
BID.]    Bids.    (Chaucer.) 

*  byt  (2),  byt-en,  v.   [BITE,  v.] 
•byt,*.    [BITE,  ».] 

*  by-taughte,    *  by-taghte,  *  by-taht, 
pret.  ofv.     [BET AUGHT,  pret.  ofO.  Eng.  bf.tech.] 

*  byte,  a.    [From  A.S.  bite  =  a  biter,  a  fierce 
animal,  a  wild  beast.]    Fierce. 

"  Thy  prayer  may  hys  pyte  byte, 

That  inercy  schal  hyr  craltez  kythe." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) :  Pearl,  355* 

*  by-thenk,   v.t.      [BETHINK.]     To   repent. 
(Ear.   Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) ;   Clean- 
ness, 582.) 

*  by-tokne,  v.t.  &  i.    [BETOKEN.] 

*  by-tok-nyng,  s.    [BYTOKNE.]    A  token. 

"In  bytoknyng  of  trawthe.  bi  tytle  that  hit  habbez." 
Sir  Gaui.  i  Out  Or.  Knight,  626. 

"  by-tonre,  s.  [BITTERN.]  A  bittern.  (Chaucer.) 

by'-to\frn-lte,  ».  [From  Bytown,  in  Canada, 
where  it  was  first  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Anorthite  (q.v.).  It  is 
a  greenish-white  mineral  resembling  felspar. 

bytt-ne'r-I-a,  butt-ne'r-i-a,  s.  [Named 
after  David"  Sigismond  Augustus  Biittner, 
professor  of  botany  at  Gottingen,  who  pub- 
lished a  botanical  work  in  1750.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  constituting  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Byttneriacese  (q.v.). 
The  species  are  curious  rather  than  ornamental 
herbaceous  plants. 

by^t-ner-I-a'-9e-»,  t  butt-ner-I-a'- 
56-88,  s.  pi  [From  Mod.  Lat.  byttneria 
(q.v.).] 

Sot. :  An  order  of  plants  placed  by  Lindley 
under  his  Twenty-eighth  or  Malval  alliance. 
They  resemble  the  Sterculiads,  to  which  they 
are  allied  in  having  two-celled  anthers,  and 
in  other  respects,  but  differ  in  having  a  part 
of  the  stamens  sterile  and  small  petals  bagged 
at  the  base.  The  species  mostly  come  from 
the  West  Indies,  a  few  are  East  Indian  or 
Australian,  and  one  is  from  Persia.  In  1845 
Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at  400. 

*  byt-ylle,  ».    [BEETLE.  ] 

"  Bytylle,  worrae.    BuboKut."— Prompt,  Par*. 

by'-way,  *  bi'-wey,  >.    [Eng.  by,  and  way.] 
1.  Lit. :  A  secluded  or  unfrequented  way ; 
a  way  aside  from  the  main  one. 

"Night  stealths  are  commonly  driven  in  6y-waw, 
and  by  blind  fords,  unused  of  any  but  such  like.  — 
Spenter :  On  Ireland. 


2.  Fig. :  A  secret  method  of  doing  any- 
thing ;  an  unavowed  aim  or  purpose,  or 
method  of  reaching  an  object 

"A  servant,  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  In  want,  and  no 
other  apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commouly  thuught 
but  a  by-taay  to  close  corruiitiou." — ttaoon. 

*  by-welde,  v.t.    [BEWIELD.]    To  wield  one's 
self,  i.e.,  to   have  free  and  full  power  over 
one's  self. 

"  And  at  leysere  horn  ageyn  resorte, 

Whan  he  myght  bywelde  byrn  at  his  large." 
John  Lydgate  (B) :  The  Storie  of  Tltebet,  l,3«6-7. 

*  by-went,  a.    [Eng.  by  —  past,  and  went.] 

Of  time  :  Bygone,  past. 

"Considder  of  Romania,  in  all  their  time  by-went." 
£ellend:  Prol.  T.  Li*.,  Ti. 

*'by-weye,  v.t.  [A.S.  biwevan.]  [BEWEVE.] 
To  entwine,  to  inlay.  (Rowland  £  Ottuell,  ed, 
Herrtage,  1,202.) 

by'-word,  »  bi'-word,  *.    [Eng.  by;  word.] 

1.  A  cSmmon  saying,  a  proverb.    (Generally 
in  a  bad  sense.) 

".  .  .  a  mere  byword  of  contempt" — MaeatUaj/: 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvj. 

2.  The  object  of  such  a  saying,  the  indi- 
vidual whose  speech  or  action  has  originated 
or  given  currency  to  the  common  saying. 


*  byye,  *  by'-y^tt,  v.t.    [Bur,  v.] 

*  by'-ynge,  pr.  par.    [BCYINO.] 
by-za'nt, ».    [BEZANT.] 

By-zan  -tian,  a.  [Lat.  &c.  Byzantium)  =  the 
city  (BYZANTINE),  and  suff.  -on.]  Pertaining 
to  Byzantium. 

Byz  -an-tine,  By-zan'-tine,  a.  &  s.  [In 
Ger.  'byzantinisch  ;  Fr.  byzantin ;  Lat  Byzan- 
tinus.  From  Lat.  Byzantium;  Gr.  fiv^aimov 
(Buzantion)  —  Byzantium.  From  a  probably 
mythic  Byzas,  a  Megarian,  said  to  have  been 
its  founder.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Byzantium,  a 
Doric-Greek  city  ou  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  alleged  to  have  arisen  about  B.C. 
656.  A  new  and  more  magnificent  quarter, 
added  by  Constantino  between  A.D.  328  and 
330,  was  called  Constantinople,  and  occupied 
the  site  of  part  of  the  modern  Turkish  city. 

IT  (1)  Byzantine  architecture  : 

Arch. :  The  style  of  architecture  prevalent 
at  Byzantium  whilst  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire  in  the  East.  The  Byzantine 
churches  are  usually  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  centre  being  covered  by  a 
large  cupola,  and  the  four  arms  or  projections 
by  semicupolas.  The  arches  are  generally 
semicircular,  but  sometimes  segmental  or 
horse-shoe  shaped.  The  capitals,  which 
taper  downwards,  are  square  blocks,  or- 
namented with  foliage  or  with  basket-work. 
The  masonry  is  varied  by  horizontal  and  some- 
times by  vertical  lines  of  bricks,  besides  which 
tiles,  arranged  so  as  to  constitute  the  Greek 
letter  gamma,  or  other  figures,  are  often  found 
on  the  exterior  of  the  building.  Interiorly, 
there  is  fine  Mosaic  ornamentation.  The 
mouldings,  which  have  a  bold  projection,  with 
the  angles  rounded  off,  are  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  sometimes  also  with  morocco  or 
painting.  A  zigzag  ornament,  with  stiff  foliage, 
may  be  seen  under  the  eaves  and  elsewhere. 
The  apse  is  continually  present.  The  Byzan- 
tine style  of  architecture  has  been  divided  into 
three  periods — the  first  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  to  that  of  Justinian  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century ;  the  second  extends  to  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  the  third  to  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 
Few  specimens  of  the  first  period  remain ; 
many  of  the  second  and  third  do  so,  the 
former  being  considered  pure  Byzantine,  the 
latter  Byzantine  mingled  with  Italian,  from 
the  influence  produced  by  Venice.  [See  Gloss. 
of  Architecture  (Oxford,  1845.)] 

The  most  interesting  example  of  this  archi- 
tecture now  existing  is  the  grand  Mosque  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  an  edifice  built  as 
a  Christian  church,  under  Justinian,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  adapted  to 
their  use  by  the  Mohammedans,  on  their  con- 
quest of  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  this  building 
the  interior  is  coni|>osed  of  a  great  central 
dome,  107  feet  in  diameter  and  1S2  feet  in 
height,  which  is  supported  on  four  piers,  while 
length  is  given  the  building  by  the  addition  of 


a«em/-dome  at  each  end.  The  latter  serf* 
also  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  main  dome. 
The  building,  in  iU  lower  part,  is  divided  up 
with  small  pillars  and  arches,  whose  effect  is 
to  enhance  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  great 
dome.  Around  the  base  of  the  latter  is  a  row 
of  windows,  a  characteristic  which  became  a 
constant  feature  in  the  later  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture. One  striking  characteristic  of  Byzan- 
tine edifices  is  the  extensive  use  of  colored 
decoration  in  their  interior.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and  adds 
much  to  its  interior  effect.  The  pillars  are 
formed  of  the  richest  colored  marbles,  and  the 
walls  lined  with  them,  while  splendid  mosaics 
adorn  the  domes. 

Byzantine  ornament  differs  considerably 
alike  from  the  Classic  and  from  the  Gothic, 
being  always  flat  and  incised,  while  the  latter 
is  bold.  The  Byzantines  were  distinguished 
during  the  Medieval  period  for  all  kinds  of 
carving  and  metal  work,  which  undoubtedly 
had  an  influence  on  the  development  of  art, 
while  their  mural  illuminations  led  the  way 
to  the  revival  of  painting.  A  well-known 
and  very  interesting  example  of  Byzantine 
architectural  art  exists  in  the  celebrated  Church 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice.  This  is  the  only 
example  in  the  West,  and  doubtless  arose 
through  the  commercial  relations  of  Venice 
with  the  Eastern  Empire.  It  was  copied 
shortly  after  its  erection,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, at  Perigueux,  in  Aquutania,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  use  of  the  dome  has  been 
extensive  in  that  part  of  France. 

(2)  Byzantine  historians : 

Bist.  :  Numerous  historians  proper,  and 
chroniclers  who  lived  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
between  the  fourth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
A.D.,  and  wrote  its  history.  The  most  cele 
brated  was  Procopius,  of  Cxesarea.  These 
historians  are  divided  into  three  classes:  (1) 
Those  whose  works  are  confined  in  subject  to 
Byzantine  history;  (2)  those  who  profess  to 
deal  with  universal  history,  but  give  dispro- 
portionate space  to  Byzantine  events;  (3) 
those  who  wrote  on  Byzantine  customs,  archi- 
tecture, antiquities,  &c.  Their  literary  style  ia 
lacking  in  force  and  originality,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  despotism  of  pedantry  during 
the  time  in  which  they  wrote,  but  despite  this 
their  works  are  invaluable,  as  our  only  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Empire  of  the  East.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  those  who  confine  their  attention  to 
events  which  took  place  under  their  own  obser- 
vation, or  in  which  they  took  part.  The 
principal  works  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
were  collected  and  published  in  Paris  in  38 
volumes,  with  Latin  translations  (ll>54-1711). 
In  1828-Niebuhr,  with  others,  began  a  C'«r/w» 
Scriptoruiii  Hittorue  liytatiliint,  carried  on  until 
1855  in  48  volumes,  and  continued  by  tha 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences. 

B.  As  snbst. :  The  same  as  bezant,  bizant, 
byzant.  [BEZANT.] 

^f  If  any  obsolete  words  have  been  omitted 
In  by,  their  modern  spelling  will  probably  be 
found  at  bi,  be,  or  bu. 

1  A  list  of  words  in  w'lich  by  is  a  prefix 
has  been  given  in  page  763,  column  1.    The 
following  more  simple  words  have  the  modern 
spelling  bi,  at  which  they  may  be  found 
—Examples :    *  bycche,    *  bycke    (=   bitch), 

*  byde,    *  byge   (—  big),    *  byke,   *  bykere,  8. 
(=    bicker,    «.),    *  bykker,    *  bykkir,    *  byker, 

*  bykkyr,    v.    (—  bicker,    v.);     *  byl,   *  bylle 
(=  bill),  bynde,  s.  (=  bind),    *  bynge,  a.  (= 
bing  (2),  s.),  *  byrde  (—  bird),  *  byrk  (—  birk) 
(Scutch),  *  byrle  (=  birl,  1),  *  byrthe,  *  byschop 
(—  bishop),  *  byschypryche  (—  bishopric),  *  byt- 
me   (—  bism,    Scotch),  *  bysqwyte   (—  biscnitl 

*  bysshope  (—  bishop),    *  bysshoperike    (=  bi- 
shopric),   *  byte  (=  bite),   *  bytt   (=  bit,  ».), 

*  byttyr    (—  bitter),     *  bytterly    (—  bitterly), 

*  byttyrnessf  (—  bitterness),   *  byttyrsmte  (=. 
bitter-sweet),    *  bytyn  (=  bite),   *  bytynge  (= 
biting). 

(2)  A  very  few  others  are  found  with  tha 
spelling   be.      Examples — *  bynggere   (=  ben- 
ger),  'bytylle(=  beetle). 

(3)  Sometimes  the  old  by  becomes  bu  in  a 
modern  word.    Examples — *  byrdune,  *  byrdent 
(—  burden),    *  byryeU    (=  burial),     *  byrgyn, 
byryyn  (=  bury),  *  byryyd  (—  buried),   *  bys- 
chelU     *bysshel   (=  bushel),  *  bysy  (=busy), 
bysily  (=  busily),  *  bysinette  (—  business). 


boy;  pout,  jtfrkrl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -fton,  -sion  =  znun.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  =•  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del. 
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C— caballine 


O. 

C.  In  Anglo-Saxon  was  taken  directly  from  the 
Latin  alphabet,  the  source,  it  is  believed, 
whence  it  lias  passed  into  various  languages. 
In  English  words  immediately  derived  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  c  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  often 
becomes  k  in  English,  as  A.S.  cyning  —  Eng. 
king;  A.S.  cyn  =  Eng.  kin,  or kitulrai.  Some- 
times the  A.S.  c  becomes  q  in  English,  as 
A.S.  cwen  =  Eng.  queen.  At  others  it  is 
changed  into  ch,  as  A.S.  did  —  Eng.  child. 
(See  Bosworth:  A.S.  Diet.)  In  Modern  Eng- 
lish c  has  two  leading  values.  Before  i 
and  e  it  is  sounded  as  s  (examples  :  certain, 
cincture),  and  before  a,  o,  and  u  as  fc  (exam- 
ples :  cat,  cost,  curtly).  It  is  mute  before  k, 
as  trick. 

C.  As  an  initial  is  used : 

1.  In  Cltronol.  :  Chiefly  for  Christ,  as  B.C. 
=  (Before  Christ). 

H  In  the  ambiguous  letters  A.J. ,  C  may  be 
(1)  Christ,  and  A.C.  =  After  Christ.  Or  it  may 
be  (2)  Christum,  and  A.C.  =  ante  Christum, 
before  vhrist;  or  (3)  Christi,  and  A.C.  =  Anno 
Christi.  See  also  A  as  an  initial. 

2.  In  Music :    For  counter-tenor   or   con- 
tralto. 

3.  In  University  degrees :  For  Civil,  as  D.C.L. 
=  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  ;  also  tor'Chirurgia  = 
surgery. 

C.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

L  In  Nwner. :  For  100.  Thus  CII  is  =  102, 
CC  =  200,  CCC  =  300,  CCCC  =  400. 

H  C  in  this  case  is  the  initial  of  Lat.  centum 
=  100. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  element  carbon,  of 
which  it  is  also  the  initial  letter. 

3.  In  Music : 

(1)  For  the  first  note  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
corresponding  to  do  of  the  Italians. 

(2)  For  the  natural  major  mode,  that   in 
which  no  sharps  or  flats  are  employed. 

(3)  For  common  or  four-crotchet  time. 

4.  In  Biblical  Criticism :  For  the  Ephraem 
manuscript  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  A 
being   the    Alexandrian   manuscript,   B   the 
Vatican    manuscript,    D  the    manuscript    of 
Beza,  and  ^  (A  in  Heb.)  the  Sinai  tit;  manu- 
script.    [CODEX.] 

C  barr6.    [Fr.J 

Music:  The  term  for  the  time  indicator. 
C  with  a  dash  through  it.  (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

C  Clef.    [Fr.] 

Music :  The  clef  showing  the  position  of 
middle  C,  in  wl  icli  are  written  the  alto,  tenor, 
and  (in  old  music)  other  parts.  (Plainer  <t 
Barrett.) 

C  dur.    {Ger.] 

Music :  C  major.     (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 
Ca'  (l).v.t.    [CALL.]    To  call     (Scotch.) 

"  It's  unco'  silly— the  neighbours  en'  me  a  Jacobite— 
but  they  may  wy  their  »ay,  .  .  ."—Scott :  Wavtrley, 
eh.  i uii. 

Oa'(2),  v.t.    [CATCH.]    To  drive.    (Scotch.) 

"...  Mid  the  yuuug  lads  haeua  wit  enengh  to  ca' 
the  cat  frae  the  cream.  '—Scott :  Rob  Ron.  ch.  xxxiv. 

Co,'  the  shuttle  :  Scotch  for  drive  the  shuttle. 

"...  it  luld  be  done  and  said  uuto  him,  even  if  he 
were  a  jpuir  ca'  the  nHmile  body."— Scott :  Rob  Koy, 
ch.  ix  vi. 

Oa'(l),  ».   [CALL. ]  A  motion,  direction.   (Scotch.) 

1  Ca'  o'    the    water :    The   motion    of  the 

waves  as  driven  by  the  wind,  as  the  ca'  o'  tlie 

water  is  west  —  the  waves  drive  towards  the 

west.     (Jamieson.) 

ca*  (2),  t.    [CAW.] 

ca'  throw,  s. 

1.  Disturbance.    (.Scott.) 

2.  Prevention.    (Scott.) 

Ca. 

Chem. :  The  symbol  for  the  element  calcium. 

•  ca,  *  co,  *  coo,  *  ka,  *  kaa,  *  koo,  ». 

(A.S.  cea;  O.  H.  Ger.  caha;  Dan.  kaa;  Sw. 
kaja.}  A  crow  or  chough,  a  jackdaw.  [CAD- 
DOW.] 

"A&o.     Moneditli." —Cath.  Angt.  in  Promt*.  Par*. 

tta-a-ba,  ka'-a-ba,  ka  a  bah,  ka  bah', 

«.    [Arab,  ka'bah  =  a  square  building ;  ka'b  = 


a  cube.]  The  Mohammedan  temple  at  Mecca, 
especially  a  small  cubical  oratory  within, 
adored  by  Mohammedans  as  containing  the 
black  stone  said  to  have  been  given  by  an 
angel  to  Abraham.  (Webster.)  The  Kaabah  is 
described  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Burton,  who 
visited  Mecca  disguised  as  a  Mussulman,  to  lie 
an  oblong  massive  stiuctine,  eighteen  paces  in 
length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  feet  in  height.  It  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  A.D.  1627.  It  is  of  grey  Mecca  stone  in 
large  blocks  of  diiferent  sizes,  joined  together 
in  a  very  rough  manner  with  bad  cement. 

ca'-am,  s.  [Wei.  cawnen  =  a  reed  ;  canon  — 
reeds,  stalks.] 

Weaving :  The  weaver's  reed  ;  the  sley  or 
slaip. 

ca  am  ing,  ».    [From  Technical  Eng.  canm 
(q.v.).]     Tlie  setting  of  the  reed  by  the  dis- 
posing of  the  warp  threads.     (Knight.) 
• 

'*  caas  (1),  s.     [CASE  (1).]    (Chaucer.) 

*  caas  (2),  s.     [CASE  (2).]    (Chaucer.) 

ca-a  ti'-gua,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  Brazilian 
name  for  a  plant,  the  Moschoxylon  cati<jua,  a 
plant  of  the  Meliaceee  or  Meliad  order.  It 
dyes  leather  bright  yellow. 

Bab  (1),  s.     [Contracted  from  cabriolet  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  covered  public  carriage  having  two  or 
four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  horse.  Cabs 
were  first  used  for  hire  in  London  in  1823. 

1T  In  a  Hansom,  cab  the  driver's  seat  is  be- 
biiiil,  not  in  front.  This  form  of  cab  waa 
patented  in  1834,  being  named  after  its  inventor, 
the  architect  of  the  Birmingham  town-hall. 
It  originally  consisted  of  a  square  body,  the 
two  wheels,  about  7}/£  feet  in  diameter,  being 
the  same  height  as  the  vehicle.  This  has  been 
from  time  to  time  modified  and  improved,  until 
the  present  "  hansom  "  has  emerged.  Cabe 
witli  india-rubber  tires  have  been  introduced 
and  are  increasing  in  numbers.  The  Hansom 
cab,  as  a  convenient  method  of  street  locomo- 
tion, has  been  introduced  into  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  used  there  to  some  ex- 
tent, particularly  in  connection  with  railroad 
stations,  but  can  scarcely  increase  greatly  in 
competition  with  the  abundant  and  cheap  street 
railway  service. 

2.  The  covered  part  in  front  of  a  locomo- 
tive which  protects  the  engineer  and  fireman, 
and  shields  the  levers,  &c. 

1  Obvious  compounds :  Cab-driver,  cab-fare, 
cab-horse,  cab-man,  cab-stand,  &c. 

cab-boy,  s.  A  page  who  stands  behind  a 
cab. 

"  As  at  that  time  I  van  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
desire  of  making  as  perfect  a  stud  as  my  fortune  would 
alluw,  1  sent  my  cab-boy  (vulgo  Tiger)  to  inquire  of  the 
groom  whether  the  horse  was  to  be  sold,  and  to  whom 
It  belonged  '—Sir  E.  L.  liulwer  :  felltarn,  ch.  X!T. 

Dab  (2),  s.  [Heb.  3j?  (qitb)  =  a  hollow  or  con- 
cave ( vessel)  ;  from  33pr  (quabab)  =  to  render 
hollow.]  A  Jewish  measure  of  capacity,  men- 
tioned only  in  2  Kings  vi.  25.  The  Rabbins 
make  it  ith  of  a  seah  or  satum,  and  ,Jsth  of  an 
ephah.  If  so  then  it  would  be  2|  pints  of 
British  corn  meuure,  or  3J  pints  of  wine 
measure. 

"...  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  nf 

silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cub  of  dove's  dune  for 

five  pieces  of  sUver."— 2  Kingi  vi.  29. 

O&b,  v.t.  [CAB  (1),  s.]  To  travel  in  a  cab,  as 
in  the  popular  phrase,  "  Do  you  meau  to  cab 
it?" 

*  cab-age, «.    [CABBAOE.] 

ca-baT,  «.  [In  Ger.  cahala ;  Fr.  cabale  =  a 
club  or  society.  Cognate  with  Heb.  cabala 
and,  perhaps,  Eng.  cavil  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  number  of  persons  closely  united 
for  some  purpose,  and  not  making  their  pro- 
ceedings public.     At  first  not  necessarily  in  a 
bad  sense. 

"  She  often  interposed  her  royal  authority  to  break 
the  cabali  which  were  forming  against  her  unit 
ministers.  "—A  ddiion. 

2.  A  junto,  a  small  number  of  persons  in 
secret  conclave  carrying  out  their  purposes  in 
Church  and  State  by  intrigue  and  trickery. 
This  bad  sense  was  acquired,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.    (See  the  example.) 

"  During  some  years  the  word  cabul  was  popularly 
used  as  synonymous  with  cabinet.  But  it  happened 
by  a  whimsical  coincidence  that  In  1671,  the  Cabinet 
consisted  of  five  persons,  the  initial  letters  of  whose 


names  made  up  the  word  cabal,  Clifford,  Arlington, 
Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.  These  minis- 
ters were  therefore  emphatically  called  the  Cabal ;  and 
they  soon  made  the  appellation  so  infamous  that  it 
has  never  since  their  time  been  used  except  as  a  ten* 
of  reproach."— Macautay :  tiiit.  Kttg.,  ch.  li. 
"  In  dark  cabnit  and  nightly  ju*  VJB  met" 

Thornton :  Castle  oj  Indolence,  L  ML 

3.  Intrigues,  secret  machinations. 

"  The  numerous  members  of  the  House  of  Common! 
who  were  In  town,  havmi!  their  time  on  their  hands, 
formed  cabalt,  and  heated  themselves  and  each  other 
by  murmuring  at  his  partiality  for  the  country  of  his 
birth."— Hacaulay  :  Bill,  ting.,  ch.  xxiv. 

ca-baT,  v.i.  [In  Ger.  cabaliren;  Fr.  caba/er.] 
To  join  a  cabal,  to  intrigue  secretly  with  others 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  coveted  object  or 
end. 

"...  that  the  men  who  held  those  offices  were 
perpetually  caballing  against  each  other.'—  Uacau- 
lay:  Bin..  Eng.,  ch.  xx 

cab   a  la,      cab   bal  ah,      kab   bal  ah, 

s.  [In  Ger.  cabbala;  Fr.  &  Ital.  cabala.,  nil 
from  Heb.  n'?2p  (qabala)  =  (1)  reception,  (2) 
a  doctrine  derived  from  oral  tradition  ;  baft 
(qibbel),  piel  of  an  obsolete  root  VjjT.  (qabal) 
=  to  receive,  to  accept  a  doctrine.  ] 

1.  Historically:   A  system  of  Jewish  theo- 
sophy,  bearing  a  certain  similarity  to  Neo- 
Platonism.      Its  founders  are  considered   by 
Dr.  Ginsburg  to  have  been  Isaac  the  Blind 
and  his  disciples  Ezra  and  Azariel  of  Zerona, 
who  flourished  between  A.D.  1200  and  1230. 
It  was  designed  to  oppose  the  philosophical 
system   of    Maimonides.      The   cabala  repre- 
sented God,  called  FyiD  ]'M  (Am  Soph),  meaning 
Without  End  or  Boundless,  as  being  utterly 
inconceivable.     He  has  become  known,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  ten  intelligences,    named 
Crown,  Wisdom,  Intelligence,  Love,  Justice, 
&c.,  whom  he  has  brought  into  being,  and  by 
whom  he  created  and  now  governs  the  world. 

2.  Popularly:  An  occult  system  of  doctrine, 
something  hopelessly  mystical  and  unintelli- 
gible. 

"  Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells, 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iU.  «. 

cab'  -al- ism,  cab  bal  ism,  s.  [Eng.  cab- 
al(a) ;  -ism.  In  Ger.  cabbalism.]  The  system 
of  Jewish  belief  called  cabala  (q.v.). 

"Vigorous  impressions  of  spirit,  extanies,  pretty 
allegories,  parables,  cabbalifmt."— Spencer  on  Prodi- 
gift,  p.  287. 

cab'  al  ist,  s.  [Eng.  cabal(a);  -ist.  In  Ger. 
cabbalist;  Fr.  cabaliste ;  Ital.  cubalista. ] 

1.  One  who  professes  acquaintance  with  and 
faith  in  the  Jewish  mystic  doctrines  of  the 
Cabala. 

"  Not  thine,  immortal  Neufgermain  ! 
Cost  studious  cabalists  more  time."        Swift. 

t2.  A  factor  or  broker  in  French  com- 
merce. (Wliarton.) 

cab  a-lis'-  tic,  *  cab-a-lis'-tick,  cab-a- 
llSt'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  cabalist ;  -ic,  -ical.  In 
Ger.  cabbdlistisch ;  Fr.  cabalistique ;  Ital.  coio- 
listico.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  cabala. 

2.  Mystical,  mysterious,  occult ;  hard  to  bo 
understood,  like  the  cabala. 

"The  letters  are  cabaHs'ical,  and  carry  more  in 
them  than  it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acquainted 
with."— Additon. 

"  He  tauiht  him  to  repeat  two  caballuHck  words,  in 
pronouncing  of  which  the  whole  secret  consisted."— 
Spectator. 

"  cab-a-lf  st-I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cabalistical ; 
•ly.]  After  the  manner  of  the  cabala  ;  in  an 
occult  manner ;  mystically,  unintelligibly. 

"Rabbi  Elias— from  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  where  the  letter  alepb  is  six  times 
found,  calialitimiUii  concludes  that  the  world  shall 
endure  just  six  thousand  \  ears  ;  aleph  in  computation 
standing  for  a  thousand."— Sir  T.  Uerbert :  Travel*, 
1 ..  123. 

*  ca'b-a-lize,  *  cab  bal  ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  ear 
bal(a) ';  -ize.\  To  speak,"  write,  or  believe  like 
a  cabalist. 

"  Here  St.  John  seems  to  cabbnlite.  as  in  several 
places  of  the  ApocMlyiwe,  t  i.at,  is,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  of  the  Jews."— More:  Myit.  oj 
Uuali/ifu,  L  8. 

t  ca  bal  Icr,  s.  [Eng.  cabal ;  -er.  In  Br.  car 
baleur.]  One  who  joins  in  a  cabal ;  one  who 
secretly  intrigues  witii  others  to  gain  a  cestaio 
end. 

"Cautious  in  the  field,  he  shnnn'd  the  sword. 

A  close  caualler,  and  tongue-valiant  lord." 

Drydm. 

t  cab'-al  line,  n.  [From  Lat.  cab"llinus  =  per- 
taining to  a  horse  ;  caballus  =  a  pack-horse,  a 
nag,  a  pony  ;  Ur.  xadaAAnf  (kaballes)  —  a  nag 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pou 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  core,  unite,  car,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.   »,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


caballing— cabin 
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Cf.  also  8p.  caballo;  Ital.  cavallo;  Fr.  cheval 
=  a  horse  ;  eavale  =  a  mare  ;  Ir.  capall  ;  Rus. 
kobila,  kobiela  =  a.  inare.]  Pertaining  to  a 
horse. 

Caballine  Alata :  Horse  Aloes  (Aloe  cdballina). 
[ALOES.] 

t  ca-baT-lIng,  yes.  "par.  &  a.  [CABAL,  v.] 
Joining  a  cabal,  intriguing  secretly  with  others. 

"  What  those  caballing  captains  may  design 
I  must  prevent,  by  being  first  in  action.      Druden. 

«ca-baT-lIst,  s.  [Eng.  cabal; -ist.)  One  who 
cabals,  a  caballer,  intriguer. 

"  We  now  oee  plainly  that  the  caballitrt  of  this 
business  have,  with  great  prudence,  reserved  them- 
selves  until  due  preparations  should  be  made  lor  their 
design."— A' ing  C/tarlei  l.'t  Answer  to  Proportion! 
by  both  Uoutet  of  Parliament,  ed.  1642,  p.  11. 

*  ca  ban,  *  ca  bane,  s.    [CABIN.] 

ca  b-a-ret,  *.  [Fr.]  A  public-house,  an  ale- 
house. 

"  passing  by  some  cabaret    or  tennis-court 

where  his  comrades  were  drinking  or  playing  .  .  .  — 
Bramhatt  agairut  Uobbet. 

•ca'-barr,*.    [GABEBT.]   (Scotch.)   A  lighter. 

(Spalding.) 

Ca-ba  8-sou,  *.  [French  ]  A  French  name 
"for  a  mammal,  the  Giant  1'atoa,  or  Armadillo 
(Dasypus  giganteus).  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
Armadillos,  being  sometimes  three  feet  long 
without  the  tail 

cab-back,  s.  [KEBBUCK.]  (Scotch.) 
cab  bage  (1),  *  cab  -age,  *  cab  -bysshe, 
*  cab-bidge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  choux  cabus  =  a 
cabbidge  (Cotgrave) ;  O.  Fr.  cabus,  cabuce  = 
round-headed,  great-headed.  Indirectly  from 
Lat.  capvt  =  head  ;  Ital.  capuccio  =  a  little 
head  ;  lattuga  -  capuccia  =  cabbage  -  lettuce. 
(Stoat.)] 

1.  Gardening :  Specially  those  garden  varie- 
ties of  the  Brassica  oleracea  which  have  plain 
leaves  and  "  hearts,"  but  sometimes  employed 
in  a  more  general  sense  for  the  genus  Brassica 
itself.  The  common  Cabbage  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans, 
but  was  little  known  in  Scotland  Miitil  brought 
into  that  country  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  The 
principal  varieties  were  known  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  minor 
varieties  are  coming  frequently  into  use.  These 
varieties  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  original  wild  cabbage,  and  could  not 
be  recognized  for  the  same  plant  but  that  their 
steps  of  deviation  are  well  known.  The 
Cabbage  in  several  of  its  varieties  is  widely 
grown  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  common 
article  of  food  in  most  sections.  It  varies,  in 
its  several  varieties,  from  the  Kohl-Rabi,  in 
which  the  growth  force  is  carried  back  into  the 
stem,  which  swells  into  an  underground  turnip- 
like  form,  to  the  common  Cabbage,  in  which 
the  vegetation  is  developed  into  a  compact 
head,  and  the  Cauliflower,  in  which  the  flower- 
ing head  is  enormously  developed.  Other 
varieties  are  the  Brussels  Sprouts  and  the 
Jersey  Cabbage.  In  the  last  the  stem  grows  to 
8  or  1U  feet  high,  and  supplies  walking  sticks 
and  small  building  timber,  such  as  spars  for 
small  thatched  roofs,  &c.  The  changes  in  the 
Cabbage  are  easily  accounted  for  The  present 
form  is  of  highly  vegetative  character,  as  is 
shown  by  its  habit  and  habitat.  The  surplus 
vegetative  force  may  express  itself  simply  in 
an  increased  development  of  the  leaf,  which  is 
thrown  into  wavy  folds,  as  in  the  common 
Kale;  it  may  remain  in  the  midribs,  which 
become  succulent,  as  in  the  Portugal  Caboage ; 
may  be  carried  back  into  the  stem,  causing  a 
root-like  swelling,  as  in  the  Kohl-Rabi,  or  a 
tall  growth  of  the  stem,  as  in  the  Jersey 
(Cabbage ;  it  may  be  applied  to  the  formation 
of  buds,  which  develop  with  the  peculiar  luxu- 
riance of  the  Brussels  Sprouts;  or  may  be 
withheld  from  the  lateral  buds  and  supplied  to 
the  apical  one  alone,  which  swells  into  the 
enormous  head  of  the  common  Cabbage.  The 
most  evolved  and  final  variety  is  the  Cauli- 
flower, in  which  the  vegetative  force  acts  upon 
the  flowering  head,  of  which  the  flowering  ia 
largely  checked.  There  are  other  varieties, 
but  the  above  covers  the  diverse  variations. 


"The  leaves  are  large,  fleshy,  and  of  a  glaucous 
colour :  the  flowers  consist  of  four  leaves,  which  are 
succeeded  by  long  taper  pods,  containing  neveral  round 
acrid  seeds.  The  species  are,  cabbage,  cavoy  cabbage. 
Broccoli  The  caulijtoieer.  The  musk  cabbage. 
Branching  tree  cabbage  from  the  sea-coast.  Co/more. 
Perennial  Alpine  colewort.  Perioliated  wild  cabbage. 


2,  Ordinary  Language  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

(2)  The  huge  terminal  bud  of  gome  palm 
trees. 

"Their  'eaKbage'  (that  of  the  trees  of  Sngnmu 
mcckarifer)  is  moreover  eatable,  like  that  of  the  West 
Indian  Cabbage-palm  (Areca  oleracea),  whose  huge 
terminal  bud  is  known  by  this  name."— Llndley :  teg. 
King.  led.  18W),  137. 

If  Brazil  Cabbage :  An  aroid  plant,  Caladium 
tag  Mi  folium. 

Dog's  cabbage:  A  plant — the  Thelygonum, 
Cynocrambe — which  belongs  either  to  the 
Chenopodiadaceae  or  the  Urticacese.  Though 
subacid  and  somewhat  purgative  it  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  potherb. 

St.  Patrick's  Cabbage :  One  of  the  names  of 
the  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  the  London-pride,  or 
"  None-so-pretty,"  called  St.  Patrick's,  be- 
cause it  is  a  native  of  Ireland. 

The  Skunk  Cabbage :  An  orontiaceous  plant, 
the  Symplocarpus  fcetidus. 

f  See  also  Sea-cabbage. 

cabbage-bark,  s.  Bark  resembling  cab- 
bage. 

Cabbage-bark  tree :  The  Worm-bark,  Andira 
inermis,  a  leguminous  plant  of  the  sub-order 

Cassalpiniece. 

cabbage-beetle,  *.    [CABBAOE-FLEA.] 

cabbage-butterfly, «.    (l)  Pontia  brat- 
tiece,  t  (2)  P.  Rapes. 
cabbage-eater,  s.     He  who  or  that 

which  eats  cabbage. 

"  Lymnncharit,  one  who  loves  the  lake. 

Cramboph'igtu,  cabbage-eater." 
Pope  :  Battle  of  the  Progt  and  Mice.    (Name*  of  the 
Mice.} 

cabbage-flea,  s. 

Entnm. :  The  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
small  leaping  beetle,  the  Altica,  or  Haltica 
consobrina,  the  larvae  of  which  destroy  seed- 
ling' cabbages,  as  those  of  the  allied  species, 
A.  neirurruin,,  do  young  turnips.]  [ALTICA.] 

cabbage  flower,  s.  The  flower  of  the 
cabbage. 

"  Yet  the  pistil  of  each  cabbage-flower  is  surrounded 
not  only  by  its  own  six  stamens,  but  by  those  of  the 
many  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant"  —  Darwin: 
Origin  of  Speciet  (ed.  1&59),  cb_  iv.,  p.  99. 

cabbage-lettuce,  ».  A  variety  of  let- 
tuce, with  leaves  forming  a  low,  full  head  like 
a  cabbage. 

cabbage-moth,  s.    A  moth  of  the  family 

Noctuidaj  (Mantestra  brassicce). 

cabbage-net,  s.  A  small  net  to  boil 
cabbage  in. 

cabbage-palm,  ».    [CABBAGE-TREE.] 

"  Here  the  woods  were  ornamented  by  the  cabbage- 
palm,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  family."— D jar- 
win  :  Voyage  Round  the  World,  ed.  1870,  ch.  ii.,  p.  25. 

cabbage-rose,  s.    The  Rosa  centifalia. 

"...  one  of  which  afforded  a  most  accurate  if  not 
picturesque  view  of  Margate,  while  the  other  glowed 
with  a  huge  wreath  of  cabbage-rotes  and  jonquils." — 
Ditraeli :  Henrietta  Temple,  ok.  VL,  uh.  x. 

cabbage-tree,  s. 

1.  The  English  name    for  the  palm-genus 
Areca,  and  specially  for  the  A.  oleracea,  the 
cabbage-palm  of  the  West  Indies.     It  is  so 
called  because  the  bud  at  the  top  of  its  stem 
is  like  a  cabbage,  and  the  inner  leaves  which 
form  this  bud  are  eaten  like  the  vegetable  now 
mentioned,   though    the  removal  of  its   bud 
for  the  sake  of  these  leaves  is  the  destruction 
of  the  magnificent  tree. 

2.  A  garden  name  for  Kleinia  nermfolia,  a 
composite  plant. 

Australian  cabbage-tree :  A  palm-tree — the 
Corypha  australi  .  Its  leaves  are  made  into 
hats,  baskets,  &' . 

Bastard    Cabbage-tree :    Anrlira    i.nermis,   a 
leguminous   plant   of  the   sub-oruer, 
pinieae. 

cabbage-wood,  «. 

1.  Eriodendron    anfractuosum,    a   tree  be- 
longing to  the  Bombaceae,   a  family  of  the 
Bterculiacese,  or  Sterculiads. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  cabbage-tree. 

"  Cabbagrmnd  .  .  .  is  someti  ires  used  in  ornamental 
furniture  ;  but  does  not  answer  very  well,  as  the  ends 
of  the  fibres  are  to.,  hard  and  the  medullary  part  is  too 
loft  for  holding  glue.  The  surface  is,  also,  very  diffi- 
cult to  pulish,  and  cannot  be  preserved  without 
varnish.  The  trunk,  alter  the  centM  part  is  rotted 
oat,  forms  a  durable  waterpipe." — Watertton:  Cfdo- 
podia  of  Comment. 


cabbage-worm,  *. 

Entom. :  The  caterpillar,  or  larva  of  several 
species  of  moths  or  butterflies,  esi>ecially  tha* 
of  the  Pontia,  or  Pieris  brassicce,  which  attacks 
cabbages.  [CABBAGE  BUTTERFLY.] 

cab  -bage  (2),  s.  [Fr.  tabus  -  a  basket.]  Cant 
word  for  the  shreds  and  clippings  made  by 
tailors. 

"  For  as  tailors  preserve  their  cabbage. 

So  squirrs  take  care  of  Img  and  tiaitgage." 
Second  Part  of  Budibrat  (spurious),  p.  46 :  IMS. 

cab  bage  (1),  cab'-bldge,  r.i.  [From  thv 
substantive.]  To  form  a  head  like  that  of  the 
cabbage. 

"Cabusser,  to  cabbttlge;  to  grow  to  a  head,  or  grow 
round  and  close  together  as  it  cabbage."— Cotgrafe. 

"To  make  lettuce  cubbtigt.  they  transplant  it.  taking 
care  during  tlie  great  heats  to  water  it ;  otherwise,  in. 
stead  of  pomiug.  it  runs  to  seed."— Rret :  Cyclopaedia. 

cab '-bage  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  cobasstr  =  to  put 
into  a'basket ;  cabas  =  a,basket.] 

A  cant  term  among  tailors :  To  steal  a  portion 
of  the  cloth  used  when  a  tailor  is  cutting  out 
some  article  of  dress. 

••  Tour  taylor,  instead  of  shreads,  cabbnga  whota 
yards  of  cloth."— Arbuthnot. 

cab'-baged,  pa.  par.  &,  a.  [CABBAGE,  v.] 
Grown  into  a  head  like  that  of  a  cabbage. 

cab' -bag-ing,  pr.  par.  &  ».    [CABBAGE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  forming 
a  head  like  that  of  the  cabbage. 

"  Cabbaging,  among  gardeners,  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  knitting  and  gathering  of  certain  potherb* 
into  round  bunched  heads  ;  in  which  case  it  amount* 
to  the  mine  with  what  Evelyn  calls  nomine  pouimer, 
q.  d.  appliug  or  growing  applewise."— Keel :  Cyctoixedia. 

cab  -ba-la,  *.    [CABALA.] 

cab  -ble,  v.t.    To  break  up  into  pieces.    [CA» 

BLINO.J 

cab'-bled,  pa.  par.  tc  a.    [CABBLE,  p.] 

cab'-bler,  s.  [CABBLE.]  One  who  breaks  up 
the  iron  in  the  process  of  cabbling. 

cab  -bling,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CABBLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Metal. :  A  term  among  metallurgists  to 
Gloucestershire,  also  called  "  scabbling." 
"  Finery,"  that  is  the  cast  or  pig  iron,  after  it 
has  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  re- 
finery, is  smelted  with  charcoal ;  it  is  then 
worked  up  with  iron  bars  into  a  large  ball  of 
2 — 2\  cwt.,  which  is  afterwards  hammered 
into  a  flat  oval  from  2 — 4  inches  thick  ;  this 
is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  the  process  of 
cabbling  commences,  which  is  simply  breaking 
up  this  flat  iron  into  small  pieces.  These 
pieces  are  again  heated  almost  to  fusion, 
hammered,  and  drawn  out  into  bar-iron. 

C&b'^>y,  *.  [CAB  (1).]  A  cabman,  one  who 
drives  a  cab. 

ca-be-ca,  s.  [Port.]  The  finest  kind  of  India 
silk,  as  distinguished  from  the  bariga,  or  in- 
ferior kind  ;  cabesse.  (bimmonds.) 

*  ca-bel,  s.    [CABLE]. 

ca'-beld,  pa.  par.    [CABLED.]    (Scotch.) 

ca'-ber,  s.    [CABIB.] 
*  1.  A  rafter,  a  joist. 

2.  A  long  pole.  (Used  specially  in  the 
game  of  tossing  the  caber.) 

ca-be'r-e-a,  s.  [Etymology  unknown.]  A 
genus  of  liifundibulate  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa)  of 
the  sub-order  Chcilostomata,  and  family 
Cabereadae.  There  is  but  one  British  species, 
C.  Hookeri. 

ca-ber-e'-i-dae,  s.  pi  (Cabere<a);  fern.  pi. 
sutf.  -ute.l  A  family  of  Infumlibulate  Poly- 
zoa, distinguished  by  the  unjointed  polypidom, 
the  narrow  branches,  the  cells  in  two  or  more 
rows,  with  vibracula  (whips)  or  sessile  avicu- 
laria  at  the  back.  There  are  two  genera,  one  of 
which,  Caberea,  is  British.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

cab'-l-ai,s.  [Brazilian  cabitti.]  Buffon's  name 
for  a  South  American  mammal— the  Capybara. 

[HYDROCUUiRUS,  CAPYBARA.] 

cab -in,  *cab-an,  *cab-ane,  *.    [Fr.  co- 
bane;    Wei.,   Ir.,   &  Gael,   caftan  =  a   booth, 
cabin,  dimin.  of  cab  =  a  booth.] 
1.  A  little  hut  or  house  ;  a  small  cottage. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  coin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  do,  ftf ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^tot.    -Ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    - tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -siou  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -cioos = anus.      -ble.  -tie,  &c.  -  bel,  t eL 
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cabin— Oabiritio 


"  Cohan,  lytylle  bowse."— Prompt.  Pan. 

"Crop*  Into  a  cabana."—  P.  Plowman,  1,T3«. 

"...  on  th«  south  side  of  the  ford  were  a  few  mud 
cabini,  and  a  single  h<>use  built  of  more  solid  ma- 
terial*."— Ifacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi 

2.  Any  temporary  shelter  or  dwelling-place. 

"  Some  of  green  bouirhs  their  slender  cabint  frame, 
Borne  lodged  were  Tortosa's  streets  about." 

Fairfax. 

*  3.  A  little  room.    [CABINET.] 

"  80  long  in  secret  cabin  there  he  held 
Her  captive  to  hi*  sensual  desire." 

Spenier. 

4.  A  compartment  or  small  room  in  a  ship. 

"Give  thanks  you  have  Hrrd  so  long,  and  make 
yourself  ready  in  your  cubin  for  the  mischance  of  the 
hour,  if  it  so  hap.''—  Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  L  I. 

"  Men  may  not  expect  the  use  of  many  cablni,  and 
safety  at  once,  in  the  »ea  service."— Raleigh. 

cabin-boy,  s.  A  boy  whose  office  it  is  to 
attend  in  the,  cabin  or  elsewhere  on  the  officers 
of  a  ship. 

"...  two  weatherbeaten  old  seamen  who  had  risen 
from  being  cabin-boy t  to  be  admirals."— Macaulay : 
Bat.  £ng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  cabin-mate,  s.    One  who  shares  the 
same  cabin  with  another. 

"  His  cabin-mate.  Til  assure  ye." 

Beaum.  and  PI. :  Sea-Voyage. 

•cab'-In,  0.t.  &  t.    [From  cabin,  s.] 

L  Intrans. :  To  live  in  a  cabin,  or  in  some 
similarly  humble  dwelling. 

"  I'll  make  you  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots, 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cave." 

Shaketp.  :  Titui  Andron.,  Iv.  1 

JL  Trans. :  To  confine  closely,  as  in  a  cabin 
or  cell.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  They  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  they 
imagine  that  their  souls  are  cooped  and  cabined  in, 
unless  they  have  sonic  man  or  some  body  of  men  de- 
pendent on  their  mercy."— Burke :  Speech  at  Brittol  in 
1780. 

cab'-med,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CABIN,  «.] 

t  A.  As  pa.  par. :  Confined  closely,  as  in  a 
cabin  or  small  cell. 

*'  I'm  cabiii'd,  cribb'd,  connn'd,  bound  in. 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears." 

Shukeip.  :  J/acbeth.  UL  1 
"  Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chaiu'd  and  tortured— cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 
Aud  bred  in  darkness." 

Byron:  Chttde  Harold,  iv.  1ST. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Containing  or  furnished  with  cabins. 

*2.  Pertaining  to  a  cabin. 

"  The  nice  morn,  on  the  Indian  steep, 
From  her  cubin'd  loophole  peep."      Milton. 

cab'-I-net,  «.     [In  Ger.  cabinet.     From  Fr. 
cabinet,  dimin.  ofcubane  —  a  hut ;  Sp.  gabinet: 
Ital.  gabin-etto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  little  hut  or  cottage. 

"  Hearken  awhile,  from  thy  greene  cabinet, 
The  rurall  song  of  carefull  Colinef 

Speiuer  :  Shepherd1!  Calendar,  xii. 
••  Their  groves  he  feld  ;  their  gardins  did  defsc.  ; 
Their  arbors  spuyle  ;  their  Cabinet!  suppresse. 

Ibid. :  F.  «.,  ft.  xii.  83. 

*  (2)  A  closet,  a  small  room. 

"At  both  corners  of  the  farther  side,  let  there  he 
two  delicate  or  rich  cabinf'i,  daintily  paved,  richly 
hanged,  glazed  with  crystalline  glass,  and  a  rich  cupola 
in  the  midst,  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be 
thought  on." — liacon. 

*  (3)  A  private  room,  used  for  consultations, 
&c. 

"You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards 
practised  in  the  camp."— Drytien. 

(4)  A  piece  of  furniture,  containing  drawers 
or  compartments  in  which  to  keep  curiosities 
and  other  articles  of  value. 

In  vain  the  workman  shew'd  his  wit, 

With  rings  and  hinges  counterfeit. 

To  make  it  seem,  in  this  disguise, 

A  cabinet  to  vulgar  eyes."  Swift. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Any  place  of  rest  or  shelter. 

"  Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rert, 
From  his  stout  cabinet  mounts  up  on  nigh.* 

Xh'i !.<•<!>.  ;  Venal and  Adonii,  b.>.  I. 

(2)  Any  thing  in  which  articles  of  value  are 
preserved. 

"  Who  sees  a  soul  in  such  a  body  let. 
Might  love  the  treasure  for  the  cabinet." 

BenJonKm. 

"  Young  ladles  and  young  gentlewomen  too 
Do  no  small  kindness  to  my  Pilgrim  show : 
Their  cabinet  i,  their  bosoms,  and  their  heart*. 
My  Pilgrim  has  ;  'cause  be  to  them  Imparts 
His  pretty  riddles  in  such  wholesome  strains." 
Ba.ni/an :  P.  P.,  pt.  li.    In  trod. 

II.  Tech.:  A  kind  of  deliberative  committee 
or  council  of  the  Executive,  consisting  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Government.  In  the 
United  States  the  Cabinet  consists  of  a  body  of 


great  officials  appointed  by  the  President  as 
his  adviser*  and  asoisunts  in  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  and  confirmed  in  their  office  by 
the  Senate.  They  comprise  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Postmaster  General.  Each  of  these  is  the  head 
of  tho  Department  indicated  by  his  title,  and 
as  a  collective  body  they  act  as  an  Advisory 
Board  to  the  President.  The  United  States 
system  differs  from  the  English  in  tho  fact 
that  the  Cabinet  Ministers  are  not  members  of 
Congress,  and  that  there  is  no  Prime  Minister, 
tho  President  occupying  tho  place  of  that 
official,  and  being  responsible  for  tho  acts  of 
the  Government.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
receive  salaries  of  $3,OUO  per  year.  They  are 
removable  ut  the  will  of  the  President,  but 
generally  hold  office  till  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  confirmed. 

In  England  tlio  Cabinet  is  differently  consti- 
tuted, beins  formed  of  members  of  Parliament 
of  whom  tho  Prime  Minister,  or  Premier,  is 
chosen  by  tho  Queen,  and  tho  others  chosen  by 
him.  The  Cabinet  includes  tho  First  Lord  ot 
the  Treasury,  the  Low  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  five  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  First  Lord  of  tho 
Admiralty,  eleven  members  in  all.  It  has 
occasionally  had  others,  to  the  number  of 
seventeen.  The  English  Cabinet  grew  out  of 
the  former  Privy  Council,  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  This  was  a  large  body,  and  a  smaller 
advisory  body  grew  up  within  it,  from  which 
the  present  Cabinet  emerged  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1GS8.  The  members  are  tho  leaders  of 
the  majority  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  who 
are  expected  to  leave  office  if  defeated  in  any 
bill  they  have  supported  before  the  House. 
The  only  power  ut  present  possessed  by  the 
Sovereign  is  to  appoint  a  new  Premier,  in 
i  which  she  has  some,  but  not  a  wide,  power  of 
1  choice.  Tho  Premier,  when  appointed,  becomes 
the  responsible  head  of  tho  Government,  but 
one  with  a  very  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  as 
his  position  depends  on  his  control  of  the  vote 
of  the  House.  The  English  Cabinet  has  grown 
out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  Government,  and 
has  no  formal  place  in  the  constitution,  while 
its  functions  are  limited  by  no  written  rules. 
It  is  one  of  those  expediencies  of  which 
modern  government  is  now  so  largely  composed. 
The  acquisition  of  the  actual  governing  power 
by  the  Premier  and  the  loss  of  it  by  the 
Sovereign,  with  the  general  suffrage  of  the 
people,  assimilates  Great  Britain  very  closely 
to  the  Republican  form  of  government. 

The  Cabinet  has  been  adopted  by  other 
countries,  such  us  France  and  Italy,  under 
conditions  closely  similar  to  those  of  England, 
the  Cabinet  Ministers  being  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  expected  to  resign  office  when 
defeated  in  any  measure.  The  elective  head 
of  the  Government  in  France  and  the  King  in 
Italy,  however,  retain  a  power  which  has  been 
lost  by  the  Queen  in  England,  the  Cabinet 
standing  to  them  in  a  position  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  American  Cabinet  to 
the  President. 

"The  cabinet  council,  shortly  termed  the  cabinet, 
forms  only  part  of  the  ministry  or  administration. 
...  Its  |the  privy  council's)  duties  of  advising  the 
crown  and  conducting  the  government  of  the  country, 
are  almost  exclusively  performed  by  the  principal 
ministers  of  state,  who  form  another  section  of  it 
called  the  cabinet  council.  This  is  so  termed  on  ac- 
count of  Its  being  originally  composed  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council  as  the  king  placed  most 
trust  in,  and  conferred  with,  apart  from  others,  in  his 
cabinet,  or  private  room.  Speaking  constitutionally, 
however,  there  is  no  difference  between  a  cabinet  and 
a  privy  councillor."— A.  funblangue,  Jun. :  Bow  w» 
are  Governed,  let.  6. 

"  Few  things  in  our  htstorj  are  more  curious  than 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  ower  now  possessed  by 
the  cabi'iet.  From  an  early  \  riod  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  been  assisted  by  a  p.  vy  council,  to  which 
the  law  assigned  many  important  functions  and 
duties.  During  several  centuries  this  body  delilierated 
on  the  gravest  and  most  delicate  affairs  of  state.  But 
by  degrees  Its  character  changed.  It  became  too  large 
lor  despatch  and  secrecy.  The  rank  of  privy  councillor 
was  often  bestowed  as  an  honorary  distinction  on 
persons  to  whom  nothing  was  confided,  and  whose 
opinion  was  never  asked.  The  sovereign,  on  the  most 
important  occasions,  resorted  for  advice  to  a  small 
knot  of  leading  ministers.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  course  were  early  pointed  out  by 
Bacon,  with  his  usual  Judgment  and  sagacity:  but  It 
was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  that  the  Interior 
council  began  to  attract  general  notice.  During  many 
years  old-fashioned  jKiliticiaus  continued  to  regard  the 
cabinet  as  an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  board." 
— Hacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

cabinet-council,  s. 

1.  A  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  for  consultation. 


"A  cabinet  Courted  wa«  hastily  munmoned  yester- 
day morning,  and  met  at  midday  at  the  official  rest 
dence  of  the  Premier,  .  .  ."—Daily  Telegraph,  March 

•2.  The  Cabinet. 

"  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  it  i»  universally 
read,  from  the  cabinet-council  to  the  nursery."—  tfaf 
<o  Swift. 

cabinet-edition,  «.  An  edition  of  ft 
small  neat  size. 

"  He  is,  indeed,  a  walking  cabinet  edition  of  Goethe, 
In  all  the  externalities  of  manner  and  style  ;  elevating 
neatness  almost  into  sublimity  ;  witching  prettmesi 
that  it  looks  like  beauty."—  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
Mo  I.  Memoiri  of  Varnhagm  ton  £nie. 

cabinet-file,  s. 

Cabinet-making  and  Joinery:  A  smooth, 
single-cut  file,  used  in  wood-working. 

cabinet  maker,  s.  One  whose  trade  it 
ig  to  make  cabinets  or  receptacles  for  curio- 
sities and  valuables.  Also  applied  more 
widely  to  a  maker  of  household  furniture  in 
general. 

"  The  root  of  an  old  white  thorn  will  make  very  fine 
boxes  and  combs,  so  that  they  would  be  of  great  use 
for  the  oabinet-makeri,  as  well  as  the  turners  and 
others."—  M  urtimer. 

cabinet-making,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  the  making 
of  household  furniture. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  The  making  of  cabinets  in  a  political 
sense. 

"  Excepting  for  cabinet  -makin<j.  I  doubt 
For  that  delicate  purpose,  they're  rather  worn  out." 
Moore:  Twopenny  Pott-bag,  Sale  of  the  Tooli. 

2.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  maker  of 
household  furniture. 

cabinet-organ,  s. 

Music:  A  superior  class  and  size  of  reed 
organ. 

cabinet  -  picture,  s.  Properly  small 
valuable  pictures  or  paintings  from  the  old 
masters,  on  copper,  panel,  and  canvas  ;  such 
as,  from  their  size  and  value,  would  be  pre- 
served in  cabinets.  Any  picture  or  painting 
of  a  small  size.  Also  applied  to  photographs 
of  a  size  larger  than  cartes-de-visite,  and  gene- 
rally to  anything  of  value  of  a  small,  neat, 
size,  fitted  for  preservation  in  a  cabinet  (LU. 


*  cabinet-secret,  s.    A  close  secret. 

"  And  if  all  that  will  not  serve  our  turn,  but  we  must 
press  into  his  cabinet-secret!,  invade  the  book  of  life, 
and  oversee,  and  divulge  to  all  men  abscondita  Domini 
Dei  nottri,  then  are  God's  mercies  unworthily  repaid 
by  us,  and  those  indulgences  which  were  to  bestow 
civility  upon  the  world,  have  only  taught  ns  to  be 
more  rude."—  Bammond  :  Workt,  voL  iv.,  p.  628. 

*  cab'-l-net,  v.t.  [CABINET,  «.]  To  enclose  aa 
in  a  cabinet  or  casket. 

"This  is  the  frame  of  most  men's  spirits  in  the 
world  ;  to  adore  the  casket,  aud  contemn  the  jewel 
that  is  cabineted  in  it."—Beayt  :  Serm.,  p.  87. 

cab'-In-Ing,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [CABIN,  v.] 

cab  Ir,  kab'-ar,  keb^bre,  ».  [From  WeL 
ceibre,  ceibren  =  a  rafter  ;  Ir.  ctebar  =  a 
coupling  ;  Gael,  cabar  =  a  pole,  lath.] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  A  rafter. 

2.  The  transverse  beams  in  a  kiln  on  which 
grain  is  laid  to  be  dried. 


&«. 


t  Ca-bi-re'-an,    t  Cab-ir'-I-an,    (*. 

[CABIRI.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  the  Cablrl  ox 
their  worship. 

B.  As  substantive  :  One  of  the  Cablri. 

Ca-bi'-ri,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Kafleipoi  (kabeiroi\. 
Strabo  says  that  the  name  came  from  Mi. 
Cabeirus,  in  Berecynthia.] 

Ethnic  £  Class.  Myth.  :  Certain  Pelasgian 
divinities,  pigmy  statues  of  which  still  exist 
among  the  terra-cottas  of  the  British  Museum. 
They  were  specially  worshipped  in  Sarao- 
thrace,  Leuinos,  Imbros,  and  the  Troad, 

*  Ca-bl'-ric,  a.  [OABIRI.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to"  the  Cabiri  or  their  worship. 


Ca-bi-rit'-ic,  a. 

CABIRIC. 


[CABIRI.]     The  same  as 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carml,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wno,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  o.    ey  =  a.    qu-Hw 


cable— cabled 


rss 


ca  -ble,  *  ca'-bcl,  *  ca'-belle,  *  oa'-bulle, 
*  ca'-byl,  s.  &  o.  [O.  Fr.  cabel,  caable,  cliaable ; 
Fr.  cable ;  Low  Lat.  caplum ;  Lut  capio  —  to 
take  hold  of ;  M.  Gr.  KaTrAiov  (kaplion);  Dut., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  kabel.] 

A.  .Xs  sJi&sfajUtve  : 

L  Nautical,  in  Telegraphy,  <tc.  : 

1.  A  strong,  thick  rope,  exceeding  ten  inches 
in    circumference,   originally    only    made    of 
hemp,  but  now  also  of  iron  or  copper  wire,  or 
most  commonly  of  iron  links.     A  rope   less 
than  ten  inches  in  circumference  is  called  a 
hawser. 

1  Hemp  is  laid  up  right-handed  into  yarns. 
Yarns  are  laid  up  left- handed  into  strands. 
Three  strands  are  laid  up  right-handed  into  a 
hawser.  Three  hawsers  laid  up  left-handed 
make  a  cable.  The  circumference  of  hemp 
rope  varies  from  about  3  inches  to  26.  The 
strength  of  a  hemp  cable  of  18  inches  circum- 
ference is  about  60  tons,  and  for  other  sizes  the 
strength  varies  according  to  the  cube  of  the 
diameter.  Wire  rope  consists  usually  of  three 
strands,  laid  or  spun  around  a  hempen  core, 
while  each  of  these  strands  consists  of  six 
wires  laid  the  opposite  way  around  a  smaller 
hempen  core.  Hempen  and  wire  ropes  are 
usually  employed  fur  tow  lines  and  for  mooring 
purposes,  but  chain  cables  have  now  almost 
superseded  those  of  hemp  for  anchoring  pur- 
poses. These  are  made  in  links,  each  about  six 
times  the  diameter  of  the  iron  employed,  in 
length,  and  three  and  a  half  times  in  breadth. 
Compared  with  the  strength  of  hemp  cable,  a 
one-inch  diameter  chain  cable  is  equal  to  about 
3'<,  hemp,  and  a  2  inch  chain  to  an  8  inch 
hemp  cable. 

(1)  The  rope  or   chain  to  which  a  ship's 
anchor  is  attached.      [CHAIN-CABLE.] 

"Cable,  or   cabulle  (cabt/l.    or   schyp  roop,  A.  P.). 
OurcuM,"  Ac. — Prompt.  Pare. 

"  Cacbeu  vp  the  crossayl,  cnblet  thay  fasten." 

Allit.  Poems  (e<l.  Morris) ;  Patience,  103. 

(2)  The  wire  rope  used  for  the  support  of 
some  suspension  bridges. 

(3)  The  wire  rope  used  for  submarine  tele- 
graphs.   Deep  sea  telegraph  cables  vary  greatly 
in  construction,  so  that  no  general  description 
can  be  given.    One  laid  in  1865  consisted  of  a 
core  of  seven  copper  wires,  of  which  six  were 
wound  spirally  around  a  central  one.    These 
were  thoroughly  surrounded  with  Chatterton's 
Compound  (a  mixture  of  resin,  Stockholm  tar, 
and  gutta  percha).     Over  this  four  coatings  of 
the  compound  and  of  gutta  percha  were  alter- 
nately laid.     Around  this  jute  was  carefully 
wrapped,  and  the  whole  was  sheathed  with  ten 
iron   wires,  each   of   which   was  wrapped  in 
strands  of   tarred   manilla  yarn.      The  total 
diameter  was  l1-^   inches,   and  the  breaking 
strain  8  tons.     "Shore  end"  cable  has  always 
an  additional  protection  of  wire  and  hemp. 
The  cables  which  have  subsequently  been  laid, 
and  which  are  so  numerous  and  extended  as  to 
bring  almost  all  parts  of  the  earth  into  tele- 
graphic communication,  vary  from  the  above, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  but  the  same  care 
to  produce  complete  insulation  of  the  central 
conductor  is  taken. 

2.  A   nautical    measure   of  distance  =120 
fathoms,  or  720  feet,  by  which  the  distances  of  j 
ships  in  a  fleet  are  frequently  estimated.    This  ; 
term  is  often  misunderstood.     In  all  marine 
charts  a  cable  is  deemed  607-56  feet,  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  sea  mile.     In  roj>e-n)aking  the  cable 
varies  from  100  to  115  fathoms  ;  cablet,  120 
fathoms  ;   hawser-laid,  130  fathoms,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Admiralty  in  1830.     (Smyth.) 
According  to  Ure,  a  cable's  length  is  100  to 
140  fathoms  in  the  merchant  service ;  in  the 
Royal  Navy  four  cables  are  employed,  each  of 
100  fathoms,  two  cables  being  attached  end  to 
end. 

IL  In  architecture  : 

1.  A  wreathed  or  torus  convex  moulding 
made  in  the  form  of  a  rope.  [CABLE-MOULD- 
IK  . 


CABLE-MOULDING 


2.  A  moulding  representing  a  cable  or  spiral 
scroll. 
H  Cable  Is  used  in  many  nautical  phrases,  e.  g.: 

1.  A  shot  of  cable :  Two  cables  spliced  toge- 
ther. 

2.  To  bend  the  cabU :  To  make  it  fast  to  the 
anchor. 

3.  To  bit  the  cable :  To  fasten  it  round  the 
bits.    [BiT.] 

4.  To  drag  the  cable :  Said  of  a  ship  when 
the  cable  fails  to  hold  it  securely,  owing  to 
roughness  of  weather. 

5.  To  fleet  the  cable :  To  allow  it  to  surge 
back  on  the  whelps  of  the  capstan  or  wind- 
lass, as  the  cable  climbs  on  to  the  larger  part 
of  the  cone. 

6.  To  keckle  the  cable.    [To  serve  the  cable.} 
[CACKLE  (2),  ».] 

7.  To  pay  out  the  cable  :  To  let  it  run  out. 

8.  To  pay  the  cable  cheap :   To  let  it  run  out 
fast ;  to  hand  it  out  apace. 

9.  To  plait  the  cable :  To  serve  it. 

10.  To  serve  the  cable :  To  bind  it  round  with 
ropes,  canvas,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
being  galled  in  the  hawser. 

11.  To  slip  the  cable  :    To  let  it  run  out,  and 
leave  it,  when  there  is   no   time  to  weigh 
anchor. 

12.  To  splice  the  cable  :  To  join  the  ends  of  two 
cables,  or  «f  a  broken  cable,  by  working  the 
strands  into  one  another.     In  the  case  of  iron 
cables   the   splice   is  effected  by  means   of 
shackles. 

13.  Tn  veer  the  cable :  To  let  more  out. 

11.  To  worm  the  cable:  To  fill  the  spiral 
crevices  between  the  lays  with  strands. 
B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
U  Compounds   of    obvious    signification  : 
Cable-length,  cable-maker. 

cable-bends,  t.  pi.  Two  small  ropes  for 
lashing  the  end  of  a  hempen  cable  to  its  own 
part,  to  secure  the  clinch  by  which  it  is  fast- 
ened to  the  anchor-ring.  (Smyth.) 

cable-bit,  s.    [BIT.] 

cable-bitted,  a.  So  bitted  as  to  enable 
the  cable  to  be  nipped  or  rendered  with  ease. 

cable-buoy,  s.  A  buoy  or  cask  used  to 
keep  a  rope  cable  to  prevent  it  from  being  cut 
in  rocky  anchorages.  Also  used  to  support 
the  end  of  a  broken  cable,  to  assist  in  recover- 
ing it. 

cable-cane,  s.  A  species  of  Palm,  Cala- 
mus rudentum,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
Cochin-china,  &c. 

cable-car,  «.  A  street  railway  car  moved 
by  a  wire  rope  or  cable  running  in  an  iron 
conduit  under  the  street.  In  the  surface  of 
this  conduit  is  a  slot,  through  which  passes  an 
iron  arm  fixed  to  the  car,  and  gripping  or 
releasing  the  cable  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  cable  is  moved  by  steam  power  at  a  central 
station.  Cars  of  this  kind  have  been  introduced 
in  a  number  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
as  an  acceptable  substitute  for  horse  cars, 
largely  in  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  Philadelphia  and  .New  York. 
The  idea  of  using  a  rope  or  cable  for  this  pur- 
pose is  of  old  date,  and  various  patents  have 
been  taken  out,  but  it  was  first  practically 
applied  in  1873,  by  Mr.  Hallidie,  of  San 
Francisco,  on  Clay  Street  of  that  city.  This 
is  a  very  steep  street,  with  a  rise  of  about 
one  foot  in  six,  and  horse  power  was  impractic- 
able, but  the  method  proved  so  successful  that 
it  was  quickly  applied  to  other  streets,  and  San 
Francisco  has  now  nearly  1UO  miles  of  cable 
road.  It  was  adopted  in  Chicago  about  ten 
years  later,  and  since  then  in  some  eastern 
cities.  American  engineers  laid  the  first  cable 
lines  in  Britain,  they  being  opened  in  several 
cities,  and  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  where 
very  steep  streets  exist.  In  most  places  they 
will  probably  soon  be  superseded  by  electric 
trolley  lines,  which  are  coming  widely  into 
operation,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  long 
retained  in  such  cities  as  San  Francisco  and 
Edinburgh,  whose  steep  gradiants  render  them 
especially  applicable. 

cable-grlpper, «. 

Naut. :  A  lever  compressor  over  the  cable- 
well,  by  which  the  cable  Is  stopped  from  run- 
ning out. 


*  cable-hatband,  s.     Twisted  gold  o* 
silver  cord  worn  as  a  hatband. 

"...  more  cable  till  be  bad  as  much  as  my  cable* 
hatband  to  fence  him."— MarfUm :  Ant.  <t  MeUitta, 

cable-hook,  *. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  hook  for  attachment  to  the  messenger 
by  which  the  cable  is  hauled  in  on  a  man-of- 
war,  or  other  ship  having  a  large  number  of 
hands,  without  having  recourse  to  the  cap- 
stan.    It  may  also  be  attached  to  a  hawser, 
underrunnim?  the  cable. 

2.  A  hook  by  which  a  cable  is  handled. 
Each  seaman  has  a  hook  in  lighting-up  the 
cable  or  packing  in  tiers. 

*  cable-laid,  a.     Twisted  in  the  manner 
of  a  rope  or  cable,  in  which  each  strand  is  a 
hawser-laid  rope. 

cable-moulding,  s.    [CABLE,  A.  2.] 
cable-nipper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  device  serving  to  bind  the  mes- 
senger to  the  cable,  and  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  rope-yarns  or  small  stuff  marled  to- 
gether. (Knight.) 

'  csable-rope, ». 

Naut.     A  thick  strong  rope,  a  cable. 

cable-shackle,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  D-sliaped  ring  or  clevis,  by  which 
one  length  of  cable  is  connected  to  another, 
or,  upon  occasion,  the  cable  connected  to  an 
object  such  as  the  anchoring.  (Knight.) 

cable -sheet,  sheet -cable,  s.      The 

spare  bower  anchor  of  a  ship. 

cable-stage,  s.    The  place  in  the  hold  or 

cable-tier  for  coiling  ropes  and  hawsers. 

cable-stopper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  device  to  stop  the  paying-oat  of 
the  cable 

cable-tier,  *. 

Nautical : 

1.  That  part  of  the  deck  where  the  cables 
are  stowed. 

2.  The  coils  of  a  cable. 
cable-tire,  s. 

1.  Naut.  :  The  coils  of  a  cable. 

2.  Mech. :   Any  large  rope  used  in  raising 
weights,  as  in  pulleys,  cranes,  etc. 

3.  Arch. :  A  moulding  of  a  convex  form  at 
the  back  of  the  flutes,  representing  a  rope  or 
a  staff  laid  in  a  flute. 

4.  Milit. :  The  large  rope  used  in  dragging 
guns. 

cable-well,  s. 

Naut. :  The  part  of  the  ship  where  the  cable 
is  coiled  away. 

ca'-ble,  v.t.  &  i.    [CABLE,  s.] 
L  Transitive : 

1.  Naut. :  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  cable. 
(Dyer:  Fleece,  ii.) 

2.  Arch. :  To  nil  the  flutes  of  columns  with 
cable-moulding. 

3.  Teleg. :  To  transmit  (as  news,  &c.)  by 
the  submarine    telegraph    cable.      Since   the 
opening  of  the  oceanic  telegraph  cables  the 
price  of  messages  over  them  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  the  total  reduction  having  been  from 
$5  to  25  cents  per  word,  though  quite  high 
rates  continue  to  more  distant  points,  as  from 
England  to  Brazil,  where  it  varies  from  6s.  2d. 
(in  the  north),  to  If,  8s.  lOd.     There  are  at 
present  fourteen  cables  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
owned    by    six    different   companies,   besides 
cables  to  numerous  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  telegraphers  are  not  without  hope  of  being 
able  to  apply  the  telephonic  system  to  ocean 
wires,  and  enable  people  to  talk  from  continent 
to  continent. 

"Had    Messrs. cabled    the    refusal 

of  the  order,  or  even  written  by  return  mail,  there 
could  have  lieen  no  iwssibility  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing."— Daily  Xewt,  Sept  19,  1873. 

II.  Intrans.  :  To  send  a  message  by  the 
submarine  telegraph  cable. 

"  Mr.  .  .  .  cablfn  to-day  that  Urge  cumbers  at 
English  proxies  will  be  revoked  and  r  -  vr  ones  given  \» 
his  favour.'— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  i.,  1880. 

ca'-bled  (Eng.),  ca'-beld  (Scotch),  a.     [CA- 
BLE, *.] 


b6il,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =fc 
dan,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -cious = shus.  '  -ble,  -kle,  &c.  =  bel,  keL 
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cablee— cache 


*  L  Ifaut. :  Fastened  or  secured  to  a  cable. 

"  Cau tious  appruachiug,  in  Myrina's  port 
Cut  out  the  cauttd  stone  upuu  tbe  strand." 

l>utr:  f  tenet,  ii. 

2.  Arch,  t  Filled  with  cable- moulding,  as  the 
flutes  of  columns. 

3.  TeUg.    Of  a  message :  Sent  by  the  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable. 

4.  Her. :  The  same  as  CABLEE  (q.v.) 

"  Cabled,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  cross  formed  of 
the  two  ends  of  a  sh  ip's  cable  ;  sometimes  also  to  a  cross 
covered  over  with  rounds  of  rope  ;  more  properly  called 
•  cross  corded. "—Reet:  Cyclopaedia, 

cabled  columns,  s. 
Arch. :   Columns,   the  flutes  of  which  are 
filled  with  cable-moulding. 

ca-blee',  a.    [Fr.  cable.]    [CABLED,  4.] 

Her.  :  Applied  to 
a  cross  in  coat-arm- 
our, composed  of  two 
cable-ends. 

ca  ble  gram,  .«.  [A. 
coined  word,  formed 
on  the  supposed  ana- 
logy of  anagram,  chro- 
nogram, &c.  From 
Eng.  cable,  and  Or. 
ypa/ujua  (gramma)  =  a 
writing,  message,  ypd- 
<KO  (grapho)  =  to  CABLES. 

write.]      A    message 
sent  by  the  submarine  telegraph  cable. 

"A  cablegram  from  New  York  states  that  the 
steamer  Scandinavia  collided  with  the  Thiorva."— 
Standard,  April  12,  1880. 

*ca'-blSt,  s.  [Eng.  cabVf)  and  dimin.  suff.  -et ; 
or  Fr.  cdblat.}  A  little  cable  ;  one  less  than 
ten  incites  in  circumference  ;  a  tow-rope. 

"  Cablet,  in  sea-language,  denotes  any  cable-laid  rope 
tinder  niue  inches  in  circumference."— Reti:Cyclopadia. 

Ca'-bllng,  5.    [CABLE,  ».] 
Architecture : 

1.  The  act  of  filling  up  the  flutes  of  columns 
with  cable-moulding. 

2.  The  same  as  cable-moulding. 

•  cab'-llsh,  t.    [O.  Fr.  chablis.]     Brushwood, 
branches  blown  down  by  the  wind. 

C&b  man,  s.  [Eng.  cab ;  and  man.]  A  driver 
of  a  cab. 

•  co-bob',  v.t.    [CABOB,  «.]    To  roast,  as  a  ca- 
bob. 

•  ca-bob',  *.    [Pers.  cobbob  =  roasted  meat.] 

1.  A   small   piece  of   meat   roasted   on  a 
skewer.    (So  called  in  Turkey  and  Persia.) 

2.  A  leg  of  mutton  stuffed  with  white  her- 
rings and  sweet  herbs.    (Sir  T.  Herbert.) 

CO-bo-COer",  *.  [Port,  cabeceira  =  the  head, 
the  chief.)  A  local  governor  appointed  by 
some  of  the  native  kings  of  Western  Africa. 

•  ca-bd'che,  ».    [Fr.  caboche  =  a  large  head.] 
The   Bullhead,   or   Miller's-thumb ;   also  ap- 
plied to  the  tadpole. 

"  Noinina  piscium  .  .  .  Hie  (sic)  caput,  a  caboche. 
Hie  capito,  a  \>ulhede."—A'oini,mlt  r;  10th  century); 
1'ocnbulariei  in  Library  of  Jfational  Antiyuitiet. 
( Wright.) 

oa  bo  chcd,  c.a  bos  hcd,  ca  boss  cd,  a. 
[Fr.  caboche  =  a  large  head ;  O.  Fr.  cap  = 
head ;  Lat.  caput.] 

Heraldry:  A  term  used  of  beasts'  heads, 
borne  full-faced,  and  without  any  part  of  the 
neck  visible. 


the 
tic.n 
i,  in 

:h  is  done  by  a  hori- 
that  it  is  further  from  the  ears 


"  Ciiboched,  r.almihed  or  caboued  ...  is  » 
head  of  a  be.uit  is  cut  off  behind  the  ears  by 
parallel  to  tbe  face;  or  by  »  i>er|xmdlcuL 
contradistinction  to  couped,  wl; 
zontal  line;  besid      " 
than  o  ' 
faced. 

part  of  the  neck  can  be  visible.       FRONT   VIEW. 
This   bearing  Is  by  some  called 
Trunked."— Iteei :  Ci/ctopauia. 

Ca-bo'-chon,  ».  [Fr.  cabo- 
chon,  from  caboche  =  head.] 
A  method  of  cutting  pre- 
cious stones  without  facets. 

cab  ode,  «.  [A  Brazilian 
word.] 

Min.:  A  doubtful  mineral, 
of  a  pale  or  dark  brick-red 
colour.  Dana  calls  it  "  Hy- 
drous Phosphate  of  Alumina 
and  Lime.'  It  is  found  in 
rolled  pebbles  with  the  diamond  sand  of  Bahia. 


SIDE    VIEW 

STONB  CUT   EN 

CABOCHON. 


cab-dk,».    [KEBBUCK.] 

ca-bom'-ba,  «.    [Native  Guiana  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  with  shield- 
like  floating  leaves,  and  finely-cut  submerged 
ones,  like  the  Ranunculus  aquatilis  and  its 
allies.  It  grows  in  America,  and  is  the  type 
of  the  order  Cabombaceae. 

ca-bom-ba  -ce-aa,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  the 
typical  genus  cabomba  (q.v.),  fern.  pL  adj. 
suffix  -acece.  ] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  water-plants,  placed  by 
Lindley  in  his  31st  or  Nymphal  alliance. 
They  have  3—4  sepals,  3—4  petals,  6—13 
stamina,  and  2 — 18  carpels,  distinct  from  each 
other,  with  fine  seeds.  Only  two  genera  are 
known,  Cabomba  and  Hydrapeltis.  The 
species  are  three,  from  North  America  and 
Australia.  They  are  sometimes  called  Water- 
shields. 

ca-boo  se,  cam-boo 'se,  s.  [Out.  kombuis 
=  a  cook's  room.  The  origin  is  doubtful. 
Dan.  kubys;  Sw.  kabysa ;  L.  Ger.  kabuse, 
kabuse  =  a  little  room  or  hut.  Allied  to  Wei. 
cab  =•  hut,  and  Eng.  booth;  Ger.  bu.se;  Low 
Lat.  busa.  (Mahn.).] 

1.  Nautical  : 

(1)  The  cook's  house,  or  galley,  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship. 

(2)  A  box  covering  the  chimney  in  a  ship. 

2.  Rail.    Engineering :    A  car   attached  to 
the  rear  of  a  freight  train  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  guard,  brakesman,  and 
chance  passengers.    (American.) 

caT>-6s,  s.     [Fr.  caboche  =  a  large  head,] 

Zool.  :  A  species  of  eel-pout,  about  two  feet 
long. 

ca'  botz,  *.  [An  Abyssinian  word.]  The 
Cusso  or  Kousso.  [BRAYERA.] 

ca-brer'-Ite,  *.  [From  the  Sierra  Cabrera,  in 
"Spain.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
translucent,  apple-green  colour,  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  arsenids  of  nickel  and  cobalt. 
Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  42.37;  protoxide 
of  nickel,  20.01  ;  oxide  of  cobalt,  4.06 ;  mag- 
nesia, 9.29 ;  water,  25.80.  It  occurs  in  the 
Sierra  Cabrera,  in  Spain.  (Dana,) 

t  cab  ri  o  Ic,  t  cab-ri  6  Ic't  (et  as  a),  *. 

[Fr.  cabriolet,  dim.  of  cabriole  =  a  caper,  a 
leap,  from  the  fancied  f riskiness  and  lightness 
of  the  carriage ;  Ital.  capriola  =  a  caper, 
caprio  =•  a  wild  goat.  (Skeat.)~\  A  covered 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  horses :  now  contracted 
into  cab  (q.v.) 

"  In  those  days  men  drove  gigs  as  they  since  have 
driven  stanhopes,  tilburys.  denuets.and  cabriolett,  and 
I  rather  piqued  myself  upon  my  '  turu  out.'  "—Theodore 
Hook  :  Gilbert  Ourney,  vol.  ii.|  ch.  i. 

cab'-rit,  s.  [Sp.  cabrito  =  &  kid.]  A  name 
for  the  Prongbuck  Antelope  (Antilocapra 
furcifera). 

*  cab  iire,  j.    [Brazilian  name.] 

Zool. :  An  obsolete  name  of  Scops  brasiliensis, 
a  beautiful  and  easily  tamed  owl ;  it  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  variegated  with  white,  and  is 
feathered  down  to  its  toes. 

ca '-burns,  *.  pi.    [Probably  from  cable.] 

Naut.  :  Small  lines  made  of  spun  yarn,  to 
bind  cables. 

"  Caburns,  in  sea-language,  denote  small  lines  made 
of  spun  yarn,  wherewith  to  bind  cables,  seize  tackles, 
and  the  like.'— Meet:  Cyclopaedia. 

ca-ca'-ll-a,  s.  [Gr.  xoucoXta  (kakalia)  =  colts- 
foot..] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants  of  the 
sub-order  Tubuliflorse,  and  the  family  Sene- 
cionese.  They  are  perennials,  and  have  some 
of  them  fleshy  stems  and  dingy  leaves.  Those 
of  C,  procumbent  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  and 
those  of  C.  Jicoides  by  the  natives  of  Cape 
Colony. 

ca-ca'-d,  s.  [A  Mexican  word,  cacauatl,  adopted 
\>y  us  from  the  Spanish.] 

1.  The    sjwciflc    name  of  the    Theobroma 
cacao,    the   tree   from   the   seeds    of  which 
chocolate  is  prepared.    It  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America. 

2.  The  seeds  of  the  Theobroma  cacao  men- 
tioned above.     They  are  called  also  Cocoa 
(q.v.) 

It  Wild  Cacao  :  A  plant,  Herrania  purpurea. 


cacao-mill,  s. 

Grinding:  A  mill  for  grinding  the  nut  of 
the  Theobroma  cacao,  to  reduce  it  to  the  con- 
dition of  flake  cacao.  It  differs  from  choco- 
late in  being  ground  with  a  portion  of  its  hull, 
instead  of  being  carefully  hulled  before  grind- 
ing. It  is  mixed  in  the  hopper  with  flour, 
sugar,  &c.,  and  passed  through  a  number  of 
steel  mills  resembling  paint-mills,  by  which 
the  nut  is  reduced  and  the  ingredients  inti- 
mately incorporated  therewith  by  means  of 
friction,  heat,  and  the  oil  evolved  from  the 
nut. 

cacao-nuts,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  Cacao- 
tree,  from  which  chocolate  is  made. 

cacao-tree,  s.    [CACAO.] 

*  ca'c-a-tor-y,  a.    [Lat.  coco  =  to  go  to 

stool.]"   Attended  with  diarrhoea. 

cacatory  fever,  s. 

tied. :  An  intermittent  form  of  fever,  ac- 
companied with  looseness  of  the  boVels,  and 
sometimes  with  gripes. 

cac-a-tu',  ».        [Imitated  from  the  note  of 
the  birds.]    [COCKATOO.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Cacatuinse.  Cacatua  gak- 
rita  is  the  Great  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo, 
and  C.  sulphurea,  the  Small  Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo. 

cac-a-tu-l'-nse,  ».  pi.     [From  cacatua  (q.v.X 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.} 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidee  (Par- 
rots), containing  the  Cockatoos.  The  head  is 
furnished  with  an  erectile  crest,  and  the  tail 
is  broad  and  even.  They  are  found  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  Australia. 

*  cacche,  v.t.  &  i.    [CATCH.] 

Ca9C,  *  cais,  s.    [In  Fr.  cos,  from  Lat.  casui 
=  chance.]    Chance,  accident.    (Scotch.) 
T]  In  cace :  By  chance. 

each   a  I6t,  s.  [Fr.  cachalot ;  Dut.  kazilot ;  Ger. 
kaschelot ;  ultimate  etym.  unknown.] 

1.  A  cetacean  of  the  family  Bakenidae.  It  is 
the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  called  also  the 
Sperm  or  Spermaceti  Whale.  The  male  is 
from  forty-six  to  sixty,  or  even  seventy 
feet  long ;  the  female  from  thirty  to  thirty- 


HEAD  OT  CACHALOT. 

five.  It  is  black,  becoming  whitish  below. 
The  cachalots  feed  chiefly  on  squids  or  cuttle- 
fishes. They  are  gregarious,  and  go  in  what 
the  fishermen  call  schools,  sometimes  with 
as  many  as  500  or  600  individuals.  There  are 
two  kinds — female  schools  and  schools  of 
males  not  fully  grown.  With  each  female 
school  are  from  one  to  three  large  bulls,  or,  as 
the  whalers  oall  them,  schoolmasters.  The 
cachalot  inhabits  the  Northern  seas,  but 
straggles  through  a  great  part  of  the  ocean. 

2.  The  Mexican  Sperm-whale  (Catodon  CoJ- 
neti),  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  the  South 
Seas,  and  the  Equatorial  Ocean. 

3.  The  South  Sea  Sperm-whale,   found,  as 
t^e  name  imports,  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 

T  Cachalots  or  Sperm-whales  is  the  book- 
name  for  the  family  Physeteridifc  (q.v.). 

each  a  ra  do,  s.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  Spanish 
linen. 

*  cachche,  v.t.    [CATCH,  ».] 

cache,  s.  [Fr.  cache  =  a  hiding-place ;  cacher 
=  to  hide.) 

1.  A  hiding-place,  specially  a  hole  dug  in 
the  ground  in  Northern  regions,  in  which  to 
deposit  provisions  in  safety  for  a  time,  when 
it  is  inconvenient  to  carry  them. 

2.  The  provisions  so  buried. 

cache,  v.t.  [CACHE,  ».]  To  conceal  as  pro- 
visions or  necessaries  by  burying,  or  deposit- 
ing under  a  heap  of  stones. 


ffcto,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ee  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


cachectic— cacophonious 
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ca-chec  -tic,   *  ca  chec  tick,  ca  chec 
"ti-cal,  a.     [Fr.   cucluxlique ;   from"  Lat.   ca- 
chectic us ;  Gr.  xaxexTticof  (kacliektikos)  =  pt,r- 
taiuing  to,  having  cachexy.]    In  an  ill  condi- 
tion of  bo«ly  ;  affected  with  cachexy. 

"Young  ami  florid  blood,  rather  tliMi  rapid  and 
cachectical."—Ariiuthnot  on  Air. 

"The  crude  chyle  swims  in  the  blood,  and  appears 
M  milk  ill  the  blood,  of  s-»me  persons  who  are  cacAcc- 
tick."— flayer  :  Animal  Unmoan. 

*  C&ch'e-kow,  s.     [Eng.  catch;  cow.]     \  cow- 
catcher, one  who  levies  on  strayed  cattle  to 
have  their  owners  proceeded  against.  (Scutch.) 

•cache-pol,  *.    [CATCH-POLL.] 
*ca9h-cre,  s.    [CATCHER.] 

*  ca^h-er-e'l,  ».    [O.  Fr.  cachereau  ;  Low  Lat 

cacherellits  =  a  catch-poll.  ]    A  catch-poll. 
"  Ayeyn  this  cacherelet  coineth,  thus  I  mot  care." 

Wright  :  Political  Xongt,  p.  151. 

each  et'  (et  as  a\  s.  [Fr.  cachet ;  from  cacher 
—  to  hide.]  A  stamp,  seal  of  a  letter. 

Lettre  de  cachet :  A  letter  signed  with  the 
secret  seal  of  the  King  of  France,  giving  a 
warrant  for  the  imprisonment  of  any  person 
without  trial.  It  was  formerly  much  abused, 
being  resorted  to  forthe  purpose  of  imprisoning 
any  one  who  gave  offence  to  the  king  or  his 
ministers.  Lettres  de  cachet  were  swept  away 
during  the  revolution  of  1789. 

Ca-eheu'-ta-ite,  s.  [From  Cacheuta,  in  the 
province  o'f  Mendoza,  in  Chili,  where  it 
occurs.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Clausthalite.  (Brit. 
Itus.  Catal.) 

ca-chex  -i-a  (Lat.),  ca'-chex-y  (Eng.),  s. 
[Fr.  cachexie ;  Lat.  ccchexia ;  Or.  icaxef  «*  (ka- 
chexia);  HOUCT)  (kake),  fern,  of  KOKOS  (kakos)  = 
bad,  and  «fis  (hexis)  =  habit.] 

Med. :  This  is  a  peculiarly  bad  or  unhealthy 
state  of  the  body,  which  occurs  in  certain 
malignant  and  formidable  diseases,  as  cancer, 
tuberculosis  (consumption),  syphilis,  inter- 
mittent fever  (ague),  excessive-use  of  alcohol, 
&c.,  and  which  is  characterised  by  wasting  of 
the  body,  pinched  and  anxious  expression  of 
countenance,  sallow  complexion,  and  great 
exhaustion. 

"The  defects  of  digestion  are  the  principal  cause  of 
scurvy  and  cachexy.'  —Bp.  Berkeley  :  Sirit,  §  96. 

each  -i-bou,  s.  &  a.     [A  West  Indian  word.] 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  Bursera 
gummifera.  [BURSERA.] 

cachibou  resin,  s.  A  gum-resin  obtained 
from  Biusera  gummifera,  a.  plant  belonging 
to  the  Amyridaeese. 

t  cach-in-na'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  cacMnnotio, 
from  cachinno  =  to  laugh  aloud.]  Loud 
laughter. 

"  Haste  what  they  could,  this  long-legged  spectre 
was  still  before  them,  moving  her  body  with  a  vehe- 
ment cachimiatian,  a  great  immeasurable  laughter." — 
Satan's  /nrisible  World  Discovered,  para.  4.  (1685. ) 

t  cach-in'-na-tor-y,  a.    [Lat.  cachinno  —  to 

laugh  loudly!]    Attended  with  loud  laughter. 

"  On  which  timely  joke  there  follow  cachinnatory 

buzzes  of  approval.   —  Carlylt :  French   devolution, 

pt.  L,  bk.  lit,  ch.  iv. 

•cach-in'-nus,  s.  [Latin.]  Loud  laughter  ; 
giggling. 

"  Thus  neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  is  nnr  own. 

No  room  for  a  sneer,  tuuch  less  than  a  cachinnut  ; 
We  are  vehicles,  not  of  tobacco  alone. 
But  of  anything  else  they  may  choose  to  put  in  us." 
Cowper  :  From  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jiewton. 

cach-ir-i,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  fermented 
liquor  made  in  Cayenne  from  the  rasped  root 
of  the  manioc,  and  resembling  perry.  (Web- 
ster.) 

cach-6-long',  s.  [Fr.  cacholong;  from  Cach, 
the  name  of  a  river  in  Bucharia,  and  chnlon  •= 
a  Calmuc  word  for  stone  ;  Tartar  and  Calmuc, 
kaschtschilan  =  beautiful.  In  Ger.  kascholong.  ] 
Min. :  An  opaque  or  milk-white,  sometimes 
pale  yellow,  chalcedony  ;  a  variety  of  opal 

cach'-rys,  s.  [Gr.  <cixpv«  (knchnis)  =  (l) 
parched  barley  ;  (2)  the  capsules  of  rosemary ; 
(3)  or  catkins  of  amentaceous  trees.]  A  genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants.  The  Cossacks  are 
said  to  chew  the  seeds  of  C.  odontalgica,  that 
the  salivation  thus  produced  may  allay  the 
pains  of  toothache. 

ca-chn'-cha,  s.    [Spanish.] 

1.  An  Andalusian  dance,  closely  resembling 
the  Bolero. 


2.  The  music  for  the  same,  in  3-4  time. 

"  Viet.  That  thou  inayst  dauce  before  them  ! 
Now  vim  la  cachncha  I" 

Longfellow:  The  Spanith  Student,  1.  & 

ca-9hun'-de,  s.  [Spanish.]  A  pastile  or 
'troche,  composed  of  various  aromatic  and 
other  ingredients,  highly  celebrated  in  India 
and  China  as  an  antidote,  and  as  stomachic 
and  anti-spasmodic.  (Webster.) 

ca-ciq'ne  (quo  as  k),  s.  [Sp.  cacique.}  [CA- 
ZIQUE.] 

*  cack,  cack  -le  (Scotch),  s.    [CACK,  ».]    The 
act  of  going  to  stool ;  a  stool. 

*  cack,  *  cak  -ken (Eng.),  *  cawk,  cack-Ie 

(Scotch),  v.i.  [Lilt,  atco ;  Gr.  KO.KKO.U  (kakkao) 
=  to  go  to  stool ;  from  KO.KKTI  (kakkf)  —  dung  ; 
Dan.  kakke ;  Dut  kahken ;  Ger.  kacken,  all 
=  to  go  to  stooL  ]  To  go  to  stool,  to  ease 
oneself. 

"  Cakken,  or  fyystyn.    Coca."— Prompt.  Pan, 

»  cack'-er-el,  *  cack  -rell,  ».    [From  Eng. 

cack  ;  -er ;  with  the  dimin..  suffix  -el.\  A  fish, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  said  to  have  laxative 
properties. 

"  A  cuckrell.  so  called,  because  it  maketh  the  eater 
laxative."— Nomenclator,  158».  (tiaret.} 

"  Fish,  whose  ordinary  abode  is  in  salt  waters,  namely 
porpoise,  caclcerel.  skate,  soles,  Ac."— Sir  T.  Herbert. 

cack  -le  (1),  v  i.    [Dut.  kakelen ;  Sw.  kackla  ; 
Dan.  keeyie ;    Ger.  gackern,   all  =  to  cackle, 
gaggle.    The  word  is  onomatopoetic.      Com- 
pare A.S.  ceahhetan  =to  laugh  loudly.  (Sfceat.)] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose  ;  to  gaggle. 

"  The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would" be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  tlian  the  wren." 

Shukexp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  hen  or  other  fowl. 

"Sometime  cacle'h  as  a  hen." 

liouter:  Con}.  Aman.,  il  264. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  chatter. 

"Howe  these  women  eack>ttt."—PaJiirram. 
"  Rob  the  Roman  geese  of  all  their  glories. 
And  save  the  state  by  cackling  to  the  Tories.* 

Pope :  Dunciad,  i.  191 

2.  To  laugh,  giggle,  chuckle. 

"Nic.  grinned,  cackled,  and  laughed,  till  he  was  like 
to  kill  himself,  and  fell  a  frisking  and  dancing  about 
the  toom."—Arl>uthnot :  Hat.  John  Bull. 

tcack'-le  (2),  v.t.    [KECKLE,  ».] 

Naut. :  To  protect  a  cable  with  an  iron  chain. 

"  It  is  exi>edient,  in  this  case,  to  cack'e  or  arm  the 
cables  with  an  iron  chain."— Anton  :  Voyages,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  L,  p.  162. 

cack  -le,  s.    [CACKLE  (1),  v.} 

L  Lit.  :  The  noise  made  by  a  goose,  or  by  a 
hen  after  laying  her  egg,  by  a  crane,  &c. ;  gag- 
gling. 

"The  craing  and  cackling  of  hens,"— Unttand:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  507. 

"  The  goose  let  fall  a  golden  egg 
With  cackle  and  with  clatter." 

Tenni/ion :  The  Ooote. 

*  H,  Figuratively : 

1.  Idle  talk,  chattering. 

2.  Silly  laughing,  giggling. 

*  cack'-ler,  s.    [CACKLE,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  fowl  that  cackles. 

2.  Fig.    Of  a  person:  A  tell-tale,  chatterer. 

t  cack'-lmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CACKLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain. 
This  woful  cucklina  cry  with  horror  heard. 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the-  yard." 

Drydm :  Cock  i  Fox,  TU 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  crying  like  a  goose  ;  the 
noise  made  by  a  goose  or  other  fowl. 

2.  Fig. :  Idle  talk,  chattering. 

"  Yes,  'tis  the  same :  I  will  take  no  notice  of  ye. 
But  if  I  do  not  fit  ye,  let  me  fry  for  't. 
Is  all  thisorcMm^foryouregg?" 

Beaum.  i  Fl. :  Humorout  Lieutenant,  L  1. 

cackling-cheat,  s.  A  hen.  (Beaumont 
<t  Fletcher.) 

ca-co  -a,  s.    [CACAO.] 

cac-6-chym'-I-a    (Lat.),  cac-o-ehym'-y 

(Eng.),  s.  [In  Fr.  cacochymie ;  from  Gr.  K<UCO- 
XVfiia.  (kakochumia) ;  from  xoxbt  (kakos)  =  bad, 
and  xvfua  (chumisi)  =  a  state  of  the  humours  ; 
from  xu*">«  (chumos)  =  humour,  juice.  ]  A 


diseased  state  of  the  body,  arising  from  the 
bad  condition  >f  the  humours. 

"8tron>!  beer,  a  liquor  that  attribute*  the  half  of  iU 
ill  qualities  to  the  hoi«,  consisting  of  an  acrimonioui 
fiery  nature,  seta  the  blood,  upon  the  least  cacoc&ymy, 
into  an  orgasrnus."—  Harvey. 

t  cac-6-chym'-Ic,  *  cac  -6-chym  -Ick, 
t  c&c-o-chym'-l-cal,  a.  [CACOCHVMY.] 
Having  the  humours  corrupted  ;  dyspeptic. 

"It  will  prove  very  advantageous,  if  only  cacochym- 
ick,  to'  clarify  his  blood  »ith  a  lax»tive-'*-flarre».- 
On  Contumption. 

".  .  .  this  is  to  be  explained  by  an  effervescence 
hapi>ening  in  a  particular  cacochymical  blood."  — 
Flayer  on  the  Hnmourl. 

*  cac  6  dc  mon,     *  cac  -6  dee  mon,  ». 

[From  Gr.  KOKO<;  (kakox)  —  evil,   and  Sai^iav 
(daimon)  =  a  demon.] 

1.  Lit.  :  An  evil  spirit,  a  demon,  a  devil. 

"The  prince  of  darkness  himself,  and  all  the  cico- 
dem  mi,  by  an  historical  faith,  believe  there  is  a  God," 
Hoiaell  :  Lett  .  ii.  10. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  or  an  animal  of  demo- 
niacal character. 

"  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  le  ive  this  world, 
Thou  camdainan  t  "       Hhakelp.  :  Jtich  111.,  l.  X. 

oac-6  de-mo'-ni-al,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c. 
ca<odemf»i,  and  sutf.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  an 
evil  spirit  in  the  literal  or  in  the  figurative 
sense.  (Skelton  :  Why  Come  ye  not  to  Court.) 

t  Cac'-6-dOX-y,  s.  [Gr.  iceueo8o|i'o  (kakodoxiu).] 
Heterodoxy,  erroneous  opinion  in  mutters  of 
faith  ;  heresy. 

cac'-o-dyl,  cak'-S^yle,  *.  [Gr.  (couc^ar}* 
(kukodes)  -  ill-smelling  (from  ica<co«  (fca^os)  = 
La<l,  V&UTI  (culme)  =  smell),  and  uAij  (hide)  = 
matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 
Chemistry  :  Arsendimethyl, 
Cacodyl  is  a  colourless  trans-  _ 
parent  liquid,  boiling  at  170°.  ~ 
It  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and  is 
obtained  in  an  impure  state  by 
distilling  equal  weights  of  po- 
tassium  acetate  and  arsenious  oxide.  It  is 
called  Cadets'  Fuming  Liquid  or  Alkarsin.  Its 
vapour  is  very  poisonous.  The  chloride, 
iodide,  and  cyanide  are  known.  Cucodyl 
cyanide,  As^Hj^CN,  is  easily  obtained  by 
distilling  alkarsin  with  mercuric  cyanide.  It 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  140°.  It 
takes  fire  when  heated.  It  is  fearfully  jioiSon- 
ous,  and  could  be  used  to  fill  slit-lls  to  fire 
at  ironclad  vessels,  as  a  shell  would  kill  all 
the  people  in  the  vessel.  Cacodyl  oxidised 
with  water  at  a  low  temperature  forms  Caco- 
dylicacidoTAlkargen,  As(CH3>2HO2.  Itforms 
colourless  crystals,  soluble  in  water. 

cac-o-dyl'-ic,  cak'-d-dyl'-Ic,  a.  [From 
Bug.  cacodyl.  ;  sutf.  -tc.  ]  Consisting  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  of  cacodyl,  pertaining  to 
cacodyl. 

cacodylio  acid,  *.    [CACODYL.] 


s.  [Gr.  ICCUCOJJOTJS  (kakoethis)  = 
ill-disposed,  from  ICOKOS  (kakos)  =  bad,  and 
7J06«  (ethos)  —  a  disposition.] 

1.  An    ill   and   irrepressible  propensity  or 
habit.    (Chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  cacoethet 
scribendi  =  an  itch  for  writing  books.) 

"Juvenal  terms  [this  distemperla  Caroethet.  which 
is  a  hard  word  ior  a  disease  called  in  plain  English. 
•The  itch  of  writing.'  This  Cacoethet  is  as  epidemical 
as  the  small-pox,  there  being  very  few  who  are  not 
seized  with  it  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives."— 
Spectator,  No.  582. 

2.  Med.  :  A  bad  quality  or  disposition  in  a 
disease  ;  a  malignant  ulcer. 

cac-og'-raph-y,  *  cac-o'g'-raph-l'e,  «. 

[Fr.  cacographie;  from  Gr.  icaicbs  (kakos)  = 
bad,  and  ypcuf>ri  (graphe)  =  writing.]  Incorrect 
or  bad  writing  or  spelling. 

"  The  orthography  or  cacograpfiy.  style  and  manner 

of  the  English  language  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V  and 

VI.  are  very  remote  from  the  mock  Saxon  of  Rowley." 

—  Walpoluina,  i.  xxxv. 
"          his  clerk  used  a  certain  kinde  of  caeographte, 

that  admitted  a  multitude  of  superfluous  letters,"— 

Comical  Hittory  of  Francion  (1655). 

cac-ol'-6-g^,  s.  [Fr.  cacologie  ;  from  Gr. 
•coxbs  (kakos)  —  bad,  and  Ao-ytK  (logos)  =a  word, 
speech.]  The  use  of  bad  or  incorrect  and  im- 
proper words  ;  a  bad  choice  of  words. 

cac-o-phSn'-Jc,  *  cac-o-phon'-l-cal,  a. 

[Eng.  cacojihoiuji)  ;  sutT.  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
to  cacophony  ;  uncouth,  harsh-sounding,  ca- 
cophonous. 

cac-o-phon'-I-ous,  a.  [Eng.  cacophon(y); 
-ioits.]  Cacophonous. 


boil,  b6y;  po%t,  jo%l;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  yhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cacophonous— cade 


ph  OT1--OU3,  a.  [Gr.  teojtofaavo*;  (ktt- 
ophono'if  —  Slaving  a  bad  voice  or  sound  ; 
Kaicbs  (kakos)  —  l>ad,  ifreoi/i)  (jilwite)  =  voice, 
Bound,  j  Ill-sounding,  harsh,  uncouth. 

f  cac-<Jph'-6n-y,  s.  [In  FT.  cacophonie ;  from 
Gr.  KOKo^xavia.(kakojMaia)  —  an  ill  sounding  ; 
from  Kaxof  (kakos)  —  bad,  ill,  and  <txavia 
(phoriia)  =  a.  souiul  or  sounding;  from  <£ioi'r) 
(phone)  =  a  voice,  sound.] 

1.  Music :  A  discord  ;  a  combination  of  dis- 
cordant sounds. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  nragli,  discordant  style,  arising 
from  the  use  of  harsh-sounding   letters   or 
wonls. 

"But  these  things  shall  lie  by,  till  you  come  to  carp 
at 'em,  and  alter  rhymes,  .and  grammar,  AH. I  triplets 
&ud  cucophoniM  of  all  kinds."— Pope,  To  Swift,  April 
2,  17*1 

3.  Med. :  An  unhealthy  state  of  the  voice. 

•  CaC-O'-te'ch'-nir,  *.  [Gr.  Koucorexvia  (kako- 
technia)  =  an  ill  state  of  art  ;  from  xaxbt 
(kakos)  =  bad,  ill,  and  Tt\via  (technia)  —  art, 
craft ;  from  rf\vri  (techne)  =  art.]  A  bad  or 
depraved  state  or  style  of  art. 

Cac-6t'-rcph-&  s.  [Fr.  caeotrophie;  from 
Or.  KOKurfxx^ia  (kakotrophia)  —  ill  nourish- 
ment ;  from  Kcucbt  (kakos)  =  bad,  ill,  and  rpo<f>ia. 
(trophia)  =  the  act  of  nourishment ;  rpo^r) 
(troj)he)=  nourishment.] 
Med. :  Bad  or  defective  nourishment. 

cac-Sx'-ene,  cac-6x-en  ite,  s.    [In  Ger. 

kakoxen.  From  Gr.  KOJCOS  (kakos)  =  bad,  evil, 
ofvs  (cms)  —  sharp,  .  .  .  pungent,  acid.  Cf. 
also  KaKofcvos  (kakoxenns)  = .  .  .  inhospit- 
able ;  suffix  -ene  ;  -ite  (A/in.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral,  supposed  to  l>e  an  iron- 
wavellite.  It  occurs  in  radiated  tufts  of  a 
yellow  or  brownish-yellow  colour,  becoming 
brown  on  exposure,  at  the  Arbeck  mine  in 
Bohemia.  Compos.  :  Phosphoric  acid,  9"  20 — 
2571  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  36'32 — 41  46  ;  alu- 
mina, 0—10  01  ;  lime,  0— ri  ;  silica,  0— 8'90  ; 
hydrofluoric  acid,  lS'98-32'83.  (Dana.) 

cac-ta'-ce-W,  s.  pi.    [Named  from  the  Cactus 

(q-v.).r 

Bot. :  Indian  Figs,  an  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  placed  by  Limlley  under  his  fifty-second 
alliance,  the  Cactales.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  numerous  and  confounded  with  each  other. 
The  stamens  are  indefinite,  the  ovary  fleshy, 
inferior,  one-celled  ;  the  fruit  succulent,  one- 
v-'tlled,  many  seeded.  The  flowers  are  sessile, 


reui  giganteut). 


and  usually  last  only  one  day  or  night.  The 
leaves  are  generally  wanting,  but  an  inex- 
perienced observer  might  mistake  for  them 
the  usually  angular  foliaceoiis  stems.  The 
Cactaceae  are  natives  of  America,  whence 
they  have  been  imported  into  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  About  800 
are  known.  The  fruit  of  some  species  is  re- 
freshing and  agreeable,  that  of  others  insipid. 
The  juice  of  Mammillaria  is  slightly  sickly, 
being  at  the  same  time  sweet  and  insipid. 


Many  of  the  Cactacese  are  of  very  abnormal 
forms. 

cac  ta  ~9C-oiis,  o.  [CACTACEA]  Pertaining 
to  the  Cactacete. 

cac'-tal,  a.  [CACTALES.]  Pertaining  to  group 
or  order  to  which  the  Cactus  plants  belong. 

cac-ta'  Ics,  *.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cactus  (q.v.), 
and  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.]  Lindley's  fifty -second 
alliance  ot  plants.  It  stands  between  Myrtales 
and  Grossales,  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  sub- 
class, or  Epigynous  Exogens. 

cac   tin,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  cactus;  -in.] 

Chen.  :  A  red  colouring  matter  extracted 
from  the  fruit  of  some  Cactuses. 

cac  tus,  s.  [Lat  cactus ;  Gr.  KOKTOS  (kaktos) 
=  a  prickly  plant.] 

Bot. :  An  old  and  extensive  genus  of  Linnaeus, 
in  four  sections: — (1)  The  Echinomelocacts ; 
(2  &  3)  Cerei  of  two" kinds  ;  and  (4)  Opuntia?. 
It  is  now  broken  up  into  a  number  of  genera. 
It  is  still  popularly  used  as  the  designation  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Cactace»,  to  which 
order,  moreover,  it  has  given  its  name.  Cacti 
are  sometimes  called  Melon  Thistles. 

Hedgehog  cactus :  A  designation  of  the  genus 
Eehinocactus. 

Leaf  cactus  :  The  Epiphyllum. 

Melon  thistle  cactus  :  The  Melocactus. 

Hippie  cactus :  The  Mammillaria. 

cactus-wren,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Coues'  name  for  birds  of  the  genus 
Campylorhynelius,  from  their  frequenting  and 
nesting  in  cactus-plants.. 

ca-cu'-mcn  (pi.  ca-cu'-mln-a),  s.  [Lat] 
The  top.  (Used  only  in  dispensing  and  in 
anatomy.) 

ca-cu'-min-al,  a.  [Lat.  cacumen,  gen.  cacit- 
min(is)  =  the  top,  the  summit ;  Eng.  suff.  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  the  top  of  anything. 

*  ca-cu'-mln-ate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  cacumino;  from 
cacumen  (gen it.  cacuminis)  =  a  top,  an  apex.] 
To  make  sharp  or  pyramidal ;  to  reduce  to  a 
point  or  an  apex. 

cad,  (1),  s.  [A  shortened  form  ot  cadet  (q.v.).] 
A  low,  vulgar  fellow. 

If  The  word  was  formerly  specially  applied 
to  the  conductor  of  a  bus. 

cad  (2),  s.    [CADE  (2),  «.] 

cad  (3),  s.     [An  abbreviation  of  caddis  (q.v.).] 

cad  bait,  s.  The  larva  of  the  caddice-fly, 
which  is  largely  used  as  bait  by  anglers. 

"...  this  is  the  moment  when  the  large  fish  come 
to  the  surfiice.  and  leave  their  cad-bait  search  and 
minnow-hunting."— Sir  H.  Davy:  Salmonia,  HeconU 
Day. 

cad'-a-ba,  s.  [From  Arab,  kodhab  =  the 
name  of  one  of  the  species  of  the  genus.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Capparida- 
cefe.  The  species  are  found  in  Africa,  India, 
and  Australia.  The  root  of  Cadaba  iiidica  is 
said  to  be  aperient  and  anthelmintic.  (Lind- 
tey-) 

*  cad-as,  s.    [CADDIS  (2).] 

t  cad-as'-ter,  cad-a's-tre,  s.  [Tr.  cadastre.} 
Law :  An  official  assessment  of  the  value  of 
real  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

t  cad  as  tral,  a.  [Eng.  cadastr(e) ;  -al.} 
Pertaining  to  a  cadastre,  or  to  real  estate. 

t  cad-av'-er,  s.  [Lat.  cadaver ;  from  cado  = 
to  fall.  ]  A  corpse,  a  carcass. 

"  Who  ever  came 

From  death  to  life  t    Who  can  cadavert  ratsef— 
Thus  their  blasphemous  tongues  deride  the  truth." 
Daniel :  Wit'i  Pilgrimage,  v.  2.  b. 

*  cad-av'-er-lc,  a.    [CADAVER.]     Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  corpse  ;  cadaverous. 

"Cadaveric  softening  of  the  stomach  Is  not  un- 
commonly found  when  death  has  occurred  suddenly 
from  an  accident,  soon  after  a  meal,  and  when  the 
body  has  been  kept  In  a  warm  situation."— T.  H. 
Tanner :  Manual  of  Med.  (ed.  18S1),  418. 

*  cad-av'-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  cadaverosus  =  of 
of  pertaining  to  a  corpse  ;  cadaver  =  a  corpse.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  corpse  or  a  carcass. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  corpse  or  a 
carcass. 


"The  urine,  long  detained  In  the  bladder,  as  well  M 
glass,  will  grow  red,  fcei.id,  cadaverous,  and  Alkaline. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  stagnant  waters  of  by- 
drupical  persons."— .drftutAnot  on  Ailmenti. 

cad-aV-er-OUS-l&  adv.  [Eng.  cadaverous; 
-ly.]  In  a  cadaverous  manner  or  form. 

t  cad-av  -er-ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  cadaverou»; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cadaverous. 

*cad-aw,  '  cad  da  we,  .    [CADDOW.] 

*  cad  des  (1),  s.    [CADDIS  (1).] 

*  cad-des  (2),  s.    [CADDOW.] 

"And  as  a  falcon  frays 

A  flock  of  stares  or  caddessei,  such  fears  brought  his 
assays."         Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvL  644. 

cad  die,  cad  le,  s.  [CAD,  CADET.]  A  per- 
son ;  a  young  fellow ;  a  person  of  inferior 
rank.  (Scotch.) 

"  E'en  cowe  the  caddie! 
And  send  him  to  his  dicing-box 

An'  sportin'  lady." 
Burnt :   Earnett  Cry  and  Prayer. 

cad -dis  (1),  cad '-des  (2),  cad  -dtye,  s.  [In 

Ger.  kfider,  kdclerle.]  The  larva  of  the  caddis- 
fly,  a  species  of  trichopterous  insect,  genus 
Phryganea.  It  lives  in  cylindrical  cases,  open 


CASE  OF   CADDIS-WORM. 

at  each  end,  and  covered  with  pieces  of 
broken  shell,  wood,  gravel,  &c.  It  is  a  very 
favourite  bait  with  anglers. 

"  He  loves  the  mayfly,  which  Is  bred  of  the  codworm, 
or  auUlit ;  and  these  make  the  trout  bold  and  lusty."— 
Walton :  A  ngler. 

caddis-fly,  caddice-fly,  .-•.  Any  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Phryganea,  or  of  the  family 
Phryganeidae.,  or  the  order  Trichoptera,  after 
it  has  reached  the  perfect  state. 

caddis-shrimp,  s. 

Zool.:  A  small  crustacean,  Cerapus  tubularit, 
(Rossiter.) 

caddis  worm,  s.  The  larva  of  the 
caddis-fly.  [CADDIS,  CADDIS-FLY.] 

cad'-dis  (2),  s.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  codas,  cadan  = 
cotton,  fustian  ;  Wei.  codas  =  a  kind  of  stuff 
or  cloth  ;  Fr.  cadis,  ctiddis  =  serge,  woollen 
cloth.  ]  A  kind  of  worsted  lace  or  ribbon. 

"  Cadas.     Hombicinium."— Prompt.  Parv. 

"He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  1'  the  rainbow; 
Inkles,  caddisses.  CAinlirics.  lawns;  why,  be  sings 'em 
over  as  if  they  were  gods  or  goddesses."— Shaketp.  : 
Winter't  Tale.  iv.  4. 

caddis-garter,  s.  A  garter  made  of 
caddis. 

"Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  Jerkin,  crystal-button, 
not-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,  caddli-ynrter, 
smooth-tongue,  Si>auish-pouch."— Shakeip.  :  I  Henry 
IV.,  ii.  4. 

t  c&d'-dow,  *  cad-aw,  *  cad-dawe,  *  ca- 

dowe,  kid  daw,  s.  [Gael,  cadliag,  cathag.] 
A  jackdaw,  a  chough. 

"  Cadaie,  or  keo,  is  chowghe  (cadowe,  or  koo,  K.  P. 
KoH. ).  tioiiedula."—  Prompt.  Para. 

"A  caddow.  a  jackdaw;  Norf. ;  lu  Cornwall  they 
call  the  guilliam  a  kidaav>."—Ray. 

cad'-dy,  s.  [Malay,  kati=  a  catty  or  weight, 
wlien-of  100  — a  pillul  of  1;  5Jlbs.  avordupois 
(Skeat.)  A  small  box  in  which  tea  is  kept. 

"Tea  caddy,  a  tea-chest,  from  the  Chinese  catty, 
the  weight  of  the  small  packets  in  which  tea  Is  made 
up."—  II  eilgwmod  :  Dictionary  of  EnglWt  Etymology. 

t  cade,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  by  some  con- 
nected with  Icel.  kiid  -  a  new-born  child.] 
Delicate,  soft,  domesticated,  brought  up  by 
hand. 

"He  brought  hl»  cade  lamb  with  him."— Sheldon: 
Miraclei  of  A  nrlclt.,  224. 

"cade.  v.t.  [CADE,  a.]  To  bring  up  tenderly 
and  delicately  ;  to  coddle. 

cade  (D,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cade ;  Lat.  cadtis ;  Low 
Lat.  coda  —  a  cask.]  A  barrel  ot  500  herrings 
or  of  1,000  sprats. 

"  Cade  of  herynge  (or  splrllnge.  K.P.),  or  other  lyim. 
Coda,  lacista."— Prompt.  Pan. 

"  Cads.  We,  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
father,— 

Dick:  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 
Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  1 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e.    ey = a.     qu  =  kw. 


cade— cadmium 
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Med. :  A  name  given  to  an  oil  much  in  use 


ancients,  out  improperly  ;  11  is  maae  01  me 
fruit  of  the  oxycedrus,  which  is  called  by  the 
people  of  these  places,  coda.  (Chambers.) 

cade  worm,  caddice  worm,  case- 
worm,  s.  [CADDIS.] 

t  cade  (2),  *  cad,  s.    [CADE,  a.]    A  pet  lamb 
brought  up  by  hand. 

"  l/ec  cunaria,  a  cad.'  —  Wright ;  \'ocabularies,  p.  219. 

ca  den9e,  ca'-den-cy,  s.    [Fr.  cadence  =  a 
tailing  ;   Lat.  cadentia,  neut.  pi.  of  pr.  par.  ; 
from  cculo  =  to  fall ;  Sp.  &  Port,    cadenria; 
Ital.  cadenza.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  falling  or  sinking  ;  the 
state  of  having  set. 

"  Now  was  the  SUD  ill  western  cadence  low 
From  noon."  Mill  on:  P.  L.,  x.  98. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  passing  from 
one  subject  or  thought  to  another. 

"The  cadence  or  manner  how  Paul  falls  into  those 
words."— Jlammotid  :  Workt,  iv.  687. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Rhetoric: 

(1)  The   fall   or    sinking  of  the  voice    iu 
singing  or  speaking,  especially  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence. 

"  The  length  of  the  verse  keepeth  the  eare  too  long 
from  his  delight,  which  is  to  heare  the  cadence  or 
tinieable  accent  ill  the  ende  of  the  verse."— Putten- 
ham :  Art  of  Puety,  bk.  ii.,  p.  60. 

"...  for  it  is  inconceivable  how  much  weight  and 
effectual  pathos  can  be  communicated  by  sonorous 
depth  and  melodious  cadences  of  the  human  voice  to 
sentiments  the  most  trivial."  —  De  Quincey  :  Workt 
(ed.  1864),  vol.  1L,  p.  100. 

(2)  The  modulation  of  the  voice  generally, 
specially  in  reading  or  speaking. 

(a)  Of  human  beings: 
"  Listen  d  intensely  ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brighten  d  with  joy  ;  tor  munnuriugs  from  within 
Were  heard— sonorous  cadences  t  whereby 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express'd." 

Wordtvorth :  £xcunion.  bk.  iv. 

(6)  Of  animals : 

"  Around  him  feeds  his  many-bleating  flock. 
Of  various  cadence." 

Thornton :  Seatont ;  Spring,  833. 

(3)  The  rhythm  or  flow  of  language,  a  kind 
of  blank  verse  or  poetic  prose. 

"  Bookes,  songes,  and  dities, 
In  rime,  or  else  iu  cadence." 

Chaucer:  Haute  of  Fume,  627. 

"  The  cadency  of  one  line  must  be  a  rule  to  that  of 
the  next ;  as  the  sound  of  the  former  must  slide  gently 
into  that  which  follows."— Dryden. 

(4)  The  modulation  of  any  tone  or  sound. 

"How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away. 
Mow  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still." 

Covrper :  Task,  vL  8. 

2.  Mil, :  A   regularity  and  uniformity  of 
pace  in  marching. 

"Elizabeth  kept  time  to  every  cadence  with  look 
and  finger." — Scott  :  Kenilworth,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Music : 

(1)  .Spec. :  A  close,  the  device  which  in  music 
answers  the  use  of  stops  in  language.    The 
effect  is  produced  by  the  particular  manner  in 
which  certain  chords  succeed  one  another,  the 
order  being  generally  such  as  to  produce  sus- 
pense or  expectation  first,  and  then  to  gratify 
it  by  a  chord  that  is  more  satisfying  to  the  ear. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds  : 
the  perfect   cadence  (again    sub-divided   into 
authentic  and  plagal),   the  imperfect  cadence, 
and  the  interrupted  cadence.    (Grove.) 

(2)  Gen. :  The  closing  phrase  of  a  musical 
composition. 

"  A  strain  of  music  closed  the  tale, 
A  low,  monotonous  funeral  wail. 
That  with  its  cadence,  wild  and  swe 
Made  the  long  Saga  more  complete." 
Longfellow :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Interlude. 

4.  Her. :  The  various  steps  in  the  descent 
of  a  family  ;  the  distinction  of  houses. 

t  5.  Horsemanship :  (For  definition  see  ex- 
ample.) 

"  Cadence  is  an  equal  measure  or  proportion  which  a 
horse  observes  in  all  his  motions,  when  he  is  thoroughly 
managed."— Farrier't  Dictionary. 

•  ca'-denfed,  a.    [CADENCE,  s.] 

1.  In  cadence,  regulated,  in  measure. 

"A  certain  measured,  cadenced  step,  commonly 
called  a  dancing  step,  which  keeps  time  with,  and  as  it 
were  beats  the  measure  of,  the  musick  which  accom- 
panies and  directs  it,  is  the  essential  characteristick 
which  distinguishes  a  dance  from  every  other  sort  of 
motion."— .4.  ,Smi.A  .-  On  ihe  Imitative  Art*. 

2.  Sung  or  written  in  cadence. 


"  These  parting  numbers,  cadentfd  by  my  grief." 
Philivt ;  To  Lord  Carteret. 

ca'-den-cy,  *.    [CADENCE.] 

*  ca'-dene,  s.     [Fr.  cadene;  Sp.  cadena;  O.  Fr. 
cadene;   Fr.  chaine ;  Lat.  catent*.  =  &  chain, 
from  the  chain-like  apjiearance  of  the  warp.] 
An  interior  description  of  Turkey  carpet 

*  ca'-dent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  cadens,  accus.  caden- 
tem,  pr.  par.  of  cado  =  to  fall.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  :  Falling,  dropping. 

"  With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks" 
Shakeip. :  King  Lear,  L  4. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Music:  In  cadence ;  regulated,  in  measure. 

2.  Astral.  :  Applied  to  a  planet  when  it  is 
in  a  sigu  opposite  to  that  of  its  exaltation. 

3.  Geol. :  The  tenth  of  the  fifteen  series  of 
beds  into  which  Professor  Rogers  subdivides 
the  palaeozoic  strata  of  the  Appalachian  chain. 
It  corresponds  in  age  to  the  Lower  Middle 
Devonian  rocks  of  the  British  Isles. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  The  series  of  rocks  described  under 
A.,  II.  3. 

ca-den'-za,  s.    [Ital.  cadenza.]    [CADENCE.] 

Music:  A  flourish  of  indefinite  form  intro- 
duced upon  a  bass  note  immediately  preceding 
a  close. 

cad-e't,  s.  [Fr.  cadet  =  a  younger  brother ; 
Prov.  Fr.  capdet,  from  Lat.  capituhtm  =  a  little 
head  ;  the  eldest  son  being  called  the  caput,  or 
head  of  the  family.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. : 

(1)  A  younger  brother,  the  youngest  son. 
"Joseph  was  the  youngest  of  the  twelve,  and  David 

the  eleventh  sou,  and  the  cadet  ot  Jesse.  "—Browne  • 
Vulgar  Krrourt. 

(2)  The   younger   of  two    brothers    in   a 
gentleman's  family. 

"  Walter  Buck  was  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Flanders." 
—Sir  a.  Buck :  Uitt.  of  Rich.  III.,  p.  68. 

2.  Mil. :  Formerly  a 'volunteer  who  served 
in  the  army,  with  or  without  pay,  with  the 
chance  of  gaining  a  commission.  Now  applied 
to  students  at  the  military  academies,  col- 
leges, and  schools,  where  civilians  pay  a  fixed 
rate  for  their  education,  which  is  generally 
but  not  always,  purely  military.  The  age  for 
admission  varies  from  16  to  22  years,  and 
cadets  are  subject  to  military  discipline,  are 
drilled,  and  wear  a  distinguishing  uniform. 
"About  four  hundred  captains,  lieutenants,  cade's, 

and  gunners  were  selected;."— Jfacaulay  ;  Uitt.  Eng., 

ch.  xii. 

ca-de  t-ship,  s.  [Eng.  cadet ;  -ship.]  The 
rank  or  position  of  a  cadet. 

cad'-ew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  s.  [Corrupted  from 
caddis.]  A  caddis- worm. 

*  cad-ew  (2),  s.     [CADDOW.] 

*  cadge,  s.    [CADGE,  v.] 

1.  A  circular  frame  on  which  falconers  car- 
ried hawks  for  sale. 

2.  A  frame  or  board  on  which  hawkers  and 
pedlars  carried  their  goods. 

3.  The  trade  of  begging.    (Scotch.) 

*  cadge  (1),  *  cat che,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  bind,  edge. 

"  I  cadge  a  garment,  I  set  lystes  in  the  lynyng  to 
kepe  the  plyghtes  in  order."— Paltgrate. 

cadge  (2),  (Eng.),  *  cache,  *  calch  (Scotch), 
v.t.&i.  [Probably  the  same  as  O.  Eng.  cacche 
=  to  drive.]  [CATCH,  r.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  carry  a  load. 

"  Another  Atlas  that,  will  cadr,e  a  whole  world  of 
Injuries  "—Optic*  Olatte  of  Humors,  1,607. 

2.  To  beg.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  carry  goods,  or  travel  about  as  a 
hawker  or  pedlar. 

2.  To  beg,  seek  for  in  any  mean  or  low 
manner.  (Slang.) 

"Now,  about  what  I  call  cadging  for  news." — Daily 
jretn,  March  23, 188L 

ca'd-gell,  s.  [From  Scotch  cadg(y),  with  suff. 
•ell.]  A  wanton  fellow.  (Scotch.) 

cadg'-er,  ».    [CADGE,  ».] 

1.  A  carrier ;  huxter.    (Scotch.) 
"  But  jre  ken  cadgert  maun  aye  be  speaking  about 
cart-saddles."— Sco« :  gob  Roy.  ch.  xxvi 


2.  A  beggar,  a  tramp  ;  a  poor  wrebfe.  (Slang.) 

"To  be  cut  by  lordor  codyer."    Bood  :  Mitt  Kilman- 
tegt. 

cadg'-i'-ly,  adv.  [Scotch  cadgy;  -ly.]  In  a 
lively,  merry  manner.  (Scotch.) 

"  Hy  daughter's  shoulders  be  gan  to  clap, 
And  cadgily  ranted  and  sang." 

Ramtay:  Tea-Table  Miscellany. 

cadg  -I-aess,  *  caid  -gi-ness,  *.    [Scotch 

cadgy ;  -ness.]    Gaiety,  wantonness.     (Scotch.) 

cadg'-tf,  *  caidg-y,  *  caig-y,  *  cal-gie, 
*  cad-y,  *  kead-ie,  a.  [Derived  by  Jamie- 
son  from  Dan.  kaad  =  wanton  ;  but  perhaps 
it  is  =  Eng.  catchy,  and  is  from  catch  in  the 
sense  of  hastening,  hurrying,  and  hence  lively.] 
Lively  and  frisky  ;  wanton.  (Scotch.) 

".   .    .   ye  nar  saw  him  sae  cadgy  in  your  life."— 
Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xii. 


ca'-dl,  i.  [Turk.]  An  officer  among  the  Turks 
and  Persians  answering  to  our  magistrate. 

"In  Persia,  the  cadi  passes  sentence  for  a  round 
sum  of  money."— id.  Lyttleton. 

cad'-ie,  cad'-die,  s.  [A  corrupted  form  of 
either  cadger  or  cadet  (q.v.).]  (Scotch.) 

1.  Spec. :  A  porter,  a  messenger ;  one  who 
gains  a  livelihood  by  running  errands,  or  de- 
livering messages.      In  this  sense,  the  term 
was  appropriated  to  a  society  in  Edinburgh, 
instituted  for  this  purpose.    (Jamieson.) 

"The  cadift  are  a  fraternity  of  people  who  run 
errands.  Individuals  must,  at  their  admission,  find 
surety  for  their  good  behaviour.  They  are  acquainted 
with  the  whole  persons  and  places  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
the  moment  a  stranger  comes  to  town,  they  get  notice 
of  it"—  Arnot :  Uitl.  Edin.,  p.  503. 

"A  tattered  cadie,  or  errand-porter."— Scott:  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Gen. :  A  low,  poor  fellow. 

"A  prosperity  of  which  every  Scotchman,  from  the 
peer  to  the  ratlie,  would  partake."— JJacaulai/ :  Hut. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

ca-dll -lac,  ca-dil  leek, s.  [From  Cadillac, 
a  town  in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde,  in 
France.]  A  kind  of  pear.  (Wright.) 

cad'-jii,  s.  [A  corruption  of  a  native  word.] 
[CASHEW.  ] 

Bot. :  The  native  name  for  the  Anacardium 
occidenta/e,  a  tree,  a  native  of  South  America. 
It  is  commonly  called  CASHEW-TREE  (q.v.). 

cadjii  gum,  s.  A  gum  obtained  from 
the  Anacardium  occidentale. 

cad  -lock,  s.    [CHARLOCK.] 

Bot. :  Three  plants— (1)  Sinapis  arvensis,  (2) 
S.  nigra,  (3)  Brassica  Napus.  No.  1  is  some- 
times called  Rough  Cadlock,  and  No.  3 
Smooth  Cadlock. 

Cad'-me-an,  Cad-mse'-an,  a.  [Lat.  Cad- 
meius  =  perta;ning  to  Cadmus,  the  mythical 
founder  of  Thebes.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Thebes,  Theban. 

"  In  Theban  games  the  noblest  trophy  bore,  .  .  . 
And  singly  vanquished  the  Cadmcenn  race." 

Pope  :  Romer ;  Iliad  xxiii.  7M 

cad-mi  um,  s.  [From  Lat.  cadmia (Pliny) ; 
Gr.  KoSfjifta.  (kadmeia),  naSfiia.  (kadmia)=: 
calamine,  an  ore  of  zinc.] 

Chem. :  A  diatomic  metallic  element,  dis- 
covered in  1818  ;  symbol,  Cd  ;  atomic  weight, 
112  ;  sp.  gr.,  8'C  ;  melting  point,  315°,  boils  at 
860°.  Cadmium  is  a  white,  ductile,  malleable 
metal.  It  scarcely  tarnishes  in  the  air;  it 
burns  when  heated  in  the  air,  forming  a  brown 
oxide,  CdO.  It  dissolves  readily  in  nitric 
acid  ;  it  decomposes  water  at  red  heat.  Its 
vapour  density  is  3-9  compared  with  air.  Cad- 
mium is  found  in  some  zinc  ores  ;  when  these 
are  distilled  it  rises  in  vapour  before  the  zinc 
does  so.  It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  sulphide 
in  greenockite.  The  oxide  dissolves  in  acids, 
forming  colourless  salts.  The  oxide  ab- 
sorbs COa  readily,  and  is  converted  into 
a  white  insoluble  carbonate.  Cadmium  sul- 
phate, CdSO^HjO,  forms  colourless  mono- 
clinic  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  do'uble  sulphates  with  potassium  and 
ammonium  sulphates.  Cadmium  chloride, 
CdCls,  is  very  soluble  ;  it  forms  double  salts. 
The  bromide  and  iodide  are  also  white  soluble 
salts,  used  in  photography.  Cadmium  sul- 
phide, CdS,  is  a  bright-yellow  powder,  in- 
soluble in  dilute  HC1 ;  it  is  obtained  by  passing 
HjS  through  an  acid  solution  of  a  cadmium 
salt ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide, 
thus  easily  distinguished  from  sulphides  of 
arsenic,  antimony,  or  tin.  Cadmium  sulphide 
is  used  as  a  yellow  pigment.  Cadmium  i» 
readily  detected  by  the  properties  of  its  sul- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.     ph  =  £. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c. = bel,  del. 
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phide.  Ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  excess ;  sodium  carbonate  a  white 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  cadmium,  insoluble 
in  excess.  Cadmium  is  easily  separated  from 
zinc  by  passing  HS<j  into  their  solution  in 
HC1 ;  the  cadmium  is  precipitated  as  yellow 
sulphide,  CdS.  Cadmium  can  be  separated 
from  copper  in  analysis  by  dissolving  their 
sulphides  in  nitric  acid  and  adding  ammonia 
in  excess,  filtering  off  oxides  of  other  metals  ; 
then  potassium  cyanide  is  added  till  the  pre- 
cipitate first  formed  redis.solves,  then  H^S 
gas  is  passed  through  the  liquid,  from  which 
it  throws  down  the  cadmium  as  sulphide. 

cadmium-blende,  .<. 

Min.:  The  same  as  GREENOCKITE  (q.v.). 
Formerly  called  also  Sulphuret  of  Cadmium. 

cadmium-yellow,  s.  A  pigment,  con- 
sisting of  cadmium  sulphide.  [CADMIUM.] 

cad  ouk,  cad'-douck,  s.  [Fr.  caduc;  Lat. 
caducus  =  falling;  codo  =  tofoll.]  A  casualty; 
forfeited  or  escheated  property. 

"At  their  service  to  his  M.ijestie  was  falthfull  and 
loyall.  to  liis  Majestie  was  liberall  and  bountiful!,  in 
advancing  them  to  titles  of  honour;  as  also  in  be- 
•towing  on  them  cadoula  and  casualties,  to  inrich 
them  more  than  others,"  *c.— Monro:  £xped.,  pt.  it, 
p.  123. 

"cad-owe, s.    [CADDOW.] 

" Moreover  this  bird  (the  crow]  only  feedeth  her 
young  ctidowet  for  a  good  while  after  they  are  able  to 
Hie  "—Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  x.,  ch.  12. 

cad  Fans,  s.  [In  Fr.  cadran,  from  Lat.  qvad- 
rans,  as  pr.  i>ar.  =  agreeing,  as  s.  =  ith  of  an 
as  ;  ith  of  anything.] 

Lapidary  Work :  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  angles  in  cutting  and  polishing 
gems.  It  is  sometimes  called  an  angulometer. 
The  gem  is  cemented  on  to  the  end  of  a  rod 
clamped  between  jaws,  and  a  small  graduated 
disk  enables  the  angle  to  be  marked. 


[CADUKE.] 

[Lat.  caducus  =  falling ; 


*  ca  -due,  a. 

*  cad-n  -car-y,  o. 

cado  =  to  fall] 

L  Old  law  :  Relating  to  escheat,  forfeiture, 
default,  or  confiscation. 

"Being  ultimut  haret,  and  therefore  taking  by 
descent,  in  a  kind  of  caducary  succession,  .  .  ."  — 
Blackstone  :  Comment.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  15. 

2.  The  same  as  CADUCOCS  (q.v.). 

ca-du'-98-an,  a.     [CADUCEUS.]     Pertaining 
to  the  caduceus  of  Mercury. 

"  ca-du'-ce'-us,  ».    [Lat.  cadu- 
ceus,  or  caduceum.] 

1.  Gen.  :  A  herald's  staff. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  winged  staff  of 
Mercury,  borne  by  him  officially 
as  messenger  of  the  "  gods." 

".  .  .  and  Mercury,  lose  all  the 
serpentine  craft  of  thy  caduceui,  if 
ye  take  not  that  little  little  less 
than  little  vrit  from  them  that  they 
have  !  "  —  Ukaketp.  :  Trail,  t  Cret,. 

ca  dii  91  bran'-clri-ate,     o.    CADUCEUS. 
iFrom    Lat.  caducus  =  inclined 
to  fall  easily,  falling,  and  branchiae  =  the  gills 
of  a  fish.)    [BRANCHIA.] 

Zpol.  :  Having  a  want  of  permanency  In 
tfceir  gills,  having  gills  which  fall  off  before 
maturity  is  readied.  Example,  frogs.  It  is 
opposed  to  perenni-branchiate. 

"Some  of  these  are  perennibranchlate,  retaining  the 
branchijB  throu«h  life  ;  others  lose  the  bnuicble.  be- 
coming thuscaduciirancAiafe."—  ffteholion:  Palaont., 
11  175. 

*  ca-du  '-9l-ty,  s.     [Fr.  caduciU;  from  Low 
Lat.  caducitas  ;   from  Lat.  caducus  =  falling  ; 
cado  =  to  fall.)    Feebleness,  weakness. 

"  An  heterogeneous  jumble  of  youth  and  caducity." 
— 


ca-du  -cous,  a.  [Lat.  caducus  =  falling  ; 
cado  =  to  fall.] 

Bot.  :  Dropping  off  ;  falling  off  quickly,  or 
before  the  time,  as  the  calyx  of  a  poppy  or 
the  gills  of  a  tadpole. 

*  ca-du  ke  (Eng.),  *  ca-duc  (Scotch),  o.  [Fr 
caduc  ;  from  Lat.  caducus  =  falling  ;  cado  =  to 
fall.]  Failing,  perishable. 

"  All  their  happiness  was  but  cadukt  and  unbutton  " 
Bicket:  Luci-sn. 

oad'-y,  o.    [CADOY.]    (Scotch.) 

9»'-cal,  ».    [From  Lat.  ccecwn  (q.v.)^  and  Eng. 


suff.   -al]     Terminating   blindl),  i.e.,    in    a 
closed  end  ;  pertaining  to  the  caecum. 

C»'-cal-ly,  adv  [Eng.  ccecal;  -ly.]  Blindly, 
with  an  opening  at  one  end  only  ;  in  the 
manner  of  a  caecum  (q.v.). 

*  9«'-9l-as,  *.     [Or.   Kauciuc   (kaikias)  =  the 
north-east  wind.]    A  personification  of  the 
north-east  wind. 

"  Now  from  the  north, 
Boreas'  and  Cascias,  and  Argestes  loud, 
And  Thracias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn." 
Miltim  :  P.  L.,  X.  669. 

9»-9l-ge'n'-I-S8,  s.  pi.  [Lat  ccecus  =  blind  ; 
genitus  =  brought  forth,  pa.  par.  of  gigno  = 
to  beget] 

Entom.  :  A  subtribe  of  insects,  order  He- 
miptera.  The  species  are  generally  bright- 
scarlet  with  black  spots.  One  is  found  in 
Britain. 

98B-9il'-I-a,  9O3-9fl'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  ccecilia  — 
a  kind  of  lizard,  probably  the  blindworm 
(q.v.)  ;  ccecus  =  blind.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  serpent-shaped    am- 
phibians, the-  type  of  the  family  Caeciliid<e 

(q.v.). 

2.  Ichthy.  :   A  name  used  by  some  authors 
for  the  fish  more  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Acus.     It  is  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  called  by  the  Venetian  fisher- 
men Biscia,  that  is,  Viper-fish. 

988-91!'  -I-ans,  *•  pl>  [From  Lat.  ccecilia  ;  Eng. 
pL  suff.  -a?w.] 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  for  the  family 
Caeciliidae  (q.v.). 

cse-cfl-i'-l-dsa,  *.  pi  [From  Mod.  Lat  cascilia 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Cascilians,  serpent-shaped  amphi- 
bians. They  belong  to  the  order  Gymno- 
phiona.  The  young  have  internal  branchia, 
while  the  adults  breathe  by  lungs.  None 
have  been  found  fossil. 

*  9se'-9it-as,   s.     [Lat.    caxitas  -  blindness, 
from  azcus  =  blind.] 

Med.  :  Blindness. 

9»-9i'-tl8,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  ccecum  (q.v.);  suff. 
•itis,  denoting  inflammation.] 
Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  caecum  j  typhlitis. 

9se'-cum,  ».  [Neut.  of  Lat.  ccecus  =  blind, 
invisible.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  beginning  of  the  great  gut, 
commonly  called  the  blind-gut,  because  it  is 
perforated  at  one  end  only  ;  it  is  the  first  of 
the  three  portions  into  which  the  intestines 
are  divided. 

2.  Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  molluscs, 
by  spine  considered  to  be  the  type  of  a  family 
Caecidae,  but  generally  placed  under  the  family 
Turritelliuae.      The  species  are  recent  or  ter- 
tiary, commencing  in  the  Eocene  period, 

9<&'-lum,  *.  [Lat.  ccelum  =  a  chisel  or  burin 
of  a  sculptor  or  engraver,  a  graver  ;  from  ccedo 
=  to  fall,  .  .  .  to  cut] 

Ccelum  sculptoris  :  The  sculptor's  tool. 

Astron.  :  One  of  Lacaille's  constellations. 
It  is  not  visible  in  England. 

CfB  nanth'  I  um,  s.  [Seedef.]  An  incorrect 
form  of  coenanthium  (q.v.). 


,  in  compos.    [Wei.  =  a  wall,  a  fort,  a 
city.]    A  town,  a  city,  as  Caerleon. 

9»'-r8-ba,  *.    [Etymology  doubtful.    Agassiz 
calls  it  "  a  barbarous  word."] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Caerebinae  (q.v.). 

9»r-e-bi'-naB,  s.  pi.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  caereba 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  sun.  -inas.~\ 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  the  Promeropidse, 
or  Sun-birds.  It  contains  the  Quitguits,  the 
American  representatives  of  the  Sun-birds  of 
the  Old  World. 

*  98er'-ule,  *  901-  ule,  a.    [From  Lat  cceru- 
leus  =  azure  blue.]    Azure  blue    [CERULEAN.] 

"  Whose  cterult  streame,  rombhng  In  Plble  stone  " 
Spetaer  :  Virgitt  Gnat. 

*  9Jsr-u  les  9cnt,    9er-u-les  -^cnt,    a. 
[Formed  by  analogy  as  if  from  a  Lat.  (xerulesco, 
from  casruleus  =  azure  blue  ;  and   Eng   suff. 
-escent.]    Becoming  more  or  less  sky-blue. 


9«e-8al-pln'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Andreas 
Caesalpmus,  chief  physician  to  Pope  Clement 
VIII.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  legumin- 
ous sub-order  Caesalpiuieae  (q.v.).  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  showy  yellow  flowers, 
ten  stamina,  and  bipinnatifid  leaves.  About 
fifty  species  are  known.  The  intensely  astrin- 
gent Cassalpinia  coruiria  has  legumes  which 
contain  so  much  tannin  that  they  are  valuable 
for  tanning  purposes.  They  are  known  in 
commerce  as  Dividivi,  Libidivi,  or  Libidibi, 
and  come  from  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  C.  crista,  also  West  Indian,  C.  echi- 
nata,  from  Brazil,  and  other  species,  produce 
valuable  red,  orange,  and  peach  blossom  dyes. 
The  wood  of  the  latter,  given  in  powder,  is 
tonic.  C.  brasiliensis,  which,  however,  is  not 
from  Brazil,  and  is  now  called  PeHophorum 
Linncei,  is  said  to  produce  the  Brazil-wood  of 
commerce.  [BRAZIL-WOOD.]  C.  Sappan,  from 
India,  furnishes  the  Sappan-wood.  (BUKKUM- 
WOOD,  SAPPAN-WOOD.]  An  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  C.  oleosperma  and  other 
species.  The  roots  of  C.  Nuga  and  C.  Moringa 
are  diuretic  ;  the  seeds  of  C.  Bonducella  are 
intensely  bitter.  Several  Chinese  species  bear 
soap-pods,  that  is,  pods  which  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  soap.  (Lindley,  Treat,  of 
Bot.,  £c.) 

9»-sal-pIn-I-e''-»,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
Ccesalpinia  (q.v.) ;  pi.  fern,  adjectival  suff.~-eoe.] 
Bot. :  One  of  the  great  sub-orders  into  which 
the  Leguminosee  are  dividud.  They  have  an 
irregular  flower,  but  not  at  all  so  much  so  as 
the  Papilionacese.  The  petals  are  spreading, 
the  stamens  adhere  to  the  calyx.  They  are 
mostly  ten  in  number,  though  in  rare  cases 
less  than  five.  They  have  purgative  qualities. 
Though  none  are  wild  in  Europe,  they  con- 
stitute a  notable  and  attractive  feature  of  the 
vegetation  in  India  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries. Lindley  divides  them  into  eight  tribes — 
(1)  Leptolobiese,  (2)  Eucaesalpinieae,  (S)  Cas- 
sieae,  (4)  Swartsiese,  (5)  Amherstieae,  (6)  Bau- 
hiuieae,  (7)  Cynometrese,  (S)  Dimorphaudrese. 

Pae-sar'-i-an  (1),  a.  [From  Lat.  Ccesarianus, 
Ccesarius  =;  pertaining  to  Caesar,  i.e.,  spec,  to 
Caius  Julius  Caesar.  ]  Pertaining  to  any  of  the 
Caesars,  and  especially  to  the  great  Caiua 
Julius  Caesar. 

9»'-sar-i-an  (2),  90  sar  I  an,  a.     [From 

Lat.  ccesura  =  a  cutting,  an  incision ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  same  as  (1)  ;  see  def.]  Involving 
the  act  of  cutting,  specially  in  the  operation 
described  under  the  compound  terms. 

crosarian  operation,  s. 

Surgery  £  Midwifery^:  The  most  serious 
operation  in  midwifery,  and  only  resorted  to 
in  extreme  cases,  to  save  life  ;  as,  for  example, 
when  a  woman  fully  pregnant  dies  suddenly, 
by  accident  or  otherwise,  the  child  being  still 
alive  in  utero ;  or  when,  by  reason  of  deformity, 
the  birth  cannot  take  place  naturally  or  with 
the  aid  of  ordinary  obstetrical  instruments, 
per  naturales  vius.  The  operation  consists  in 
making  an  incision  in  the  abdomen  and  re- 
moving the  child  with  the  contents  of  the 
womb  en  masse,  and  then  sewing  up  the  wound 
thus  made  in  the  usual  way.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  danger  to  life  from  this  oj>eration 
is  very  great  in  those  cases  where  the  living 
mother  is  operated  upon.  Certain  cases,  how- 
ever, have  survived  the  operation — some  have 
even  gone  through  a  repetition  of  it,  and  the 
proportion  of  these  cases  is  increasing,  owing 
to  the  improvements  in  modern  surgery.  The 
Caesarian  operation  was  known  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Romans  also  practised  it,  and  it  Was  con- 
sidered by  them  a  fortunate  circumstance  to  be 
so  born.  According  to  Pliny,  Scipio  Africanus 
was  delivered  in  this  way  (Auspicatius  enecta 
matre  nascuntur  sicut  Scipio  Africanus  prior 
natus).  This  author,  with  others,  also  asserts 
that  the  name  of  Caeson,  afterwards  Caasar, 
was  first  given  to  those  thus  born  (Quia  cceso 
matris  utero  in  lucem  prodeunt). 

caesarian   section,   s.     The   same   aa 

CAESARIAN   OPERATION  (q  V.). 

988'  sar  i^m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Ccesar ;  -ism ;  see 
CASARIAN  (1).]  Despotic  gove-nment ;  im- 
perialism. 

9S9'-sI-a,  *.  [In  honour  of  Frederico  Ctealo, 
an  Italian  naturalist] 


fate,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  thero;  pine,  pit,  sre,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  riile.  full;  try,  Syrian.     a>,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kww 


csesio — cahier 
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Bot. :  A  genus  of  lilaceous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  order  Anthericeae. 

C89'-S1-O,  s.    [Named  after  Frederico  Csesio.] 

Icthyol. :  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fusiform  fishes,  having  the  dorsal  and  anal 
spines  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  their 
base  thickly  covered  with  small  scales. 
Family,  Chsetodonidse. 

cse'-si-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  ccesius  =  bluish-grey. 
(Used  generally  of  the  eyes.)] 

Bot. :  Bluish-grey,  lavender-colour.  Akin 
to  glaucous,  but  greener.  (Lindley.) 

938  -si-iim,  s.  [From  Lat.  ccesius  =  bluish 
grey,  sky-coloured.] 

Chem. :  A  monad  metallic  element ;  symbol 
Cs.,  at.  weight  138.  It  was  discovered  in  1860 
by  spectrum  analysis  in  mineral  waters  and  in 
several  minerals,  as  mica,  felspar,  &c.,  also  in 
the  ashes  of  plants.  It  is  separated  by  the 
greater  insolubility  of  the  double  chloride  with 
platinum.  The  hydrate  is  a  strong  base. 
Caesium  carbonate  can  be  separated  from  rubi- 
dium carbonate  by  its  solubility  in  absolute 
alcohol.  Csesium  gives  characteristic  blue 
lines  iu  its  spectrum. 

9£GS   pit  ose,  a.     [From  Mod.  Lat.  cmspitosus ; 
Class.  Lat.  ccespes  (geuit.  uespitis)  =  a  turf,  a 
sod.  ] 
Bot. :  Growing  in  tufts. 

C£8S-pIt'-U-16§e,  a.  [  From  Lat.  ccespes  (genit. 
't'spitis)  =  a  turf,  a  sod  ;  dimin.  suffix  -ul ;  and 
Eng.  suffix  -ose,  from  Lat.  -osws.]  Growing  in 
small  tufts  forming  dense  patches,  as  the 
young  stems  of  many  plants. 

9£es -tus,  t9CS'-tus,  s.  [Lat.  ccestiis  —  ces- 
tus.  ]  A  boxing-glove.  It  was  of  leather,  in 
certain  cases  lowed  with  lead  or  irou. 


"The  prizes  next  are  order'd  to  the  field. 
For  the  bold  champions  who  the  castut  wield." 

Pope:  Homer' >  Iliad,  xxili.  753-4. 

C8B-SU'-U-a,  s.    [Lat.  ciesus  =  beaten.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  C.  axillaris,  a  native  of  India. 
It  is  a  small  weed,  growing  in  moist  places, 
and  has  purple  or  white  florets. 

9«s  siir  a,  903  siir  -a,  *  9aes~iirc,  *  9ea'- 

siire,  s.  [In  Fr.  cesure;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cesura ; 
Lat.  ccBswra  =  a  cutting  off,  from  caedo  =  to 
cause  to  fall,  to  fall,  to  cut.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  forms  ceasure  and 
caesure. 

"Vulgar  languages  that  want 
Words  and  swt-etnesse,  and  be  leant 

Of  true  measure, 
Tyran  rime  hath  so  abused. 
That  they  lou<r  since  haue  refused 

Other  ceasure." 

B.  Jonson  :  A  Fit  of  Rime  against  Rimt. 
"And  I  beyond  measure, 
Am  ravish  d  with  pleasure, 

Drayton:  Third  Jfympnal. 

II.  Prosody:  A  pause  in  a  verse.  If  in  all 
cases  such  a  rest  for  the  breath  occurred  only 
at  the  termination  of  the  several  words,  a 
painful  sense  of  monotony  would  be  expe- 
rienced ;  hence  the  caesura,  as  a  rule,  cuts  off 
the  last  syllable  from  a  word,  and  on  the 
syllable  so  separated  the  stress  is  laid.  In  the 
Hue— 

"  Anna  vi  |  rumqug  cS.  \  no  Tro  1  jae  qul  | 

primus  ab  |   oris," 
no  is  the  caesura. 

In  the  following  lines  from  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  bk.  ii.— 

"Orcus  |  and  Hal  des,  and  |   the  dread  I  ed  name 
Of  Dem  |  ogor  |  gon  ;  Ru  I  mour  next  I  and  Chance, 
Ana  Tu  I  mult  and  |  Confu  |  sion,  all  |  embroil'd, 
And  Dis  I  cord,  with  |  a  thou  |  sand  vn  |  nous  mouths," 

des,  gon,  mult,  and  cord  are  the  chief  caesuras. 

Cee-fiir'-aed,  a.  [From  Lat.  caesura,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ed.]  Pronounced  with  a  caesura, 
slowly  drawled. 


"  No  accents  are  so  pleasant  now  as  those. 
That  are  ccesura'd  through  the  pastor's  nose." 
Brome  :  A  Satire  on  the  Rebellion. 

989-siir-al,  oe-sux^-ol,  a.  [From  Lat.  caesura 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -al]  Pertaining  to  a 
caesura,  produced  by  a  caesura. 

9»'-ter-Is  par  -i-bus,  used  as  adv.    [Lat.] 

Logic  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  Other  things  being 
equal. 

"  These  characters  are  all  c&terit  paribus.  In  an  in- 
Terse  relation  to  one  another."—  Toad  t  Bowman: 
Phytiot.  An'it.,  vol.  t.,  ch.  7,  p.  190. 

*  caf ,  *  cof,  *  kof,  *kafe,  a.     [A.S.  ca/.] 
Quick,  eager.      (Mel.  Antiq.,  i.  212.)     (Strat- 
mann.) 

ca'f-e",  s.  [Fr.  ca/e=(l)a  coffee-bean,  (2)  the 
tree  which  produces  it,  (3)  the  beverage 
formed  from  it,  (4)  a  coffee-house.]  A  coffee- 
house. 

*  caff,  *  caffe,  s.    [CHAFF.]    (Scotch.) 

"  As  wheitt  unstable,  and  caffe  before  the  wind. 
And  as  the  wood  columned  !•  with  fire— 
Siklyke  persew  them  with  thy  grieuous  Ire." 

Poems,  16th  Century,  p.  98. 
"  The  cleanest  corn  that  e'er  was  dight 
May  hae  some  pyles  o'  coffin." 

Burnt :  Address  to  the  Unco  Quid. 

caf -fa,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Fabrics:  A  kind  of  painted  cloth  goods 
manufactured  in  India. 

caf-fe'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  cafe;  and  Eng.  suffix  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  coffee,  as  ca/eic 
acid. 

caf  -fe-ine,  s.  [From  Fr.  cafe  =  coffee ;  and 
Eng.  suffix  -ine.] 

Chem. :  CgHioN^j.  The  same  as  THEINE 
(q.v.).  A  feeble  organic  base  occurring  in 
tea,  coffee,  and  the  leaves  of  Guarana  offici- 
nalis  and  Ilex  paraguensis.  A  decoction  of 
tea  is  mixed  with  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate, 
filtered,  then  H2S  is  passed  in  to  precipitate 
the  excess  of  lead,  filtered,  evaporated,  then 
neutralised  by  ammonia ;  the  caffeine  crystal- 
lises out  on  cooling.  It  forms  tufts  of  white 
silky  needles  ;  it  has  a  bitter  taste  ;  it  forms 
double  salts  with  platinum  and  gold  chlorides. 
It  is  a  methyl  substitution  compound  of  theo- 
bromiue. 

ca'f-fer,  s.    [CAFFKE.] 

cafier  bread,  caffir  bread,  s.  A  name 
given  in  South  Africa  to  various  Cycadaceous 
trees,  of  the  genus  Encephelartos  ;  the  pith 
of  the  trunk  and  cones  of  which  are  used  as 
bread  by  the  Caffres.  (Lindley,  <tc.) 

ca'f-fre,  kaf-fre,  c&f-fer,  a.  &  s.    [From 

Arab,  kafir  =.  infidel,  i.e.,  not  Mohammedan.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  series  of  tribes 
woolly-headed  but  not  of  the  proper  negro 
race,  inhabiting  the  south-east  of  Africa. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  belonging  to  the 
series  of  tribes  described  under  A. 

ca'f-il-a,  ra'f-il-la,  kaf-Il-a,  s.  [Arab.] 
A  company  of  travelling  merchants ;  the 
name  applied  in  North  Africa  to  what  in  parts 
of  Asia  is  called  a  caravan. 

*  ca  f-le,  s.    [CAVEL.]    (Scotch.) 

*  caft,  pret.     [CoFF,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

ca'f-tan,  s.  [From  Fr.  captan ;  Russ.  caftan ; 
Turk,  qaftdn.]  A  Turkish  or  Persian  vest  or 
garment. 

caf  -tn^ied,  a.  [Eng. ,  Russ. ,  &c.  caftan  ;  Eng. 
suffix  -ed.]  Clothed  in  a  caftan.  (Sir  Walter 
Scott.) 

*cag(l),  s.  [KEO.]  (Scott:  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian, ch.  xlv.) 

cag  (2),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  thread 
wound  round  every  hank  or  skein  of  yarn, 
cotton,  &c.,  to  keep  each  separate.  It  is  also 
called  helching.  (Halliwell :  Contr.  to  Lexicog.) 

cage,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cage ;  Lat.  cavea  =  a 
hollow  place  ;  from  cavus  —  hollow.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Generally  : 

1.  An  inclosed  place  in  which  birds  or 
animals  are  kept.  It  is  generally  of  wire, 
though  sometimes  of  wicker,  shits,  splints,  or 
strips  of  metal. 

"  Ase  untowe  bird  Ine  cage." 

Ancrm  Riicle,  p.  102. 


*  2.  A  small  place  of  confinement  for  male- 
factors. 

"His  father  had  never  a  houM  but  the  caae."— 
Bhakeip.  :  2  Hen.  17.,  IT.  2. 
"  A  marketplace,  or  cage,  .  .  .'—Dickeni:  Pickwick. 

IL  Specially: 

1.  Carp. :  An  outer  work  of  timber  inclosing 
another.      Thus   the    cage  of  a  stair  is  the 
wooden  inclosure  that  encircles  it.    (Owilt.) 

2.  Mech. :   Something  placed  over  a  valve  to 
keep  it  secure  in  its  place.    Spec.— 

(1)  A  skeleton  frame  to  confine  a  ball-valve 
within  a  certain  range  of  motion. 

(2)  An  iron  guard  placed  over  an  eduction- 
opening  to  allow  liquid  to  pass  while  retain- 
ing solids  from  escaping. 

3.  Mining : 

(1)  A  cage-like  structure  in   which  miners 
stand  while  being  raised  from  or  lowered  into 
a  mine. 

(2)  The  trundle-wheel  of  a  whin  on  which 
the  rope  is  wound.     It  is  called  also  a  drum 
or  a  turn-tree. 

4.  Microscope:  A  minute  cup  having  a  glass 
bottom  and  cover,  between  which  a  drop  of 
water  containing  animalcula  may  be  placed 
for  examination. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compound). 

cage-bird,  «.  A  bird  kept,  or  suitable  to 
be  kept,  in  confinement. 

"They  will  here  leam  what  the  German  naturalist, 
Becbstein,  the  greatest  of  authorities  ui»n  the  natural 
history  and  trentment  of  cage-birds,  has  written."— 
Translation  (edited  by  G.  H.  Adamsi  nf  Becnitein'i 
Handbook  of  Chamber  and  Cage-lirdt,  preface. 

t  cage,  v.t.    [CAGE,  s.]    To  shut  up  in  a  cage 
or  other  place  of  confinement. 

"  The  goodly  ineiulien  ...  after  they  had  caged 
him  awhile,  at  last  set  up  a  mock  court  of  Justice."— 
Dr.  M.  Griffith:  Sermon  (1660),  p.  25. 

*  ca'-geat,  s.    [Jamieson  suggests  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Fr.  cassette  =  a  casket ;  Dr.  Mur- 
ray  says,    "perhaps  a  diitiin.    of  cage."]    A 
small  casket  "r  box.     (Scutch.) 

"  Fund  tie  the  saidis  persouns  in  the  blak  kist  thre 
cofferis,  a  box,  a  cngeat.— Invent  oriei,  p.  4. 

"  Item,  in  a  cngear,  beand  within  the  said  blak  kist. 
a  braid  chenye,  a  ball  of  cristal.— Item,  in  the  said 
C'igeat,  a  litill  coffre  of  silver  oure  gilt  with  a  lltil 
saltfat  and  a  cover."— Ibid.,  pp.  5.  6. 

Caged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAGE,  v.  ]    Imprisoned, 
or  shut  up  in  a  cage  :  confined,  cramped. 

"  Like  an  eagle  caged,  it  had  striven,  and  worn 
The  frail  dust,  ne'er  for  such  conflicts  born." 

"  He  swoln,  and  painpertl  with  high  fare, 
Sits  down,  and  snorts,  cag'd  in  his  basket  chair." 
Donne. 

t  c&ge'-lihg,  s.     [Eng.  cage,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]    A  little  or  young  cage-bird. 
1 '  As  the  cageJing  newly  flowt 
Ten 

*  cag-gen,  v.t.    [CADGE.] 

t  cag'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CAGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  :    The  act  of  shutting  up 
in  a  cage. 

cag'-it,  s.    [Probably  a  corruption  of  a  native 
term. ) 

Ornith. :  A  parrot  of  a  beautiful  greea 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. 

cag  mr,<?,  kag  mag,  s.  &  a.    [Of  unknown 

derivation.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tough  old  gander  or  goose. 

"  Superannuated  geese  and  ganders  called  the  cog- 
mags.  —Pennant :  Tour  in  Scot/ami,  p.  10. 

2.  Any  poor  meat.     (Vulgar.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Trumpery,  worthless. 

"  No  kag-mag  wares  are  told."— Temple  Bar,  ToL  x.. 
p.  185. 

ca-gui  (gui  as  gwe),  s.    [See  def.] 

Zool. :  A  native  Brazilian  name  for  monkeys 
of  the  genus  Hapale  (q.v.):  one,  the  larger, 
also  called  Pongi,  the  other  not  exceeding 
six  inches  in  length. 

,  s.    [CATCHER.) 

*  cab.  9h-pelle,  s.    [CATCH-POLE.] 

*  cab.  911- jfnge,  pr.  pnr.  &  *.    |  CATCHING.] 

*  ca-hier  (bier  as  e-a%  s.   [Fr.  cahier ;  O.  FT. 
ca'ier,  qnayer ;   Sp.  cuaderno;  Ital.  yuaderno; 
Low  Lat.  quaternus  =  four  each.]    [QuiRE.] 


Vivien. 


*»61l,  bo"y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  cborus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:    do.  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Inf^ 
-dan,  -tian  -  sham,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cioas,  -tious,  -sious  =  sous,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del , 
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cahoun— cajole 


1.  A  number  of  sheets  of  paper  loosely  put 
together  ;  a  quire. 

2.  The  report  of  a  committee  ;  a  memorial. 

*  ca'-honn,  s.     [From  the  Honduras  name  of 
the  tree  (?).] 

Sot.  <t  Comm. :  A  palm  tree,  Attalea  Cahune, 
a  native  of  Honduras. 

cahoun  nuts,  s.  pi  The  fruits  of  the 
cahoun.  They  yield  a  valuable  oil. 

*ca-hute,  *.  [Fr.  vahot  =  "thejumpe,  hop,  or 
jogge  of  a  coach,  &c.,  in  a  rugged  or  uneven 
way  "  (Cotgrave) ;  hence,  an  uneven  or  winding 
way.]  A  twisting,  turning. 

"  Neuer  sa  felle  cnhniit  and  wayis." 

Douglat:   l'i>0H,  66,  22. 

oalb,  s.  [Gael,  ceibe  —  a  spade.]  The  iron 
employed  in  making  a  spade  or  any  such  in- 
strument, (.^i-nti-ii.) 

"  This  John  Sinclair  and  his  master  canned  the  smith 
to  work  it  as  (raibil  edgings  for  labouring  implements." 
-P.  Auint.  Hutheri.  Stat&t.  Ace.,  xvi.  2ul. 

ca-ic,  *.    [CAIQUE.] 

*  cai9e-a-ble,   o.     [CASEABLE.]     What  may 
happen,"  possible. 

"  I  believe  that  no  man  can  say.  It  is  hot  caicenble 
to  ane  man  to  fall  in  ane  offence*—  For  it  becumes  ane 
that  hes  fallen  in  error,— to  becum  penitent,  and 
amend  his  lyffe,"  *c.— fUKOtlie :  Cron.,  p.  115. 

*eaiche,  s.    [CAITCHE.] 

Caick '-ling, pr.  par.  &  s.  (Scotch.)  [CACKLING.] 

".  -  .  leas  caickling  wad  serve  ye  on  sic  a  gravarai* 
nous  subject."— Scott :  tiride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xi. 

•-  caidge,  v.i.    [CAIOE.]    (Scotch.) 

*  ca  idg  i  ness,  *•    [CADOINESS.]    (Scotch.) 

*  ca  idg  y,  *  ca'i-gie,  a.    [CADOY.] 

*  caige,  •  caldge,  v.i.    [CADOY.]     (Scotch.) 
To  be  wanton,  to  wax  wanton. 

•caik,s.    [CAKE.]    (Scotch.) 

*  caik-bakster,  s.  [Scotch  caik  =  cake, 
bakster  =.  baker.]  A  biscuit-baker.  (Aberd. 
Keg.,  A.  1551,  v.  21.) 

call,  s.    [KAIL.] 

call  liach,  s.  [Gael,  cailleach.  ]  An  old  woman, 
a  hag. 

"The  cininiirhi  (old  Highland  hags)  administered 
drugs,  which  were  designed  to  have  the  effect  of 
philtres."— Scott :  Bob  Roy,  Introd. 

ca  i  ma  can,  ca  i  mai  km,  s.  [Turk.]  A 
Triirkisli  governor" of  a  town. 

cai -man,  s.    [CAYMAN.] 

ca  i  me,  s.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish  cai'me  varies 
in  value  from  fifty  to  one  thousand  piastres, 
and  can  be  offered  in  payment  of  taxes.  It 
thus  resembles  one  of  our  exchequer  bills. 

calmed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [COMBED  J    (Scotch.) 

ca  in   ca,  ca  hin   ca,  s.    [A  Brazilian  word.] 
Ho  tuny  : 

1.  A  Brazilian  plant  (Chiococca  densifolia), 
the  root  of  which  furnishes  caincic  acid. 

2.  The  drug  derived  from  it. 

ca  in  910,  a.  [From  Brazilian  cainca,  and 
"suffix  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  cainca,  existing  in 
caiuca  or  caincic  acid. 

ca  -ing,  pr.  par.  <fe  o.    [Cx'(  «.] 

ca'ing- whale,  s.  Scotch  for  calling-whale. 

Cain'-ites,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Cain,  the 
eldest  sou  of  Adam.  (Gen.  iv.)] 

Hist. :  A  small  gnostic  sect  of  the  second 
century.  They  appear  to  have  held  that  the 
God  of  the  Jews  was  a  rebel  against  the  true 
God,  and  honoured  the  memory  of  Cain,  Corah, 
Dathan,  and  others  for  resisting  Him.  They 
cannot  have  been  even  a  semi-Christian  sect, 
if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  stated  of  them,  that 
they  had  deep  respect  also  for  the  traitor 
JuJas.  (Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent.  II.,  pt.  ii. 
cap.  5.) 

cai  ni   to,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Hot. :  Chrysophyllum  cainita,  the  Star-apple 
of  the  West  Indies,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
order  Sapotaceee.  [CHKYSOPHYI.LUM.] 

t  cain-6  zo  ic,  a.      [Or.  •couvo*  (kainoi)  — 
new,  recent ;  t,un\  (zoe)  —  life.] 
Geol. :  The  same  as  TERTIARY  (q.v.). 


cai-oph'-or-a,  *.    [Or.  <eai'w  (fcoio)  =  to  burn  ; 

4>cpu>  (phero)  —  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  loasads,  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  having  on  the  calyx  ten 
spirally-arranged  ribs  ;  the  divisions  of  the 
corolla  notched  at  the  tip  or  with  three  teeth  ; 
style  or  appendage  on  the  ovary  single,  bitid 
at  the  end,  the  two  pieces  approximate.  The 
species  are  herbaceous,  natives  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  of  branched  or  climbing  habits,  and 
bearing  numerous  stinging  hairs,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name. 

*  caip  (1),  *     [A.S.  co/a  =  a  cove,  a  cave,  a 
chamber.]    A  coffin.    (Scotch.)    (Henrysone.) 

*  caip  (2),  s.    [Sw.  ka/a  =  a  cloak.]    (Scotch.) 

*  caip  (3),  *.    [COPE,  s.  &  o.]    (Scotch.) 
*caip,  v.t.    [COPE,  v.] 

ca  i  que  (quo  as  k),  s.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of 
Tboat  used  upon  the  Bosphorus. 

"  Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam, 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  laud." 
Byron:  Childe  Harola"$  Pitg.,  ii.  81. 

*  cair,  *  kair,  v.t.    [A.S.  cerran,  cirran ;  O. 
L.  Ger.  keran  ;  O.  H.  Ger.   cherren ;  O.  Fris. 
fc«ra  =  to   drive  away.     CHARE.]     To  drive 
backwards  and  forwards. 

*  cair,  s.    [CARE.]    (Scotch.) 

cair- weeds,  s.  pi.  Weeds  of  care — i.e., 
mourning  weeds. 

*  cair,  a.    [KER.]    Left.    (Used  of  a  hand.) 

*  cair  handit,  a.    Left-handed.    (Scotch.) 

*  ca'ir-ban,  s.    [Cf.  Gael,  cairbhinn  =  a  car- 
case. ]    The  basking  shark, 

caird,  s.    [Ir.  ceard.} 

1.  A  tinker.    (Scotch.) 

"  Her  charms  had  struck  a  sturdy  caird. 
As  weel  as  poor  gutscraper." 

Burnt :  Jolly  Beggart. 

2.  A  sturdy  beggar. 

*  caire,  v.t.    [A.S.  cerran  =  to  turn,  to  avert, 
to  pass  over  or  by.]    To  return,  to  travel,  to 
go.    (Morte  Arthure,  5,184.) 

cairn,  *.  [Ir.,  Gael.  &  Wei.  earn  =  a  rock  ; 
Gael,  earn  ;  Wei.  caran  =  to  pile  up,  heap  to- 
gether. ] 

*  1.  A  heap  of  stones  erected  by  the  early 
inhabitants  of  various  countries,  probably  aa 
sepulchral   monuments  over  those  slain    in 
battle. 

"  Now  here  let  u»  place  the  grey  stone  of  her  cairn. ' 
Campbell:  Oli-nara. 

2.  A  similar  heap  piled  up  as  a  landmark,  or 
to  protect  articles  deposited  under  them. 

"  Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tossed." 
Scott:  The  t'ition  of  Don  Roderick,  Introd.,  v.  7. 

3.  A  heap  of  loose  stones  piled  as  a  memorial 
of  some  individual  or  occurrence. 

" .  .  .  nor  has  the  world  a  scene  that  would  console 
me  for  the  loss  of  the  rocks  and  cairns,  wild  as  they 
are,  tint  you  see  around  us."— Scot/ :  Rob  RUH,  ch.  xxxv. 

"  A  cairn  is  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  upon  the  grave 
of  one  eminent  for  dignity  of  birth,  or  splendour  of 
achievements." — Johnton  :  Jour,  to  the  Western  Itlandi. 

Cairn  gorm,  *.  &  a.  [Gael.,  &c.  earn  =  a 
rock,  and  gorm  =  azure,  or  sea-green  colour.] 

A.  As  substantive:  A  mountain  in  Banff- 
shire,  Scotland. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compound). 


Cairngorm-stone,  s.      A  mineral ;    a 
iriety  of  quartz  of  a  smoky  yellow  to  smoky 


ca'tr-ny,  a,    [Scotch  cairn;  -y.]    Abounding 
with  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones. 

cairt,  s.    [CHART.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  chart. 

2.  PI. :  Cards. 

cair-tare,  s.    [From  Scotch  cairt :  and  suffix 
-are  —  er.)    A  player  at  cards.     (Knox.) 

*  cai-ser,  •*  cay  ser,  s.    [CZAR.] 

cai's-son,  cal's-soon,  s.    [Fr.  caisson,  from 
came  =  a  case,  chest.] 


*  1.  Military: 

(1)  A  wooden  chest  to  hold  ammunition  ; 
formerly   applied  to  the  ammunition-wagon 
itself. 

(2)  A  wooden  box  containing  shells  and  loose 
powder,  which  was  buried  in  the  ground  and 
ignited  by  means  of  a  fuze  when  the  enemy  was 
passing  over  it.    (Fougasse.) 

2.  Engineering:    A  wooden  case  or  frame 
sunk  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  Ac.,  to  keep  out  the 
water  during  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
a  bridge,  4c.       It  is  constructed  of  strong 
timbers,  firmly  and  closely  joined  together. 

3.  Arch.  :  The  sunk  panels  of  various  geo- 
metrical forms  symmetrically  disposed  in  flat 
or  vaulted    ceilings,   or  in  soffits  generally. 
(Weale.) 

4.  Naut.  :  A  frame,  or  flat-bottomed  boat, 
used  in  the  dockyards,  instead  of  flood-gates, 
for  getting  ships  in  and  out. 

*  cait,  v.i.    [GATE,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

caitche,  caiche,  s.  [Dan.  ketser  =  .  .  . 
battledore,  racket.]  A  kind  of  game  with  the 
handball.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

caith  ic,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  (Scotch.) 
A  large-headed  fish,  Lophius  piscatorum. 

v  cai  -tif  dom,  s.  [M.  Eng.  caitif;  -dom.} 
The  state  of  being  a  captive  ;  captivity. 

"It  is  led  into  caitif  dom"—  Wycliffe  :  Etek.  XXT.  3. 

cai  tiff,    *  cai  -tif,    *  ca-tif,  *  cai'-tgf, 

*  cay  -  tif,    *  cay'  -  tive,     *  cay  -  tyfif, 

*  kai'-tef,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  caitif;  Fr.  chetif; 
Ital.  cattivo  ;  from  Lat.  captivus  —  a  captive,  a 
poor,  mean  person.    In  derivation,  from  the 
same  Latin  root  as  captive,  the  only  difference 
in  the  process  of  transmission  being  that  cap- 
tive came  directly  from  the  Latin  into  the 
English,    while    caitiff    arrived    circuitously 
through  the  medium  of  the  Norman-French.  ] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  captive,  without  any  reflection  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  person  who  has  lost  his 
liberty. 

"  Aristark,  myne  evene  caytyf  (concaptlvm  meua, 
Vulg.)  greeteth  you  wel."  —  \Vyclifft:  CoL,  iv.  NX 
(Trench:  Select  Glotsary,  pp.  28-9.) 

1  2.  A  mean,  despicable  wretch  ;  a  cowardly 
fellow. 

"  0  the  pernicious  caififfl— 
How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  1  "  Shaketp.  :  Othello,  v.  I 

"  They  were  either  patricians  high  in  rank  and  office. 
or  caitiffs  who  had  long  been  employed  in  the  fouleii 
drudgery  of  faction."—  Macaulay  :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Mean,  cowardly,  despicable. 

"  Huge  nombers  lay 

Of  caytim  wretched  thralls,  that  wayled  night  and 
day."  Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  45. 

"  Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair, 
And  cursed  their  caitiff  fears." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Itlet,  vi.  SL 

*  cai'-tlff-ly,    *  cal'-tif-U,    *  ca'-tlfe-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  caitiff;  -ly.]    Like  a  caitiff;  in  a 
mean,  cowardly  manner. 

"  Think  ze  na  lak  and  schame  into  your  mj  ml, 
To  do  sa  greto  outrage  to  strang  finee, 
In  his  absence  thus  c  iti/ely  to  fle  1  " 

Douglat  :  ^Sneadoi,  >>k.  in.,  p.  80& 


*  cai  tif  ness,  *  ca'-tyf-nes,  s.    [M.  Eng. 

caitif;  -ness.}    Captivity. 

"The  day  is  commen  of  cati/fnet."—  Towntlty  Mi/tt., 
p.  315. 

*  cai-tlf-tee,  *  cai-tiv-te,  s.    [CAPTIVITY.] 

"  He  that  leadeth  into  caitif  tee,  schall  go  into  caitif- 
tee."—Wycliffe:  Apocalypte,  xxiv.  24. 

*  cal'-tive,  a.    [CAITIFF.] 

"  For  that  caitive  folk  to  prai."—  Curior  ilundi,  \,Wtl. 

*  cai   tivc,  *  cay'-tive,  v.t.    [CAITIFF.]    To 
enslave. 

"To  Sathan  caytinende  the  soules."—  II  'vcliffe  :  Jir.. 
proL,  p.  343. 

ca'-ja-nus,  ca'-jan,  s.  [From  Malay  catjang, 
the  name  of  '»ne  of  the  species.  )  A  genus  of 
Papilionaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Phaseoleae 
and  sub-tribe  Cajuneae.  They  are  shrubs  with 
trifoliolate  leaves.  C.  indices,  the  Dlial,  Dlior, 
or  Urhur,  from  the  East  Indies,  is  now  culti- 
vated in  warm  countries.  The  variety  bi- 
color  is  called  in  Jamaica  the  Congo-pea,  and 
the  variety  flaws  the  No-eye  Pea. 

ca  ja  put,  ca-Je-put,  s.    [CAJUPUT.] 

ca  jo'lc,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  cnjoler  —  to  wheorlle  ; 
"O.  Fr.  cageoler  —  (1)  to  chatter  like  a  bird  in  a 
cage,  (.2)  to  chatter  idly  ;  cage  =  a  cage.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ai,  03     c ;  ey     a.     qu     kw, 
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A.  Transitive:  To  coax,  allure,  or  deceive 
by  flattery. 

"  They  whose  chief  pretence  is  wit.  should  be  treated 
tr  they  themselves  treat  fools,  that  is,  be  cajoled  with 
praises."— Pope  •  Letter  to  Trumbull  (1713). 

"The  priS'Oiera  then  tried  to  cajnle  or  to  corrupt 
Blllop."— Macaulay:  Uitt.  Eng..  ch  xvL 

B.  Intransitive :  To  deceive,  coax  by  flattery. 

"  My  tongue  that  wanted  to  cajole 
\  try'd,  but  uot  a  word  would  troll." 

Rimer. 

ca  jo  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [CAJOLE,  v.] 

•  ca-j  ole'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  cajole;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  cajoling,  cajolery. 

Ca-jol'-er,  s.  [Eng.  cajole);  -er.]  One  who 
"cajoles ;  a  coaxer,  wheedler,  allurer  by  soft 
words  or  flattery. 

••  Cooler,  that  confidest  ill  thy  face. 
I  would  to  Qod  thou  boru  hadst  never  been." 
Uobbet:  Homer. 

ca-j61'-er-y,*ca-J6r-ler-Ie,s.  [Fr.  cajollerie 
'—  idle  talk,  chatter.)  The  act  of  cajoling, 
coaxing,  wheedling  ;  deceitful  persuasion. 

"  To  beare  one  of  those  infamous  cajollerits."— 
Kvelun:  Liberty. 

"  Such  cajoleriet  would  perhaps  be  more  prudently 
practised  than  professed.1' — Burke :  Letter  to  Richard 
Burke,  Etq. 

Ca-jol'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CAJOLE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.   &  partic.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

"  After  a  cajoling  dream  of  good  fortune. "—Smollett : 
Regicide. 

C.  As  substantive  :  Cajolery. 

ca-ju-put,  ca-ju-pu-ti,  s.  &  a.  [Foretym. 
see  quotation  ]  A  tree,  Melaleuca  minor,  of 
the  order  Myrtacese.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas. 

"  This  tree  was  described  by  Rumphius  under  the 
names  ,.f  arbor  alba  miiiur,  cajup.,ti,  daun  kitsjil,  and 
«V»-kilHii.  It  has  got  its  name  from  its  colour  knyit- 

Ctti.  which  signifies  white  wood,  and  hence  it*  appel- 
tion,  as  given  to  it  by  Rumphius,  arbor  all*.  Co/u- 
nit oil  is  usually  imported  in  green  glass  bottles  ;  .  .  . 
lt»  colour  is  green  :  ...  it  is  transiwrent,  liquid,  of  i 


cajuput  oil.  caieput  oil,  s.  A  very 
liquid,  volatile  oil,  having  a  pungent  camphor- 
aceous  odour,  and  capable  of  dissolving 
caoutchouc.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

cake  (Eng.),  cake,  caik  (Scotch),  s.  &  a. 
[Icel  &  Sw.  kal.a  —  a  cake  ;  Dan.  kage;  Dut. 
koek  —  a  cake,  dumpling;  Ger. kuchen=a.  cake. 
All  from  Lat.  coqito  —  to  cook.  (Skeoi.)~\ 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  small  mass  of  dough  baked. 

"Cake.  Torta,  placenta,  eolirida,  C.  F,  Libum."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

"Ye  shall  offer  op  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your  dough 
for  an  heave  offering."— Sum.  xv.  2u. 

2.  A  kind  of  bread,  compounded  with  fruit, 
Ac. 

"  A  bokeler  badde  he  made  hyni  of  a  cake." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  668. 

H  In  Scotland  applied  socially  and  par- 
ticularly to  a  cake  of  oatmeal. 

"  The  oat-cake,  known  by  the  sole  appellative  of  cake. 
IB  the  gala  bread  of  the  cottagers. '  —Sotet  to  Penne- 
ctiik't  Deter.  Tu'eedd.,  p.  89. 

3.  Oil-cake,  a  kind  of  food  for  horses  and 
cattle,  composed  of  linseed. 

'*  How  much  rake  or  guano  this  labour  would  pur- 
chase we  cannot  even  guess  at."  —  A  ruled :  Channel 
Itt'indt,  p.  467. 

U.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  resembling    a  cake  in  form ; 
flat,  and  rising  to  only  a  little  height. 

"  There  Is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  the  side  of  a 
dead  tree,  that  bath  gotten  no  name,  but  it  is  lc.rge, 
and  of  a  chesuut  colour,  and  hard  and  pithy  "—Bacon : 
natural  His'.ury. 

2.  Coagulated  or  congealed  matter. 

"  Yet  when  I  meet  again  those  sorcerers  eyes. 
Their  beams  my  hardest  resolutions  thaw, 
As  if  that  caket  of  ice  and  July  met." 

Rraiii*.  i  Fie  ch  :  Martial  Maid. 

3.  A  soft-headed  person.     (Amer.  Collog.) 
f  My  cake  is  dough :  My  plan  has  failed. 

"  Mti  cuke  it  douflh,  tmt  I'll  in  among  the  rest, 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast" 

Shakelp. :  Turning  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 
"Steward  !  your  cake  it  dough  as  well  as  mine." 
B.  Jonton  :  The  Cate  it  Altered. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

cake-basket,  s.  A  basket  or  tray  for 
cakes. 

"...  a  pierced  cake-basket,  date  1768,  28  ounces; 
another,  date  1759,  27  ounces.  —  Time*,  Oct.  30,  1875. 
(Advt) 

*  cake-bread,  *  cakebreed,  «.  A 
cake ;  tine  wheat  bread. 


cake-cutter,  s. 

Baking:  Adevicefor  cutting  sheets  of  dough 
into  round  or  ornamental  forms,  as  heart- 
shaped,  &c. 

cake-mixer,  s. 

Baking  :  A  device  for  incorporating  together 
the  ingredients  of  cake. 

cake-urchins,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Sea-un-hins  (Echinoidea),  of  a  flatter 
form  than  the  typical  Echinid*. 

cake  walk, ».  Among  Southern  negroes, 
an  entertainment  introducing  a  walking  con- 
test, a  cake  being  the  prize  awaided  the  most 
graceful  contestant  (  U.  S.).  Heuce:  To  take 
the  cake:  To  excel  in  anything,  to  have  or 
deserve  preeminence,  (tflang.) 

cake  (1),  r.t.  £  t.    [CAKE,  3.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  form  into  a  cake,  to  coagulate. 
*  2.  Fig. :  To  harden  in  heart. 

"  Those  hardned  people  the  Jews,  that  they  say,  spit 
at  the  name  of  Christ,  -Continually  harduwl  more  and 
more,  caked  in  hardness  this  1600  years,  &c.' —  Goodurin : 
Workt,  vol.  ii  pt.  iv.  p  36. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To   become    coagulated,    or 
formed  into  a  cake. 

cake  (2),  v.i.  [Corrupted  from  cackle  (I).]  To 
cackle  as  geese. 

caked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAKE  (1),  v.] 

ca-ki'-le,  s.  [Fr.  caguilU;  from  Arab. 
'kakile=&  kind  of  sea-rocket.) 

Botany :  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants, 
the  type  of  the  tribe  Cakilinese.  They  have 
short,  angular,  two  indehiscent,  one-seeded 
joints,  the  upj>er  one  having  an  upright  sessile 
seed,  and  the  lower  an  abortive  or  jiendnlous 
one.  C.  maritima  is  a  succulent  plant,  with 
purplish  or  sometimes  white  flowers,  common 
on  sandy  sea-shores.  It  is  British.  It  is 
called  also  Sea-rocket. 

cak-il'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  cakile 

(q.v.)  ;  and  Class.  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cruciferae,  tribe  Pleuro- 

rhizeae   (Lindley).     The  same  as  CAKILINESE. 

(Booker  &  Arnott.) 

cak-fl.-l'-ne-8B,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cakile 
(q.v.);  and  Class.  Lat. fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -inece.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CAKILHXS  (q.v.). 
cak'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  £  s.    [CAKE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :    The  act  or  process  of 
coagulating  or  forming  into  a  hard  mass. 

cak  -6-dyle,  *.    [CACODYL.] 
cak-6-dyl-ic,  a.    [CACODYLIC.] 

cal,  «.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  Cornish  miners' 
name  for  Wolfram,  an  ore  of  Tungsten.  It  is 
found  in  the  bryle  and  backs  of  lodes,  and  is 
of  the  colour  of  old  iron. 

cal'-a-ba.  s.    [Port,  calaba.] 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Calophyllum  calaba.  [CALO- 
PHYLLUM.] 

Cal'-a-bar  (1),  s.  4  a.  [A  West  African  word.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  region  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  and  new  Calabar 
rivers. 

B.  As  adj. :    From  or  pertaining  to   the 
region  described  under  A. 

Calabar-bean,  s.  Physnftigma  venena- 
tum,  a  leguminous  plant.called  also  the  Orleal- 
bean.  In  trials  for  witchcraft  the  perused 
person  has  to  swallow  the  poisonous  seeilR. 
If  he  vomit,  he  is  reputed  inuocsi  t;  if  he  do 
not  vomit,  and  in  consequence  dies,  this  is 
held  to  be  proof  positive  of  guilt 

cal'-a  bar  (2),  cal'-a-bor, ».   [O.  Pr.  oalabre 

=  the  fur  of  the  squirrel  Described  under  the 
compound.] 

calabar-skin,  calaber-skin,  s.    The 

skin  of  the  Siberian   squirrel,    used   in   the 
manufacture  of  muffs  and  trimmings. 

*  cal'-a-bas,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  early 
light  "lorm  of  musket  which  came  in  use  in 
1578. 


cal'-a-  bash,  s.  [Sp.  calabaza  =  a  gourd,  a 
pumpkin,  which  the  fruits  superficially  re- 
semble.] 

1.  A  tree,  the  Crescentia  Cujete,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Cresceutiacese,  or  Crescen- 
tiads.  It  is  a  tree  about  thirty  feet  high, 
found  in  some  places  wild,  in  others  culti- 
vated, in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical 


CALABASH. 

parts  of  America,  Its  flowers  are  variegated 
with  green,  purple,  red,  or  yellow ;  its  leaves 
are  narrowly  elliptical.  Its  fruits  are  oval  or 
globular,  and  are  so  hard  externally  that 
where  they  grow  they  are  used  as  household 
utensils,  such  as  basins,  water-bottles,  and 
even  kettles.  They  are  not  easily  broken  by 
rough  usage  or  burnt  by  exposure  to  tire.  The 
pulp  is  purgative,  and  considered  useful  in 
chest  diseases  ;  when  roasted,  it  is  employed 
as  a  poultice  for  bruises  and  inflammations. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  above  tree,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a  shell  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Caribbee    Islands    for   drinking-cups,    pots, 
musical   instruments,    and    other    domestic 
utensils. 

3.  A  cup  or  utensil  made  of  the  shell  en- 
closing the  fruit  of  the  above  tree. 

calabash-nutmeg,  s.  The  Monodora 
myristica,  a  tree  of  the  order  Anonaceae,  in- 
troduced into  Jamaica  probably  from  Western 
Africa.  The  fruits  resemble  small  calabashes, 
hence  the  name.  It  is  called  also  American 
Nutmeg,  or  Jamaica  Nutmeg. 

calabash-tree,  s.    [CALABASH.] 

Sweet  Calabash :  The  Passi flora  maliformis. 

cal-a'de,  s.  [Fr.calade;  from  cater  =  to  lower; 
fep.  &  Port,  calar ;  Hal.  calare  ;  Lat.  clialo ; 
Gr.  \a\ia  (chald)—  to  slacken,  let  down.] 

Horsemanship :  The  slope  of  a  riding-ground, 
down  which  a  horse  is  ridden  in  a  gallop  to 
teach  him  how  to  ply  his  haunches. 

cal-a-de  ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  noAdc  (kalos)  =  beau- 
tiful ;  06171-  (ad'en)  —  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Australian  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Orchidaceae,  or  Orchids.  The 
flowers  are  covered  in  a  'very  remarkable  way 
with  glandular  hairs,  which  have  suggested 
the  name. 

C&l-a-oI-e'-SB,  s.  pi.  [From  caladium,  with 
fern",  pi.  suff.  -ece.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Aroideae,  or  Aracea;.  The  genera 
have  the  stamens  and  pistils  numerous,  con- 
tiguous, or  separated  by  the  rudimentary 
bodies ;  sj'auix  usually  naked  at  the  point 
and  the  eelis  of  the  anthers  with  a  very  thick 
connective. 

cal-a-dl  -uai,  *.  (Latirired  from  kale,  the 
native  name  if  the  r»ot-6tock  ] 

But.  "  A  genus  of  ecdogenous  plants,  the 
typical  one  cf  the  family  Caladiea-  (q  v.).  They 
are  ruii.iv.ated  in  greenhouses  here,  and  flourish 
in  wanner  i>arts  ot  the  world.  The  leaves  of 
Culudium  sagittifolium  are  boiled  and  ?aten  as 
a  vegetable  in  the  West  Indies.  The  root- 
stocks  or  rhizomes  of  others  ve  eaten  there 
and  in  the  Pacific,  the  process  of  cooking 
destroying  the  dangerous  acridity. 

*  ca'-lad-rie,  «.  [Sp.  caladrc,  calandrin ; 
Ital.  calnndra:  Gr.  (toAii^pa  (taZandra).]  A 
bird,  either  a  jay  or  a  lark. 

"A  roruierannt  and  a  caladne    .    .    ."—ffi/cli/»t 
Deut.  xiv.  18. 

ca-la'-ite,  s.      [Lat.   callo.it;  Gr.  xoAait  or 


boil,  bo~y;  pout,  io"wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  = 
-dan,  -tian  =  sb.au.    - tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -ti ous,  -sio us,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c. = bel,  del. 
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oalamagrostis— calandrone 


KoAAaif  (kalais  or  kallais)  =  a  topaz  or  chryso- 
lite.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Turquois  (q.v.)i 

cal-am  a-gros-tis,  s.  [Lat.  calamus  =  a. 
reed  ;  agrostis  =  a  grass.] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  the  grasses  belonging  to 
the  Arundiriaceae,  or  Reed  family.  Two  species 
are  British,  Culamagrostis  epigejos  and  C.  stricta, 
which  are  found  in  bogs.  Order,  Oraminese. 
They  are  used  as  diuretics  and  emmena- 
gogues. 

cal-a-man'-CO,  s.  [Low  Lat.  calamancus, 
calamacus,  calamantus  ;  Mod.  Gr.  KOH.(\O.VKIOV 
(kamelaukion)  =  a  head-covering  of  camels' 
hair  ;  Sp.  calamaco  ;  Fr.  calmande  ;  Ger.  kal- 
mank  ;  Dut.  kalmink,  kale-mink.} 

Comm.  :  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff  made  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  has  a  fine  gloss,  and  is 
checquered  in  the  warp,  so  that  the  checks 
are  seen  on  one  'side  only.  It  was  fashionable 
in  Addison's  time. 

"  lie  was  of  a  bulk  and  stature  larger  than  ordinary, 
had  H  red  coat,  flung  open  to  shew  a  gay  calamanco 
waistcoat  "—ratler. 

cal-a-man'-der,  s.    [COROMANDEL.] 

calamander-wood,  s.  [COROMANDEL- 
wooi».] 

cSl'-a-mar-y,  s.  [Lat.  calamarius  =  pertain- 
ing "to  a'  reed  pen,  from  the  ink-bag  of  the 
animal,  or  its  "  pen  "  of  cuttle-bone.] 

Zoology  : 

L  The  English  name  of  the  cephalopodous 
genus  Loligo,  and  specially  of  the  Loligo  mil- 
garis,  or  Common  Calamary. 

2.  PI.  :  The  English  name  for  the  Cephalopod 
molluscs  of  the  family  Teuthidae.  The  shell 
consists  of  an  internal  expansion  01  "  pen," 
with  a  central  shaft  and  two  lateral  wings.  The 
species  are  called  also  Squids.  [TEUTHID*:.] 

Ca-lam'-bac,  s.  [O.  Fr.  calambac,  calnmbouc  ; 
Sp.  calambac,  calambuco  ;  Port,  calamlia,  cal- 
ambuco  ;  from  Pers.  kalambak  =•  a  fragrant 
kind  of  wood.] 

Sot.  :  Aloes-wood,  the  product  of  a  tree 
growing  in  China  and  some  of  the  Indian  isles. 
It  is  of  a  very  light,  spongy  texture,  contain- 
ing a  soft,  fragrant  resin,  which  is  chewed  by 
the  natives.  [AGALLOCH,  ALOES-WOOD.] 

ca-lam  -boiir,  s.    [CALAMBAC.] 

Bot.  :  A  species  of  Calambac,  less  fragrant, 
and  of  a  dark,  mottled  colour  ;  much  used  by 
cabinet-makers. 

t  cal-am-lT-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  calamus  =  a 
reed  ;  fero  —  to  bear.]  Bearing  reeds,  reedy. 

cal  a  mine,  cal-a-mln-ar'-Is,  «.  [In 
Ger.  galmei.  From  Low  Lat.  calaminaris,  in 
the  term  lajds  calaminaris,  a  former  name  for 
this  mineral.  Lat.  calamus  —  a  reed,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  stalactitic  form  of  one  variety  ;  or 
more  probably  a  corruption  of  Lat.  cadmia, 
cadmr.a;  Gr.  xao>cux  (kadmeia);  xaB^ia  (kad- 
mia)  =  calamine.] 

Min.  :  A  transparent  or  translucent  brittle 
orthorhombic  mineral,  of  a  vitreous  or  even 
adamantine  lustre,  its  colour  white  yellowish 
or  brown,  its  hardness  4'5—  5,  its  sp.  gr.  3'16— 
8'90.  It  possesses  double  refraction.  Compos.: 
Silica,  23-2—  26  23  ;  oxide  of  zinc,  62'85—  68'30  ; 
and  water,  4'4—  10'8.  It  is  a  native  carbonate 
of  zinc,  ZNCO3.  It  is  often  associated  with 
Smittisonite.  [SMITHSONITE.]  It  occurs  in 
England,  in  Cumberland,  near  Matlock  in 
Derbyshire,  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  Ac.  ;  in 
Scotland,  at  Leadhills,  and  in  the  island  of 
Fetlar,  where  the  name  has  been  corrupted 
into  "clemmel,"  and  has  given  rise  to  the 
"  Clemmel  Gio  "  (i.e.,  the  Calamine  Creek)  ;  in 
Wales,  in  Flintshire  ;  on  the  continent  of 
Euro]>e,  and  in  America.  Dana  makes  three 
varieties  :—  1.  Ordinary  (1)  In  crystals  (2)  Marn- 
millary  or  Stalactitic,  the  latter  including 
Wagite;  2.  Carbonated;  3.  Argillaceous. 
{Dana.,  <tc.) 

"We  must  not  omit  those,  which,  though  not  of  so 
much  beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  use,  viz.,  loadstones, 
whetstones  of  all  kinds,  limestones,  citlamine,  or  lanit 
- 


"  Brass  is  made  of  copper  and  calaminarit."—  Bacon  : 
Fhsittol.  Kern.,  1  S. 

*  Earthy  calamite  :  [HYDROZINCITR] 

cal'-a-mlnt(Ensr),  cal-a-mln'-tha  (tot.),  s. 
[Lat.  calamintha  ;  Or.  KoAa,xiV0»)  (kal'aminthe); 
MAafuitof  (kalaminthos)  =  catmint,  mint; 
KdAa,  fern,  of  Mol.  adj.  <coAd«  (kalos)  =  beauti- 


ful ;  and  fj.ii/6a.  (mintha),  nivfri)  (minthe), 
(mintiios)  =  mint  J    [MENTHA,  MINT.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Calamintha) :    A  genus  of 
labiate  plants,   tribe  Melfssese.     Among  the 
species  may  be  named  Culamintha  officinalis, 
C.  clinopodium,  and  C.  acinos. 

2.  (0/tfic/omCalamint) :  The  English  name 
of   Culamintha  offinnalis.      It    is    a    British 
perennial  plant,  with  ovate  leaves  and  secuud 
cyrues. 

'  cal  a-mist,  «.  [Lat.  mlamut  =  a.  reed.] 
One  who  plays  upon  a  pipe  or  reed  instru- 
ment 

•  cal-a  mis  -trate,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  calamistrer ; 
Lat.  'calamistratus,  pa.  par.  of  calnmistru  =.  to 
curl  the  hair  ;    calamister,   calamistrum  =  a 
curling-iron;   calamus  =  a  reed.]    To  curl  or 
frizzle  the  hair. 

"  Which  belike  makes  our  Venetian  ladies,  at  this 
day.  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much  :  great  wuinen 
to  ailamiarate  and  curl  it  up,  to  a<lorn  their  heads 
with  spau/les,  pearls,  and  made-flowers  ;  and  all  cour- 
tiers to  affect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kind."— .Burton : 
Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  469. 

*  cal  a  mis  tra  tion,  s.     [CALAMISTRATE.] 
The  act  or  process  of  curling  the  hair. 

"Those  curious  needle-works,  variety  of  colours, 
jewels — embroideries,  calumittratioru,  ointments,  &c., 
will  make,  the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise,  a  goddess."— 
Burton  :  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  47S. 

cal  a  mi  te,  \  car  a  nut  (Eng.),  cal-a- 
mi'-tes  (Lat.),  s.  [Fr.  calamite;  Lat.  cala- 
mus =  a*  reed.] 

1.  not.  £  Palceont. :  A  coal  fossil  plant  re- 
curring in  the  form  of  jointed  fragments, 
formerly  cylindrical,  and  perhaps  hollow,  but 
now  crushed  and  flattened.  The  stems  are 
branched,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
distirst  wood  ^nd  bark.  Both  stems  and 
branches  are  ribbed  and  fun-owed.  Some 
refer  the  numerous  species  of  Calamites  to 
Equisetacete,  but  the  presence  of  wood  and 
bark  has  led  others  to  place  them  among  the 
Dicotyledons.  (Bat/our.) 

"Calamitei  are  the  stems  of  fossil  Equisetacese."— 
Thamk  (transl.  by  Bennet)  1 1879),  p.  322. 

*  2.  Min. :  Au  obsolete  name  for  TREMO- 
LITE. 

ca-lam'-it-ous,  a.  [Fr.  calamiteux ;  Lat. 
'calamitosus  —  full  of  calamity  or  misery ;  cata- 
mites =  calamity,  misery.] 

1.  Objectively:  Causing  distress  or  un- 
happiness ;  attended  with  misery  ;  unhappy, 
wretched. 

"  Meanwhile  abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous  years." 

Word»vx>rth  :  Excursion,  bk.  1. 
"And  he  in  that  calamttoui  prison  left" 

Milton :  Sanuon  Affonuttt,  1,480. 

*  2    Subjectively  :    Wretched,    unfortunate  ; 
involved  in  calamity. 

"This  Is  a  gracious  provision  God  Almighty  hath 
made  in  favour  of  the  necessitous  and  calamitous."— 
.    Calami/. 

ca-lam'-It-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  calamitous; 
-ly.]  In  a  calamitous  or  wretchedly  unfortu- 
nate manner  or  state. 

"...  these  negotiations,  which  have  resulted  so 
calamitoutly.'—DaUy  JVewi,  July  20,  1870. 

t  ca-lam  -It-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  calamitous; 
-ness.  ]  The  state  of  being  in  calamity ;  misery, 
wretchedness. 

ca-lam'-It-tf, ».  [Fr.  calamite ;  Lat.  calamitas, 
tlie  origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  calamus  =  a  reed  ;  others  connect 
it,  with  •  calcmis  =  damaged,  the  imagined 
source  of  in  colamis  =  safe,  uninjured,  sound.) 

1.  That  which  causes  extreme  misfortune, 
misery,  or  distress. 

"  Another  ill  accident  Is  drought,  and  the  spindling 
of  the  corn,  which  with  us  is  rare,  but  In  hotter  coun- 
tries common;  insomuch  as  the  word  calami///  was 
first  divided  from  cnlamout.  when  the  corn  could  not 
get  out  of  the  stalk."— fiacon. 

2.  The  state  of  extreme  misery  or  distress. 
"...  for  yet  my  prayer  also  shall  be  lu  their  <-<dam- 

ititi.'—Pialmt.  cxli.  6. 
"This  Infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  i>eace  confound." 
Milton:  P.L..x.vfl. 

cal  am-6  den  dron,  s.  [Gr.  KaAa^ot  (kala- 
mos)  =  a  reed,  and  Sevopov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.  ] 
Bot.  &  Palceont. :  A  doubtful  genus  of  fossil 
plants  found  with  Catamites,  and  by  some  be- 
lieved to  be  identical  with  it,  whilst  others 
maintain  them  to  be  different. 


cal   am-o-dy'-ta,  s.    [From  Gr.  Kd\ 
(kalamns)  =  a  reed,  a'nd  6vn)<;  (dulls)  =  a  diver, 
from  oviu  (duo)  =  to  sink,  to  get  into.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  insessorial  birds,  be- 
longing to  the  sub-family  Sylvinte,  or  True 
Warblers.  Calamotlyta  anindinacea  is  the 
Reed-warbler,  which  supports  its  nest  by  the 
help  of  three  or  four  reed  stems. 

cal  a  mop  h  il-iis,  s.  [Gr.  <caAa/ao« (kalamos) 
=  a  reed  ;  ^uAe'w  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Ornith. :  A  synonym  of  Panurus  Cq.v.).  The 
single  species,  C.  biarmicus,  is  the  Bearded  Tit. 

cal  am  -pel  is,  s.  [Gr.  xoAot  (kalos)  =  beau- 
tiful ;  ofAireAif  (ampelis)  =  a  vine.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  China, 
belonging  to  the  order  Bignoniaceae.  [EccRB- 
MOCARPUS.] 

cal'  a-mus,  s.  [Lat.  calamus ;  Gr.  /caA<x/j.ov 
(kaCamos)  —  a  reed  or  cane.] 

1.  Scripture:    A   sort   of   reed    or   sweet- 
scented  wood,  mentioned  in  Scripture  with 
the   other   ingredients   of   the    sacred    per- 
fumes.   It  is  a  knotty  root,  reddish  without 
and  white  within,  which  puts  forth  long  and 
narrow  leaves,  and  is  brought  from  the  Indies. 
The  prophets  speak  of  it  as  a  foreign  com- 
modity of  great  value.  These  sweet  reeds  have 
no  smell  when  they  are  green,  but  when  they 
are  dry  only.     Their  form  differs  not  from 
other  reeds,  and  their  smell  is  perceived  upon 
entering  the  marshes. 

"Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices  of  pure 
myrrh,  of  sweet  cinuauiuii,  and  of  sweet  calnmat."-' 

Jixntiii,  XXX.  23. 

2.  Music:  A  reed-flute.     Probably  a  simple 
rustic  instrument  like  our  oaten-pipe.    But 
some  suppose  it  to  have  been  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  syrinx,  or  pan-pipes,  and  to 
have  been  synonymous  with   arundo.     From 
calamus  is  derived  the  post-classical  cu/a»iait- 
los,  a  flute  made  of  reed,  whence  calamaulia 

(xaXafiauA))?  and  KaAa/AauArJTTjs)  a  player  On 
reed-pipes  ;  hence  too,  clMtumeau,  schalmey, 
shawm,  the  precursor  of  the  modern  clarinet, 
one  of  the  registers  of  which  is  still  said  to  be 
of  chalameau  tone.  (Stouter  &  Barrett.) 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  listuliir  stem  without  any  articulation. 

(2)  A  genus  of  palm  trees.    Upwards  of  80 
species  are  known,  nearly  all  from  Southern 
Asia.     Calamus  Rotang,  C.  rudentum,  C.  verus, 
C.  viminalis,  furnish  the  rattans  or  canes  used 
for  the  bottoms  of  chairs  and  couches,  and  C. 
Scipionum   the  Malacca   canes    employed  in 
walking. 

calamus  aromaticus,  s. 

1.  Po/rul.  Bot.:  A  plant,  Diotismaritima.    It 
grows  in  the  I      of  Anglesey. 

2.  Acorus  calamus :  Common  sweet-flag. 

calamus  scriptorius,  s.  [Lat.  scrip- 
torius  =  pertaining  to  writing  or  a  writer  ; 
scribo  =  to  write.] 

Andt.  :  A  canal  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  cal  musscriptorius,or  writing- 
pen  of  the  ancients. 

t  ca-lan'-do,  pr.  par.  [Ital.  calando,  pr.  par. 
of  caUire  —  to  decrease,  lower.] 

Music:  Gradually  diminishing  in  loudnesi 
and  rapidity  ;  becoming  softer  and  slower. 

ca-la'n  dra,  s.  [ItaL  calandra  ;  Fr.  calaiidre; 
Sp.  calaiuli~ia  ;  Low  Lat.  culaiulra ;  Gr.  /cuAai/- 
6pa  (kalandra)  =  a  kind  of  lark.  ] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  species  of  lark,  Melanocoryph'i 
calandra,,  with  a  thick  bill,  the  tipper  part  of 
the  body  of  a  reddish  brown  spotted  with  black. 
It  is  larger  than  the  skylark. 

2.  Eutom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
of  the   family  Rhyncophoni,   one   species   of 
which,  C.  granaria,  the  Corn-weevil,    in    its 
larva  state,  is  very  destructive  to  corn.     An- 
other species,  C.  oryzte,  attacks  rice. 

ca  la'n-drc,  ca-la'n  dcr,  s.     [CALANDRA.} 

ca  Ian  drin  i  a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of 
J.  C.  Calandrini.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  South  American  plants, 
belonging  ti:  the  order  Portulace*.  They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  California  and  South  America. 

ca  la  n  drone,  s.  [Ital.  calandra  =  a  wood- 
lark.) 

Music :  A  small  reed  instrument  of  th» 
shawm  or  clarinet  character,  with  two  holes. 


fate,  f&t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e.  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  fcw. 


ealangay— oalcedon 
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much  used  by  the  Italian  peasantry.    (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

*  ca  la'n-gay,  ».  [Etyin.  unknown;  proba- 
bly a  native  name.]  A  species  of  white  parrot 
from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

'  cal-ange,  *  eal-an-g&  v .    [CHALLENGE.] 

cal-an'-the,  s.  [Gr.  KOAOS  (kalos)  =  beautiful ; 
ai4o«  (anthos)  =  a  flower.  ] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  herbaceous  orchids  the 
type  of  the  order  Calanthidese.  They  are 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Madagascar ; 
a  few  are  American.  About  thirty  species  are 
known.  The  flowers  are  white,  lilac,  purple, 
or  copper-coloured. 

ca-lan-thid  -e-», s. pi.    [Calanthe ;  and  fern, 
pi.  suff.  -idece.] 
Sot. :  A  family  of  orchideous  plants. 

Ca-la  p  pa,  *.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  A  Fabrician  genus  of  decapod  Crus- 
taceans. Tiibe,  Brachyura.  C.  granulata  and 
C.  depressa  are  known  as  box-crabs. 

Ca-la  sh,   *  ca-le'che,  s.    [Fr.  calecht :  Ger. 
kalesche,  from  Russ.  koliaskii  =  a  calash  car- 
riage.) 
L  A  light  pleasure  or  travelling  carriage, 


with  low  wheels,  having  a  top  or  hood  remov- 
able at  pleasure. 

"  Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  used  to  slash 
The  vig'rous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash" 

King. 

"The  ancient*  used  catathe*.  the  figure*  of  several  of 
them  being  to  be  seen  on  ancient  monuments.  Tliey 
are  very  simple,  light,  and  drove  by  the  traveller  him- 
•elf."— Arbuthnoton  Coin*. 

2.  The  hood  of  a  car- 
riage. 

*  3.  A  hood  for  a 
lady's  head,  made  of 
silk,  supported  with 
hoops  of  cane  or  whale- 
bone, and  projecting 
considerably  over  the 
face.  (Latham.) 

".  .  .  huddled  her  calath 
over  her  heart."— Sala :  Tht 
Skip-Ckandler. 

CALASH. 

calash-top,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  folding  leather  top,  with  bows 
and  joints  ;  sometimes  called  a  half-head. 

Ca-la'-ta,  s.  [Ital.]  An  Italian  dance  in  two- 
"fourths  time,  of  a  sprightly  character.  (Stainer 
A  Barrett.) 


ca-la'-the-a,  *.  [Gr.  xoAoftx  (kalathos)  =  a 
"basket,  from  their  being  woven  in  baskets 
(Craig),  or  from  the  form  of  the  stigma  (Lou- 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Marantaceae,  the  Cannae  of  Jussieu, 
The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  America, 
and  several  are  in  cultivation  for  the  sake  of 
their  handsome  foliage. 

ca-la  th-I-an,  a.  [Lat.  calnthiana  =  the 
olue  violetl]  A  term  used  owly  in  the  sub- 
joined compound. 

calathian-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant  so  called  (Gentiana  pneumon- 
anthe),  native,  though  rare. 

"It  is  called  Viola  autumnal!*,  or  autumnal  violet, 
and  seemeth  to  be  the  same  that  Valerias  Cordus 
calleth  Pneumonanthe.  which  he  say*  is  named  in  the 
German  tongue  Lungen  Blnmen,  or  lung-floore :  in 
English,  Autumn  Belfloure*.  Cnlatliinn  t'ialett,  and 
of  some  Harve*t-bels."— Qerarde:  Berba.ll,  p.  438.  ed. 
1633. 

cal-a-thl  d  i-um,  ca-la  -thi-um,  s.  [Gr. 
KoAoflot  (kalathos)  =  a" basket.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  by  some  continental 
botanists  to  an  umbel,  in  which  all  the  flowers 
are  sessile.  (Craig.) 

ca-lath -I-form,  a.  [Lat  calathus;  Gr.  «<£- 
Aofcx  (kalathos)  =  a  basket.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  a  basket ;  basket- 
shaped,  cup-shaped. 


Cal-a-th6'-des,  s.  [Gr.  icaAaflot  (kalathos)  - 
a  basket  ;  et&*  (eidos)  =  appearance,  likeness.] 
Bo*.  :  A  genus  of  Ranunculaceae,  comprising 
a  single  species,  Calathodes  palmata,  from  Sik- 
kim.  It  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  large  ter- 
minal and  solitary  flowers  ;  petals  none. 


cal-a-thus,   s.     [Lat.  calathus;  Gr. 
(kalathos)  —  a  basket.] 

*  1.  A  kind  of  hand-basket,  made  of  light 
wood  or  rushes.  Used  by  women  some- 
times to  gather  flowers,  but  chiefly,  after  the 
example  of  Minerva,  to  put  their  work  in.  It 
was  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  widening  up- 
wards. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
of  the  tribe  Carabidae.  Seven  species  are 
British. 

a-la'V-er-lte,  s.  [From  Calaveras,  where  it  is 
"found!  ] 

Min.  :  A  new  tellurid  of  gold,  from  the 
Stanislaus  mine,  Calaveras  Co.  ,  California.  It 
occurs  massive  without  crystalline  structure  ; 
colour,  bronze  yellow  ;  streak,  yellowish  gray  ; 
brittle.  Compos.  :  Tellurium  55  '53,  gold  44  '47. 

cal-ca-dls,  s.    [Arab.] 

Med.  :  A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  white 
vitriol  or  to  some  white  vitriolic  mineral. 

cal  -calre,  *.  [Fr.,  as  a.  =  calcareous,  limy  ; 
as  s.  =  a  calcareous  rock.] 

Geol.  :  A  word  used  in  this  country  only  in 
the  two  subjoined  terms. 

calcalre  grossier,  a.  [Fr.  grassier  — 
thick,  coarse.] 

Geol.  :  A  rock  or  stratum  consisting  of  a 
coarse  limestone  often  passing  into  sand.  It 
occurs  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  used  as  a 
building  stone.  It  is  of  Middle  Eocene  age. 
It  abounds  in  shells,  especially  species  of 
Cerithium.  In  other  parts  there  is  Miliplite 
Limestone,  consisting  of  millions  of  micro- 
scopic foraminifera.  (Lyell.) 

calcalre  siliceux,  s.  [Fr.  siliceux  = 
siliceous,  flinty.] 

Geol.  :  A  compact  siliceous  limestone  asso- 
ciated with  the  Calcaire  Grossier,  and  coeval 
with  it. 

cal-can'-e-al,  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  calcaneum 
(q.v.),  and  E"ng.  suffix  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the 
calcaneum  or  bone  of  the  heeL 

cal  can'-e-um,  s.  [From  Lat  calx  (genii 
calcis).~\ 

Anat.  :  The  bone  of  the  tarsus  which  forms 
the  prominence  of  the  heel  or  the  hock. 
(Huxley.) 

cal  -car  (1),  *.  [Lat  calcaria  =  a  lime-kiln  ; 
calcarius  =  perfSining  to  lime  ;  calx  (genit. 
calcis)  =  lime.] 

1.  Glass-making  :  A  name  given  to  a  small 
furnace  in  which  the  first  calcination  is  made 
of  sand  and   potash,  for  the  formation  of  a 
frit,  from  which  glass  is  made.    [FRITTING- 
FURNACE.]    (Ure.) 

2.  Metal.  :   An    annealing    arch    or  oven. 
(Knight.) 

cal  -car  (2),  ».  [Lat  calcar  =  a  spur  ;  from 
calx  (gen.  calcis)  —  the  heel.] 

Bot.  :  A  spur,  a  projecting  hollow  or  solid 
process,  from  the  base  of  an  organ,  as  in  the 
flowers  of  Larkspur  and  Snapdragon  ;  such 
flowers  are  called  cal  ca  rate,  or  spurred.  (Used 
also  in  a  similar  sense  in  anatomy.) 

cal'  -car-ate,  a.     [Calcar  (2)  ;  -att.] 

Bot.  :  Spurred.  For  definition  see  CALCAR 
(2),  «.] 

"  By  the  Irregular  development  of  one  or  more  sepals 
the  spurred  (ca/carate}  calyx  of  Larkspur  and  of 
Indian  Cress  is  produced."—  fia'/our;  Botany,  p.  203. 

cal-car'-e-a,  *.  pi.    [Lai.  calcaria,  nom.  pi.  of 
a.  calcarius  =  pertaining  to  lime.] 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  CALCISPONQI/E  (q.v.). 

cal-car'-e-O,  only  in  compos.  [Eng.  calcare- 
o(us)  (q.v.).] 

calcareo-argillaceons,  a. 

Min.  :  Consisting  of  or  containing  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  earths. 

calcareo-barite,  s. 

Min.  :    A  white  barite  from  Strontian,  in 


Argyleshire,  containing,  probably  as  mixture, 
6'tf  per  cent,  of  lime  and  some  silica  and  alu- 
mina. 

calcar eo  bituminous,  a. 

Min. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  calcareous 
and  bituminous  earths. 

calcarco  silicious,  a. 

Min. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  calcareous 
and  silicious  earths. 

calcareo  sulphurous,  a. 

Min. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  calcareous 
and  sulphurous  earths. 

cal-car'-e-oiis,  o.  [Lat  calcarius  =  pertain- 
ing to  lime  ;  calx  (genit.  calcis)  =  lime.] 

1.  Min. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  ;  of  the  nature  of  limestone. 

2.  Geol.  :  Calcareous  rocks  are  generally  of 
animal  origin.    They  consist  of  fragment*  of 
shells,    corals,  encrinites.   or  of  globigerinse, 
and  other  foraminifera.    Even  when  so  wholly 
crystalline  that  no  traces  of  old  organisms  can 
be  detected,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  previously  existed  and  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  metamorphic  action. 

calcareous  barytes,  «. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  barytes,  with  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  compo- 
sition. 

calcareous  earth,  s.  [In  Fr.  terre  cal- 
caire ;  Ger.  kalkerde. }  A  term  commonly 
applied  to  lime  in  any  form,  but  properly  to 
pure  lime.  It  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
marl,  and  to  earths  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  lime. 

calcareous  marl,  s. 

Min. :  A  soft,  earthy  deposit,  often  hardly 
at  all  consolidated  with  or  without  distinct 
fragments  of  shells ;  it  generally  contains 
much  clay,  and  graduates  into  a  calcareous 
clay.  (Dona.) 

calcareous  spar,  s. 

Min. :  Calcite,  crystallized  native  carbonate 
of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The 
usual  composition  is  carbonic  acid  44'0,  lime 
56'0,  but  it  often  contains  impurities,  upon 
which  depend  the  colours  assumed  by  the 
crystal.  Carbonates  of  lime  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  nature,  as  marbles,  chalk,  Sic. 

[ICELAND-SPAR,  MARBLE.] 

calcareous  sponges,  s.pl.  An  order 
of  sponges — the  Calcispongiae  (q.v.). 

calcareous  tufa,  s. 

Min.  :  A  term  applied  to  varieties  of  car- 
bonates of  lime,  formed  by  evaporation  of 
water  containing  that  mineral  in  solution, 
occurring  in  fissures  and  caves  in  limestone 
rocks,  and  near  springs,  the  water  of  which 
is  impregnated  with  lime. 

cal-car'-e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  calcareous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  calcareous,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  limestone. 

cal-car-if-er-ous,  a.  [Lat  calcaria  =  a 
lime-Kiln  ;  fero  —  to  bear.]  Producing  lime, 
calciferous. 

cal-ca'r-J-form,  a.  [Lat  calcar  =  spur; 
forma  —  form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  calcar,  or  spur ;  spur- 
shaped. 

cal-car-i'-na,  s.  [Lat.  calcar  =  a  spur ;  neut» 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -inn.]  One  of  the  Rotalin* 
Foraminifera.  It  is  coated  with  exogenous 
shell  growth,  as  granules,  spines,  Ac.  Shell 
thick.  Common  in  several  tertiary  strata, 
and  living  abundantly  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  warm  seas.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

cal-ca-yal'-la,  s.  [Port.]  A  kind  of  superior 
sweet  wine  from  Portugal. 

*  cal-ce-a'-ted,  a.     [Lat.  calceatus,  pa.  par. 
ofcalc«o  =  to  shoe;   cakeus  =  &  shoe.]     FuT'. 
nished  with  shoes,  shod. 

called,  a.    [Lat.  calceatus  =  shod.] 

1.  Gen. :  Wearing  shoes  or  boots,  not  sandals. 

2.  Spec. :    Pertaining  or  belonging  t«  that) 
branch  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  which  did  not 
accept  the  reform  of  St.  Teresa.    [DISCALCED.  J 

"Subject  to  the  Father-General  of  the  calced  Car 
melites."— Ifitt  LocUtart :  Life  of  St.  Term  (Note  C.). 

*  cal-c,e'-don,  s.    [CALCEDONY.]    A  foul  vein 
like  calcedony  in  some  precious  stones.  (Ask.) 


boil,  boy;  pout.  JolH;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9bln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  —  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -dre.  fee,  -  bel,  der. 
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calcedonic— calcium 


eal-ce-ddn'-Ic,  cal-ce-«lo'-ni-an,  a.  [Lat. 
calcedonius  —  a  calcedony.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  calcedony. 

•  cal-ce'-don-y,  s.    [CHALCEDONY.]. 
cal-ci'-i-fonn,  a-     [Lat.  calceus  =  a  shoe  ; 
/orma=  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CALCEOLATE  (q.v.). 

Cal-ce'-O-la,  s.  [  Lat.  calceolut  =  a  little  shoe 
or  slipper  ;  calceus  =  a  shoe.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  brachiopod  mollusca,  of 
the  family  Orthidse,  the  bivalve  shell  of  which 
is  somewhat  slipper-shaped.  It  is  fossil  only, 
being  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 

Cal-9e-6-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  calceolarius  =  a 
shoemaker,  from  calceolus  =  a  little  shoe,  a 
slipper  ;  calceus  —  a  shoe.) 

1.  Bot.  <t  Hortic. :  A  well-known  and  beauti- 
ful genus  of  plants— order  Scrnpliulariaceta 
The  resemblance  to  a  shoe  is  in  the  bilabiate 
corolla  of  the  best-known  species,  the  elon- 
gated lower  lip  of  which  is  inflated  and  turned 
down.  The  stamens  are  only  two.  The 
species,  which  are  numerous,  come  from  South 
America,  chiefly  from  the  western  slope  or  side 
of  the  Andes.  The  greater  number  have 
yellow  flowers,  others  are  purple,  whilst  in  a 
few  the  two  colours  are  intermingled.  The 
roots  of  Calceolaria  arachnoida  are  collected 
in  Chili,  where  they  are  called  relbun,  and  are 
used  for  dyeing  woollen  cloth  crimson.  Vari- 
ous calceolarias  are  cultivated  in  this  country. 

cal  96  -6  late,  a.  [Lat.  calceolus  =  a  little 
shoe,  a  slipper,  and  Eng.  stiff,  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  a  shoe  or  slipper. 
Examples,  the  petals  of  the  orchid  Cypripe- 
dium  and  the  Calceolaria,  or  Slipper-plant. 

cal  -965,  calx  e?,  s.  pi.    [CALX.] 

cal  -910,  a.  [From  Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis)  =• 
lime,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  lime,  as  calcic 
carbonate,  calcic  oxide. 

cal~9if  '-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis) 
=  lime,  chalk  ;  fero  =  to  bear.  ] 

M in. :  Containing  or  producing  calcite  or 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Cal-clf-ic,  a.  [Eng.  calci/(y) ;  -ic.]  Calciferous, 
calcic.  (Huxley:  Physiol.,  ch.  12.) 

t  cal-cir-I-ca'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  calx  (genit. 
calcis)  =  lime  ;  facio  =  to  make.]  The  process 
of  being  converted  into  a  stony  substance 
containing  lime. 

"...  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  solid  muss  of 
fully  formed  bone  U  formed  by  the  calcification  of  this 
tissue.'—  Carpenter :  Principlet  of  Phyiiology,  p.  203. 

cal'-cl-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CALCIFY.] 

"  Calcified  teeth  are  peculiar  to  the  vertebrates,  and 
may  be  defined  as  bodies  primarily,  if  not  perma- 
nently, distinct  from  the  skeleton,  consisting  of  a 
cellular  and  tubular  basis  of  animal  matter  containing 
earthy  particles,  a  fluid,  and  a  vascular  pulp."— Owen : 
Anat.  of  Vertebrate!. 

t  cal  91  form,  a.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis)  = 
lime  ;  forma  =  form,  appearance.]  In  the 
form  of  chalk  or  lime. 

C&L'-$i-fy,v.t.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis)  =  lime; 
facio  (pass./o)  =  to  make.]  To  convert  into 
lime. 

-Were  this  sheath  actually  dentmal  in  tissue  and 
united  to  the  Jaw-bone,  the  resemblance  to  the  Lepi- 
dusiren  would  be  closer  ;  but  it  Is  never  calcified,  and 
Is  shed  during  the  progress  of  the  metamorphosis."— 
Owen  :  Anat.  of  Vertebrates 

cal  9i-man-glte,   s.    [From  Lat.  cold  urn ; 
Eng.  mang(anese) ;  and  suff.  -ite  (Afi«.)(q  v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  SPABTAITE  (q.v.). 

•  cal'-cl-mine,  s.    [Lat.  calx  (genit.  cakis)  = 
lime.]    A  su]>erior  kind  of  white  or  coloured 
wash  for  walls.    (Webster.) 

*  cal'-cl-mine,  v.  t.    [CALCIMINE,  *.]   To  wash 
over  with  calcimine  ;  as,  "to  calcimine  walls." 
(Hart.) 

t  cal-9i -na-ble,  a.  [Eng.  calein(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  calcined ;  that  may  be  cal- 
cined. 

"  Not  fermenting  with  acids,  and  Imperfectly  calcin- 
able  in  a  great  fire/1— UUl :  FouiU.  Of  Granite. 


*  cal'-cln-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  calcinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  cakino  =  to  calcine.l  To  calcine. 

"...  first,  it  indurateth,  then  maketh  fragile,  and 
lastly  it  doth  calcinate."- Bacon  :  fiat.  Hist. 

calkin  a  tion,  *  cal  ci  na-ci  oun,  s. 
[Low  Lat.  calcinattis,  pa.  par.  of  calcino  =  to 
calcine.] 

1.  The  operation  of  expelling  from  a  sub- 
stance by  heat,  either  water  or  volatile  water 
combined  with  it.    Thus,  the  process  of  burn- 
ing lime,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  is  one  of 
cakination.     The  result  of  exposing  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  to  heat,  and  the  removal  of 
its  carbonic  acid,  is  the  production  of  calcined 
magnesia.      The   term    was,    by  the   earlier 
chemists,  applied  only  when  the  substance  ex- 
posed to  heat  was  reduced  to  a  calx,  or  to  a 
friable  powder,  this  being  frequently  the  oxide 
of  a  metal.    It  is  now,  however,  used  when 
any  body  is  subjected  even  to  a  process  of 
wasting.    (Ure.)  Marble,  limestone,  and  chalk, 
which  are  all  carbonates  of  lime,  are  deprived 
of  their  carbonic  acid  and  watei  by  calcina- 
tion.   It  also  deprives  copper  and  other  ores 
of  their  sulphur,  the  sulphurets  being  oxidized 
and    sulphuric    acid   being   disengaged   and 
volatilised.    (Knight.) 

"  Oure  fourueys  eke  of  calcinacioun.'' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,732. 

"  Adustion  causeth  blackness  and  calcination  white- 
ness. '—Bacon :  Workt  (ed.  1765),  vol.  1.,  ch  xi. 

2.  The  operation  of  reducing  a  metal  to  an 
oxide ;  oxidation. 

*  3.  The  result  of  the  process  of  calcining. 

calcination-pot,  s.  A  sort  of  crucible 
used  for  preparing  animal  charcoal. 

t  cal'-Cl-na-tdr-Sr,  s.  [Low  Lat.  calcinatori- 
um.  \  A  ve'ssel  or  crucible  used  in  calcination. 

cal'-Cine,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  calciner  ;  Low  Lat.  cal- 
cino ;  Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis)  =  chalk.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  reduce  to  a  powder. 

"Moses,  with  an  actual  fire  calcined,  or  burnt  the 
golden  calf  unto  powder. '—Sir  T.  Browne:  Religio 
Medici. 

"  The  turf  being,  as  it  were,  calcined  by  the  scorching 
hoofs  of  their  diabolical  partners. "  —  Scott:  Black 
Dwarf,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  reduce  a  metal  to  an  oxide  ;  to  oxidize. 

*  3.  To  utterly  consume. 

"  This  earth  at  last  shall  be  calcined." 

B.  More :  Enthas.  Triumph. 

*  IL  Figuratively :  To  consume. 

"  You  by  a  chaste  chimicke  Art, 
Calcine  fraile  love  to  pietie." 

Babing.on:  Cottar  a. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  be  reduced  to  a  powder  ; 
to  become  calcined. 

".  .  .  in  a  very  strong  heat,  calcining  without 
fusion."— Newton :  Opticks. 

cal'-cined,  pa.  par.  &  a.    {CALCINE,  v.] 

1.  Reduced  to  a  powder. 

"  Antimony  calcined  or  reduced  to  ashe*."— Browne : 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  Oxidized. 

"  When  a  decoction  of  meat  is  effectually  screened 
from  ordinary  air,  and  supplied  solely  with  calcined 
air,  putrefaction  never  sets  iu."—Tyndull :  Frag,  of 
Science,  '.ad.  ed.,  xi.  'Ml. 

t  cal'-ci-ner,  s.    [CALCINE.] 

1.  Gen. :  Oue  who,  or  that  which,  calcines. 

2.  Spec. :  A  calcining  or  roasting  furnace. 

cal-91  nirig,  *  cal-cen-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
£  s.  [CALCINE,  a.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  partic.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  reducing  to  a 
powder ;  calcination. 

"  ID  amalgam ynge  and  calcenynge." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,699. 

calcining  furnace,  s.  A  large  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  having  a  fire  at  one  end,  two 
chimneys  at  opposite  corners,  four  doors  at 
which  the  operation  is  observed,  the  rabbles 
introduced,  and  the  material  withdrawn,  and 
hoppers  above  by  which  the  ore  is  introduced, 
(Kniglit.) 

cal  91  ni   trc,   «.    [Lat  calx  (genit.  calcis)  = 
lime,  and  nitre  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  NITROCALCITE  (q.v.). 

*  cal'-cln-ize,  v.t.     [CALCINE.]     To  calcine. 

(Sylvester :  Du  Bartas.) 

cal-cI-6-ce-le''s-tite,  s.  [Lat.  cabins  = 
pertaining  to  lime  ;  calx  (genit.  calcis)  -  lime ; 


cwlestii,  celestis  =  heavenly,  sky-blue  ;  caecum 
=  heaven.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Celestite  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  lime. 

cSl-cI-o-feV-rite,  s.  [Lat.  cakius  =pertain- 
ing  to  lime  ;  calx  (gen.  calcis)  =  lime  ;ferr(um) 
=  iron;  suff.  -ite  (JV/i7i)(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  sulphur,  yellow  or  yellow  mineral, 
from  Battenberg  in  'Bavaria.  Sp.  gr.,  2'53— 
2'529.  Compos.  :  Phosphoric  acid,  34 '01 ;  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  24 '34;  alumina,  2'i>0;  mag- 
nesia, 2-65  ;  lime,  14 '81 ;  hydrogen,  20  "56. 

cal-9i-sp6n'-gi-8e,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cote 
(genit.  cakis)  =  lime,  zudspongia  =  a  sponge.] 
[SPONOE.] 

Zool. :  Calcareous  sponges.  One  of  the 
leading  divisions  of  Spongida  (sponges),  the 
others  being  Keratoda  (horny  sponges), 
Silicispongiae  (siliceous  sponges),  and  Myxo- 
spongiae  (sponges  with  neither  a  horny  nor  a 
siliceous  skeleton).  The  living  species  of  cal- 
careous sponges  have  a  skeleton  composed  of 
spicula  of  lime,  and  are  generally  free  and  in- 
dependent cf  each  other. 

cal^J-spon'-gi-an,    s.       [CALCISPONQI^.] 

Any  individual  of  the  calcispongi*  ;  a  chalk 

sponge. 
cal'-9lte,  s.    [Lat.  calx  (geiiit.  calcis)  =  chalk, 

and  surf,  -ite  (q.v.).]    Crystallised  carbonate  of 

lime.     [ICELAND-SPAR.] 

cal^I-tra'-pa,  s.  [Ital.  calcatrippa  =  the 
star-thistle.]  [CALTROP.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  the  Star-thistle,  Centaurea 
cakitrapa. 

*  cal'-Cl-trate,  v.  t.  &  i.   [O.  Fr.  calcitrer ;  Lat. 
cakitro  =  to  kick,  from  calx  (genit.  calcis)  =  a 
heel.]      To   kick,    to   spurn.       (Cotgrave   <£ 
Cockeram.) 

*  cal-cl-tra'-tion,  s.     [From  Eng.  cakitrate 
(q.v.),  and  suff.  -ion.  ]    The  act  of  kicking. 

"  The  birth  of  the  child  is  caused  partly  by  its  cal- 
citra/ion,  breaking  the  membranes  in  which  itlietb," 
—Rou:  Arcana  Microcormi,  1652,  p.  62. 

CaT-ci-um,  s.  [From  Lat.  calx  (genit.  cakis) 
=  lime.] 

Chem. :  A  dyad  metallic  element.  Symbol, 
Ca;  atomic  weight,  40 ;  sp.gr.,  1*57.  Obtained 
by  Davy  by  decomposing  the  chloride  by 
electricity  ;  also  by  heating  the  iodide  with 
sodium  in  a  closed  vessel.  Calcium  is  a  brass- 
yellow,  ductile,  malleable  metal,  which  oxidises 
in  damp  air ;  it  decomposes  water,  and  dis- 
solves easily  in  dilute  acids.  Heated  in  the 
air,  it  melts  at  red  heat,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  orange  light.  Calcium  occurs  in  nature 
chiefly  as  a  carbonate,  silicate,  and  sulphate. 
Calcium  oxide,  CaO,  called  also  Lime,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  carbonate  of  calcium  to 
redness.  It  is  a  white,  earthy,  infusible 
powder,  phosphorescent  at  high  temperatures ; 
it  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  readily  absorbs 
carbonic  anhydride.  It  unites  vigorously 
with  water,  throwing  out  great  heat,  and 
forms  a  hydrate,  CaOI^O,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  used  in  medicine 
as  lime-water.  Impure  lime  mixed  with  sand 
forms  mortar. 

Calcium  sulphate,  CaSO.j,  Found  as  hydride 
as  gypsum,  CaSO^H.jO,  and  selenite  and  ala- 
baster. The  water  is  given  off  by  heating  it, 
and  a  white  powder  is  left,  which  dissolves 
in  500  parts  of  cold  water.  Mixed  with  water, 
it  sets  in  a  hard  substance ;  it  is  used  under 
the  name  of  plaster  of  Paris  for  making  casts 
of  medals  and  statues,  &c. 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs,  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  limestone,  marble,  chalk,  Ac. 
It  occurs  crystallised  as  calc-spar  and  ara- 
gonite.  Calcium  carbonate  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  dissolved  by  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  gas  ;  it  is  deposited  from  this 
solution  by  boiling,  hence  boiler  deposits. 

Calcium  phosphates  occur  in  the  bones  of 
animals  and  are  native  in  Apatite.  [PHOS- 
PHATES./ 

Calcium  chloride,  CaClo,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  white  prismatic  crystals;  it  is 
ve'ry  deliquescent.  Fused  calcium  chloride  is 
used  to  dry  gases,  &c.  It  absorbs  ammonia  gas. 

Calcium  fluoride,  CaFl2)  occurs  as  fluor  spar. 

Calciiim  sulphides  and  phosphides  have  been 
obtained.  Salts  of  calcium  are  not  precipitated 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sre,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce  =  e.     ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 
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hv  H-jS,  eitlier  in  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution. 
Alkaline  carlionates  and  aminouia  carbonate 
give  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess; 
oxalate  of  ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate 
from  a  neutral  solution  ;  the  precipitate  is  not 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  A  solution  of  sulphate 
of  calcium  gives  no  precipitate.  The  chloride 
gives  an  orange-red  flame  with  alcohol.  The 
spectrum  of  calcium  gives  several  character- 
istic lilies,  especially  an  orange-red  and  a 
green  line.  Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching 
powder,  if  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and 
calcium  hypochlorite. 

1[  Calcium  Arsenate  (Min.)  is  =  Pharma- 
colite  ;  Calcium  Morosilicute  =  Datholite  ; 
Calcium  Carbonate  =  (1)  Calcite,  (2)  Aragonite  ; 
Calcium  Culumbate  =  (1)  Microlite,  ('2)  Azorite  ; 
Calcium  Phosphate  =  Apatite  ;  Calcium  Silicate 
=  (1)  Wollastonite,  (2)  Okenite  ;  Calcium  Sul- 
phate =  Selfnite  ;  and  Calcium  Tungstate  = 
Scheelite,  all  which  see. 

calcium-light,  ».  The  Drummond  or 
oxyhydiogen  light,  in  which  streams  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  are  directed  and  inflamed  upon 
a  ball  of  lime  whose  incandescence  gives  a  very 
vivid  and  brilliant  light  IDRUMMOKD-LIGHT.] 
(Knight.) 


a.    [From  Lat.  cote  (genit. 
calcis)—  limestone,  lime,  and  voro  =  to  devour.] 
But.  :  Eating  into  or  corroding  a  limestone 
rock.    (R.  lira  ion,  1874.) 

•  Cal-CO-gr£ph'-I-cal,  a.    [From  Eng.  ca7co- 
graph(y);   -ical.]     Pertaining  to  calcography 
(q.v.). 

*  cal-cog'-raph-y,  «.    [Or.  *oAicfo  (Joftos)  = 

brass,  and  ypa^ij  (yra^he)  =  a  writing,  drawing, 
from  ypd4>u  (grapho)  =  to  write-.]  The  art  of 
engraving  on  brass. 

"The  histories  of  refining  :  of  making  copperas  ;  of 

making   alum  ;—  of   calcoaraphy  ;    of    enamelling."  — 

Stn-at  :  UM.  of  R.  Hoc.,  p.  258. 

cal-cour'-an-lte,  s.     [From  Ger.  cah-ouranit, 
kalk-uran.il;  kalk  —  chalk,  and  urciitft  =  uraii- 
ite(q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  AUTUNITE  (q.v.). 

calc'-sm-ter,  s.  [Ger.  kalk  =  chalk,  and 
sinter  =  dross.]  The  incrustations  of  carbonate 
of  lime  upon  the  ground  ;  or  the  pendulous 
conical  pieces,  willed  stalactites,  attached  to 
the  roofs  of  caverns,  &c.  (Ure.) 

calc  -spar,  s.  [Ger.  kalk  =chalk,  and  Eng. 
spar  (i[.  v.).]  Crystallised  carbonate  of  lime 
or  calcite.  [CALCAREOUS-SPAR.] 

cilc'-tuff,  s.  [Ger.  kalk  =  chalk,  and  tuff  = 
tufa  (q.v.).]  A  formation  of  carbonate  of 
lime  from  the  deposits  of  springs,  &c.  [CAL- 
CAREOUS-TUFA.] 

t  calc-n-la-bfl'-l-tjr,  s.  [Eng.  calculate); 
ability.]  Possibility  or  capability  of  being 
calculated,  estimated,  or  provided  for. 

calc  -u-la-ble,  a.  [Fr.  calculable.]  Capable 
of  being  calculated. 

"  The  man.  become  mature, 
Would  at  a  calculable  day  discard  .  .  ." 

llrnwiiing  :  Kail  C'ott.  ft.  Cap.  Country. 
"  I  have  made  every  calculable  provision."—  W.  Toy- 
tor  :  Monthly  Hag. 

Calc'-U-lar-y,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  calcularius,  from 
calculus  =  a  little  stone  ;  calx  =  (1)  lime, 
chalk  ;  (2)  a  pebble.] 

A.  As  atlj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  the 
disease  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 


and  noxious  to  him.  by  reason 
ity  and  corpulency."— Bp.  (iuiir 
\rtgg.  1660.  p.  218. 


"Motion  was  ted i 
of  his  calcalary  in 
den  :  Life  of  Up.  lii 

B.  As  snbst.:   A  mass  of  small  stony  lumps 
found  in  the  pear  and  other  fruits. 

calc  -u-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  calotlatus,  pa. 
par.  of  oilciilo  —  to  reckon  by  means  of  peb- 
bles ;  from  calculus  =  a  little  stone,  a  pebble  ; 
dimin.  of  call  —  (1)  lime,  chalk  ;  (2)  a  stone, 
pebble.  In  Fr.  calculer ;  Sp.  calcular;  Itai. 
ca.lcuiu.re.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  compute,  to  reckon  up  in  number. 

"  If,  in  ralculitting  the  number*  of  the  people,  we 
take  in  the  multitudes  that  emigrate  to  the  planta- 
tion*."— VoldtniUh:  Essays 

_  *2.  To  divine  or  prognosticate  by  the  situa- 
tion of  the  planets  at  a  certain  time. 

"A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth  * 

Shaketp. :  2  Hen.  VI..  iv.  L 


"  Who  were  there  then  in  the  world,  to  observe  the 
births  of  those  tirat  lueu,  and  calculate  their  nativi- 
ties."— llentli-y. 

IL  Figuratively :  To  arrange  or  adjust  for  a 
purpose.     (Seldom  used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 
"  I  ciilfui'tte  my  remedy  for  this  one  individual  king- 
dom of  Ireland.  —Suu/t .  Modest  PrvjxaaL 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  calculations  ;  prognosticate. 

Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  the 

Why  old  men  fool  and  children  . 

Shake*?.  :  Juliat  Caaar,  L  3. 

2.  To  form  one's  opinion  on  ;   to  reckon  or 
depend  on  ;  to  expect.    (Culluiiuial,  and  chiefly 
American.) 

^|  Generally  used  with  the  prep,  on  before 
the  matter  on  which  the  opinion  is  formed. 

calc  -u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  &a.    [CALCULATE,  v.] 

"  Carsar  .  .  .  did  set  forth  an  excellent  an  .  perfect 
kalendar,  more  exactly  calculated,  than  any  other 
that  was  before,"— Jforth  :  Plutarch,  p.  012. 

calc  -u-la-tmg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CAL- 
CULATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"With  his  cool,  calculating  disposition,  he  easily 
got  the  better  of  his  ardent  rival  "—Godwin  :  HI.  Leon. 

C.  As  substantive:    The  act  or  process  of 
computing,  reckoning,  or  estimating. 

calculating  engine,  s.  The  same  as 
CALCULATING  MACHINE  (q.v.). 

"  Such  are  the  facts  which,  by  a  certain  adjustment 
of  the  calcii  atiny  engine,  would  lie  presented  t.)  the 
ol>server."—  llabbage :  Ifinth  /Iridgewater  Treatise, 
ch.  ii. 

calculating  machine,  s.  A  machine 
for  making  arithmetical  calculations  with 
speed  and  accuracy.  The  simplest  one  is  the 
alwcus  (q.v.).  The  best  known  of  sucli  ma- 
chines is  that  which  Babbage  was  employed  by 
the  British  Government  to  construct!  He 
began  the  work  in  1821,  and  continued  it  for 
about  twelve  years,  till  1833,  at  an  expense  of 
£15,000,  after  which  it  was  abandoned.  The 
part  completed  is  preserved  in  tlie  library  of 
King's  Col  lege.  A  mod  i  fi  cat  i»n  of  Pabl  >ai;e's  in- 
vention isnow  in  useatthe  AlbanyObservatory. 

*  ealc'-n-la-ting  (z\  a.    [Lnt.  cnlmhts  -  a 
stone,  pebble.]    Turning  into,  or  forming  into 
a  calculus  or  stone  in  the  bladder.     (Topse/l.) 

+  calC'-U-la-ting-ly,  a<lv.  [Eng.  calculating 
(1);  -ly. ]  In  the  manner  of  one  calculating; 
by  way  of  calculation. 

calc-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  calculus  =  a  small 
stone,  a  peblile,  because  pebbles  were  of  old 
used  in  this  country,  as  they  still  are  among 
some  uncivilised  tribes,  as  aids  in  counting  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ation.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act   of  calculating,   reckoning,    or 
computing  in  numbers. 

"  One  Bartholomew  Scu'let  .  .  .  hath  by  calculation 
found  the  very  day."— /fctirjyA :  Uiit.  of  \Vorla,  bk.  ill., 
ch.  23. 

"  And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell. 
By  calculation  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow ." 

Wnrdtwor  a  :  Excursion,  bk.  vt 

2.  The  result  of  an  arithmetical  computa- 
tion or  reckoning. 

"  If  we  suppose  our  present  rtlcidntlm,  the  Phoenix 
now  in  nature  will  lie  tlie  sixth  from  the  creation." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours. 

TT.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  estimating  the  force 
and  result  of  circumstances. 

2.  The   result    of    such    estimation  ;    the 
opinion  formed  of  circumstances. 

"The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all  the 
calculations  of  tlie  best  informed  in.UUciaus  sj  that 
time,'—  ilacaulaa:  Bat.  Eitg.,  ch.  xx. 

*  calc-U-la  -tive,  a.    [Formed  by  analogy  of 
other  adjectives  from  an  imaginary  Lat.  calcu- 
lativus  ;  from  calculus  —  a  pebble,  stone.  J   Per- 
taining to  calculation  ;  involving  calculation. 

"Persons  bred  in  trade  have  in  general  a  much 
better  idea,  by  long  habits  of  i-alculatiee  dealings,  .  " 
—Burke  :  On  the  Popery  Lam. 

calc'-n-la-tor,  *  calk  -e -la-tour,  s.    fFr. 
calculateiir ;  Lat.  calculator  =  one  who  reckons ; 
calculus  —  a  pebble,  stone.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  (of  per srms): 
1.  One  who  reckons  or  computes  by  num- 
bers ;  a  computer. 
*  2.  One  who  prognosticates  by  astrolrxry. 

"...  cnlkela'oun  and  utrouoinye  ~—  Wyclife : 
Select  Workt,  p.  4«8. 

3.  One  who  estimates  the  force  or  effect  of 
causes  ;  one  who  calculates  results. 


"Ambition  is  no  exact  calculator.     Avarice  itself 
does  not  calculate  strictly  wtien  it  frames."— Uurkt : 
On  Shortening  ,  he  Du.rw.iun  oj  Parliament*. 
IL  Technically  (of  tilings) : 

1.  An  arithmometer  of  a  certain  type.    (See 
Kitight :  Pract.  Diet.  Median.,  i.  143,  for  a  de- 
scription and  figure  of  it.) 

2.  A  kind  of  orrery  (q.v.)  invented  by  Per. 
gusou. 

*  calc'-u-la-tor-y,  o.    [Lat  calculatorim  = 
pertaining  to  calculation  ;  calculus  =  a,  pebble, 
stone.]    Pertaining  to  calculation. 

"That  other  calculator^  01  figure-casting  astrology 
.  .  .~—aall .  Catet  of  Coiucieiice. 

*  calc'-ule,  s.    [Lat.  calculus  —  a  pebble  used 
in  counting.]     Reckoning,  computation,  cal- 
culation.] 

"The  general  catriite,  which  was  made  in  the  last 
penuni'Uiatiou,  exceeded  eight  millions."  —  Uowel : 
Vocal  Forea. 

*  calc  -ulc,    *  cal'-cu-len,    *  cal'-kyll, 
cal   kil,  *  cal   cle,  v.t.    [Fr.  calculer;  Lat. 

ca/culo  =.  to  calculate;  fiom  calculus  =  & 
pelible  used  in  counting.)  [CALCULATE.]  To 
calculate,  compute. 


*  calc  ulcd,    *  cal  klcd,    *  cal  kiled, 
pa.  par.  or  a.     [CALCLLE,  i'.J 

"  Astromomyers  al  so  aren  at  ere  whittes  end 
Oi  that  was  calculed  of  the  clymat  the  contrary* 
they  fyudeth."  Fieri  I'luug/iman,  p.  2*1. 

calC'-U-li,  s.  pi.    [CALCULUS.] 

*  calc- u -ling,      cal  ku  lyngc,   *  kal'- 
ku-lynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CALCULE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  £partic.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :  Tlie  act  of  calculating; 
calculation. 

"  When  this  kalkas  knew  by  calc-lynge." 

Chaucer:  TroUu4,LTl. 

*  calc'-u-lose,    *  calc  -u-loiis,   a.      [Lat 

crilcultisiis  —  full  of  pebbles  or  sto»es  ;  mlculut 
=  a  pebble,  a  stone.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Full  of  stones,  stony,  gritty. 

"  The  feldes  calculate,  eke  harde  and  drie." 

/•allodial,  ii.  40. 
2.  Medicine: 

(1)  Affected  with  stone  in  the  bladder;  suf- 
fering from  calculus. 

"  I  have  found,  by  owning  the  kidneysof  arnfcu/ou* 
person,  that  ti.e  stone  is  funned  earner  than  I  hav« 
suggested. ' — S/utrp.  I 

(2)  Of  the  nature  of  a  calculus. 

"The  volatile  salt  of  urine  will  coagulate  spirits  of 
wine  :  and  thus.  i>erhaps  tin  stuiies  or  cut'-  lof  coo- 
cretions  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  may  be  produced. " 
—Browne :  I'ulgar  Errourt. 

cflc'-n-lus,  s.  [In  Fr.  calcul ;  Sp.  culculo; 
Port.'calculafao  =  the  mathematical  calculus; 
cvlculo  =  a  calculus  (in  Med.) ;  Ital.  calcolo,  or 
calculo;  all  from  Lat.  calculus  —  (I)  a  small 
stone  or  jiebble,  (2)  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
(3,  4,  ic.)  a  stone  used  for  voting  or  one  for 
reckoning,  &e.] 

1.  Among  the  old  Romans :   A  stone  used  for 
voting.    At  trials  white  and  black  stones  were 
thus  employed,  the  white  expressing  a  vote 
for  acquittal  and  the  black  for  condemnation. 

2.  Med.  :    The   medical  term   for  what    is 
popularly  known   as  stone.    Calculi   vary  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pigeon's  egjr,  and 
even  larger,  and  weigli  from  a  few  grains  to 
several  ounces.      They    deiive   their  special 
name  and  character  as  well  from  tlie  organs  of 
the  body  in  which  they  are  found  as  Iroin  the 
constituents    of   which    they  are    composed. 
Thus,  for  example,   a  calculus  found  in  the 
kidney  or  ureter  is  called  renal,  in  the  bladder 
vesical,   and   so   on ;    but,  according    to   its 
chemical  composition,  it  would  also  1  e  called 
either  (1)  uric  (lithic)  acid  calculus,  or  (2)  ox- 
alic (mulberry)   calculus,    or   (3)  pbnsphatlo 
calculus.      Calculi  derived  from  the  bile  are 
also   found    in    the  gall-bladder,   and  in  the 
biliary  and  intestinal  ducts,  where  they  receive 
the   name  of  gall-stones,  or    biliary    calculi. 
Those  found  in  the  salivary  glands  are  called 
salivary  calculi. 

3.  Math. :  Any  branch  of  mathematics  which 
may  involve  or  lead  to  calculation.     In  this 
sweeping  sense  it  embraces  the  whole  science, 
with  the  exception  of  pure  geometry-     1  l'U« 
there  may  be  a  calculus  of  functions,  a  calcu- 
lus of  variations,  &c..  but  the  leading  (livili"M 
of  the  subject  are  the  Differential  and  the  In- 
tegral Calculus. 

Calculus  of  functions :  The  calculus  in  which 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  JdM;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  = 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Jion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -tre,  ic.  =  bel.  ten 
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what  is  sought  is  the  form  of  a  function,  and 
not  its  value  in  any  particular  case,  nor  the 
condition  under  which  it  may  have  a  particu- 
lar value. 

Calculus  of  variations :  A  method  in  which 
the  laws  of  dependance,  binding  together 
variable  quantities,  are  themselves  subject  to 
change. 

The  Differential  Calcidus  is  a  method  of  in- 
vestigating mathematical  questions  by  mea- 
suring the  ratio  of  certain  indefinitely  small 
quantities  called  differentials.  (DIFFERENTIAL.  ] 

Imaginary  Calculus:  A  method  of  investi- 
gating the  nature  of  imaginary  quantities 
required  to  fulfil  apparently  impossible  con- 
ditions. The  result  proves  that  all  absurdities 
in  geometry  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into 
attempts  to  measure  a  straight  line  in  a  direc- 
tion different  from  that  of  its  length. 

The  Integral  Calculus  reverses  the  process 
which  obtains  in  the  differential  calculus, 
that  is,  it  reasons  out  from  the  ratio  of  the 
indefinitely  small  changes  of  two  or  more  mag- 
nitudes, the  magnitudes  themselves,  or,  as  it 
is  technically  stated,  from  the  differential  of 
an  algebraic  expression  it  finds  the  expression 

itself.      [INTEGRAL.] 

•  Oald,  a.  It  *.    [COLD.]    (0.  Eng.  £  Scotch.) 

"  Thy  curse  ill  clot  mot  calder  keue." 

far.  Eng.  AMI.  Poemt;  Pearl,  820. 

oal'-der-a,  s.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  term  for  the 
deep  caldron-like  cavities  which  occur  on  the 
summits  of  extinct  volcanoes.  (Stormonth.) 

cal'-der-ite,  ».  [Apparently  from  the  pro- 
per name  Calder,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral  from  Nepaul, 
said  by  Dana  to  be  nothing  but  massive  gar- 
net. The  British  Museum  Catalogue,  however, 
recognises  it  as  a  variety  of  garnet. 

cald'-rife,  a.    [CAULDRIFE.]    (Scotch.) 

cal  dron,    canl-dron,    *  cau  dron,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  caldron,  caudron,  chauldron ;  from  O. 
Fr.  caldaru  ;  Lat.  caldaria  =  caldron  ;  calidus 
=hot ;  from  caleo  =  to  be  hot ;  Sp.  cdlderon ; 
Ital  calderone.]  A  large  kettle  or  boiler. 

"And  he  struck  it  into  the  pail,  or  kettle,  or  cal- 
dron, or  pot ; .  .  ."—1  Him.  it  14. 

"The  limbs  yet  trembling,  in  the  colorant  boll." 
Dri/dm  :  Virgil :  j£neUL  i.  2M. 

*  cale  (1),  *.    [KAIL,  KALE.] 

» cale  (2),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Some 
kind  of  serpent. 

"A  feolle  worm,  cafes  and  manticores." 

King  Alitaunder,  7.0M. 

caT-e-a,  s.    [Gr.  KOAOS  (kalos)  =  beautiful.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  thirty  species,  natives  of  Mexico 
and  Brazil.  They  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs. 
C.  zacatechichi,  a  Mexican  species,  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  Juralillo,  and  is  said 
to  contain,  in  a  fresh  state,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  camphor.  The  leaves  of  C.  jamai- 
censis  are  said  to  be  powerfully  bitter,  and 
steeped  tn  wine  or  brandy  are  used  as  a 
stomachic  in  the  West  Indies.  (Treas.  o/Bot.) 

cal-e-a'-na,  s.  [Gr.  KOAOS  (kalos)  =  beautiful.] 
Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  a  few  brown- 
coloured  terrestrial  orchids,  natives  of  New 
Holland.  They  are  noticeable  for  their  lip, 
which  is  posticous,  peltate,  unguiculate,  and 
highly  irritable.  In  fine  weather  or  when  un- 
disturbed this  lip  bends  back  and  leaves  the 
column  uncovered ;  but  if  it  rains,  or  the 
plant  is  jarred,  down  goes  the  lip  over  the 
column,  which  it  boxes  up  securely.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

cal-eche ,  s.    [CALASH.] 

Cal-S-do'-nl-an,  a.  &  *.  [Lat  Caledonia  = 
Scotland.] 

A.  As  adjective :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Cale- 
donia, the  ancient  name  of  Scotland. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Caledonia  ;  a 
Scotchman. 

cal-ed'-6n-ite,  «.  [In  FT.  cattdonite;  Eng. 
Caledonia);  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
copper  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead. 
It  is  found  in  minute  bluish-green  crystals,  in 
association  with  other  ores  of  lead,  in  Lanark- 
shire. It  is  orthorhombic,  rather  brittle, 
translucent,  and  of  a  verdigris  or  bluish-green 
colour.  Sp.  gr.,  6'4.  Compos.  :  Sulphate  of 


lend,  56'8  ;  carbonate  of  lead,  S2-8 ;  carbonate 
of  copper,  11-4.  (Dana.) 

cal  -e-diict, ».    [CALIDUCT.] 

t  cal-S-fa'-cI-e  nt,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  coZe/actens, 
pr.  par.  of  calefacio  =  to  make  hot ;  calidus  = 
Lot ;  facio  =  to  make.] 

A.  -Is  adj. :   Causing  or  exciting  heat  or 
warmth. 

B.  As  substan.  :   A  medicine  or  preparation 
calculated  to  produce  heat  or  warmth. 

t  Cal-e-fac'-tion,  ».  [Fr.  calefaction  ;  Lat. 
calefactio  =  a  making  hot  or  warm  ;  calidus  = 
hot ;  factio  =  a  making  ;  from  facio  =  to 
make.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  anything  hot 
or  warm.    (Lit.  lijig.) 

".  .  .  by  a  motion  contrary  to  that  of  calefnriion, 
by  which  the  internal  imts  are  called  outwards."— 
Bobba. 

"...  thon  seekest  in  humility  to  be  enabled  to  a 
devout  lustre  and  calefaction  of  others."—  Waterhoute : 
Apology  for  Learning,  1C53,  p.  135. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  hot  or 
warm.    (Lit.  &jig.) 

"  A»  |if)  the  remembrance  of  calefaction  can  warm  a 
man  in  a  cold  frosty  night."—  More:  rhilos.  Poemt, 
cb.  2.  Pref. 

*  cal-e-fac'-tlve,  a.  [Formed  by  analogy  from 

Lat.  calefactus,  pa.  par.  of.  calefacio  =  to  make 
hot.]  Having  the  property  of  exciting  heat 
or  warmth. 

"  Calefaetive,  lucid,  and  penetrating  the  elementary 
matter.  '—Sale :  Prim.  Orig. 

cal-e-fac'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  calefactor  —  he  who 
or  that  which  makes  hot ;  Fr.  calefacteur.] 

1.  Gen. :   Anything  which  excites  wannth 
or  heat.  '  . 

2.  Spec. :  A  kind  of  stove.    (Tozer.) 

t  cal-e-fac'-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  calefactorius ; 
from  calefacio  =•  to  make  hot] 

A.  As  adj. :    Producing  heat  or  warmth  ; 
communicating  heat. 

"These  calefactory  engines  they  popped  down  under 
their  stalls,  .  .  ."—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  11, 1866. 

B.  As  substan. :  A  place  or  room  for  pro- 
ducing heat  or  warmth  ;  a  vessel  in  which  to 
heat  things.    (Ash.) 

t  caT-e-ry,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  calefio  =  to  become 
hot ;  calidus  =  hot ;  flo  =  to  become.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  made  hot ;  to 
be  heated. 

"Crystal  will  calefy  unto  electricity."— Browne : 
Vulgar  Erroun. 

B.  Trans. :  To  heat,  make  hot  or  warm. 

*  cal  -cm-bourg,  s.     [Of  uncertain  origin  ; 
supposed  to  be  from  a  certain  Count  Kahlem- 
berg,    noted    for    his    blunders    in    French. 
(Webster.).    Or  from  the  "Jester  of  Kahlen- 
berg,"  whose  name  was  Wigand  von  Theben, 
a  character  introduced  in  "Tyll  Eulenspiegel," 
a  German  tale.    (Brewer :  Phrase  and  Fable.).'] 
A  pun. 

cal  en  dar,  *  cal  -«n  derc,  *  kal'-en- 
dar,  *  kal  en-der,  s.  &  a.  [LtLt.calendarium 
=  an  account-book  of  interest  kept  by  money- 
lenders, so  called  from  the  interest  being  due 
on  the  calends  (Lat.  cakndcv),  or  first  of  each 
month.]  [CALENDS.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  A  register  or  list  of  the  days  of  the  year, 
according  to  its  divisions  into  days,  weeks, 
and  months,  showing  the  various  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  holidays,  festivals,  &c. 

"  Cursed  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  appear : 
Let  It  be  blotted  from  the  calendar. 

Dryilen:  Palamon  A  Arcite,  11.  90. 
"  What  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letter  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  111  the  calendar  t" 

Shaketp. :  Ming  John,  iii.  1. 

*  (2)  An  almanac. 

"Give  me  a  calendar. 
Who  saw  the  nun  to-day  i" 

Shaketp. :  Jiich.  ///.,  v.  & 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  artificial  almanac. 

"  Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
A  calendar  of  flow'rs,  pluck'd  as  they  blow." 
Wordtworth :  £xcur$ion,  bk.  vi. 

(2)  A  list  or  register,  a  roll. 

". . .  thecare  I  have  had  to  even  your  content,  I  wish 
might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  iny  punt  endea- 
vours."—Shaketp.:  All'i  Well,  1.  8. 

(3)  A  compendium,  an  abstract,  or  epitome. 


"  Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him.  he  is  the  card  0* 
calendar  of  gentry,  for  you  shall  find  in  him  the  con- 
tinent of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  tee."—S>ui>ieip.: 
Hamlet,  v.  I 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  catalogue  or  abstract  of  state  papers. 

2.  Law:  A  list  or  register  of  eases  to  be 
tried  in  a  court  of  law  ;    a  register  of  the 
names  of  prisoners. 

"  The  usuage  is  for  the  judge  to  sign  the  calendar,  or 
list  of  all  the  prisoners  names."— Blavkstone:  Com- 
ment, bk.  iv.  cb.  30. 

"  Rhadamauthus,  who  tries  the  lighter  causes  below, 
leaving  to  his  two  brethren  the  heavy  calendar!  .  .  . 
—Lamb  :  Last  Euayt  of  Elia. 

3.  Astron.&  Chron. :  The  Roman  calendar 
'  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus 

about  738  B.C.,  and  modified  by  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  about  713  B.c.  In  46  B.C.,  Julius  Caesar, 
giving  effect  to  the  calculations  of  Sosigenes, 
an  Alexandrian  mathematician  aiul  astrono- 
mer, reformed  the  calendar,  and  introduced 
the  Julian  style,  by  which  the  year  was  made 
to  consist  of  3(55  days,  with  366  every  fourth 
or  leap  year.  He  commenced  it  also  with 
January  1st,  the  adjustment  producing  one 
year  of  confusion,  which  contained  445 
days.  Had  the  solar  year  consisted  of  365 
days,  6  hours,  the  Julian  calendar  would 
have  been  perfect ;  but  its  real  length  is  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  454  seconds.  The 
operation  of  the  odd  minutes  and  seconds 
continued  during  the  next  fifteen  centuries, 
having  again  deranged  the  calendar  ten  days. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  made  AD.  1582  consist  of 
355  days  only,  and  otherwise  adjusted  the 
calendar.  Roman  Catholic  countries  at  once 
adopted  the  reform.  Protestant  states  one 
after  another  followed  the  example,  whilst 
Russia  and  the  Greek  Church  conserved  the 
old  Julian  arrangement.  When  the  new  style 
was  adopted  in  England  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1752,  eleven  days  required  to  be  struck  out, 
the  3rd  of  October  being  called  the  14th. 
From  this  time  the  difference  began  between 
new  and  old  style.  To  prevent  further  de- 
rangement the  Gregorian  arrangements  pro- 
vide that  only  one  in  four  of  the  years  ending 
centuries  shall  be  leap  years  ;  thus  the  years 
1700  and  1800  were  not  leap  years,  nor  will 
1900  be,  but  2000  will. 

B.  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compounds.) 

calendar-clock,  s.  A  clock  which  indi- 
cates not  merely  the  hour  and  minute  of  the 
day,  but  also  the  day  of  the  week  and  month, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  year  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  (Knight.) 

calendar-month,  s.  A  month  which, 
if  it  be  January,  has  31  days,  if  February, 
has  28  or  29,  if  March,  has  31,"  &c. 

cal'-en-dar,  r. (.  [CALENDAR,*.]  To  register; 
set  down  In  a  list.  Especially  said  of  insert- 
ing in  the  Calendar  of  Saints. 

"  Than  miuiy  just  and  holy  men,  whose  name* 
Are  register  d  and  calendar'd  for  saints." 

Tennyton:  St.  Simeon  Stylitet. 

"Twelve  have  been  martyrs  for  religion,  of  whom 
ten  are  calendared  for  saints."—  Waterhoute:  ApoL 
for  Learning,  1653,  p.  237. 

t  cal-en-dar'-I-al,  a.  [CALENDAR,*.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  calendar. 

cal'-en-dar-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [CALEN- 
DAR, «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  registering  or 
inserting  in  a  calendar  or  list. 

*  cal'-Sn-dar-y,  a.    [Lat.  caloularius  =  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  calendar.]    Pertaining  to  or 
contained  in  the  calendar. 

*  cal'-ende,  s.    [CALENDS.] 

cal'  en  der,  v.t.  [CALENDER  (1),  *.]  To 
smooth  cloth,  linen,  Ac.,  by  pressing,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  glaze  or  gloss.  (Johnson.) 

cal'-cn-der  (1),  s.  [Fr.  calandre ;  Low  Lat. 
calendra;  from  cylindrus ;  Gr.  icuAii'6'pos  (kulin- 
dros)  =  a  cylinder,  roller  ;  Fr.  calendrer ;  Port. 
calandrar  =  to  smooth  or  calender  cloth.] 

1.  A  press  or  machine  in  which  cloth  or 
paper  is  smoothed  and  pressed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  a  glaze  or  gloss. 

2.  A  calendrer. 

"  And  my  good  friend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go.* 

Cowper :  John  Clilpin. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    JB,  ce  =  6.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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cal'-en-der  (2\  *  kal'-en-der,  s.  [Fr. 
from  Hind,  galandar.]  One  of  an  order  of 
dervishes  amongst  the  Mohammedans. 

"Thirty  nohles  in  the  habit  of  pilgrim  kalendert."— 
«r  Thomas  Herbert :  Travel*,  p.  70. 

*  cal'-en-der  (3),  *.    [CALANDRA.]    A  weeviL 
eal'-en-dered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CALENDER,  v.] 
cal'-en-der-er,  s.    [CALEXDRER.] 

cal'-en-der-ing,  pr.  pa r. ,  a. ,  &  s.  [CALENDER, 
*.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  In 
»  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substan. :  The  act  or  business  of  a 
calendrer  ;  the  act  or  process  of  passing  cloth 
or  paper  through  a  calender,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  smooth  or  glazed  surface. 

calendering-machine,  s.  A  machine 
between  the  loaded  rollers  of  which  cloth  or 
paper  in  process  of  being  calendered  is  passed, 
to  give  it  the  requisite  finish  and  lustre. 

*  cal-en-dog'-raph-er,  s.  [Lat.  calendarium 

=  a  calendar,  and  Gr.  ypacfxo  (grapho)  =  to 
write,  compose.]  One  who  writes  or  draws 
up  calendars  or  almanacs. 

••  This  is  that  eclipse  which  Dr.  Pell  sent  word  of  to 
the  society,  that  Eichstadius  himself,  and  almost  all 
calendogntijhtrt  had  skipped  over. '— Boyle :  Workt, 
ToL  vi.  p  154. 

cal  -en-drer,     cal  -en-derrer,  s.       [Pr. 

ealatidreur.]  One  whose  business  or  profes- 
sion it  is  to  calender  cloths.  (Johnson.) 

*  cal-eV-drf-cal,  a.     [M.  Eng.  calendr(e)  = 
a  "calendar;  sufff  -iced.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
calendar.    {Webster.) 

cal  -ends,  *  cal  -ende,  ka  -lends,  *  ka  - 
lendis,  s.  pi.     [Lat.   calendas;    from  an  old 
verb  calo  =  to  call ;  Gr.  jcoAcw  (kaleo)  ;  A.S. 
calend.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  first  day  of  each  month  in  the  Roman 
calendar. 

"  Calendis  (Caltnde,  J.).     Calende."— Prompt.  Par*. 
"  Another  division  of  their  months  into  ides,  nones, 
and  calends,  .  .  ." — Browne :  Vulgar  Erroun. 

2.  Applied  by  Wycliffe  to  the  Jewish  Feast 
of  the  New  Moon. 


*IL  Fig. :  The  first  or  beginning  of  anything. 

"  Now  e  of  hope  the  kaleiidu  begynne." 

Chaucer:  Trail.,  ii.  S. 

IT  To  fix  anything  for  the  Greek  Calends:  To 
postpone  it  indefinitely  ;  the  term  calends  not 
being  used  amongst  the  Greeks.  In  naming 
the  day  of  the  month  the  Romans  did  not 
count  straight  forward,  but  backwards ;  thus, 
they  did  not  say  the  25th  or  26th  of  June,  but 
the  6th  or  5th  day  before  the  calends  of  July. 

ca-len'-du-la,  s.  [Lat.  calendce,  from  their 
flowering  almost  every  month.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  of  which  one 
species,  Calendula  officinalis,  the  Garden  Mari- 
gold, is  common  in  Britain.  They  are  showy 
plants,  and  are  in  some  places  used  in  cookery. 
Distilled  water  or  vinegar  was  formerly  made 
from  the  flowers,  and  they  are  still  sometimes 
used  to  adulterate  saffron. 

ca-len  du-llne,  ca-len -du-lln,  s.    [Lat. 
calendula.] 
Chem. :  A  gum  extracted  from  the  marigold. 

*  ca-lenge,  *  ca-lengen,  v.t.  &  i.  [CHAL- 
LENGE, v.} 

Cal -en-tlire,  s.  [Fr. calenture;  Sp.  calentura 
=  heat,  fever  ;  from  calentar  =  to  heat ;  Lat, 
caleo  =  to  be  hot.]  A  distemper  occurring  in 
warm  climates,  and  peculiar  to  natives  of 
colder  regions,  in  which,  according  to  Quincy, 
sailors  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields,  and 
will  throw  themselves  into  it. 

"  So  by  a  calenture  misled. 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees, 
Oil  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed. 
Enamelled  fields  and  verdant  trees."      Swift. 

ca-lep'-ter-irx,  s.  [Gr.  <coA<k  (kalos)  —  beau- 
tiful ;  irre'pvf  (pterux)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Neuropterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Libellulidse.  Calep- 
teryx  virgo  is  a  beautiful  species,  with  its  body 
of  a  steel  blue  colour,  and  a  large  dark  patch 
on  its  wings. 

ca-les'-$en9e,  s.     [Lat.  calescens,  pr.  par. 
of  calesco  =  to  grow  warm  ;  an  inchoative  form 


bras/ton  :  2fymp. 


from  caleo  =  to  be  hot]      Increasing  heat, 
growing  warmth. 

*cal-ewe,  s.  [Prom  A.S.  calu=  bald.]  [CAir 
LOW.]  A  bald  pate,  a  shaveling. 

"Out!   what  hath  the  calem  Ida  •  what  hath  the 

calemildo.- 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  89.    (Spec.  Ear.  Xng.  (Morris  & 

SkeatJ,  pt  ii.) 

t  cale-weis,  s.  [O.  Fr.  caillouit.'}  A  kind 
of  pear.  (Chaucer.) 

calf(l),  *kalf,  *  keif  (pi.  calves)  <7  silent), 
«.  &o.  [A.S.  cealf;  Dut  &  Sw.  kalf;  Dan. 
kalv;  Got.  koto.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  young  of  a  cow. 

"  The  colt  hath  about  four  yean  of  growth  ;  and  so 
the  fawn,  and  so  the  calf."—  Bacon  J  Natural  Bittory. 

(2)  The  young  of  other  mammals,  as  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  In  contempt  : 

(a)  A  silly  person,  so  called  because  the 
calf  is  not  remarkable  for  intelligence. 

"  Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf, 
That  understands  things  by  the  hal 

(6)  A  coward. 
(c)  A  person  fond  of  drinking  milk.    (Collo- 
quial.) 

(2)  Geog.  :  A  Norwegian  name,  also  used  in 
the  Hebrides,  for  islets  lying  off  islands,  and 
bearing  a  similar  relation  to  them  in  size  that 
a  calf  does  to  a  cow,  as  "  the  Calf  of  Man," 
"  the  Calf  at  MulL  "    (Smyth.  ) 

(3)  Script.    "  Calves  of  the  lips  "  :  Sacrifices, 
probably  of  thanksgiving,  offered  to  God  as 
calves  were  in  Jewish  worship.    Or  possibly 
actual  sacrifices  vowed  by  the  lips. 

"  Turn  to  the  Lord,  and  say  unto  him,  Take  away 
all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously  :  so  will  we  ren- 
der the  calvet  of  our  lips."—  Hotfa  xiv.  2. 

H,  Book-binding  :  A  fine  leather  made  of  the 
hide  or  skin  of  a  calf,  much  used  in  the  binding 
of  books. 

B.  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compounds.) 

1J  Compound  of  obvious  signification  :  Calf- 
like. 

calf-bound,  a. 

Bookbinding  :  Bound  in  calf-skin  leather. 

"I  have  been  toiling  and  moiling  lately,  for  a  pur- 
pose. among  dusty  old  bookstall  treasures,  and  assidu- 
ously collected  as  many  tattered,  dog's-eared,  once  cttlf- 
bound  volumes  as  1  could  find  of  the  British  essayists 
of  the  eighteenth  century."—  Sola:  Secret  of  Haley 
Jfogrebbin  Beg. 

calf-country,  *.  The  place  of  one's  na- 
tivity. It  is  called  also  CALF-GROUND.  (Scotch.) 

calf-ground,  s.  The  same  as  CALF- 
COUNTRY.  (Scotch.) 

calf-kill,  s. 

Bot.  :  Sheep  laurel,  Kalmia  auguslifolia. 

calf-love,  s.  Transitory  romantic  attach- 
ment between  very  young  persons,  as  opposed 
to  a  lasting  attachment 

calf  s~foot,  *  calf  es  foot,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  name  applied  to  the  Arum  macu- 
latum,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and 
its  appearance  in  calving-time. 

"  The  common  cuckow  pint  is  called  in  Latin  Arnm, 
...  in  Low  Dutch,  kalvsfoet  ;  in  French  pied  d'veau  ; 
in  Euglish,  cuckow  pint  and  cuckow  pintle,  wake 
robin,  priest's  pintle,  aron,  ealfetfoot,  and  rampe, 
and  of  some  scratch  wort."—  Serard*  .-  Herball,  p.  834 
(ed.  1633). 

Calfs-foot  jetty,  Calfs-feet  jelly  :  A  kind  of 
animal  jelly,  made  from  the  feet  of  calves, 
boiled  gently  for  six  or  seven  hours,  to  which 
are  subsequently  added  sugar,  sherry,  brandy, 
whites  of  eggs,  the  rind  and  juice  of  lemon, 
with  a  little  isinglass. 

calf-skin,  calf  s  iflri",  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  skin  of  a  calf. 

2.  Tech.  :  The  same  as  CALF  (1),  II. 

"  A  duodecimo  of  '  precious  conceits.'  bound  in  cnlf- 
ltin—l  know  the  man  well  ;  does  he  not  dress  decently, 
Pelham  ?"—  Lytlon  :  Pel/tarn. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Foolish.      (The  term  was  so 
applied  because  fools  kept  for  diversion   in 
great  families  were  often  dressed  in  coats  of 
calfs   skin,  with  buttons  down  the   back.) 
(Nares.) 

"  Hi*  calf't-ikin  jest*  from  hence  are  clear  exiled." 
Pral.  to  Wily  Beguiled. 


calf-snout,   calves'  snout,  s.    Two 

plants:   (1)  Antirrhinum   Orontium,   (2)   A. 
majus. 

calf-ward,  s.  A  small  enclosure  for 
rearing  calves.  (Scotch.)  (Burns.) 

Calf  (2)  (Z  silent),  *.  [IceL  kalfi;  IT.  &  Gael. 
kalpa;  Dut.  kalf.] 

The  ealf  of  the  leg :  The  protuberant  hinder 
portion  of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  formed 
by  the  powerful  muscles  designed  to  move 
the  feet. 

"  Into  her  legs  Fd  have  love's  Issues  fall. 

And  all  her  calf  into  a  gouty  small."      Suckling 
"The  calfol that  leg  blistered."—  Witeman:  Surgery. 

*cST-fat,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  calfater.]  To  caulk  * 
ship. 

cal-i-an  -rid-ae,  s.    [CALLIANBID^.] 
cal'-I-a-tour,  «.  &  a.    [Native  name  (*).] 

caliatour-wood,  s.  A  kind  of  wood 
used  for  dyeing.  It  is  brought  from  India, 
and  by  some  is  identified  with  red  sandal- wood. 

Cal'-i-ban,  s.  [The  name  of  a  character  in 
Shakespeare's  Tempest,  his  distinguishing  fea- 
tures l>eing  roughness,  almost  amounting  to 
savageuess.]  A  savage,  a  boor. 

"  To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels." 

Shaketp. :  Tempt*,  L  1 

cal  -i-ber,  caT-I-bre,  s.  &  a.  [Pr.  calibre ; 
Itai.  calibro.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  uncer- 
tain. Littre  suggests  Ara'o.  faMid  =  a  form, 
mould  ;  Pers.  kalab.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  internal  diameter  or  bore  of  a  gun 
or  tul>e  of  any  sort. 

«T  Calibre  is  expressed  in  three  ways  :  (1)  by 
the  diameter  in  inches,  as,  an  8-inch  gun,  a 
10-inch  cylinder ;  (2)  by  the  weight  of  the 
shot  adapted  to  the  bore,  as,  a  6-pounder,  a 
12-pouuder  gun  ;  (3)  by  the  hundredths  of  an 
inch  expressed  decimally,  as,  carbines  and 
rifles  of  '44,  '50,  '55  inch  calibre. 

"  It  is  easy  for  an  ingenious  philosopher  to  fit  the 
caliber  of  these  empty  tabes  to  the  diameter  of  the 
particles  of  light"—  Reid :  Inquiry,  c.  vi.,  §  19. 

(2)  The  diameter  of  a  ball  or  shot. 

2.  Fig. :  Compass  or  extent  of  mind ;  mental 
capacity. 

"Coming  from  men  of  their  calibre,  they  wen 
highly  mischievous."— Bur**. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  :  The  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  gun 
in  inches.    In  rifled  ordnance,  measured  across 
the  "  lauds,"  or  spaces  between  the  grooves. 

2.  Horology: 

(1)  The  plate  on  which  the  arrangement  of 
the  pieces  of  a  clock  is  traced,  the  pattern 
plate. 

(2)  The  space  between  two  plates  of  a  watch 
which  determines  the  features  of  the  move- 
ment   (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 
caliber-compass,  s. 

1.  A  form  of  calipers  adapted  to  measure 
the  size  of  bores. 

2.  A  form  of  compasses  adapted  to  measure 
shot  and  shell.    (Knight.) 

caliber-rule,  s.  A  gunner's  instrument, 
containing  a  scale  for  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  a  ball  from  its  diameter,  and  vice  versa. 
[CALIPER.] 

t  cal'-I-bered,  a.  [CALIBER.]  Of  a  certain 
calibre  or  diameter. 

t  cal'-i-brate,  v.t.  [CALIBER.]  To  ascertain 
the  calibre  or  diameter  of  any  tube.  (  Webster.) 

t  cal-I-bra'-tion,  s.  [From  Fr.  calibre  = 
bore,  and  Eng.  &c.,  suff.  -ation.]  The  act  of 
measuring  the  calibre  or  bore  of  a  tube. 

cal'-I-bre,  s.    [CALIBER.] 
cal'-I-cate,  a.    [CALYCATE.] 

*  cal  -Ice,  *  cal-is,  »  cal-iz,  s.    [Fr.  oaliee; 
Lat  calix  (genit.  calicis).]    [CHALICE.] 
1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  cup,  a  chalice. 

"  There  i>  a  natural  analogy  between  the  ablution  of 
the  body  and  the  purification  of  the  soul ;  between 
eating  the  holy  bread  and  drinking  the  sacred  ctitict, 
and  a  participation  of  the  body  aud  blood  of  Christ."— 
Taylor. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  as ;  .expect,  X  en  option,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  snus.    -hie,  -bre,  &c.  -  bel,  ber. 
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"  The  crouchen.  the  calices.  the  creyme."— Ayenbite, 
p.  41 

2.  Zool.  :  A  cup-shaped  depression  which 
contains  the  polyj>e  of  a  coralligenous  zoo- 
phyte, or  actinozoon.  (Nicholson.) 

ca-lIc-i-e'-»,  s.  pi.  [Caliclum;  fern.  pi.  stiff. 
-ece. ) 

Sot.  :  A  family  of  gymnocarpous  lichens, 
characterised  by  their  circular  or  globular, 
more  or  less  stalked  apothecia,  furnished  with 
special  excipulum,  and  filled  with  a  compact 
pulverulent  mass. 

ca-lip'-I-um,   s.     [Lat.  calix.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  g>  ninocarpous  lichens,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Caliciese,  containing 
a  large  numlier  of  species  growing  upon  bark, 
old  palings,  or  epiphytically  on  other  lichens. 
The  spermatia,  produced  in  the  spermogonia, 
are  stick-shaped  and  curved  ;  the  spores  are 
double,  and  six  or  eight  exist  in  each  long 
tubular  theca.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

cal'-l-cle,  s.  [Lat.  caUcidus,  dim.  of  calix  =  a 
cup.]  A  small  cup-shaped  cell. 

"Surface  [of  corals]  covered  with  calicle*.  or  promi- 
nent polyp  cells  about  a  line  iu  diameter."— Dana: 
Man.  of  Geology.  §  1. 

cal'-I-co,  *  cal'-li-co,  *  cal  -li-coe,  s.  &  a. 
[Fr.  calicot.  So  called  because  brought  to 
Europe  at  first  from  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar 
coast.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  In  England :  White  cotton  cloth,  of  vari- 
ous qualities  and  kinds.    Though  early  calico- 
printing  is  associated  with  India,  yet  other 
oriental  nations  were  acquainted  with  the  art, 
as  were  the  Mexicans.     It  came  from  Asia  into 
Europe.    About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Augsburg  was  one  of  its  chief  seats. 
A  Protestant  refugee  from  France,  who  had  to 
leave  that  country  on  account  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  introduced  it  into 
England  about  1096.      It  is  now  one  of  our 
great  staple  manufactures. 

2.  In  A  merica :   Cotton  cloths,  having  co- 
loured patterns  printed  on  them. 

"These  accounts  describe  the  mode  of  producing  the 
ehlnti  calicoet."-  Vre :  Met.  of  Am,  tc. 

B.  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compounds.) 

calico-printer,  s.  One  whose  business 
or  occupation  it  is  to  print  calicoes. 

"  Suppose  an  ingenious  gentleman  should  write  a 
poem  of  advice  to  a  atlico-print er  .  .  ."—Taller,  No.  3. 

calico-printing,  s.  The  business  or  art 
of  printing  or  impressing  figured  patterns  on 
calicoes  iu  mordants  or  colours. 

"  The  first  record  of  calico-printing  as  an  art  is  that 
of  Pliny."—  Cre:  Diet,  of  Art t,  te. 

cal-I-c6-phor'-I-d»,  «.  pi.  [From  Lat. 
calyx,  and  Gr.  fyopiio  (phoreo)  =  to  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Hydrozoa,  with  cup- 
shaped  swimming  organs. 

•c&l'-Ic-rat,  s.  [According  to  Jamieson  from 
Callicrates,  a  Grecian  artist,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny  and  Aelian,  formed  ants,  and  other 
animals  of  ivory,  so  small  that  their  parts 
could  scarcely  be  discerned.]  An  ant  or 
emmet. 

"  The  Callcrnt  that  lytle  thing. 
Bot  anil  the  honny  hie." 

Burel :  PUg.  ( Walton  t  CoU.),  1L  2«. 

oal-Ic'-u-la,  ».  [Dimin.  of  Mod.  Lat.  calix  = 
a  cup.] 

Bot.:  "A  little  calyx."  Various  bracts  in 
tinison  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  proper.  Ex- 
ample, Fragaria,  Malva.  (R.  Brown,  &c.) 

*  cal-Ic'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  calicularis;  from 
calix  (geriit.  calicis)  =  a  cup.]  Cup-shaped. 

"  Even  the  autumnal  hudf,  which  await  the  return 
of  the  sun,  do  after  the  winter  solstice  multiply  their 
calicular leaves. "—Broame:  Vulgar  Errouri,  pt.it. ch. 3. 

f  cal-Ic'-U-lar-l y,  adv.  [Eng.  calicular  ;  -ly.} 
In  manner  of  shape  of  a  cup.  (Dana.) 

cal-ic  -u  late,   a.     [Lat.  caliculus  =  a  little 
cup  ;  calix  =  a  cup.] 
Bot. :  (For  definition  see  quotation.) 
"  When  the  tracts  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  the 
outer  row  is  perceptibly  «inaller  than  the  inner,  the 
involucre  is  sometimes  said   to  be  ealiciUate,  as  in 
StntcM  — Balfnur  :  Ootany,  p.  175. 

•cal'-Id,  a.  [Lat.  calidus  =  hot ;  calto  •=.  to 
be  hot]  Hot,  burning.  (Johnson.) 

cal-Id'-S-a,  s.  [Gr.  <c«\6c  (1-aJns)  =  beauti- 
ful ;  eijof  '(eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 


Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hemiptera,  of  an  ele- 
gant elongated  shape,  and  bright  metallic 
colouring.  Family,  Pentatomidee. 

*  cal-Id'-I-ty,s.  [Lat  caliditas,  from  calidus  = 
hot ;  caleo  =  to  be  hot]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  hot ;  heat. 

cal'-I-drls,   s.      [Gr.    KaXrtpis    (kalidris),   a 
variant  of  ocoAtfptt  (okalidris),  used  by  Aris- 
totle for  a  water-bird ;  probably  the  redshank.] 
Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Wading  birds,  family 
Charadriidfe.    It  contains  the  Sanderling. 

t  car  I  duct,  *  cal'-g-duct,  s.  [In  Fr.  cali- 
duc ;  calidus  =  hot,  and  rinctus  =  a  leading, 
conveving;  duco  =  to  lead.]  A  pipe  for  the 
conveyance  or  transini.wion  of  heat. 

ca'-ltf,  *  ca'-liffe,  ca  liph,  *  ca  -liphe, 

».    [CALIPH.  ] 

"  Ayein  the  caliphe  of  Egiptw." 

Qoacr :  O.  A.,  1,  ««. 

cal  if  ate,  s.    [CALIPHATE.] 

Cal  i  for'  nian,  a.  &  $. 

Ij  As  adjective:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cali- 
fornia, a  Pacific  coast  State.  Area,  158,360 
square  mile* ;  population  in  1890,  1,208,130. 

II.  At  tubitantive:  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  California. 

*  cal-i-ga'-tion,  *.     [Lat  caligatio  =  dark- 
ness,  from  co ligo  =  to  obscure,  make  dark.] 
Darkness,  obscurity. 

cal  ig  i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  caligui,  and 
"fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  entomostracous  Crusta- 
ceans, characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  shell 
resembling  an  oval  or  semi-lunar  shield.  They 
have  twelve  feet  and  two  inferior  antennae. 

*  cal-Ig'-In-ous,   a.        fLat.    caliginosus  — 
dark  :  caligo  =  to  obscure,  make  dark.  ]    Dark, 
obscure,  full  of  darkness. 

*  cal-ig'-In-ous-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  caliginous ; 
-ly.]    In  a  dark  manner,  darkly,  obscurely. 

*  cal  ig  -in-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  caliginmu ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  ot  being  caliginous  ;  dark- 
ness, obscurity.    (Bailey.) 

ca-li'-gd,  *.    [Lat.  caligo  =  darkness.] 

Med. :  A  disease  of  the  eye,  attended  with 
dimness  of  sight  or  blindness,  of  which  there 
are  various  kinds  :  C.  lentis,  or  true  cataract ; 
C.  cornea,  or  opacity  of  the  cornea  ;  C.  pupilla, 
blindness  from  an  obstruction  in  the  pupil ; 
C.  humorum,  blindness  from  a  fault  in  the 
humours  of  the  eye ;  C.  palpebrarvm,  blindness 
from  disorder  of  the  eyelids.  [CATARACT.] 

cal-i-graph'-Ic,  o.    [CALLIGRAPHIC.] 
cal  Ig  raph-ist,  s.    [CALLIORAPHIST.] 
cal-Ig'-raph-y,  «.    [CALLIGRAPHY.] 

cal-I-gus,  s.  [Lat.  caliga  =  a  boot,  from  the 
shape.] 

Zool. :  A  gpnus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical 
ono  of  the  family  Cnligidte.  The  head  is  in  the 
form  of  a  large  buckler ;  antennae  small,  flat 
and  two-jointed.  Therearefourspeciesknown, 
which  are  parasitic  on  the  brill,  cod,  plaice,  &•. 

cal-Im'-er-is,  s.  [Gr.  Kanr-  (Icalos)  =  beauti- 
ful, fiepo<r  (meros)  =  a  wart  -.  ivision.] 

Bot. :  The  generic  name  01  plants  belonging 
to  the  composite  order,  having  the  flowers  in 


1.    FLOWER  OF  CALIMERIS. 


heads,  those  at  the  circumference  iu  one  row, 
strap-like,  the  heads  surrounded  externally 


by  two  to  four  rows  of  nearly  equal  scale-like 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  flat  and  hairy.  The 
species  are  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  middle 
and  northern  Asia.  (2'reos.  of  Bot.) 

cal  -in,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  metallic 
compound  of  lead  and  tin  of  which  the  Chinese 
make  tea-canisters,  &c. 

*  cal  ion,  *  cal  i  oun,  *  cal  yon,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  caillau,  caillo  ;  Port,  calhdo.}  A  stone  o« 
flint.  [CALYON.] 

"The  felde  was  full  of  smale  caHount." 

Merlin,  I.,  ii.  3». 
"  Calyon,  roundestone,  P.    Kudei."— Prompt.  Parr. 

cal'-i  pash,  s.  [Fr.  carapace ;  Sp.  galapago  = 
a  fresh-water  tortoise.]  That  part  of  a  turtle 
next  to  the  upper  shell,  containing  a  gelatinous 
substance  of  a  dull  greenish  tinge. 

cal'-i-pee,  *.  [CALIPASH.]  That  part  of  a 
turtle  which  belongs  to  the  lower  shell,  con- 
taining a  gelatinous  substance  of  a  light 
yellowish  colour. 

"  Instead  of  rich  sirloins  we  see 
Oreeu  caliptuh  nnd  yellow  niH/ttf.." 

Prologue  to  the  Drnmatitt. 

CaT-I-per  (pi.  calipers),  s.    [CALIBER.] 

caliper-compasses,  s.    Compasses  with 


CALIPER-COMPASSES. 

bowed  legs,  used  for  measuring  the  internal  or 
external  diameter  of  any  round  body. 

caliper  square,  s.  A  square  having  a 
graduated  bar  and  adjustable  jam  or  jama. 
(Knight.) 

ca  liph,  *  ca  liphc,    ka'-liph,    «.     [Fr. 

calife  =  a  successor  of  the  Prophet ;  Arab. 
khalifah  =  a  successor,  khalafa  =  to  succeed.] 
[CALIF.]  The  title  assumed  by  the  successors 
of  Mahomet. 

cal-iphate.  cal  iph  at.  cal  if  ate, 
*  Kal'-if-  ate,  s.  [Fr.  califat. ] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  caliph. 

"  The  former  purt  of  this  period  may  be  called  th» 
era  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  caliphate." 
— Harrit:  Philolog.  Inq. 

2.  The  palace  of  a  caliph  ;  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  caliphs. 

"  Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
Pavilion  of  the  Caliphat." 

Tennyson  :  Kecol.  of  Arabian  ffightL 

cal-I-phru'r-i-a,  *.  [From  Gr.  icaAof  (kalos) 
—  beautiful,  and  <fpovpiov  (phrourion)  =  a 
watch,  fort.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllids,  forming  a  link 
between  Eurycles  and  Griffinia,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  single  species,  C.  Hartwegiana,  a 
native  of  New  Grenada. 

t  ca'-liph-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  caliph,  and  suff. 
-ship.}  The  dignity  or  rank  of  a  caliph  ;  the 
reign  of  a  caliph. 

cal-ip'-pic,  a.  [From  Calippus,  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  definition.]  Pertaining 
to  or  invented  by  Calippus,  an  Athenian 
astronomer. 

calippic  period,  .--.  A  cycle  of  seventy- 
six  years,  proposed  by  Calippns,  as  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Meton,  which  was  one  of 
nineteen  years.  This  cycle,  according  to  its 
proposer,  would  bring  round  the  new  and  full 
moon  to  the  same  day  and  hour. 

cal-Is-then  -ic,  a.    [CALLISTHENIC.] 
cal  is  thcn'-Ics,  s.    [CALLISTHENICS.] 

*  eal'-I-ver,  »  ca'-lee-ver,  *  cal'-ie-ver, 

s.    [CALIBER.]    A  hand-gun  ;  a  musket 

"The  negroes  ,    .   .   discharged  calieuert  at  vs."— 

litMuyt,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  34. 
"...  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than 

a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck."— Shaketp. :  1  Hen. 

ir.,  IT.  a. 
ca   lix,  ca  lyx,  s.    [Lat  calix.] 

Bot.  :  The  outer  envelope  or  protective 
covering  of  a  flower.  [CALYX.] 

"The  calyx  is  the  outer  covering,  formed  of  whorled 
leaves  called  sepals."— Oalfour:  Botany,  p.  186. 
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*  ca-lix  -tin  (1),  s.    [Named  after  the  founder 
of  the  sect.] 

Ecclts.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  George  Calixtus, 
a  celebrated  Lutheran  divine,  and  professor 
at  Helmstailt,  Brunswick,  who  died  in  1656. 
He  opposed  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine  on 
predestination,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a 
union  among  the  various  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed 
Churches.  (Staiinton.) 

*  ca-lix  -tin  (2),  s.    [CALIXTINES.] 

CaT  Ix  tines,  s.  j>t.  [From  Lat.  cater  =  a 
cup,  which  the  sect  or  party  wished  restored 
to  the  people  in  the  Lord's  Supper.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  in  Bohemia,  the 
more  moderate  of  the  two  great  sections  into 
which  the  Hussites  were  divided  in  1420. 
Unlike  the  Taborites — the  other  and  extremer 
section — they  did  not  seek  to  subvert  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  demanded  (1)  the  restoration  of 
the  cup  to  the  people  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Supper ;  (2)  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
primitive  simplicity  and  purity  ;  (3)  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  priests  from  secular,  and  their 
entire  devotion  to  spiritual,  concerns  ;  and 
(4)  the  prevention  or  punishment,  by  law- 
ful authority,  of  "mortal"  sins,  e.g.,  si- 
mony, debauchery,  &c.  The  council  of  Basel, 
in  1433,  to  end  the  disastrous  Bohemian  war, 
invited  envoys  from  the  Hussites.  Procopius 
Rasa— their  leader  since  the  death  of  the 
famous  John  Ziska  in  1424 — and  others  ap- 
peared, but  the  effort  failed.  Afterwards  the 
council  sent  ^Eneas  Sylvius  into  Bohemia. 
He,  by  conceding  the  use  of  the  cup  to  the 
Calixtines,  reconciled  them  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  [HUSSITES.] 

calk  (1),  «  calke,  caulk  (I  silent),  v.t.  [O. 
Fr.  conquer ;  Lat.  calco  =  to  tread,  press 
down,  tread  in  ;  from  calx  (genit.  ca/eis)  =  the 
heel.  Cf.  Ir.  calcadh  =  a  driving,  caulking  ; 
cailcaim  =  to  harden,  fasten  ;  calcain  =  a 
caulker ;  Gael,  cole  =  to  caulk,  drive,  ram  ; 
talcaire  =  a  driver,  hammer.]  To  fill  the 
seams  or  leaks  of  a  vessel  with  oakum,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  penetrating  into  the  ship. 

"The  caulking  of  Seuill  is  to  substantially  done, 
that  in  one  day  one  calker  doeth  not  thoroughly  calke 
past  one  yarde  and  an  balfe  ill  one  seaine,  or  two  yards 
at  the  -.nost"—Baklnyt :  Voyages,  iii.  864. 

"  calk  (2)  (!  silent),  v.t.  [Lat  cote(genit.  colds) 
=  a  heel,  hoof.] 

Farriery:  To  furnish  the  shoes  of  horses 
with  sharp  noints  or  projections  ;  to  rough 
horses'  shoes. 

*  calk  (3),  *  calke,  »  calk  en,  »  calk  -yn 
(i  silent),  v.t.  &  i.     [CALCULATE.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  calculate. 

"Catkyn,  Calcitlo."— Prompt.  Pan, 

2.  Astral.  :  To   work    out   by  calculation, 
to  prognosticate. 

"  Two  priests  also,  the  one  hight  Bolen broke, 

The  other  Southwell,  clerks  in  conjuration. 
These  two  chaplaines  were  they  thnt  uudertooke 
To  cast  and  calke  the  king's  true  constellation.' 
J/j'rrowr/or  ilagifratet,  p  310. 

B.  Intmns. :  To  calculate,  prognosticate. 

"  He  calket ft  vpon  my  natyuyte,"— Barman :  rul- 
ffttria. 

t  oalk  (4).  caique  (I  silent),  v.  t.  [Fr.  mlijver ; 
from  Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis)  =  chalk.]  [CALK- 
ING (2),  s.] 

calk  (1)  (I  silent),  s.    [CALKIN.] 

"  Where  would  the  poor  horse  he  without  the '  caOa ' 
on  the  hind  feet?"— Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  17,  1881. 

calk  sharpener,  s.  An  instrument  for 
sharpening  horse-shoe  calks.  [CALKINO- 

TONOS.J 

calk  swa^e,  s.  A  swage  (q.v.)  for  form- 
ing horse-shoe  calks. 

calk  (2)  (I  silent),  *.    [CAUK.] 

*  Calke  (I  silent),  s.    [CHALK.]  (Prompt.  Pan.) 
calked  (IX  *  calkt  (I  silent),  pa.  far.  &  a. 

[CALK  (!),».] 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  the  seams  stopped  with 
oakum. 

"  A  gallant  ship  ...  well  collet.* 

fftfwxxl :  Maid  offhe  IO*.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  Closely  fastened  or  stopped  up  in 
any  way. 

"The  window*  close  shut,  and  raited." 

B.  Jorum:  Silent  Woman,  L  1. 


calked  (2)  (I  silent),  pa.  far.  &  a.   [CALK  (2),  r .] 
Farriery :  Having  the  shoes  furnished  with 
sharp  points  of  iron  to  prevent  slipping  on 
ice,  &c. 

*  calked  (3)  (I  silent),  pa.  par.  k  a.    [CALK  (3), 
v.]    Calculated ;  prognosticated. 

calk'-er  (1),    caulk-er  (I  silent)  {Eng.), 
cawk'-er  (Scotch),  s.    [Eng.  calk ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  calk. 

"  The  ancients  of  Gebal  and  the  wise  men  thereof 
were  in  thee  thy  calkeri."—Ezek  xxvii.  9. 

2.  Fig  :    A   dram  of  spirits   taken    by  a 
habitual  drinker. 

"  WT  here  tak'  a  eaulke-,  and  there  tak'  a  horn." 
Scolc/t  MTIOI.  iii.  89. 

*  calk'-er  (2)0  silent),  s.    [CALK  (2),  v.}    A 
calkin. 

*  calk'-er  (3)  (I  silent),  ».    [CALK  (3),  v.]    One 
who  calculates  or  prognosticates ;  a  calculator, 
an  astrologer. 

"  Fyrst  the  eleccyon  of  their  monstroiise  Pope,  the 
next  ye:ire  after  was  taken  clerely  from  the  common 
people  liy  the  clergye,  and  gyuen  to  hys  owne  famy- 
lyars,  which  anon  after  were  called  the  college  of 
calkeri,  cardynallis  I  should  say."— Bale:  Aclet  of 
h'nglysh  Votaries,  pt  ii.,  en.  ii.  (A'kJv.) 

•caT-ka,  *caT-kyll,   •  caT-cle,  *c&l- 
cule,   *  cal'-kule,  *  kal'-cule,  v.t.  &  t. 
[Fr.  calciikr ;  Lat.  cafcw/o.]    [CALCULATE.] 
L  Trans. :  To  calculate,  to  reckon. 


IL  Intransitive: 

1.  To  calculate  by  means  of  numbers. 

"By  this  you  may  caTkin  what  twa  thousand  fute- 
men  and  t.hre  hundretht  horsemen  will  tak  monetlilie, 
whiche  is  the  least  number  the  Lords  desyris  to  have 
fumesat  at  this  tyiue."— Lett.  a.  Balndait.  Keich't 
His'.,  App ,  p.  44. 

2.  To  prognosticate,  calculate  by  the  stars. 
"  I  calki/ll  as  an  astronomer  doth  whan  he  caateth  a 

fygure,^'«  calcule."—Paltgraw. 

calk  -in,  calk-yn  (I  silent),  s.    [CALK  (2),  v.  ] 

Farriery  :  A  sharp  iron  point  or  projection 
placed  in  the  shoe  of  a  horse  to  prevent  his 
slipping.  [ROUGHING,  s  ] 

"Cansyng  a  smyth  to  shoe  three  horses  for  him  con- 
trarily,  with  the  cnlkyn*  forwajd,  .  .  ."—Boliruhal : 
Bia.  of  Scntl.,  sign.  U,  3  b. 

"...  above  all.  that  the  system  of  adding  calkim  to 
the  heels,  particularly  the  fore  ones,  should  be  entirely 
discontinued,  as  they  must  be  highly  destructive  to 
feet  and  legs."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  17,  ii.il. 

calkin-pin,  s.  A  very  large  pin.  It  is 
sometimes  corrupted  into  corking-pin.  (Todd.) 

calk'-ing  (1),  *  caulk'-Ing  (I  silent),  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [CALK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  In  the 
sense  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  stopping 
the  seams  of  a  ship  with  oakum  ;  the  trade  of 
a  calker. 

"The  shippe  of  what  burthen  souer  shee  bee  must 
glue  a  carena.  as  they  call  it  in  the  Spanish  tongue, 
which  is  In  English,  she  must  be  thoroughly  calked, 
and  fortified,  as  well  with  cnr)«enters  to  set  knees  into 
her,  and  any  other  tymbers  appertaining  to  the 
strengthening  of  a  shippe,  as  with  oiulKing ;  whicn  is 
to  put  occum  into  her  sides.  '—Hacklayt :  Voyage*. 
Tul.  iii..  p.  864. 

calking-anyil.  s.  A  blacksmith's  anvil, 
adapted  for  turning  over,  forming,  and  sharp- 
ening horse-shoe  calks. 

calking-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  closing 
the  seams  between  iron  plates. 

calking-iron,  s.      An   iron  instrument 
resembling  a  chisel,  but  with  a  blunter  edgp, 
used  by  calkers  to  drive  the  oakum  into  the 
seams  of  a  ship. 
"So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  side: 

Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  se.-.m  ana  rift ; 
Their  left  hand  does  the  calking-  ran  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift" 

Dryden  :  A  nnut  Mirabilu.  cxl  rt. 

calking-tongs,  s.  pi.  An  implement  for 
sharpening  the  calks  of  horse-shoes.  [CALK- 
SHARPENER.] 

calk -Ing  (2)  (/  silent),  *.  [CALK  (4),  v.]  A 
term  in  painting,  used  where  the  back  side  is 
covered  with  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  and  the 
lines  traced  through  on  a  waxed  plate,  wall, 
or  other  matter,  by  passing  lightly  over  each 
stroke  of  the  design  with  a  point,  which  leaves 
an  impression  of  the  colour  on  the  plate  or 
wall  (Chambers.) 

*  calk'-ing  (3)  (/  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t. 
[CALK  (3),  v.} 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  par.  aaj. :  In  the 
same  sense  as  the  verb. 

"  A  king  he  was,  and  to  king  Tnrnus deem  hisca(JHnj» 

But  u..t  with  calking  craft  could  he  his  plague  be- 
twitch  tbatday." 

Phaer:  TrantlaHon  of  Virgil,  ix.    (/JicJk.) 

C.  Assitbst. :  The  act  of  calculation. 

*  calk'-jfn,  »  calk  -en  (I  silent),  v.t.  [CALK 
(3),  v.] 

call  (1),  *  calle,  *  cal-len,  *  kal-len,  v.t.  &  i. 
(A. 3.  ceallian  ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  kalla ;  D&n.ktMe; 
O.  II.  Ger.  challon ;  M.  H.  Ger.  kallen  —  to 
call,  speak  loudly.  Cognate  with  Or.  yr)pvm 
(geruo)  =  to  speak,  proclaim,  not  with  Or. 
«coA«u  (kako)  —  to  call  (Skeat).] 

A.  Trarcsitive: 

L  Literally : 

t  1.  To  utter  aloud. 

"  He  callez  a  prayer  to  the  byghe  pry  nee  for  pyne." 
E.  E.  Allit.  Pnemt;  Patience.  41L 
"  Nor  parish  clerk,  who  callt  the  psalm  so  clear  * 
t  Oat. 

2.  To  summon  before  one,  or  to  one's  pre- 
sence, send  for,  or  command  one's  attendance. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  shall  eo/I 
you.  and  shall  say.  What  is  your  occupation  t  "—G«i. 
xlvL  ;& 

3.  To  arouse,  awake,  bid  to  arise  ;  as,  "  call 
me  in  the  morning."    (Lolloquial.} 

4.  To  convoke,  summon  an  assembly. 

"Tne  kiug  being  iufurmed  of  much  tlmt  had  pasted 
that  night,  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  to  coil  a  common 
council  immediately. '—  Cl-trendon. 

5.  To  read  the  roll  or  list  of  members  of  ft 
council,  &c. ;  to  call  over. 

*  6.  To  invite,  request  one's  attendance. 


*  7.  To  call  on. 
"  I'll  cull  you  at 
w  Measure,  iv.  4. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  summon  or  exhort  to  any  moral  duty. 


2.  To  appoint  or  designate  for  any  office  or 
position,  as  l>y  divine  authority. 


3.  To  invite  formally  to  the  pastorate  of  a 
Presbyterian  church. 

*  1.  To  bring  into  public  view  ;   declare, 
point  out. 

"  See  Dionysius  Homer's  thoughts  refine. 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  ev  ry  line." 

Pope  :  Euan  °"  CrUician,  tM. 

5.  To  designate,  give  a  name  to. 

"  Jacub  coWr  that  stede  Betel  "—Oen.  i  Exoti..  Itn. 
"The  grete  sikenesse  that  men  callen  the  fallyng* 
evylle."— Jluuruleville,  p.  140. 

6.  To  reckon,  consider,  count,  attribute  a 
quality  to. 

"Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great," 

Pope  :  Euay  on  Jinn.  iv.  2SO. 
"  Misty  with  tender  gloom,  I  caltd  it  naught 
But  the  fou.i  « xiles  i»ng,  a  lingering  thotieht.* 
Eemaru  :  The  Foreit  .Sanctuary. 

1.  To  address  in  contempt  (only    in    the 
phrase,  to  call  names  =  to  abuse). 

"  Deafness  unqualifies  men  for  all  company,  except 
frien  Is :  .horn  [can  call  names,  U  they  do  act  speak 
loud  enough."— Svijt  to  Pope. 

8.  To  invoke,  appeal  to. 

"  I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul."— 2  Cor.  L  23. 

*  9.  To  invite,  demand. 

"  His  gardens  next  your  admiration  can." 

Pope:  Moral  Euayi,  iv.  113. 

10.  To  summon  to  one's  aid. 

"  Be  not  amazed  ;  call  all  your  senses  to  you."— 
SJiakesp.  :  Merry  ll'uwi,  Iii.  3. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  summon,  exhort  one's  self. 

"Caff  yourselves  to  an  account,  what  new  ideas,  what 
new  proposition  or  truth,  you  have  gained."—  tt'atu. 

C,  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cry  out  or  aloud  ;  to  address  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"  And  the  seventh  day  he  called  unto  Hoses  oat  of 
the  midst  of  the  cloud.' —Exod.  xiiv.  16. 

2.  To  utter  a  cry  or  note  (said  specially  of 
birds,  but  also  of  some  mammals,  as  deer). 

••  Cheerily  c-illed  the  cock  to  the  sleeping  maids  of 
the  farmhouse."  Longfellow :  Etiingeline.  i.  t. 

3.  To  cry  loudly,  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  attendance  or  presence  of  an  inferior. 

"Callimj  lord?" 

Shatftp. :  Jutiui  Ctftar,  i  v.  S. 

4.  To    invoke ;   appeal  for  help  or  relief. 
(Generallv  with  the  prep,  to,  on,  or  upon.) 

"  Upon  her  knee*  she  gan  down  falle. 
With  humble  hert,  and  f"  him  caJle." 

Gover  :  C.  A.,  i.  148. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jovi'l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t, 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.     -We,  -cle,  &c.  =  !>el,  eel. 
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call 


"  Bothe  holyche  to  Rome  the  parties  cald." 

Laiigtvft  (ed.  Hearue).  p.  208. 

"Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  thou  slia.lt  glurify  me."—  Ptalm  1.  15. 
IL  Figuratively : 

L  To  address  an  exhortation  or  appeal  to. 
"Unto  you,  O  men,  I  call.'  —Prof,  vili  4. 
i.  To  invite. 

"  When  twilight  calVd  unto  household  mirth, 
By  the  fairy  tale  or  the  legend  old." 

llemant :  The  SpeUt  of  Borne. 

*3.  To  summon  or  exhort  to  any  moral 
duty. 

"  In  that  day  did  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  call  to  weep- 
ing and  to  mourning." — llaiah,  xxii.  12. 

4.  To  pay  a  short  visit.  (Colloquial.) 
Originally  the  meaning  no  doubt  was  that  the 
visitor  signalized  his  presence  by  a  call ;  but 
the  phrase  is  now  used-  very  widely  and  freely. 
Thus  we  speak  of  ships  calling  at  or  off  a  port ; 
we  call  on  or  in  on  a  person,  or  at  a  place. 
[Call  at,  call  in  on,  call  on,  call  off.  ] 

"  Say  the  neighbours  when  they  call' 

T tuny um  :  Amphion,  5. 

D.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  call  again : 

(1)  To  call  a  second  time. 

*  (2)  To  revoke,  draw  back. 

"  Calif  ageyn  thin  oth."— Langtoft,  p.  21&. 

2.  To  call  at :  To  make  a  short  stop  on  its 
way.    (Said  of  ships.) 

"  These  steamers  only  call  at  Halifax,  sailing  from 
Victoria  Dock*."— Time*.  Jan.  8, 1881. 

3.  To  call  away :  To  turn  aside,  divert. 

4.  To  call  back :  To  revoke,  withdraw. 
"He. . .  will  not fiaUoaci hi* words."— /lataA  xxxl.  2. 

5.  To  call  down  : 

(1)  To  pray  for. 

"  Calling  down  a  blessing  on  his  head." 

Tennyxjn:  Enoch  Arden,  824. 

(2)  To  imprecate. 

6.  To  call  for: 

(1)  Literally : 

(a)  To  require  or  desire  the  attendance  (of 
persons.) 

"Madam,  his  majesty  doth  can  for  you. 
And/or  your  grace :  and  you,  my  noble  lord.* 
Shaketp. :  Kichard  III.,  i.  S, 

(6)  To  order,  give  an  order  for  a  thing  to  be 
•applied  ;  to  demand. 

"  Can  for  pen  and  ink  to  show  our  wit" 

Pope :  Satires,  v.  180. 

"  So  they  called  for  rooms,  and  he  showed  them  one. " 
9unyan  :  P.  P.,  il. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

t  (a)  To  desire  anxiously  ;  wish  for. 
"  He  commits  every  sin  that  bis  appetite  callt  for."— 
Hogert. 

(6)  To  demand  ;  need. 

"  All  that  the  contest  caUt  fir :  spirit,  strength." 
Cow/jer  •  Talk,  v.  37«. 

(c)  To  call  at  or  make  a  visit  to  any  place,  in 
O»der  to  fetch  away  a  person  or  an  article  ;  as, 
1  Will  call  for  her,  or  for  a  parcel  (Colloquial.) 

7.  To  call  forth:  To  summon  into  action. 

(1)  Of  persons : 

"  Are  you  calTd  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men. 
To  slay  the  innocent?  " 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  1. 4. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"Till  kings  can  forth  the  Ideas  of  your  mind." 
Pope:  Moral  Eitayi,  iv.  616. 

8.  To  call  in : 

(1)  To  summon  to  one's  aid  or  counsel. 

"  He  fears  my  subjects'  loyalty. 
And  now  must  call  in  strangers." 

Denham:  Sophy. 

(2)  To  collect ;  withdraw  from  circulation. 
7  If  clipped  money  be  railed  In  all  at  once."— Lock*. 

(3)  To  demand  back  money  or  other  things 
lent. 

"  Horace  describes  an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed  with 
the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that,  in  order  to  make 
*  purchase,  he  called  in  all  his  money."— Addifm  : 
Spectator. 

(4)  To  revoke,   withdraw  an  authority  or 
licence. 

(5)  To  pay  a  short  visit  (with  the  preps,  to, 
nt,  of  places,  on,  of  persons.) 

"That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as 
possible,  I  first  of  all  called  in  atSt.  James's."— Addison. 

"  We  called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial 
port."— Ibid. :  On  Italy. 

9.  To  call  in  doubt :  To  dispute  the  accuracy 
or  authenticity  of  a  statement. 

10.  To  call  in  question  : 

*  (1)  To  be  interrogated  or  put  on  one's  trial 
regarding  anything. 

"Of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am 
tolled  in  guettion."—  Actt,  xxili.  6. 

(2)  The  same  as  to  call  in  doubt. 


11.  To  call  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  withdraw,  remove. 

"Theu  by  consent  abstain  from  further  toils. 
Call  off  the  clogs,  and  gather  up  the  spoils 

Aduiion :  Transformation  qf  Actaon. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  draw  one's  attention  away. 

"  Drunkenness  callt  of  the  watchmen  from  their 
towers  ;  and  then  evils  proceed  from  a  loose  heart,  and 
an  untied  tongue."—  Taj/lor:  ffoly  Living. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  make  a  short  visit  to.  (Said 
of  ships  making  a  brief  stay  at  any  port  on 
their  way,  to  receive  or  disembark  passengers 
or  goods.    It  differs  from  call  at,  in  that  the 
ship  does  not  actually  touch  the  place  men- 
tioned, but  comes  to  anchor  a  little  off.)    [Call 
at.] 

12.  To  call  on : 

(1)  To  invoke. 

"The  Athenians,  when  they  lost  any  men  at  sea, 
went  to  the  shores,  and  calliny  thrice  on  their  names, 
raised  a  cenotaph,  or  empty  monument,  to  their 
memories."— Broom*:  On  the  Odyssey. 

(2)  To  solicit  for  a  favour. 

"  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his  day.  What 
need  I  be  so  forward  with  him,  that  calls  not  on  me ?  " 
—Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 

(3)  To  demand  an  account  or  explanation 
from. 

"  Call  on  him  for  it" 

Shaketp.  :  Ant.  i  Cleop.,  1.  4. 

(4)  To  pay  a  short  visit  to  anyone. 

"ITlcaMonyou." 

Shaketp. :  Timon,  1.  2. 

13.  To  call  out : 

(1)  To  call  loudly ;  ejaculate. 

(2)  To  summon  into  active  service. 

"  When  their  sov'reign's  quarrel  callt  'em  out, 
His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  (ieorgic  iv.  318. 
"  The  territorial  reserve,  comprising  men  from  thirty 
to  forty  years,  is  to  be  called  out  at  ouce."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, March  :il,  1S81. 

(3)  To  challenge  to  a  duel. 

14.  To  call  over:  To  recite  a  roll  of  names  or 
a  list  of  items. 

"...  to  call  oner  the  names  of  the  competitors  in 
business-like  fashion."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  8,  1881. 

15.  To  call  over  the  coals :  To  reprove,  find 
fault  with.    (Colloquial.) 

16.  To  call  the  jury : 

Law  :  To  call  over  jurymen  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  have  been  drawn  out  of  a 
box.  The  full  twelve  are  sworn  unless  they 
are  objected  to,  or,  for  some  reason,  allowed 
exemption. 

17.  To  call  the  plaintiff: 

Law :  To  demand  that  a  plaintiff  who  Is 
withdrawing  from  an  action  shall  appear  by 
himself  or  by  counsel,  to  go  on.  If  he  do  not 
he  is  nonsuited,  his  case  is  at  an  end,  the  de- 
fendant obtaining  costs ;  but  the  plaintiff  may 
prosecute  again,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
had  a  verdict  been  given  against  him. 

18.  To  call  to  account :   To  demand  an  ac- 
count from.    [ACCOUNT.] 

19.  To  call  to  mind : 

t  (1)  To  bring  to  the  recollection  of  another  ; 
to  remind  another  of  a  thing. 

(2)  To  bring  to  one's  own  recollection,  to 
remember.  . 

20.  To  call  to  order  : 

(1)  To  open  a  meeting. 

(2)  To  intimate  to  any  person  or  persons  at 
a  meeting  that  he  is  or  they  are  transgressing 
the  rules  of  debate,  or  otherwise  disturbing 
the  progress  of  business. 

21.  To  call  to  the  bar :  To  grant  licence  to 
practise  as  a  barrister  in  any  court  of  law. 

[BAB,  «.] 

"  A  year  or  two  before 
CaVd  to  the  bar." 

Tennyion :  Enoch  Arden. 

22.  To  call  up: 

(1)  Of  persons  :  To  bring  to  the  presence  of 
one.    (Lit.  &flg.) 

"  Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cam buscan  bold."       Hilton. 

(2)  To  bring  to  one's  remembrance  ;  produce 
as  evidence. 

"  Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrow  up  afresh  t 
My  father's  name  brings  team  into  my  eyes." 

A  ddiion  :  Cato,  L  4. 
"  Ask  now  of  history's  authentic  page, 
And  '-<iil  up  evidence  from  every  age." 

Cowper:  Expoitulatton. 

(3)  To  summon  to  arise. 

"The  salutations  of  the  morning  tide 
Call  vp  the  nun  :  those  ended,  to  the  hall 
We  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  lawyers  bawl." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  I. 

(4)  Financial :    To  require  the  payment  of 
instalments  of  a  loan  subscribed  to.    [CALL,  «.] 


"  It  is  not  contemplated  to  cull  up  more  than  £2  ptr 
share."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  1880. 

23.  To  call  upon : 
(!)  To  invoke,  appeal  to. 

"  la  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  cried  to 
my  God.  —2  Ham.,  xxii.  7. 

(2)  To  pay  a  visit  to. 

"  At  that  place  cal!  upon  me." 

Xhaketji.  :  Meal,  for  Heat.,  UL  L 

-  24.  To  call  upon  a  prisoner: 

Law:  To  invite  an  accused  person,  who  has 
been  found  guilty,  to  say  why  sentence  should 
not  be  passed  on  him. 

*  call  me-to  you,  t.  Viola  tricolor. 
(Coles.) 

call  (2),  ca',  v.t.  &  {.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  per- 
haps the  same  word  as  CALL  (1).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive. 

"  Qert  call  the  wayn  deliuerly." 

Harbour  :  Bruce,  X.  317. 

2.  To  search  by  traversing. 

"Ill  caw  the  haill  town  for  't" — Jamieton. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  submit  to  be  driven. 

2.  To  strike  (followed  by  at). 

call  the  gusc.s.  A  sort  of  game.  (Scotch.) 

"Cachepole,  or  teuuls,  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
young  prince  :  schule  the  board,  or  shovel-board  ;  bil- 
liards, and  call-the-giae."— Chalmers :  Mary,  i.  265. 

If  This  designation,  I  suppose,  is  equivalent 
to  drive  the  goose  ;  and  the  game  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  one  still  played  by  young  people 
in  some  parts  of  Angus,  in  which  one  of  the 
company,  having  something  that  excites  ridi- 
cule unknowingly  pinned  behind,  is  pursued 
by  all  the  rest,  who  still  cry  out,  Hunt  the 
goose.  (Jamieson.) 

call  (1),  *  cal,  s.    [CALL,  v.\ 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  loud  cry,  a  shout,  an  ejaculation. 

"...  they  gave  but  a  call,  and  in  came  their  master." 
—Banyan :  The  Pilgrim  i  Progrett,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  loud  noise  of  any  kind. 

"  The  silver  trumpet's  heavenly  call 
Sounds  for  the  poor."  Couiper :  Truth,  S4». 

3.  A  summons  by  word  of  mouth. 

"  When  thay  knewen  his  cal  that  thidercom  schulde." 

Ear.  Ena.  A  Hit.  Poems;  Cteanneu,  «. 
"  He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst  and  aware, 
That  ready  eutrauuce  was  not  at  his  cull." 

Spenter :  F.  «.,  I.  ill.  1«. 

4.  Any  instrument  used  to  summon  people 
together.    [B.  2,  3,  4,  6.] 

5.  An  invocation  or  prayer  for  help  or  relief, 

"  Hear  thy  suppliant's  call." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  iv.  40S. 
"But  death  comes  not  at  call.  Justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  -53. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  divine  summons  to  any  office  or  duty. 

"Yet  he  at  length,  time  to  himself  best  known, 
Rememb'ring  Abraham,  liy  some  woiid'rous  call, 
May  wing  them  back  rejientant  and  sincere." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iii.  484, 
"  Impious  preach  his  word  without  a  call.' 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  94. 

2.  A  summons  or  invitation  from  a  congre- 
gation to  undertake  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  minister. 

"The  call  is  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
rishioners—a real  harmonious  call,  Reuben."— Scottt 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 

"...  had  he  not  accepted  a  call  to  Northampton, 
his  services  would  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  .  .  ."— 
The  Baptist,  Dec.  31, 1880. 

8.  An  impulse  or  inclination  towards  any- 
thing. 

"  A  terrier  of  the  hills, 
By  birth  and  call  of  nature  pro  ordained 
To  hunt  the  badger,  and  unearth  the  fox." 

Wordtworth,  Prelude,  bk.  T. 

4.  An  obligation,  need. 

"Walker  was  treated  less  respectfully.  William 
thought  him  a  busybody  who  had  been  properly 

Sunlshed  for  running  into  danger  without  any  call  at 
uty,  .  .  ."—Macaulai/ :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

5.  A  public  claim  or  demand  for  material 
help  ;  a  requisition. 

6.  A  demand,  claim. 

"  Dependence  Is  a  perpetnal  can  upon  humanity . . ." 
Addison:  Spectator. 

*  7.  A  business,  profession.  (Calling  is  now 
the  more  vjsual  word.) 

"And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preached ; 
Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call. 
Vryden  :  Character  qf  a  Oood  Parian,  lit, 

8.  Power,  authority,  option. 

"Oh,  Sir!  I  wish  he  were  within  my  call  or  yours." 
Denham. 

9.  A  short  visit 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
o*-,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «=  e.   ey  =  a.   o.u  =  lew. 


call— callidium 
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10.  The  daily  attendance  of  a  tradesman  to 
solicit  orders,  &c. 

"  Dependent  on  the  baker'i  punctual  can." 

Coaper :  Talk,  L  244. 

11.  The  reading  over  of  the  roll  or  list  of 
members  of  any  council,  &C. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Hunting :  A  lesson  blown  on  the  horn  to 
encourage  the  hounds. 

2.  M II. :  A  term  for  the  variations  of  certain 
musical  notes  played  on  a  trumpet  or  bugle, 
or  a  special  sort  of  beat  upon  the  drum,  each 
call    being   the   signal   for   a  definite  duty. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

3.  Naut.  :  A  whistle  or  pipe  used  by  the 
boatswain  or  his  mate  to  summon  sailors  to- 
gether. 

4.  Fowling:   An  artificial   note   or   cry  to 
imitate  that  of  birds,  and  act  as  a  decoy. 

"For  those  birds  or  beasts  were  made  from  such 
pipes  or  calU,  as  may  express  the  several  tones  of  those 
creatures,  which  are  represented."—  WUkint:  Mathe- 
matical J/ngick. 

5.  Stocknroking : 

(1)  (See  definition  below.) 

" '  Options '  are  resorted  to  in  nearly  every  kind  of 
•hares,  and  might  be  used  in  all.  They  consist  in 
either  what  is  called  a  'put  and  call'  or  a  'put'  or 
'call.'  A  'put  and  call  is  when  a  person  agrees  to 
give  a  certain  sum  for  the  choice  of  buying  or  selling  a 
certain  amount  of  stock  at  a  certain  time,  the  price 
and  date  being  there  and  then  fixed.  A  'put'  is 
where  the  money  is  given  for  the  option  of  only  selling 
stock  :  and  a  '  call '  where  the  party  reserves  to  him- 
•elf  the  right  of  buying,  price  and  date  being  in  both 
cases  agreed  upon,  and  the  'option '  money  paid  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement''— Public  Opinion,  Nov.  18, 
1863. 

(2)  A  requisition  for  the  payment  of  instal- 
ments of  a  loan  to  which  one  has  subscribed. 

"  No  calti  will  be  made  without  two  clear  mouths' 
notice  ;  nor  will  any  all  exceed  £  J  per  share,  aud  at 
least  three  mouths  shall  intervene  between  the  making 
of  call*"— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  183.'. 

6.  Music :  A  toy  instrument  made  by  wind- 
ing a  narrow  tape  round  two  small  oblong 
pieces  of  tin,  so  that  one  fold  of  the  tape  may 
be  set  in  vibration  when  blown  through.    The 
call  is  used  by  men  who  work  the  drama  of 
"  Punch  and  Judy."    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

7.  Law: 

(1)  A  licence  or  authority  to  practise  as  a 
barrister  in  any  court  of  law. 

"  The  first  brief  after  your  call  to  the  bar  .  .  ."— 
JfacmUlan'i  Magazine,  June,  1861,  p.  203. 

(2)  The    ceremony   or   epoch  of  election. 
(Wharton.) 

(3)  The  number  of  persons  elected.    (Whar- 
ton.) 

C.  In  special  phrases : 

L  A  call  to  arms :  An  alarm. 

2.  A  call  of  the  house  :  A  calling  over  a  list 
of  names  of  the  members  of  parliament,  or  of 
any  legislative  body. 

3.  At  one's  call  (frequently  also,  at  one's  beck 
and  call) :  Subject  to  one,  under  his  orders. 

4.  At  call:  Money  is  said  to  be  deposited  at 
call  in  a  bank  when  it  can  be  withdrawn  at 
any   moment   without  any   previous   notice 
being  given,  as  in  the  case  of  money  on  de- 
posit.   [DEPOSIT.] 

5.  Within  call :  Sufficiently  near  to  hear  the 
voice  of  one  calling. 

"  I  saw  a  lady  within  call." 

Tennj/tan  :  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  85. 

call -bell,  s.  A  small  stationary  hand- 
bell ;  also  a  contrivance  in  which  a  bell  is  struck 
by  an  electrically-moved  hammer. 

call-bird,  *.    A  decoy-bird.    [DECOY,  *.] 

"  The  birdcatcher  who  lays  his  nets  most  to  the  east, 
Is  sure  of  the  most  plentiful  sport,  if  his  call-birdi  are 
food."— Goldmith:  flat.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  ch.  1. 

Call-boy,  *.  A  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to 
call  actors  when  their  turn  comes  to  appear 
on  the  stage. 

call-button,  ».  A  push-button  for  ring- 
ing a  call-bell,  sounding  an  alarm,  &c. 

call-note, ».  The  note  used  by  birds  in 
calling  to  each  other. 

Call  (2),  *.  [Etymology  doubtful,  but  perhaps 
the  same  word  as  CALL  (1),  *.]  A  brood  of 
wild  ducks.  (Hallivxll.) 

call  (3),  calle, «.    [CAUL.] 

"  Then,  when  they  had  despoyld  her  tire  and  call." 
Spenter :  f.  Q.,  I.  vlii.  M. 

call  (4),  caw,  s.  (.From  call  (2),  v.  (q.v.).] 
Motion.  (Used  specially  in  the  phrase  "caw 


of  the  water "  =  motion  of  the  water,  driven 
or  acted  on  by  the  wind.) 

CaT  la,  s.  [Lat.  calla,  an  unidentified  plant 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  supposed  to  be  a  mis- 
reading for  calyx.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Araceae. 
The  species  are  perennials.  They  are  natives 
of  Northern  Europe  and  North  America. 
They  are  herbaceous  marsh  plants. 

cal-lSB-as,  s.  [From  Gr.  icd\\<ju.ov  (kaUaion) 
—  a  cock's  comb.]  . 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Callifiatina;  (q.v.).  CalUeas  cinerea  is  the  New 
Zealand  Crow.  It  is  greenish-black,  but  with 
a  small  bright-blue  wattle  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  (Dallas.) 

cal-lae-a-ti -nse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
coZteos.'and  fein.  pi.  suff.  -inte.  ] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  crows  containing 
the  Tree  Crows. 

Cal'-la-in-ite,  s.  [Lat.  caUaina  =  a  precious 
stone*  (?  turquois)(PKni/),  and  suff.  -tie  (Afiw.).] 
Min.  :  A  massive,  translucent  mineral  of  an 
apple-green  to  emerald-green  colour,  spotted 
or  lined  whitish  and  bluish.  Sp.  gr.,  2'50 — 
2'52.  Compos.  :  Phosphoric  acid,  42  39  ;  alu- 
mina, 3075  ;  water,  26 '86.  (Dana.) 

cal'-la-ite,  s.     [Lat.  callais  (Pliny),  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).-} 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Turquois  (q.v.). 

cal-lan,  cal'-lant,  s.  [Gael  gallan  =  & 
youth,  stripling.]"  A  boy,  a  hid.  (Scotch.) 

"Quid wife,  could  you  lend  this  gentleman  the  guid- 
man's  galloway,  and  I'll  send  it  ower  the  Waste  in  the 
niuruiug  wi'  the  callant."— Scott:  Buy  Mannering, 
ch,  rrii. 

"  In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callant 
At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 
They  took  uae  pains  their  speech  to  balance, 

Orrulestogi'e." 
Burnt :  To  Wm,  Himpton.    Postscript. 

*  calle,  *.    [CAUL.]   A  caul. 

"  Maulde  the  huuve  or  calle  maker  mayteneth  her 
wisely  ;  she  selleth  dere  her  calletor  huues." — Caxton  : 
Bokefor  Traveller*. 

called,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CALL,  v.] 

cal-lg'-i-da,  s.  [Gr.  icaAAo*  (kallos)  =  beauty, 
and  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Carnivorae. 

Call  -er  (1),  s.  [CALL,  t>.]  He  who  or  that 
which  calls. 

cal'-ler  (2),  s.  [From  call  (2),  v.]  One  who 
drives  cattle  or  horses  under  the  yoke.  (Scotch.) 
(Barry.) 

cal  -ler,  * caT-lar, * cal  -lour,  * caul'-er, 
a.  [Icel.  kaldr=  cool]  [CooL.]  (Scotch.] 

1.  Cool,  fresh,  refreshing. 

"  The  mllour  are,  penetratine  and  pure." 

Douglat :  Virgil,  201,  37. 
"  I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 
An'  snuff  the  caller  air. ' 

Burnt :  Holy  Fair. 

2.  Freshly  caught,  fresh,  not  having  been 
long  kept. 

"  The  recent  spreith  and  fresche  and  cajlovr  pray." 

Doufflat :  Virgil,  235,  44. 

"  However,  I  hae  some  dainty  caller  baddies,  .  .  ." — 
Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  ixxir. 

*  cal'-let,  •  cal  -lat,   s.    [Btym.  doubtful ; 
generally  said  to  be  from  Fr.  caiilette,  a  cliinin. 
of  caille  —  a  quail,  from  its  being  a  silly  bird, 
and  the  type  of  an  amorous  nature.    The  Fr. 
caiilette,  however,  was  used  also  of  men,  and 
there  are  phonetic  difficulties  in  the  way. 
Other  authorities  have  suggested  Gael,  caille 
=  a  girl ;  but  evidence  is  wanting.] 

L  A  common  woman,  a  prostitute,  a  trull, 
a  drab. 

"  A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crown*. 
To  make  this  shameless  collet  know  herself — 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou." 

Shaketp. :  3  lien.  VI.,  ii.  ». 

2.  A  scold,  a  tattling  or  gossiping  woman ; 
an  abusive  woman. 

"Aeattat 

Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband." 
Shaketp.  :  Wint.  Tale,  ii  3. 

*  cal'-lSt,  v.i.     [CALLET,  *.]    To  scold,  use 
abusive  language. 

"  To  hear  her  In  her  spleen 

Callft  like  a  butter-quean." 
Brathwait :  Can't  Cure  in  Panadone  (1KU 


cal-li-an-as'-sa,  s.    [Gr.  KoAAot  (kallot)  = 
beauty,  and  a.va<r<ra.  (anassa)  —  a  queen.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  decapod  crustaceans. 

cal-li-an  -dra,  s.  [Gr.  KOAAK  (kallos)  = 
beauty  ;  an}p  (aner),  genit.  ivSpot  (andros)  = 
a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  beautiful  genus  of  leguminous  plants 
peculiar  to  America.  A  few  are  herbs  not 
more  than  a  foot  high,  but  the  greater  number 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees.  The  corollas  are 
small,  and  hidden  by  the  very  numerous  long 
filaments  of  the  stamens,  which  are  almost 
always  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  Many  of  the 
species  are  in  cultivation  as  stove-plants. 
More  than  sixty  species  are  known,  all  more 
or  less  ornamental.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cal-li-can  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  icaAAo*  (kallos)  = 
beauty  ;  navSos  (kanthos)  =  a  spine  or  thorn.) 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sub-family 
Acanthurinae.  They  have  the  head  sloping, 
caudal  spines,  two  on  each  side  ;  ventral  fins 
immediately  under  the  pectoral ;  caudal  fin 
large,  lunated,  and  the  points  attenuated. 
(Craig.) 

cal-ll-car'-pa,  *.  [Gr.  «oAAoc  (kallos)  = 
beauty  ;  KOMS  (kalos)  •=.  beautiful ;  and  xapnxk 
(karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ver- 
benacese.  The  species  are  shrubs,  from  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  districts  of  Asia  and 
America.  The  bark  of  Callicarpa  Janata  has  a 
peculiar  sub-aromatic  and  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  is  chewed  by  the  Cingalese  when  they 
cannot  obtain  betel  leaves.  The  Malays 
reckon  the  plant  diuretic.  (Lindley.) 

cal-lic'-er-us,*.  [Gr.  KOAA<K  (kallos) = beauty, 
and  icepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  two  species 
of  which,  Callicerus  obscurus  and  C.  rigidi- 
cornis,  are  British.  Family,  Staphyliuidae. 

cal-li-chro -ma,  s.  [Gr.  KO\XOS  (kallos)  = 
beauty,  and  XP"W  (chroma)  =  colour.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Longicomes.  Callichroma  moschata 
is  of  a  beautiful  metallic-green  colour.  It  has 
a  musky  odour.  It  is  British. 

cal'-li-Chrus,  s.  [Gr.  <caAAo«  (kallos) = beauty ; 
Xpver<5«  (chrusos)  =  gold.  ] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Siluridae,  with  large  depressed  heads. 

t  cal-tich'-thys,  s.  [Gr.  KoAAix0u«  (kaUich- 
thus)  =  a  beautiful  fish  ;  from  xdAAot  (kallos)  = 
beauty  ;  KoAfc  (kalos)  —  beautiful ;  and  l\6vt 
(ichlhvs)  —  a  fish,  a  "  beauty-fish."] 

Ichthy.:  ASouth  American gennsofSiluridse. 
The  species  live  in  rivers  and  streams,  migrat- 
ing to  others  overland  if  the  first  become  dry. 

*  cal  -li-co,  *.    [CALICO.] 

*  cal' -lid,  a.  [Lat.  callidus.]  Shrewd,  cunning, 
crafty. 

cal-lid'-e-a,  s.    [Latinised  from  Gr.  xoAAot 

(kallos)  =  beauty.] 

Entom.  :  A  genusof  bugs,  order  Hemiptera, 
tribe  Scutata.  They  are  golden  green  in 
colour.  None  are  British. 

cal-li-di'-na,  s.  [Gr.  <ci\Aos  (kallos)  =  beauty; 
and  SiVij  (dine)  =  a  whirlpool,  an  eddy.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  belonging  to 
the  family  Philodinsea.  They  are  aquatic,  and 
five  species  are  British.  The  eye-spots  are 
absent ;  the  rotatory  organ  is  double,  and  not 
furnished  with  a  stalk  ;  the  foot  is  elongate, 
forked,  and  with  four  accessory  horn-like  pro- 
cesses. 

*  cal-lid'-I-ty,  s.    [Lat  calliditas  =  cunning, 
shrewdness  ;    callidus  =.  cunning,    shrewd.] 
Cunning,  shrewdness. 

"  Her  eagle-ey'd  caUidity,  deceit. 
And  fairy  faction  rais  d  above  her  sex, 
And  furnished  with  a  thousand  various  wile*." 
Smart :  The  Hop  Garden. 

cal-Hd'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  xoAAot  (kallos)  =s 
beauty,  and  <•!&*  (eidos)  —  appearance.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Cerambycidae.  Several  species  are 
British.  The  larva  of  Callidium  Bajulus  lives 
on  flr  timber.  The  perforations  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  seen  in  many  of  the  deal  palings 
near  London,  have  been  made  by  the  perfect 


boll,  boj-;  po"ut,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xcnophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-cian,  - tian  =  snan.    -tion,  -si on  -  shun ;  -$ion,  -sion  =  zhnn,    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c. = bel,  del. 
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insect  when  effecting  its  escape  into  the  open 
air. 

•  cal'-lld-ness,    s.        [Eng.    callid  ;  -ness.] 
Cunning,  shrewdness. 

•»  cll-ll-fac'-tion,  s.    [CALIFACTIOK] 

^al-llg'-6n-um,   s.      [Or.   icaAAo?    (hallos)  = 
beauty  ;  yow  (g<»m)  =  a  knee,  a.  joint.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plant  shrubs  belonging  to 
the  Polygonaceae.  They  are  leafless  plants, 
with  small  flowers.  The  branches  are  jointed, 
dichotoinous.  The  fruit  is  a  large,  four- 
cornered  nut.  The  root  of  Calligonum  Pal- 
lasiu,  a  leafless  shrub  found  in  the  sandy 
step|*s  of  Siberia,  furnishes  from  its  roots, 
•when  pounded  and  toiled,  a  gummy,  nutritious 
substance  like  tragacauth,  on  which  the  Cal- 
iimrks  feed  in  times  of  scarcity,  at  the  same 
time  chewing  the  acid  branches  and  fruit  to 
allay  their  thirst.  (Limlley:  Veg.  Kingd.) 


cal-Hg'-raph-er,  s.  [Or.  <caAAi'ypa<£<K  (l;Ml- 
gruphos)  =.  a  fine  or  beautiful  writer;  icaAAos 
(kallas)  =  beauty  ;  KO\O<;  (kalos)  —  beautiful.] 
One  who  writes  a  fine  or  beautiful  hand. 

cXl-li-graph  -10,       *  cal-11-graph  -Ick, 

*  Cal-H-?raph'-I-Cal,  a.  [Gr.  KaAAtyoa- 
^"(o?)  [A'aWi(jTrt/i/t(os)]  :=  a  fine  writer,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic,  -ical..]  Of  or  pertaining  to  calligrapliy, 
or  fine  handwriting. 

"At  the  end  is  an  inscription  Importing  the  writers 
name,  and  his  excellence  in  the  calligraphick  art"— 
Warton:  Hist,  of  £.  P. 

cal-lTg'-raph-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  iraAArypa<p(<«)  [jto*- 
litjraj>li(  «s)]  =  a  tine  writer,  and  Eng.  suff.  -is*.] 
One  who  writes  a  beautiful  hand  ;  a  calli- 
grapher. 

cal-Hg'-raph-fc  cal-Ig'-raph-fc  s.    [Fr. 

calligraphie  ;  Or.  (caAAiYpd<J>ia  (kalligraphia)  ; 
from  KaAAof  (kallos)  =  beauty,  *aA6s  (1,-nlo.i)  = 
beautiful,  and  ypo<J>rj  (graphe)  =  writing, 
ypa'tfxo  (grapho)  =  to  write.  ]  Beautiful  or  flue 
band  writing. 

"  My  raHffraplty,  a  fair  hand, 
Fit  for  a  secretary." 

lien  Jouton  :  Magnetic*  Lady,  III  4. 

oal-ll-man'-oo,  s.    [CALAMANCO.] 

cal-li-mor'-plia,  s.  [Gr.  <eoAAos  (hallos),  and 
nopi>7  (mor/i/ie)  ==  form.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  Nocturna  (Moths),  and  the 
family  Lithosiid*  of  Stephens.  Cnllimoiiilia 
Jitcobcea  is  the  Pink  Underwiug,  a  very  beau- 
tiful moth,  having  the  upper  wings  greenish- 
black  with  two  pink  spots  and  a  (lash  of  pink, 
the  lower  ones  almost  entirely  pink  ;  head, 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  black.  Expansion 
of  wings,  1J  inches.  Larvse  found  in  June, 
feeding  on  Senecio  Jacobrrn  (Ragwort),  and  5. 
vulguris  (Groundsel).  Not  uncommon  near 
London. 

call'  -teg,   *  call'-^ng,   *  call'  -frige, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  A  «.    ICALL,  v.\ 

A.  it  B.  As  present  participle,  £  participial 
wliftive  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  crying  out  loudly  ;  a  cry,  a  shout. 

"  Callynge  or  clepynge.  focacio."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

*  2.  A  proclamation 

"Tburgh  the  cuntre  of  C.iUloe  Ills  catlyng  con  sprynfr." 
K.  K.  A  "a.  Poemt;  Clvannea,  l.'«ii. 

3.  The  cry  of  animals. 

"  Where  lie  had  herd  .  .  the  rallynge  of  the  oxen 
•tthe  plowghu.--.tf<iu>i<ta>We,  p.  184. 

4.  The  act  of  summoning  ;  a  summons, 
"What,  stand  »t  thou  still,  and  hear'it  such  a  call- 

1na"—S>ui>u*l>.  :  1  Henry  1  ('.,  it.  4. 

*  5.  An  invitation. 

"  Callynge  or  clepynge  to  mete.  /ntUacto.*—  Prompt. 

G.  The  act  of  convoking  an  assembly. 
(Generally  with  the  adv.  together.) 

"  A  Bill  for  the  frequent  ealHna  and  meeting  of  Par- 
liaments."— Jlnermlan  :  Uitt.  Bng.,eh.  xx. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  divine  or  preternatural  summons  to 
any  office  or  duty. 

"  Who  hath  saved  u»,  and  called  us  with  an  holy 
tolling:'—  1  Tim.,  i.  9. 

"  Nienuhr  regards  Manilas  u  one  of  tho««  strong- 
nii  mli'il  men  who  have  received  a  callinti  to  l»  the  first 
•lining  their  countrymen.™—  /,«»;<.•  Credihility  of  the 
fnrly  Roman  Uitt.  (1855).  ch.  xiil.,  pt  L,  i  4.  vol.  it. 
p.  37u. 


2.  That  duty  or  position  to  which  one  is 
called  ;  one's  occupation  or  profession,  imply- 
ing that  everyone  who  discharges  the  functions 
of  any  profession  or  vocation  in  the  world  has 
a  call  or  summons,  we  presume  a  divine  one, 
to  undertake  it,  or  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  in  an  efficient  manner. 

"...  should  he  permitted,  on  taking  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  to  resume  any  calling  which  he  had  exer- 
cised before  the  Revolution.  "—  Macaulay  :  Hiit  Eng., 

ch.  xviii. 

If  In  this  sense  it  is  even  loosely  applied  to 
other  than  human  l>eings. 

"One  English  flreshlp  had  peiished  in  its  calling."— 
Jlacinilii//:  Hist.  Eng..  eh.  xviit 

*  3.  Position,  rank. 

"  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son, 
His  yoniueat  son.  and  wnuld  nut  chance  that  calling 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick." 

Shu/tap.  :  At  Ton  Like  It.  i.  i 

*  4.  The  persons  of  any  occupation  or  pro- 
fession. 

"  It  may  be  a  caution  to  all  Christian  churches  and 
magistr  ites,  not  to  impose  celilucy  ou  whole  callingt.  " 

*  5.  One's  name,  title,  or  designation. 

^|  For  the  meanings  of  the  noun  in  combina- 
tion with  the  various  adverbs  and  prepositions, 
see  the  verb. 

calling-crabs,  s.  pi.  [So  named  because 
they  put  out  one  of  their  claws,  which  is  pro- 
portionately very  large,  as  if  they  beckoned 
another  animal  to  come  to  them,  their  real 
intention  however  being  to  threaten  it  if  it 
venture  to  approach.]  The  name  given  to 
crustaceans  of  the  genus  Gelasimns.  They  be- 
longto  the  tribe  Brachyura(Short-tniled  Crusta- 
ceans), and  the  sub-tribe  Catometopa,  some- 
times made  a  family  Ocypodidee. 

calling-hares,  s.pl.  A  name  given  to 
the  rodents  of  the  family  Lagom)  ula-,  and 
specially  of  the  typical  genus  Lagomys.  They 
do  not  differ  to  any  great  extent  in"  size,  and 
there  is  no  visible  tail.  They  are  found  in 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  (Nichol- 
son.) 

CjU-H'-o-dSn,  s.  [Gr.  icaAAot  (kallos)  =  beauty, 
66011?  (oiious),  genit.  OOOI/TOS  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.  ] 
Ichthynl.  :  A  genus  of  Chwtodontidre,  in 
which  the  mouth  is  obliquely  vertical,  the 
profile  obtuse,  and  the  caudal  fins  enormous 
and  truncate. 

cal-H-6-n$fm-l'-n»,  s.  pi.   [Callionymus,  one 
of  the  genera.] 

Icthyol.  :  A  sub-family  of  the  Gobida;,  or 
Gobies,  in  which  the  head  and  body  are  de- 
pressed, and  the  ventral  fins  distinct  and  very 
large. 


n-iis,  s.     [Gr.  K<£AAO«  (kalks)  — 
beauty  ;  6yo/u.a  (onoma)  =  a  name.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  Dragonets,  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Gobidaj,  or  Gobies,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Callionyminne.  The  an- 
terior dorsal  fin,  supported  by  a  few  setaceous 
rays,  is  frequently  very  elevated  ;  the  second 
dorsal  and  anal  are  elongated. 

Cal-lT-6-pe,  s.    [Lat.   Calliope  ;  Gr.  (coAAioTn} 

(kallinpe)  =  the  beautiful-voiced  ;  <coAAoc 
(hallos)  —  beauty  ;  0^1  (ops),  genit.  OJTOS  (opos) 
=•  voice.] 

1.  Myth.  :  The  chief  of  the  Muses,  daughter 
of    Jupiter  and    Mnemosyne  (Memory),   who 
presided  over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Orpheus. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  twenty-second 
found.     It  was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  the 
16th  November,  1852. 

3.  Naiit.  :  A  series  of  steam-whistles  toned 
to  produce  musical  notes.     These  are  some- 
times placed  on  the  upper  or  hurricane  deck 
of  steam-boats  to  amuse  the  passengers  and 
astonish  the  natives  on  shore.    (American.) 
(Knight.) 

*  cal-U-our,  «.    [C  A  LIVER.]   (Scotch.) 
cal'-li-pash,  «.    [CALIPASH.] 
oal'-U-pee,  «.    [CALIPEE.] 
caT  lip  ers,  s.    [CALIPERS.! 

"  Calllpr.ru  measure  the  distance  of  any  round,  cylin- 
drlck.  conical  Iwdy  ;  so  that  when  workmen  uaethem, 
they  open  the  two  iMiintstotheiriirewrilied  width,  and 
turn  so  much  stuffon"  the  intended  p  ace.  till  the  two 
point*  of  the  calllpert  Ht  just  over  their  work."— 
Maxon  :  ilechanieal  Kxercitet. 

cal  li-sau'-rus,  s.    [Gr.  K>iAAo{  (kallos),  and 
o-aOpo?  (sauros)  —  a  lizard,  a  saurian.] 


Zool. :  A  genus  of  the  great-bellied  or  frog- 
lizards,  AgaiuidiB.  It  contains  Die  C'.  dracon- 
aides  of  Uuiiuville. 

cal  lis  then   ic.  cal  is  then'-  Ic,  a.    [Gr. 

KaAAio-dtfij;  (/Mlllsiiuuies)  =  adorned  with 
strength  ;  KoAAot  (kallos)  =  beauty ;  KoA6« 
(kalus)  =  beautiful,  fine  ;  o-&Vof  (stheiios)  = 
strength  ;  Fr.  cMisthenie.]  Pertaining  to  cal. 
listhenics. 

cal  Us  then  -Ics,  c5l-Is-then'-Ics,  s.  pi 

[Gr.  KaAAio-Oei^?  (ka.limtheit.es)  —  ailorned  with 
strength  :  icaAAof  (kallos)  =  lieauty  ;  irQivat 
(sthenns)  =  strength.]  The  art  or  science  of 
healthful  exercise  for  the  body  and  limbs,  to 
promote  gracefulness  and  strength. 

cal  lis-tus,  s.  [Gr.  KaAAi<rro?  (kallistos), 
super,  of  KoAot  (kalos)  =  beautiful.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Carabidae.  Only  one 
species,  C.  lunatus,  is  British.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful beetle  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
with  a  greenish-black  head,  a  reddish-yellow 
thorax,  and  yellow  elytra  with  six  reddish- 
black  spots. 

cal  li  tham'-nl-on,  s.  [Gr.  »toAAo«  (ballot) 
=  beauty  ;  dafirtW  (thamnion)  =  a  little  bush; 
Sa/on/os  (thamnos)  =  a  bush.] 

Bnt.  :  A  genus  of  Ceramiacese  (Florideous 
Algw),  containing  a  large  number  of  species, 
some  common,  many  rare.  The  fax'tlla-  are 
naked,  and  the  U-traspores  are  tetraliedrally 
arranged.  (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

cal  II  thrix,  s.  [Gr.  icriAAo?  (kallos),  and  6pl( 
(thrix),  geuit.  Tpi\6s  (trichos)  =  hair.] 

Zool. :  The  Cercopithecus  sabmts,  or  Green 
Monkey,  a  species  very  common  in  menageries. 

cal-lit-rlch-a'-9e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  callitriche, 
and  nom  (em.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  The  Starworts,  a  genus  of  small  aquatic 
plants,  with  simple  entire  opposite  leaves  and 
minute  unisexual  axillary  flowers.  The  genus 
has  been  most  frequently  associated  with  other 
minute  flowered  aquatic  plants,  under  Halor- 
agea;,  but,  more  recently,  it  has  been  proposed, 
upon  more  plausible  grounds,  to  consider  it  as 
a  much-reduced  aq untie  Euphorbiacea.  C. 
aquatica  is  common  in  our  ponds  and  still 
waters,  and  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
(Treas.  of  Botany.) 

cal-llt'-rlch-e,  s.  [Gr.  icaAAo*  (kallos),  and 
flpi'f  (thrir),  genit.  rpixo?  (trichos)  —  hair.] 

Bot. :  Water  Starwort,  a  genus  of  British 
aquatic  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order 
Callitrichaceee  (q.v.). 

C&T-lI-trfe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  the  first 
element  is  apparently  Gr.  KaAAi-  (kalli-),  com- 
bining form  of  xaAot  (kalos)  =  beautiful.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order 
Coniferae.  Callitris  i/itadrivalvis  is  believed 
by  Lindley  to  furnish  sandarach.  Conse- 
quently it  is  called  the  Snndarach-tree.  It  Is 
from  Barbary,  where  its  hard  and  durable 
mahogany-like  wood  is  extensively  used  in 
the  construction  of  mosques. 

cal-ld-rhyn'-chus,  s.  [Gr.  »caAAo<?  (kallos)  = 
beauty,  puyxos  (rhu»,chos)=  a  snout.] 

IcthyoJ. :  A  genus  of  fishes  having  the  snout 
terminating  in  a  fleshy  lolx',  which  curves 
over  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  caudal  fin 
surrounding  the  sides  of  the  tail,  which  is 
pointed. 

cal-l8s'-I-t&  s.    [Fr.  callosite  ;  Lat.  callosita!.] 

A  kind  of  swelling  or  hard  skin  on  any  part  of 

the  body ;    preternatural    hardness  of    skin, 

such  as  is  caused  by  hard  labour. 

"  The  surgeon  oujtht  to  vary  the  diet  of  his  patient  as 

he  finds  the  Hlires  loosen  too  much,  arc  too  flaccid,  and 

produce  fuiiKiises;    or  as  they  harden,    and  produce 

ralltaltift;    In    the    first   case,    wine   and  spirituous 

liquors  are  useful,  in  the  last  hurtfuL"— Arbuthnot: 

On  Diet. 

cal  lo  -so,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  callosits  = 
with  a  hard  skin  ;  cull  inn  =  hardened  skin.] 
With  a  hard  skin. 

calloso  serrate,  a. 
Bot. :  Having  serratures  which  are  also  cal- 
losities.   (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cal  lo-so  ma,  s.    [CALOSOMA.] 
cal  lo  t,  s.    [CALOTTE.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  wdris,  wtod,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  ce  =  e.    ey=».    qu  =  ltw. 


callour— calophylhm* 
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Cal  -lour,  a.    [CALLER,  a.] 

cfil'-loas,  a.  [Fr.  cvlleux  =  thick  or  hard- 
skinned  ;  Lat.  cailosus,  from  callus,  callum  =  a, 
hard  skm  ;  calko  =  to  have  a  hard  or  thick 
akin.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  the  skin  or  outer  covering 
hardened  ;  indurated. 

"In  progress  of  time,  the  ulcers  became  sinuous  and 
Callous,  with  induration  of  the  glands."—  Witeman. 

2.  Fig.  :  Unfeeling  ;  hardened  in  feeling. 

"  Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves—  nay.  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave, 
And  callotu,  save,  to  crime." 

Byron  :  The  Oiaour. 

"...  duped  into  the  belief  that  divine  grace  had 
touched  the  most  false  and  callaut  of  human  hearts." 
—  Macaalay:  iritt.  Bng..  ch.  vi. 


,  adv.    [Eng.  callous;  -ly.]     In  a 
callous  manner.    (Lit. 


C&1  -loiis-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  callous  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  state  of  having  the  skin  or  outer 
covering  hardened  ;  induration  of  the  fibres. 

"The  oftener  we  use  the  organs  of  touching,  the  more 
of  these  scales  are  formed,  and  the  skin  becomes  the 
thicker,  and  so  a  calloutneu  grows  upon  it"—  Cheyne. 

2.  Fig.  :   The  state  of  being  hardened  in 
feeling;  insensibility. 

".  .  .  but  there  were  instances  when  this  seeming 
calloutneu  struck  the  observer  as  being  inexpressibly 
shocking."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  28,  1881. 

t  ual  lo  w,  *  cal  -u,  *  cal  ugh,  *  cal  ewe, 

*  cal-OUWe,  a.    [A.  8.  calu;  Dut.  kaal  ;  Sw. 
kal  ;   Ger.  kahl;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  calvo,  all 
•=  bald,  from  Lat.  calvus.] 
*  1.  Bald. 

"A  man  of  whos  heed  heeris  fleten  awei  is  calu."  — 
Wycliffe  :  Levit..  xiii.  40.  (Purvey.) 

2.  Unfledged,  destitute  of  feathers. 

"  The  callow  throstle  lispeth." 

Tennyton:  eiaribel. 

3.  Youthful,  immature. 

cdl  lu  na,  *.  [From  Or.  KaAAvccu  (kalluno)  = 
to  sweep,  to  clean,  from  the  fact  that  the 
twigs  are  used  for  brooms.] 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  plants,  order  Ericaceae 
(Heaths).  Calluna  vulgaris,  sometimes  called 
the  Ling,  is  the  Common  Heath,  or  Heather, 
and  the  most  abundant  species  of  the 
family  in  Britain.  It  is  the  plant  whose 
flowers  render  the  slopes  of  most  Scottish 
hills  pink  in  autumn,  and  the  one  so  abundant 
in  Epping  Forest  Ornamental  varieties  are 
sometimes  grown  in  gardens,  in  which  it  forms 
an  excellent  edging  for  flower-plots.  Its  twigs 
are  also  made  into  brooms.  The  plant  is  as- 
tringent, and  is  employed  both  by  fullers  and 
dyers,  and  the  flowers  are  very  attractive  to 
bees. 

f  cal'-lus,  s.  [Lat.  callns  =  a  hard  or  thickened 
skin.] 

1.  Med.  :  Any  unnatural  hardening  of  the 
skin,  arising  from  friction  or  pressure. 

"A  cnllta  extending  up  the  forehead."—  Pennant: 
Zoology,  ii.  494. 

2.  A  not.  :  An  osseous  formation  serving  to 
join  the  extremities  of  broken  bones. 

3.  Bot.  :  A  leathery  or  hardened  thickening 
on  a  limited  portion  of  an  organ. 

Calm,  oalme  (I  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  calme  ; 
Prov.  chaume  —  a  resting-time  for  flocks  ; 
O.  Fr.  chaumer  =  to  be  at  rest  ;  Low  Lat. 
cauma  =  heat  of  the  sun  ;  Or.  xavna  (kauma) 
=  great  heat;  »cai'<u  (fcaio)  =  to  burn;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  cal  ma  ;  Dut.  kalm.  The  radical 
meaning  is  thus  a  rest  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  the  elements  :  Still,  quiet,  serene  ;  un- 
disturbed by  any  wind  or  other  cause. 

"As  the  wilde  wode  rage 
Of  wlndes  maketh  the  see  salvage, 
And  that  was  ca'me  bringeth  into  waive.* 

dower:  Conf.  Amant.,  lii.  MO. 
"The  seas  waxed  calm." 

Shateip.  :  Com.  of  Krrort,  L  L 

2.  Of  human  beings  :   Quiet  in  manner  or 
temperament  ;   unexcited  in  gesture  or  lan- 
guage. 

"And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  praised  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue),  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
"  Tamed  are  the  warrior's  pride  and  strength, 
And  he  and  earth  are  calm  at  length." 

llema.ru:  Alaric  in  Italy. 

3.  Of  things  :  Undisturbing,  quieting,  sooth- 
Ing,  quiet  in  tone  or  language. 

"All  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep.** 

Pope:  Eloaa  to  Abelard,  313. 


".  .  .  'mid  the  calm,  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  Nature,  .  .  ." 

Wordtworth :  Jlxcurtion,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  the  elements :  Stillness,  quiet. 

"And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm." 
Mark.  iv.  89. 

"  A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro'  the  star-strewn  calm." 
Tennyton:  Kecol  of  the  Arabian  fHghti. 

2.  Of  human  being$  :  Quietness  in  tempera- 
ment or  actions,  serenity. 

"Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm.' 

Shakr.ip. :  Trail,  t  Creu.,  IT.  1. 

3.  Of  things  generally :  Quietness,  peaceful- 
ness,  freedom  from  disturbance. 

"Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  flx'd  repose." 

Pope:  Eloita  to  .ibelard,  25 1. 

IL  Meteor.  £  Hydrol. :  In  the  same  sense  as 
B.  1.  A  part  of  the  Atlantic  immediately  north 
of  the  equator,  intermediate  between  the  regions 
swept  by  the  north-east  and  south-east  trade 
winds,  is  called  the  Region  of  Calms.  It  varies 
in  extent  and  position,  being  affected  by  the 
annual  course  of  the  sun.  The  calm  within 
the  area  is  not  perpetual ;  it  is  disturbed  for  a 
brief  period  every  day  by  a  passing  squall. 

If  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  tranquil- 
lity, peace,  and  calm:  Tranquillity  respects  a 
situation  free  from  trouble,  considered  in 
itself ;  peace,  the  same  situation  with  respect 
to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it ;  calm, 
with  regard  to  a  disturbed  situation  going 
before  or  following  it.  A  good  man  enjoys 
tremqvnllity  in  himself,  peace  with  others,  and 
calm  after  the  storm.  (Blair :  Lect.  on  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  (1817),  voL  i.,  p.  231.) 

calm-browed,  a.  With  a  brow  undis- 
turbed by  care  or  excitement. 

calm  weather,  *  calme  wedyr,  &  A 

ralm  at  sea,  a  dead  calm. 

"  Calme  wedyr.    Malaria,  calmaria,  C.  F."— Prompt. 

calm,  *  calme  (I  silent),  v.i.  &  t.    [CALM,  s.] 
*  A.  Intrans.:  To  become  quiet,  or  still. 

"Than  gan  it  to  calme  and  clere  all  abonghte  " 
Depotit.  of  Rich.  11..  p.  27. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  the  elements :  To  render  still  or  quiet. 

2.  Of  human  beings  :   To  pacify,  appease, 
soothe,  free  from  excitement. 

"To  calme  the  tempest  of  his  troubled  thought" 
Sinter :  F.  <t.,  IV.  ii.  3. 

'"Oh,  cobnthee.  Chief!'  the  Minstrel  cried," 
Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  13. 

calmed  (I  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CALM,  v.] 

calm'-er  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  calm ;  -er.]  He 
who  or  that  which  calms  or  quiets  ;  a  soother, 
a  sedative. 

"  Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mind, 
a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer 
of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  pro- 
curer of  contentedness."— /.  Walton:  Complete  Angler. 

*  calm  -er-age  (age  as  Ig),  a.     [CAMMER- 
AIQE.  J    Of  or  belonging  to  cambric. 

"  Ane  stick  of  calmerage  claitht. " — Aberd.  Beg. 

calmcs,  caums  (pron.  cams),  s.  pi.    [Etym. 
doubtful      Jamieson  suggests  Ger.  quemen, 
bequemen  =  to  fit,  prepare.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  mould  ;  a  frame,  for  whatever  purpose. 
Thus  it  is  used  for  a  mould  in  which  bullets 
are  cast. 

"  Euerie  landit  man  within  the  samin.  sail  haue  an 
hagbute  of  founde,  caliit  hagbute  of  crochert,  with 
tliair  calmet,  bullettis  and  peilokis  of  leid  or  irne." — 
Actl  Ja.  K_  1540,  C.  73,  ed.  1566,  C.  194. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  small  cords-  through 
which  the  warp  is  passed  in  the  loom.    Synon. 
with  heddles((\.v.). 

II.  Fig. :  Used  to  denote  the  formation  of  a 
plan  or  model. 

"The  matter  of  peace  is  now  in  the  caulnu.  te., 
they  are  attempting  to  model  it."—  BaiUiet  Lett.  ii.  197. 

U  Caum,  sing.,  is  sometimes  used,  but  more 
rarely.  Anything  neat  is  said  to  look  as  if  it 
had  been  "  cast  en  in  a  caum."  (Scotch.) 

*  cal-mewe,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
cal  =.  cold ;  the  second  element  is  apparently 
=  mew  (1),  s.,  but  cf.  colmose.] 

calm '-ing  (I  silent),  pr.  par  ,a.,£s.  [CALM,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  quieting  or  making 
calm. 


calm-ly  (I  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  calm;  -I}/.]    In 

a  calm  or  quiet  manner.    Said — 

1.  Of  the  elements : 

"  In  nature,  things  move  violently  to  their  place,  and 
calmly  in  their  place ;  so  virtue  in  ambition  u  violent, 
in  authority  settled  and  calm."—  Bacon. 

2.  Of  human  beings  : 

"  Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life."    Pope :  Bpittlet,  z.  T. 
"Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hops. 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope?" 
Byron  :  Ode  to  Jfapoleon. 

calm'-ncss  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  calm;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  calm.  SUM  - 

1.  Of  the  elements  : 

"Calmncu  silver' d  o'er  the  deep." 

Pope :  Homer' i  (jayutf,  X.  IOC 

2.  Of  human  beings : 

"  Defend  yourself 
By  calmnett  or  by  atwence. " 

Sliaketp.  :  C,rtol..  lit  1 

"  Could  this  mean  peace  ?  the  calmneu  of  the  good  I 
Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood! 

Byron :  Lara,  L  24. 

*  calm'-y  (I  silent),  a.  [Eng.  calm;  -y.]  Calm, 
peaceful,  quiet. 

"  Six  calmy  days  and  six  smooth  nights  we  sail" 
Pope :  Homer  t  Odyuey,  bk.  xv.,  511. 

cal-d'-cer-a,  s.  [Qr.  KOAO«  (kalos)  =  beauti- 
ful ;  xe'pas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Bot. :  Agenusof  Clavariei(Hymenomycetous 
Fungi),  differing  from  Clavaria  in  the  subcarti- 
laginous  texture  and  viscid  hymenium.  C. 
viscosa,  which  occurs  on  decayed  pine  stumps, 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  fungi.  Three  or 
four  more  species  occur  in  this  country. 
(Griffith  £  llenfrey.) 

cal-o-chdr'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  KOAOS  (kalos)  =  beau- 
tiful, \6pr<K  (clwrtos)  —  grass.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  beautiful  bulbous  plants, 
order  Liliaceae.  They  are  natives  of  Columbia, 
Mexico,  &c.  They  have  tunicated  bulbs,  and 
produce  rigid  ensiform  leaves,  and  an  erect 
scape,  supporting  a  few  large  showy  flowers, 
which  are  racemosely  arranged,  and  remain 
open  for  several  days.  Calochortus  venustus  is 
one  of  the  handsomest.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cal-6-den'-dr6n,  s.  [From  Gr.  <coA<«  (kalos) 
=  beautiful,  and  oevopov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rutaceae  (Rueworts). 
Calodendron  capense  is  a  tree  with  beautiful 
flowers  and  leaves,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

cal-o  -der-a,  «.  [Gr.  <roAd«  (kalos)  =  beauti- 
ful ;  6«'po?  (derus)  =  a  skin.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Staphylinidse.  In 
Sharp's  catalogue,  five  species  are  enumerated 
as  British. 

cal-o-dra'-con,  *.    [From  Gr.  KOAO?  (kalos) 

=  beautiful,  and  Spajoov  (drakon)  =  dragon.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliacese.  Calodracon 
Jacqvinii,  sometimes  called  Draccena  ferrea 
and  terminalis,  is  often  seen  in  British  hot- 
houses, where  it  is  prized  for  its  bright  red 
leaves.  Other  species  are  cultivated  for  their 
variegated  leaves. 

"  cal-Sg-raph-jf, *.    [CALIQRAPHT.] 

cal'-O-mel,  s.  [In  Fr.  calomel;  Ger.  kalomel; 
said  to  be  from  Gr.  icaAos  (kalos)  =  good, 
beautiful,  and  /u.<? Ao?  (melas)  =  black  ;  from  the 
qualities  and  colour  of  the  Aethiops  mineral, 
or  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  to  which  the 
name  was  originally  applied.] 

1.  Pharm.  :    Mercurous    chloride,    Hg.2Clj. 
For  its  preparation  see  mercury.     It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  blacked  by  ammonia.    It  is 
used  in  liver  complaints.    It  should  be  tested 
to  see  if  it  contains  any  mercuric  chloride 
(corrosive  sublimate),  which  is  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water. 

"  He  repeated  lenient  purgative*  with  calomel,  one* 
in  three  or  four  days."—  Witeman :  Surgery. 

2.  Min. :  A  translucent  or  subtranslucent 
mineral,  consisting  of  chlorine,  15'1,  and  mer- 
cury, 84 '9  =  100.    The  hardness  is  1'2,  the  sp. 
gr.  6  "48,  the  lustre  adamantine,   the  colour 
white  grey  or  brown.     It  occurs  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Spain.     (Dana.) 

ca-loo'se,  s.    [Sumatran.] 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  The  name  given  in  Sumatra 
to  a  nettle,  Urtica  tenacissima,  the  fibres  of 
which  constitute  a  very  stiff  cordage.  (Rox- 
burgh.) 

cal  6  phyT-lum,  ».  [From  Or.  «coX6«  (kalos) 
beautiful,  and  phyttum,  a  Latinised  form  of 


bell,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shaa.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c. = bel,  deL 
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Or.  <j>v\Xov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.  Named  from 
the  shin.ug  leaves,  marked  by  firm  transverse 
Teius.  ] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Clusiaueae  (Guttifers).  Sepals,  2—4 ; 
petals,  4  ;  stamina,  many  ;  style,  1 ;  stigma, 
pellate-lobed.  Flowers  in  racemes,  some- 
times unisexual.  About  twenty-five  species 
are  known,  mostly  from  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, though  a  few  are  from  the  western 
world.  Calopliyllum  Calaba  is  the  Calaba-tree 
of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Brazil.  [CALABA.  ] 
C.  inophyllum,  from  the  East  Indian  and  Ma- 
layan regions,  is  a  large  tree  sometimes  100 
feet  high.  Its  timber  is  used  for  masts  and 
spars.  A  greenish-coloured  resin  from  the 
trunk  constitutes  a  kind  oftacamahac.  Its 
seeds  furnish  a  dark-green,  thick,  sweet- 
scented  oil,  used  in  India  to  burn  and  in  medi- 
cine. C.  tomentosum,  of  Ceylon,  also  furnishes 
timber  and  oil.  C.  Tacamahaca,  on  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar,  and  C.  brasili- 
ense,  in  Brazil,  also  yield  res  n.  The  fruits  of 
C.  rpurium.  of  Malabar,  and  C.  edule  and 
Madru.no,  of  South  America,  are  eaten. 

cal-or  03-99090,  «.  [Formed  from  Lat. 
outer  =  heat,  on  analogy  of  calescence,  &c.  ] 
The  change  of  invisible  into  visible  heat. 

" ...  for  the  new  phenomena  here  described  I  have 
iposed  the  term  catoreicence."— Tyndall  :  Frag,  of 
..-««,  3rd  ed,  via  8,  p.  1M. 

Cal-or'-Ic,  ».  &  a.  [In  Fr.  calorique ;  Lat.  color 
"=  warmth,  heat,  glow  ;  from  caleo  —  to  be 
warm  or  hot.] 

A.  As  svbst. :  The  principle  of  heat,  the 
natural  p^ncy  by  which  heat  is  produced. 

B.  AS  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  principle  »f 
heat  or  the  natural  agency  which  produces  it. 

caloric  engine,  s.  The  name  given  by 
Ericsson  to  hishot-air  engine. 

caloric  paradox,  s.    The  assumption 

by  drops  of  water,  when  thrown  on  a  hot 
metallic  surface,  of  the  spheroidal  form,  each 
liquid  spheroid  being  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  its  own  vapour,  which  prevents  it 
from  being  properly  in  contact  with  the 
metal.  It  is  called  also  Leidenfrost's  pheno- 
menon. 

f  C&l-or-Ic'-i-ty^  ».  [Lat.  calor  (genit.  calorii) 
=  heat ;  Eng.  suft  -ity.]  A  faculty  in  living 
beings  of  developing  heat  to  resist  external 
cold.  (Dana.) 

Cal-Or'-I-duct,  ».  [Lat.  calor  (g<?nit.  caloris) 
*=  heat ;  ductus  =  a  leading,  a  duct ;  duco  =•  to 
lead.  ]  A  pipe  or  passage  for  conducting  heat 

cal  o  rie,  cal'  o  ry,  «.  A  practical  unit 
«t  heat,  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  one  degree  centigrade  the 
temperature  of  a  given  volume  of  water  (one 
kilogram,  in  the  case  of  the  great  or  kilogram 
calorie,  and  a  gram,  in  that  of  the  small  or 
gram  calorie). 

•al-or-lT-Ic,  *  cal-or-iT-ick,  a.  &  «.    [in 

Fr.  caloriflque ;  from  Lat.  calorificus ;  from 
calor  (genit.  caloris)  =  heat,  facio  (pass,  fio)  = 
to  make,  cause.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  quality 
Of  producing  heat ;  heating. 

"  A.  eatoriilck  principle  is  either  excited  within  the 
heated  body,  or  transferred  to  it,  through  any  me- 
dium, from  some  other."— drew. 

".  .  the  sun  pour*  forth  a  multitude  of  other  rays 
more  powerfully  calorific  than  the  luminous  ones,  but 
entirely  unnuited  to  the  parnosesof  vision.'—  Tyndall  : 
frag,  of  Science,  8rd  ed.,  rill.  1,  p.  174. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  apparatus  for  conveying 
or  conducting  heat  in  houses,  &c. ;  a  hot-water 
apparatus. 

•  e\l-6r-If-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  calorific;  -al.] 
Calorific. 

"  Thl»  I  find  concerning  dew,  an  it  Is  of  a  caloHflcal 
nature."— Swan;  Speculum  Jtundi,  p.  in.  (Latham.) 

1  Cal-OT-if-I-ca'-tlon,  ».  [Eng.  calorific ; 
-dtion.]  The  production  of  heat,  especially 
animal  heat,  in  bodies. 

cal-5r-I-fl9'-l-«nt,  ».  [Lat.  color  (genit. 
caloris)  =  heat ;  faciens  (genit.  factentto),  pr. 
par.  of  facio  =  to  make.]  Having  the  power 
or  property  of  causing  or  producing  heat ; 
heating. 

cal-5r-If  '-lea,  ».  [CALORIFIC.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  appliances  for  producing  or 
communicating  heat. 


cal-or-Im'-e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  calorinetre;  from 
Lat.  calor  =  warmth,  heat,  and  Gr.  fttrpov 
(metron)  =  a  measure.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  heat  winch  a  body 
jiarts  with  or  absorbs  when  its  temperature 
sinks  or  rises  through  a  certain  number  of 
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degrees,  or  when  it  changes  its  condition.  An 
ice-calorimeter  was  invented  by  Lavoisier  and 
Laplace.  It  is  now  sujierseded  by  the  mer- 
cury-calorimeter of  Favre  and  8'ilbermann, 
which  is  a  very  delicate  instrument.  It  is 
essentially  a  thermometer  with  a  very  large 
bulb  and  a  capillary  tube.  (See  Atkinson : 
Ganufs  Physics;  Heat.,  ch.  ix.) 

cal-Sr-l-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  calorimetr(y) ; 
'•lc.  J  Of  or  pertaining  to  calorimetry. 

C&l-Sr-Im'-e't-ry,  s.  [Lat.  color  =  warmth, 
heat,  and  Gr.  ^i-rpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 
The  measurement  of  caloric  in  the  way  de- 
scribed under  Calorimeter  (q.v.).  (See  Atkin- 
son :  Ganot's  Physics ;  On  Heat,  en.  ix.  Ca- 
lorimetry.) 

cal-6r-I-md'-tor,  *.  [Lat.  calor  (genit. 
caloris)  =  heat,  and  motor  —  a  mover  ;  moreo 
=  to  move.  ]  A  galvanic  instrument  for  evolv- 
ing caloric. 

*  ca  lor   mor  die  arts,  «.     [Lat.   color  = 
heat ;  mordicant  =  biting  ;  mordico  =  to  bite.] 

Med.  :  An  old  term  for  the  almost  burning 
heat  of  the  skin  in  ardent  fevers,  which  causes 
an  unpleasant  sensation  on  the  fingers  after 
touching  the  patient.  (Hooper.) 

cal  -6-so -ma,  *.  [Gr.  KoAd?  (kalos)  =  beauti- 
ful, o-(i«a  (soma)  =  a.  body.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of 
the  family  Carnivora  and  tribe  Carabidte. 
Two  species  are  British,  C.  sycophanta  and  C. 
inquisitor. 

*  cal  6  stig  ma,   *.     [Gr.    «oAot   (kalos)  = 
beautiful  ;  ortypa  (stigma)  =  a  stigma.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceee,  consisting 
of  three  species  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of 
Brazil.  The  calyx  is  five-parted,  corolla  bell- 
sliaped,  and  the  elongated  projecting  stigma 
has  a  prominent  apex. 

cal  6-tham  nus,  s.  [From  Gr.  «aA&  (kalos) 
=  beautiful,  and  ddficof  (thamnos)  —  a  bush,  a 
shrub.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtacese.  Various  beau- 
tiful species  grow  in  Australia. 

cal'  6-thrix,  s.  [Gr.  «aA6«  (kalos)  =  beauti- 
ful ;  flpt'f  (thrix)  =  hair.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Oscillatoria  (Confervpid 
Algae),  growing  in  tufts,  the  filaments  forming 
a  branched  frond,  by  lying  in  apposition.  C. 
mirabilis  is  a  rare  freshwater  species  in  Eng- 
land, found  on  mosses  in  small  streams,  seru- 
ginous  green,  growing  blackish.  (Griffith  & 
Henfrey. ) 

ca^ot'  rop-is,  *.  fGr.  <caAo«  (kalos)  —  beau- 
tiful, and  rpdn-i?  (tropis)  —  a  keel,  from  the 
shape  of  the  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asnlepiads,  consisting  of 
three  species,  which  form  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  and  ere  natives  of  the  tropics  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Their  flowers  have  a  somewhat 
bell-shaped  corolla,  expanding  into  five  divi- 
sions. Calotrnpis  giyantea,  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  forms  a  branching  shrub  or  small  tree 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  witli  a  short  trunk  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
pretty  rose-purple  colour.  Cloth  and  paper 
nave  been  made  from  the  silky  down  of  the 
seeds.  The  bark  of  the  roots  of  several  of  the 
species  furnishes  the  substance  called  mudar, 
which  is  used  in  India  as  a  diaphoretic.  The 


juice  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  tha 
cure  of  elephantiasis,  in  syphilis,  and  ana- 
sarca.  From  the  bark  of  the  plant  is  made 
a  substance  called  Mudarine  (q.v.).  The  bark 
of  the  young  branches  also  yields  a  valuable 
fibre.  Tlie  leaves  wanned  and  moistened  with 
oil  aro  applied  as  a  dry  fomentation  in  p'lius 
of  the  stomach  ;  they  are  a  valuable  rube- 
facient.  The  root,  reduced  to  powder,  is  given 
in  India  to  horses.  An  intoxicating  liquor, 
called  Bar,  is  made  from  the  mvdar  by  the 
hillmen  about  Mahabuleshwar,  in  the  Western 
Ghauts. 

ca-16'ttc,  ca-lot  e,  *  cal-lot , «.  [Fr.  calett* 
=  acap.] 

L  Ordinary  JMnguage: 

1.  Tim  plain  round  skull-cap  worn  by  Roman 
ecclesiastics  to  cover  the  tonsure. 

"We 

That  tread  the  path  of  public  businessei 
Know  what  a  tacit  el. rug  is.  or  a  (brink. 
Tin'  wearing  the  < allot,  the  politic  hood, 
Aud  twenty  othir  parerga." 

B.  Joruan  :  Magn.  Lady,  t 

*  2.  Anything  shaped  like  a  cap  ;  the  hilt 
of  a  sword. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :    A  concavity,  in  the  form  of  a. 
cup  or  niche,  lathed  and  plastered,  serving  to> 
diminish  the  height  of  a  chapel,  alcove,  or 
cabinet,  which  otherwise  would  appear  too. 
high  for  the  breadth.     (Gurilt.) 

2.  Math. :   The  suction  of  a  sphere  having  a 
circle  for  its  base. 

cal'-i-typo,  *.  [From  Gr.  «aA<k  (kalos)  = 
beautiful,  and  TUJTOS  (tapes)  =  a  blow,  an  im- 
pression. ] 

Photog. :  A  process  invented  by  Fox  Talbot, 
by  which  paper  saturated  with  iodine  of  silver 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  the  latent 
image  being  subsequently  developed  and  fixed) 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

*  cal  -ouwe,  a.    [CALLOW.] 

t  ca-16"y'-ers,  *ca-l8&'-er-i,  §.  pi    [Fran. 

layer;  from  Mod.  Gr.  xaAdyrpof  (kalngeros)  —  a 
monk  ;  Gr.  xoAot  (kalos)  —  beautiful,  good  I 
yifxav  (geron),  M.  Gr.  y«pb«  (geros)  =  aa  OM 
man.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  Monks  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  resided  chiefly  on  Mount  Athos,  and  were 
celebrated  for  their  extreme  austerity. 

"  Here  dwells  the  caloyer,  nor  rude  is  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cbeer." 
Byrun:  Cluldt  Harold' t  Pilgrimage,  ii.  49. 

calp,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  of  Irish 
origin.] 

Chem. :  A  sub-species  of  carbonate  of  Hm« 
of  a  bluish-black  colour  with  a  streak  of 
white  ;  it  is  intermediate  between  compact 
limestone  and  marl. 

cal'-pac,  s.    (For  def.  see  quotation.) 

"The  calpac  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  th* 
bead  dress ;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  form* 
the  turban."— Byron :  A'ote  in  tin-  Qiaour. 

"  Angel  of  Death  1  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest  I 
His  calpac  rent— his  caftan  red." 

Ibid.,  The  Ciaouf. 

*  caique  (I  silent),  v.t.    [CALK.] 

*  calqu'-ing  (I  silent),  s.    [CALKING.] 
cal'-say,  s.    [CAUSEWAY.]   (Scotch.) 

calsay-paiker,  «.  A  street  walker. 
(Scotch.) 

caT-shie,  a.  [Perhaps  from  Icel.  Icalsa  =  to 
deride.]  Crabbed,  perverse,  cross.  (Scotch.) 

*  cal-sounds,  «.    [C ALZOONS. ] 

*  cal  stocke,  s.    [CDSTOCK.] 

cal  stron  ba  r  ite,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  cal(cium\ 
stron(tia),  barite.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Barite,  from  New  York. 

*  cal'-sy-ddyne,  s.    [CHALCEDONY.] 

cal  tha,  s.  [Contracted  from  Gr.  KoAofot 
(kalath'as)  —  a  goblet,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  the  corolla.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Ranunculacese,  distinguished  from 
Ranunculus  by  the  absence  of  a  green  calyx, 
and  from  Hellebonis  by  the  absence  of  tubular 
petals.  Caltha  palwttris,  the  Marsh  Marigold, 
is  a  stout  herbaceous  plant  with  hollow  sterna, 
large  glossy  roundish  notched  leaves,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  and  conspicuous  bright, 
yellow  flowers,  each  of  which  £9  composed  oi 


,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
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five  roundish  petals  or  sepals.  It  is  common 
in  Britain,  and  is  also  known  as  May-blobs. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

C&l'-trap,  cal-thr6p,  caT-trop.  «.    [A.S. 

coltratppe  =  a  thistle  ;  Fr.  chausse-trape  = 
star-thistle  ;  Ital.  calcatreppo,  calcatreppolo  = 
star-thistle;  from  calcare  =  to  tread,  and 
tribolo  —  a  star-thistle,  a  steel-trap  ;  Lat. 
tribulus  =  a  caltrop,  a  thistle.] 

1.  Mil. :  An  instrument  also  called  "  crows- 
feet,"     formed     of 

four   iron    spikes, 
three   inches  long, 

fained  together  at 
heir  bases,  so  that, 
when  thrown  down, 
one  point  always 
stands  upwards. 
Used  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  cav- 
alry and  increase 
tin''  difficulty  of  a 

ford.  CALTKAP. 

"  The  ground  about 

was  thick  sown  with  caltrops,  which  very  much  In- 
commoded the  shoeless  Moors.  "—.Or.  Additon:  Ac- 
tount  of  Tangiert. 

2.  Her. :  [CHEVAL-TRAPS.] 

3.  Bot.  :  The  common  name  for  Tribulus. 
Water  Caltrops :  A  common  name  for  Trapa. 

*  cai-trap-pyn,  v.t.  [From  caltrap,  caltrop, 
t.  (q.v.).J  To  catch  with  a  hook. 

"  CaUrappyn.    Hamo."— Prompt.  Pan. 

ca-lum  ba,  ca-lum'-bd,  ca  16m  ba, 
CO-lom'-bo,  s.  [Kalumb,  the  native  name.] 

Sfed\ :  The  root  of  a  plant,  Menispermum 
palinatum,  a  native  of  Mozambique,  having  a 
very  bitter  taste,  and  used  as  a  tonic  and 
antiseptic. 

American  calumba  :  The  roots  of  Frazera 
Walteri,  a  North  American  biennial.  (Lindley. ) 

Ca-lum'-bine,  s.  [Eng.  calumb(a),  sufflx 
-ine  (Chem.).} 

Chem. :  The  bitter  principle  extracted  from 
the  root  of  the  Menispermum  palmatum. 

ca-lum  -bo,  s.    [CALUMBA.} 

Cal  u  met,  s.  [Fr.  calumet,  from  Lat.  cala- 
mus'— a  reed  ;  Fr.  chalumeau ;  O.  Fr.  chalemel, 
from  Low  Lat.  calamellus  —  a  little  reed.]  A 
kind  of  pipe  for  smoking  used  by  the  North 


CALUMET. 

American  Indians.  The  bowl  is  generally  of 
stone,  ornamented  with  feathers,  &c.  The 
calumet  is  the  emblem  of  peace  and  hospitality. 
To  refuse  the  offer  of  it  is  to  make  a  proclama- 
tion of  enmity  or  war,  and  to  accept  it  is  a 
sign  of  peace  aud  friendship. 

*  cal-um-ner,  s.     [Eng.  calumn(y) ;  -«r.]    A 
calumniator. 

"To  the  calumnert  of  Lysimachns  he  promiseth  he 
will  not  recriminate."— Chri^ian  Keligion't  Appeal  to 
Out  Bar  a}  teuton,  ii.  Si 

Cal-um -nl-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  calumniates, 

pa.  par.  of  calumnior  —  to  slander  ;  calumnia 
=  a  slander ;  from  calueo  =  to  deceive.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  misrepresent  falsely  and  ma- 
liciously the  words  or  actions  of  another ;  to 
slander,  to  accuse  falsely. 

"  He  falls  again  to  his  old  trade  of  downright  calum- 
niating our  doctrine." — Bishop  Patrick:  Anneer  to 
the  Tuuchttone,  &c.,  p.  199. 

t  B.  Intrans.  :  To  spread  calumnies  about ; 
to  m*ke  false  charges. 

"  Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here?" 

Shaketp.  :  Trott.  *  Crets.,  v.  I 

Cal-iinv-ni'-a-te'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [CALUM- 
NIATE.] 

Cal-um'-nl-a-ting,  pr.par.,a.,&s.   [CALUM- 
NIATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  Slan- 
dering. 


"  Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subject*  all, 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time." 

Shaketp.  :  Trail,  i  Creu.,  ill.  3. 

C.  As  substan. :    The   act   of  slandering ; 
slander,  calumny. 

cal-um-nl-a'-tlon,  5.  [Lat.  caJumniatio  = 
a  slandering  ;  from  calumnior  =  to  slander ; 
calumnia  =  a  slander.]  The  act  of  spreading  a 
false  and  malicious  misrepresentation  of  any 
person's  actions  or  words  ;  a  false  and  mali- 
cious slander. 

"That  which  we  call  calumniation,  is  a  malicious 
and  false  representation  of  an  enemy's  words  or 
actions,  to  an  offensive  purpose.-— Ayliffe. 

C&l-iim'-ni-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.  calumniator  ; 
from  calumnior.]  One  who  wilfully  spreads 
any  false  and  malicious  calumny  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  actions  or  words  of  another  ; 
a  slanderer. 

"This,  I  know,  yon  will  laugh  at  as  well  as  I  do; 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  many  little  calumniatort  and  per- 
sons of  sour  dispositions  will  take  occasion  hence  to 
bespatter  me."— Pope :  Letter  to  Additon. 

*  cal-iiin'-nJ-^a-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  calumniator; 
-j/.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  slander; 
slanderous. 

"Upon  admission  of  this  passage,  as  yon  yourselves 
have  related  it  in  your  calumniatory  information." — 
Montagu :  Appeal  to  Catar,  p.  17. 

cal-um'-nJ-ous,  a.  [Fr.  calomnieux.]  Falsely 
and  maliciously  misrepresenting  one's  words 
or  actions  ;  slanderous,  calumniating. 

"  Virtue  itself  'acapes  not  calumnious  strokes.* 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  I  3. 

"...  warrants  were  out  against  him  on  account  of 
a  grossly  calumnious  paper  of  which  the  government 
had  discovered  him  to  oe  the  author."— Itacaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 


/,  adv.  [Eng.  calumnious ; 
-ly.]  In  a  calumnious  manner;  after  the 
manner  of  a  calumniator. 

"Dealing  In  the  case  so  insincerely,  and  calumni- 
ously,  in  their  informations."— Mountafu :  Appeal  to 
Catar,  p.  26. 

*cal  um'-ni-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  calumnious ; 
-ness.]  Calumny,  slander. 

"The  bitterness  of  my  stile  was  plainness,  not 
ealumnioutneu."—Bp.  Morton:  Discharge  of  Imputa- 
tion*, tc.,  p.  227. 

cal'-um-ny,  s.  [Fr.  colomnie ;  Lat.  calumnia  = 
a  false  accusation  ;  from  calueo  =  to  deceive.] 
A  false  and  malicious  misrepresentation  of 
the  words  or  actions  of  another ;  slander,  a 
false  charge. 

"  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny." 

Shakeip. :  Hamlet,  iii  1. 

If  It  is  frequently  followed  by  upon. 

"  It  is  a  very  hard  calumny  upon  our  soil  or  climate, 
to  affirm,  that  so  excellent  a  fruit  will  not  grow  here." 
—Sir  IF.  Temple. 

cal-iir'-us,  ».  [Gr.  «oAo«  (kalos)  =  beautiful, 
ovpi  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Trogon  family,  and  tribe  Fissirostres.  The 
head  is  surmounted  by  an  elevated  crest,  and 
the  tail-coverts  excessively  developed. 

cal-va'-ii-o,  s.    [CALVARY.] 

Anat.  :  That  portion  of  the  cranium,  or 
skull,  which  is  above  the  orbits,  temples, 
ears,  and  occipital  protuberance.  Sometimes 
also  called  calvariun. 

CaT-va-rJf,  s.  [From  Lat.  caJraria,  t  calvarium 
=  the'skull ;  calva  =  the  bald  scalp  ;  calvus  •= 
bald,  without  hair.  Calvary  (Luke  xxiii.  33), 
is  the  rendering  of  the  "  Hebrew,"  i.e.,  the 
Aramaean  word  Golgotha  =  the  place  of  a 
skull.  Cf.  Mat.  xxvii.  33,  Mark  xv.  22,  John 
xix.  17.] 

calvary-cross,  s. 

Her, :  A  charge  representing  the  cross  on 
Mount  Calvary,  with  three  steps,  supposed  to 
imply  the  three  Christian  graces,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity. 

calve  (l  silent),  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  calf;  Dut  kal- 
ven ;  Dan.  kalve  ;  Sw.  kalfva  ;  Ger.  kalben.} 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  bring  forth  a  calf ;  to  bear 
young.  (Said  of  a  cow. ) 

"  Their  ball  gendereth,  and  faileth  not ;  their  cow 
calveth,  and  casteth  not  her  calf."— Job  xxt  10. 

^1  Applied  also  to  other  animals. 

"_Knqwest  thou  the  time  when  the  wild  goats  of  thi 
r  canst  " 
xix.  1 

*  2.  Figuratively : 


(1)  To  bring  forth,  bear.     (Applied  even  to 
inanimate  things.) 

"The  grassy  clods  now  calv'd ;  now  half  appear1  d 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
Hi»  hinder  parts."  Milton :  P.  L..  bk.  vtL 

(2)  Of  icebergs :  To  break  off  from  a  glacier 
which  has  reached  deep  water. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  bear ;  to  bring  forth. 
(Applied  contemptuously  or  reproachfully  to 
human  beings.) 

"  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are, 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd ;  not  Romans,  as  they  are  not. 
Though  calved  in  the  porch  o'  th'  capital." 

Shakeip. :  Coriol.,  iii.  L 

cal'-ver,  cal-vur,  v.t.  ft  i.  [Etymology 
doubtful.  Wedgwood  suggests  Scotch  eallour 
or  caller  —  fresh.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cut  salmon  into  thin  slice*, 
while  fresh,  and  then  pickle  these. 

"  Calvur  as  samoou,  or  othyr  fysshe. "— Prompt. Par* 
"  My   foot-boy   sbali  eat  pneuauts,    calvered   sal- 
mons, —lien  Jonion  :  Atchrmut.  ii.  1. 

"Provide  me  then  chines  fried,  and  the  salmon 
calver'd:'— KUligrew:  Parton't  Wedding  (1(64). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bear  being  so  sliced  and 
pickled. 

"  His  flesh,  [the  grayling's,  ]  even  in  his  wont  season, 
is  so  firm,  and  will  so  easily  calner,  that  in  plain  truth 
he  is  very  good  meat  at  all  times." — Cotton :  Complete 
Angler 

calV-er  (I  silent),  *.  [Eng.  calve,  v.  ;  and  suit 
-er.]  A  cow  with  calf.  (Scotch.) 

cal'-ver-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CALVEB,  «.]  Sliced 
and  pickled. 

t  Calver'd  salmon  is  a  dainty  celebrated  by 
all  our  old  dramatists.  "  May's  Accomplished 
Cook,"  if  that  be  sufficient  authority,  gives  an, 
ample  receipt  for  preparing  it.  It  is  to  be  cut 
in  slices,  and  scalded  with  wine  and  water  and 
salt,  then  boiled  up  in  white-wine  vinegar,  and 
set  by  to  cool ;  and  so  kept,  to  be  eaten  hot  or 
cold  (p.  354).  It  now  means,  in  the  fish 
trade,  only  crimped  salmon.  (Nares.) 

"  Great  lords,  sometimes. 

For  a  change  leave  calvertd  salmon,  and  eat  sprat*.* 
Haainyer:  Guardian,  iv.  2. 

"...  but  even  Prince  George,  who  cared  as  much 
for  the  dignity  of  his  birth  as  he  was  capable  of  caring 
for  any  tiling  but  claret  and  calvered  salmon,  sub- 


cal-ver-keys  (eys  as  es),  s.    [CULVERKEYS.) 
calves  (l  silent),  s.pl.    [CALF.] 

"  Like  heifers,  neither  bulls  nor  calrt).' 

Lloyd:  Charity;  A  Frafmmt. 

calves-foot,  s.    [CALF'S  FOOT.] 

calves-snout,  «. 

Hot. :  A  plant,  so  called  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  snout  of  a  calf—  Antirrhi- 
num, better  known  as  Snap-dragon,  or  Toad- 
flax 

calves-tongue,  *. 

Arch.  :  A  sort  of  moulding,  usually  made  at 
the  caps  and  bases  of  round  pillars,  to  taper  or 
hance  the  round  part  to  the  square. 

cal'-vflle,  s.  [French,  from  Lat  calvus = bald, 
smooth-skinned.  ]  A  kind  of  apple. 

calv'-ing  (I  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [CALVE, 
v.t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sec 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  giving  birth  to  a 
calf. 

"  I  heard  of  late  of  a  cow  in  Warwikshire,  which  in 
six  yeeres  had  sixteen  calfei :  that  is,  foure  at  once  in 
three  catrinas,  and  twise  twins  .  .  ."—llolinihed; 
Detcript.  of  EngL,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  L 

2.  Naut.: 

Of  icebergs :  The  act  of  breaking  or  the  state 
of  being  broken  off  a  glacier  when  the  latter 
reaches  deep  water.  Glaciers  tend  to  form  on 
mountain  tops  when  the  temperature  is  low 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Then  they  gradually 
descend,  new  glacial  material  behind  pressing 
them  down.  On  reaching  the  ocean  they  are 
pushed  into  it,  and  finally  they  calve  or  give 
birth  to  icebergs,  which  have  an  independent 
existence  of  their  own. 

Cal'-vln-ism,  s.  [Fr.  ealvvnisme.  From  John 
Calvin,  the  celebrated  reformer,  born  at  Noyon, 
in  Picardy,  July  10th,  1609 ;  died  May  27th, 
1664.  For  further  details  see  definition.] 

1.  Theol. :  The  tenets  of  the  above-mentioned 
John  Calvin.  Sometimes  the  term  Calvinism 
comprehends  his  views  regarding  both  theo- 
logical doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  polity  ;  at 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jovW;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  $  sin,  &£ ;  expect,  £enephon,  exist    -ing; 
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cth.»T*  It  ifc  limited  to  the  former,  and  specially 
to  his  views  on  the  doctrines  of  grace.  These 
are  sometimes  called  the  five  points  of  Cal- 
vinism, or,  more  briefly,  the  five  points ;  but 
this  latter  curt  appellation  is  not  sufficiently 
specific,  for  the  nval  system  of  Arminianism 
wag  also  presented  by  the  Remonstrants  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  in  five  points.  Those  of 
Calvinism  are  tlie  following  : — (1)  Particular 
election.  (2)  Particular  redemption.  (3) 
Moral  inability  in  a  fallen  state.  (4)  Irresist- 
ible grace.  (5)  Final  perse veranw.  (For  the 
rival  Arminian  five  points  see  ARMINIAN.) 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  who  was  born 
in  354,  and  died  in  430,  held  theological  views 
essentially  the  same  as  those  afterwards  pro- 
mulgated by  Calvin.  In  addition  to  what 
may  be  called  the  doctrines  of  grace,  Calvin 
held  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  but  not  the  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiation.  He  was  thus  essentially 
Zwinglian,  and  not  Lutheran. 

2.  Kcclet. :  Calvin's  views  of  Church  govern- 
ment were  essentially  what  are  now  called 
Presbyterian.     He  held  also  that  the  Church 
should  he  spiritually  independent  of  the  State, 
but  was  willing  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  should  be  carried  out  by  the  civil 
power.     This  last   opinion,  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  involved  him  in  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  the  death  of  his  Socinian  an- 
tagonist Servetus,  the  capital  punishment  of 
whom  for  alleged  heresy  was  approved  of  not 
merely  by  Calvin,  but  by  the  other  reformers, 
not  excepting  the  gentle  Melanchthon.    No 
one  in  those  days  seems  to  have  clearly  under- 
stood religious  liberty. 

3.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  work  which  first  made  this 
system  known  to  the  world  was  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  Religion,  published  in 
1536.    In  August  of  the  same  year  he  visited 
Geneva,  and,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Farel, 
its  leading  reformer,  made  it  his  residence.    In 
1538  both  were  expelled  from  the  city,  when 
Calvin,  going    to    Strasburg,  originated  the 
French  church  there  on  the  model  which  he 
deemed  scriptural.    In  1541  he  was  invited 
back  to  Geneva,  and  returning  to  it  was  the 
leading  spirit  there  till  his  death,  in  1564. 
Various  Protestant  churches  adopted  Calvin's 
theological  views  with  his  ecclesiastical  polity ; 
thus  Knox  carried  both  of  these  to  Scotland, 
where  the  first  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
was  held  in  1560. 

Bishop  Burnet  states  that  the  17th  article  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  framed  according  to 
8t.  Augustine's  doctrine,  which,  as  stated,  is 
essentially  Calvinistic.  The  early  reformers  of 
the  English  Church  mostly  held  his  views  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  prevailed  to  the 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Afterwards 
they  imperceptibly  declined.  When  the  rival 
system  of  Arminius  was  brought  to  trial  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  in  1618,  the 
English  clerical  representatives  gave  Calvin- 
istic votes,  notwithstanding  which  Arminian- 
ism took  deep  root  in  the  English  as  in  various 
other  churches.  Archbishop  Laud  was  its 
warm  friend  and  advocate,  as  were  the  High 
Church  party  generally,  while  Low  Churchmen 
continued  Calvinistic,  a  generalisation  which 
still  remains  correct.  The  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  Calvin  was  embraced  by  the  Puritan  party, 
but  never  had  a  majority  of  the  English  people 
in  its  favour,  and  an  attempt  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Long  Parliament  to  set  it  up,  though 
under  the  control  of  the  civil  government, 
was  successful  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
for  a  brief  period  of  time.  Most  of  the  clergy- 
men whom  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
in  1662,  dissevered  from  the  Church,  were 
Calvinists. 

Of  the  two  great  English  revivalists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Whittield  was  Calvinistic 
[CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS],  and  Wesley  Ar- 
iiiinian.  [WESLEYAN.]  The  majority  of  the 
English  Baptists  are  Calvinistic.  All  along, 
since  the  Reformation,  the  theological  tenets 
and  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Calvin  have 
nearly  always  been  dominant  in  Scotland, 
though  the  sterner  features  of  both  have  al- 
most imperceptibly  been  softened  down. 

"The  delight*  arising  from  these  obtecU  were  to  he 
•acriftced  to  the  cold  and  philosophical  spirit  of  Cal- 
finlm.  which  furnished  uo  pleasure*  to  the  imagina- 
tion."—irarfem :  Xote  on  Milton  t  II  Penieroto. 

Cal  vm  1st.  «.  [Fr.  calviniste.]  A  follower 
of  Calvin  ;  one  who  adopts  the  theological 
teaching  of  Calvinism. 

"  The  CaMniit  Is  tempted  to  a  false  security,  and 
•loth  ;  and  the  Amiiniau  m.iy  be  tempted  to  trust  too 
much  to  himself,  and  too  little  to  &od."— Burtust  on 
Vu>  Articlei.  Art  17. 


cal-vfa-Is'-tlc,  *  cal-vln-ls'-tlek,  »cal- 

vin-ls   ti-cal,  a.    [Eng.  calviniat  ;  -ic,  -ical  ) 
Pertaining  to  Calvin  or  Calvinism. 

"...  the  petty  states  and  republicks  abroad,  when 
the  calr  mitt  ick  discipline  was  adopted."—  Warton  : 
UUt.  of  Eng  Poetry,  ii.  458. 

Calvinistic  Baptists,  s.  pi. 
Ch.  Hist    <t  Ecclesiol.  :   A  sect  of  Baptists 
having  registered  places  of  worship  in  England. 

Calvinistic  Methodists,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist.  <f  Eccleriol.  :  A  section  of  the  Me- 
thodists, distinguished  by  their  Calvinistic 
sentiments  from  the  ordinary  Wesleyans,  who 
are  Arminian.  Wesley  and  Whitfleld,  the 
colleagues  in  the  great  evangelistic  movement 
which  did  so  much  spiritually  and  morally 
to  regenerate  England  in  the  18th  century, 
differed  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
Wesley  being  Arminian,  and  Whitfield  Calvin- 
istic ;  the  latter  revival  preacher  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  father  and  founder  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism.  Other  names,  and  specially  that 
of  Mr.  Howell  Harries,  of  Trevecca,  should  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  In  its  dis- 
tinctive form  it  dates  from  1735,  but  did  not 
completely  sever  its  connection  with  the 
English  Church  till  1810.  In  government  it 
is  now  Presbyterian.  Its  great  seat  is  Wales. 

•  cal'-vin  Ize,  y.t.  [Eng.  calvin;  -ize.]  To 
convert  to  Calvinism. 

calv'-ish  (I  silent),  a.    [Eng.  calf;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  calf. 

2.  Fig.  :  Silly,  stupid. 

"He  was  holden  unworthy  to  be  made  a  parish-priest, 
M  having  made  a  calvith  answer."—  World  of  Wondtrt 
(1608),  p.  2*0. 

C&l-vit'-I-es,  s.    [Latin,  from  calvus  =  bald.] 
Physiol.  :  The  term  for  the  want  or  loss  of  hair  ; 
more  particularly  on  the  sinciput  ;  baldness. 

C&T-vit-y1,  «.  [Fr.  cal.vitie  ;  Lat.  calvities.] 
Baldness;  absence  of  hair.  [CALVITIES.] 

cal'-vous,  a.    [Lat.  calvus  =  bald.]    Bald. 
calx  (1),  x.    [Lat.  calx,  genit.  calcis.] 

1.  Glass-making  :    Broken  or  refuse  glass, 
which  is  restored  to  the  pots. 

2.  Chem.  &  Min.  :   A  kind  of  ashes  or  fine 
powder,  remaining  from  metals,  minerals,  &c., 
after  they  have  undergone  calcination  by  the 
violent  action  of  tire,  and  have  lost  all  moisture. 

"Gold,  that  is  more  dense  than  lead,  resists  peremp- 
torily all  the  dividing  power  of  fire;  and  will  not  be 
reduced  into  a  calx,  or  lime,  by  such  operation  as  re- 
duces lead  into  it."—ltiy'iy. 

Calx  viva  :  Quicklime,  or  lime  in  its  most 
caustic  state. 

Calx  extincta  :  Slacked  lime,  or  lime  that  has 
been  quenched  with  water  after  it  has  been 
burnt. 

Calcis  aqiia,  or  liquor  :  Limewater  ;  a  solu- 
tion of  lime  in  water. 

calx  (2),  s.  [L;it  -  the  heel.]  The  heel. 
Usually  employed  in  the  genitive,  as  os  calcis 
=  the  heel  bone,  the  calcaneum. 

cal'-y  bite,  s.  [Gr.  (caAu/Sirrn  (kalubites), 
dwelling  in  a  hut.]  One  of  a  class  in  the 
Early  Church  who  dwelt  in  huts. 

cal-y-canth-a'-je-w.  s.  pi.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  calycanthiis  ;  ami  fern.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Dot.  :  An  order  of  Rosal  Exogens  consisting 
of  two  genera.  The  species,  which  are  shrubs, 
liear  delightfully  fragrant  flowers,  thrive  in 
open  loamy  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  layers. 

cal  y  can  the  moiis,  a.  [CALYCANTHEMY.] 

Bot.  :  Having  petaloid  sepals. 


-y^  «.     [From  Gr. 

(kalux),  genit.  icd\vKo<;  (kalukos)  •=  a  calyx,  and 
- 


(antliemoeis)  =  flowery.]  The  con- 
version wholly  or  parttally  of  sepals  into 
petals.  (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

cal  y  canths,  s.  pi.    [CALVCANTHUS.] 

Bot.  :  Lindley's  English  name  for  the  Caly- 
canthaceae. 

cal-jf-canth  -us,  s.     [Gr.  uoAvf  (kalux)  =& 
cup,  a  calyx,  and  ai-Oos  (ii./i//w>s)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Calycanthaceee.  It  consists  of 
North  American  shrubs  with  opposite,  oval, 
or  ovate-lanceolate  entire  leaves,  generally 
rough  on  the  surface.  There  are  but  two 
species.  C.  floridus  (Carolina  AH  Spice)  is  a 


native  of  Carolina;  C.  abai,  or  Nobai  (Japan 
All  Spice),  a  native  of  Japan. 

cal-yc-ir-a^S-SB,  s.  pi.  [Calycer(a),  and  fern. 
pL  suffix  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  gamope',  Jons  caly- 
cifloral  dicotyledons  included  it.  Lindley's 
Campanal  alliance.  Herbs  with  alternate 
leaves,  without  stipules,  and  with  flowers  col- 
lected in  beads ;  calyx  superior,  of  five  un- 
equal divisions ;  corolla  regular,  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  five-divided  limb ;  stamens,  five  thin 
filaments  united,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of 
the  anthers  ;  ovary  one-celled,  style  smooth, 
stigma  capitate.  The  order  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate space  between  Compositce  and  Dipsa- 
cacece,  and  comprises  about  twenty  species, 
all  natives  of  South  America.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cal-y9'-er-a,  s.     [Gr.  icaA<k  (kalos)  =  beautf- 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Calyceracese.  They  are  small  annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  from  four  to  eight  inches 
high,  but  possess  little  interest  for  any  but 
the  botanist. 

cal  -y-9es,  s.  pi.    [CALYX.] 

cal-yc-J-fld'-rse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  calyx  (genit. 
calycis),  and  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-class  of  exogenous  or  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  characterised  by  having  both 
calyx  and  corolla,  petals  separate  and  stamens 
attached  to  the  calyx.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

t  cal-y9-I-flo'-rous,  a.    [CALYCIFLOR*:.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Calyciflorte. 

Cal-y9'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  calyx  (genit.  calycis), 
forma  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot.  :  In  the  form  of  a  calyx ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  involucrum  when  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  calyx. 

cal  y  9in  al,  cal  y  9ine,  o.  [Lat.  calyx 
(geiiit.  calycis)  =  a  case,  a  bud  ;  Gr.  KoAuf  (kalux) 
=  a  seed-vessel,  a  calyx  ;  suff.  -al.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  calyx  ;  in  the  form 
of  a  calyx  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  scales  or 
thorns  which  are  on  the  calyx. 

cal-y9'-i-um,  *.  [Gr.  KaAvKio?  (kalukion)  — 
a  little  cup,  from  the  appearance  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Coniothalmeae. 

t  c&l'-^-cle  (cle  as  eel),  *.  [Lat.  calyculus, 
dim.  of  calyx  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  row  of 
small  leaflets  placed 
at  the  base  of  the 
calyx  on  the  outside. 
A  partial  involucre 
containing  but  one, 
or  perhaps  two 
flowers.  [CALYCULE.] 

IT  The  cut  shows 
1.  Flower  of  Schoep- 
fia  with  calycle  at 
base  ;  2.  Calycle  of 
Schcepfia  ;  3.  Calycle  CALYCLE. 

of  Mallow. 

t  cal'-y-cold,  a.    [From  Gr.  icaAvf  (kalux)  = 
a  calyx,  ami  «T8os  (eidus)  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Calyx  like. 

t  cal-y-coid'-S-^US,  a.  [G  r. « iAvf  (kalux)  = 
a  calyx  ;  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a 
calyx. 

cal-yc'-S-mls,  «.  [Gr.  <eoAo«  (kalos)  =  beau- 
tiful ;  KO)II)  (kerne)  =  hair.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cunoniaceae,  now  called 
Acrophyllum  (q.v.). 

cal  y  co  plior  I  dse,  *.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
(coAuf  (kalux),  genit.  xaAvxot  (kalukos)  —  a  cup, 
and  </»>() nu  (phono)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Siphonophora  (Oceanic 
Hydrozoa).  They  are  transparent  organisms, 
generally  found  floating  on  or  near  the  surface 
in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  They  con- 
sist of  a  long  stem  with  a  body  sac  at  the 
proximal,  and  swim  by  the  rhythmical  con- 
traction of  their  nectocalyces  or  bells. 

cal  yc'-u  late.  cal'-^-<sled,  a.  [Lat 
calyculus,  dim.  of  calyx  (q.v.).]  [CALICULATK.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  co  —  e.    ey--a.   qu  =  kw« 


oalyoule— Camaldulensians 
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f  cal'-y-cule,  s.  [Lat.  calyculus,  dim.  of 
calyx  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  little  calyx.  A  bundle  or  row  of 
small  bracts,  which  forms  s  verticil  imme- 
diately beneath  the  calyx,  and  resembling  an 
exterior  calyx ;  example,  the  Pink.  In  the 
Potentilla  the  calycule  is  formed  by  the 
stipules  united  two  by  two,  which  are  a  de- 
pendence of  the  sepals. 

pal  -ym  '-J»-TI B,  j.  [Gr.  KaAvn/na.  (kalumma)  = 
a  veil,  a  covering ;  icaAiiirno  (kalupto)  =  to 
veil,  cover.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Trilobites,  oc- 
curring in  the  Silurian  rocks.  They  appear  to 
have  possessed  the  power  of  rolling  them- 


CALYMENE   BLUMENBACHII. 

selves  up  into  a  ball,  as  some  recent  allied 
genera  do,  for  the  purpose  either  of  safety  or 
of  concealment.  Calymene  Blumenbachii  is  the" 
well-known  Dudley  Trilobite. 

cal-y-men'-I-das,  s.  pi.  [Prom  Mod.  Lat. 
calymene  (q.v.),  and  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palaont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites.  [CALY- 
MENE.] 

Cal'-^-on,  s.    [CALION.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Jang. :  A  hard,  round  stone. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  Masonry :  Flint  or  pebble  stone  used  in 
building  walls. 

cal-^-phy '-om-y,  s.  [From  Or.  icoAuf  (kalux), 
genit.  icaAvKor  (kalukos)  =  a  calyx,  and  <j>v<a 
(phuo)=to  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

Bot. :  Abnormal  adhesion  of  the  calyx  to 
the  corolla.  (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

cal-yp'-so,  Cal-yp  -so,  s.  [Gr.  (toAu^ts 
(kalupsis)  •=  a  covering,  KaAvn-rw  (kalupto)  — 
to  cover,  conceal.] 

1.  Mythol. :  The  goddess  of  silence,  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  Queen  of  Ogyia, 
who  tried  by  every  art  to  detain  Ulysses  on  his 
way  home  from  Troy. 

2.  Astron.  :    An   asteroid,    the   fifty-third 
found.     It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer 
Luther,  on  the  4th  April,  1858. 

3.  Sot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  found  in  North 
America.    Calypso  borealis  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  northern  orchids.    It  is  a  tuberous 
terrestrial  plant,  with  one  leaf  and  one  flower 
only.     The    rose-coloured  flower  appears  at 
the  end  of  a  slender  sheathed  stem.     The  leaf 
is  thin,  many  nerved,  either  ovate  or  cordate. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

oal-yp'-ter,  s.    [CALYPTBA.]       ^ 

cal-yp  to-blas  -tic,  a.    [From  Gr.  KaAvwrcfc 

'(kaluptos)  =  covered,  and  /3Au<rros  (blastos)  = 
a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Zool.  :  Noting  or  pertaining  to  those  Hydro- 
roa  in  which  the  nutritive  or  generative  buds 
are  provided  with  an  external  protective  re- 
ceptacle. (Allman.) 

caly ptoblastic  hydroids,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  hydroids  above  described.  It 
comprehends  the  Sertularians  and  the  Cam- 
panularians. 

cal-yp'-to-Ute,  s.     [Gr.  Ka\vwru>  (kalupto)  = 
\o  hide,  conceal ;  suff.  -lite  (Min.)  =  Gr.  Aiflos 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ZIRCON  (q.v.). 

[Gr. 
=  to  hide  ;  pvy,\os  (rhunchos)  =  a 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  Psittacidae 
or  Parrot  family. 

cal-yp'-tra,  ».  [Qr.  KoAvirrpa  (kaluptra); 
Irom  KaAv7rrw  (kalupto)  =  to  hide,  cover.] 

Botany  : 

I.  Gtn. :  A  hood-like  body  connected  in 
some  plants  with  the  organs  of  fructification. 


It   exists   in  some  flowering   plants  and  in 
mosses.    Used  specially  for— 

(1)  A  number  of  bracts  united  to  cover  the 
flower.     Example,  Pileanthus. 

(2)  A  lid  or  operculum  to  the  stamens.    It 
may  be  made  of  consolidated  sepals  or  petals. 
Examples :  Eucalyptus,  Eudesmia. 

2.  Spec. :  The  hood  of  an  urn-moss,  covering 
the  top  of  the  theca  like  a  cup. 

cal-yp-trae'-a,  s.  [Lat.  calyptra ;  Gr.  KoAv'n- 
rpa  (kaluptra)'=  a  hood,  covering.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropods,  furnished 
with  a  patelliform  shell,  to  the  cavity  of  which 
a  smaller  conical  one  adheres,  like  a  cup  in  a 
saucer.  It  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Calyptraeidse.  The  species  are  called  Cup-and- 
Saucer  Limjiets.  Tate  estimates  the  known 
recent  species  at  fifty  and  the  fossil  at  thirty- 
one,  the  latter  from  the  chalk,  if  not  from 
the  carboniferous  formation  on  till  now.  They 
are  called  Bonnet  Limpets. 

cal-yp-tr»'-l-d89,  s.  pi.  [From  calyptrce(a), 
andfein.  pL  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Gasteropods  comprising, 
among  other  genera,  Calyptrsea  and  Crepidula 
of  Lamarck. 

cal-yp-tran'-thes,  s.  [From  Gr.  (caAinrrpa 
(kaluptra)  —  a.  cover,  as  of  a  quiver  (?),  a 
woman's  veil,  and  ai-tfos  (anthos)  —  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtacese.  The  species 
are  from  America,  The  flowers  of  Calyptran- 
thes  aromatica  might  be  used  for  cloves. 

cal-yp'-trate,     a.       [Lat.     calyptra  ;     Gr. 
KoAvrrrpa  (kaluptra)  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 
Botany : 

1.  Gen.  :  Having  a  veil  or  covering  like  a 
calyptra  or  hood. 

"Such  a  calx  is  operculate  or  calyptrate."—Balfour: 
Botany,  p.  184. 

2.  Of  a  calyx :   Bursting  on  one  side  at  the 
period  of  falling.     Example,   Eschscholtzia. 
(Lindley.) 

cal-yp'-tri-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  calyptra  =  a 
b.ood  ;  forma  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a 
calyptra  or  hood. 

ca-ly-sac'-ci-on,  s.  [From  Gr.  «oAvf  (kalux) 
=  a  calyx,  and  <raiaiCot>  (sakkion)  —  a  small 
bag.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Clusiacese 
(Guttifers).  Only  known  species,  Ca-lysaccion 
longifolium.  It  is  from  India  and  China. 
The  flower  buds  are  very  fragrant.  They  are 
used  in  India  for  dyeing  silk  yellow  and  orange. 

C&l-ys-te'-gi-a,  «.  [Gr.  Kd\v£  (kalux)  =  a 
calyx,  and  a-rifi  (stege)  —  a  covering.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Convolvulacea,  containing  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  species,  of  which  two  are  British — 
Calystegia  septum  and  C.  soldanella,  the  former 
of  which  is  the  common  Bindweed. 

ca'-lyx,  s.  [Gr.  xdAvf  (kalux)  strictly  =  any 
covering,  but  used  only  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
i.e.  (1)  a  husk  or  shell,  (2)  the  calyx  or  cup  of 
a  flower  (Lat.  calix  =  a  cup),  from  KoAvn-rw 
(kalupto)  =  to  cover,  to  conceal.] 


CALYX  (1)  FOXOLOVB,  (2)  PRIMROSE. 


1.  Bot. :  The  most  outerly  integument  of  a 
flower,  consisting  of  several  verticillate  leaves, 
either  united  by  their  margins  or  distinct, 
usually  of  a  green  colour  and  of  a  ruder  and 
less  delicate  texture  than  the  corolla.  (Link, 
Lindley,  &c.).  When  only  one  series  of  floral 
integuments  is  present,  that  single  one  is 
considered  as  a  calyx,  and  not  as  a  corolla. 
The  divisions  of  a  calyx  are  called  sepals.  A 
superior  or  adherent  calyx  is  one  not  able  to 


be  separated  from  the  ovary  ;  an  inferior  or 
free  one  is  actually  separate.  A  calyceolate 
calyx  is  one  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  ring 
of  bracts.  The  term  activation  (q.v.)  may  be 
used  of  a  calyx  as  well  as  of  a  complete  flower. 
A  calyx  is  not  the  same  as  a  perianth.,  the 
latter  being  a  calyx  and  corolla  combined,  as 
in  a  tulip  or  an  orchid,  and  not  a  solitary 
calyx.  A  common  calyx  is  called  an  involucre 
(q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  The  cup-shaped  body  of  a  Crinoid 
or  that  of  a  Torticella. 

*  cal  zDons,  *  cal   sounds,  «.  pi.    [O.  Fr. 

ca/fons ;   Fr.  caleyon,  catefons ;  Vail,  calzoni; 

Sp.  caizones,  augment,  of  ItaL  calzo  ;  Sp.  colzas; 

Fr.  chausse  —  hose,  stockings,  from  Lat.  calr 

ceus  =  a  shoe,  calx  =  a  heel.]    Drawers.    (Sir 

T.  Herbert.)  (Webster.) 

"The  next  that  they  weare  ia  a  sinocke  of  CHllico, 
with  ample  sleeves,  much  longer  than  their  armec; 
under  this,  a  paire  of  cultoundi  of  the  same,  which 
reach  to  their  ancles."— Sandyt :  Traveli,  p.  63. 

cam,  *  kam,  *  kamme,  a. ,  adv.,  &  s.    [Gael, 
Ir.,  &  Wei.  cam  —  crooked.]    [CAMBER.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Crooked,  curved. 

2.  Fig. :  Crooked  in  temper,  perverse,  cross, 
peevish.    (Provincial.) 

*  B.   As  adv.  :    Wrong,  out  of  the  right 
course. 

"This  is  clean  kam — 
Merely  awry." 

Shakap. :  Coriolnniit,  lit.  1. 

"  Against  the  wooll,  the  wrong  way,  cleaue  contrary, 
quite  kamme."— Cutgratf. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  projecting  part  of  a  wheel  or  curved 
plate,  so  shaped  as  to  cause  an  eccentric  or 
alternating  motion  of  any  required  velocity  or 
direction  in  another  piece  pressing  against  it. 

2.  A  ridge  or  mound  of  earth.    (Provincial.) 
(Wright.) 

cam-ball,  s.  &  a. 

U  Cam-ball  valve :  A  valve  acted  upon  by  a 
cam  on  the  axis  of  a  ball-lever,  so  that,  as  the 

-  float  in  a  cistern,  the  cam  may  press  against 
the  stem  of  the  valve  and  close  it,  preventing 
the  ingress  of  water. 

cam-gear,  s.  &  a. 

If  Cam-gear  wheeling : 

Mach. :  A  certain  arrangement  of  gearing. 

cam-shaft,  s. 

Uac\. :  A  shaft  having  cams  or  wipers  for 
raising  the  pestles  of  stampiug-iuills.  It  ia 
called  also  a  tumbling-shaft  or  wallower. 
(Knight.) 

cam-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  wheel  so  constmcted  as  to  mov« 
eccentrically,  and  cause  an  alternating  or  re- 
ciprocating motion  in  another  part  of  the 
machine. 

*  Cam,  pret.  of  v.    [COME.]    (0.  Eng.  <t  Scotch.) 
Came. 

1.  Old  English : 

"Tho  cam  the  thtidde  dais  ligt." 

Story  o/  (Sen.  i  Exact.,  114. 

2.  Scotch: 

"  The  poor  Hieland  body,  Dngald  Hahoney,  cam  hen 
a  while  syne."— Scott :  Waterley,  cb.  Ixiii. 

*  cam'-a-ca,  s.     [Low  Lat.  camoca,  camaca  ; 
O.  Fr.  'camocas  ;    Mod.   Gr.    K0fu>vxa9  (Aa/ft- 
oucAui')-j    A  kind  of  fine  cloth. 

"  Your  curtaiiies  of  camaca." 

Squire  of  Low  Degree,  83S. 

*  ca-maiT,  s.    [Ital.  camaglio.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  camel 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fabric:    A  capuchin,  or   short   cloak, 
sometimes  made  of  fur,  but  probably  originally 
of  camel's  hair. 

2.  Mil.  (Ancient  Armour):  A  neck  guard  of 
chain-mail  which  was  added  to  the  bascinet, 
or  headpiece,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

Cam-al-du-lea'-si-aim,  ».  pi.  [From  Ca- 
inaldoli  or"  Campo  M Jlduli,  a  desert  spot  on 
the  lofty  heights  of  tbe  Apennine  chain  of 
mountains.  ] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  monastic  fraternity  founded  in 
1023  by  Romuald,  an  Italian,  at  ihe  place 
described  in  the  etymology.  It  *tiil  flourishes, 
especially  in  Italy.  Some  are  cfenobites  and 
others  eremites. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jofrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.     pfc  =* 
•clan,  -tian  =  sliaru    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shns.    -ble,  -bre,  Ac.  =  bel, 
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camamel— camel 


•  cam  -a-  mel,  *  cam  a  melle,  *  cam  -a- 
mile,  *  cam  ma-myle,  *.  [CAMOMILK.] 

Cain  -ar-a  (1),  ».  [From  Or.  xofiopa  (kamara) 
=  anything  with  an  arched  cover,  a  vaulted 
chamber.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  carpel. 

2.  Comm. :  The  hard,  durable  timber  of  Dip- 
teryx  odorata,  a  leguminous  plant,  a  native  of 
Guiana.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Cam '-ar-a  (2),  ».  [Native  Guiana  name.]  The 
same  as  Aekawar  Nutmeg.  It  is  produced  by 
Acrodiclidium  camara,  a  species  of  the  Laurel 
order.  It  is  considered  in  Guiana  to  be  one 
of  Hie  most  efficacious  remedies  in  colic, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  (Lindley.) 

'  cam-a  ril'-la,  ».  [Sp.  camarilla  =  a  little 
room,  dim.  of  camara  =  a  chamber.] 

1.  The  audience  chamber  or  private  room  of 
a  king. 

2.  A  band  or  company  of  conspirators;  a 
cabal,  a  clique.     (Wright.) 

cam-ar-len'-go,  ».  [Sp.  camarlengo  =  a 
chamberlain  (q.v.).]  A  high  functionary 
chosen  when  the  decease  of  a  Pope  is  expected 
not  to  be  far  distant,  to  govern  the  Church 
during  the  interregnum,  and  to  see  that  ir- 
regular practices  and  all  foreign  or  personal 
Influence  shall  be  excluded  from  the  election. 

"  If  the  rnmrrlfngo  has  only  moderate  abilities,  he 
i»  greater  than  the  Pope,  (or  he  can  make  the  Pope."— 
Time*.  Sept  28,  1877. 

ca-mas  si-a,  s.  [From  North  American 
Indian  quamash,  the  name  of  the  plant] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliaceee. 
The  bulbs  of  Camassia  escuUnta  are  eaten  by 
the  Nurtli  American  Indians. 

cam  -a  yeu,  cam'-a-l-eu,  s.    [CAMEO.] 

1.  [CAMEO.] 

2.  Painting :  A  term  used  where  there  is 
only  one  colour,  and  where  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  of  gold,  wrought  on  a  golden  or 
azure  ground.    Thia  kind  of  work  is  chiefly 
used  to  represent  basso  relievos.    (Chambers.) 

eamb  (1),  s.    [COMB.] 
oamb  (2),  s.    [CAMBIUM.] 

Cam  -bay eg,  *.  pi.  [From  Cambay,  formerly 
an  important  seaport,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  lat.  22°  21  N.,  long.  72°  48  E.] 

Fabrics:  Cotton  cloth  made  in  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  other  parts  of  India.  (Knight.) 

cam'-ber  (1),  s.  [O.Fr.  cambre  —  crooked.  Cf. 
cam,  a.  J 

1.  (See  the  example.) 

"Camber,  a  piece  of  timber  cut  arching,  «o  M  a 
weight  considerable  being  set  upon  it.  it  may  in  length 
of  tune  be  induced  to  a  straight  "—Mux. .  Mech.  Xxer. 

2.  Arch.  :  An  arch  on  the  top  of  an  aperture 
or  on  the  top  of  a  beam. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  curve  of  a  ship's  plank. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  dockyard  where  cumbering 
is  performed. 

(3)  A  small  dock  in  the  royal  yards,  for  the 
convenience  of  loading  and  dischargiii^  timber. 

camber-beam,  s. 

Arch. :  That  which  forms  a  curved  line  on 
each  side  from  the  middle  of  its  length.  All 
beams  should,  to  some  degree,  be  cambered, 
if  possible  ;  but  the  cambered  beam  is  used  in 
flats  and  church  platforms,  wherein,  after 
being  covered  with  boards,  these  are  covered 
with  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
rain-water.  (Gwilt.) 

camber-keeled,  a.  Having  the  keel 
•lightly  arched  upwards  in  the  middle  of  the 
length,  but  not  actually  hogged. 

camber-slip,  s. 

Bricklaying  :  A  strip  of  wood  with  one  edge 
curved  equal  to  a  rise  of  one  inch  in  six  feet. 
It  is  used  for  sinking  the  soffit  lines  of  straight 
arches  to  give  them  a  slight  rise  that  they 
may  settle  straight.  (Knight.) 

•cam'  ber(2),  ».    [CHAMBER.] 

*  camber-maid,  s.    A  chambermaid. 
Cam'-ber,  v.t.  A  i.    [CAMBER,  s.  ] 

1.  Tram. :  To  make  a  beam  camberwise  or 
arching. 

2.  Intrant. :  To  bend  or  curve  camberwise. 


cam  bered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CAMBER,  *.] 
Arched,  curved.  (Totten.) 

cam  -ber  ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  4*.    [CAMBER,  *.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  beam 

cambered  or  arched.   .(Weale.) 

cam'-bl-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  cambialis ;  from 
i-ii  in  in,,  ="to  exchange.  ]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  exchange. 

cam'-bi-form,  a.  [From  Lat.  cambium 
(CAM it),  and  forma = form,  shape.] 

U  Cambiform  tissue : 

Bot.  Physiol. :  Narrow,  thin-walled,  elon- 
gated succulent  cells  often  found  in  connec- 
tion with  sieve  tubes  in  the  structure  of 
plants.  They  are  called  also  permanent  cam- 
bium. (Thome.) 

t  cam'-bist, ».  [Fr.  cambiste ;  8p.  &  Ital.  cam- 
bista  ;  from  Lat.  cambio  =  to  exchange.  J  One 
skilled  in  the  science  of  exchange  ;  a  bill- 
holder;  a  money-changer. 

"...  eambitt  is  not  only  a  word  of  legitimate  deriva- 
tion, but  is  also  a  term  much  wanted  in  the  English 
language,  as  there  s  none  other  to  express  the  same 
meaning  except  Exchange,  which  seems  too  general 
and  indefinite. "—Ac«y  .•  Vnlvertal  Cambite  (prel  1811). 

*  cam'-bls-try,  *.    [Kng.  cambist ;  -ry.]    The 
science  of  exchange  of  moneys,  &c. 

cam'-bi-um,  s.  [Lat.  cambium  =  exchange, 
bartering  ;  from  cambio=to  exchange,  barter.] 
Bot. :  The  viscid  substance  which  appears, 
in  the  spring,  between  the  wood  and  bark 
of  exogenous  trees  when  the  new  wood  is 
forming,  and  again  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
wood  is  completely  formed.  It  re-appears 
whenever  the  plant  is  again  called  into  growth, 
as  at  Midsummer,  in  those  species  which 
shoot  twice  a  year. 

cambium  sheath,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol.  :  An  annular  layer  of  formative 
tissue  separating  the  very  young  cortex  of  a 
plant  from  the  subjacent  tissue.  (Thome.') 

*cam'-bl8t,  *.    [CAMLET.] 
cam-bo  ge,  s.    [GAMBOGE.] 

cam  bo  gi  a,  s.  [Cambodja,  or  Cambodia, 
in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  from  which  much 
of  the  gamboge  of  commerce  is  obtained.  ] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  plants,  order  Clusi- 
aceae  (Guttifers).  It  is  now  merged  in  GAR- 

CINIA(q.V.). 

*  cam'-bok,  s.    [CAMMOCK.] 
cam-boo  se,  s.    [CABOOSE.] 

*  cam'  bra  sine,  s.    [CAMBRIC.]    A  sort  of 
fine  linen  resembling  cambric,  made  in  Egypt. 

Cam' -bray,  t  Cam'-brai,  s.  &  a.  [Altered 
from  Cameracum,  the  Roman  name  of  the  city.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  city  of  France,  department 
of  the  Nord,  hit.  50°  10  N.  and  long.  3°  14  E. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Brought  from  or  in  any  other 
way  pertaining  to  the  city  described  under  A. 

Cambray  stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  for  Moss  Agate,  or  Mocha- 
stone. 

cam'-breX  *  cam'-mer-elL  s.  [CAMBER.] 
A  piece  of  bent  wood,  by  which  butchers  hang 
up  carcases  of  slaughtered  animals. 

Cam'-bri-an,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  Cambria  —  Wales.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Wales. 

"  Him  answer'd  then  his  loving  mate  and  true, 
But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe." 

C'owtJer :  The  fleedlett  A  larm. 

TL  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  series  of 
rocks  described  under  B.  II.  (See  the  terms 
Cambrian  formation,  group,  or  system.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Wales. 

IL  Geology: 

1.  Formerly:  In  1835  Sedgwick  gave  this 
name  to  some  much-disturbed  and  apparently 
unfossiliferous  old  strata,  until  then  known 
as  "Grauwacke,"  which  he  had  traced  out  in 
Cumberland  and  North  Wales.  Just  previ- 
ously, Murchison  had  fixed  the  term  "  Silu- 
rian "  to  a  series  of  fossiliferous  deposits  in 
Shropshire  and  Wales,  known  by  him  after- 


wards as  the  Ludlow,  Wenlock,  Llandovery, 
Caradoc,  Llandeilo,  and  Lingula  groups. 
These  were  all  regarded  as  younger  tlwu,  and 
lying  above,  Sedgwick's  ''Cambrian"  series; 
.the  position,  however,  of  the  Bala  limestone 
(equivalent  to  the  "Caradoc  Sandstone"  of 
Shropshire)  was  mistaken,  and  consequently 
the  boundary-line  provisionally  fixed  by  the 
two  observers  was  misplaced.  Fossils  charac- 
teristic of  the  "  Silurian "  were  afterwards 
found  in  strata  thus  placed  in  tne  "  Cam- 
brian "  series,  and  hence  the  latter  name 
became  limited  to  the  lowest  beds.  This 
nomenclature  was  generally  adopted,  until 
Sedgwick,  renewing  his  work,  criticised  it. 
A  better  knowledge  of  the  fossils  has  of  late 
modified  the  classification,  as  given  below. 

2.  Now :  As  denned  by  Hicks  and  others, 
the  Cambrian  is  a  thick  series  of  slates, 
schists,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  with 
both  intruded  and  intercalated  igneous  rocks, 
linked  by  similarity  of  fossils,  and  older  than 
the  Silurian  series.  They  occur  in  Wales  and 
elsewhere,  contain  many  Trilobites  and  Bra- 
chiopods,  with  other  fossils,  and  are  known 
as  :— 1.  Tremadoc  Slates  (uppermost) ;  2.  Lin- 
gula-flags  ;  3.  Menevian-beds  ;  and  4.  Long- 
mynd  group,  consisting  of  Harlech  grits  and 
Llanberris  slates.  The  Geological  Surveyors 
(following  Murchison)  limit  the  term  to  the 
Longmynd  Group  ;  but  others  (after  Sedg- 
wick) include  all  Murchison's  "Lower  Silu- 
rian" (Bala  and  Llandeilo  groups)  in  the 
"  Cambrian." 

Cambrian  formation : 

Geol. :  The  series  of  rocks  described  under 
B.  II. 

Cambrian  group : 

Geol. :  Ly ell's  name  for  the  Cambrian  rocks 
belonging  to  what  is  more  commonly  termed 
the  Cambrian  formation,  the  word  group  in 
this  sense  now  tending  to  obsolescence. 

Cambrian  system :  The  same  as  Cumbrian 
formation  and  Cambrian  group  (q.v.). 

cam  brie,  'cam -brick  (1),  s.  &  a.  [In 
Dut.  kamerijck;  Ger.  kammertuch;  Fr.  toil* 
de  Cambrai ;  from  Cambray,  a  town  in  France, 
where  it  was  originally  made.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  kind  of  very  fine  white  linen  cloth. 

"  He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
inkles,  caddises,  cambricki,  and  lawns."— Skaketp. : 
Winter'!  Tale,  iv.  8. 

2.  A  kind  of  fabric  made  of  hard-spun  cotton 
yarn,  of  different  colours,  in  imitation  of  linen 
cam  brie.    (  Webster . ) 

B.  -ds  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  the 
material  described  in  A  1. 

"And  cambrick  handkerchiefs  reward  the  song."  Gay. 

*  cam  -brick  (2),  «.    [CAMMOCK.] 

cam  bur  -a,  cham-biir-u,  s.     [Brazilian 

chamburu.] 

Bot..-  A  plant,  Carica  digitata,  order  Papay- 
aceee  (Papayads).  It  is  regarded,  where  it 
grows,  as  a  deadly  poison. 

Cam'-buy,  ».  [A  Brazilian  word  (?).]  Th« 
native  name  of  a  fruit  derived  from  a  species 
of  Eugenia.  It  is  said  by  Von  Martins  to  be 
excellent  for  desserts. 

Cam'-den'-i-  an,  a.  [From  William  Camden, 
founder,  in  1(522,  of  the  Professorship  men- 
tioned in  the  example.  ]  Founded  by  Camden. 

"  He  was  Camdenian  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford."— Macaulay  :  JIM.  Kng.. 
ch.  xiv. 

cam  -du-l,  ».     [From  Gael,  cam  =  crooked. 

and  dubh  =  black.]  A  kind  of  trout  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

came,  pret.  of  v.    [COME.] 

came  (1),  «.    [COMB.]    (Scotch  £N.  Eng.) 

came  (2),  ».    [CAMES.] 

cam  el,  *  cam  cil,  *  cam-ail,  *  cham- 
ay  le,  "cham  el,  '  chain  ail,  •eham- 
elle,  '  cam  die,  *  kam  cl,  s.  &a.  [O.  Fr. 

chamel,  camel;  Sp.  &  Ital.  camelo ;  Gael,  cam- 
hal;  Lat.  anndus;  Gr.  Ka^ijAos  (kamelot); 
from  Heb.  "?p|  (gdmal) ;  Arab,  jamal.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  name  given  to  two  ani- 
mals, the  Camelus  dromedarius  and  C.  bactri- 
anus  [CAMELUS],  the  former  generally  culled 
the  Arabian  Camel,  or  simply  the  Camci,  and 
the  Utter  the  Bactrian  Camel. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wpii,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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1.  The  Arabian  species,  which  has  but  one 
hump  on  its  1  Kick .    Of  this  there  are  two  varie- 
ties :   Variety   1  is  large   and   full  of  flesh, 
and  able  on  an  emergency  to  carry  burdens 
of  1.000  Ibs.  weight,  though  500  or  600,  or  at 
most  800  Ibs.,  are  a  more  appropriate  load. 
The  soft-cushioned  foot  is  admirably  adapted 
to  support  the  animal  in  traversing  the  desert, 
and  its  stomach  can  be  converted  into  water- 
tanks,  from  which  a  supply  of  the  precious 
fluid  can  be  obtained  when  the  animal  has  no 
other  method  of  slakin™  its  thirst    So  admir- 
ably is  it  adapted  for  the  arid  wastes,  that  it 
has  been  called  the  ship  of  the  desert.    Va- 
riety 2  is  leaner  and  of  a  smaller  size.    It  is 
often  called  the  Dromedary  (from  Gr.  ipo^d? 
(dramas)  =  running),  the  name   being  given 
because  of  its  swiftness.    It  is  unfit  to  bear 

•  heavy  burdens,  but  will  go  one  hundred  miles 
a  day.  It  is  generally  used  for  riding  by  men 
Of  quality. 

2.  The  Bactrian  species,  which  is  stouter  and 
more  muscular  than  the  Arabian  Camel,  from 
•which  it  differs  in  having  two  humps  on  its 
back. 

"  Him  and  bis  men  and  hire  kamel." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exact.,  1,898. 
"  Camette  or  ehamette.'— Prompt.  Pan. 
"  Camrlt  have  large  solid  feet,  but  not  hard.    CameU 
Hill  continue  ten  or  twelve  days  without  eating  or 
drinking,  and  keep  water  a  long  time  in  their  stomach, 
for  their  refreshment.''— Calmet. 

TJL  Technically: 

1.  Navt.  (PI.) :  Hollow  cases  of  wood,  con- 
structed in  two  halves,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
keel,  and  lay  hold  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  on 
both  sides.     They  are  first  filled  with  water 
and  sunk,  in  order  to  be  fixed  on.    The  water 
is  then  pumped  out,  when  the  vessel  gradually 
rises,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  the 
ship  is  enabled  to  pass  over  a  shoal  or  silL 
Similar  camels  were  used  at  Rotterdam  about 
1690. 

2.  Stocking  frames:  A  bar  mounted  upon 
four   wheels,  and   capable  of  being   drawn 
forward  airl  backward  through  a  small  space. 
Upon  it  are  mounted   the  jacks  with  their 
springs,  and  the  slur-bar  upon  which  traverses 
the  slur  by  which  the  jacks  are  actuated  suc- 
cessively.   (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 
IT  Compounds    of    obvious    signification : 
Camel-backed,  camel-hide. 

camel-bird,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
ostrich. 

camel-Insects,  s.  pi.  \  name  some- 
times given  to  the  insects  of  the  genus  Mantis 
<q.v.). 

camel-locusts,  s.  p?.  The  same  as  CAMEL- 

DfSECTS  (q.V.). 

camel's-hair,  camel-hair,  *  camel 
tare,  s.  &  o. 

*  A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  hair  of  a  cameL 

2.  Fabric:  A  rough  fabric  made  of  the  hair 
Of  a  camel. 

*  Wit  camelJiare  wai  be  cledde."— Metrical  Homiliet, 
p.  lo. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  hair  of  a  camel. 

"  Bee*  will  act  like  a  camel-hair  pencil."— Darwin : 
Origin-of  Specief  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  97. 

camel's-hay,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  sweet-smelling  rush — the 
Andropogon  schcenanthus— growing  in  Eastern 
countries. 

camel's  thorn. .-. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Alhagi  Camelorum. 

ca-me'-le-on,  s.    [CHAMELEON.] 

cameleon-mineral,    s.     [CHAMELEON- 

M1NEKAL.] 

Cam  el-i-dae,    s.   pi.     [l-rom    Lat.    camel  us 

'     (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  suffix  -idee.] 

I  1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Ruminants,  contain- 
ing the  Camels  and  Llamas.  The  dentition 
differs  from  that  of  the  typical  Rmninantia. 
In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  three  teeth  on  each 
side  in  front  separated  by  slight  intervals. 
There  are  a  conical  incisor,  a  canine,  and  a 
premolar.  Then  after  a  gap  the  rest  of  the 
molars  follow.  There  are  no  horns.  The 
lower  surface  of  the  foot  is  applied  to  the 
ground.  There  are  two  toes  enclosed  in  skin, 
and  the  hoofs  are  reduced  almost  to  the  size 
of  nails.  There  are  two  recent  genera — Cam- 
elus  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  Aucheuia  in 
the  western. 


2.  Palceont. :  Various  extinct  genera  of  Cam-  j 
elidse  have  been  found  in  the  Lower  Miocene 
and  in  the  Pliocene  of  North  America.  IP 
the  eastern  world  no  species  has  been  found 
earlier  than  the  Upper  Miocene  (?)  of  the 
Sewalik  hills  on  the  flanks  of  the  Himalayas. 
It  is  a  genuine  Camelus,  (/'.  sivaleitsis. 

cam-el-i  -na,  s.  [Lat  From  Gr.  x<uwu  (cha- 
mai) = on  the  ground,  and  \ivov  (linon)  =  flax.  ] 
Bot.  :  A  small  genus  of  cruciferous  plants 
(Brassicacese),  containing  two  or  three  Euro- 
pean and  North  American  species.  They  are 
dwarf  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
with  stem-clasping  leaves,  and  terminal  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  flowers.  The  most  interest- 
ing species  is  the  Camelina  saliva,  a  doubtful 
inhabitant  of  Britain,  and  sometimes  called 
Gold  of  Pleasure.  It  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent  for  the  fibre  and  oil 
obtainable  from  its  seeds,  which  are  some- 
times imported  into  this  country  under  the 
name  of  Dodder-seed.  By  pressure  they  yield 
a  clear  yellow-coloured  oil,  something  li)  e 
linseed-oil,  and  the  residual  cake  has  been  re- 
commended as  food  for  cattle.  The  fibre  is 
used  in  many  parts  for  making  brcor.is. 

cam'-e-line,  o.  &  *.     [O.  Fr.  cameline;  J*r. 

camel  i  n ;  Ital.  camellino;  Low  Lat  camelinus 

=  pertaining  to  a  camel ;  camelus  =  a  came?.] 

t  A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  natt  re 

of  a  camel. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  coarse  fabric,  made  oriifi- 
nally  of  camel's-hair.    [CAMLET.  ] 
"Dame  Abstinence  streyned,  toke  on  a  robe  of  can*- 
line."  Rom.  of  Rose.  7,366. 

cam-el  T-ne-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  caw* 
Una,  and  fern.  pi.  suffix  -eoe.]  The  same  a? 
Camel  i  nids  (q .  v. ).  (Hooker  &  A  rnott. ) 

cam-el-i'-ni-dse,  a.  pi.  (From  Mod.  La* 
camelina,  and  fem.  pL  suffix  -idee.  ] 

Bot. :  A  family,  sub-tribe,  or  sub-section  of 
the  Brassicacese  or  Cruciferse  (Crucifers),  and 
the  tribe  or  section  Notorhize*.  [C  AMELIXE.«  .] 

*  ca-me'-li-on,  s.  [Eng.  camel,  and  lion.'] 
Apparently  used  for  CAMELOPARD  (q.v.). 

"  Camelion,  that  is,  a  beest  li jk  a  camele  In  the  heed. 
In  the  bodi  to  a  paard."-  Wickliffe  :  Deut.  xiv.  5. 

ca-mel'-li-a,  s.  [From  Camelli,  a  Jesuit,  by 
whom  the  flower  was  introduced  from  the 
East] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ternstromi- 
aceae  (Theads).  It  is  very  near  akin  to  Thea, 
which  contains  the  tea  plant ;  indeed,  some 
botanists  combine  the  two  genera  into  one. 
The  native  countries  of  the  Camellias  are  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
Cochin-China,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Eastern 
Islands.  Camellia  japonica,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  by  Robert  James, 
Lord  Petre,  is  the  original  whence  have  been 
derived  all  the  numerous  varieties  now  culti- 
vated in  Britain.  It  has  broad  shining 
leaves  and  red  flowers.  C.  maliflora,  the 
Apple-blossomed  Camellia,  may  be  a  variety 
of  the  last-named  plant.  C.  reticulata,  a  very 
fine  species,  has  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour, 
sometimes  six  inches  across.  The  seeds  of 
the  Chinese  C.  oleifera  yield  a  valuable  oil. 

ca  mel  6  pard,  cam  el  6  pard,  *. 
[From  Lat.  camelus  =  a  camel ;  and  pardus  = 
a  panther.  He  is  so  named  because  he  has  a 
neck  and  head  like  a  camel ;  he  is  spotted 
like  a  pard,  but  his  spots  are  white  upon  a  red 
ground.  (Trevoux.)  CC,  leo-pard.] 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Giraffe,  CamelopardalisGira/a.  [CAMELOPAK- 
DALIS,  GIRAFFE.) 

cam-el  6  par  dal  is,  cam-el  6  par  - 
dal  us,  s.  [CAMELOPARD.] 

1.  Zool.  (of  the  form  camelopardalis) :  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cainelopardalidse 
(q.v.). 

2.  Astron.  (o/tte/ormcamelopardalus):  The 
Camelopard.  a  northern  constellation,  first  so 
named  by  Hevelius.    A  straight  line,  drawn 
from  Capella  to  the  pole-star,  passes  through 
its  Centre. 

cam-el  6  par  -del,  s.  [From  Eng.  camelo- 
pard,  and  suffix  -el.] 

Her. :  An  imaginary  animal,  being  a  Camelo- 
pard with  two  straight  horns,  more  prominent 
than  those  which  the  divinely-made  Camelo- 
pard (the  Giraffe)  possesses. 


cam  ^1  6  par  di  dae,  cam  el  6  par 
dal'-I-dCB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  camel* 
pardalis  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  sutf.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Ruminants,  ccmtaininj 
only  one  known  species,  the  CamelopardcUi* 
Giraffa.    The  dentition  is  the  same  as  in  UM 
Deer.    [CAMELOPARDALIS.] 

2.  PaUeont.  :  Some  species  of  the  Camelo 
pardalis  have  been  found  in  Miocene  rocks 
in  the  Old  World. 

cam  -e-lot,  s.    [CAMLET.] 

cam'-el-ry,  *.    [Eng.  camel;  -ry.] 

1.  A  place  where  camels  come  to  receive,  or 
be  relieved  of,  their  burdens. 

2.  Troops  mounted  on  camels. 

ca-me'-lus,  *.    [Lr.t] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  type  of  the 
family  Camelidae  (q.v.).    The  species  differs 
from  those  of  Auchenia  (q.v.)  in  having  the 
toes  separate,  and  in  possessing  one  or  two 
humps  on  its  back.    There  are  two  species, 
Camelus    dromedarius,     the     Dromedary     at 
Arabian  Camel,  and  C.  bactrianus.     [CAMEL.] 

2.  Palceont. 


cam-e-6,  ca  mai  eu,  ca  may-cu  (en 
as  u),  s.  &  o.  [Ital.  cammeo,  cameo  ;  Fr.  caniee, 
camayeu  ;  O.  Fr.  camalieu  ;  from  Low  Lat. 
camahutus.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  origin.  1 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  precious  stone  carved  in  relief,  such  as 
the  onyx  or  agate.  The  stone  used  should 
have  two  or  more  layers  of  different  colours, 
and  the  art  consists  in  cutting  away  portions 
of  the  stone  so  as  to  expose  these  different 
colours  in  the  various  parts  of  the  work  to 
which  they  are  appropriate.  Shells,  especially 
the  strombus  or  stromb  shell,  a  genus  of 
wing  shells,  are  frequently  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

"...  we  will  "all  ti-»  attention  of  our  readers  to  Utt 
two  tomu  of  engraving  ci-  titled  rimaitii  and  intaglio. 
.  .  .  We  r«fer  «•*  readers  to  Winlelman's  interest*"* 
account  ol  the  celebrated  earnest  wiiteh  an  handei 
down  to  us,  .  .  "  —  Foreign  Quarterly  Keriftc.  No.  1- 

H  The  accent  is  rarely  on  the  second  syllable. 

"  Each  nicer  mould  a  softer  feature  drinks, 
The  bold  cameo  speaks,  the  soft  intaglio  thinks.' 
Dnnnn  :  Botanic  Garden. 

*  2.  Any  carved  work  in  low  relief. 
EL  Painting.     [CAMAIEU  (2).] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Salient  as  opposed  to  intaglio. 

cameo-incrustation,  s.  A  bas  relief 
cast  of  a  bust  or  of  a  medal  inclosed  within  a 
coating  of  white  flint-glass.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  Bohemians. 

cam'-S-i-type,  s.    [Eng.  cameo  ;  type.] 

Phot.  :  A  small  vignette  daguerreotype  for 
mounting  in  a  jewel  case  like  a  cameo. 

cam'-er-a  (IX  *•  [Ital.  kamera  =  a  chamber  ; 
Lat  camera  =  a  vault  ;  Gr.  xofiapa  (Aamara), 
anything  with  an  arched  cover,  ...  a  vaulted 
chamber.]  [CHAMBER.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Any  instrument  having  a 
dark   chamber,  and  especially   the   camera- 
obscura  and  the  camera-lucida  (q.v.). 

2.  Law  :  The  judge's  chamber  in  Sergeants' 
Inn. 

J  To  hear  a  cause  in  camera  :  To  hear  a 
cause  privately  in  the  judge's  own  room  in- 
stead of  in  open  court. 

3.  Xaut.  :  A  kind  of  ship  used  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

camera-lucida,  *.  [In  Ger.  t:amera 
lucida  ;  from  Lat.  camera  (q.v.),  and  lucida  = 
containing  light,  full  of  light,  bright  ;  opposed 
to  obscvra  =  dark.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Woolaston  in  1804  or  1807,  and  subse- 
quently improved  by  Professor  Amici  of  Mo- 
dena.  Its  design  is  to  produce  on  a  plans 
surface  such  a  representation  of  a  landscape, 
an  object  of  natural  history,  or  other  visible 
thing,  as  may  enable  one  to  delineate  it  with 
accuracy.  In  Dr.  Woolaston's  instrument 
there  is  a  glass  prism  of  such  a  form  that  its 
base  or  its  apex  (it  is  the  same  with  both)  has 
the  following  angles  :  90°,  67*,  135°,  and  67|. 
An  object  placed  at  a  pro]>er  distance,  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  from  one  of  the  planes 
enclosing  the  right  angle,  will  send  forth  rays, 
which  in  their  passage  through  the  prism  will 
be  twice  totally  reflected,  and  finally  reaching 
the  observer's  eye,  placed  near  one  of  the  acute 
angles  and  looking  downwards,  will  enable  it 


boil,  boy:  pout,  J6"wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this :    Bin,  as;  expect,  Xencphon,  exist     -in& 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tioa,  -sioa  =  zhun.     - cio us,  -tious,  -sious  -  ahus.    -Die,  - tre,  A.C.  —  bel,  ter. 
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to  see  the  object  of  which  it  is  in  quest  de- 
picted on  a  surface  placed  in  proper  focus 
beneath.  It  is  difficult  for  the  eye,  however, 
to  take  in  both  the  figure  and  the  point  of  the 
lienr.il  at  the  same  moment.  in  Professor 
Amici's  instrument,  designed  to  cure  this 
defect,  there  is  a  rectangular  glass  prism 

!A  c  B)  with  one  of  the  perpendicular  faces 
A  B)  turned,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  the 
object  (o)  which  is  designed  to  be  depicted, 
whilst  the  other  (A  c)  is  at  right  angles  to  an 
inclined  plane  of  glass  (i  H).  The  rays  o  D 
proceeding  from  the  object  o  are  slightly 


AMICl'S  CAMERA  LUCIDA. 

tefracted  at  D,  totally  reflected  at  F,  again 
refracted  at  o,  and  partially  reflected  at  K  ; 
finally  reaching  the  eye  at  E,  &c.,  making 
it  see  the  image  at  o'.  The  point  of  the 
pencil  is  seen  at  the  same  time  quite  dis- 
tinctly through  the  inclined  glass  plate,  and 
there  is  thus  every  facility  for  tracing  the 
picture  correctly. 

camera  obscura,  s.  [In.  Ger.  kamera 
obskura ;  Pr.  chambre  obscure  ;  Ital.  camera 
oseura.  From  Lat.  camera  (q.v.),  and  obscura, 
f.  adj.  =  obscure,  dark.]  An  instrument  oi 
which,  as  the  name  imports,  the  essential 
feature  is  a  dark  chamber.  It  was  invented, 
according  to  some,  by  Friar  Bacon,  about  the 
13th  century ;  but  is  generally  attributed  to 
Baptista  Porta,  who  published  a  work  at  Ant- 
werp in  15CO  in  which  it  was  described.  If  in 
the  window  of  a  chamber  from  which  light  is 
everywhere  rigidly  excluded  a  hole  is  made, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  rays  streaking 
in  will  depict  on  the  opposite  wall  a  rude 
picture  of  the  moving  panorama  seen  in  the 
•treet,  or  any  other  objects  which  may  rest  or 
pass  before  it  The  delineation  is,  however, 
very  shadowy,  but  may  be  made  better  defined 
Uy  placing  a  double  convex  lens  iu  the  aper- 
ture and  a  sheet  of  paper  in  proper  focus  for 
the  picture.  The  lens  will  reverse  the  figures, 
which  may  be  put  right  again  by  making  the 
rays  fall  on  a  mirror  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Brew- 
eter  discovered  that  the  images  became  very 
tright  by  receiving  them  on  the  silvered  back 
of  a  mirror.  In  the  room  now  descril>ed  are 
•11  the  essentials  of  a  camera  obscura,  aud  all 


CAMERA   OBUCURA. 

that  is  needful  is  to  imitate  the  procedure  now 
described  in  an  artificial  "  camera  "  or  "  room  " 
made  small  enough  to  be  portable.  For  the 
walls  may  be  substituted  a  rectangular  wooden 
box,  formed  of  two  parts  sliding  in  each  other, 
like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  so  as  to  adjust 
the  focus  to  bodies  more  or  less  distant.  A 
tube  with  a  lens  is  fixed  in  one  side  of  it,  and 
is  turned  to  the  object  to  be  represented.  The 
rays  entering  fall  on  a  mirror  sloped  at  an 
angle  of  45',  which  reflect  them  upwards  to  the 
observer's  eye.  It  is  convenient  that  they  may 
be  made  to  pass  through  a  horizontal  plate  of 
glass,  on  which  tracing  paper  may  be  placed 
mi  as  to  enable  one  to  draw  the  figure  if  he  be 
so  disposed,  but  now  this  is  generally  done  not 


by  the  hand  but  by  photography  (q.v.).  A  lid 
to  the  box  is  of  use  iu  ridding  the  observer  of 
superfluous  light. 

There  are  other  forms  of  camera.  One  with 
a  triangular  prism  which  acts  both  as  con- 
densing lens  and  mirror,  and  casts  downwards 
on  a  table  or  screen  a  representation  of  the 
surrounding  scene  or  landscape.  Such  an  in- 
strument placed  on  a  hill  in  a  city,  and  so 
adjusted  that  more  or  less  distant  objects  may 
be  brought  into  focus,  presents  a  beautiful 
panorama  of  the  streets  with  their  moving 
population. 

camera-stand,  s. 

Phot.  :  A  fi-Minu  on  which  the  camera 
rests,  and  which  u  adjustable  to  vary  the 
height,  horizontal  ]  resentation,  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  optic  axis  as  may  be  required. 
(Knight.) 

*  cam'-er-ade,    *  cam-er-a'-do,   *.    [Fr. 
camarade  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  camerada,  from  camera 
=  a  chamber.]    [COMRADE.]    One  who  occu- 
pies the  same  chamber  ;  hence,  a  companion, 
an  associate,  especially  in  arms. 

"  Cameritdia  with  him,  and  confederates  in  his  de- 
sign."— tfymc-r. 

*  cam-er-al-is'-tlc,  a.    [Fr.  camcralistique ; 
Ger.  camej'alistik,  from  Low  Lat.  cameralista 
=  a  money-changer,  financier,  from  Low  Lat. 
camera  =  a  vault,  treasury  ;  Lat.  camera  =  a 
chamber.  ]    Pertaining  to  finance  or  the  public 
revenue. 

*  cam-er-al-Is'-tlcs,  s.  pi.    [CAMERAUSTIC.] 
The   science   of  public  finance,  or   the   rais- 
ing  and   disposition    of    taxes    and   public 
revenue. 

cam-er-ar'-I-a,  ».  [Named  after  J.  Camera- 
rius,  a  botanist  of  Nuremberg,  who  died  in 
1721.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  handsome  flowering  shrubs, 
order  Apocynacese.  Cameraria  latifolia  is  the 
Bastard  Manchineel-tree.  It  is  so  called  from 
possessing  properties  like  those  of  the  True 
Manchineel  (Ilippomane  Manc.^nella),  which  is 
of  the  Euphorbiaceous  order. 

cam  er  ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  cameratim,  pa.  par. 
of  camera  =•  to  vault ;  camera  —  a  vault, 
chamber.  ] 

*  1.  Arch. :  To  build  in  the  form  of  a  vault, 
to  arch  over  or  ceil. 

t  2.  Zool.  (of  shells) :  To  divide  into  a  series 
of  chambers  by  transverse  partitions. 

cam'-er-a-ted,  o.    [Lat.  cameratus.] 

*  1.  Arch. :  Built  in  the  form  of  an  arch  or 
vault,  ceiled  over. 

t  2.  Zool.  (of  sheRs):  Divided  into  a  series 
of  chambers  by  transverse  partitions  ;  cham- 
bered. 

"Tb«  camerated  and  siphoniferou»  structure  of  one 
of  its  constituent  parts.  —0»en:  Comp.  A  oat.,  lect 
xxiil. 

cam  er-a'-tmg,  pr.  par. ,  a. ,  &  s.  [CAMERATE, 
*.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

*  C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  building  in  the 
form  of  a  vault,  or  of  arching  over  aud  ceiling 
a  compartment. 

*  cam  er-a'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  cameratio,  from 
camera   —  to  arch.]     A  vaulting  or  arching 
over,  the  constructing  of  a  vault  or  arch. 

"  We  have  shewed  their  use  where  two  arches  inter- 
sect, which  is  the  strongest  manner  of  cameration." — 

fJi-li/n  :  On  Architecture. 

*  cam'-er-elle,  ».    [Low  Lat.  camerella,  dim. 
of  camera  =  a  chamber.]    A  little  chamber,  a 
closet. 

"  A  eamerellt ;  eamereUa'—Cattiol.  AnyHcum. 

cam  -er-o'-iu-an,  a.  &  *.  [Called  after  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cameron,  a  noted  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Covenanter  and  field  preacher,  who, 
entering  the  little  town  of  Sanquhar,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, on  the  22nd  June,  1680,  boldly 
issued  a  proclamation  renouncing  his  allegi- 
ance to  Charles  II.,  and  declaring  him  deposed 
for  breach  of  covenants,  tyranny,  and  other 
alleged  crimes.  Mr.  Cameron  was  killed  in 
a  conflict  with  the  military  at  Airdsmoss, 
in  Kyle,  and  those  with  him  slain,  taken, 
or  dispersed.  His  followers  became  a  separate 
denomination  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688, 
and  developed  into  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terians. [REFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS.] 


A.  As  adj.  :    Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  above-mentioned  Richard 
Cameron  or  his  followers. 

IT  Cameronian  regiment :  The  26th  of  the 
British  army.  [B.] 

"  The  Earl  of  Angus  was  able  to  raise  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, which  is  still,  after  the  lame  of  more  than  *> 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  known  by  the  name  of  the- 
Cameronian  Regiment."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  J£ng.,  cu. 
xiii. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Ch.  ftist. :  A  follower  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cameron.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  ad- 
herents had  not  separated  from  their  Pres- 
byterian brethren.  They  did  so,  however, 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  became  a 
distinct  denomination.  Though  in  certain 
respects  they  disapproved  of  the  settlemi  nt 
then  made,  yet  they  considered  it  a  vast  im- 
provement on  that  of  the  preceding  Stuart 
dynasty,  and  gave  it  active  support.  The 
government  of  William  and  Mary,  in  conse- 
quence.whenin  sotnedangerfrom  the  Jacobites, 
raised  two  regiments  from  the  Cameronians. 
one  of  which  (that  mentioned  above),  still 
remains  part  of  the  British  army.  [CAMER- 
ONIAN REGIMENT.]  For  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Cameronians  see  Reformed  Presbyterians* 

t  cam'-er-y;  s     [Etym.  unknown.] 

Farriery :  The  frounce,  a  disease  in  horses. 

camef ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
calmes,  s.  pi.  (q.v.).]  Small  slender  rods  of 
cast  lead  in  glazing,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
long,  of  which,  when  drawn  separately  through 
a  species  of  vice,  forming  a  groove  on  each 
side  of  the  lead,  the  glaziers  make  the  patterns 
for  receiving  the  glass  of  casements,  and  for 
stained-glass  windows.  (Gwilt.) 

*  ca-mese',  s.    [CAMIS.] 

"  Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  SuliotA 
In  his  snowy  camcge  and  his  shaggy  capote?" 
Byron :  CMlde  Barold't  Pilgrimage.  1L  n. 

cam 'e  ster,  *  kem'e  ster,  s.  [From  Scotch 
came  —  a  comb,  and  suffix  -ster.]  A  wool- 
comber.  (Balfour.) 

*  cam'-i-on,  *.    [Fr.] 

Mil. :  A  small  three-wheeled  cart  drawn  by 
two  men,  formerly  used  to  convey  ammunition. 

*  cam   is,  s.    [Sp.  camisa ;  Ital.  camicia ;  Fr. 
chemise ;  from  Low  Lat.  camisia  =  a  shirt  or 
thin  dress.]     [CHEMISE.]    A  light  thin  dress 
of  linen. 

"  All  in  a  camit  light  of  purple  silke  " 

Speruer  :  F.  Q.,  V.  <r.  1 

*  cam  i  sadc,    *  cam-I-sa'-do,  «.     [Ft 

camisade,  from  O.  Fr.  cumise  =  a  shirt.] 
Military : 

1.  A  shirt  or  white  dress  worn  by  soldiers 
so  that  they  might  recognise  each  other  in  a 
night  assault  or  sally. 

2.  A  night  assault  or  surprise,  in  which  the 
soldiers  wore  their  shirts  over  their  armour. 

"Sit  in  your  shirtsleeves,  as  if  meditating  a  cam*- 
tadf."—De  Quincey :  H'orkt  (ed.  18631,  ii.  230. 

"They  had  appointed  the  same  night,  whose  darlcnew 
would  have  em'rensed  the  fear,  to  have  given  a  cant' 
uula  upon  the  English."—  Hayward. 

*  Cam  I  sa'rds,  s.    [Fr.  camisade,  from  0.  Fr. 
cumise ;  Low  Lat.  camisia.]    A  sect  of  French 
Huguenots,  who  in  their  war  against  Louis  XIV. 
wore  their  shirts  over  their  armour. 

*  cam'-is-a-ted,  a.    [Lat.  camisa  =  a  shirt) 
Having  the  shirt  outside  the  other  dress. 

ca-mi  se,  s.    [CAMIS,  CHEMISE.] 

cam'-let,  *cam  -e-lot, «.  &  a.  [Fr.  camelot, 
Sp.  camelote ;  Ital.  cambeU.tto  ;  O.  Ital.  aim*- 
lotto  ;  from  Lat.  camelus ;  G  r.  Ka/u7)Abmj  (Sopa) 
[kameWte  (dora)]  =  camel's  skin  or  hair ;  KO- 
fo)Ao«  (kamelos)  =  a  camel] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Rongh  cloth  made  of  camel's  hair. 

2.  A  rough  fabric  composed  of  wool  and 
cotton,  or  hair  and  silk,  with  a  wavy  or  varie- 
gated surface. 

"...  Rome  finer  we»v*  of  cnmrlnt,  program,  or  tb» 
like ;  .  .  ."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described 
under  A. 

"  They  were  all  in  white  camlet  cloaks."—  Macaulay : 
Bitt.  £ng..cb.  uni. 

*  cam  letted,  *  cham  let-gd,  a.     [Eng. 
camlet;   -ed.]     Wavy,  streaked,  or  variegated 
like  camlet.    (Herbert.) 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «=  e.   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


camline— camp 
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"The  paper  become  sl-.ek  aitd  chamletted  or  veined 
in  snch  sort,  as  it  resembles  agat  or  porphyry."— air  T. 
Herbert :  Traa.,  p.  294. 

*  cam  -line,  s.    [CAMEMNA.] 

Bot. :  Withering's  name  for  Camelina  saliva 
(q.v.> 

*  cam'-ma-myld,   s.     [CAMOMILE.]     Camo- 
mile.   (0."  Scotch.) 

"The  clavyr.  catcluke,  aud  the  cammamt/ld." 

datcain  Douglat,  116. 

cam '-mas,  *  cam '-as,  s.  (.Probably  a  native 
name  (?).] 

Bot. :  An  esculent  plant,  Camassia  esculenta, 
of  North-western  America,  the  bulbs  of  which 
are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

*cam  mede,    *cam-myd,  a.    [CAM,  a.] 

Having  a  crooked  or  flattened  nose;  pug-iiosed. 

"  Cammyd  or  short  nosyd.    Simut." — Prompt.  Par*. 

cam  med  nesse,    *  cham'-myd-nesse, 

«.    [From  Mid.  Eng.  cammyd,  andsuff.  -nesse.] 
The  quality  of  possessing  a  short  nose. 

"Chammydneut  (cammednesse,  P.).  Simitat."— 
Prompt.  Part. 

*  cam  -mer-age,   *  cam'-or-age  (age  as 
Ig),    *  cam-roche,    s.       [From  cambray.] 
[CAMBRIC.]    Cambric.    (0.  Scotch.) 

*  camxnes,  s.    [GAMES.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

cam  mack,  •  cam  mlck,  *  cam  -moke, 
».     [A.S.  cammoc;  Gael,  cam  =  crooked.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  crooked  stick.    (Scotch.) 
IL  Botany  : 

1.  The    Rest-harrow,    Ononis    arvensis,    a 
plant  characterised  by  its  long,  crooked,  and 
strong  roots.    [REST-HARROW.] 

2.  Hypericum     perforatum.         Hampshire. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

3.  Achillea  milUfolium.  Devonshire.  (Britten 
A  Holland.) 

cammock-whin,  s.    Ononis  arvensis. 

*  cam  mus,  a.    [CAMOUS.] 

t  cam'-nosed,  a.  [Eng.  cam,  and  nosed.] 
Flat-nosea,  pug-nosed.  (Scotch.) 

*  cam-ok,  a.    [CAM  (1).]    Crooked.    (Scotch.) 
[CAMY.] 

cam  -6 mile,  *  cam  -6 -mill,  cham'-o- 
mile, '  cam  mo  myle,  *  cam  6  myle, 
*  cam  a  mel,  s.  [In  Dan.  kameelblomst, 
Icamille ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  kamiile ;  Fr.  camomille ; 
Low  Lat.  camomilla ;  from  Or.  \<^uu.-ia\^av 
(chamai-melon)  =  earth-apple.  So  called  from 
the  smell  of  its  flower.]  A  British  plant, 
Anthemis  nobilis.  [ANTHEMIS.] 

H  1.  Bhte  Camomile :  Aster  trifolium. 

2.  Dog's  Camomile :  (1)  Anthemis  cotula,  (2) 
Matricaria  inodora,  (3)  Anthemis  arvensis. 

3.  German  Camomile: 

Pharm.  :  The  flower-heads  of  Matricaria 
chamomilla. 

4.  Purple  Camomile :  (1)  Aster  Tripolium,  (2) 
Adonis  autwnnalis. 

5.  Red  Camomile  :  Adonis  autumnalis. 

6.  Roman  Camomile :  Anthemis  nobilis. 

7.  Scotch  Camomile : 
Pharm.:  Anthemis  nobilis. 

8.  Unsavoury  Camomile  (Unsavoury  is  here 
:=  without  smell)  :  Matricaria  inodora. 

9.  White  Camomile  :  Anthemis  nobilis. 

10.  Wild    Camomile :    Various    species   of 
Anthemis. 

Camomile  goldins :  A  plant,  Matricaria  ino- 
dora. 

cam  -dr-aje  s.    [CAMMERAOE.]    (Scotch.) 

cam'-or-6che,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Ponten- 
tilla  anserina.  (Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  204.) 

ca-mor  -ra,  s.     [Ital.  =  an  Irish  rugge,  an 
upper  cassock  ;  see  also  def.  2.] 
L  A  blouse,  a  smock-frock.    (N.E.D.) 
2.  A  secret  organisation  in  Naples  under  the 
Bourbons,   which  assumed  the  duties  of  a 
vigilance  committee.     (The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  kind  of  short  coat  worn  by  the 
members.) 

ca-mor'-rl^m,  s.  The  system  of  a  camorra ; 
mob-law ;  anarchy. 

ea-mor'-rist,  s.  [Eng.  camorr(a);  -irf.J  A 
member  of  a  camorra  (q.v.). 


ca-mou-fle  t  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.  camouflet  =  a 
whiff.) 

Fortif. :  A  small  mine,  with  10  Ib.  charge, 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  a  defensive  mine  to 
blow  in  that  of  a  besieger. 

« ca  mous,  *  ca  mois,  *  ca  mus,  '  cam  - 
mus,  *  ca'-moys,  a.  [O.  Fr.  camus ;  ItaL 
cawitso.  Cf.  com,  a.]  Flat,  squat.  (Applied 
only  to  the  nose.) 

"  Round  was  his  (ace,  and  camoit  was  his  nose." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  3,932. 

"  Many  Spaniards  .  .  .  have  not  worn  ont  the 
camoyt  nose  unto  this  day."— Browne :  Vulgar  £r- 
rourt. 

cam'-6-vyne,  *  cam-o-wyno,  ».  [Cor- 
rupted from  Eng.  camomile  (?).  J 

1.  Anthemis  nobilis. 

2.  Anthemis  cotula.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 
1  Dog's  Camovyne  :  "  Weak-scented  Fever- 
few "—either  Matricaria  inodora  or  M.  cha- 
momilla, 

*  cam'-ow,  o.    [CAM.]    Curved.    (Scotch.) 

Camow-nosed:  Flat-nosed.  (Scotch.)  The 
same  as  CAM-NOSED. 

*  ca  -moused,  *  ca  mused,  a.    [Mid.  Eng. 
camous ;  -ed.]     Flattened  (applied  only  to  the 
nose);  pug-nosed. 

"  Though  my  nose  be  camut'd.  my  lips  thick." 

B.  Jonton  :  Sad  Shepherd. 

*  ca'-mofis-ly,  culv.     [Mid.  Eng.  camous;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  be  flattened  ;  awry. 

"  Her  nose  some  dele  hoked, 
Aud  vamousiy  croked." 

SkeUon:  Poemt,  p.  1M. 

C&mp,  s.     [A.S.  camp;  Fr.  camp;   ItaL  &  Sp. 
cam^x) ;  Lat.  campus  =  a  field.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  field,  a  plain,  a  level  surface. 
(2)  The  same  as  II.  1. 

"...  shall  one  carry  forth  without  the  camp."— 
Lee.  xvi  27. 

"  Beyond  the  limits  of  his  camps  and  fortresses  he 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  party." — ifacaulay  : 
lii-t.  Eng.,  t-h.  i. 

*  (3)  A  division  of  a  settlement. 

"And  the  chi 
every  man  by  hi 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  Applied  to  any  level  surface,  even  to 
the  sea,  as  a  plain. 

"  To  search  all  corners  of  the  watery  camp." 

Sylattter  :  Oil  Hartal. 

*  (2)  The  army  or  number  of  persons  en- 
camped together  in  tents  or  other  temporary 
lodgings. 

"  Both  cam p»  approach,  their  bloody  rage  doth  rise." 

Sylvester  :  Du.  Bartat. 
"Dismiss  thy  camp."— Marlowe :    Matt,  at  Parii, 

*  (3)  An  army  in  the  field. 

"...  and  in  this  situation,  carrying  more  show 
than  real  force  with  it,  the  camp  arrived  at  Beruice." 
— Hume  :  History  of  England,  V.  319. 

(4)  Military  service-,  "  the  field." 

*  (5)  A  multitude,  a  host. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Mil.:  The  space  occupied  by  an  army  halted 
with  tents  pitched. 
(1)  Old  British  Camp:  A  camp  not  angular 


FLAN  Or  OLD  BRITISH  CAMP  (CAER  CARADOC, 

SHROPSHIRE). 

occurring  in  England  is,  as  a  role,  of  British 
origin  ;  one  with  angles  is  presumably  Roman. 
(2)  Old  Roman  Camp:  A  Roman  encamp- 
ment was,  as  a  rule,  a  square,  each  side  of  it 
2,150  Roman  or  2,077 j  English  feet.  Each  of 


the  sides  had  a  gate.  The  principia,  or  princi- 
pal street,  ran  from  side  to  side,  not  quite 
bisecting  each  of  them.  In  the  rear  of  it  was- 
another  one  parallel  to  the  first.  Behind  this, 
part  of  the  allied  forces  were  encamped.  la 
the  centre,  between  the  two  streets,  were  thft 
quarters  of  the  praetor  commanding  and  his 
staff.  Between  the  principia  and  the  front  of 
the  camp  the  body  of  the  troops  were  en- 


PLAN  OF  OLD  ROMAN  CAMP  (ABDOCH, 
PERTHSHIRE). 

camped.  A  street  called  guinlana  ran  parallel 
to  the  others  through  the  centre  of  this  inaia 
part  of  the  camp,  and  five  streets  crossed  it  at 
right  angles. 

(3)  Modern  Field  Camp:    If  not  near  the- 
enemy,  infantry  are  distributed  on  dry  ground, 
the  cavalry  near  water,  the  artillery  near  good 
roads,  the  hospital  and  transport  in  rear.    If" 
near  the  enemy,  they  are  arranged  in  order  of 
battle.    Sloping,  grassy  land,  with  no  brush- 
wood, affords  the  best  site,  which  is  selected 
by  the  quarter-master  general's  department. 
Infantry  :   frontage,  that  of  the  battalion  in. 
line,  or  naif  that  space ;  tents  in  lines  at  right 
angles  to  front,  one  row  for  each  company. 
Cavalry :  four  rows  of  tents,  horse-lines  be  t  v  een. 
the  rows.    Artillery :   guns  in  line  in  frunt^ 
then    horse-lines,   wagons,  and    men's  tt-nts. 
In  each  case  kitchens,  officers'  tents,  and  regi- 
mental baggage  in  rear  of  all. 

(4)  Camp  of   Instruction:    A   camp,  either 
temporary  or  permanent,  for  the  purjKJse  of 
hardening  soldiers  aud  accustoming  them  to- 
field  duty. 

(5)  Intrenched  camp:  A  space  of  ground  large* 
enough  to  contain  an  army,  and  protected  by 
a  chain  of  permanent  or  temporary  detached, 
works. 

2.  Agrie.  :  A  mound  of  earth  under  which) 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  stored,  as  a. 
protection  against  frost. 

T  Compounds  of  obvions  signification  r. 
Camp-bedstead,  camp-boy,  camp-fire,  and  camp- 
followers. 

camp-bed,  s.  A  small  light  cot  or  bed- 
stead, generally  of  iron,  for  the  use  of  military- 
men  or  travellers. 

camp-celling, «. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  in  which  the  marginal  por- 
tion is  sloping,  following  the  line  of  the  rafters, 
while  the  mid-portion  is  level. 

camp-chair,  s.  A  form  of  folding  chair 
adapted  to  be  carried  by  a  pedestrian,  or 
packed  away  in  an  ambulance  or  wagon  when* 
on  the  march.  [FOLDING-CHAIR.] 

camp-fever,  s. 

Med.  :  The  name  popularly  given  to  all 
those  forms  of  fever  which  occur  during  » 
camjjaign,  when  large  bodies  of  men  ar» 
camped  out  and  huddled  together  in  a  limited 
space,  without  a  proper  regard  to  the  laws  of 
sanitation  and  to  the  necessary  supply  of  pur» 
air,  water,  aud  food.  The  fever  most  likely 
to  occur  under  such  circumstances  would  be» 
typhus,  malignant  and  common,  typhoid,  in- 
termittent (ague),  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

*  camp-fight,  s.  The  decision  of  any  dis- 
pute by  combat ;  a  trial  by  anus. 

"  Por  their  trial  by  camp-fight,  the  accuser  was.  witb 
the  peril  of  his  owu  body,  to  prove  the  accused  guilty.' 
— UakewM. 

camp-kit,  s.  A  box,  with  its  contents, 
for  containing  soldiers'  cooking  and  mes* 
utensils,  such  as  the  camp-kettle,  plates,  &c. 

camp-meeting,  ».  A  religious  meeting 
held  in  an  encampment. 


boil,  bo'y;  pout,  Jovrt;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  coin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopboc,  exist,     ph  =  £. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bei.  del* 
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camp  mill,  s.  A  mill  adapted  for  the 
use  of  an  army,  to  grind  grain  on  the  march 
or  in  camp.  It  is  carried  on  a  wagon  or  run- 
ning-gears, and  is  sometimes  driven  by  the 
^wheels  in  travelling  ;  sometimes  by  a  sweep 
•operated  by  horses  or  men  after  the  wheels 
-are  anchored  or  sunk  in  the  ground. 

camp-sheeting,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering  :  A  piling  erected  at 
"the  foot  of  an  embankment  to  prevent  the 
•out-thrust  or  the  washing  by  the  current  or 
•waves.  It  consists  of  guide-piles  exteriorly, 
«gainst  which  are  placed  wale-pieces,  which 
are  horizontal  timbers.  Within  these  are 
•driven  vertical  planks  of  the  nature  of  pile- 
Meeting.  (Knight.) 

camp-stool,  ».  A  chair  whose  frame  folds 
up  into  a  small  compass  for  convenience  of 
packing  or  carriage.  Camp-stools  were  known 
in  ancient  Egypt,  and  were  constructed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  ours. 

camp-stove,  s.  A  light  sheet-iron  stove, 
specially  arranged  with  a  view  to  portability, 
•and  adapted  for  heating  a  tent  or  hut,  and 
^or  cooking  purposes. 

camp-table,  s.  A  table  adapted  to  fold 
into  a  small  space  for  transportation. 

camp-vinegar,  a.  A  mixture  of  vinegar 
with  cayenne  pepper,  soy,  walnut  catchup, 
anchovies,  and  garlic. 

«amp  (1),  v.t.  t  i.    [CAMP,  ».] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  lodge  an  army  in  tents. 

"  Now  troop*  can  be  landed  at  the  port  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  camped  here  era  darkness  Mis."—  Daily 
Tel-egraph.  March  23,  1881. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  pitch  tents  ;  to  lodge  in  tents. 

"  We  boldly  eamp'd  beside  a  thousand  sail." 

Pope:  Homer  'i  Iliad,  bk.  iviii.  306-7. 

1  To  camp  out:  To  lodge  in  a  tent  away 
from  houses  in  the  open  country. 
•  2.  Fig.  :  To  rest 

"The  great  grasshoppers,  which  canto  In  the  hedges 
In  the  cold  day.--.Va*.  ill.  17. 


•Ger.  kamfjan,  kemfan.]    [CHAMPION.] 

1.  To  contend,  strive. 

"No  kynge  rndire  Criste  may  kempt  with  hym  one." 
Mart*  Arthurs,  2,634. 

2.  To  romp.    (Scotch..) 

3.  To  play  football. 

"  Campy  n.  fcompyn.    Pedipilo."—  Prompt.  fart, 

*  camp-ball,  *.    A  foot-ball. 

«&m  -  pagn'-a  (pagna  as  pan-ya),  *.   [  I  tal. 
campagna  ;  from  Lat  campania.  ]   [CAMPAIGN.  ] 
L  Gen.  :  An  open,  level  tract  of  country. 
2.  Spec.  :   The  level  district  in  Italy  near 
Rome.    [CHAMPAIGN.] 

•Cam  pagn  ol  (pagnol  as  pan-yol),  s. 
[Fr.  campagnol  ;  from  campaigns  =  field  ;  ItaL 
eampngnuolo.] 

Zool.  :  A  small  species  of  vole,  called  also 
the  Meadow-mouse,  Arvicolaarvalisoragrestis, 
which  is  very  destructive  to  roots  and  seeds 
in  fields  and  gardens. 

«&m-paign'  (g  silent),  cam-pain',  *.    [Fr. 

campaigne  ;    8p.  canpana  ;   ItaL  campagna  ; 
Lat.  campania.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    A   large  open   tract   of 
•country  without  hills. 

2.  Mil.  :  Those  operations  of  armies  which 
"terminate  in  a  decisive    result,  after  which 
follows  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  or 
the  conclusion  of  peace. 

"For  I  am  sun  I  am  fitter  to  direct  a  campaign 
than  to  manage  your  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons." 
—ttacaulay  :  Jlitt.  Xng.,  ch.  XT. 

3.  Metal..  :  The  period  during  which  a  fur- 
nace is  continuously  in  operation.  (American.) 

t  cam  paigrn'  (g  silent),  v.i.    [CAMPAIGN,  s.] 
-.  To  serve  in  the  field  with  an  army. 

".    .    .   the  officers  who  campaigned  tn  the  late  re- 

bellion .    .    ."—  Mr  R.  Xutgrave:  Uiaory  <if  the  Irith 

Rebellion,  p.  Ti. 

earn  paign  -er  (g  silent),  ».  [Eng.  campaign  ; 
-er.]  One  who  serves  in  a  campaign,  a  soldier. 

"Both  hone  and  rider  were  old  campalgntri."— 
Smollett  :  expedition  o/  Humphry  Clinker. 

«&m-paign'-ing  (g  silent),   pr.  par.  ft   s. 
[CAMPAIGN,  v.\ 
A.  As  pr.  par.    (See  the  verb.) 


camp— camphene 

B.  As  mbst.:  The  act  of  serving  with  an 
army  in  the  field. 

*  cam  pa  -na,  s.   [Low  Lat.  campana  =  a  bell. 

In  8p.  &  Ital."  the  flower  is  also  called  compona, 
from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bell,  especially  one  for  a 
church. 

2.  Sot.  :  The  pasque  flower. 

"  Campana  here  he  crops,  accounted  wondrous  good." 
Drat/ton:  Polyolb.,*.  13. 

cam  pa-nal,  a.  &  s.  [From  Low  Lat  cam- 
pana  ="a  bell ;  and  suit  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Hot. :  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Campanula, 
as  "  the  Campanal  alliance. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL  Campanals) :  The  English 
name  given  by  Lindley  to  his  alliance  Cam- 
panales  (.q.v.). 

cam  pan  a  les,  s.  pi.  [From  Low  Lat.  cam- 
paiia  —  a  bell ;  and  pL  m.  or  f.  guff,  -ales.] 

Bot. :  Campauals,  an  alliance  of  plants, 
epigynous  Exogens,  containing  dichlamydeous 
monopetalous  flowers  and  an  embryo  with 
little  or  no  albumen.  Lindley  places  in  it  the 
orders  Campanulacese,  Lobeliacese,  Goodeni- 
aceae,  Stylidiacese,  Valeriauaceae,  Dipsacete, 
and  Asteracete  (q.v.). 

t  cam-pa  ne,  s.    [Lat.  campana  =  a  bell.] 

Her. :  A  bell,  or  bell-shaped  vessel  borne  on 
coat-armour. 

t  cam  pa  ned,  re.    [Lat.  campana  =  a  bell] 
Her. :  Furnished  with  or  bearing  bells. 

cam  pan  e   ro,  s.    [8p.] 

Zool. :  The  Bell-bird,  a  native  of  Brazil. 

t  cam  pan'-i  form,  a.  [Lat.  campana  =  a 
bell ;  forma  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Bell-shaped  :  an  epithet  applied  to 
flowers  which  resemble  a  bell  in  shape. 

cam'-pan-i-le,  s.  [Ital.  &  Low  Lat.  campanile 
=  a  bell-tower,  steeple  ;  campana  =  a  bell.] 
A  tower  for  the  reception  of  bells,  principally 
used  for  church  purposes,  but  now  sometimes 
for  domestic  edifices.  The  campanile  at 
Cremona  is  very  celebrated,  being  395  feet 
high.  That  at  Florence,  by  Giotto,  is  267  feet 
high,  and  45  feet  square.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  campaniles  is  that  at  Pisa,  com- 
monly called  the  "Leaning  Tower."  It  is 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  eight 
stories  of  columns,  placed  over  one  another, 
each  having  its  entablature.  The  height  is 
about  150  feet  to  the  platform,  whence  a  plumb- 
line  lowered  falls  on  the  leaning  side  nearly 
thirteen  feet  outside  the  base  of  the  building. 
(Gunlt.) 

*  cam  pan  il'-i- form,  a.    [Ital.  campanula. 
=  a  little  bell ;  dimin.  of  Lat.  campana  =  a 
bell ;  forma  =  shape,  form.]    Bell-shaped. 

cam-pan-oT-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  campanology) ; 
-ist.  ]  One  skilled  in  the  science  of  campan- 
ology or  bell-ringing. 

cam-pan-6T  6-gy,  5.  [Lat.  campana  =  a 
bell,  and  Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  —  a  treatise,  dis- 
course.] The  science  of  bell-ringing ;  a  treatise 
on  bell-ringing. 

cam  pan '-u -la,  s.  [Low  Lat.  campanula  = 
a  little  bell,'  dim.  of  campana  =  a  bell.] 

Bot.:  The  Bell-flower,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  flowers.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants,  giving  the  name  to  the 
order  Campanulacese.  Campanula  rapunculus, 
Rampion,  is  much  cultivated  for  the  roots, 
which  are  boiled  tender  and  eaten  hot  with 
sauce,  or  cold  with  vinegar  and  pepper.  Oi 
the  British  species  C.  latifolia  is  the  finest ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  blue,  or  (in  the 
Scottish  woods)  sometimes  white.  The  best 
known  species  is  C.  rotundifolia,  the  Hare- 
bell, or  Blue-bell  of  Scotland.  All  the  fore- 
going species  are  British.  A  foreign  one,  Cam- 
panula glauca,  is  said  by  the  Japanese  to  be  a 
tonic. 

cam  pan  u  la  90  ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  campa- 
nula, and  frm.  pi.  sutf.  -aceae. ] 

Bot.  :  A  natural  order  of  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  north  of  Asia,  Europe,  ami 
North  America.  More  than  200  species  of  this 
family  are  known,  of  which  more  than  80  are 
indigenous  or  cultivated  in  Britain. 

cam-pan  u  lar-i-a,s.  [Low  Lat.  campanula 
=  a  Tittle  b'ell.) 


Zool. :  The  type  genus  of  the  family  Cam- 
panulariidie,  in  which  the  cup-shaped  hydro- 
thecie  are  borne  at  the  end  of  ringed  stalks. 
The  polypites  bear  a  circle  of  tentacles  below 
the  conical  proboscis. 

cam  pan  n-la  n  -I-dro,  s.  pi.    [From  Mod. 
Lat.  campaimtoria ;  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  calyptoblastic  Hydiozo*. 

cam  pan  u  lar  i  da,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  canyjonufaria,  iq.v.),  &  neut.  pi.  suff. 
•ida.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  hydroid  Zoophytes. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Sertularida, 
but  their  hydrothewe,  with  their  containing 
polypites,  are  supported  on  conspicuous 
stalks,  and  are  terminal,  while  those  of  the 
Sertularida  are  sessile  or  subsessile  and  placed 
laterally 

cam  pan  u  late,  a.  [Low  Lat  campanu- 
latus,  from  campanula  =  a  little  bell,  dim.  of 
campana  =  a  bell.] 

Bot.  dc.  :  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  S 
bell,  bell-shaped. 

cam-pan -n-li'-na,  a.  [Low  Lat.  campanula 
=  a  little  bell ;  neut.  pi.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  calyptoblastic  Hydrozoa, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Campanulinidae. 
There  are  three  species.  Stem  simple  or 
branched  rooted  ;  cells  pointed  above ;  polypes 
cylindrical,  with  webbed  tentacles.  Repro- 
duction by  free  medusa  webs,  single  in  each 
capsule.  (Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 

cam  pan  u  lin'-I  dae,  ».  pi.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  campanulina,  the  type ;  and  fern.  pi.  .suff. 
-idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  sertularian  or  calypto- 
blastic Hydrozoa,  with  ovatoconic  cells, 
•talked ;  polypes  long,  cylindrical,  with  • 
•mall  conical  proboscis. 

*  cam-par,  *.    [CAMPER  (2).] 

Camp'  bell  ite  (p  silent),  *.  A  member 
of  a  denomination  founded  by  two  Baptist 
ministers  of  Kentucky,  Thomas  and  Alexander 
Campbell.  The  Campbellites  style  themselves 
Disciples  of  Christ,  and  are  also  called  New 
Lights. 

C  imp-ceil'-ing,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cam  =  crooked, 
curved,  and  ceiling.] 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  whose  form  is  convex  in- 
wardly. 

Cam  pe  a  9hy,  cam'-peaoh-y,  s.  &  a. 
[From  the  Gulf  of  Cumpeauhy,  m  Mexico, 
whence  the  wood  is  imported.] 

campeachy  -  wood,  campeche  - 
wood,  s.  The  red  dye-wood  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Logwood,  obtained  from  the 
Hcematoxylon  Campechianum. 

cam-pe  -phag-a,  *.  [Gr.  KO.VBT)  (kampi)  • 
a  caterpillar ;  tpaytlv  (phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  th« 
Laniada-  or  Shrike  family.  It  is  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Campephaginee  (q.v.). 

cam  pe  pha  gi-nse,  *.  pi.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  (from  Gr!)  campephaga  (q.v.),  and  Lat 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Ampelidse  (Chat- 
terers). They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  None  are  British. 

t  camp'-er  (1),  s.  [CAMP  (1),  ».]  One  who 
encamps  or  lodges  in  a  tent  in  the  field. 

camp  er  (2),  *  cam-par,  s.  [CAMP  (2),  v.) 
A  football-player. 

*  cam  pcs'  tral,    *  cam-pSs'-tri-an,  o. 

[O.  Fr.  campestre;  Fr.  champftre;  from  Lat. 
camjtestri*  —  pertaining  to  the  field  ;  campus  = 
the  field.]  Growing  in  the  fields  or  country, 
wild. 

cam   phate,  «.    [Eng.  camph(ic),  and  suffix 
-ate.] 
Chem. :  [CAMPHIC  ACID.] 

cam  phcn'e,  cam  phi  ne,  t.  [Eng.  caw. 
ph(or),  and  suffix  -ene  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  C]0H]6.  A  crystalline  hydrocarbon, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  stearate  or 
acetate  on  a  solid  compound  of  HC1  and  tur- 
pentine. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camol,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  m     c.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


campherie— camptotropal 
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*  cam'-pher-ie,  s     [COMFKEY.] 

cam'-phic,  a.     [Eng.   campk(or);   -ic.]    Per- 
taining to  camphor. 

camphlc  acid, ». 

them.:  CioH1BO2.  Obtained  by  heating 
camphor  with  alcoholic  soda  solution  in  sealed 
tubes  to  170°— 180"  along  with  camphol.  The 
solution  is  neutralised  with  HjSp,!,  dissolv- 
ing out  the  sodium  camphate  with  alcohol, 
evaporating  and  adding  H.>SO4  which  precipi- 
tates the  camphic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  salts  are 
called  camphates. 

camphin'e,  s.    [CAMPHENE.] 

cam   pho-gen,   *.      [From   Eng.   camphor; 
Mod.  Lat.  camphora;  and  Or.  yevvano  (gennao) 
=  to  produce.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  CAMPHENE  (q.v.). 

cam   phol,  s.    [From  Low  Lat.  camphora  = 
camphor,  and  oleum  =  oil.] 

Chem. :  CioHi7(OH).  A  nionatomic  alcohol ; 
there  are  several  modifications,  distinguished 
by  their  action  on  polarised  light,  as,  Borneo 
camphor  or  Borneol,  obtained  from  dryoba- 
lanops  camphora,  dextro  34 -4°.  Another  dex- 
tro,  44'90,  is  formed  together  with  camphic 
acid  by  the  action  of  alcohol  potash  on  com- 
mon camphor.  A  third  dextro,  4'5°,  by  dis- 
tilling amber  with  potash.  A  fourth,  called 
tevo-camphol  laevo,  33'40,  is  found  in  the 
alcohol  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  mad- 
der-root sugar.  Dextro-rotary  camphol  forms 
small  transparent  colourless  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  melt  at  198°  and  distil  at  212°;  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water. 
Lsevo-rotary  camphol  forms  a  crystalline 
white  powder  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Cam- 
phol distilled  with  PsOjj  gives  a  hydro-carbon, 
CjoHig.  Boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  is  reduced  to 
common  camphor,  giving  off  two  atoms  of  H. 

C&m'-phol  ate,  ».     [From  Eng.,  &c.  cam- 
phol, and  suffix  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Camphor  fused  with  potash  unites 
directly  with  it  and  forms  potassium  campho- 
late,  C10H17KO2. 

cam  phor,  *  cam'-phire,  a.  &  a.    [In  8w. 

&  Dut.  kamfer;  Dan.  Kampfer ;  Qer.  kampher ; 
\Vel.  camphyr;  Fr.  camphre ;  Sp.  can/or,  can- 
fora,  alcunfor;  Port,  akan/or,  camphora;  Ital. 
&  Low  Lat.  canfora;  O.  Ital.  cafura;  Gr. 
(from  Arab.)  K<uj>ovpa  (kaphoura).  Cf.  also 
icapmov  (karpion)  —  an  Indian  tree  ;  Arab.  & 
Pers.  kdfrd ;  Malay  kdpur  ;  Hindust.  kdpura ; 
fiansc.  karfiura.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  The  substance  de- 
scribed under  II.  1. 

"  Yet  the  country  is  exceeding  good,  abounding  with 
•11  commodities,  as  flesh,  corue,  rice,  siluer,  gold,  wood 
of  aloes,  camphire,  ami  many  other  things."— Hack- 
liiyt :  Voyages,  it  56. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  [See  2  Chem.] 

If  Borneo  or  Sumatra  Camphor :  A  kind  of 
camphor  made  from  Dryobalanops  aromatica, 
or  Dryobalanops  camphora,  a  genus  of  the 
order  Dipteraceae  or  Dipterads.  It  differs  from 
ordinary  camphor  in  having  six-sided  crystals. 
It  is  valuable,  but  rarely  obtained  here. 

2.  Chem. :  CjoHigO.    It  is  called  also  Laurel 
Camphor.    Camphor  is  obtained  by  distilling 
•with  water  tha  leaves  and  wood  of  the  cam- 
phor-tree,    Camphora    officinarum,     formerly 
called  Lauras  yimphora.    It  is  a  solid  white 
volatile  crystalline  mass,  tough  and  difficult 
to  powder,  has  a  peculiar  odour ;  thrown  on 
•watei  it  revolves  and  is  slightly  soluble.     It 
Is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong 
acetic  acid.     It  has  a  dextro-rotary  action  on 
polarised  light.    Many  essential  oils  deposit 
an  inactive  variety.  [STEAKOPTENE.] 

3.  Comm. :  Most  of  the  camphor  imported 
Into  this  country  comes  from  Formosa  via 
Singapore.     It  is  used  to  preserve  natural 
history  collections  and  clothes   in  drawers 
from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

4.  Pharm. :  A  powerful  diffusible  stimulant 
and   autispasmodic,    very  useful,    combined 
with  extract  of  henbane,   in   genito-urinary 
irritation.     It  enters  into  union  with  opium, 
as   a   sedative,    under    the   name   of    com- 
pound tincture  of  camphoi  or  paregoric.    It 
is  useful  in  adynamia  fevers,  and  has   been 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy  chorea,  and  whooping-cough   and   ex- 


ternally, asastimulanttostiff  and  painful  parts, 
as  a  liniment.  Officinal  preparations:  Aqua 
camphora;,  linimentum  C.,  linim.  C.  comp., 
spiritus  camphora;,  and  tinctura  camphorse 
composita.  Camphor  is  a  poison  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  animals  and  plants.  It  is  antiseptic. 
In  large  doses  it  lowers  the  pulse  and  temper- 
ature, and  produces  headache,  sickness,  cold- 
ness of  extremities,  feeble  circulation,  uncon- 
sciousness, and  even  death.  Undiluted  it  is  a 
powerful  irritant  to  mucous  membranes  and 
raw  surfaces.  "  An  artificial  camphor  can  be 
made  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through 
volatile  oil  of  turpentine"  (Garrod).  The  vir- 
tue imputed  to  it  of  preventing  infectious 
diseases  is  not  founded  on  correct  observation. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

camphor-gland,  s. 

Bot. :  The  gland  in  the  camphor-tree  which 
secretes  the  substance  after  which  it  is  named. 

camphor-oil,  s.  An  aromatic  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  Dryobalanops  mentioned 
above.  It  has  been  used  for  scenting  soap. 

camphor-tree,  s.  A  tree  belonging  to 
the  order  Lauraceae,  which  furnishes  camphor. 
It  is  the  Camphora  officinarum.  It  has  ribbed 


BRANCH  OF  THE  CAMPHOB  TREE. 


leaves,  nine  stamens,  and  four-celled  anthers. 
It  grows  in  Formosa.  The  chopped  branches 
of  the  tree  are  boiled  in  water,  the  camphor 
being  deposited  after  a  time  and  then  subli- 
mated in  order  to  remove  its  impurities. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  this  tree  :  one  is  a 
native  of  the  isle  of  Borneo,  from  which  the 
best  camphor  is  taken,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  natural  exudation  from  the  tree,  pro- 
duced in  such  places  where  the  bark  of  the 
tree  has  been  wounded  or  cut.  The  other  sort 
is  a  native  of  Japan,  which  Dr.  Kempfer  de- 
scribes to  be  a  kind  of  bay,  bearing  black  or 
purple  berries,  from  whence  the  'inhabitants 
prepare  their  camphor,  I  y  making  a  simple 
decoction  of  the  root  and  wood  of  this  tree, 
cut  into  small  pieces ;  but  this  sort  of  cam- 

Ehor  is,  in  value,  eighty  or  a  hundred  times 
sss  than  the  true  Bornean  camphor.    (Miller.) 

t  cam'-phor,  *  cam'-phire,  v.t.  [CAM- 
PHOR, s.]  To  impregnate  or  combine  with 
camphor,  to  wash  with  camphor. 

"  Does  every  proud  and  sel  f-aflecting  dame 
Camphire  her  face  for  this ;" 

Tourneur  :  The  Jieeenger"!  Tragedy. 
"Wash-balls  perfumed,  campMre-t.  and  plain,  shall 
restore  complexions."— Toiler,  No.  10L 

cam'-phor-a,  s.    [CAMPHOR.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lauraceae. 
Camphora  officinarum  is  the  Camphor-tree  or 
Camphor  Laurel.  [CAMPHOR-TREE.] 

cam-phor-a'-ce-oiis,  o.  [Eng.  camphor; 
-iicetius.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  cam- 
phor. 

cam'-phor-ate,  v.t.  [CAMPHORATE,  a.]  To 
impregnate,  combine,  or  wash  with  camphor. 

*  cam -phor-ate,  o.  &  s.  [Eng.  camphor; 
and  sun.  -ate  (q.v.).  In  Sp.  alcanforado.] 

A*  As  adjective :  Impregnated  or  saturated 
with  camphor,  camphorated. 

"  By  shaking  the  saline  and  camphorate  liquor*  to- 
gether, we  easily  confounded  them  into  one  high- 
coloured  liquor." — Boyle. 

B.  As  substantive :  [CAMPHORIC  ACID.] 

cam   phor-a  ted,  *  cam  phir  a  ted,,  > 

par.  or  a.  [CAMPHORATE,  p.]  Impregnated  or 
combined  with  camphor. 

cam-phor'-Ic,  a.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.  camphor ; 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  camphor  ;  occur- 
ring in  or  derived  from  camphor. 


camphoric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CjoHwO*  Formed  by  the  actioi. 
of  hot  nitric  acid  on  camphor.  Camphorio 
acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  it  crys- 
tallises in  small  colourless  needles.  By  dis- 
tillation it  yields  a  colourless  crystalline 
substance,  camphoric  anhydride  or  oxide, 
CinHi.|Os.  Calcium  camphorate,  by  dry  dis- 
tillation, yields  a  ketoue  volatile  oil  called 
Fhorone, 


cam-phor-6s  -ma,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat  cam- 
phora, and  Gr.  6o>jj  (osme)  =  smell.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Chenopodiaceae,  the  plants 
of  which  have  a  smell  like  that  of  camphor. 
All  are  found  in  Asia,  except  one  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

cam'-phyl,  ».  [Eng.  camphor,  and  suffix 
•yl  ;  trom  Gr.  vA>7  (kute)  =  .  .  .  matter,  as  a 
principle  of  being.] 

Chem.  :  A  monad  radical  (CioIIir)'-    [BOR- 

NEOL. ] 

camphyl  chloride,  *. 

Chem.  :  CjoHigHCl.  A  crystalline  laevo- 
rotary  substance,  isomeric  with  the  hydro- 
chloride  of  turpentine  oil.  It  is  prepared  by- 
heating  camphol  in  a  sealed  tube  with  UC1. 

camp  -Ins  (1),  *  camp'-yuge  (1),  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  I.CAMP  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (Se« 
the  verb.) 

"  I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  frieuds,  with  camping  foes  to  lire." 
Hhakeip.  :  All's  Well  that  Knot  Well,  ill.  I 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  pitching  a  camp. 

2.  The  act  of  lodging  temporarily  in  a  tent 
or  in  the  open  air. 

camp  -ing  (2),  *  camp'-ynge  (2),  pr.  par., 

a.,  &  a.     [CAMP  (2j,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &,  particip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  Football,  or  any  similar  sport. 

"Campynge.    PedipUudium."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

"  In  our  island,  the  exhibition  of  those  manly  sport* 
In  vogue  among  country  people  is  called  camping."— 
Bryant  :  Anc.  Mythology. 

e&mp'-I-on,  *  cam  -pi  oun,  *  cam  -py- 
on,  s.  [CHAMPION.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  champion. 

"  Quhen  dangelr  occurrit,  thay  refoslt  na  maner  of 
besiues  iior  laubour  that  mycht  pertene  to  tony  cam- 
pionit."—BeUend.  :  Deter.  Alb.,  t,  16. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A   book-name  for  various   species   of 
Lychnis.    Prior  thinks  the  name  was  given 
because  the  plant  was  used  in  chaplets  with 
which  champions  at  the  public  games  were 
crowned. 

(2)  A  name  for  various  species  of  Silene. 

(3)  A  name  for  the  Cucubalus  buuxifer,  t 
silenaceous  plant. 

Tf  Lychnis  chalcedonica  is  the  Campion  of 
Constantinople  ;  L.  Gitliago  is  the  Corn  Cam- 
pion ;  L.  Flos-cucuh,  the  Meadow  Campion  ; 
Silene  acaulis,  the  Moss  Campion  ;  Lychnis 
diurna,  the  Red  Campion  ;  L.  coronaria,  the 
Rose  Campion,  and  L.  vespertiiia,  the  White 
Campion. 

cam-po'-de-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  Ka.nm\  (kampi) 
=  a  caterpill'ar  ;  and  etfio?  (etdos)  =  form, 
from  their  elongated  shape.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Thysanura.  The  insects, 
like  their  allies  the  Lepisinae,  live  under 
stones  and  in  other  dark  places.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  thinks  it  a  modern  representative  of 
an  ancient  type  form  from  which  the  higher 
insects  originally  took  their  rise.  (Nicholson  : 
Zool.) 

camp'-ru-l^,  a.  [CAMP  (2),  «.]  Contentious, 
quarrelsome.  (Scotch.) 

camp-to-cer'-cus,  «.  [Gr.  icafitmk  (kamptoi) 
=  bent,  curved  ;  KC>K<K  (kerkos)  =  a  tail.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  of  the 
order  Cladocera,  and  family  Lynceidse.  There 
is  only  one  species,  Camptocercus  macrourot 
Carapace  striated  longitudinally,  slightly  sinu- 
ated  and  ciliated  on  the  anterior  margin  ;  beak 
rather  blunt  It  is  aquatic.  (Griff,  t  Henfrey.) 

camp-tot  ro-paL  o.  [Gr.  KOAIBTO*  (kamp- 
tos)  —  curved,  bent,  and  rpdinj  (tropi)  =  a 
turning,  a  turn.] 

Bot.  :  For  definition  and  example 
PULITROPOQS. 


boll,  boy;  pout.  jolVl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-cian,  - tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  -  xhon.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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camptulicon— canaanite 


C&mp-tu'-li-c6n,  s.  [Formed  from  Or. 
Kapierm  (kamptos)  =  flexible,  from  Gr.  Katnirrat 
(kamptd)  =  to  bend,  curve ;  and  o5Aos  (oulos) 
a  woolly,  curled.  ]  It  is  merely  a  trade  name. 
Fabrics :  A  compound  used  as  a  substitute 
for  carpet  or  oil-cloth.  It  is  made  by  a  com- 
bination of  powdered  cork  and  the  poorer 
qualities  of  india-rubber,  and  is  painted  or 
ornamented  on  the  surface  like  oil-cloth.  It 
is  not  suitable  for  chambers,  as  being  a  good 
conductor  of  heat,  and  feeling  as  cold  to  the 
bare  feet  as  wood  or  oil-cloth.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed for  cleaning  knives,  which  is  done  by 
covering  a  strip  of  wood  with  it ;  then  sprink- 
ling the  surface  with  the  cleaning  powder,  and 
rubbing  on  the  knife.  The  surface  does  not 
wear  away,  and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 

camp  u  lit  ropous,  cam-py-lit'  ro- 
pal,  "cam-py-ldt'-rS-poiis,  <*.  [Or. 
nyurMM  (kampulos)  =  curved,  andrpdin)  (trope) 
=  a  turning.  ] 

Hot. :  Having  the  ovule  so  bent  or  curved 
that  the  nlicropyle,  chalaza,  and  hiluni  are 
near  each  other. 

"Such  ovules  are  called  campylotropal  or  campylo- 
tropoia,  when  the  portions  either  side  of  the  line  of 
curvature  are  uuequal,  or  carnp'otropal  when  they  are 
equal."— flavour:  Botany,  p.  336. 

camp-y,  n.    [CAMP (2),  v.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Brave,  heroicaL 

2.  Ill-natured,  quarrelsome. 

Camp'-yl-lte,  «.  [Gr.  rafurvAos  (kampulos)  = 
bent,  crooked,  curved,  ;uid  Eug.  sutf.  -ite 
(*<*.)  (q.V.).] 

M in. :  A  variety  of  Mimetite  or  Mimetesite. 
Dana  places  it  under  his  third  variety,  i.e., 
that  containing  much  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
found  at  Drygill,  in  Cumberland. 

Camp-yl-6-dis  -cus,  s.  [Gr.  icanirvAoc  (kam- 
pulos) =  curved,  bent ;  Sia-nos  (diskos)  =  a  disk .] 
Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese,  with  frus- 
tules  single,  free,  disk-shaped ;  the  disk  curved 
or  twisted  (saddle-shaped) ;  furnished  with 
mostly  radiate  markings,  frequently  inter- 
rupted. They  are  aquatic  and  marine.  Smith 
describes  nine  species.  (Griff  £  Henfrey.) 

camp-yl-dp'-ter-iis,  s.  [Or.  «af«ru'Aoc  (kam- 
pulos) =  curved  ;  wrtpotr  (pteron)  —  a  wing.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  Trochi- 
lidse,  or  Humining-birds. 

camp-yl-6-sper'-mate,     *  cam-pyl-i- 

sper'-mous,  a.     [Gr.  Ka/u.irv'Aoc  (kampulos) 
=  curved,  <nrep^a.  (sperma)  =  a  seed.  ] 

Bot.:  Having  the  edges  of  the  seed  curved, 
so  as  to  form  a  channel  or  groove,  as  in  some 
umbelliferous  plants. 

camp-y-ldt'-ri-pai,  a.  [Prom  Gr.  icanTrv- 
Ao?  (kumpulos)  =  bent,  crooked,  and  TpoVoe 
(tropos)  =  a  turning,  and  Eng.  suff.  -al.]  The 
same  as  CAMPYLOTROPOUS  (q.v.). 

oamp-y-lot'-ro-poiis,  a.  [From  Gr.  xa^iru- 
Ao?  (kampulos)  =  bent,  crooked,  and  rpoirot 
(tropos)  =  a  turn,  a  direction.)  [CAMPULITRO- 
POUS.  ] 

Hot. :  A  term  used  of  an  axis  of  an  ovule 
•when,  in  place  of  being  straight,  it  is  curved 
down  upon  itself  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
forma m  almost  touches  the  hilum.  Example, 
the  Mignonette.  (Lindley.) 

camp'-y-liis,  «.  [Gr.  KO/UTTJAOS  (kampuloa)  = 
crooked,  bent.] 

Entomol. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
of  the  tribe  Elateridae.  Campy liu  dispar  is 
common  in  Britain. 

*  camp-yon,  «.    [CAMPION,  CHAMPION.] 

cam  BCho,  cam  schol,  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. (,'t.  camehachle.  ] 

1.  Crooked. 

••  The  hornyt  hyrd  quhllk  we  clepe  the  nicht  oule, 
Within  Mr  cauerne  hard  I  sclioute  and  youle, 
Laithely  of  furme.  with  crukit  ramicho  belk  ; 
Vgsuia  to  here  was  bir  wyld  elrische  skreik." 

Douplas:  riruil,  203,  2. 

2.  Ill-humoured,  contentious,  crabbed  ;  de- 
noting crookedness  or  perverseness  of  temper. 

cam  shach  le.  cam-shauch  le  (••//  gut- 
tural), v.t.  [From  Scotch  cam  =  crooked,  and 
thauchle  (q.v.).J  To  distort. 

1  Shattchle  is  to  distort  in  one  direction, 
camshauchle  in  two. 


cam  stca-ry,  cam  -ste-rie,  c&m'-stai- 
rie,  a.  [Gael,  comhstri  =  striving  together ; 
comhstritheach  =  contentious.]  Fro  ward,  per- 
verse, unmanageable.  (Scotch.) 

"Lies  a  camtteary  chield.  and  fasheous  about 
marches."— Scoff  .-  (luy  Mannering,  ch.  1. 

cam  stone,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  syllable 
doubtful.] 

1.  Common  compact  limestone,  probably  of 
a  white  colour. 

"  At  the  Kise  of  the  hill,  immediately  after  the  coal 
is  cut  oif,  yuu  meet  with  several  layers  of  m  nut  one 
(as  it  ia  termed  with  us),  which  is  eaiy  [easilyl  burned 
int"  a  heavy  limestone.'— P.  Camptie:  Stirling!. 
Statist.  Ace.,  xv.  337. 

2.  White  clay,  somewhat  indurated. 

cam  strud'-geoiis,  a.  [Probably  from  the 
same  as  Camsteary.]  Perverse,  unmanageable. 
(Scotch.) 

*ca'-mus,  s.    [CAMIS.] 

"  And  was  vclad,  for  heat  or  scorching  air, 
All  in  silken  camta,  lilly  white, 
Purned  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight." 

Speruer :  F.  <}.,  IL  111.  M. 

ca  mils,  ca  muse,  '.    [C  \MOCS.) 

*  ca  mused,  a.    [CAMOUSED.  ] 

"She  was  camuted."—Gou>er  :  C.A..  it  210. 

cam'-wpod,  s.  [From  the  native  word  kambi.] 
A  wood  produced  by  a  leguminous  plant, 
B«phia  nitida.  It  is  a  dyewood,  used  with 
alum  and  tartar  as  a  mordant ;  but  the  colour 
is  not  permanent.  It  is  employed  for  dyeing 
bandana  handkerchiefs,  the  hue  being  deep- 
ened by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Turners  use  it  for  making  knife-handles,  and 
cabinet-makers  for  ornamental  knobs  to  fur- 
niture. Camwood  is  called  also  BARWOOD 
and  RINOWOOD. 

"A  red  dyewood  first  brought  from  Africa  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  is  principally  obtained  from  the 
vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  is  called  kambi ; 
whence  its  name  of  com  or  iamwoodhas  obviously  been 
derived.  The  colouring  matter  which  it  affords  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  ordinary  Nicaragua  wood."— 
McCiMuch  :  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

*  cam'-y,  a.    [Cam,  a. ;  -y.]    Crooked,  rugged. 

"  Of  camy  ege  and  holtis  fare  to  se." 

Douglas:  rirgil,  2S7.1. 

can  (1),  con,  *conne,  *cun,  *kan  (pres.), 
could,  *  couth,  *  kuth,  *  couthe, 

•kuthe,  v.t.  &  f.  [A.S.  cunnan  =  (l)  to 
know,  (2)  to  be  able,  which  has  the  present 
tense  as  follows: — ic  can,  thu  canst,  he  can, 
we,  ye,  they  cunnon ;  in  the  past  tense  the 
forms  are  cudhe  in  the  sing.,  and  cudhon  in  the 
plural,  whence  comes  the  modern  could,  the  I 
in  which  is  a  pure  blunder,  and  has  been  in- 
serted from  a  supposed  analogy  with  would 
and  should,  in  which  the  I  belongs  to  the  root. 
Icel.  kenna ;  Swed.  kanna  ;  Dan.  kieiide  ;  Dut. 
kennen ;  O.K.  Ger.  kunnau;  M.H.  Ger.  kun- 
nen;  Ger.  kennen.  The  root  of  the  word  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Gr.  yiyvuxrxia  (tjignosko),  and 
Lat.  noscere  =  to  know,  and  the  Eug.  ken  and 
know.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  know. 

"He  was  litel  worthe,  and  lease  he  co-id." 

Chaucer:  TroUus,  IL  !. 
"  She  could  the  Bible  in  the  holy  tongue." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Magnetic  Lady,  L  1. 
"  And  can  you  these  tongues  perfectly  ?  " 

Beaitm.  *  Flat. :  Coxcomb. 

If  In  this  sense  we  have  the  phrases  to  can 
thanks,  con  thonke  —  to  acknowledge  or  recog- 
nise one's  obligation,  to  render  thanks  to 
another,  and  to  can  maugre,  the  reverse  in 
meaning  =  to  feel  no  indebtedness,  or  almost 
to  owe  a  grudge  to  another.  [MAUGRE.] 
(Compare  the  German  dank  vrissen ;  the 
French  savoir  gre;  and  the  Lat.  gratias  me- 
minisse.) 

"  I  con  the  grete  thonke."    William  ofPalerne,  207. 
"  I  can  thee  thanke  that  thou  canst  such  ausweres 
deuine."—  Odatt:  Roister  Doitter,  p.  17. 

*  2.  To  have  the  power  of,  to  be  able  to  do. 

"  To  change  the  will 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can." 

Milton:  P.L.,xl.3V>. 

"The  queen  of  love  her  favour'd  champion  shrouds 
(For  gods  can  all  things)  in  a  Tell  of  clouds." 

Pope  :  Bomer'i  Iliad,  bk.  iii.  1.  466-7. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  know  how,  to  be  able  ;  to  have  the 
power,  either  physically  or  morally,  of  doing 
anything.  Used — 

(1)  With  a  following  infinitive  to  express  the 
act,  the  power  of  doing  which  is  claimed. 
"They  conne.  nought  here  shlppes  stero." 

Gower :  Conf.  Amant.,  i.  69. 


"  He  lien  down  when  I  sit,  and  walks  when  I  walk. 
which  is  more  thiin  many  good  friends  can  pretend 
to."— Pope  :  Letter  to  H.  Cromwell. 

IT  Cad  is  frequently  used  in  an  elliptical 
construction,  as  in  "'he  will  do  all  that  he= 
can,"  where  the  verb  do  is  to  be  understood 
after  can.. 

*  (2)  Absolutely. 


*2.  To  know,  understand,  be  skilled  in. 

"  Thy  wit  hath  this  day  spoken  with  a  man  that  can 
of  nigrouiaucye."— delta  Romanorum  (ed.  Herrtaget 
1X2. 

t  3.  Used  as  a  simple  auxiliary  verb,  withj 
the  force  originally  of  began,  but  eventually 
coming  to  mean  simply  do,  did. 

"  Thus  sayd  llloiieus  and  thus  con  be  eels." 

Douglas:  Virgil.  80.  87. 

If  I  can  away  with  a  thing  =  I  can  put  up> 
with  it. 

"I  can  away  with  a  thyng,  lean  abyde  it,  Je  pui» 
darer.  I  can  away  with  this  tn.Te."—Paltgrave. 

"  He  can  aumu  urith  no  company,  whose  discoun» 
goes  beyoud  what  claret  and  dissoluteness  inspire."— 
Locke. 

C&n  f2),  v.t.  [CAN  (2),  ».]  To  put  into  a  c:ia 
(used  chiefly  of  meat,  fish,  fruit,  &c.,  packed 
in  cans  for  preservation). 

*  can  (1),  *  <  ann,  s.    [CAN  (1),  v.] 

1.  Knowledge,  skill. 

"Thae  auld  warld  foulks  had  wondrous  cann 
Of  herbs  that  were  baith  good  for  beast  and  man." 
K'is:  Helenore  (Song),  p.  1S- 

2.  Power,  ability. 

"  But  if  my  new  rock  were  cut  ted  and  dry, 
I'll  all  Maggie's  can  and  her  cantraps  defy." 

Rott :  Helenort  (Song),  p.  1S4. 

can (2),  *canno,  *  kan,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  can  wo, 
canne;  Dut.  kan;  Icel.  &  Sw.  kanna;  Dan. 
kande  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  channd ;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger. 
kanne,  all  =  a  can,  tankard,  or  measure.  Pos- 
sibly borrowed  fro.n  Lat.  canua ;  Gr.  Kdvvt) 
(kanne)  =  a  rcod.  If  so  it  must  have  been 
borrowed  at  a  very  early  period.  (Sfceat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Generally: 

*(1)  A  vessel,  made  of  any  material,  foi 
holding  water. 

"There  weren  sett  sixe  stonun  cannet."—  WycHfi.' 
John  ii.  6.  (Purveu.  I 

(2)  Now,  a  vessel  made  of  metal,  generally 
tin. 

"  I  hate  K  as  an  unfilled  can." 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  U.  3. 
"  Fill  the  cup  and  fill  the  can." 

Tennyson  :  Vision  of  Sin,  8S. 

2.  Spec.  ;    A  measure  for  liquids.    (Jamie- 
son.)    (Scotch.) 

"  The  corn  telnd.  when  commuted,  is  paid  in  butter 
and  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  fourth*  of  a 
can  or  gallon  of  oil."—  Kdmonitone :  ZetL  i.  163. 

II.  Carding:  The  tin  cylinder  which  re- 
ceives a  sliver  from  the  carding-machine. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds). 

can-buoy,  «. 

Naut. :  A  small  buoy  employed  to  mark  out 
shoals  and  rocks.  It  is  sometimes  sju'lt  cont- 
buoy,  and  as  the  shape  is  that  of  a  cone,  it  i» 
possible  that  this  is  the  correct  spelling. 

can-cart,  s.  A  lightly  framed  two-wheeled 
vehicle  supporting  a  large  can  for  containing; 
milk,  &c. 

can  frame,  ». 

Cotton  Manuf. :  A  cotton-roving  machine,, 
in  which  the  "  roving  "  is  received  into  cans. 
[CAN-ROVING  FRAME.] 

can-nook,  s.  A  rope  with  hooks  at  each 
end  for  raising  casks  by  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  staves. 

can-knife,  s.  A  knife  for  cutting  open 
the  lids  of  tin  cans.  [CAN-OPENER.] 

can-opener,  s.  An  implement  for  open- 
ing cans  containing  fruit,  oysters,  &c. 

can-roving  machine  or  frame,  *. 

Cotton  Manuf. :  A  machine  or  frame  for 
giving  sliver  a  slight  twist,  so  as  to  constitute 
1 1  a  "  roving,"  which  is  coiled  up  in  a  regular 
manner  within  a  can. 

can  (3),  «.  (Scotch.)  [An  abbreviated  form  of 
CANTEL  (q.v.).]  A  broken  piece  of  earthen- 
ware. 

ca'-naan-ite  (1),  a.  &  s.    [Canaan ;  -ite.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  -  e ;  ey  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 


canaanlte— canary 


2.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

ca'-naan-ite  (2),  *.    [See  def.] 

Min. :  The  grayish-white  or  bluish-white 
rock,  occurring  with  dolomite  in  Canaan,  Con- 
necticut, and  referred  to  as  massive  scapolite 
oy  some  authors,  is  massive  whitish  pyroxene, 
a  mineral  common  in  crystals  in  the  dolomite 
of  the  region.  (Dona.) 

«a -naan  it  Ish.  a  [Eng  Canaan it(e) ; -ish.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laud  of  Canaan. 

*  can'-a-cle,  s.     A  word  of  unknown  ety- 
mology and  meaning. 

"The  coperounea  of  the  Canada  that  on  the  cuppe 
reres."  Ear.  Sag.  AUit.  Poem*  (Vteannetz),  1481. 

Can'-a-da  (1),  s.   &  a.     [Etym.    doubtful ; 

g'obably  from  the  Indian  kannatka  =  a  vil- 
ge,  a  collection  of  huts,  which  Cartier  heard 
the  natives  apply  to  their  settlements,  and  he 
understood  of,  and  used  it  for,   the  whole 
country.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  widely-extended  region  on  the  north 
•or  left  lank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  its 
great  lakes.  The  country  is  said  to  have  been 
•discovered  by  Giovanni  and  Sebastian  Cabot 
in  1497.  The  French  assumed  nominal  posses- 
sion of  it  in  1525,  but  did  not  establish  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  it  till  1608.  In 
1759,  Queliec,  the  capital  of  Canada  (Lower 
Canada),  was  taken  by  General  Wolfe,  and  in 
1763  the  whole  territory  was  formally  ceded 
to  the  English  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In 
1SG7,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (Ontario  and 
ijuebec),  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, were  united  into  a  Dominion. 

B.  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compounds). 

Canada-balsam.  «.  A  pale  balsam, 
Tesin,  or  oleo- resin,  obtained  by  incision  from 
a  Canadian  tree,  the  American  Silver-fir,  some- 
times called  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  (Abies 
balsamea).  Canada-balsam  is  of  the  consistence 
of  thin  honey,  drying  slowly  by  exposure  to  the 
*ir  into  a  transparent  adhesive  varnish.  It  is 
used  to  mount  objects  for  the  microscope  and 
for  other  optical  purposes.  Thus,  when  it  is 
sought  to  cut  thin  a  piece  of  fossil  wood,  or 
any  tiling  similar,  so  as  to  subject  it  in  favour- 
able circumstances  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion, it  is  affixed  to  a  more  massive  body  by 
Canada-balsam. 

Canada-rice, s.  Agmss,Zizaniaatiuatica. 

Canada-tea,  s.  A  plant,  Gavllhtria  pro- 
eumbens.  It  is  of  the  Heath  family. 

«anada  (2),  (pron.  can-ya'-da),  *.  [Sp. 
cana  =  a  reed,  a  tunnel.]  A  valley,  esp.  a  nar- 
row valley  with  precipitous  sides.  [CANON.] 

Can-a'-di-an,  a.  &  ».  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  Can- 
ada, and  Eng.  suffix,  tan.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining   to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  Canada. 

If  Canadian  region : 

Zool.  <t  Bot.  :  The  sixteenth  of  the  twenty- 
seven  geographical  or  land  regions,  established 
to  indicate  the  distribution  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells.  The  botanical  regions  of  Prof. 
Scliouw  are  almost  the  same.  (Woodward: 
Mollusca.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Canada. 

*  can'-age,  $.    [CANE  (2),  s.]    The  act  of  pay- 
ing (he  duty,  of  whatever  kind,  denoted  by 
the  term  Cane. 

"  Canage  of  woll  or  hides  is  taken  for  the  custome 
thereof."— Skent:  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Canum. 

can'-a-gong,  s.  [A  native  Australian  dia- 
lect.] [PlO-FACES.] 

C.ia-aille,  ».  [Fr.  canaille  =  the  viler  part  of 
the  people;  0.  FT.  kienaille,  chienailh;  Sp. 
canalla;  Port.  canaUia;  Ital.  canaglia,  can- 
mgliaccia,  originally  like  cani  di  caccia  =  a 
pack  of  hounds.] 

1.  The  rabble,  the  mob,  the  dregs  or  scum 
of  the  people. 

2.  Originally,  a    mixture   of  the    coarser 
I»rticles  of  flour  and  fine  bran ;  now  some- 
times used  for  the  grade  known  as  "finished 
middlings."    (Also  spelled  canail,  canal,  and 
canell.) 

*  can  -a-Uin,  s.    [Dimin.  of  can  (2),  *.  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  am  or  cup. 

"  And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink ; 
And  let  me  the  canaJriu  clink." 

Slwketp. :  Otkello.  ii.  1 


ca-naT  (1),  t  can'-nal,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  & 
"Port,  canal ;  Dut.  kanual ;  Ital.  cancdo ;  Lat. 
canalis  =  &  channel,  trench,  conduit] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  artificial  water-course  or  channel,  es- 
pecially used  for  the  passage  of  boats. 

*  2.  Any  channel  or  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Hydraulic  Engineering :  In  the  same  sense 
as  I.  1. 

2.  Hist. :  The  Egyptians  very  early  made  a 
canal  connecting  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  reopened  by  Pharaoh  Necho  about  605 
B.C.,  and  at  intervals  by  others  after  him.  Most 
of  the  ancient  nations  had  canals.    The  great 
canal  of  China  was  constructed  partly  in  the 
seventh  and  partly  in  the  ninth  century,  A.D.  ; 
It  is  825  miles  long.    The  first  known  English 
canal  was  cut  by  the  Romans  at  Caerdike.   The 
Trent  and  the  Witham  were  joined  in  1134,  and 
the  Bridgwater  canal  was  commenced  in  1759. 
The  Caledonian  canal  was  projected  in  1803,  but 
not  opened  till  1822.  The  Erie  canal  was  begun 
in  1817  and  completed  in  1825.     The  Suez 
canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  was  opened  on  the  17th  November, 
1869.  The  attempted  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  proved  a  failure.    One  is  projected,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through  Nicaragua. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  canal  shall  be  controlled 
and  operated  by  our  own  people,  to  whom  it 
will  give  convenient  and  speedy  communication 
between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  port* ;  providing 
also  great  strategic  advantage  in  case  of  war 
with  a  foreign  power.    The  great  Kiel  canal, 
constructed  by  the  German  government  for 
strategic  purposes,  connects  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas.    It  was  formally  opened 
on  June  20, 1895. 

3.  Anctt.  :  A  duct  in  the  body  for  the  pas- 
sage of  liquids  or  solids. 

"In  the  cells  of  the  Brain,  and  Cannali  of  the 
Binewes.  .  ."—Bacon  :  Hat.  Silt.,  No.  SO. 

4.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  channel  or  groove  into  which  the 
aperture  of  carnivorous  univalve  molluscs  is 
produced.    In  distinction  from  this,  vegetable 
feeding  univalves  have  the  aperture  of  the  shell 
entire. 

(2)  A  channel  in  some  actinozoa. 

(3)  A   channel  or  tube  in  gome   sponges. 
Such  tubes  are  of  two  kinds,  incurrent  or 
afferent   canals,  and    excurrent    or   efferent 
canals. 

5.  Bot.  (Of  the  fetal  of  a  flower) :  A  canal 
leading  to  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium. 

If  (1)  Air-breathing  cells:  The  name  given 
by  Meyen  and  Leitgib  to  lacunae  in  cellular 
tissue  produced  simply  by  the  amplification 
of  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  the  separation 
of  the  cells  without  tearing. 

(2)  Intercellular  canals :  Canals  arising  from 
the  spaces  left  between  cells  which  do  not 
completely  touch  each  other.  (R.  Brown.) 

B.  Ax  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 
Compound  of  obvious  signification  :  Catial- 

boat. 

*  canal-bone,  *  cannel  bone ,  *  canel- 
boo-i  (Eng.),  *  cannell-bayne  (Scotch),  ». 
i^ie  u>llar-bone. 

canal-lift,  «.  A  hydro-pneumatic  eleva- 
tor for  raising  boats  from  one  level  to  another. 

canal-lock,  s.    [LOCK.] 
*  can'-al  (2),  s.  4  a.    [CANNEL.] 

*  canal-coal,  s.    [C ANSEL-COAL.] 


*  can-al-ic'-u-la,  5.    [Lat.]    The  Dog-star. 

can-al-ic-u  late,  can-al  Ic-u  lat-ed, 
a.  [Lat.  caniculatus  =  channelled  ;  from 
caniculus,  dimin.  of  canalis  =  a  channel.] 

1.  Bot. :  Channelled,  having  a  longitudinal 
groove  or  furrow. 

"  Not ,  (infrequently  the  upper  surface  is  somewhat 
channelled  (canaliculate)." — Benfrey  :  Botany,  p.  43. 

2.  Zoology :    Having  a  groove  or   gutter, 
occurring  in  different  parts  of  certain  spiral 
univalves,  in  zoophagous  mollusca,  fitted  for 
the  protrusion  of  the  long  cylindrical  siphon 
possessed  by  these  animals. 


t  ca-nil-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  canalize) ; 
-at ion.}  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  a  canal 
through. 

tcan-a-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  canal;  -fee.]  To 
make  a  canal  through,  to  intersect  by  a  canal. 

"  Having successfully  canaiiird  one  isthmus.  .  .  .  h« 
has  undertaken  a  similar  wurk  across  the  Atlantic.' 
—Ora/tHic,  Jan.  1,  188L 

can-al-yie,  can  nail  yie,  s.  [Fr.  canaille.} 
The  rabble.  (ScutcA.) 

"  The  hale  eannailuie.  risin,  tried 
In  rain  to  eud  their  gabhliu." 

Jficol :  Poenu,  L  ST. 

C&n-ar-i'-na,  *.  [From  Eng.,  *c.  Canary  =. 
the  islands  where  the  plant  grows  [CANARY], 
and  fern.  sing.  suff.  -ina.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Campanu- 
laoeie.  Cunarina  campanula  is  said  to  bo 
eatable.  (Lindley.) 

can-ar'-i-um,  *.  [From  Lat.  canariwt,  as  a. 
'—  pertaining  to  tings  ;  as  s.  =  a  kind  of  grass, 
from  canis  =  a  dog.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Amyrida- 
cese.  The  gum  of  Can.ari.um  commune  lias 
the  same  properties  as  Balsam  of  Copiiva. 
The  nuts  are  eaten  in  the  Moluccas  and  Java, 
but  are  apt  to  bring  on  diarrhea  An  oil  is 
expressed  from  them,  used  at  table  when 
fresh  and  burnt  in  lamps  when  stale.  (Lind- 
ley.) C.  strictum  is  the  White  Dammar- tree 
of  Malabar.  [DAMMAR.] 

ca-nar'-y,  *  ca-na'-ra,  s.  &  a.  [From  th» 
"Canary  Islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  said  to 
be  so  named  from  the  size  of  the  dogs  (Lat. 
canes)  there  bred.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1 1.  A  light  kind  of  sweet  wine,  also  called 
8ack(q.v.). 

"Farewell,  my  hearts:  I  will  to  my  honest  knight 
Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him."— Shakap. t 
Merry  Wine*  o/  Windtor,  ill.  2. 

T  In  this  sense  seFdom  in  the  plural. 
"  But.  i'  faith,  yon  have  drunk  too  much  canaritt, 
.  .  ."—Shaketp. :  t  Henry  IV.,  ii  4. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  dance  or  romp. 

"...  make  you  dance  canary, 
With  sprightly  3re  and  motion." 

Skaketp.  :  AlFi  WtO,  it  I 

3.  A  common  cage-bird,  Carduelis  canaria, 
much  valued  for  its  singing.     It  is  usually  of 
a  light-yellow  colour,  and  was  first  brought 
from  the  Canary  Islands  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  now  is  bred  extensively  in  Germany 
and  England. 

4.  A  pale-yellow  colour  like   that  of  the 
bird.    [3.] 

B.  --Is  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Canary  Islands. 
(See  compounds  below.) 

2.  Of  a  pale-yellowish  colour. 

canary-bird,  *.    [CANARY,  I.  3.] 

"  The  canary  bird  is  now  so  common,  and  has  con- 
tinned  so  long  in  a  dom.-stick  state,  that  its  native 
habits  as  well  as  its  native  country,  stem  almost  for- 
gotten."— i,oldtmUh :  Animated  Nature,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4. 

canary-creeper,  s.  A  garden  name  for 
Tropasolum  aduncum,  commonly  but  wrongly 
called  T.  canariense.  It  is  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

canary-finch,  s.  The  same  as  CANARY- 
IS  IRD  (q.v.). 

canary-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Phalaris  canariensi$,  chiefly 
cultivated  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent.  Canary- 
seed,  the  grain  of  the  canary-grass,  is  much 
used  as  food  for  singing-birds. 

canary-seed,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  seeds  of  Canary-gras*) 
(q.v.). 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  CANARY-GRASS. 

(2)  Plnntago  major,  or  Waybred.    (Britten  A 
Holland.) 

canary-wood,  s.  The  timber  of  Persea 
indica  and  P.  canariensis,  from  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  sound,  light,  orange-coloured 
wood,  used  for  cabinet-work,  inlaying,  and 
turning.  ( W eale :  Diet,  of  Terms.) 

*  ca-nar'-y,  r.i.  [CANARY,  ».,  2.]  A  cant  word, 
which  seems  to  signify  to  dance,  to  frolic. 

"...  jigg  off  a  tone  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to 
it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  yom 
eyelids."— Skaketp.  :  Luret  Lab.  Loll,  111.  1. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  cWn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  i. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -t ion.  - sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -dons  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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-ter,  ka-nai'-ter,  s.  [Sp.  canasta 
=  a  basket]  A  particular  kind  of  tobaoco, 
no  called  from  the  rush  baskets  in  which  it 
was  originally  brought  from  America. 

can '-eel,  v.t.  [Fr.  eanceler;  Low  Lat.  cancello 
=  to  obliterate  by  drawing  lines  across  in 
lattice  form  ;  from  amcellus  =  a  grating  ;  pL 
cancelli  =  lattice-work.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  To  fence  in,  to  inclose  or  surround  with 
•  fence  or  railing. 

"Outing  up  a  twnk  of  sand,  or  cancelling,  and 
tilling  it  with  posts."— fuller:  Pitffah  Sight,  bk,  iv., 
ch  3. 

(2)  To  obliterate  any  writing  by  drawing  the 
pen  through  it. 


ciiiicrlli;  tbough  the  phrase  is  now  used  figuratively 
for  any  manner  of  obliteration  or  defacing.  "—  Slack- 
Hone:  Comment. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  obliterate,  wipe  out,  annul. 

"The   end    of   life  cancel*  all    Bands.  "—SAa*«*p.  : 
llltn.  jr.,  iai 

"  Retreat 

Cannot  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  canal  follies  past." 

Vowper:  fait,  ill.  tn. 

*  (2)  To  exclude  as  by  a  fence,  to  shut  out. 

"The  other  sort  ...  by  doom  cancelled  from  Heaven.' 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  87* 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Math.  :  To  strike  out  equal  factors. 

2.  Printing  :    To   condemn   one  or   more 
pages   of  a   book  »  after   they   have    passed 
through   the   press,    substituting   others   in 
their  places. 

"  The  booksellers  agreed  ...  to  have  the  leaf  can- 
Ctlled."—BotweU  :  Life  of  Johnton,  ii.  377. 

IT  For  the  distinction  between  cancel,  oblit- 
erate, expunge,  blot  out,  rase  or  erase,  and 
efface,  see  BLOT  OUT. 

«an'-cel,  *.    [O.  Fr.  chancel;  Lat.  cancelli  — 
cross-Lars,  lattice-  work.]    [CHANCEL.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  boundary,  bar,  limit. 
"Where  spirit  desires  an  enlargement  beyond  the 

eanctli  of  the  body  .  .  ."—Jeremy  Taylor;  Life  of 
Chrut,  pt  3.  sect.  13,  j  ». 

IL  Printing: 

1.  The  act  of  cancelling  one  or  more  pages 
during  their  passage  through  the  press. 

"  Send  me  down  a  whole  set  of  the  sheets  that  I  may 
Me  what  cancel*  are  necessary."—  Southey  :  Letien 

2.  The  pages  cancelled. 

"  It  was  his  pride  to  read  these  cancel*  to  his  friends 
.  .  ,~—D'  Israeli  :  Cariotitiet  of  Lit  ,  p.  159. 

•  can  90!  lar'-e-an,  o.    [Lat.  cancellarius.] 
The  same  as  CANCELLAREATE. 

•  can-9el-lar  '-e-ate,  a.    [Lat.  cancellarius  = 
(1)  a  doorkeeper,  (2)  a  secretary,  (3)  a  chan- 
cellor.]   [CHANCELLOR.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  chancellor  or  his  office. 

can  96!  lar  -i  a,  -..  [Lat 
cancellariua  ;  from  cancelli 
=  lattice-  work.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  uni- 
valve Testacea,  belonging 
to  the  family  Muricida, 
and  Swainson's  sub-family 
Bcolyminae,  in  which  the 
shell  is  turbinate,  scab- 
rous, and  generally  reticu- 
lated, the  spire  and  aper- 
ture nearly  equal,  and  the 
body  ventrieose.  Tat«  in 
1875  estimated  the  known 


sixty,  the  latter  from  the 
Upper  Chalk  till  now. 

Can  90!  late,  o.     [Lat.  canceVatus,  pa.  par. 
of  cancello  =  to  make  like  a  lattice  ;  cancelli 
=  cross-bars,  lattice-work.] 
*  J.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Enclosed  by  a  fence. 


QAHCILLATE  LEAF  OF  THE   LATTICE-LEAF  PLANT. 


IL  Sot. :  Consisting  of  a  network  of  veins  ; 
lattice-like. 


"A  kind  of  square  latticed  or  cancelUUe  framework 
.  .  ."—Htnfrty:  Botany,  p.  53. 

*  can  96!  late,  v.t.  [CANCELLATE,  o.]  To 
enclose  with  a  fence,  shut  in.  (Lit.  &Jig.) 

"  This  act  was  like  to  cancellating  ...  the  holy 
mysteries."— Taylor  :  Great  Exemplar,  Disc.  18. 

can'-cel-la-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CANCELLATE, 
v.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Enclosed  with  a  fence,  shut 
in. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Zool. :  Cross-barred  ;  marked  with  cross 
lines  like  lattice-work. 

"  The  tail  of  the  castor  is  almost  bald,  though  the 
beast  is  very  hairy  ;  and  cnncelliitml.  with  .some  resem- 
blance to  the  scales  of  fishes."— Oreia. 

2.  Anatomy :   Open   or   cellular,  as    some 
porous  bones,  owing   to   some   intersecting 
plates. 

t  can^el-la'-tion,  *.  [Fr.  cancellation  =  a 
cancelling  ;  Lat  cancellatio  =  a  making  of  a 
boundary,  or  lattice- work.  ] 

1.  Law:  A  cancelling.    According  to  Bar- 
tolus,  an  expunging  or  wiping  out  of  the  con- 
tents of  an  instrument,  by  two  lines  drawn  in 
the  manner  of  a  cross.    (Ayliffe.) 

"...  which  enactment  excludes  the  mode  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  former  law  of  Cancellation  or 
striking  the  will  through  with  a  pen."— Lord  St. 
Leonard* :  Property  Law,  p.  146. 

2.  Math. :    The   process    of    striking    out 
common  factors,  as  in  the  divisor  and  divi- 
dend. 

can-cel'-li,  s.  pi.    [CANCELLUS.] 

can  -90! -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CANCEL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.    (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  obliterating,  annul- 
ling or  abolishing. 

cancelling-press,  s.  A  press  having  a 
plunger  which  defaces  a  printed  stamp. 
These  presses  are  usually  worked  by  a  blow 
or  by  a  lever. 

cancelling  stamp,  s.  A  press  for  de- 
facing printed  stamps,  to  prevent  their  re- 
use. [CANCELUNO-PRESS.] 

c&n'-cel-lous,  o.    [CANCELLUS.] 

A  nat.  :  Ha  vine  an  open  or  porous  structure, 
cellular.  (Owen.) 

can-cel'-liis,  s.    [Lat.  canceling  (pL  cancelli) 
=  an  enclosure  of  wood,  a  railing,  lattice,  or 
anything  similar,  by  which  a  place  is  enclosed 
or  protected.] 
1.  Arch,  (generally  in  the  pi.  cancelli): 

(1)  Latticed  windows  made  with  cross-bars 
of  wood,  iron,  lead,  &c. 

(2)  The  rails  or  balusters  enclosing  the  bar 
of  a  court  of  justice  or  the  communion  table 
of  a  church. 

*  2.  Law :  Lines  drawn  across  a  will  or  other 
legal  document  with  the  intention  of  revoking 
it    (Wharton.) 

3.  Anat. :  A  reticulated  structure  existing 
in  bones. 

"  In  the  cancelli  of  bones  there  is  a  large  deposit  of 
tut'—Todd  i  Bowman:  Physical  Anat.,  voL  1,  ch.  :i, 
p.  SO. 

t  can'-cel-me'nt,  s.  [Eng.  cancel;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  cancelling,  cancellation. 

can'-cer,  *  can  ere,   *  can  kcr,  *  can 
kyr,     kan  kir,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  cancre;  Ital. 
cancro  ;  Sp.  &  Lat.  cancer  =  a  crab.]     [CAN- 
KER.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Chiefly  in  the  sense  II.  4. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Canceridae  (q.v.).     Cancer 
pagunis  is  the  common  eatable  crab  of  this 
country.      It  is  found  in  suitable  localities 
along  our  shores,  multitudes  being   caught 
annually  for  the  market    It  casts  its  shell 
between  Christmas  and  Easter. 

2.  Palceont.  :     A    cancer    appears    in   the 
Cretaceous  period,  and  others  exist  in  the 
Tertiary. 

3.  Astron. :  The  Crab,  the  fourth   of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.      It  is    one   of 
Ptolemy's   constellations.      It    denotes   the 
northern  limit  of  the  sun's  course  in  summer, 
and  hence  is  the  sign  of  the  summer  solstice. 
The  sun  enters  it  on  June  21. 


••  When  now  no  more  th'  alternate  Twins  are  to'd, 
And  Cttncer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze. 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  iiUht. " 

Thornton. 

IT  Tropic  of  Cancer :  [TROPIC.] 

4.  Me<i.  :  A  malignant  growth  which  is  found 
in  different  partsiif  the  human  body,  having  a 
tendency  to  spread  more  or  less  rapidly  and 
ultimately  to  terminate  in  death.  Cancer  is  art 
inherited  disease,  and  its  growth  is  in  all  pro- 
bability due  to  some  peculiar  morbid  material 
separated  from  the  blood,  and  which  is  con- 
stantly being  renewed.  Two  kinds  of  cancer 
are  usually  described,  viz.,  schirrus  or  hard 
cancer,  and  medullary  or  soft  ameer ;  hut 
there  are  several  varieties  of  the  hitter.  Hard 
cancer  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  female 
breast,  axilla,  parotid  gland  in  the  nerk,  and 
in  the  rectum.  Soft  cancer  affects  for  the  most 
part  the  internal  organs,  as  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  stomach,  &c.  :  but  there  is  scarcely 
any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  which  m«y  not 
become  the  seat  of  this  form  of  the  disease. 
Hani  cancer  rarely  occurs  until  after  forty 
years  of  age,  and  is  usually  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress. Soft  cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most 
common  in  early  life,  and  generally  runs  a 
very  rapid  course.  Cancers  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  be  removed  by  surgical 
operation,  but  they  are  almost  certain  tr> 
return. 

"Canker,  sekenesse.    Cancer."— Prompt.  Parr. 
"  The  word  of  him  crepith  as  a  kankir."—  WicMife: 
2  Tim.,  ii.  17. 


*  5.    Dot. :   A  plant,  perhaps  the  same  a» 
Cancer-wort  (q.v.). 

"To  seeke  th'  hearbe  cancer,  and  by  that  to  cure. 
him."— Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609.  (Wright.}  (Britten 
A  Holland.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

cancer-cell,  s.  A  cell  characterised  by  a 
large  nucleus,  bright  nucleolus,  and  the  ir- 
regular form  of  the  cell  itself ;  found  in  many 
malignant  tumours. 

cancer-powder,  cancer  powder,  --. 

Pharm.  :  Martin's  cancer  -  powder,  once 
famous  in  North  America,  is  believed  to  have 
consisted  of  an  orobanchaceous  plant,  Epi- 
phegtis  virginiana,  with-  oxide  of  arsenic. 
(Lindley.) 

cancer-root,  s.  A  name  given  in  America 
to  various  orobanchaceous  plants.  Specially 
—  (1)  Epiphegus.  [CANCER- POWDER.]  (2) 

Conopholis.  (3)  Aphyllon  uniflorum,  some- 
times called  Orobanche  uniflora.  (Treas.  of 
Sot.) 

*  cancer-wort,     *  cancerwoort,  «. 

[Eng.  cancer,  and  wart  (q.v.).] 

Dot. :  A  plant,  Linaria  spuria,  L.  [CANKER- 
WORT.  ] 

*  can'-cer-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  canceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  cancero  =  to  grow  into  a  cancer.  ]  To  becoma 
cancerous,  to  canker. 

"  But  striking  his  fist  upon  the  point  of  a  nail  In  the 
wall,  his  hand  cancerated.  he  fell  into  a  fever,  and 
soon  after  died  on'f— LEttrange. 

*  can'-cer-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  o.      [CANCER- 
ATE,  v.] 

"  Nature  seemed  to  make  a  separation  between  th» 
cancerated  and  Bound  breast,  such  as  you  often  sea 
where  a  caustic  hath  been  applied. " — uoyle :  Works, 
voL  vi,  p.  647. 

*  can-cer-a'-tion,  s.   [Eng.  canceratfe);  -ion.) 
The  act  or  state  of  growing  into  a  cancer,  or 
of  becoming  cancerous. 

*  can  961-  I  d»,  s.  pi.     [From  Lat.  cancer 
(q.v.),  &  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  family  of  the  brachyourous 
(short-tailed)  crustaceans.  They  are  some- 
times called  Cyclometopa  (circular  foreheads). 
[CANCER.] 

cJin'-9er-otis,  a.  [Eng.  cancer ;-ous.]  Having 
the  nature  or  qualities  of  a  cancer. 

41  How  they  are  to  be  treated  when  they  are  strumoui, 
schirrous,  or  cancerout,  you  may  see  in  their  propel 
places. "—  Witeman. 

t  can'-9er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cancerous ;  -ly. } 
In  the  manner  of  a  cancer,  cancer-like. 

t  can' ~9cr --oils-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cancerout; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cancer- 
ous. 

can'-cer-wort,  *.  [Eng.  cancer  »nd  wort  (2) 
(q.v.).]  [CANKERWORT.] 


Ate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;    pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wmre.  wolf.  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w.  oa  =  e.    ey=a,     au- kw. 


cancilla—  candle 


can-9ll-la,  s.  [Lat.  cancellus  =  lattice-work.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  univalves,  in  which  the 
spire  and  aj>erture  are  of  nearly  equal  length  ; 
the  whoi  Is  crossed  by  transverse  linear  ribs, 
crossed  with  transverse  striae  and  bands. 
They  belong  to  the  sub-family  Mitrame,  and 
family  Volutidae  or  Volutes. 

•  can'-ered  (cred  as  kerd),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[CANKER.] 

"That  conning  Architect  of  cancred  guyle. 
Whom  Princes  late  displeasure  left  in  bands." 
Speiuer:  F.  «.,  11.  i.  1. 

t  C&n'-crl-form,  a.  [Fr.  cancriforme  ;  from 
Lat.  cancer  (genit.  carter  is)  =  a  crab,  cancer; 
and  forma  =  form,  shape.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  or  resembling  a  crab. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  qualities  of  a 
cancer. 

can'-crme,  a.    [CV.TCER.!    Having  the  form 
or  nature  of  a  crab  ;  crab-like. 

caiV  crin  Ite,  s.  [From  Lat.  cancer  (genit. 
caacris)  =  a  crab,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  mineral  closely  resembling  Nephe- 
lite,  and  probably  identical  with  it  in  atomic 
ratio.  It  is  found  at  Miask  in  the  Urals,  and 
is  of  a  citron- yellow,  whitish  or  pale-yellowish 
colour.  It  is  in  lustre  sub- vitreous  and  trans- 
parent. Sp.  gr.,  2-42— 2'5.  Hardness,  5—6. 
(Dana.) 

can-crd'-ma,  s.  [In  Lat.  carcroma,  canceroma, 
and  the  corruption  carchrema;  in  Gr.  <cop- 
KiVw/ia  (karkinoma)  means  a  cancer,  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  here  cancroma  is  simply  from  cancer 
=  a  crab,  and  means  crab-eater,  as  does  the 
Fr.  name  for  the  genus  Cancroma = Craftier,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  mistake  that  the  known 
species  eat  crabs.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
sub-family  Ardeinae.  [BOAT-BILL.] 

ean'-da,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  infundibulate  polyzoa,  of 
the  sub-order  Cyclostomata,  and  family  Cellu- 
laridae. 

cand-a-vaisf,  «.  [Gael,  ceann  =  head,  and 
dubhach  =  a  black  dye;  foul  salmon  being 
cal  led  "  black  fish. "]  A  salmon  that  lies  in  the 
fresh  water  till  summer,  without  going  to  the 
sea,  and,  of  consequence,  is  reckoned  very 
foul. 

"We  have  a  species  of  salmon  called  by  the  country 
people  candaeaigt."— A.  Uirte:  Aberd.  StatiiticalAcct., 
ix.  109,  N. 

•  oan'-del.  s.    [CANDLE.] 

*  candel-staff,    *  candelstaf,  i.      A 

candlestick. 

"To  be  brought  forth  out  of  the  candelttaf. "—Wick- 
life:  Exod.  xxv.  33. 

can-de-la'-brum,  s.  [Lat.  candelabrum, 
*  candelaber,  *  candelabrus  =  a  candlestick,  a 
chandelier,  from  candela  =  a  candle.]  A 
lamp-stand.  Its  tripedal  form  among  the 
ancients  is  believed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  shape  of  its  predecessors,  —  braziers  or 
basins  for  holding  fuel,  mounted  on  tripods. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were 
highly  ornamental,  and  made  of  bronze  and 
marble. 

candelabrum -tree,  s.  A  tree  f Pan- 
dan  us  candelabrum.) 

•  can'-den-cy,  s.    [Lat  candentia.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  white  heat 

2.  Fig. :  Excessive  heat,  fervour. 

"  Have  you  not  made  a  sad  division  here— your  paper 
bewraying  so  much  candency  for  the  one,  and  coolness 
iu  the  other?  "—JlcWard:  Contendingt,  p.  181. 

•  can '-dent,  a.      [Lat.  candens,  pr.  par.  of 
eandeo  —  to  shine,  to  glow,  to  burn,  to  be 
white-hot] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  state  of  the  greatest  heat,  next 
to  fusion ;  white-hot 

"  If  a  wire  be  heated  only  at  one  end,  according  as 
that  end  is  cooled  upward  or  downward,  it  respectively 
•cquiresa  verticity,  as  we  have  declared  in  wires  totally 
eandent"— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  Fig. :  Hot,  impassioned. 

"  Some  men  .  .  .  are  keen  and  candent  against  any 
who  will  do  this."— Me  Ward:  Contendingt,  p.  170. 

C&n'-der-os,  *.  [Native  name.]  An  East 
Indian  resin  of  a  semi-transparent  white 
colour,  from  which  small  ornaments  and  toys 
are  sometimes  made. 


can-deV-cei^e,  s.      [CANDESCENT.]      The 
same  as  incandescence  (q.v.). 

*  can-des'-cent,  a.    [Lat  candescent,  pr.  par. 
of  candesco  —  to  become  white-hot;  frequent 
of  ctindeo  =  to  be  white-hot.]     The  same  as 
INCANDESCENT  (q.v.). 

*  can'-dl-cant,  «.    [Lat  candicans,  pr.  par. 
of  candico  =  to  be  whitish  ;    eandeo  =  to  be 
white.]    Becoming  white  ;  whitish. 

can'-did,  a.    [Fr.  candid*  =  (1)  white,  bright, 
(2)  innocent,    upright,  &c. ;  Lat.  candidus  — 
white,  bright,  clear  ;  eandeo  =  to  be  bright  or 
white.] 
L  Lit. :  White. 


"  The  Iwx  receives  all  black :  but  poured  from  thence. 
The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  innocence.* 
l+riiden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoiei  xv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons:  Frank,  fair,  ingenuous,  open. 

"Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 
Alia  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Pope  :  Eyittlt  i.  15. 

2.  Of  things :  Fair,  unbiassed. 

can'-dl-date,  s.  [Lat.  candidates  =  white- 
robed  ;  candidus  =  white.  The  term  was  ap- 
plied because  of  the  fact  that  men  seeking 
office  in  ancient  Rome  clad  themselves  in  a 
white  toga.  (Trench  :  On  the  Study  cf  Words, 
p.  193.)]  One  who  proposes  himself  for  or 
solicits  an  office  or  appointment. 

"  Three  States    would   have  left  the  Democratic 

candidate  In  a  minority  of  one  vote."— Time*.  Nov.  13, 

1878. 

1.  Generally  used  with  the  prep,  for  before 
the  office  or  position  sought. 

"One  would  be  surprised  to  see  so  many  candidatet 
for  glory. "— Additon, 

*  2.  Sometimes  with  the  prep.  of. 

"  While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  licav'u.  Drydtn. 

can'-di  date,  v.t.  &  i.    [CANDIDATE,  s.] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  make  lit  for  the  position  of 
a  candidate. 

"  We  can  allow  this  purgatory,  to  purify  and  cleanse 

us,  that  we  may  be  the  better  candidated  for  the 

court  of  Heaven  and  glory."—  Feltham:  Raolaet,  ii.  57. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  a  candidate  ;    to 

compete  with  others  for  some  office. 

can'-di-date-ship,  s.  [Eng.  candidate; 
-ship.]  Tl'ie  position  or  state  of  being  a  can- 
didate ;  candidature. 

can'-di-dat-ure,  s.  [Fr.  candidature ;  Low 
Lat.  candldatura,  from  candidus  =  white.] 
The  same  as  CANDIDATESHIP. 

"The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy 
has  caused  the  candidature  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  for 
that  of  Spain  to  be  revived."— Daily  Neva,  November 
22,  1869. 

*  can-dl-da'-tus,  s.    [Lat]    A  candidate. 

"  Be  candidatut,  then,  and  put  it  on. 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome.* 

Shakfsp.  :  Titus  A nilronicut,  L  1 

can'-did-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  candid ;  -ly.]  In  a 
candid  manner,  openly,  frankly,  ingenuously. 

"  We  have  often  desired  they  would  deal  candidly 
withus."— Si4ft. 

can'-did  ness,  s.  [Eng.  candid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  candid,  frankness,  openness 
of  heart. 

"The  candidness  of  a  man's  very  principles,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions."— South:  Vermont,  ii.  454. 

can'-died,  *  can '-dyed,  a.    [Eng.  candy.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Converted  into  sugar  or  candy. 

2.  Preserved  in  sugar. 

"  Lick  up  the  candy'd  provender." 

Butler.-  Budibrat,  III.  L  402. 
"  Candied  apple,  quince  and  pi  am." 

Kentt :  Eve  <tf  St.  Agnet 

3.  Coated  or  covered  over  with  sugar,  or 
some  material  to  represent  sugar. 

*  IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Covered  with  any  white  substance  resem- 
bling sugar. 

"Will  the  cold  brook. 

Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?  " 

Shaktsp. :  Timon,  Iv.  8. 

2.  Having  its   falseness    covered   over  or 
hidden  with  flattering  and  deceptive  words  ; 
homed. 

"Why  should  the  poor  be  flatter'd  t 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  aheurd  pomp. 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet.  Ill  t. 


candied-peel,  *.  Preserved  lemon  or 
citron  peel,  used  in  pastry  and  confectionery. 

*  can'-dl-Iy,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  candijico  =  to. 
make  white  ;  candidus  =  white  ;  facio  (pans. 
fio)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  white,  to  whiten. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  white. 

can'-dite,  «.    [From  the  town  of  Candy.] 

Min. :  Also  called  Ceylonite,  a  variety  of 
Spinel  (q.v.).  It  is  found  at  Candy,  in  Ceylon. 
Its  colour  is  dark  green  to  black,  mostly- 
opaque  or  nearly  so.  Sp.  gr.  =.  3'5— 3'6- 
(Dana.) 

can  di-te'er,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fort. :  A  protection  for  miners,  consisting 
of  brushwood,  &c. 

can-die,  *  can  -dll,  *  cSn'-de.lle,  s.  &  a. 

[Lat.   candela  =  (1)  white  wax-light,  (2)  any 
taper ;  eandeo  =  to  be  white.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  A  light  made  of  a  wick  of  cotton  or 
other  material  enveloped  in  prepared  wax  or 
tallow. 

IF  Candles  are  primarily  divided  into  dippect 
or  mould  candles,  sometimes  called  dips  and 
moulds  according  to  the  method  of  their  manu- 
facture. Named  from  the  materials  employed 
in  their  construction,  they  are  paraffine,. 
spermaceti,  composition,  stearine,  tallow,, 
palm-oil,  or  wax  candles. 

"  Her  eyen  two  were  cleer  and  light 
As  ony  candette  that  brenneth  bright" 

Jlnmaunt  of  the  Rolf. 

"  Candle*  lot  an  Illumination  were  disposed  in  th* 
windows."— Macaiday :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  z. 

^  Candle  and  castock :  A  large  turnip  with, 
a  candle  inside.  (Scotch.) 

*  IL  Fig. :  Anything  which  affords  light 

"The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  search*- 
ing  all  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly."— Pro*.,  xx.  IT. 

(1)  Applied  to  the  stars. 

"Night's  candlei  are 'burnt  out." 

Shaketp.  :  Rom.  t  Jul.,  ill  (V 

(2)  Used  for  the  spirit  of  man  ;  life. 

"Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  T.  &. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 
Compounds  of  obvious  signification  :  Candle 

flame,  candle-light. 

candle-bomb,  s.  A  small  glass  bubbl» 
filled  with  water,  which,  if  placed  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  bursts  by  the  expansion  of  the. 
steam  generated  from  the  enclosed  water. 

candle-coal,  s.    [C  ANN  EL-COAL.] 

"At  Blair,— beds  of  an  inflammable  substance,  hav- 
ing some  resemblance  of  jet,  here  called  candle-coal,  or 
light  coal ;  much  valued  for  the  strong  bright  flame- 
which  it  emits  in  burning."— P.  Lftmahagoe:  Btat. 
Ace.,  viii.  424. 

candle-dipping,  a.  Designed  to  dip- 
candles. 

Candle-dipping  machine  :  A  frame  by  which, 
a  large  number  of  dependent  wicks  are  dipped; 
into  a  cistern  of  melted  tallow  and  then  lift  e4 
out  of  it,  the  process  being  repeated  until  a. 
sufficient  thickness  of  tallow  has  accumulated 
on  the  wick. 

candle-ends,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  short  pieces  or  remains  of  burnt- 
out  candles. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  will  last  but  &. 
very  short  time. 

"  Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves, .  .  . 
We  are  but  spans,  and  candlei  endi. 

Beaum,  t  Flctch. :  Hum.  Lieutenant. 

Candle-fir,  s.  Fir  that  has  been  buried  in. 
a  morass,  moss-fallen  fir,  split  and  used  instead 
of  candles. 

"  Fir,  unknown  in  Tweeddale  mosses,  is  found  in 
some  of  these,  (of  Camwath,  Lanarkshire]  long  and 
straight,  indicating  its  having  grown  in  thickets.  It* 
fibres  are  so  tough,  that  they  are  twisted  int.)  rupev 
halters,  and  tethers.  The  splits  of  it  are  used  for  light, 
by  the  name  of  candle-fir.~—Agr.  Surf.  Peek. 

candle-bolder, 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  Lolds  or- 
supports  a  candle. 

*  2.  Fig. :  An  assister. 

"  I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  om." 

Shakt-tp. :  Bom.  t  JuL,  i.  4. 

candle-match,  «. 

Mining :  A  match  made  of  the  wick  of  a 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist     -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -lion,  -fion  =  zhun.     -cious.  - tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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candleberry— cane 


•candle — or  a  piece  of  greased  paper — formerly 
"used  Tor  blasting.    (Weale :  Diet,  of  Terms.) 

*  candle-mine,  s. 

tig.  :  A  mine  or  lump  of  tallow  or  fat;  a  fat 
lump. 

"You  whoreson  candle-mine."— Shakrtp. :  2  Benry 

Jr..  ii  t 

candle-mould,  s.  A  mould  for  making 
•candles,  usually  of  pewter  or  tin  ;  in  some  cases 
:glass  has  been  employed.  They  may  be  in- 
serted in  a  wooden  frame,  the  upper  part  of 
•which  serves  ;is  a  trough  ;  or  several  moulds 
may  be  permanently  attached  to  a  tin  trough, 
the  whole  constituting  a  single  mould.  Each 
mould  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  having  a 
•conical  tip,  with  a  circular  aperture  through 
•which  the  double  wick  is  drawn,  while  the 
other  end  of  the  wick  projects  beyond  and 
•closes  the  aperture  in  the  conical  tip.  Sticks 
•or  wires  are  passed  through  the  loops,  their 
•ends  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  mould-frame. 
The  mould  is  placed  open  end  up,  and  the 
melted  tallow  poured  into  the  trough  by 
means  of  a  ladle.  When  sufficiently  hard,  '.he 
candles  are  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  wires 
or  sticks  passing  through  the  loops. 

caudle-nut,  *.  The  fruit  of  the  Candle- 
fcerry  tree. 

Candle-nut  tree  :  The  Candleberry  tree. 

"The  eandlenut  tree  grows  in  the  Polynesian 
Islands."— Simoiidt:  Commercial  Product  i  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom. 

candle-power,  s.  The  illuminating 
(rawer  of  a  candle,  taken  as  the  unit  for  esti- 
mating the  quality  of  any  other  light  or 
illuminating  agent.  The  usual  standard  is  a 
*l-erm  candle  burning  120  grains  per  hour. 

*  candle  -  quencher,      *  candel  - 

<iuenclfer,  5.    An  extinguisher. 

"  Candelyuenchtri  ...  be  thel  maad  of  moost  puyr 

candle-rush,  s.  The  common  rush, 
Juncus  communis,  so  called  from  its  pith  being 
used  for  making  rushlights. 

candle-shears,  s.  pi.   Snuffers.  (Scotch.) 

"  Candle-thearet,  the  dozen  pair  xxx  &."—Itatei,  A. 

candle-snuff;  '  candlesnuffe,  s     The 

anulfor  wick  of  a  candle. 

"The  fungous  excrescence  growing  about  the  candle- 
muff  e."— Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxviii.  ch.  IL 

candle-snuffer,  s.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion it  was  to  snuff  the  candles. 

"  I  snuffed  the  candles,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that, 
without  a  candle-tnuffer.  the  piece  would  lose  half  its 
embellishments." — Ooldtmith:  Ettayi.  vi. 

'candle-snyting,  'candylsnytynge, 

«.    The  act  of  snuffing  a  candle ;  a  candle- 
wick. 

"A  candylmutynge  ;  licinut,  IMnum."  —  Cathol 
Anglieum  (ed.  Herrtage). 

candle  stiiff,  candlestnff,  s.  Grease, 
tallow,  or  other  kitchen  stuff  from  which 
candles  may  be  made. 

"  By  the  help  of  oil.  and  wax,  and  other  cnndteitiiff, 
the  flame  may  continue  and  the  wick  not  burn.'  — 
Jlacon. 

candle-tree,  *  candel  treow,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  candlestick. 

2.  Bot. :  A  tree,  Parmentiera  cerifera.  It  is 
of  the  crescentiad  order,  that  to  which  the 
•Calabash-tree  belongs. 

"  Here  we  may  take  notice  of  the  candletreet  of  the 
West  Indies,  out  of  whose  fruit  boiled  to  a  thick  fat 
consistence,  are  made  very  good  caudles.'  —Kay :  On  the 
Creation,  pt  ii. 

Candle-tree  oil :  Oil  made  from  the  fruit  of 
the  Candle-tree. 

*  candle-waster,  i. 

Fig. :  Applied  in  contempt  to  a  spendthrift, 
•  drunkard,  or  a  poor  scholar. 

"Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candlewatten."        8/uikeip. :  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

candle-wick,  *  candylweke,  i. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  wick  of  a  candle. 
-Why  doth  the  fire  fasten  upon  the  candle-wick  /"— 
Bunya.i :  P.  P.,  pt.  IL 

*  2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Verbascum  Thapaut,  Great 
Mullein,  used  for  wicks  of  candles. 

«an  die  bCr-ry, «.  &  a.    [Eng.  candle,  and 
berry.] 

A.  As  subit. :  The  same  as  CANDLEBEHRY- 
MYRTLE  (q.v.). 


B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  «empouMds.) 

candleberry  myrtle,  s. 

Dot. :  An  American  shrub,  Myricn  cerifera. 
Natural  order,  Myricaceaj.  It  is  also  called 
the  Wax-myrtle.  Other  species  of  Myrica  are 
also  sometimes  termed  Candleberry  Myrtles. 

candlcberry  tree,  s. 

Jlot.  :  A  tree,  Aleurites  triloba,  natural 
order,  Euphorbiacew,  the  nuts  of  which  are 
commercially  called  candle-nuts,  and  furnish 
a  greenish-coloured  wax  when  put  into  hot 
water. 

can  die  mas,  *  candclmcssc,  *  condel 

messe,  s.  "tA.S.  caiultl-maisse ;  from  candel, 
and  mcesse  =  mass.]  The  feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  February  2nd  ;  so 
called  from  being  celebrated  with  processions 
and  shows  of  candles,  in  commemoration  of 
the  words  of  Simeon  when  the  infant  Jesus 
was  presented  in  the  Temple:  "A  light  to 
light°n  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel."  (Luke  ii.  34.) 

"Come  Candlemai  nine  yean  ago  she  died." 

Oat/. 

"In  Scotland,  the  period  in  contracts  of  landlord 
and  tenant  is  often  dated  from  Lammas  or  CandVema*." 
—Lewi*:  Aitron.  of  the  Ancients  (ed.  1862),  ch.  L,  §  6, 
p.  29. 

candlemas-bells,  s.  A  plant,  Galanlhus 
nivalis,  the  Snowdrop.  (Gloucester.)  (Britten 
£  Holland.) 

*  candlemas  crown,  s.  A  badge  of 
distinction,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
honour,  conferred,  at  some  grammar-schools, 
on  him  who  gives  the  highest  gratuity  to  the 
rector,  at  the  term  of  Candlemas.  (Scotch.) 

"The  scholars .  .  .  pay  ...  a  Candlemas  gratuity,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  fortune,  from  5s.  even  as  far 
as  5  guineas,  when  there  is  a  keen  competition  for  the 
Candlemai  crown.  The  king,  i.e.,  he  who  pays  most, 
reigns  for  six  weeks,  during  winch  periou  he  is  not 
only  entitled  to  demand  an  afternoon's  play  for  the 
scholars  once  a  week,  but  he  hits  also  the  royal  privilege 
of  remitting  punishments."—/*.  St.  Andreat,  Fife 
Statistical  A  ccount. 

can  die  stick.  *  can-del  stikke,  *  can- 
del-stilt,  *  can  del  stykkc,  s.  [Eng. 
candle  and  stick.] 

I.  Ord.  iMng. :  The  stand  or  apparatus  for 
holding  or  supporting  a  candle. 

"CandeMykke.  Candelabrum,  lucernarium." — 
Prompt.  Pare. 

"  And  the  table  and  all  his  vessels,  and  the  candle- 
ttick  and  his  vessels,  and  the  altar  of  incense."— Exod., 
xxx.  27. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewish  Archceol.  :  A  golden  candelabrum 
diverging  above  into  three  branches  on  each 
side,  six  in  all,  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle.     (Exod.  xxxvii.,  17—24.)     Its  ap- 
propriate situation  was  in  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation, opposite  to  the  table  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tabernacle.    (Ibid,  xl.  24.) 

2.  New  Test.    (Fig.) :  A  church,  specially 
applied  to  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

"...  and  the  seven  candleiticki  which  thou  sawest 
are  the  seven  churches." — lien.  i.  20;  see  also  Ii.  1,  5. 

3.  Sot. :  Various  plants  with  more  or  less 
remote  resemblance  to  a  candlestick.    Spec. — 

(1)  Lady's   Candlestick:    A  plant,  Primula 
elatior.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

(2)  Devil's    Candlestick:    A   plant,    Nepeta 
glechorna.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

can'-  die  -wood,  s.  [Eng.  candle;  wood.] 
The  Jamaica  name  of  Gomphia  guianensis. 

*  can'-dlmg,  s.    Eng.  candle;  -ing.]    A  pro- 
vincial n;i  me  fora  supper  given  by  publicans  to 
their  customers  on  Candlemas  eve.   (Wright.) 

*  can   doc,  *  can-dock,  s.    [Eug.  can,  and 
dock  (q.vA] 

Botany ; 

1.  A  plant  or  weed  growing  in  rivers,  Nym- 
phcea    alba,    from  the  half  unfolded  leaves 
floating  on  the  water  being  supposed  to  re- 
semble cans. 

2.  Nuphar  lutea,  so  called  from  its  broad 
leaves,  and  the  shape  of  its  seed-vessel  like 
that  of  a  can  or  flagon.    (Britten  &  Hottand.) 


can '-dor.    can'  dour,  s.     [Lat.    candor  = 
whiteness  ;  candeo  =  to  be  white.] 
*  1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  white ;  whiteness. 
2.  Fig.  :  Frankness  ;  openness  of  heart. 

"  Such  was  their  love  of  truth. 
Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candour  too  I " 
:  Tatk,  ii.  M4. 


cand  -roy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  machine 
used  in  preparing  cotton  cloths  for  printing. 
It  spreads  out  the  fabric  as  it  is  rolled  round 
the  lapping  roller. 

can  dy,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  "se  candlr  =  to 
Ciindie  or  grow  candide,  as  sugar  after  boyling  " 
(Cotgrave);  Ital.  candire  =  to  candy  ;  candi  = 
candy;  zucchero  catuii  =  sugar-candy;  Arabic 
&  Pers.  qand  =  sugar  ;  qanduh  =•  sugar-candy ; 
quandi  —  sugared.] 
A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  preserve  with  sugar,  to  su^ir, 
to  coal  over  with  crystallized  sugar  (most  wn- 
monly  used  in  the  pa.  par.). 


*  IL  Figuratively: 

1.  (Applied  to  frost):   To  cover  over  with 
congelations,  to  crystallize. 

"  Th'  excessive  cold  of  the  mid  atr  anon, 
Ciindiet  it  all  in  balls  of  icy  stone." 

Da  Bartat,  Day  I 

•2.  To  coat  over  or  incrust  with  any  foreign 
substance. 

"I  have  seen  ...  a  skull  brought  thence,  which 
was  candied  over  witli  stone,  within  and  without"— 
Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  500. 

3.  To  sweeten  ;  cover  over  any  bitterness  or 
unpleasantness. 

"  This  candied  bitterest  tortures  with  delight  ' 

Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Piyche,  l.  1M. 

t  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  become  coated  with  sugar. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  become  congealed. 

candy  broad-sugar,  s.    Loaf  or  lump 
sugar.     (Scotch.) 

can'-dy(l),  tkhan-dy,  s.  [Tamil  and  Ma. 
layalam  kandi  ;  Mahratta  khandee  ;  from 
Sansc.  khand  =  to  divide,  to  destroy.]  A 
weight  in  use  in  India—  at  Madras,  500  Ibs.  ; 
at  Bombay,  560  Ibs. 


(2),  s.  A  a.  [Fr.  candi,  sucre  candi  ; 
8p.  candi,  azucar  cande;  Ital.  candi  or  zuo- 
chero  candi;  from  Arab,  and  Pers.  qand  = 
sugar,  sugar-candy  ;  from  Sans,  khanda  =  • 
piece  of  sugar,  khand  =  to  break.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Crystallized  sugar,  made  by 
boiling  sugar  or  syrup  several  times  to  render 
it  hard  and  transparent. 

"  Like  flies  o'er  candy 
Buzz  round."  Byron  :  Don  Juan,  xii.  81 

*  B.  As  adj.  (Fig.)  :  Candied  overexternally  ; 
sweetened  or  smoothed  over. 

"  Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  I  " 
Shaketp.  :l  henry  IV.,  i.  S. 

ean'-dy  (3),  *.  &  a.  [From  Candia  or  Crete,  a 
well-known  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
south-east  of  the  Morea.] 

candy-mustard,  s.  The  same  as  CANDY- 
TUFT (q.v.).  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

candy-tuft,  s.  A  name  applied  to  several 
species  of  Iberis  (q.v.).  The  name  was  origin- 
ally given  to  the  /.  umbellata,  first  discovered 
in  Candia. 

can'-dy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *  «.    [CANDY,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :   In 

senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  becoming 

candied  or  crystallized. 

cane  (1),  *  canne,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  canne  ;  O.  Fr. 
canes  (pi.)  =  woods  ;  canes,  canes,  keynes  = 
oaks  (Kelham)  ;   Wei.  cawnen  =  cane,  reed  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  cane  ;   Ital.  &  Lat.  canna  ;  Gr. 
Kdi'i-a  (kanna),  KO.VV*,  (kanne)  =  a  reed  or  cane, 
or  anything  made  from  it  ;  Arab,  qandt;  Heb. 
njpr  (qdneh).    See  II.  2.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  name  given  to  various  plants  with 
reedy  stems.    [II.  1.] 

(1)  Gen.  :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Specially  : 

(a)  The  rattan  (Calamus  rotang).  [CALAMUS, 
RATTAN.] 

(6)  The  sugar-cane  (Saccharum  ojficinarum). 

"  Has  Ood  then  given  its  sweetn.su  to  the  can*, 

Unless  His  laws  be  trampled  on—  in  valnT" 

Cowper  :  Charity,  1M. 

2.  Anything  made   of   small  plants  with 
reedy  stems. 

(1)  A  lance  or  dart  of  cane. 

"Judge-like  thou  sltt'st,  to  praise  or  to  arraign 
The  flying  skirmish  of  the  darted  can*." 

Dryden:  1  Confuett  of  Oranada,  L  L 


"\i--7-  Cmeptr:  Tatk,  IL  Ml  Dryden:  1  Contueit  of  Granada.  L  L 

fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «=  e.   ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 
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C2)  A  slender  walking-stick,  thicker  than  a 
switch  and  more  slender  than  a  stall'. 

"  With  cant,  extended  fur  I  sought 
To  steer  it  clone  to  land. ' 
Cowper :  The  Dog  aitd  the  Water  Lily. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  &  Com. :  A  name  for  various  endogen- 
ous plants  of  thin  but  tenacious  woody  stem. 
These   belong  chiefly  to    the   orders   Gram- 
mace.ii!  and  Palmaceee.    For  different  kinds  of 
"canes,"  see  bamboo,  rattan,  reed,  sugar-cane, 
&c. 

2.  Script. :  The  "  sweet  cane  "  of  Scripture, 
Heb.    H3PT  (qaneh)  (Isaiah  xliii.  24);  3DO  njjT. 
{qaneh  hattob)  lit.  =  the  good  cane  (Jerem.  vi. 
2o),  is  probably  a  grass,  Androjwgon  calamus 
<iromaticui,  which  is  a  native  of  India. 

"  Thou  hut  bought  me  no  meet  cane  with  money, 
.  .  ."— Iia.  xliiL  24. 

"  To  what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  incense  from 
8hel>a,  and  the  tweet  cant  from  a  far  country."— Jer. 
vi.  40. 

H  The  same  word,  qaneh,  is  translated 
oalamus  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  14,  and 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  19,  and  may  be  the  above-men- 
tioned Amlropogon;  or,  if  not,  then  Acorns 
calamus  (q.v.).  The  calamus  of  Exodus  xxx. 
23  is  in  Heb.  Oipa  njj?  (qeneh  bosem),  qeneh 
being  the  construct,  state  of  qaneh.  It  may 
be  Aconis  calamus.  The  reed  of  Isaiah  xxxvi. 

6  is  also  qaneh,  and  may  not  be  limited  to  one 
species. 

3.  Weights  £  Meas. :   A  measure  of  length 
used  in  some  parts  of  Europe.    At  Naples  it  is 

7  feet  3J  inches  ;  at  Toulouse,  5  feet  8|  inches, 
and  in  Provence  6  feet  5J  inches. 

4.  Hydraul. :  A   device  for  raising   water. 
(HYDRAULIC  CANE.] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
cane  ;  consisting  of  canes. 

cane-apple,  s.  A  plant,  Arbutus  Unedo. 
cane-brake,  s. 

1.  Lit. :   A  brake  or  thicket  composed  of 
cane  ;   wh  't  is  called  in  India  bamboo-jungle, 
or  anything  similar.    (Chiefly  American.) 

2.  Bot.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  Arundinaria. 

cane-gun,  s.  A  weapon  comprising  a  gun- 
barrel  with  its  discharging  devices,  arranged 
within  the  shaft  of  a  cane  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  walking- stick. 
iKnight.) 

cane-harvester,  .<.  A  machine  for  cut- 
tog  sugar-cane  or  sorghum  in  the  field. 
Essentially,  it  differs  but  little  from  the  CORN- 
HARVEST  KK  (q.v.). 

cane-hole,  s.  A  hole  or  trench  on  sugar 
plantations,  in  which  canes  are  planted. 

cane-juice,  s.  The  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. 

"The  first  of  these  writers  [Lucan]  in  enumerating 
Pomyey's  eastern  auxiliaries,  describes  a  nation  who 
made  use  of  the  cane-juice  as  a  drink."  —  Qrainger : 
Sugar-cane,  bk.  i.,  note. 

Cane-juice  bleacher:  An  apparatus  for  de- 
colourizing cane-juice  by  means  of  sulphurous 
acid  vapour.  (Knight.) 

cane-knife,  s.  A  knife  like  a  sword  or 
Spanish  machete.used  forcuttingstandi.,g  cane. 
It  has*  a  blade  from  18  to  24  inches  long,  and 
is  made  in  various  patterns  for  the  Southern 
or  South  American  market.  (Knight.) 

Cane-mill,  s.  A  machine  for  grinding 
sugar-cane  or  sorghum  stalks. 

cane  -  polishing,  a.  Polishing  or  de- 
signed to  polish  canes. 

Cane-polishing  machine :  A  machine  for 
polishing  the  hard  siliceous  cuticle  of  rattan- 
splints  after  they  are  split  and  rived  from  the 
cane.  [RATTAN,  CANE-WORKINQ  MACHINE.] 

cane-press,  s. 

Sugar-making:  A  machine  for  pressing  sugar- 
canes.  In  that  of  Bessemer  there  is  a  plunger 
reciprocating  in  a  trunk  into  which  the  cane 
is  introduced  transversely.  At  each  stroke  of 
the  plunger  a  length  of  cane  is  cut  off,  and 
jammed  against  the  mass  of  cut  cane,  which  is 
ultimately  drawn  out  at  the  open  end. 

cane-scraper,  s. 

Chair-making,  £c. :  A  machine  for  cutting 
away  the  woody  fibre  from  the  back  of  a  splint 
of  rattan,  to  make  it  thin  and  pliable.  (Knight.) 

cane-splitter,  s. 

Chair-making,  £c. :  A  machine  for  cutting 


and  riving  splints  from  rattan.    [CANE-WORK- 
INO  MACHINE.] 

cane-stripper,  s. 

Sugar-making :  A  knife  for  stripping  and 
topping  cane-stalks. 

cane-sugar,  «.    [SCOAR.] 

cane-trash,  s.  Refuse  of  sugar-canes  or 
macerated  rinds  of  cane,  reserved  for  fuel  to 
boil  the  cane-juice. 

cane-working,  a.  Working  or  designed 
to  work  cane. 

Cane-working-machine : 

Chair-making,  £c. :  A  machine  for  working 
cane.  (Used  specially  of  cane-splitters, 
planers,  scrajiers,  shavers,  dressers,  reducers, 
and  polishers.)  (Knight.) 

cane  (2),  cain,  kiln,  s.  &  a.  [From  Low 
Lat.  canum,  cana  =  tribute ;  GaeL  ceann  =. 
the  head.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  duty  paid  by  a  tenant  to 
his  landlord  in  kind.    (Jamiesnii..) 

B.  As  adj. :  Designed  to  be  given  to  a  land- 
lord, as  cane-cheese,  cane-fowls.  (CAIN,  CANAOE.] 

Cane,  v.t.     [From  cane  (I),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  a  chair,  £c. :.  To  affix  rattan  to  suit- 
able parts  of  it. 

2.  Of  a  person :  To  beat  with  a  cane  or  thin 
stick. 

"  Or  would  it  tell  to  any  man's  advantage  in  history 
that  he  had  cane  i  Thomas  Aquinas."— Dt  Ouincca : 
Workt  (ed.  1863).  ToL  it  p.  93. 

caned  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CANE,  •».] 

*  caned     (2),     a.       [Of    unknown    origin.] 
Moulded  or  turned  sour.    (Applied  to  vinegar 
or  ale.) 

"Caned.  Aridut."— Cathoi  Anglicum  (ed.  Herrtage) 

*  can-el  (1),  *can-ele,  -can  die,  *can- 
ylle,  s.  [Fr.  cannelle  ;  Sp.  canela;  Ger.  kaneel; 
Dan.  kanel;  probably  from  Lat.  canalis,  from 
the  hollowness  of  the  stalks.]    Cinnamon. 

"Ill  Arabia  is  store  mir,  and  cartel." — Trnita,  i.  99. 

*  can-el  (2),  *  chan-elle,  s.    [CANAL.  ] 

"  Canel  or  chanelle.    Canalit."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  canel-bone,  *  canelboon,  s.  [CANAL- 
BONE.] 

ca-neT-la,  s.  [Lat.  dim.  of  canna  =  a  reed, 
"from  the  "shape  of  the  rolled-up  bark.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Guttiferae,  but  of  which  the  affinities  are 
so  doubtful  that  it  has  been  made  the  type  of 
a  distinct  order,  Canellacese  (q.v.).  They  are 
ornamental  shrubs  or  trees.  Canella  alba  is  a 
common  West  Indian  aromatic  evergreen 
shrub.  It  is  called  also  Wild  Cinnamon. 

canella  alba,  s. 

Bot.  £  Com. :  The  botanical  and  commercial 
name  of  a  cheap  aromatic  bark,  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  Bahamas.  (Craig.) 

canella -bark,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  bark  of  Canella  alba.  [CANELLA.] 
It  is  called  in  the  Bahamas  White-wood  Bark, 
from  the  colour  of  the  trees  from  which  it  has 
been  stripped.  It  yields  by  distillation  a 
warm  aromatic  oil,  which  is  carminative  and 
stomachic.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  often 
mixed  with  oil  of  cloves.  (Lindley,  £c.) 

canella  de  chevro,  «.  The  Brazilian 
name  for  an  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  of 
Oreodaphne  opifera,  a  lauraceous  tree  growing 
abundantly  in  South  America  between  the 
Oronoko  and  the  Parime  rivers.  The  oil  is 
limpid  and  volatile,  of  a  yellow  wine  colour, 
an  aromatic  acrid  taste,  and  a  smell  as  if  old 
oil  of  orange-peel  had  been  mingled  with  that 
of  rosemary.  An  oil  which  gushes  copiously 
from  the  tree  itself  when  incisions  are  made 
into  it,  is  considered  to  be  a  powerful  discu- 
tient. 

can-el-la'-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat 
canella  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants  established  by  Von 
Martins,  though  not  universally  accepted  by 
other  botanists.  Calyx  leathery,  of  three  im- 
bricated sepals  ;  petals  five,  twisted  in  aesti- 
vation ;  stamens  about  twenty,  united  into  a 
column,  with  theauthers  sessile  on  the  outside; 
ovary  one-celled,  with  two  or  three  ovules. 
Of  doubtful  affinity.  Probably  akin  to  Bix- 
aceae.  (Lindley,  £c.)  [CANELLA.] 


can  el  le  a  -96-068,  a.  [Lat.  canella  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -aceous.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  order  of  plant*  of 
which  Canella  is  the  type.  (Craig.) 

ca'-nes,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  can  is  —  a  dog.] 

canes  venatici, *.  ?)'.  [Lat.  canes  =  dogs ; 
veiuitici  —  pertaining  to  hunting;  vennr  —  io 
hunt.) 

Astron. :  The  Greyhounds,  the  name  of  two 
northern  constellations,  in  which  Hevelius, 
by  whom  it  was  formed,  reckoned  twenty-Ova 
stars,  but  the  British  Catalogue  only  ten. 

t  ca-nes'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  canescens  ;  pr.  par.  of 
canesco  =  to  become  white,  canto  —  to  be 
white.]  Become  white  in  colour,  assuming  a 
white  colour. 

*  can'-e-vas,  *.    [CANVASS.] 

"  On  the  floor  y-caat  a  canerat." 

Chaucer  ;  C.  T..  12.M*. 

cang,  8.  [Chinese.]  A  wooden  collar,  gene- 
rally of  fifty  to  sixty  Ibs.  weight,  worn  round 
the  neck  as  a  legal  punishment  in  China.  It 
is  called  also  kea.  (Sir  George  Staunton,  J.  f. 
Davis,  £c.) 

can'-gan,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Fabrics :  Chinese  coarse  cotton  cloth.  It  is 
in  pieces  six  yards  long,  nineteen  inches  wide, 
and  has  a  fixed  currency  value.  (Knight.) 

can-gi'-ca,  s.  &  a.    [A  Brazilian  word.] 

cangica-wood,  s.  Called  also  in  England 
Angica.  It  is  of  a  rose-wood  colour,  and  is 
imported  from  Brazil  in  trimmed  logs,  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  As  a  variety 
in  cabinet  work  small  quantities  of  this  wood 
are  employed.  (Ure.) 

can'-gle  (g  silent),  v.i.  [Etym.  uncertain; 
perhaps  a  variant  of  jangle.]  To  quarrel, 
argue,  dispute ;  to  cavil. 

"Ye  r.nngle  about  uncoJt  kids."— Ramuiy :  Scotch 
Proa.,  p.  8L 

cang'-ler.s.  [Cangl(e);  -er.]  Ajangler.  (Scotch.) 

cang '-ling,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [C  ANGLE,  r.J 
(Scotcli.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  Jangling. 

"At  last  all  commeth  to  this,  that  wee  are  in  end 
found  to  haue  Iteeue  neither  in  moode  nor  figure,  but 
only  jangling  and  cangling.'—Z.  Boyd  :  Latt  BatttU. 
p.  5:K). 

B.  As  subst. :  Altercation. 

can-ic'-u-la,  can'-ic-ule,  «.  [Lat  eani- 
cula ;  dim.  of  canis  =  a  dog.] 

Astron. :  The  constellation  known  as  the 
Dog-stiir,  the  principal  star  in  which,  Sirius, 
rises  heliacally  between  the  15th  of  July  and 
20th  of  August. 

"Among  all  these  inconveniences,  the  greatest  I 
suffer  is  from  your  departure,  which  is  more  .irtl.uting 
to  me  than  the  canicule." — Additon :  Letter  in  Utf 
Student,  it  89. 

Can-lC'-U-lar,o.  [Fr.  caniculaire;  Lat.  cant- 
cu /arts; "from  canicM/a  =  a  little  dog  ;  dimin. 
of  canis  =  a  dog.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cani- 
cula,  or  the  Dog-star. 

canicular  days,  s.  pi.  The  dog-days— 
the  period  during  which  the  dog-star  rises  and 
sets  with  the  sun,  viz.,  July  to  August.  In 
old,  and  indeed  till  comparatively  recent  times, 
the  great  heat,  and  the  consequent  diseases 
which  are  prevalent  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
were  popularly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
this  star. 

"In  regard  to  different  latitudes,  unto  some  the 
canicular  days  Are  in  the  winter,  as  unto  such  as  an 
under  the  equinoctial  line;  for  unto  them  the  dog- 
star  ariseth  when  the  sun  is  about  the  tropick  of 
Cancer,  which  season  unto  them  is  winter."— ttromt : 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

canicular  year,  s.  The  Egyptian  year, 
computed  from  one  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog- 
star  to  another. 

can'-i-dca,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat  canis  =  a  dog, 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  mammals  belonging  to 
the  order  Carnivora  and  the  section  Digiti- 
grada.  The  muzzle  is  pointed,  the  tongue 
smooth,  and  the  claws  non-retractile,  the  last- 
named  character  distinguishing  it  from  the 
Felidse.  The  fore  feet  have  five  toes  each  and 
the  hind  ones  four.  Molar  teeth,  f^-J  or  |f>. 
The  camassial  has  a  heel  or  process.  It  con- 
tains the  Dogs,  Wolves,  Foxes,  and  Jackals.  It 
is  akin  to  the  Hysenidae  (q.v.). 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =€ 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zliun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous = shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 


c  ante— c  ar»  kerwort 


2.  ^alvwu. ;  CaniJae  have  been  found  in 
the  Eocene,  but  this  may  .lot  have  been  the 
first  appearance  of  the  family  in  geological 
time.  There  are  fossil  as  well  as;  recent  genera 
known. 

can '-ic,    can'-nie,   a.      [CANNY.^      jJentle, 
mild  ;  dexterous.    (Scotch) 

"  Then  eannir.  in  some  cozie  place, 
They  close  the  day. 

Burnt :  To  Janut  S^4/v 

-  ca-ni'-nal,  a.    [Lat.  caninvs.]    The  same  ai> 
CANINE  (q'.v.). 

"Too  much  caninal  anger  .  .  .'—Fuller. 

Ca'-nine,  a.  &  *.     [Fr.  canin ;  Lat.  caninus  = 
pertaining  to  a  dog ;  canis  =  a  dog.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  dogs, 
having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  a  dog ;  dog- 
'ike. 

"A  kind  of  women  are  made  up  of  canine  particles: 
these  are  .colds,  who  imitate  the  animals  outof  which 
they  were  taken,  always  busy  and  barking,  and  snarl 
»t  every  one  that  comes  in  their  way."— Addison. 

"Savages  now  sometimes  cross  their  dogs  with  wild 
canine  animals,  to  improve  the  breed.  '—Darwin  : 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  ch.  i..  p.  34. 

2.  Med. :  Unnatural,  insatiable. 

"It  may  occasion  an  exorbitant  appetite  of  usual 
things,  which  they  will  take  in  such  quantities,  till 


B.  As  subst.  :  A  canine-tooth. 

"The  more  perfect  quadrupeds  have  three  sorts  of 
teeth,  termed  incisors,  canines,  and  molars.  .  .  .  The 
canine*  follow  the  incisors,  and  occupy  an  interme- 
diate station  between  them  and  the  molars ;  they  are 
only  employed  in  tearing  or  holding  ;  hence  they  are 
chiefly  confined  to  quadrupeds  who  live  upon  animal 
matter,  and  are  wanting  in  the  herbivorous  ruminants, 
to  whom,  in  fact,  they  are  unnecessary."— Stminton  : 
Jfatural  History  qf  Quadrupeds,  i  7L 

canine-letter,  s.  The  letter  r,  from  its 
Bound. 

canine  -madness, ».    [HYDROPHOBIA.] 

canine-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  sharp-pointed  teeth  on  each 
•ide,  between  the  incisors  and  grinders,  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
dog. 

Can  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CANE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  flogging  with  a 
cane  ;  the  strokes  given. 

•  can  -ing  (2),  *  can -ynge,  *.    [Low  Lat. 

eanipulus.]  [CANED(2),a.]  The  act  of  becoming 

sour  or  moulded  ;  the  state  of  being  moulded. 

Canynge  of  ale:  Acor.     (Cathol.  Anglicum, 

ed.  Heritage.) 

"c&n'-I-ple,  t.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  canivel,  canivet, 
dim.  of  cant/  =  a  pen-knife.]  A  small  knife 
or  dagger.  (Ogilrie.) 

ca'-nis,  5.    [Lat] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  having  six 
npjier  fore-teeth  and  six  lower,  tusks  soli- 
tary, and  grinders  six  or  seven.    It  includes 
the  Common  Dog  (Canis  familiaris),  with  all 
his  varieties,  as  Spaniel,  Hound,  Greyhound, 
Pointer,    Setter,    Retriever,   &c.   (sen    these 
words),  the  Wolf  (Canis  lupus),  and  the  Jackal 
(Canis  aurtus).   The  Fox  is  often  named  Canis 
vulpes,  but  now  more  frequently  Vitlpes  vul- 
gar is.     The  genus  canis  is  spread  over  the 
whole  world. 

2.  Palaiont. :  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  genera  of  Canidae  in  a  fossil  state.    The 
typical  one,  Canis,  seems  to  exist  in  the  Mio- 
cene, and  abounds  in  the  Pliocene  of  North 
America. 

canis-major,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  greater  dog.] 
Astron. :  A  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  consisting,  according  to  the  British 
Catalogue,  of  thirty-two  stars.  Within  its 
limits  shines  the  brightest  fixed  star  in  the 
whole  heavens,  Sirius,  the  "Dog-star." 

[SlRIUS.] 

canis  minor,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  lesser  dog.] 
Astron. :  Another  southern  constellation, 
consisting,  acctrding  to  Ptolemy,  of  only  two 
stars,  but  according  to  the  British  Catalogue 
of  fifteen.  Its  chief  star  in  Procyon  (q.v.), 
which  is  of  tiie  first  magnitude. 

C&n'-Is-ter,  *.  [Fr.  canastre ;  Lat.  canistrum ; 
from  Gr.  Kavaa-rpov  (kanastron)  —  a  basket  of 
reeds  ;  navvy  (kanne)  =  a  cane,  a  reed.) 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  small    basket,    originally   made   of 
reeds. 

"  White  lilies  in  full  canisters  they  bring, 
With  all  the  glories  of  the  purple  spring." 

Dryden  :   Virgil;  Eel.  Ii.  «1. 

2.  A  metal  box  or  case. 

"  The  glittering  canister*  are  henp'd  with  bread. 
Viands  of  various  kinds  invite  the  taste." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  viL,  235-«. 

3.  A  tin  or  metal  box  or  case  for  holding 
tea,  toffee,  Ac. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  Metal  cases  containing  lead  or  iron 
Juliets,  which  burst  after  leaving  the  guns. 
[CASK-SHOT.] 

•  V  masked  battery  of  canister  and  grape  could  not 
have   achieved    more  terrible  execution."— Ditraeli : 
Conin.tbi/.  bk.  iv.t  ch.  xlv. 

*  2.  Cooperate :    An    instrument   used    by 
coopers  iu  racking  off  wine.    (Phillips.) 

*  3.  Weiyhts  and  Measures :   A  quantity  of 
tea,  75  to  100  Ibs.  weight.    (Phillips.) 

canister  v*iot,  s.    [CANISTER,  B.  1.] 

can  ker,  *  ca^  -ere,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  chancre ; 
Lat.  cancer  =  a  crab.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  cancer,  an  eating  or  corroding  ulcera- 
tion,  especially  in  the  mouth. 

(2)  Anything  material  which  eats  away  or 
corrodes.    [CANKER-WORM.] 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  corrupts  or  consumes. 

"O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from 
canter*/"— Shakes*  :  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  i 

"It  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many  men's  estates, 
which,  in  process  of  time  breeds  a  public  poverty."— 

(2)  Bust.    (Wright.) 

(3)  A  mental  wound  or  sore. 

"...  heal  th'  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  mauy." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  Y.  2. 

(4)  Corruption,  virulence. 

"  As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows. 

So  his  mind  with  cankers" 
Shakeip. :  Tempest,  iv.  1  (iu  some  editions). 
"  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thought?." 

Ibid-.tUenrv  VI.,  L  i. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  The  same  as  CANKER-WORM  (q.v.). 

"...  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells." 

Shaketp.  :  Tun  Gent.,  L  1. 

2.  Botany : 

*  (1)  Rosa  canina,  the  Dog-rose. 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  the  hedge  than  a  rose 
in  his  grace."— Shakeip. :  Much  Ado.,  L  3. 

(2)  Papaver  rhasas,   the    Red    Field-poppy, 
from  its  red  colour  and  its  detriment  to  arable 
land. 

(3)  Leontodon   taraxacum,   Dandelion.      [In 
Dut  Cancker-bloemen.]    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(4)  A  toadstool.     (Wright.) 

(5)  A  fungus  growing  on  and  injuring  trees. 
[CARCINOMA.] 

"  The  calf,  the  wind-shock,  and  the  knot. 
The  canker,  scab,  scurf,  sap,  and  rot" 

Evelyn. 

3.  Farriery: 

(1)  A  disease  of  the  horse's  foot,  often  in- 
curable, generally  originating  in  a  diseased 
thrush.     It  consists  of  a  fungous  excrescence 
with  fibrous  roots. 

(2)  A  disease  in  the  ears  of  dogs. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

canker-bloom,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Dog-rose  or  Wild-brier.  [CANKER, 
B.,  2  (1).] 

*  canker  blossom,  s.   A  worm  or  cater- 
pillar eating  away  fruit,  &c.    (Lit.  &  Jig.) 

"  O  me  !  you  luygler  I  yon  canker  blossom  I 
You  thief  of  love  ;  what,  have  you  come  by  n  ight  ?  " 
Sltaketp. :  Mid.  flight's  Dream,  ill  2. 

canker-flower,  s.  A  plant,  Rosa  canina. 
(Heywood :  Love's  Mistress,  1636.)  (Briton  £ 
Holland.) 

*  canker-fly, ». 

Enlom. :  An  insect  feeding  on  fruit. 

"There  be  of  flies,  caterpillars,  canker  fliet,  and  bear 
Hie*."—  Walton:  Angler. 

canker-fret,  s. 

1.  Copperas. 

2.  An  ulcer  or  sore  in  the  mouth. 


canker-nail,  s.  A  strip  of  flesh  torn 
back  above  the  root  of  a  finger-nail ;  a  hang- 
nail. (Jamieson.) 

canker-root,  s.  A  plant,  the  Common 
Sorrel.  (Nemnich.) 

canker-rose,  s.  Two  plants,  (1)  Papaver 
Rhaiaa  and  (2)  Rasa  canina. 

canker-worm,  s. 

1.  Lit.    Entom.  :    A  caterpillar,  especially 
that  of  the  Geometer  moths. 

"  And  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years  that  the  locust 
hath  eaten,  the  cankerworm.  Mid  the  cateruiller, .  .  .'* 
-Joel  ii.  25. 

"  The  canker-worm}  upon  the  passers-by. 

Upon  each  woman  s  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ;  The  Poet's  Tnl*. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  corrupts  or  cor- 
rodes. 

"  A  huffing,  shining,  flatt'ring,  cringing  coward, 
A  canker-worm  of  peace,  was  raised  above  him.  * 
Dtu'ny :  The  Orphan,  i.  3. 

can'-ker,  r.t.  &  i.    [CANKER,  s.] 
t  A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  corrode,  consume,  or  eat  away 
as  rust. 

"Tour  gold  and  silver  is  cankered;  and  the  nut  ot 
them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  .  .  ." — James  V.  3. 
*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  corrode,  corrupt,  undermine. 

"  Restore  to  God  his  due  iu  tithe  and  time ; 
A  tithe  purloiu'd  cankers  the  whole  estate." 

Herbert. 

2.  To  pollute,  infect 

".  .  .  an  overgrown  estate,  the  t  is  cankered  witbj 
the  acquisitions  of  rapine  and  exaction."— AMuon. 

t  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  cankered,  to  be  eater* 
away  by  rust,  as  by  a  canker. 


2.  Fig. :  fo  become  corrupt 

"  As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers." 

tiiiakesp. ;  Tempest,  iv.  L 

*  can'-ker-bit,  a.    [Eng.  canker,  and  bit  at 
bitten.] 

1.  Lit. :  Touched  or  eaten  with  canker. 

2.  Fig. :  Consumed  away  by  anything  veno- 
mous or  slanderous. 

"  Know,  thy  name  is  lost, 
By  treason's  tooth  baregnawn  and  cankerbit." 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  S. 

can'-kered,  *  can  ker  rit,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[CANKER,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  Eaten  away  with  canker. 
*  2.  Fig.  :  Envenomed,  cross,  peevish,  peiv 
verse. 

"  Nor  satisfyit  of  hir  auld  f urie  nor  wroik, 
Rolling  in  uiynd  full  mony  rmikerrit  bloik." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  148,  4. 
"...  »will!  a  wicked  will; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  canker'd  graiulam's  will  1" 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  ii.  L 
"  The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state, 
Starved  by  thai  indolence  their  mines  create." 

Covtper :  Charity,  63. 

*  can'-kered-ly,     *  can  -kard  ly,    adtt 
[Eng.  cankered;  -ly.]   Venomously,  spitefully. 

"  Our  wealth  through  him  wait  many  times  the  woratv 
So  cankardlv  he  had  our  kin  in  hate." 

Mir.  far  Hag.,  p.  401. 

can'-ker-ing,  pr.  par.ka.    [CANKER,  v.] 
A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 
t  B.   As  adj. :  Corroding,  consuming,  de- 
stroying. 

"  And  In  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing." 

Byron  :  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  1 

can'-kcr  ous,  a     [Eng.  canker;  -orw.] 
1.  Lit. :  Eating  or  corroding  as  a  canker, 
t  2.  Fig. :  Consuming,  destroying,  wearing 
out. 

"  Another  species  of  tyrannick  rule. 
Unknown  before,  whose  cankerous  shackles  seiz'd 
The  enveuom'd  soul."        Tlumaon  :  Liberty,  pt  IT. 

C&n'-ker-weed,  s.  [Eng.  canker;  weed.]  A, 
name  sometimes  given,  especially  in  the  East 
of  England,  to  various  composite  plants,  spec, 
to  (1)  Senecio  Jacobceti,  (2)  S.  sylvaticus,  (3)  S. 
tenuifolius. 

can'-ker- wort,  can'-cer-wort,  s.    [From 

Eng.  canker  and  wort ;   A.  8.  wyrt,  wurt  =  an 
herb,  a  plant.]    Several  plants,  viz. : 

1.  (Of  the  single  form  Cankerwort) :  Leonto- 
don  Taraxacum. 

2.  (Of  both  forms): 

(1)  Linarla  spuria.    (2)  L.  Elatine.    (Britten 
it  Holland.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  -  e ;  ey  -  a.     qu  --  kw. 
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can'-ker-y,  *  can'-kry,  a.   [Eng.  canker ;  -y.] 
L  Lit.:  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a 
canker. 

IL  Figuratively: 

L  Worn,  eaten  away,  as  though  by  a  canker. 
"It  [the  MS.)  bad  the  plain  mark  of  age,  the  Ink 
being  turned  brown  and  cankry."—  Woyan,  in  Burton  t 
Genuineness  of  Lord.  Clarendon  I  Hist.,  p.  140. 

2.  Peevish,  perverse,  cantankerous. 

can-kri-en'-I-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Primulaceee,  consisting  of  a 
single  species  from  Java — a  beautiful  alpine 
plant,  with  erect  radical  leaves,  often  half  a 
foot  in  diameter,  verticillate  nodding  flowers, 
and  erect  fruit  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

can  - na  (1),  s.    [Lat.  canna  ;  Gr.  icdwa,  tcavvr) 
(kannd,  kanne)  —  a  reed.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to,  if 
not  even  typical  of,  the  endogenous   order 
Marantaceae.    [CANNACE^.]    They  have  beau- 
tiful red  or  yellow  flowers.    Canna  indica  is 
the  Indian  shot  or  Indian  bead,  a  native  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  ;  it  is  common  and 
in  flower  most  of  the  year  in  Indian  gardens. 
The  seeds  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  and  they  moreover  furnish  a  beautiful 
but  not  a  durable  purple.   A  kind  of  arrowroot 
is  extracted  in  the  West  Indies  from  a  species 
believed  to  be  C.  Achiras.    The  fleshy  cornis  of 
some  cannas  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  Peru,  and 
according  to  Von  Martius,  those  of  C.  auran- 
tiaca  glauca  and  others  are  diuretic  and  dia- 
phoretic, acting  like  orris-root. 

2.  PI. :  Jussieu'snameforan  old  endogenous 
order  of  plants,  now  separated  into  two,  viz., 
Zingiberacese  and  Marantaceae  (q.v.) 

t  can'-na  (2),  s.  &  a.    [Contracted  from  Scotch 

amUOC/l"(q.V.).] 

canna-down,  s.    [CANNACH.] 

Can'-na,  v.  [Eng.  &  Scotch  can ;  Scotch  na 
=  not.~]  Can  not,  or  cannot.  (Scotch.) 

"Troth,  Sir,  I  canna  weel  ray— I  never  take  heed 
whether  my  company  be  lang  or  short,  if  they  make  a 
lang  bill'— Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xzxii. 

t  can'-na-bic,  a.  [Lat.  ran  nab  is  =  hemp.  ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hemp. 

cannabic-composition,  s. 

Arch. :  A  composition,  the  basis  of  which 
Is  hemp,  amalgamated  with  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, prepared  and  worked  into  thick  sheets. 
From  it  ornaments  in  high  relief  are  formed 
by  the  pressure  of  metal  discs,  and  are  less 
than  half  the  weight  of  papier  mdche.  It  is 
thin  and  elastic,  and  adapted  for  walls  of 
houses.  It  will  stand  a  blow  of  a  hammer, 
or  the  effects  of  weather,  and  admits  of  being 
painted,  varnished,  or  gilded. 

•can'-na-bie,  *.    [CANOPY.] 

"Item,  aue  cannabie  of  grene  taffetie,  freinyeit 
with  grene,  quhilke  may  serve  for  any  dry  staill  or  a 
bed. •'—  Inventories,  A.  1461,  p.  138. 

can-na-bin-a'-ce-ze,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  can- 
nabis "=  hemp,  and  fern.  pL  adj.  sun",  -acece.} 

Bot. :  Hempworts,  an  order  of  plants,  of  the 
Urtical  alliance.  They  have  a  solitary  sus- 
pended ovule,  and  a  hooked  exalbnminous 
embryo  with  a  superior  radicle.  They  inhabit 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Only  two  genera  are  known,  Cannabis  or 
Hemp,  and  Humulus  or  Hop.  (Lindley.) 

Can  -  na-  bine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  cannabinus  —  per- 
taining to  hemp ;  Gr.  xan/c^u-os  (kannabinos), 
from  Kafva/3tf  (kannabis)  =  hemp.] 

*  A.  A$  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  hemp ; 
hempen. 

B.  As  subs'.  :  A  narcotic  gum  resin  ob- 
tained from  the  hemp  (Cannabis  saliva). 

C&n'-na-blS,  s.    [Lat.  cannabis;  Or.  Kawo/Ji? 

(kannabis)  =  hemp.] 

1.  Bot.  :   A  genus  of  plants,    the   typical 
one  of  the  Caunabinaceae.      Cannabis  saliva 
is  the  Common  Hemp.      It  is  a  native  of 
India  and  Persia.    The  dried  plant  or  por- 
tions of  it  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India, 
under  the  names  of  Gunjah  or  Bhang,  and 
are  used  by  the  natives  as  stimulants  and 
intoxicants ;  the  former  is  smoked  like  to- 
bacco, the  latter  is  pounded  with  water,  so  as 
to  make  a  drink.    [HEMP,  BHANG.] 

2.  Pharm.  :  [HEMP.] 

can    na  -90-80  (Agardh),  can'-ne-se  (R. 
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Brown),  s.  pi.    [From  Lat.  canna  (q.v.),  a 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece  or  -ece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  endogenous  plants,  now 
more  commonly  called  Marantacese  (Marants) 
(q.v.). 

can'-nach,  s.  [Gael,  canach  =  cat's  tails ; 
moss-crops.] 

Bot. :  Cotton-gfaas(Eriophorumvaginat'um). 
(Linn.) 

"  Cannach  is  the  Gaelic  name  of  a  plant  common  in 
moory  ground,  without  leaf  or  lateral  outshoot  of  any 
kind,  consisting  merely  of  a  slender  stem  supporting 
a  silky  tuft,  beautifully  white,  and  of  glossy  bright- 
neaa."— Mn.  Grant:  I'oemt,  N.  p.  116. 

can  -nagh,  con -nagh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfuL] 
A  disease  to  which  hens  are  subject,  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  so  stopped  that  the  fowl  can- 
not breathe,  and  a  horn  grows  on  the  tongue  ; 
apparently  the  Pip.  (Scotch.) 

can'-nas,  can'-nes,  s.    [CANVAS.] 

"  A  puff  o'  wind  ye  endna  get, 
To  gar  your  cannai  wag/' 

faemt  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  10. 

canned,  a.  [Eng.  can,  s.]  Preserved  or 
packed  in  cans  or  tins.  (Chiefly  American.) 

"  We  have  many  eminent  native  firms  of  preparers 
of  'tinned'  and  'canned'  provision*."— Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Oct  16,  1880. 

*  can'-nel  (1),  «.    [CHANNEL.] 

can  nel  (2)  (Eng.),  can-nell  (Scotch),  s.  &  a. 
[Eng.  cannel  is  a  corruption  of  candle.] 

cannel -coal,  candle -coal  (Eng.), 
cannell  coal,  candle-coal  (Scotch),  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  the  species  called  by 
Dana  Mineral  Coal.  It  is  bituminous  and 
often  cakes.  It  has  little  lustre  ;  its  colour  is 
dull  bluish  or  grayish  black.  On  distillation 
it  furnishes  forty  to  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  vola- 
tile matter.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
oils.  Parrot-coal  and  Horn-coal  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  Canuel-coal.  (Dana.) 

•  can-nei  (3),  s.    [CANEL,  s.] 

"  Aromaticks,  of  cannel,  cardamoms,  clove*,  ginger," 
4c. — St.  Germain :  Koyal  Physicia.it,  p.  60. 

cannel- waters,  s.pl.    Cinnamon-waters. 

"Aquavitae  with  castor,  or  tryacle-water, — cannel- 
water,  and  celestial  water."— St.  Gtrmain:  Royal  Phy- 
rician,  p.  SO. 

can'-nell,  s.    [CANAL.] 

cannell- bayne,  s.    [CANAL-BONE.] 

can'-ne-quin,  s.  [Local  oriental  name.] 
A  kind  of  white  cotton  cloth  made  in  the  East 
Indies,  about  eight  ells  long. 

cann'-e  ry,  «.  An  establishment  for  the 
putting  of  meat,  fish  or  fruit  into  hermetically 
sealed  cans  or  tins ;  also  called  a  canning 
factory. 

can-net,  ».  [Fr.  canette,  dirnin.  of  cane  =  a 
duck.] 

Her. :  A  charge  in  coats  of  arms  in  which 
ducks  are  represented  without  beaks  or  feet 

can'-nl-bal,  *  can'-I-bal,  s.  &  a.  [Sp. 
canibaJ,  a  corruption  of  Caribal  =  a  Carib. 
The  form  of  the  word  has  been  influenced  by 
the  Lat.  cants  =  a  dog ;  caninus  =  pertaining 
to  a  dog,  as  descriptive  of  or  applicable  to  the 
low  or  revolting  practice  of  cannibalism. 
Brought  from  America  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
or  in  the  16th  century.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  eats  human  flesh,  a  man-eater ; 
an  anthropophagite. 

"  The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat ; 
The  anthropophagi."       Shaketp. :  Othello,  L  3. 

2.  One  of  the  lower  animals  that  feeds  on 
its  own  species. 

B.  At  adjective: 

L  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  man-eater. 
*  2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  anything  exceedingly 
barbarous  or  revolting. 

"Cannibal  terrour  has  been  more  powerful  than 
family  influence."— Burke  :  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let. 2. 

can'-nl-bal-I^m,  s.  [Eng.  cannibal;  and 
suffix  -ism  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  practice  of  eating  human 
flesh  ;  man-eating. 

"  The  Scythians  esteem  cannibalim  a  sober  and 
religious  custom."— Chrifiin  Kelifion't  Appeal  to  the 
Bar  of  Keaton,  it  87.  (Latham.) 

2.  Fig. :  Barbarity,  atrocities. 

"Unless  a  warm  opposition  ...  to  the  spirit  of  pro- 
scription, plunder,  murder,  and  cannibalism,  be  ad- 
verse to  the  true  principles  of  freedom."— Burke. 


*  can'-ni-bal-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  cannibal ;  -fy.l 

In  the  manner  of  or  like  a  cannibal. 

"Had  be  l*en  cannibally  given,  be  might  have 
broiled  and  eaten  him  too."— Shaketp.:  Coriolanut.  iv.s. 

can  -ni-kin,  s.  [Dim.  of  Eng.  &  Scotch  can, 
s.  (q.v.).]  A  drinking  vessel.  (Scotch.)  (foem» 
of  Uth  Cent.) 

can'-nl-ly',  adv.  [Scotch  canny,  cannie;  -1y} 
Skilfully,  cautiously,  dexterously. 

".  .  .  whereas,  if  he  had  had  a  wee  bit  rinuin  ring 
on  the  snaffle,  she  wud  ha'  rein'd  as  cannily  as  a  &uT 
ger's  pownie."— Sco«  .-  Waverley,  ch.  xlvtt. 

can'-nl  ness,  s.    [Scotch  canny;  -ness.] 

1.  Caution,  forbearance,  moderation  in  con- 
duct. 

"He  is  not  likely  to  carry  himself  with  any  canni- 
nea  in  time  coming."— Baillie  :  Letter!,  i.  ««. 

2.  Crafty  management. 

"When  the  cannineu  of  Rothcs  h»*  brought  In 
Montrose  to  our  party,  his  more  than  urdintuy  and 
civil  pride  made  him  very  hard  to  be  guided,  '—/laiilie . 
Letter*,  II.  82. 

can-ning,  s.  (CAN  (2),  v.}  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  preserving  meat,  fish,  fruit,  Ac.,  by 
sealing  up  in  cans  or  tins. 

*  can'-nlp-er,  s.    [A  corruption  of  callipers.] 
Callipers. 

"The  square  is  taken  by  a  pair  of  cannipen."— 
Mortimer:  Hutbnndry. 

can  -nle,  s.    [CANDLE.]    (Scotch.) 

can  -non  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  ca?io»  =  a  law,  rule, 
decree,  ordinance,  canon  of  the  law  .  .  .  also 
the  gunne  teamed  a  cannon  ;  also,  the  barrell 
ofanygunne.  (Cotgrave.)  Skeat  thinks  that 
the  spelling  with  two  n't  may  have  boen 
adopted  to  create  a  distinction  between  the 
two  uses  of  the  word.  A  doublet  of  CANOV 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
•1.  A  tube.    [CANON.] 
2.  A  piece  of  ordnance.    [II.] 
"  If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannon*  overcharged  with  double  cracks." 

Shakap.  :  Uactieth,  L  1 
"Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roan." 

Scott  .•  The  rition  of  Dan  Roderick,  T.  M. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  conical  tube  of  iron,  brass,  or 
steel  for  discharging  projectiles.    Its  external 
parts  are  called  cascabel,  first  re-inforce,  second 
re-inforce,  chase,  muzzle.    It  is  supported  on 
carriages  by  short  arms  on  each  side,  forming 
part  of  the  gun,  called  trunnions.  The  bore  may 
be  cylindrical  or  chambered,  smooth  or  rifled. 
It  may  be  loaded  at  breech  or  muzzle.  It  was  first 
introduced  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  made  of  longitudinal  iron  bars  hooped 
with  rings ;  charge  contained  in  a  separate 
chamber  placed  in  a  socket  in    the  breech ; 
shot  of  lead,  iron,  or  stone.     Used  by  Edward 
III.,  at  Calais,  1346;  in  the  field  at  Cressy, 
1346 ;   by  Venetians,  at  Chioggia,  1366 ;  at 
Bruges,  by  the  Gantois,  1382;  and  at  Constan- 
tinople, by  Turks,  in   1394.    Brass  guns,  in- 
troduced in   the    fifteenth   century,   as   the 
"  Messenger,"  at   Aberystwith,    throwing  a 
301b  shot ;  the  "  King's  Daughter,"  atHarlech, 
one  of  4",  11  is.       Mons  Meg,  at   Edinburgh, 
calibre  twenty  inches  ;  the  Great  Gun  of  Client, 
twenty-six  inches  ;  the  English  guns  at  Mont 
S.  Michel,  fifteen  inches  and  nineteen  inches, 
are  bombards  of  this  period.    Designations  of 
guns :  Cannon  Royal,  Bastard  Cannon,  Half 
Cartham,  Culverins,  Demy-Culverins,  Basilisk, 
Serpentine,   Asjiik,   Dragon,  Syren,  Moyens, 
Rabinet,  Falcon,  Falconet,  and  Baker;  the 
last  three  for  field  service.    Sixteenth  century : 
hollow  bronze   and    iron  guns  first  cast  in 
England  (1521  and  1547)  ;  made  very  long  and 
charged  with  meal-powder ;  portable  "  hand- 
cannon"  and    small  breech-loaders,    as  the 
"Paterara/'still  used;  siege-guns  threwa79Ub. 
shot.    Seventeenth  century  :  lighter  field-guns 
and  cartridges  invented  ;  Gustavus  Adolphus 
employed  copper  guns  covered  with  leather  or 
rope.      Eighteenth  century :  guns  cast  solid 
and  then  bored  ;  carronades  introduced.  Nine- 
teenth century :  Rifled  field-guns   first   em- 
ployed, in  1859  ;  since  then  rifling  and  later 
breech-loading  applied  to  all  calibres.    [GuN.] 

2.  Mack. :  A  metallic  hub  or  sleeve,  fitted 
to  revolve  on  a  shaft,  or  with  it. 

3.  Printing :  A  large  size  of  type,  used  for 
bills,  posters,  &c.    [CANON,  3.] 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

cannon-ball,  s. 

Mil.  :  Applied  generally  to  all  iron  projec- 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9*1111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;   sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  snan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,   sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  -  shus.    -ble,  -pie,  &c.  =  bel,  pel* 
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tiles  fired  from  smooth-bore  ordnance.    They 
con.si.st  of  solid  and  hollow  cast-iron  shot,  steel 
or  wrought-iron  shot,  grape,  case,  sand  shot, 
common  shells,   diaphragm   shrapnell  shells, 
improved    shrapnell    shells,    Martin's  shells, 
carcasses,  light  balls  (ground  and  parachute), 
and  smoke  balls.     Stink  balls  and  poisoned 
balls  were  formerly  used  by  barbaric,  nations. 
"  Like  feather-bed  'twizt  cattle  waU. 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball." 

Butler:  Budibrai. 

Cannon-ball  tree  : 

Dot.  :  A  name  given  to  a  South  American 
tree  —  Couropita  gulaneiisis  —  from  the  large  size 
and  globular  shape  of  its  fruit.  It  belongs 
to  the  order  Lecytliidacese.  The  fruit  is 
vinous  and  pleasant  when  fresh,  but  emits  an 
Intolerably  offensive  odour  when  in  a  state  of 
decay.  It  is  known  in  Cayenne  as  the  "  Abri- 
cot  Sauvage,"  i.e..  Wild  Apricot.  The  shells 
are  used  as  drinking  utensils  ;  the  seeds  are 
eaten  by  monkeys.  (LindUy,  <tc.) 

cannon  bone,  canon-bone,  «. 

Farriery  : 

1.  The  metacarpal  bone,  between  the  knee 
aud  fetlock  .joint  of  the  fore-leg. 

2.  The  metatarsal  bone,  between  the  hock 
and  fetlock  joint  of  the  hind-leg. 

*  cannon  bullet,  s.    A  cannon-ball. 

"  the  !i  xt  -tars  are  so  remote  from  the  earth,  that,  if 
a  ftnn  :it-f>'il'"l  should  come  from  one  of  the  fixt  stars 
with  as  swift  a  motion  as  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  it  would  be  700.000  years  in 
coining  to  the  earth."—  Lock*:  Element!  of  Natural 


cannon-casting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :    Casting  or  designed  to  cast 
cannon. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  art  or  operation  of  casting 
a  cannon.    The  moulds  for  brass  cannon  are 
formed  by  wrapping  a  long  taper  rod  of  wood 
with  a  peculiar  soft  rope,  over  which  is  applied 
a  coating  of  loam,  which,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, is  dried  over  a  long  tire,  a  templet  being 
applied  to  form    the  proi>er   outline.     This 
model  is  made  about  one-third  longer  than  the 
gun  is  to  l>e.      It  is  next,  when  dry,  black- 
washed,  and  covered  with  a  shell  of  loam  not 
less  than  three  inches  thick,  secured  by  iron 
bands,  which  is  also  carefully  dried.      The 
model  is  next  removed  by  withdrawing  the 
taper  rod  and  the  rope,  and  extracting  the 
pieces  of  loam.    The  parts  for  the  cascabel 
and  trunnions  are  formed  upon  wooden  models, 
and  then  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  shell  ; 
bandies,  dolphins,  or  ornamental  figures,  are 
modelled  in  wax,  and  placed  on  the  clay  model 
previous  to  moulding  the  shell,  from  which 
they   are    melted  out  before    casting.     The 
nieltel  metal  is  then  admitted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mould  through  two  gates,  one  on  each 
side,  or  in  some  similar  way.    Cannons  are 
made  solid,  and  are  then  bored  by  being  made 
to  revolve  around  a  drill.    (Knight,  £c.) 

cannon-clock,  s. 

Ordnance  :  A  cannon  with  a  burning-glass 
over  the  vent,  so  as  to  flre  the  priming  when 
the  sun  reaches  the  meridian.  Such  pieces 
were  placed  in  the  Palaia  Royal  and  in  the 
Luxembourg,  at  Paris.  (Knight.) 

cannon-lock,  «. 

Ordnance:  A  contrivance  placed  over  the 
touch-hole  of  a  cannon  to  explode  the  charge. 

cannon-metal,  s.  The  same  as  GUN- 
METAL  (q.v.). 

cannon-mouth,  s. 

Saddlery  :  A  round  but  long  piece  of  iron,  a 
part  of  the  bit,  designed  to  keep  the  horse  in 
subjection.  [CANON-BIT.  ] 

cannon-pinion,  «. 

Horol.  :  A  squared  tubular  piece,  placed  on 
the  arbor  of  the  centre-wheel,  and  adapted  to 
bold  the  minute-hand. 

cannon  proof,  >.  &  a. 

*  A.  As  substantive  :  A  state  of  safety  from 
cannon-shot  ;  hence,  generally,  safety. 

"If  I  might  stand  still  in  cannon-proof,  and  have 
fame  fall  up»n  me,  I  would  refuse  it"—  Brnim.  i  FL  : 
Xing  and  no  King. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Proof  against  the  attacks  of 
cannon. 

*  cannon  royal,  *. 

Ordnance  :  An  old  grade  of  service-cannon, 
•4  inches  bore,  66-pounder  ;  a  carthoun. 

cannon-shot.  *. 

*  1.  A  cannon-ball. 


"He  reckons  those  for  wounds  that  are  made  by 
bullets,  although  it  be  a  cannon-lhot."—  Ifiteman : 
Surgery. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  ball  can  be  pro- 
jected from  a  cannon. 

cannon-stove,  s. 

Heating  apparatus :  A  cast-iron  stove,  some- 
what cannon-shaped,  the  lower  portion,  or 
bosh,  forming  the  fire-pot,  and  the  upper  a 
radiating  surface.  It  has  no  flues  proper,  but 
the  stove-pipe  stands  upon  the  top,  encircling 
the  thimble. 

can '-non  (2),  *  can'-nom,  5.  [A  corruption 
of  Fr.  carambole.] 

Billiards:  A  stroke  in  which  the  player's 
ball  touches  each  of  the  other  two  bulls  in 
succession. 

*  can'-non  (1),  v  t.  k  i.  [CANNON  (1),  s.]  The 
same  as  to  CANNONADE  (q.  v.). 

can'-non  (2),  v.i.    [CANNON  (2),  s.] 

Billiards  :  To  make  the  stroke  described 
under  CANNON  (2),  s. 

can -non- a de,  s.  [Fr.  ca.nonnnde,  from 
canon.]  A  continued  discharge  of  cannon- 
balls  against  a  town,  fortress,  &c. 

"A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till  the 
evening."— Macautay:  ffiit.  Kng.,  ch.  X7i. 

can  non  a  de,  v.i.  &  i.    [CANNONADE,  «.] 
I.  Trans. :  To  attack  or  batter  with  cannon, 

to  discharge  cannon  against. 
tIL  Intrant.:  To  discharge  cannons  or  heavy 

artillery. 


can-non-a  -ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CANNON- 
ADE, t>.] 

can-non-a'-ding,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [CAN- 
NONADE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

"The  Duke  of  Savoy  lost  no  time,  hut  continued 
cannonmling  the  place,  while  the  fleet  came  up  to 
bombard  it  —Burnet:  Own  Time,  an.  1707. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discharging  cannon, 
a  cannonade. 

can-non  e  er,  *  can  non  ie  r,  s.  [Fr.  <•«- 
nonnier,  from  canon.  ]  The  gunner  or  artillery- 
man who  manages  the  laying  and  firing  of  a 
cannon. 

"  It  is  an  old  tradition  that  those  that  dwell  near  the 
cataract  of  Nilus  are  struck  deaf ;  but  we  find  no  such 
effect  in  cannomeri,  nor  millers,  nor  those  that  dwell 
upon  bridges."— Bacon  :  Workt;  Nat.  Bitt.,  cent  ill, 
i  276,  p.  194. 

'  can-non-e'er-mg,  s.  [CANNONEER,  s.]  The 
act  or  science  of  shooting  with  a  cannon,  bom- 
barding. 


Society. 

*  can  -non-ing,  s.    [CANNON,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  loud  noise  caused  by  cannons. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  loud  noise,  as  of  cannons. 

"Nay,  the  loud  cannoning  of  thunderbolts, 
Screekinz  of  wolves,  howling  of  tortur'd  ghosts, 
Pursue  thee  still."  Brewer:  Lingua,  i  L 

'can  now,  *can  nowe.s.  [CANOE.]  A  canoe. 

"They  have  abundance  of  monoxrlos  or  cannmri, 
which  pass  through  narrow  channels."  —  Randolph: 
State  of  the  Morea,  p.  15  (1686). 

"A  boat  like  the  rannnaei  of  Imlp  " 

W.  Broane:  Britannia' t  Pattorali,  L  2. 

can'-nu-la,  «.    [Lat.  cannvla  =  a  little  pipe 
or  tube  ;  cumin,  of  canna  —  a  cane,  a  pipe.] 

Surgery  :  A  small  tube  introduced  by  means 
of  a  stilette  into  a  cavity  or  tumour  to  with- 
draw a  fluid. 

*  can'-nn-lar,  o.    [Lat.  cannula.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  tube  or  pipe  ;  tubular. 

can  ny,  can'  me,  *  can-na,  *  kan-ny,  a. 

&  adv.    (Scotch.)    [CAN,  v.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ofpersont: 

1.  Knowing,  wise,  far-seeing. 

"I  trust  in  Ood,  to  use  the  world,  as  a  canny  or 
cunning  master  doth  a  knave-servant."— Rutlterford: 
Lett..  P.  I.  ep.  IL 

2.  Attentive,  wary,  skilled. 

"  His  wife  was  a  canna  body,  and  could  dress  things 
very  weel  for  ane  in  her  line  o'  business."— Tale*  of  my 
Landlord,  ii.  107. 

3.  Possessed  of  knowledge  supposed  by  the 


vulgar  to  proceed  from  a  preternatural  origin, 
possessing  magical  skill.  (South  of  Scotland.) 

"  He  gave  these  persons  to  understand,  that  his  namt 
was  Elshender  the  Recluse;  but  his  popular  epithet 
soon  came  to  be  Canny  Elshle,  or  the  wise  Wight  of 
Mucklestaue-Moor." — Taletqfmy  Landlord,  i.  89. 

4.  Fortunate,  lucky.  (Used  in  a  superstitious 
sense.) 

IT  In  this  sense  frequently  used  negatively, 
and  applied  to  a  person  or  thing  with  whom  it 
is  as  well  not  to  have  anything  to  do. 

"  She  fley'd  the  kimmers  ane  and  a',— 
Word  gae'd  she  was  na  kanny." 

Ramtav  :  I'oemt,  L  171. 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Prudent,  cautious,  wise. 

"The  Parliament  is  wise,  to  make  In  a  tv/miy  and 
safe  way.  a  wholesome  purgation,  that  it  may  be  tiwe- 
ou»."—Baillie :  Lett.,  IL  138. 

2.  Artful,  cr.ifty. 

"  Mr.  Marshall,  the  chairman,  by  fanny  con  vcy.uiee. 
got  a  sub-committee  nominate  according  to  hut  lAiud. 
—Haillit :  Lett.,  ii.  67. 

3.  Fortunate,  lucky. 

"  No 
In  the  o'erflowing  ocean  spread 

Ramtay  :  Poemt,  i.  324. 

1  See  also  I.  4. 

4.  Safe,    not  dangerous  ;    not  difficult  to 
manage.    Thus  "  a  canny  horse"  is  one  that 
may  be  ridden  with  safety. 

"  Ye  ne'er  was  donsie. 
But  namely,  tawie.  quiet,  an1  cannie. 

Burnt .-  The  Auld  Farmer  t  Salutation. 

B.  Asadv. :  In  a  canny  manner  ;  cautiously, 
prudently. 

"  Speak  her  fair  aud  canny,  or  we  will  have  a  ravelled 
hasp  on  the  yaru-wimlles."— Scott :  The  Pirate,  ch.  Y. 

"  There— that  will  do  !— canny  now,  lad— canny  now." 
lltid.  :  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

canny-moment,  cannie  moment,  *. 

The  designation  given  in  Scotland  to  the  time 
of  fortunate  child-bearing ;  otherwise  called 
"the  happy  hour."  lu  Angus,  "canny 
mament. " 

"  Ye'll  he  come  in  the  canny  moment  I'm  thinking, 
for  the  utird's  servant— rade  express  by  this  e'en  to 
fetch  the  howdie,  aud  he  Just  staid  the  drinking  o'  twa 

Eints  o'  tippeuy,  to  tell  us  how  my  leddy  was  ta'en  wf 
er  pains.  —.Scott ;  Ouy  Manntring,  ch.  ii. 

canny-wife,  cannie  wife,  s.    A  com* 

mon  designation  for  a  midwife.    (Scotch.) 

"The  canny  wines  came  there  conveen'd. 
All  in  a  whirl." 

Forbei :  Domini*  Deposed,  p.  ML 

can  ny-ncss,  s.    [CANNINESS.] 

*  ca-noa,  s.    [Obsolete  form  of  CANOE  (q.v.).] 

ca-noe',    *  ca-noa,    *  can-now,    *  can- 
no  we,  s.  &  a.     [S]i.  canoa,  probably  a  West 
Indian  or  Caribbean  word.] 
A.  .-Is  substantive : 

1.  Originally :  A  kind  of  boat  in  use  among 
uncivilised  nations.    It  is  made  either  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  or  of  pieces  of 
bark  or  hide  joined  together.    Some  of  the 
larger  size  carry  sails,  but  they  are  generally 

?  repelled  with  paddles.  The  North  American 
ndian  makes  his  canoe  of  cedar-wood  covered 
•with  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the  white  birch  sewn 
together.  The  Indians  of  the  plains  used 
buffalo-hide.  In  the  wooded  regions  devoid 
of  birch  the  canoe  was  a  shaped  and  hollowed 
log,  which  was  probably  the  primeval  form 
throughout  the  world.  The  canoes  of  thS 
Feejees  are  double,  of  unequal  size,  the 
smaller  serving  as  an  outrigger.  Large  ones 
are  100  feet  in  length.  Captain  Cook  estimated 
the  naval  force  of  the  Society  Islands  at  1,700 
war-canoes,  manned  by  68,000  men.  (Kniylit, 
<tc.) 

"  In  a  war  against  Semlramls  they  had  four  thousand 

monoxyla  or  canoet  of  one  piece  of  timber."— Arbuth- 

not :  On  Coin*. 

2.  Now:  A  very  little  boat,  narrow  in  the 
beam,  propelled  by  paddles.     It  is  generally 
of  wood,  but  may  be  of  galvanised  iron,  caout- 


chouc, and  evnn  of  paper.    An  ordinary  gentle- 
man's canoe  is  about  13  feet  long,  26  inches 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6«» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  09  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu     kw. 
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wide,  12  inches  deep,  and  has  a  "  comber"  of 
two  inches.  The  opening  in  the  deck  in  which 
the  voyager  places  himself  is  4  feet  long  and 
1  foot  8  inches  wide.  A  canoe  for  two  persons, 
sitting  face  to  face,  should  be  about  two-thirds 
larger.  The  late  Mr.  John  McGregor  travelled 
many  thousand  miles,  chiefly  in  Eastern 
waters,  in  his  famous  canoe  named  the 
Rob  Boy.  The  Royal  Canoe  Club  was  founded 
in  1866. 
B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

canoe-birch,  canoe  birch,  s.  A  kind 
of  birch — Bet  via  papyracea, 

canoe-wood,  canoe  wood,  s.  A  mag- 
noliaceous  plant— the  Tulip-tree  (Liriadendron 
tulipifera). 

ica-nd'e,  v.i.  [CANOE,  s.]  To  row  or  paddb  in 
a  canoe. 

ca-noe  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CANOE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  the  same  sense  as  the 
verb. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  science  of  rowing 
or  paddling  a  canoe. 

ca-noe'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  canoe,  and  sufT  -i*t 
Vq.v.).]  One  who  rows  or  paddles  in  a  canoe. 
{American.) 

*  can-ois,  o.    [CANOUS.] 

can'  on  II),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  canon;  Gr.  KO.VWV 
(kaiwn)  =  (1)  a  straight  rod  or  bar,  (2)  a  rod 
used  in  weaving,  (3)  a  rule  or  level  used  by 
masons  in  building.  Metaphorically  a  rule  as 
for  the  guide  of  conduct.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  the  books  received  as  the  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  ;  KOI/T)  (kane)  or  K.O.VVT)  (knnne)  = 
A  reed  or  cane.  ]  [CANNON.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rule,  a  regulation,  a  law. 

"What  is  it,  for  example,  that  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  fiction  which  oliserves  all  the  on'oiu  of 
probability  .  .  .  and  a  true  narrative?"— Leuri*:  Cred- 
ibility of  tin  Early  Roman  Bittory  (1855),  ch.  xiv. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  rule  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

2.  That  which  is  established  by  rale.     [II. 
<i)  1  (I)-] 

3.  A  person  bound  by  rule.    [II.  (i)  2  (l)i] 
IL  Technically: 

(i  )  EcdesioL,  Ch.  Hist.,  Ac, : 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  The  ordinances  made  by  ecclesiastical 
councils  for  the  regulation  of  religious  matters. 
[CAXOS-LAW.] 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  By  an  ancient  canon,  those  who  ministered  at  the 
altars  of  Got!  were  forbidden  to  take  auy  part  in  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment" — Vacaulay  ;  Mitt. 
Eny.,  ch.  xxii. 

*  (b)  Spec. :    The  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  as  the  rule  of  life  for  those  clergy  who 
reside  in  community. 

*  (2)  The  list  or  catalogue  of  saints. 

(3)  Of  the  mass : 

That  part  of  the  Mass  which  begins  after 
the  Sanctus  with  the  prayer  2'e  igitur,  and 
ends,  according  to  some,  just  before  the  Pater 
noster,  according  to  others,  just  before  the 
consumption  of  the  elements.  The  name 
canon  is  given  to  this  part  of  the  Mass  because 
it  contains  the  tixed  rale  according  to  which 
the  sacrilice  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be 
offered.  (Addis  £  Arnold.) 

2.  Of  persons: 

(a)  In  the  same  sense  as  (2). 

(1)  In  the  Church  of  Rome:  (b)  A  member  of 
•n  order  of  religious  persons  intermediate 
between  the  regular  monks  and  the  secular 
clergy.  The  canons  lived  together,  ate  at 
the  same  table,  joined  in  united  prayer  at 
stated  hours,  but  did  not  take  vows  like 
those  of  the  monks,  besides  which  they  offi- 
ciated in  certain  churches.  Chrodegang, 
Bishop  of  Metz,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  order. 
At  first  the  members  were  called  Fratres 
Dominici  (the  Lord's  brethren),  but  afterwards 
canons.  Lewis  the  Meek  caused  rales  to  be 
drawn  up  for  their  guidance  by  the  Council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  A.D.  817,  and  instituted  an 
order  of  canonesses.  Having  become  corrupt, 
efforts  for  their  reformation  were  made  by 
Nicolaus  II.  in  the  Council  at  Rome,  A.D. 
1059.  About  the  same  time,  some  canons 


influenced  by  Ivo,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  renounced  private  property,  and 
became  virtual  monks.  Hence  arose  the  dis- 
tinction between  secular  and  regu'nr  canons, 
the  former  obeying  the  rule  of  Nicoluus  II. 
and  the  latter  following  that  of  Ivo.  Ivo's 
rale  being  almost  the  same  that  St.  Augustine 
had  before  introduced  in  his  see,  the  regular 
canons  were  often  called  Canons  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  or  simply  Canons  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  tlie  twelfth  century  mutual 
jealousy  created  a  long  and  bitter  controversy 
between  the  monks  and  the  canons.  An  effort 
was  made  in  the  17th  century  to  restore  the 
monastic  and  semi-monastic  orders  to  their 
pristine  purity,  and  the  Refonned  Canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustine  arose.  Three  other 
regular  orders  were  alx>lished  in  1668  by  Pope 
Clement  IX.  (Mosheim.) 

(2)  In  the  Church,  of  England :  A  certain 
dignitary  in  cathedral  churches ;  a  residentiary 
member  of  a  cathedral  chapter. 

"  Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air. 

And  lones  to  lie  a  canon  there. 

A  canon  I  that'll  a  place  too  mean  : 

No.  doctor,  you  shall  l«  a  dean. 

Two  dozen  canntu  round  your  «tall. 

And  you  the  tyrant  o'er  them  all"         Svift. 

^  The  name  Cannon.  Street  in  London, 
having  reference  to  the  cathedral  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  is  an  indication  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  words  cannon  and  canon. 

(11)  Biblical  Criticism  £  Church  History  : 
Those  books  of  Scripture  which  are  re- 
ceived as  inspired  and  canonical,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  apocrypha.  [II.  1.] 

"  Canon  also  denotes  those  books  of  Scripture,  which 
are  received  as  inspired  and  canonical,  to  distinguish 
them  from  either  profane,  apocryphnl.  or  disputed 
books.  Thus  we  say,  that  Genesis  is  part  of  the  sacred 
canon  of  the  Scripture."— Aylife :  Parergon  Jura 
Canonici 

If  It  is  also  applied  to  any  one  of  the 
canonical  epistles  (q.v.). 

1.  Old  Testament  Canon :  The  ancient  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  ordinarily  attributed, 
on  the  authority  of  Jewish  Talmudic  tradi- 
tion, to  Ezra  (Esdras  of  the  Apocrypha),  and 
the  most  modern  research  admits  that  he  at 
least  took  the  first  step  in  the  work  by  lend- 
ing strong  public  sanction  to  the  Pentateuch, 
and  giving  it  increased  currency  (Ezra  vii.  6, 
10,  11 ;  Neh.  viii.  1-8,  13-18  ;  1  Esdr.  viii.  3, 
7,  9,  19,  23  ;  ix.  39,  40,  42,  45,  46  ;  2  Esdr.  xiv. 
21,  22,  25,  26). 

A  great  addition  to  this  first  canon  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  Nehemiah,  of  whom  it  is 
said  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  "  The  same  things  also 
were  reported  in  the  writings  and  commen- 
taries of  Neemias,  and  how  he,  founding  a 
library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the 
kings  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and 
the  epistles  of  the  kings  concerning  the  holy 
gifts."  By  these  designations  probably  were 
meant  the  books  from  Joshua  to  2  Kings  in- 
clusive, the  four  greater  and  most  of  the 
minor  prophets,  with  some  of  the  Psalms. 

A  third  canon  seems  hinted  at  in  2  Mace.  ii. 
14  :  "  In  like  manner  also  Judas  gathered  to- 
gether all  those  things  that  were  lost  by  rea- 
son of  the  war  we  had,  and  they  remain  with 
us."  By  Judas  is  meant  Judas  Maccabseus. 
His  canon  seems  to  have  added  Proverbs, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  some  of  the 
Psalms,  &c.,  or,  speaking  broadly,  the  books 
called  Kethubim  in  Hebrew,  or  in  Greek 
Hagiographa.  Doubts  about  the  canonicity 
of  parts  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  whole  of  Ee- 
clesiastes,  Canticles,  Esther,  and  Proverbs, 
were  not  set  at  rest  till  a  decision  in  their 
favour  was  obtained  from  the  Jewish  Synod 
of  Jabneh,  or  Jamnia,  about  A.D.  90.  Jose- 
phus  soon  afterwards  arbitrarily  fixed  the  Old 
Testament  books  at  twenty-two,  to  make  them 
agree  in  number  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  the  Talmud  at  twenty-four,  lie- 
cause  that  is  the  number  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. All  the  thirty-nine  books  in  our  modern 
Bibles  found  a  place,  separate  or  combined,  in 
those  enumerations.  Jerome  also,  like  Jose- 
phus,  made  twenty-two,  a  number  which  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  much  enlarged 
by  taking  in  the  Apocrypha.  [APOCRYPHA.] 

2.  New  Testament  Canon :  The  germ  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  New  Testament  canon 
was  in  existence  when  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  was  written(2  Pet.  iii.  15, 16).  About  A.D. 
144  the  "heretic"  Man-ion  came  from  Ppn- 
tus  to  Rome,  bringing  with  him  a  collection 
of  sacred  books,  viz.,  the  Gos[>el  of  St  Luke 
and  ten  Pauline  epistles,  those  of  Timothy 
and  Titus  being  omitted.    According  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson,  the  idea  of  an    inspired 
New  Testament  canon  and  of  a  Catholic  church 


came  into  exis'enee  together  abont  170  A.D. 
The  canon  which  then  grew  uj>  consisted  of 
two  parts,  the  Gospel  [TO  evayyeAioi/  (to  euan- 
gelinn)']  and  the  Apostle  [o  diroo-roAot  (ho 
apostolos)],  the  former  containing  the  four 
gimpels,  the  latter  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
thirteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  one  of  St.  Peter, 
one  of  St.  John,  and  the  Revelation.  The 
canon  of  Muratori,  about  the  same  date, 
differs  in  omitting  1  Peter  and  including  2  and 
3  John,  as  also  Jude.  Irenreus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertulhan,  had  all  their 
separate  canons.  Origen,  about  A.D.  254, 
recognised  three  classes  of  books  —  those 
generally  admitted,  those  not  authentic,  and 
those  doubtful.  Similarly  Eusebius,  A.D.  340, 
divided  the  sacred  writings  into  three  classes 
—  those  generally  received  [ojioAoyou/xefo  (ho- 
molagoumena)'],  those  controverted  [ai/riAe- 
yon(va  (untilegomfiM)"],  and  those  heretical. 
The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  it,  except  that  the  Apo- 
calypse was  ignored,  was  settled  by  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  A.D.  307,  and  confirmed  by  the 
14th  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  one  of  the 
members  present  at  which  being  the  cele- 
brated Augustine.  (Dr.  Samuel  Davidson: 
Canon,  etc.)  [BIBLE.] 
(ill)  Law: 

1.  Eccles.  Law :  [CANON  LAW]. 

2.  English  Civil  Law:   A  rule.    Used  spe- 
cially in  the  expression  Canons  of  inheritance, 
which  are  the  rules  regulating  the  descent  of 
real  property  when  the  owner  or  "  purchaser" 
dies  intestate.    The  Act  of  Parliament  deter- 
mining  such  cases  is  3  and  4,  Win.  IV.,  c.  106. 
(Whartan.) 

(iv)  Music :  A  species  of  musical  composi- 
tion, written  according  to  strict  rule  (hence  the 
term),  in  which  the  different  voices  take  up 
the  same  melody,  one  after  another,  either  at 
the  same  or  at  a  different  pitch. 

"  A  canon  at  the  unison  becomes  a  round,  if  the 
antecedent  has  a  cadence  before  the  entry  of  the  con- 
sequent."— Statner  i  Barrett. 

(v)  Printing :  A  size  of  type  equal  to4-lines 

Canon 

SPECIMEN"  OF  CANON  TYPE. 

pica,  probably  so  called  from  having  been  first 
employed  in  printing  the  canons.     It  is  used 
for  posters  and  handbills. 
(Vi)  Math. : 

1.  A  general  rule  for  resolving  all  problems 
of  the  same  kind. 

2.  A   set  of  mathematical  tables,   as   "a 
canon  of  logarithms,"  "  a  canon  of  sines,"  &C. 

(vii)  Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  binding 
np  wounds. 

(Viii)  Farriery :  Canon-bone.  [CANNOH- 
BONE.] 

(ix)  Mech.  :  The  part  of  a  bell  by  which  it 
is  suspended  ;  otherwise  called  the  ear. 

B.  As  aaj.  :  (See  the  compounds). 

*  canon  bitt,  s.     That  part  of  the  bit 
which  is  placed  in  the  horse's  mouth. 
"  A  poodly  person,  and  could  manage  fair 
His  stubborn  steed  with  canan  bitt  .  .  ' 

Sptiuer :  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  ff. 

canon-law,  s.  The  body  of  ecclesiastical 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  canons. 

"  This  Is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon-lam  of  our  foundation." 

Hilton :  Comut,  80S. 

History  of  the  Canon  Law : 

(1)  Before  the  Reformation:  A  community, 
civil  or  religious,  no  sooner  comes  into  exist- 
ence than  it  requires  rules  for  its  government, 
and  those  first  formed  require  to  be  modified 
and  developed  and  added  to  during  the  whole 
period  that  the  community  exists.  Hence  the 
first  genus  of  the  canon  law  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  apostolic  times,  whilst  its  complete 
development  took  place  at  the  period  when 
the  power  of  the  Papacy  reached  its  height 
The  oldest  canons  are  called  Apostolic  canons 
(q.v.).  The  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Nice 
(A.D.  325),  Constantinople  (A.D.  381),  Ephesus 
(A.D.  431),  and  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  obtained 
civil  sanction  by  decree  of  Justinian.  Till  the 
twelfth  century  the  canon  law  consisted  mainly 
of  these  canons  collected,  together  with  the 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Popes,  from  Siricius,  A.D.  398,  to  Atha- 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  So.  =  bel,  del. 
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nasius  IV.,  A.D.  1154.  In  A.D.  1114  Ivo,  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  commenced  to  collect  the  decrees 
made  by  popes  and  the  cardinals  ;  Gratian,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  methodised  the  collection, 
and  published  it  in  1150.  There  followed  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  in  A.D.  1234.  [Dc- 
CRKTAL  ]  Next  came  the  "Sext"  of  Boniface 
VIII  ,  A.D.  1298  [SEXT],  the  Clementines 
or  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.,  A.D.  1308 
[CLEMENTINE],  and  the  Extravagants  of  John 
XXII..  A.D.  1317.  [EXTRAVAGANT.]  These, 
with  some  more  recent  "  Extravagants,"  con- 
stitute the  "  Corpus  Juris  Canonici"  (The 
Bi  >Jy  of  Canon  La  w).  Some  lawyers  graduated 
in  canon  and  others  in  civil  law,  while  not  a  few 
did  so  in  both.  As  the  fully-developed  canon 
law  greatly  exalted  the  ecclesiastical  over  the 
civil  power,  it  was  never  very  cordially  ac- 
cepted by  the  English  Parliament,  and  there 
was  a  national  canon  law  composed  of  lega- 
ting and  provincial  constitutions. 

(2)  Since  the  Reformation  :  By  25  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  19,  repealed  by  1  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  8,  but 
re-enacted  by  1  Eliz.,  c.  1,  a  revision  of  canon 
law  was  ordered,  and  only  those  parts  of  it 
were  left  binding  which  were  not  repugnant  to 
the  common  or  statute  law.  In  the  27th  year 
of  Henry  VIII.,  degrees  in  canon  law  were 
abolished,  not  however  by  Parliament,  but  by 
mandate.  In  1603.  under  James  I.,  certain 
ordinances  analogous  to  canons  were  enacted 
by  the  clergy,  but  never  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament.  It  has  therefore  been  adjudged 
that  where  they  introduce  anything  new  they 
are  not  binding  on  the  laity. 

canon-lawyer,  s.  One  skilled  in  or 
practising  canon-law. 

canon-type,  s.    [CANON,  II.  v.] 

*  canon  wise,  a.  One  learned  in  ecclesias- 
tical law. 

"...  nvtled  and  raffled  by  an  insulting  and  only 
canon-ante  prelate  .  .  ."— Hilton  :  Of  Reformation  in 
England,  bk.  i. 

*  can  -on  (2),  s.    [CANNON.] 

canon  (3)  (pron.  can-yon),  s.  [Spanish.]  A 
mountain  gorge,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
a  river  or  stream,  used  principally  of  such 
gorges  or  ravines  in  North-Western  America. 

*  cSn'-O'n-ess,  s.    [Fr.  chanoinesse ;  Low  Lat. 
caiionissa ;   from  canon,  and  fern.  suff.  -issa.] 
A  woman  who  holds  a  canonry,  or  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  order  of  canens. 

"There  are.  In  popish  countries,  women  they  call 
secular  carumeaet,  living  after  tbe  example  of  secular 
canons."— A  yliffe. 

*  ca-nd'-nl-al,  a.    [CANON.]    Canonical. 
ca-n5n'-ic,carnSn'-i-cal,*can-6n-Ique', 

a.    [Fr.  canonique  ;  Eng.  cation ;  -ic,-tcaJ.] 
L  Pertaining  to  or  according  to  the  canons. 
"  With  neither  hands,  nor  feet,  nor  faces, 
Put  in  the  right  canonic  places." 

Hoare :  Turnpenny  Poitbag. 

2.  Constituting  or  contained  in  the  canon  of 
Holy  Scripture.      As  a  distinctive  term  ap- 
plied to  the  received   Scriptures,  first  used 
by  Origen,  Opp.  v.  3,  p.  86  (ed.  de  la  Rue). 
(Trench  :  6n  tlte  Study  of  Words,  p.  90.) 

3.  Fixed  or  regulated  by  the  caucus. 

4.  Spiritual  ;  ecclesiastical. 

ca  .  onical  books,  or  scriptures,  s.  pi. 
Those  i">!>k.s  which  compose  the  canon  of 
Scripture. 

canonical  epistles  *.  pi.  The  catholic 
or  general  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 

canonical-hours,  s.  pi. 

1.  Stated  hours  appointed  by  the  canons  in 
the  Roman  Church  for  devotional  exercises. 
They  are,  Matins,  Lauds,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext, 
Nones,  and  Vespers,   with  Compline.     (See 
these  words.) 

2.  The  hoars  (8  a.m.— 3  p.m.)   in   which 
marriage    can    be    legally  performed   in   an 
English  parish  church. 

*  canonical  letters,  s.  pi.  Letters  which 
formerly  passed  between  the  orthodox  clergy, 
as  testimonials  of  their  faith,  to  keep  up  the 
Catholic  communion  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  heretics. 

canonical  life,  «.  The  rule  of  life  pre- 
Bcrilied  for  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in 
community. 

canonical  obedience,  s.  The  submis- 
sion due  from  the  inferior  clergy  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors. 


canonical  punishments,  s.  pi.  Those 
spiritual  punishments  which  the  Church  may 
inflict,  as  excommunication,  degradation, 
penance,  &c. 

*  canonical  sins,  s.  pi. 

In  the  Ancient  Church:  Those  for  which 
public  penance  was  inflicted,  as  idolatry, 
murder,  adultery,  heresy,  &c. 

ca-non -I-cal-ly, adv.    [Eng.  canonical;  -ly.] 

*  1.  According  to  or  in  a  straight  line. 

"I  defy  him  to  go  on  coolly,  critically,  and  canoni- 
cal? planting  his  cablwges  one  by  one  in  straight 
lines."— Stemt :  Trot.  Shandy. 

2.  In  a  canonical  manner  ;  according  to  the 
canons  or  canonical  law. 

"  It  is  a  known  story  of  the  friar,  who  on  a  fasting 
day  bid  his  capon  be  carp,  and  then  very  canonical!!/ 
eat  it."— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*  ca-n8n'-*-cal-ness,  ».      (Eng.  canonical; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  canonical  or  in 
accordance  with  canonical  law. 

"How  then  is  the  Church  an  infallible  keeper  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  which  hath  suffered  some  books  of 
canonical  Scripture  to  be  lust?  and  others  to  lose  for 
a  long  time  their  being  canonical,  at  least,  the  neces- 
sity of  being  so  esteemed,  and  afterwards,  as  it  were 
by  tbe  law  of  Poaliminium  hath  restored  their  autho- 
rity and  canonicalnea  unto  them."— Chilling tmrth  : 
Religion  of  Protettantl,  pt.  i. ,  ch.  a. 

ca-non'-i-cals,  s.  pi.  [CANONICAL.]  The  full 
robes  of  a  clergyman,  as  appointed  by  the 
canons. 

*  ca-non'-I-cate,  s.      [Fr.   canonical ;   Low 
Lat.  canonicatus.]     The  dignity  or  office  of  a 
canon ;  a  canonry. 

"  The  church,  willing  to  testify  the  high  opinion  she 
entertained  of  his  merit,  presented  him  with  a  eanont- 
cote  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris."— Berington  :  Abelard, 
p.  18. 

can-dn'-I-ci,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  canonicus;  from 
canon  =  a  rule.  ] 

Music :  A  name  given  to  followers  of  the 
Pythagorean  system  of  music,  as  opposed  to 
Musici,  the  followers  of  the  Aristoxenian  sys- 
tem. [PYTHAGOREANS.]  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

can-on-if'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  canoniciU.}  The 
quality  of  being  canonical  or  in  accordance 
with  the  canons  ;  canonicalness. 

"The  canonicity,  that  is,  the  divine  authority,  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  .  .  ."— ffevman:  De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine,  bk.  iii.,  §  4. 

ca-non  -i-sa' -tion,  s.    [CANONIZATION.] 

can'-on-ist,  s.  [Fr.  canoniste.]  A  professor 
of  canon-law. 

"  Of  whose  strange  crimes  no  Canonitt  can  tell 
In  what  commandment's  large  contents  they  dwell" 

Pope :  Satiret  of  Dr.  Donne,  Sat.  it.  43-4. 
"Among  the  priests  who   refused  the  oaths  were 
some  men  eminent  in  the  learned  world,  as  gramma- 
rians, chronologists,  ciinonliti,  and  antiquaries." — Ma- 
caulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  can-dn-is'-tlc,  a.    [Eng.  canonist,  suff.  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  canonist. 

"  They  became  the  apt  scholars  of  this  canoniitic 
exposition."— Milton :  Tetrachordon. 

*  can  on  is  tre    (tre  —  ter),  s.      [Eng. 
canonist ;  -re  =  -er.]    A  canonist. 

"  Caton  and  Canoniitres  counseillen  us  to  leve." 
Langland:  P.  Plowman,  4,793. 

can  on  iz  a  tion,    can  on  is  a  tion,  s. 

[Fr.  canonisation  ;   Ital.  canon izzazione;  from 
Low  Lat.  canonize  =  to  canonize.] 

1,  The  act  of  canonizing  or  enrolling  any 
person  in  the  canon  or  list  of  saints.    In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  this  is  preceded  by 
beatification.     The  practice  of  giving  saintly 
honours  to  deceased  Christians  arose  among 
the  common  people.    In  the  9th  century  some 
restraint  was  put  upon  it  by  the  ecclesiastical 
councils.    The  first  instance  of  the  enrolment 
by  the  Roman  bishop  of  a  deceased  person 
among  the  saints  was  that  of  Udalrich,  Bishop 
of  Augsburg,  by  John  XV.,  in  A.D.  993.    In 
the  third  Lateran  Council,  A.D.  1179,  the  right 
of  conferring  such  honour  was  limited  to  the 
Pope. 

"  It  is  v-ry  suspicions,  that  the  Interests  of  particu- 
lar families,  er  churches,  have  too  great  a  sway  in 
canonization*." — Addiitiin. 

"  Even  at  the  canonization  of  a  saint,  .  .  ."—Mill : 
Liberty,  ch.  11. 

2.  The  state  of  being  canonized. 

can  on  izc,  can  on  isc,  v.t.  [Fr.  cawoni- 
ser;  8p.  canonizar;  Ital.  canonizzare ;  Low 
Lat.  canonizo  =  to  enrol  in  a  canon  or  list ; 
canon.  =  a  list,  register.] 


L  Literally: 

1.  To  enrol  any  person  in  the  canon  or  list 
of  saints  ;  to  declare  any  person  a  saint. 

".  .  .  would  give  my  frank  consent  to  his  being 
canonized."— Scott :  St.  Konan'i  Well,  ch.  xxvi. 

*  2.  To  instill  in  any  ecclesiastical  dignity 
or  office. 

"  Thus  was  the  pope  canonitrd 
With  great  honour,  and  intronlsed  " 

dower:  Conf.  Amant.,  !.  J54. 

*  3.  To  rate  as  highly  as  if  included  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture. 

"  Bathsheba  was  so  wise  a  woman,  that  some  of  her 
counsels  are  canonized  for  divine."— Bishop  nail: 
David" t  End.  (Latham.) 

IL  Figuratively:  To  raise  to  the  highest 
rank  of  honour  and  glory. 

"...  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us." 

Shalceip. :  Trail.  *  Ore*,,  il  8. 

can   on  ized,    can   on  ised,    *  can-on- 

yz-yde,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CANONIZE.] 

can  611  iz  er,  can'  on  is  cr,  s.  [CAN- 
ONIZE.] He  who  canonizes,  or  raises  any 
person  to  the  rank  of  a  saint. 

can  on  iz  Ing,  can  on -is '-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [CANONIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substan. :  Canonization. 
"  If  the  people  resolve  to  take  him  sainted  at  the 
rate  of  such  a  canonizing,  I  shall  suspect  their  calender 
more  than  the  Gregorian."— Milton  :   A  miner  to  futon 
BMtWA 

can'-on-rjf,  «.  [Eng.  canon,  and  suff.  -ry 
(q.v.).]  The  dignity,  position,  or  emoluments 
of  a  canon ;  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

"Bishops  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
sees  in  Scotland,  in  order  that  divines  not  ordained  by 
Bishops  might  be  allowed  to  hold  rectories  and  canon- 
riet  in  England."— MtcaiUay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xliL 

t  oan'-on-ship,  s.  [Eng.  canon,  suff.  -ship 
(q.v.).]  The  same  as  CANONRY. 

"As  a  canonthip  is  given  by  the  giving  of  a  book, 
.  .  ."— Baxter :  Inf.  Baptitm,  p.  322. 

can'-6"-pied,  *  can  o-pyed,  a.  [CANOPV.J 
Covered  with  a  canopy.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

Ca-nd'-pUS,  s.  [Lat.  Canopus  (Pliny);  Or. 
K.a.i>i»fto>i  (kanobos)  (Ptolemy).]  The  name  of  a 
city  in  Egypt. 

Astron. :  The  name  giv«n  to  the  bright  star 
in  the  constellation  Argo.  It  is  a  Argo  navig. 
It  is  situated  in  the  rudder  of  the  imaginary 
ship.  It  is  never  visible  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Lamps  which  outburu'd  Canojna." 

Tennyson  :  D.  qf  f.  Women,  146. 

can'-6-py?  s.  [Ital.  canope;  O.  Fr.  conopie; 
Fr.  caiMfie  =  a  tent,  canopy  ;  Lat.  conopeum  ; 
Gr.  Ktavomiiiai'  (konopeon)  =  abed  with  curtains 
to  protect  from  mosquitoes,  &c.  ;  xuivutf/ 
(konops)  =  a  mosquito.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  covering  of  state  over  a  throne  or 
bed. 

"There  William  and  Mary  appeared  seated  under  a 
canopy."— Macau/tig  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  heavens  or  the  clouds. 

"  The  cloud  canopy  above  us  may  be  thick  enough  to 
shut  out  the  light  of  the  stars."— TyndaU:  Frag,  of 
Science.  3rd  ed.,  t.  8. 

(2)  Applied  to  any  natural  arch  or  covering. 

"...  through  the  high  canopiet  of  trees."— 1'opt  i 
Letter  to  Dig-y,  Oct.  10. 


CANOPIES. 
L  Salisbury  Cathedral.        2.  Westminster  Abbey 

IL  Arch. :  An  ornamental  arched  or  roof- 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  whd.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite.  <sur.  rule,  full;  tryi  Syrian,    te.  ce  =  e.    ey -  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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like  projection  over  a  niche  or  doorway,  espe- 
cially in  Gothic  architecture. 

"The  entrance*  are  decorated  with  richly  carved 
pillars  and  canopiet."—Jfacaulay :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  C&n'-6-py\  v.t.     [CANOPY,  s.]    To  cover  as 
with  a  canopy.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd." 

Shaketp.  :  Smnett. 

^  can'-6-py-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CANOPY,  v.] 

*  can'-or,  s.    [Lat.  canor  =  a  melody  ;  cano  = 
to  sing.]  A  melody,  or  sweet  singing.  (Blount : 
Glossographia.) 

*  ca-nor'-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  canortts  =  singing, 
musical ;  cano  =  to  sing.]    Tuneful,  musical, 
melodious. 

"  Birds  that  are  most  canorout.  and  whose  notes  we 
most  commend,  are  of  little  throats,  and  short"— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*  ca-ndr'-OUS-lyV  adv.     [Eng.  canorous;  -ly.] 
Iii  a  tuneful  or  musical  manner,  melodiously. 
(H.  More.) 

*  ea-nor'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  canorous ;  -ness.] 

The   quality  of   being   tuneful   or   musical, 
melodiousness. 

*  ca  -nous,  *  ca'-nos,  *  can  ois,  a.    [Lat. 

canus  =  white.]    Hoary,  grey. 

" Vnfrendlye  eild  has  thus  bysprent 

My  hede  and  hattettis  baith  with  canout  hair  " 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  141,  29. 

canse,  v.i.  [Icel.  kallza  —  to  scold,  abuse. 
Compare  Gael,  cainnteach  =  peevish.]  To  speak 
in  a  pert  and  saucy  style,  as  displaying  a  great 
degree  of  self-importance.  (Scotch.) 

•can  sie,  can-shie,  a.  [CANSE.]  Cross,  ill- 
humoured,  saucy.  (Scotch.) 

*  can'-stick,  s.    [An  abbreviation  of  candle- 
sttcfc(q.v.).]    A  candlestick. 

"  I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  camtick  turned." 
Shakesp.  :  I  Henry  IV..  ill.  L 

*  can-stow,  pr.  of  v.    [A  contracted  form  of 
canst  thou.]    Canst  thou. 

"Alias  !  Constaunce,  thou  ne  has  no  champioun, 
Ne  flghte  canslout  uat,  so  welaway  ! " 

Chaucer :  0.  T.,  5,051-2. 

cant  (1),  »  cante,  s.  &  o.  [Dut,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
kant  =  a  border,  edge,  margin  ;  Ger.  kante  = 
a  corner.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  A  slope,  declivity. 

"  Vnder  the  catUe  of  a  Mile.' 

Sege  of  Melnyne,  1495. 

2.  An  inclination,  slope. 

"  The  helm  had  been  lashed  with  a  small  cant  to  lee- 
ward."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  28, 1881. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  An  external  angle  or  quoin  of  a 
building  ;  a  bevel,  a  chamfer,  an  arris. 

"The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  was 
Peace  ;  she  was  placed  aloft  ill  a  cant."— B.  Jonton  : 
Conn.  Entertainment. 

2.  Naut.  : 

(1)  A  cut  made   in  a   whale  between  the 
neck  and  fins,   to  which  the  cant-purchase 
is  made  fast  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
animal  round  in  the  process  of  flensing. 

(2)  A  piece  of  wood  laid  upon  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  to  support  the  bulkheads. 

3.  Coopering :  One  of  the  segments  forming 
a  side-piece  in  the  head  of  a  cask. 

4.  Ship-building  :  The  angle,  as  of  the  head 
of  a  bolt.    A  bolt  with  a  hexagonal  or  octa- 
gonal head  is  said  to  be  six  or  eight  canted. 

5.  Gearing:    A  segment  of  the  rim  of  a 
wooden  cog-wheel. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 
cant-blocks,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Large  purchase-blocks,  used  by 
whalers  to  cant  the  whales  round  during  the 
process  of  flensing. 

cant-board,  s.  A  division  in  the  con- 
veyer-box of  a  flour-bolt,  to  separate  the 
different  qualities  of  flour  or  offal. 

cant-Chisel,  s.  A  long  and  strong  chisel 
with  the  basil  and  a  rib  on  one  side. 

cant-falls,  *.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  ropes  and  blocks  used  by  whalers 
to  sling  the  animal  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

cant-file,  s.  A  file  having  the  shape  a' 
an  obtuse-angled  triangle  in  its  transverse 
section ;  used  in  filing  the  inner  angles  of 


spanners  and  wrenches  for  bolts  with  hexa- 
gonal and  octagonal  heads. 

cant-hook,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  lever  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  for 
raising  heavy  articles. 

cant-moulding,  s. 
Arch. :  A  moulding  with  bevelled  instead  of 
curved  surfaces. 

cant-purchase,  ». 

Nant. :  This  is  formed  by  a  block  suspended 
from  the  mainmast  head,  and  another  block 
made  fast  to  the  cant  cut  in  the  whale. 

cant-ribbons,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Those  ribbons  or  painted  mouldings 
along  a  ship's  side  which  do  not  lie  horizon- 
tally or  level. 

cant-robin,  «. 

Sot.  :  The  dwarf  dog-rose,  with  a  white 
flower.  (Scotch.) 

cant-spar,  *. 

Naut. :  A  hand-mast  pole  fit  for  making 
small  masts  or  yards,  booms,  4c. 

cant  timbers,  *.  pi. 

Naut. :  Timbers  at  the  ends  of  a  vessel  rising 
obliquely  from  the  keel ;  the  upper  ends  of 
those  on  the  bow  are  inclined  to  the  stem,  as 
those  in  the  after-part  incline  to  the  stern-post 
above.  The  forward  pair  of  cant-timbers  are 
called  the  knightheads,  and  form  a  bed  for  the 
reception  of  the  bowsprit.  The  timber  at  the 
extreme  angle  is  built  in  solid,  and  is  called 
the  dead-wood. 

cant  (2),  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  cantus  =  a  singing,  a 
song,  from  canto  =  a  frequent,  form  of  cano 
—  to  sing.] 
A.  At  substantive : 
1.  A  monotonous  whining ;  the  whine  of  a 


2.  A  whining  or  hypocritical  pretension  to 
goodness ;  hypocritical  sanctimoniousness. 

"'Clear  your  mind  of  Cant!'  Have  no  trade  with 
Cant."—Carlyle:  Heroes  &  aero-worship,  lect  v. 

"  Roundheads  freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed." 

flco it :  Rokeby,  Iii.  12. 

3.  Hypocritical  talk  of  any  kind. 

"  But  the  Dutch  are  too  shrewd  to  listen  to  the  mis- 
chievous cant  which  the  spirit  of  conquest  borrows 
from  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  nationalities."— 
Times,  Nov.  11,  1876. 

4.  The  special  phraseology  or  speech  peculiar 
to  any  profession,  trade,  or  class. 

"Immorality  has  its  rant  as  well  as  party."— Oold- 
tmith :  The  Bee,  No.  viii. ;  A  ugtatan  Age  of  England. 

"  One  plotter  used  the  cant  of  the  law."— Macaulay : 
EM.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

5.  A  slang  jargon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
of  the  nature  of  cant. 

"  The  affectation  of  some  late  authors,  to  introduce 
and  multiply  cant  words,  is  the  most  ruinous  corrup- 
tion in  any  language." — Swift. 

"  She  answered  in  the  same  tone  of  under-dlalogne, 
using  the  cant  language  of  her  tribe."  — Scott:  Guy 
Mannering,  ch.  iv. 

*  cant  (3),  s.     [Probably  from  Fr    quant  = 
how  much  ;  Ger.  gant  =  an  auction.]      An 
auction. 

"Numbers  of  these  tenants,  or  their  descendants, 
are  now  offering  to  sell  their  leases  by  cant,  even  those 
which  were  for  lives."— Swift. 

cant  (4),  s.  [CANTRIP.]  An  old  trick,  a 
juggle. 

"  Superstition  holes  peept  thro". 
Made  by  nae  mortal's  nan's, — 
Experiencing  plans 
O'  auld  cants  that  night" 

D.  Anderson :  Poem*,  p.  81. 

*  cant,  *  kant,  *  kannt,  a.    [Probably  con- 
nected with  can,  ken,  and  the  same  as  canny 

(q.v.)-3 

1.  Fierce. 

"  For  to  assege  yone  castel 
With  cant  men  and  cruel." 

Oaw.  t  Outayras,  IL  2. 

2.  Sprightly,  lively,  fresh. 

"  Ane  young  man  stert  in  to  that  steid 
Ala  cant  as  ouy  colt" 

feolit  to  the  Play,  st  6 

cant  (1),  v.t.  [Dan.  kantre  —  to  cant,  upset ; 
Ger.  kanten,  kantern  =  to  cant,  tilt.]  [CANT 
(1),  «.] 

1.  To  incline  or  place  on  the  edge,  to  tilt 

2.  To  give  a  sudden  impulse  to  as  to  any- 
thing standing  on  its  edge  ;  to  throw  with  a 
jerk  or  sudden  force. 

"The  sheltie  ...  at  length  got  its  head  betwixt  it* 
legs,  and  at  once  canted  its  rider  into  the  little 
rivulet"— JScott:  The  Pirate,  ch.  xl. 


IF  To  cant  over : 

(1)  Trartt. :  To  turn  over  ;  to  overturn. 

(2)  fntrans.  :  To  fall  over,  to  fall  backwards, 
especially  if  completely  overturned.    (Jamie- 
son.) 

cant  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  canto,  frequent,  of 
cano  =.  to  sing.  Cant  and  chant  were  origin- 
ally  the  same  word.  (Trench :  On  the  Study  of 
Words,  p.  157.)J  [CANT  (2),  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  sing.     [CHANT,  v.] 

*  2.  To  repeat  in  a  monotonous  and  whining 
voice. 

"  Walking  and  canting  broken  Dutch  for  farthing*.* 
Shirley  :  Oametter,  iii.  ». 

3.    To  use  the  special  phraseology  of  any 
trade,  profession,  or  class. 

"  Of  all  the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this  canting 
world,  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting."— 
Sterne :  Trot.  Shandy. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  sing. 

"Sweet  was  the  sang  the  birdies  plaid  alang, 
Canting  fu'  cheerfu'  at  their  morning  mang." 
Rou :  Belenore,  p.  59. 

2.  To  use  any  slang  jargon  ;  to  use  technical 
terms  affectedly. 

"  The  Doctor  here, 
When  he  discouraeth  of  dissection, 
Of  vena  cava  and  ot  vena  porta. 
The  meseraeics  and  the  meseutericum. 
What  does  he  else  but  cant  I  or  if  he  run 
To  his  Judicial  astrology. 

And  trowl  the  trine,  the  quartile  and  the sextile,  Ac. 
Does  he  not  cant  I  who  here  does  understand  him  t" 
Ben  Jonton  :  Staple  of  Neva,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  talk  or  whine  hypocritically. 

cant  (3),  v.i.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  canter 
(q.v.).J  To  canter.  (Scotch.) 

•cant  (4),  v.t.    [CANT (3),*.] 

1.  To  sell  by  auction. 

"  Is  it  not  the  general  method  of  landlords  to  wait 
the  expiration  of  a  lease,  and  then  cant  their  laud  to 
the  highest  bidder?"  —  Swift:  Against  the  Power  of 
Bithopt. 

2.  To  bid  a  price  for  anything  at  an  auction. 

"Two  monks  were  outvying  each  other  in  cantinf 
the  price  of  an  abbey."— Swift :  Hitt.  Sng.,  Reign  of 
W.fi. 

*  cant  (5),  *  cant-yn,  v.t.  [CANT  (1),  s.]  To 
break  up  into  fragments,  to  divide,  to  share. 

"  Cantyn  or  departyu.    Partior."— Prompt.  Par*. 

Can'-t&b,  *.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  Co»- 
tabrigian  (q.v.).] 

can-ta'-bl-le-,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  In  an  easy,  flowing  style. 

Can-ta'-brf-an,  a.  [Lat.  cantaber  =  an  In- 
habitant of  Cantabria,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  north  part  of  Spain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cantabria. 

Can-ta-brlg'-i-an,  o.  &  *.  [Lat.  Cantabrigia 
=  Cambridge.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  Cambridge  or 
its  University. 

B.  As  subst.:   A  native   or  a  resident  of 
Cambridge.     (In  form  Cantab,  applied  exclu- 
sively to  members  of  that  University.) 

•can-tail-lie,  s.  [Fr.  chanteau,  chantel.']  [CAH- 
TEL.J  A  corner-piece. 

"Item,  ane  bed  maid  of  cnunmosie  velvet  enriched 
with  pheuixes  of  gold  and  teares,  with  a  litle  cantail- 
lieol  gold."— Inventoriet,  A.  1561,  p.  135. 

t  cant-a-li-ver,  s.    [CANTILEVER,  s.] 

can'-ta-lon,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Fabric :  A  species  of  woollen  stuff. 

cant  -a-loupe,  cant-a-leup,  s.  [Fr.  can- 
taloupe; Ital.  cantalupo,  so  called  from  the 
castle  of  Cantalupo  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona,  in 
Italy.]  A  kind  of  small,  round,  ribbed  musk- 
melon.  (Webster.) 

"An  acre  well  planted  will  produce  400  bushels  of 
cantaleupt." — Gardner. 

C&n-tan'-ker-ous,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful, 
but  possibly  from  O.  Eng.  contek  =  strife 
quarrel.]  Disagreeable,  quarrelsome,  crotch- 
etty.  (Colloquial.) 

can  -tar,  can-ta'-ro,  s.    [8p.] 

1.  A  weight  in  use  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
but  varying  considerably  in  different  coun- 
tries.   At  Rome  it  is  75  IDS.  ;  at  Cairo,  45  Iba. : 
in  Sardinia,  nearly  44  Ibs.  ;  and  in  Syria,  about 
500  Ibs. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  in  Spain,  ranging  from 
two  to  four  gallons.    (Webster.) 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  :ain,  as;   expect,   Xcnophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious. -sious, -cious  =  shus.     -ble, -die,  &c.  —  beL,  deL 
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cantare— canthorrhaphy 


C&n-tar'-e  (e  as  a),  v.t.    [Ital.]    losing. 

cantare  di  maniera,  cantare  dl 
manierata,pfcrose.  [Ital.]  To  sing  in  a  florid 
or  ornamental  style.  (Stainer  £  Bairett.) 

C&n-ta'-ta,  ».  [Ital.  cantata  =  a  song ;  Low 
Lat  cantata  =  a  chant,  an  anthem.  |  A  poem 
or  dramatic  composition  set  to  music,  with 
solos  and  choruses. 

"\cantata  consisted  originally  of  a  mixture  of  re- 
citatire  mid  melody,  and  w«»  given  to  a  single  voice, 
but  the  introduction  of  choruses  altered  the  first 
character  of  the  cantata,  and  gave  rise  to  some  con- 
fusion in  the  luauner  of  describing  it.'  —Utainer  & 
Barrett. 

•  can-ta'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  cantatio  =  a  singing ; 
canto  =  to  sing.]    The  act  of  singing. 

c&n-ta-tdV-e,  ».    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  male  professional  singer. 

*  cant'-a-tory,     a.       [Lat.    cantator;    -y.] 
Containing  or  pertaining  to  cant  or  affectation. 

can  ta  tri  ce  (Ce  as  ghe),  s.     [ItaL]    A 
female  professional  singer. 

cant'-ed  (1),  a.    [CANT(IX«.J 

1.  Sloping,  slanting. 

2.  Having  an  angle.    [CANT  (1),  II.  4.] 

cant'-ed  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CANT  (2),  v.} 
canted  column, «. 

Arch. :  A  polygonal  column ;  one  whose 
flutes  are  formed  in  cants  instead  of  curves. 


L  CANTED  MOULDING  (FROM  BINIIA.M,  NORFOLK). 

2.   CANTED  COLUMN  (FROM    CONVENTUAL 

CHURCH,   ELY). 

canted  moulding,  5. 

Arch. :  A  moulding  which  has  angular  turns, 
but  no  quirks  or  circular  work. 

canted  pillar,  canted  post,  s.     One 

from  which  the  angles  have  been  removed,  or 
are  absent 

canted  wall,  ».  One  which  forns  an 
angle  with  the  face  of  another  wall. 

can-teen,  5.  [Fr.  cantine  =  &  bottle-case, 
canteen  ;  Ital.  cantina  —  a  cellar  ;  O.  Fr.  cant, 
ItaL  &  Sp.  canto  =  a  corner.]  [CANT  (1),  «.] 

1 1.  A  bottle  or  vessel  used  by  soldiers  for 
carrying  liquor  for  drink. 

" .  .  .  the  cantmm  were  opened  ;  and  a  tablecloth 
was  spread  on  the  grass."— Mac-unlay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch. 
»vi 

2.  A  chest  or  box  in  which  the  mess-utensils 
are  carried  for  officers  of  the  army  ;  a  mess- 
chest. 

3.  The  place  in  a  garrison  in  which  drink  is 
sold  to  the  soldiers  ;  a  suttling-house. 

"...  the  king  of  France  established  a  sufficient 
number  of  canter.ru  for  furnishing  his  troops  with 
tobacco.  '—Jteti:  Cyclopaedia. 

canteen-sergeant,  s.  A  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  the  canteen. 

"...  the  pay  and  position  of  non-coinmluloned 
officers  of  the  army  appointed  to  be  canteen-iergeanti.' 
—Dnilw  TeUffrapk.  Feb.  7,  1MI. 

•  cin  -tel,  r.    [CANTLE,  v.] 

•  can  -tel  (1),  can  -telle, «.    [CANTLE,  «.] 

•  can  -tel  (2),  ».    [?  CANT,  *.]     Jamieson  gives 
this  word  as  meaning  a  trick,  a  juggle,  but  in 
the  quotation   it  is  evidently  a  misprint  or 
misreading  for  cautel  (q.v.). 

"  With  castis  and  with  cantelU." 

Boulate,  ilL  2. 

cin  -te-lein,  ».  [From  Lat  cantilena  =  an 
old  song,  gossip.]  (Sri,tck.) 

1.  Properly:  An  incantation, 

2.  A  trick.    (Lyndsay.) 


cant-el-cup,  cant-el-oup,  t.  [CANTA- 
LOUPE.] 

*  can-tel-mele,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  cantel,  and 
A.S.  mdl  =  a  l>it.)  In  bits,  bit  by  bit. 

"  Men  gete  it  now  by  cantelmele." — Caxton  :  Book  of 
Curtaiye,  4U». 

can'-ter  (1),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Canterbury. 
Canterbury  gallop  or  Canterlrury  paces  were 
phrases  applied  to  the  easy,  ambling  pace  at 
which  pilgrims  went  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury.]  An  easy 
gallop. 

"The  canter  Is  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the 
walk  is  to  the  trot,  though  probably  a  more  artificial 
pace  "—  foaatt:  Tht  Bone;  On  Draught,  p.  M7. 

To  win  in  a  canter :  In  horse-racing  to  be  so 
far  ahead  of  the  field  as  to  be  under  no  neces- 
sity of  urging  the  horse  at  the  post ;  hence,  to 
win  easily. 

cant'  er  (2),  s.  [CANT  (2),  s.]  One  who  cants  ; 
a  hypocritical  talker  about  religious  subjects. 

"  Nor  Is  her  talent  lazily  to  know, 

As  dull  divines,  and  holy  contort  do." 
Oldham  :  On  Preientiny  a  Book  to  Cornelia. 

cant'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [CANTER  (1),  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  a  horse  to  move  In  an 
easy  gallop. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ride  at  a  canter  or  an  easy 
gallop. 

"  For  the  rest,  he  loved  trotting  better  than  canter- 
ing."—Sir  K.  L.  Bulwer  :  Pelliam,  ch.  xlii. 

C&nt'-er-bUT-y,  a.  &  a.  [From  the  name  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Kent.  It  was  known 
under  the  Saxons  as  Caer  Cant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  capital  of  Kent,  seat  of  the  Metro- 
politan See  of  all  England.    The  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  St.  Augustine,  A.D. 
597,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  Thomas 
a  Becket  (St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury),  who  was 
murdered  in  the  cathedral,  1170.     It  was  to 
his  shrine  (demolished  1538)  that  the  cele- 
brated Canterbury  pilgrimages  were  made. 

2.  A  Canterbury  gallop  (q.v.). 

3.  A  low  stand,  fitted  with  partitions,  and 
generally  with  a  drawer,  for  holding  music 
(bound  or  in  sheets). 

B.  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compounds). 

Canterbury-bell,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  common  name  for  Campanula  me- 
dium, L.    Said  to  have  been  named  by  Gerard 
for  its  abundance  near  Canterbury. 

2.  Campanula  trachelinm,  L. 

3.  Cardamine  pratensis,  L. 

Canterbury-gallop,  s.  A  gentle  hand- 
gallop.  [CANTER  (2),  s.] 

Canterbury-pace,  s.  The  same  as  CAN- 
TERBURY-GALLOP (q.v.). 

Canterbury  tale,  s. 

1.  Originally:    A  tale  told  to  relieve  the 
weariness  and  monotony   of  a  journey,   so 
named  from  the  celebrated  tales  told  by  the 
pilgrims  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

2.  Later :  A  cock-and-bull  story,  a  canard, 
a  hoax. 

cant'-ered,  pa.  par.    [CANTER,  v.] 

cant'-er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CANTER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partic.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  riding  at  a  canter. 

can-thar-ei  liis,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  Lat.  cantharus,  a  drinking-cup,  from  the 
shape  of  the  fungus,  probably  influenced  by 
its  Fr.  name  chanterelle.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  hymenomycetous  fungi. 
C.  cibario  is  the  Chanterelle,  a  well-known 
edible  mushroom. 

can-thar'-I-dee,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  canthar(is),  and 
guff,  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  distin- 
guished by  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  beingdeeply 
cleft ;  the  head  is  unusually  large,  wide,  und 
doubled  behind. 

can-thar'-I-dal,  a.    [Eng.  cantharidis ;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  cau- 
tharides  (q.v.). 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  treated  with,  canthari- 
dine  (q.v.). 


can-thar  -I-de§,  s  pi.    [CANTUAKIS.] 

t  can-thar-Id'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  ca>ith.i,iil,es)f 
-taw.]  Ol"  or  pertaining  to  cautharideo  ,  hence, 
blistering,  powerful. 

"  (Hi,  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout. 
Like  canlhuriaian  planters." 

tiurm  :  The  Holy  Fair. 

Can-tbar-Id'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c. ,  cantharid(es)  ; 
•ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  insects 
of  the  genus  Cantharis  (q.v.) ;  containing 
cantharidine. 

can  thar  i  dine,  can  thur  i  din,  can- 
thar'-l  dene,  s.  [Eug.  cantharid(es)  ;  sutf. 
-in.,  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  The  active  principle  extracted  from 
cantharides,  and  the  source  of  their  blistering 
quality.  Its  formula  is  CsHi2O2.  It  is 
soluble  in  chloroform. 

can  tha.  ri  na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  can- 
tltar(us')  (q.v.);" Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i;ia.J 
Ichthy. :  One  of  Dr.  Giinther's  groups  of  the- 
family  Sparidse(q.  v.).  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  groups  by  more  or  less  broad 
cutting  teeth,  sometimes  lobate,  in  front  of 
the  jaws,  by  the  absence  of  molars  or  vomerine 
teeth,  and  by  the  branching  of  the  lower 
pectoral  rays. 

c&n'-thar-fe,    (pi.    can-thar'-I-des),   «. 

[Lat. ca.ntlu.iris,  genit.  cantharidis ;  Gr.  icai/Soptr 
(kantluiris),  genit.  (tat/flapi'Sos  (kantliaridos).] 

1.  Entom.  (Sing.):  The  Spanish-fly  or  Blister 
Beetle-fly,  Cantharis  vesicatoria,*  coleopterous 
insect.thetypicalone  of  the  family  Cantharidie. 
They  are  collected  principally  in  Hungary, 
Russia,  and  the  south  of  Fiance,  and  are  im- 
ported in  cases  of  100  to  175  pounds  weight 
In  several  parts  of  England  they  have  become 
so  naturalised  as  to  be  almost  native.     They 
are  about  eight  lines  long ;  the  elytra  are  a 
fine  green  colour.    They  have  a  disagreeable 
odour  and  a  burning  taste,  and  contain  a 
crystalline  substance,  Cantharidine  (q.v.). 

"  The  flies,  cantharidei,  are  bred  of  a  worm,  or  cater- 
pillar, but  peculiar  to  certain  fruit  trees."— Bacon.* 
A'atural  Jliitury. 

2.  Pharm.  (PI.   Cantharides) :  The   insect* 
described  under  1.      Externally  used   as   a 
rubefacient  in  the  form  of  a  liniment,  also  as 
a  vesicant  in  the  form  of  the  common  blister. 

C&n'-thar-iis,  «.  [Lat  cantharus  =  a  large 
drinking-cup,  a  tankard  ;  a  sea-bream,  from 
Gr.  fcaf0apof  (kantharos),  with  the  same 
senses.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  wine-cup,  with  a  vase- 
shaped  body  on  a  foot,  and  furnished  with 
two  handles  that  rose  above  the  rim. 

2.  Arch. :   A    fountain    or   cistern   in  th» 
porches  of  ancient  churches,  in  which  per- 
sons washed  their  hands  on  entering. 

3.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes, 
family  Sparidae,  from  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  South  Africa.    C.  lineata  is  common  on 
the  coasts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Devonshire, 
where  it  is  called  the  Black   Bream,  Black 
Sea-bream,  or  Old  Wife. 

can'- 'hi,  ».  pi.  [See  def.]  The  plural  of 
canthus  (q.v.). 

can  thi'-tis,  *.    [Eng.,  &c.,  canthtus) ;  -itis.} 
Pathol. :    Inflammation  of  the  canthus  of 
either  eye,  or  of  both. 

can'  tin  um,  s.  [Latinised  from  canti,  th» 
Malabar  name  of  the  plant] 

Bnt.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacese,  consisting  of 
spiny,  rigid  plants,  with  solitary  fragrant 
white  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  two-celled  berry. 

can  tho  pl-ia'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  canthoplast(y) ; 
•ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  canthoplasty 
(q.v.). 

can  tho  plas'  ty,  s.  [Gr.  (toi/fldc  (kanthos) 
—  the  angle  of  the  eye,  and  wXao-roc  (plastoi) 
=  formed,  moulded  ;  >rAao-o-«v  (plassein)  = 
to  form,  to  mould.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  enlarging  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye  by  a  slit,  so  as  to  allow  the 
lids  to  open  freely. 

can  thor'  rha  phy,  *.  [Gr.  Karfot  (kanthos) 
=  the  angle  of  the  eye,  and  Gr.  pa<f>ij  (rhaphl) 
=  a  seam.] 

Surg.  :  The  operation  of  sewing  up  tht 
canthus. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p£ 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 


eantlras— canton 


,  s.     [Lat  ,  iromGr.  Kavdoi  (kanthos) 
=  th )  curner  of  the  eye.  J 

1.  Aiuit. :  The  corner  of  the  eye  where  the 
up pi-i- ami  under  eyelids  meet.     The  internal 
is  <:uiled  the  greater,  tlie  external  the  lesser 
canthus.    lu  the  lower  vertebrates  the  former 
is  generally  called  the  anterior,  and  the  latter 
the  posterior  canthus. 

"A  gentlewoman  was  seized  with  au  inflammation 
luicl  tumour  in  the  groat  cantlua,  or  angle  of  her  eye." 
—  Wutman. 

2.  Entomology: 

(1)  One  of  tin;  upper  and  lower  extremities 
of  the  compound  eyes  of  insects. 

(2)  A  horny  process  that  more  or  less  com- 
pletely divides  the  compound  eye  in  some 
beetles,  which  thus  appear  as  if  they  hud  four 
eyes. 

cau-ti'-ci  ( cl  as  tscbe),  s.  pi.  [Ital.]  Another 
name  for  the  Laudes  spirituali,  or  songs  sung 
in  the  Roman  Church  in  praise  of  God,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Saints,  and  Martyrs. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

Con  -tick,  s.  &  a.  [From  cant,  a.  (1)  (?).]  A 
word  used  only  in  the  compound  which  fol- 
lows. 

cantick-quoin, *. 

Nant. :  A  triangular  block  of  wood,  used  in 
chocking  a  cask,  to  keep  it  from  rolling  when 
stowed. 

•an'-tl-de,  s.    [Lat.  canticiilits  =  a  little  song, 
diiiun.  of  cantus  —  a  song ;  canto  —  to  sing.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  little  song,  a  short  hymn.    [II.  1.] 

".  .  .  expressed  hy  Moses  ia  his  canticltt."— Paeon  : 
Boly  War. 

*(2)  A  canto,  or  division  of  a  poem. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  of  the  songs  of  birds. 

"  Where  robins  chant  their  Litanies. 
And  canticla  of  joy." 

Longfellow  :  The  Golden  Legmd,  T. 

IL  Ecclesiastical : 

1.  Certain  detached  psalms  and  hymns  used 
tn  the  service  of  the  Anglican  Church,  such  aa 
the    Vcnite    exultemus,    Te  Deum    laudamiis, 
Benedicite   omnia  opera,  Benedictus,  Jubibitt 
Deo,  Magnificat,  Cantate  Domino,  Nuncdimittis, 
Deus  misereatur,  and  the  verses  used  instead 
of  the  Venite  on  Easter-day. 

2.  PL  :  A  name  applied  to  that  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  also  known  as  the  Song  uj 
Solomon  (q.v.). 

•  can   tl  cum,  s.    [Latin.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  song. 

2.  Spec. :  A  song  In  the  Roman  comedy  ac- 
companied by  music  and  dancing.    Sometimes 
one  person  sang  the  song  while  another  went 
through  the  appropriate  gesticulation.  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

'  can  -tile,  v.t.    [CANTLE,  v.] 

C&n-til-e  -na,  s.  [Lat.  cantilena,  a  frequent, 
form  from  ca'ntus.] 

1.  An  oft-repeated,  old  song. 

2.  In   mediaeval   music,   singing  exercises, 
in  which  were  introduced  all  the  intervals  of 
the  scale,  &c. 

3.  In    old    church-song  the  plain-song  or 
eanto-fermo  sung  in   unison  by  one  or  more 
persons  to  an  organ  accompaniment. 

4.  A  ballad.    (Stainsr  &  Barrett.) 

cant  i  le  -ver,  t  cant-a-li-ver,  s.  [Eng. 
cant  =  an  external  angle  and  lever  (q.v.).  j 

1.  Arch.  :  A  large  bracket  of  wood,  metal, 
or  stone  framed  into  the  front  or  sides  of  a 
house,  and  projecting  from  it,  to  sustain  the 
moulding  and  eaves  over  it.     Cantilevers  are 
sometimes  employed  to  support  outsido  stone 
stairs,    and   are   often    highly    ornamented. 
They  serve  the  purpose  as  modillions  and 
brackets. 

2.  Bridge-building :  A  bracket  or  structure 
over-hung  from  a  fixed  base.     The  earliest 
known  application  of  the  principle  was  in 
Japan,  where  it  has  long  been  customary  to 
bridge  streams  by  imbedding  a  bulk  of  timber 
in  the  bank  on  each  side,  and  then  adding  a 
third  bulk  resting  on  the  ends  of  the  other 
two.     In  the  celebrated  Forth  Bridge,  a  double 
cantilever  (of  1,360  ft  length)  rests  on  each  of 
the  three  piers,  and  these  cantilevers  are  con- 
nected by  girders  350  ft.  long. 


cantilever-bridge,  i.  A  bridge  con- 
structed on  the  cantilever  system,  the  two  sides 
being  pushed  out  towards  the  centre  and  sup- 
ported by  a  greater  weight  on  land,  until  they 
meet  and  are  joined  in  the  centre.  The  weight 
of  the  unsupported  end  is  more  than  balanced 
by  that  of  the  land  portion.  Numerous  import- 
ant bridges  have  been  built  on  this  principle. 
can  tl-lle,  adv.  [From  Scotch  canty,  and 
sutf.  -lie  =  -ly.]  Cheerfully. 

*  can  -til  late,  v.t.    [Lat.  cantillo,  a  frequent, 
form  of  canto  =  to  sing,  to  chant]    To  chant, 
to  recite  with  musical  notes. 

*  can  til  la  -tion,    s.        [Lat.    cantillatio  = 
chanting,  from  cantillo  =  to  chant]    Chant- 
ing or   intoning;    declamation   in   a  singing 
style,  applied  to  a  method  of  reading   tiie 
Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  church. 

can'-tl-ness,  s.  [From  Scotch  canty,  and 
Eng.  sutf.  -ness.]  Cheerfulness.  (Scotch.) 

C&n  -ting  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CANT  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  inclining,  tilting, 
or  placing  on  the  edge. 

2.  Arch. :  The  cutting  away  of  an  angular 
body  at  one  of  its  angles,  so  tl>at  its  horizontal 
section  becomes  thereby  the  portion  of  a  poly- 
gon of  a  greater  number  of  sides  whose  edges 
are  parallel  from  the  intersection  of  the  ad- 
joining planes. 

canting- wheel,  s.  A  star-wheel  for  an 
emiless  chain.  The  cogs  are  canted  ;  that  is, 
the  corners  are  cut  off.  [STAR-WHEEL.] 

cant'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CANT  (2),  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj.  : 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb.) 

"  Pleased  at  heart  because  on  holy  ground, 
Sometimes  a  canting  by  pocritc  is  found." 

Cmoper  :  Truth,  333. 

"The  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin  sleeps. 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd." 

tiunu:  Epitaph,  far  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 

IL  Her. :  Canting  arms  are  the  same  as  Al- 
lusive or  Punning  arms.  [ALLUSIVE.]  The 
French  call  them  Armes  Parlantes.  {Gloss,  of 
Her.  (Oxford,  Parker),  1847.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
use  of  cant ;  hypocrisy  ;  sham  goodness. 
cant'-Ing-l^r,  adv.     [Eng.  canting;  -ly.]     In 
a  canting,  hypocritical  manner,  or  voice. 

"I  dread  nothing  more  than  the  false  zeal  of  my 
friends,  ill  a  suffering  hour,  as  he(Whitfiekll  cantingly 
expresses  if— Trial  of  Mr.  Whitfield't  Spirit  (1740), 
p.  40. 

*  cant -ing-ness,  s.     [Eng.  canting;  -ness.] 

The  quality    of  being  canting ;  hypocritical 
pretence  to  goodness  ;  cant. 

can-ti  -no,  ».  [Italian  ;  FT.  chanterelle.]  The 
smallest  string  upon  the  violin ;  the  E  string. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  can '-tion, .«.    [Lat.  cantio  =  a  singing,  song ; 
cano  —  to  sing.]    A  song  or  enchantment;  a 
sorcery  or  charm.    (Blount:  Glossographia.) 

"  In  the  eygbt  jEglogue  the  same  person  was  brought 
ill,  singing  a  Cantion  of  Colius  making. "— Spenier: 
Shep.  Cat.,  z.,  (jlouary. 

*  can -tie,  *  can  -tele,  *  can'-ter,  *  kan'- 
tell,  s.     [O.Fr.  cantd  ;  8p.  cantillo ;  dimin. 
or  O.Fr.  cant  =  a  corner.]    [CANT  (1),  *.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  A  small  corner  or  fragment,  a  little  piece, 
a  bit 

"  Cantel  of  what  ever  hyt  be.    Quadra,  minutaL"— 
Prompt.  Pan. 
"  A  cuntfl  of  kynde  witt,  here  kynde  to  save." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  S3& 
"  And  cuts  me  from  the  heat  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  entitle  out." 

ShaJcetii.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill.  L 

(2)  The  back  part  of  the  head.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Saddlery :   The  upwardly  projecting  por- 
tion at  the  rear  part  of  a  saddle.    [POMMEL.] 

*  can  tie,  *  can  -tel,  •  can  -tile,  v.  t.    [CAN- 

TLE, ».]    To  cut  up'into  pieces  ;  to  divide. 
"  For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  tbou  take. 
That  must  be  cantled,  and  the  judge  go  snack." 
Dryden  :  Juvenal,  vii. 

*  cant -let,  s.    [Eng.  cantl(e),  and  dimin.  suffix 
•et.]    A  small  piece  or  fragment 

"  Huge  cantleti  of  his  buckler  straw  the  ground." 
Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphote*  xii. 


cant  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  eantVf),  ana  dimin.  suit 
•ling.]    [CANTLE,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  cutting  into  smalt 
pieces  ;  a  small  piece. 

2.  Brick-making  :   The  lower  of  two  courses. 
of  burnt  brick  which  inclose  a  brick-clamp. 

*  cant'-ly,  adv.     [Mid.  Eng.  cant  (3)  ;   -ly.l 
Fiercely,  proudly. 

"  Cornell  into  Cagent  cantly  and  kene." 

Uinot,  p.  20. 

can'-to,  s.    [Ital.  canto  ;  Lat  cantus  =  singing* 
a  song  ;  cano  =  to  sing.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  song,  a  ballad. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a  poenu 
II.  Alustc.-Tlieuppervoice-partin  concerted 

music,  so  called  because  it  usually  has  the* 

melody  or  air.     (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 
Canto  a  capella  :  [Ital.]    Sarred  music  :;  can- 

tore  di  cappella,  the  praecentor.    (Stainer  <*• 

Barrett.) 

canto  fermo,  «.  [Ital.]  The  simple,  un- 
adorned melody  of  the  ancient  hymns  and 
chants  of  the  Church.  (Grove.)  Any  simpl* 
subject  of  the  same  character  to  which  counter- 
point is  added. 

canto  piano,  s.  [Ital.]  Plain  chant. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

canto  prime,  s.  [Ital.]  First  soprano, 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

canto  recitative,  t.  [ItaL]  Declama- 
tory singing  ;  recitative.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

canto  ripieno,  t.  [Ital.]  Additional 
soprano  chorus-parts.  [RIPIENO.  ]  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

canto  secondo,  s.  [ItaL]  Second  so- 
prano. (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

can'  -ton  (1),  s.  [Fr.  canton  =  a  corner  or  cross- 
way  in  a  street  ;  also  a  canton  =  a  union  of 
parishes  ;  Ital.  cantone  =  a  canton,  a  district  t 
Sp.  canton  =  a  corner,  canton  ;  Low  Lat.  can- 
tomim  =  a  region,  district.,  from  canto  =  (1)  a 
squared  stone  ;  (2)  a  district,  province.  Com- 
pare cantle  and  cant.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  A  corner,  an  angle  ;  or  an  angular  piece- 
of  anything. 

"  In  a  canton  of  the  wall  .  .  .  there  u  a  clift  in  the. 
rocke."—  Sand  ft  :  Travelt,  p.  191. 

'".  .  .  made  the  iuclosure  of  the  Colledge  dUpro- 
portional,  wanting  a  canton  apou  that  quarter,  .  .  ."— 
Crnufurd:  Univ.  Edin.,  \<  12S. 

2.  A  corner  of  a  shield.    [II.] 

*3.  A  piece,  division,  or  portion  of  anything. 

"There  is  another  piece  of  Holbein's  in  the  Stadt- 
honse,  of  about  three  or  four  foot  square,  in  which.  u> 
six  several  aintnia,  the  seveial  part*  of  our  Saviour'*. 
Passion  are  represented  with  a  life  and  beauty  that 
cannot  be  enough  admired."—  Bithop  Burrut  :  Tracelt, 
p.  256. 

4.  A  small  portion  or  division  of  land. 

"  That  little  canton  of  lande  called  the  English  Pale.* 
—Dana  :  Ireland,  p.  228. 

5.  A  small  district,  constituting  a  distinct 
government  ;  a  clan. 

"  The  same  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land  ;  such,  aa 
yet,  are  some  canton*  in  Arabia,  and  some  petty  king* 
of  the  mountains  adjacent  to  straits  and  ways."— 
Bacon  :  Boly  War. 

«f  Applied  specially  to  the  political  division* 
of  Switzerland. 

"Th«  Swiss  citizen  may  pass  freely  from  Canton  to 
Canton,  and  can  claim  political  right*  in  the  Canton 
of  his  adoption."—  Brit.Quart.  _ 

Jicmew  (1873),  p.  318. 

6.  A  group  of  several 

communes,   the  smallest 
judicial  unit  in  France. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her.  :    One   of    the 
honourable  ordinaries.  A 
small  division  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  shield.    It  gene- 
rally occupies  the  dexter 
corner,  and  is  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  shield. 
When  it  is  in  the  left  side 

of  the  shield  it  is  called  a  canton  sinister. 

2.  Arch.  :    A  salient   corner  formed   of  t> 
pilaster  or  quoins  which  project  beyond  the 
general  faces  of  the  wall. 

canton-flannel,  s.  Cotton  cloth  upon, 
which  a  nap  is  raised  in  imitation  of  wooL 

«  can  -ton  (2),  ».    [CANTO.]    A  canto. 

"  Write  loyal  canton*  of  contemned  love." 

Skalutp.  :  Twelfth-.Viffht.  L  L 


CANTOM. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jaM;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb  =  & 
-dan.  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -  sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  —  znun.     -cious.  -tious.  -sioua  -  anus,     -de,  -tie,  &c.  =  eel,  teL 
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•Can  -ton,  v.t.    [CAXTOS,  *.] 
*  1.  To  divide  into  parts. 

-  Families  shall  quit  all  subjection  to  him.  and  can- 
tan  his  empire  into  leas  governments  (or  themselves." 
—Locke. 

t 2.  To  billet  soldiers ;  to  provide  with 
quarters  (pr.  can-tin1). 

•f  can  ton  aL,  o.  [CANTON,  ».]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  canton  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  canton. 

"While  ordinary  Federal  legislation  cannot  touch 
the  Cantons,  ordinary  cantonal  legislation  can  touch 
the  communes."— Bra.  Quart.  Review  (1873),  p.  317. 

«&n  -toned,  a.    [CANTON,  v.] 

t  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided ;  distributed  into 
Uistricts. 

"The  late  king  of  Spain,  reckoning  It  an  Indignity  to 
have  his  territories  cantoned  out  into  parcels  by  other 
princes,  .  .  ."—Smift. 
II.  technically  : 

1.  Arch. :    An  epithet  for  a  building  the 
••angles  of  which  are  adorned  with  columns, 
pilasters,  rustic  quoins,  &c. 

2.  Her. :  [Fr  cantonne.]  Applied  to  a  shield 
in  which  the  four  cantons  or  spaces  round  a 
cross  or  saltier  are  filled  up  with  any  pieces. 

*  Can'-t6n-er,  s.  [Eng.  canton;  and  suff.  -er.] 
One  who  resides  in  a  canton,  an  inhabitant  of 
a  canton.  (Hacket :  Life  of  Williams.) 

•con '-tin-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.  [CANTON,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
.the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  dividing,  or  distributing  into 
•districts. 

2.  The  act  of  billeting  soldiers. 

Ban'-ton-ite,  s.  [From  the  Canton  mine  in 
Georgia  where  it  occurs.  ] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Covellite  occurring  in 
cubes  and  with  a  cubical  cleavage. 

°*  C&n -tdn-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  canton;  -ize.}  To 
divide  into  cantons. 

"Thus  was  all  Ireland  cantnnized  among  ten  persons 
of  the  English  nation."— Da.net :  On  Ireland. 

'Can'-ton  ment,  s.    [Eng.  canton;  -ment.] 

1.  Sing. :  A  lodging. 

"  There  were  no  cities,  no  towns,  no  places  of  canton- 
ment for  soldiers."— Burke:  Aoridg.  of  Eng.  Bitt. 

2.  Plural:  Quarters  for  soldiers.     Troops 
•during   prolonged   operations,  when   not  in 
•close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  and  not  in  regu- 
lar camp  or  bivouac,  are  often  distributed 
among  villages,  which  are  then  called  canton- 
ments (pr.  can-t6ri -ment). 

"The  British  army  had  taken  np  its  cantonment t 
with  their  rightat  Guards  their  left  extending  towards 
the  Oouro  and  the  advanced  posU  on  the  Uoa." — Well- 
ington :  Dap.,  1811. 

«an  too  n,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Fr.  oan- 
tonniere  =  an  additional  curtain  over  bed 
furniture.)  A  kind  of  strong  stuff  or  fustian, 
with  a  fine  cord  visible  on  one  side,  and  a 
satiny  surface  of  yams  on  the  other.  (Webster.) 

1  can'-tor,  «.  [Lat.  cantor  =  a  singer,  from 
cano  =  to  sing.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  singer. 

2.  Spec. :  The  precentor  of  a  choir. 

<J&n-tor'-I  al,  a.  [CANTOR.]  Pertaining  to  a 
precentor,  or  to  the  (north)  side  of  the  choir 
where  the  precent°r  sits.  [DECANAL.] 

*  cant  red,  *  cant  ref,  «.    [Wei.  cant  =  a 
hundred  ;  Lat.  centum  ;  and  Wei.  tre  or  tref  = 
a  dwelling-place.]    A  division  of  land  ;  a  hun- 
dred.   [HUNDRED,  s.  \ 

"The  king  regrants  to  him  all  that  province,  reserv- 
ing only  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  cantredt  next  ad- 
joining."— Daviet:  On  Ireland. 

*  can  trip,    *  can-trap,  *  can-traip,  «. 

[Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests  that  it  is 
a  word  taken  from  juggling,  from  cant  =  to 
turn  over,  and  raip  =  a  rope.  Webster  says 
from  Icel.,  O.  Dan.  &  O.  Swed.  gan  =  witch- 
craft, and  Icel.  trapp  =  trampling.  Cf.  Eng. 
trap.]  (.ScofaA.) 

1.  A  spell,  incantation,  charm,  bewitchery. 

"Tak  heed  the  auld  Whig  deevil  played  him  uae 
lantHp.  "-Scott .-  Waterier,  oh.  xxlx. 

2.  A  trick,  a  piece  of  mischief. 

cantrip-time,  «.  The  season  for  practis- 
ing magical  arts. 

"  I  manna  cast  thee  awa  on  the  cone  o'  an  auld  car- 
line,  but  keep  thee  cozie  against  cantriu-tine."— 
Blacku.  Hag.  (Aug.,  1820),  p.  513. 


can-ty,  s.  [Cant(a);  -y.]  Lively  and  cheerful. 
(Scotch.) 

"Their  house  Is  mnckle  eneugh.  and  decking  time's 
aye  canty  time."— Scott  .•  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  L 
" Then  at  her  door  the  cnntii  dame 

Would  sit,  as  any  liuuet  gay." 
Wordtaxjrth:  Goody  ISIake  and  Barry  GUI. 

Can'-U-la,  s.  |  I.at .  nt/unila,  dim.  of  ciinn-i.  = 
a  pipe,  a*  tube.]  A  little  pipe  or  tube.  [CAN- 
NULA.] 

"  In  order  to  guard  against  the  access  of  atmospherle 
air,  we  used  to  draw  oft*  the  matter  by  means  of  a 
canula  and  trocer,  such  as  you  gee  here,  consisting  of  a 
silver  tube  with  a  sharp-pointed  steel  rod  fitted  into  it, 
and  projecting  beyond  it — Lit  er,  quoted  in  Tyndall'i 
frag,  of  Science  (ard.  ed  ),  xL,  S17. 

can  un',  kan  don,  s.    [Turk.] 

Music :  An  instrument  strung  with  cat-gut, 
in  form  like  a  dulcimer,  with  which  the  women 


in  the  harems  accompany  their  singing.  The 
sound  is  brought  out  by  means  of  plectra — 
thimbles  made  of  tortoiseshell  pointed  with 
cocoanut  wood,  and  worn  upon  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

can  vas,  can  vass,  *  cane  vas,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  canevas  ;  Ital.'canavaccio ;  Sp.  canamazo; 
Low  Lat.  canabacius  =  hempen  cloth,  canvas. 
From  Lat.  cannabis ;  Or.  Kawa£it  (ka/inabis) 
=  hemp ;  Sansc.  cana  =  hemp.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  kind  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  cloth, 
used  in  old  times  for  sifting,  now  for  sails, 
tents,  paintings,  &c.    Canvas  for  sails  is  made 
from  18 — 24  inches  wide,  and  numbered  0 — 8, 
No.  0  being  the  thickest.      A  bolt  is  39—40 
yards  long,  and  weighs  25 — 48  Ibs.     (Knight.) 

"  The  mullok  on  an  heep  iswoped  was, 
And  on  the  floor  yeast  a  canenat." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,888. 

(2)  A  clear,  unbleached  cloth,  woven  regu- 
larly in  little  squares,  used  for  tapestry  work. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  thorough  examination  or  sifting  of  a 
subject,  as  though  through  a  sifter,  the  bottoms 
of  which  were  originally  made  of  canvass. 
[Compare  with  BOLT.] 

"I  deem  it  worthy  the  canvau  and  discussion  of 
sober  mid  considerate  men."— Dr.  U.  More :  Pre-exut- 
mce  of  the  Soul,  preface. 

(2)  The  aet  or  process  of  soliciting  votes. 

"  He  must  go  through  all  the  miseries  of  a  canvau, 
must  shake  bauds  with  crowds  of  freeholders  or  freo- 
meu."—  Macaulay :  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  The  sails  of  a  ship. 

"  With  such  kind  passion  hastes  the  prince  to  fight, 
And  spreads  his  flying  canvait  to  the  sound. 

Dryden :  Annul  Mirabilit,  ciz. 
"In  the  north  her  canvas  flowing." 

Tennyion :  Captain,  27. 

2.  A  tent,  in  the  expression  "  under  can- 
vass." 

"  I  should  enjoy  the  prospect  of  being  on  horseback 
and  under  canvau  again.  —  Macaulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

3.  The  ground  of  a  picture ;  the  picture 
itself. 

(a)  Literally: 

"  From  her  the  canvau  borrows  light  and  shade.' 
Covper  :  Charity,  107. 

"  The  fantastic  peaks  bathed,  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
with  light  rich  as  that  which  glows  on  the  canvau  of 
Claude.  —Macaulay:  Him.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

If  The  names  and  sizes  of  the  usual  canvasses 
prepared  for  the  use  of  painters  are  as  follows  : 
— Head  size,  24  by  20  inches  ;  three-quarters 
do.,  30  by  25  inches  ;  kit-cat  do.,  86  by  28 
inches  ;  small  half-length  do.,  44  by  34  inches  ; 
half-length  do.,  50  by  40  inches  ;  bishop's  half- 
length  do.,  56  by  44  inches  ;  whole  length  do., 
94  t>y  58  inches ;  bishop's  whole  length  do., 
106  by  70. 

(6)  Fig. :  A  mental  picture. 

"  History  is  not  a  creed  or  a  catechism  ;  It  gives  let- 
tons  rather  than  rules ;  it  does  not  bring  out  clearly 


upon  the  cancan  the  details  which  were  familiar  to 
tbe  ten  thousand  minds  of  whose  combined  movement* 
and  fortunes  it  treats." —  Newman;  Development  of 
ChrMiiin  Doctrine,  intro.1.  p.  7. 

H  To  get  or  receive  the  canvas:  To  be  dis- 
missed. Compare  the  modern  slang  "  to  get 
the  sack." 

"Hose  my  honor  if  the  Don  receive!  the  canto*.*— 
Shirley:  Drotheri,  ii  p.  14.  (Naret.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  canvass. 

"  Your  white  canvat  doublet  will  sully." 

Shakeip. :  1  nenry  /)'.,  U.  4. 
"Their  canton  castles  up  they  quickly  rear, 
And  build  a  city  ill  an  hours  space." 

Fairfax. 

IT  Compounds  of  obvious  signification  : 
Canvas-cutter,  canvas-stretcher. 

canvas-back,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  species  of  duck,  Fvligula  or 
Aytliya  valisneria.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  arrives  in  the  United  States  from 
the  British  possessions  about  October,  be- 
coming fat  and  ready  for  the  table  by  Novem- 
ber. Its  flesh  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  speckled  feathers 
on  the  back. 

canvas-backed,  canvass  backed,  a. 

Having  a  back  of  the  texture  or   colour  of 
canvass. 
Canvas-backed  duck :  [CANVAS-BACK]. 

*  canvass  climber,  s.    A  name  applied 
to  a  sailor,  from  h  is  having  to  climb  aloft. 

"A  sea 

That  almost  bunt  the  deck,  and  from  the  ladder-tackle 
Wash'd  offa  canvau-climoer." 

Shaketp. :  Peridei.  ir.  L 

canvas-frame,  s. 

Calico-printing :  A  diaphragm  of  canvas  in 
a  paint-vat  used  in  a  certain  process  of  calico- 
printing.  The  colour  is  admitted  by  a  stop- 
cock below,  and  up  to  the  level  of  the  canvas. 

*  can  vas  a'- do,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A 
kind  of  stroke  or  thrust  in  fencing.  (Locrine. ) 

can  vass,  s.    [CANVAS.] 

can  vass,  v.t.  &  t.  [In  O.  Fr.  canbaster, 
canabasser  =  to  search  or  sift  out.]  [CANVAS, 
*.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Literally :  To  toss  in  a  blanket. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  sift  or  examine  thoroughly. 

"  Most  delicately  hour  by  hour 
He  canvau 'd  human  mysteries." 

Tcnnyion  :  A  Character. 

2.  To  debate,  discuss  ;  to  sift  or  examine  by 
way  of  discussion. 

"  He  did  believe  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and 
when  he  canoaued  it  In  his  mind,  he  trembled,  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder."— Marryat :  Snarleu-t/ow, 
vol.  IL,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  scrutinize. 

4.  To  solicit  the  votes  or  support  in  one's 
candidature  for  any  office  or  dignity ;  as,  to 
canvass  a  district  for  votes,  for  subscription, 
lie. 

*  5.  To  seek  the  accomplishment  of  any  ob- 
ject or  desire. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  solicit  any  office  or  dignity. 

"  El izabeth  being  to  resol  ve  upon  nn  officer  ,ani  being, 
by  some  that  caiivattrd  for  others,  put  i»  some  doubt 
of  that  person  she  inexut  to  advance,  said,  she  was  lika 
one  with  a  lanthoru  seeking  a  man."— Uacon. 

2.  To  solicit  orders  for  goods. 

"Wanted,  a  man  ...  to  canvau  for  subscriptions." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  29,  188L 

can'-vassed,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [C  AH  VASS,  v.} 

can  -vas-ser,  s.    [CANVASS,  v.] 

t  1.  One  who  canvasses  or  examines 
thoroughly  into  a  subject. 

2.  One  who  scrutinizes  the  returns  of  votes 
at  an  election. 

3.  One  who  solicits  votes. 

4.  One  who  solicits  orders  for  goods. 

can'- vas  sing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.   [CANVASS,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

+ 1.  The  act  or  process  of  sifting  any  subject. 
2.  The  act  of  soliciting  votes. 
"...   on  this  occasion  the  canvauing  was  eager."— 
Macaulay  :  Ilitt.  Sng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  IL  Fig. :  The  act  of  making  a  trial  of 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mate.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.   ID.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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"I  invited  the  hungry  slave  sometime*  to  my 
chamber,  to  the  canixiuing  of  a  turkey  pie,  or  a  piece 
of  venison,.  .  ."—Return  from  i'urnauut.  (Latham.) 

*  ean'-vist,  o.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
from  canvass,  v.]  Entrapped,  caught. 

"  The  canuist  kite  doth  feare  the  snare.  " 

Mirrour  for  Magittratet,  p.  230. 

tcan'-y,  o.    [Eng.  can(e);  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  canes. 

2.  Consisting  or  made  of  canes. 

••  Where  Chinese*  drive 
With  sails  and  wild  their  cany  waggons  light." 

MUton:  P.  L..  Ui.  ««. 

ean-zo'-na.  can-zo'-ne  (z  as  tz),  *.    [Ital.] 

1.  A  short  song,  in  which  the  music  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  words.     It 
is  one   of  the  ancient   forms,  of  measured 
melody,  and  when  the  older  writers  employed 
it,  it  was  usually  made  the  vehicle  for  the 
display  of  skill  and  contrivance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  phrases  in  fugal  imitation.     A 
secondary    meaning  of  the  word,  scoffing  or 
banter,  perhaps  accounts  for  the  use  of  a  form, 
in  which  a  musical  imitation  or  mocking  was 
shown. 

2.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the 
word  was  used  to  describe  an  instrumental 
composition,  similar   to  the  sonata  as  then 
known.    (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

«an-z6n-ct ,  s.  [Ital.  canzonetta,  dim.  of 
canzone,  canzona  (q.v.).] 

Afitsic:  A  short  song,  one  brief  compared 
with  the  sacred  airs  of  the  oratorio,  or  with 
tli>!  aria  of  the  Italian  opera, 

"  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the  ac- 
cent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet"— Shakes  p. :  Love'i 
Labour  Lott,  iv.  i 

Caoinan,  s.  fir.]  A  funeral  song.  (Stainer 
<t  Barrett.)  [KEENER.] 

•caout'-chln,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  caoutch(ouc), 
and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).'} 

Chem. :  CioHig.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon, 
boiling  at  171°,  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  india-rubber. 

•caoutchouc,  s.    [American-Indian  word.] 

1.  Bot. :   India-rubber,  so  called  because  its 
primary  use  was,  and  is,  the  removal  of  pencil 
marks  from  paper.     It  is  an  elastic,  gummy 
substance,  consisting  of  the  inspissated  juiee 
of  various  more  or  less  milky  species  of  plants. 
The  greater  part  of  the  caoutchouc  of  com- 
merce is  the  product  of  four  euphorbiaceous 
trees,  Siphonia  elastica,  from  French  Guruia, 
S.    braziliensi.',    lutea,    and    brevifolia    from 
Brazil  ;    the    caoutchouc    of   the    last   three 
species  comes  to  this  country  through  'the 
port  of  Para.    It  is  furnished  also  by  Ficus 
flastica,  sometimes  called  by  way  of  pre-emin- 
ence the  India-rubber  tree.    It  is  derived  also 
from   some   artocarpads,    specially    Castilloa 
flasticit,  and  some  Apoeynacesc,  notably  Ur- 
<xola  ela-itica.     It  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in 
most  milky  plants. 

2.  Comm.,  mannf.,    <tc. :    Caoutchouc   was 
first  brought  to  Europe  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.    Dr.    Priestly    pointed  out  that   it 
might  be  used  to  rub  out  pencil  marks,  crumb 
of  bread  having  been  previously  employed  for 
the  purpose.    In  1791  Samuel  Piat  obtained  a 
patent  for  making  waterproof  fabrics  by  ca- 
outchouc dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Hancock,  in  1823,  and  Macintosh  followed  in 
the  same  direction.    Mr.  Clias.  Goodyear  in- 
vented the   vulcanising   process,    which    by 
compounding  with  it  a  small  amount  of  sul- 
phur renders  it  as  hard  as  horn,  and  well 
adapted  for  various  purposes  to  the  arts. 

^  Mineral  Caoutchouc  : 

Min. :  A  name  for  Elaterite  (q.v.X 

ca6ut'-chou-9in  (a  silent),  s.  [From  Eng., 
&c.  caoutchouc,  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  volatile,  oily  liquid  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  caoutchouc, 
which  dissolves  caoutchouc  easily.  It  con- 
sists of  two  hydrocarbons,  caoutchin,  OjoHij, 
boiling  at  171%  and  Isoprene,  C5H8,  boiling  at 
37°. 

Cap  (I),  *  cappe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  8.  cvppe  ;  Low  Lat 
captxi  =  a  cape,  a  cope  ;  Dut.  kap;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chappa  ;  Ger.  kappe ;  Icel.  kajm  ;  Ital.  cappa ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  capa  ;  Fr.  cape,  chape  =  a  cloak. 
Remote  origin  uncertain.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


I.  Literally: 

(1)  An  article  of  dress  used  to  cover  the 
head. 

"  Thei  usen  nouther  cappe  ne  \\ooA.~-Maunderille, 
p.  847. 

"  It  ww  Eyvind  Kallda's  crew 

Of  warlocks  blue. 

With  their  rapt  of  darkness  hooded  '. " 
Longfellow:  Talet  of  a  Wjytide  Inn  ;  The  Jfutician'i 
Tale,  v. 

(2)  A  cap-like  covering  of  any  kind,  natural 
or  artificial.     [II.] 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  highest.    (Of  things  and  persons.) 

"  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  A  them,  i  v.  S. 

(2)  The  mark  or  ensign  of  any  dignity ,espec. 
of  the  cardinalate. 

"  Henry  the  Fifth  did  sometimes  prophesy. 
If  once  he  came  to  be  a  cardinal, 
He'd  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  t. 

(S)  A  mark  of  respect  or  reverence  shown 
by  uncovering  the  head.  [CAP,  v.] 

"Should  the  want  of  a  cap  or  a  cringe  so  mortally 
discompose  him,  as  we  find  afterwards  it  did."— 
L' Ettranyr. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gunnery: 

(1)  Cap  of  a  cannon :  A  piece  of  lead  placed 
over  the    vent   to   keep   the   priming   dry. 
[APRON.]    (Formerly  in  this  sense  of  smaller 
arms.) 

"  One  ball  struck  the  cap  of  his  pistol."— Uacaulay: 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(2)  Percussion  cap :  A  small  copper  cylinder 
lined  at  the  head  with  explosive  matter,  placed 
on  the  nipple  of  the  piece,  and  ".xploded  by 
the  descent  of  the  hammer.    They  were  intro- 
duced about  1842. 

2.  Her.  (cap  of  maintenance):   The  cap  of 
state  carried  before  the  sovereign  at  his  corona- 


CAP  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

tion.    It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  bearing 
in  a  coat  of  arms. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  square  piece  of  wood  placed  over  the 
head  or  upper  end  of  a  mast. 

(2)  Cap  of  a  block  :  A  semicircular  projection 
from  the  sides  and  round  the  ends  of  a  block 
above  the  pins. 

(3)  A  covering  of  tarred  canvas  at  the  end 
of  a  rope. 

4.  Arch. :  The  uppermost  part  of  any  as- 
semblage of  principal  parts.    It  is  applied  to 
the  capital  of  a  column,  the  cornice  of  a  room, 
the  capping  or  uppermost  member  of  the  sur- 
base  of  a  room,  &c. 

5.  Bot. :   The  convex  top  of  an  agaric  or 
fungus,  in   general   shaped   like  a    plate  or 
bonnet. 

T  Friar's  cap :  Aconitum  Naptllus. 
Soldier's  cap :  The  same  as  Friar's  cap  (q.v.). 
Turk's  cap: 

(1)  Aconitiun  Napellus. 

(2)  Lilium  Martagon. 

6.  Agric.  (the  cap  of  a  flail) :  The  band  of 
leather  or  wood  through  which  the  middle- 
band  passes. 

"  Cappe  of  a  Jteyle.    MedUentum."— Prompt.  Part. 

7.  Bee-keeping:  An  extra  box  or  case  put 


BEE  CAP. 


upon  the  top  of  a  hive,  which  the  bees  are 
encouraged  to  fill  with  honey. 


8.  Carpenti~y  : 

(1)  The  lintel  of  a  door  or  window-frame. 

(2)  A  beam  joining  the  tops  of  a  row  of  post* 
in  a  frame  ;  a  plate. 

(3)  The  hand-rail  of  a  stairs  or  balustrade. 

9.  Engineering:  The  horizontal  beam  con- 
necting the  heads  of  a  row  of  piles  of  a  timber 
bridge. 

10.  Paper-making  :  A  size  of  paper.     Flat 
cap  is  14  by  17  inches  ;  double  cap  is  17  by  28  ; 
foolscap  and  legal  cap  are  of  various  sizes, 
from  "i  by  12  to  the  size  of  a  flat  cap  sheet 
folded,  8|  by  14  ;  foolscap  is  folded  on  the 
long  edge,  and  legal  cap  on  the  top  or  short 
edge. 

11.  MMwrighting  :  The  movable  upper  story 
of  a  windmill. 

12.  Bookbinding  :  The  covering  of  a  head- 
band or  the  envelope  of  a  book  while  binding. 

13.  Horology  :  The  inner  case  which  covers 
the  movements  in  some  forms  of  watches.     It 
U  now  nearly  discontinued. 

It.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  tire  of  lead  and  tin  on  the  periphery 
of  a  glazing-wheel. 

(2)  The  upper  half  of  a  journal-box.    The 
lower  half  is  the  pillow.    [PILLOW-BLOCK.] 

(3)  The  iron-banded  piece  on  the  end  of  a 
wooden  pump-rod  or  pitman  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  a  working-beam. 

If  To  set  one's  cap  at  :  To  take  measures  to 
gain  the  affections  of  a  man. 
B.  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compounds). 

*  cap-all,  s.  All  of  a  superior  quality, 
which  caps  all  others. 

cap-a-pie,  *  cap-a-pe,  adv.  [0.  Ft. 
de  cap  dpie  =  from  head  to  foot  ;  Fr.  de  pied 
en  cap  =  from  foot  to  head.]  From  head  to 
foot  ;  completely. 

"  A  figure  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  point  exactly,  cav-a-pe." 

Shake*?.  :  BamM,  L  & 
"A  woodlonse. 
That  folds  up  Itself  in  itself  for  a  boose, 


Indus  d  cap-a-pe  in 


. 
an  Infect  (\'»\. 


cap-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  to  keep  caps 
or  bonnets  ;  a  bonnet-  box,  a  band-box. 

cap-case,  *.    [CAPCASE.] 

cap  fill,  cap  full,  s.    [CAPFUL.] 

cap-making,  s. 

1.  The  art  or  trade  of  making  caps  or  hats. 

"  It  is  worth  our  pains  to  observe  the  tenderness  of 
our  kings  to  preserve  the  trade  of  cap-making,  .  .  ."— 
fuller:  Worfhiet;  Monmouthshire. 

&.  The  art  or  trade  of  making  percussion- 
caps. 

cap  -merchant,  s.    The  purser  of  a  ship. 

cap-money,  s.  Money  collected  for  the 
huntsman  in  his  cap  at  the  death  of  a  fox. 

cap-neb,  s.  [Eng.  cap,  and  neb  (q.v.).] 
The  iron  used  to  fence  the  toe  of  a  shoe. 
(Scotch.) 

cap  out,  v. 

To  drink  cap-out  :  In  drinking  to  leave  no- 
thing in  the  glass  or  vessel. 

"  Drink  clean  cap-out,  Uke  Sir  Hildebr&ud."—  Scott  : 
Rob  Rot.  ch.  xxiz. 

cap-paper,  s. 

(1)  A  kind  of  coarse  brownish  paper,  used 
by  grocers  and  others  in  which  to  wrap  up 
sugar,  &<•. 

"  Having,  for  trial  sake,  filtered  it  through  cap- 
paper,  there  remained  in  the  flltr*  a  powder."—  Boyl*. 

(2)  A  kind  of  wri  ting-pa  j>er.      Ruled  with 
blue  lines  and  folding  on  the  back  it  is  fools- 
cap ;  with  red  lines  to  form  a  nun-gin  on  the 
left  hand,  and  made  to  fold  on  the  top,  it  is 
legal  cap. 

(3)  A  size  of  paper  from  7J  by  12  inches  to 
Si  by  14.    [CAP  (1),  s.,  II.  10.] 

cap-peak,  ».  A  peak  or  projecting  piece 
in  front  of  a  cap,  usually  made  of  leather,  and 
intended  to  shade  the  eyes,  as  well  as  for 
facility  in  removing  the  cap  from  or  placing 
it  on  the  head. 

cap-pot,  s. 

Glass-making:  Acoveredglasspotorcrucible. 

cap  scuttle,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  framing  composed  of  coamings 


boll.  bd"y;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sions  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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and  head-ledges  raised  above  the  deck,  with 
a  top  which  shuts  closely  over  into  a  rabbet 

cap-sheaf,  s.  The  top  sheaf  of  a  stack  of 
coru. 

cap-shore,  5. 

Nant. :  A  supporting  spar  between  the  cap 
and  the  tressel-tree. 

cap-square,  s. 

Mil. :  A  strong  piece  of  plate-iron,  covering 
the  trunnion  of  a  gun  and  keeping  it  in  its 
place. 

cap-stone,  *.    [CAPSTONC.] 

cap  (2),*.    [Cup,«.J 

1.  A  vessel. 

"It  to  observed,  that  a  barrel  or  cap.  whose  cavity 
will  contain  eight  cubical  feet  of  air,  will  not  serve  a 
diver  above  u  quarter  of  an  boor."—  Wilkiia. 

2.  Applied  especially  in  Scotland  to — 

(a)  A  wooden  bowl  for  containing  food, 
Whether  solid  or  fluid. 

••  .Meikle  may  fa'  between  the  cap  and  the  Up."— 
Kamtiiy  :  Scutch  Pro*.,  p.  M. 

(6)  The  cell  of  a  honeycomb, 
(c)  Plur.  :  The  combs  of  wild  bees. 
TJ  To  kits  caps  with  one :   To  drink  out  of 
e  same  vessel ;  as,  "  I  wadna  kiss  caps  wi' 
tic  a  fallow."    (Scotch.) 

cap -ambry,  s.  A  press  or  cupboard,  pro- 
bably for  holding  wooden  vessels  used  at 
meals. 

"...  they  brake  down  beds,  boards,  cap  ambriet, 
(Ian  windows,"  etc.—Spalding,  L  157. 

cap-fall,   cap  fou,   cap-fa,  «.     The 

fourth  part  of  a  peek. 

•ftp  (1),  V.t.  &  i.      [CAP(1X«.) 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  form  the  cover  to  anything ;  to  spread 
over. 

"  The  bones  next  the  Joint  are  capped  with  a  smooth 
cartilaginous  substance,  serving  both  to  strength  and 
motion."— Derham. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  cap ;  to  confer  a  (Scots) 
University  degree  on. 

f  3.  To  put  a  cover  on  anything. 

*  4.  To  take  the  cap  from  another. 

"  If  one,  by  another  occasion,  take  any  thing  from 
another,  as  boys  sometimes  use  to  cap  one  another, 
the  same  is  straight  felony."— Spenter :  On  Ireland. 

5.  To  salute  by  taking  the  cap  off.    (Used 
principally  and  specially  at  the  universities, 
where  "capping  "  the  proctors  and  university 
and  college  authorities  is  compulsory.) 

6.  To  put  a  percussion  cap  on  (the  nipple  of 
a  firearm). 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  render  complete  ;  to  consummate. 

2.  To  match  ;  to  produce  or  bring  forward 
in  emulation. 

"  Where  Henderson,  and  th'  other  masses. 
Were  sent  to  cap  texts,  and  put  cases." 

llvtlfr:  lluilibral. 

"There  being  little  need  of  any  other  faculty  hut 
memory,  to  be  able  to  crip  texts."—  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

If  To  cap  verses :  To  compose  or  recite  a 
Terse  beginning  with  the  final  letter  of  one 
composed  by  the  preceding  speaker. 

"  Now  I  have  him  under  girdle,  Til  cap  veriei  with 
him  to  the  end  of  the  chapter."— Dry  den:  Amphi- 
tryon. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  off  the  cap  in  salutation.  [A.,  1. 4.] 

"  Three  great  ones  of  the  city, 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
Oft  cappd  to  him."          Shakeip. :  Othtllo,  i.  t 

+  2.  To  collect  money  for  the  huntsman  in 
his  cap  after  the  death  of  a  fox. 

•  cap  (2),  v.  I.    [Lat.  capio  =  to  seize.) 

1.  To  seize  by  violence  ;  to  lay  hold  of  what 
is  not  one's  own  ;  to  arrest.      (A  word  much 
used  by  children  at  play.)    (Scotch.) 

2.  Used  especially  in  the  sense  of  seizing 
vessels  in  a  privateering  way. 

"  In  Scotland  some  private  persons  made  themselves 
rich  by  caiiina  or  privateering  upon  the  Dutch,  .  .  ." 
—  Wodrow :  Ilia..  \.  van. 

3.  To  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

"Twelve  shillings  you  must  pay. 

Or  I  must  cap  you." 
Beau,  t  flee. :  rf night  aj  Burning  Fettle,  ill 

«  C&p  (3),  v.t.  k  i.     [Pr.  cap;  Lat.  caput  =  the 
head.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  direct  the  course  of  any- 
thing, to  steer. 


B.  Inlrans.  :  To  direct  one's  course. 

"  Thair  may  cum  stormes,  and  caus  a  lek. 
That  ye  wan  cap  be  wind  and  waw." 

Dimbar:  Maitlaitd  Poemt,  p.  132. 

ca-pa-blT-I-ty,  s.  [Eug.  capable,  and  suff. 
•ity.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  capable, 
capacity. 

"  Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  nist  in  us  nuusU  Shaketp.  :  Ham.,  iv.  4. 

"To  find  by  study  of  yourself,  and  of  the  ground 
you  stand  on.  what  your  combined  inward  and  out- 
ward CV<n,<o«i/»  specially  is."— Carlyle :  Sartor  Re- 
tartui,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Used  in  the  plural  in  the  sense  of— 

(1)  Attainments,    mental  qualifications,  or 
ability. 

(2)  The  power  of  being  converted  of  applied 
to  any  use  or  object. 

"  He  was  Immensely  struck  with  Hauteville,  par- 
ticularly with  its  capnbilitiet.  It  was  a  superb  place, 
and  might  1«  rendered  unrivalled.1'— IHtraeli:  Young 
Duke,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

cap'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  capable;  Lat.  capabilis 
—  alile  or  fit  to  contain  ;  capio  —  to  take 
hold.] 

L  Lit. :  Able  or  fit  to  contain  or  receive  in. 
t  (a)  Sometimes  with  the  infinitive. 

"  When  we  consider  so  much  of  that  space,  as  Is 
equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any  assigned 
dimensions,  .  .  ."— Locke. 

(b)  Generally  with  the  prep.  of. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  the  mind,  intellect,  <tc. : 

(1)  Fit  or  qualified  for  any  particular  thing  ; 
intelligent. 

"  Afhit.  dine,  thou  slin.lt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight 

Thrr.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse ;  for  that's 
the  more  capable  creature. " 

Shakeip.  :  Trail,  t  Crets.,  iii.  8. 

"To  say,  that  the  more  capable,  or  the  better  de- 
server,  hath  such  ri«ht  to  govern,  as  he  may  compul- 
iorily  bring  under  the  less  worthy,  is  idle."— Bacon. 

(2)  (With  the  prep,  of):  Having  intellectual 
power    or   capacity ;   able    to    comprehend ; 
qualified  or  fitted  for  any  act 

"  But  at  what  time  a  man  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  so  far  forth  the  use  of  reason,  as  sumceth  to 
make  him  capable  of  those  Laws,  whereby  he  is  then 
bound  to  guide  his  actions."—  Hooker:  £<xl.  Pol., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vf,  §  5. 

"He  is  as  capable  of  writing  an  heroic  poem  as 
making  a  fervent  prayer."— Guardian,  No.  8. 

*  2.  Of  inanimate  things :   Intelligent,  able 
to  understand. 

"  Look  you,  how  pale  he  glares  ; 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable." 

Shakeip. :  Samlet,  iii.  4. 

3.  (With  the  prep,  of): 

(1)  Able  or  fitted  to  comprehend  anything 
by  the  senses. 

"  Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high."  Hilton :  P.  L.,  bk.  vili. 

*(2)  Susceptible,  subject  to. 

"  The  soul,  immortal  substance,  to  remain 
Conscious  of  joy,  and  capable  of  pain. "— Prior. 

•  (3)  Ready  or  willing  to  receive  or  be  sub- 
ject to. 

"  What  secret  springs  their  eager  passions  move. 
How  capable  of  death  for  injured  love  I  " 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Jlnetd  v.  ». 

4.  Legally  qualified  or  competent ;  free  from 
legal  impediment  or  disqualification. 

"  Of  my  land. 

Loyal  and  natural  boy !  1 11  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable."         Shakeip. :  Lear,  ii.  t. 

t  cap'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  capable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  capable  ;  capa- 
bility, capacity. 

"The  efficacy  of  these  does  not  depend  upon  the 
mere  opus  operatum :  but  upon  the  capableneu  of  the 
subject."— Kttlingbeck:  Sermoni,  p.  321 

*  ca-p&C/-I-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  capax  (genii  capacis) 
—  that  which  can  hold  or  contain,  capable ; 
capio  =to  seize,  take  ;  and  facio  (passive  fw) 
=  to  make.]  To  render  capable  or  fit,  to 
qualify.  (Used  either  with  an  infinitive  fol- 
lowing, or  with  the  prep,  for.) 

"...  thereby  capactfying  us  to  enjoy  pleasantly 
and  innocently  all  thine  g»od  things  the  divine  good- 
ness hath  provided  for,  and  consigned  to  us." — Barrow, 
(ed.  1741),  VuL  L,  tier.  i. 

cap-a'-dous,  a.  [Lat.  capax  (genit.  capacis) 
*=  able  to  hold  or  contain  ;  capio  —  to  take, 
hold;  ItaL  capace.] 

1.  Lit.  (of  material  things):  Containing  or 
able  to  contain  much  ;  wide,  large,  extensive. 

"  It  is  provided  with  a  very  good  and  capacioui  har- 
bour."— Am i/i :  l'oyngei,  Ix.  129. 


"       .  to  the  worlJ's 
Capacioui  field  forth  went  the  adventurer." 

Wordsworth:  SXfurtton,  bk.  fl 

H  Sometimes  with  the  prep.  of. 

"  Pusts  atpacioiu  of  the  frame  I  raise." 

Pope:  O-Jyuey,  xxtii  SOL 

2.  Fig.  (of  immaterial  things) :   Compreher* 
sive,  extensive,  liberal. 

"...  I  have  ever  perceived  that  where  the  mind 
was  capacious,  .  .  ."— tioUimith :  Vicar  of  \\akefield, 

I'll    XV. 

ca  pa'  clous  ly,  mlv  [Eng.  capacious ;  -!y.J 
In  a  capacious  manner  ;  to  a  capacious  degree  'r 
largely,  freely. 

t  ea-pa'-cious  ness,  «.  [Eng.  cnpnc^ous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  capacious,  or 
capable  of  containing;  capacity,  extent. 

"A  concave  measure,  of  known  and  denominate- 
capacity,  serves  T.I  measure  the  capaciouinett  of  any- 
other  vessel."— Holder :  On  Time. 

If  Cralib  thus  distinguishes  between  capa- 
ciousness and  capacity :  "  Capacity  is  an  indefi- 
nite term  simply  designating  fitness  to  hold  or 
receive  ;  but  capaciousness  denotes  something; 
specifically  large.  Measuring  the  capacity  at 
vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensuration  ; 
the  capaciousness  of  rooms  is  to  be  observed  by 
the  eye.  They  are  marked  by  the  same  dis- 
tinction in  their  moral  application  :  men  ar» 
born  with  various  capacities ;  some  are  remark- 
able for  the  capaciousness  of  their  minds." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Ca-pa9'-I-tate,w.t.  [Formed  from  Lat.  capax 
(genit  capacis)  =  capacious,  on  the  analogy 
of  English  verbs  formed  from  Latin  past  par- 
ticiples in  -atits.]  To  make  capable  of  or 
for  anything ;  to  qualify,  to  render  legally 
oumpKwtt. 

"  By  this  instruction  we  mr>  be  capacitated  to  ob- 
serve those  errours."— Dryden. 

If  Frequently  with  the  prep.  for. 

"These  sort  of  men  were  sycophants  only,  and  were> 
endued  with  arts  of  life,  to  capacitate  them  for  th* 
conversation  of  the  rich  and  great"—  Tatter. 

ca-p&9  -i-ta-ted,  pa.  par.  & o.  [CAPACITATE.) 
Rendered  capable  or  competent ;  qualified. 

"...  he  is  fully  capacitated  and  enabled  to  be  our 
advocate  with  the  father,  .  .  ."—Up.  tieveridge,  voL  L, 
Ser.  O. 

t  ca-pac-l-ta'-tlon,  s.  [CAPACITATE.]  Th» 
act  of  rendering  capable  or  qualified  ;  a  qualifi- 
cation. 

ca-pac'-I-ty, «.  [Fr.  capacitt ;  Lat.  capacita» 
(ace.  capac.itatem)  =  power  of  receiving,  from 
capax  (genit.  capacis)  =  able  to  receive  or  con* 
tain  ;  cnpio  =  to  receive,  to  contain.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally  : 

I.  Power  of    receiving,    holding,   or   con- 
taining ;  capaciousness. 

"  There  is  a  certain  Degree  of  Capacity  in  the  greatest 
Vessel,  .  .  ."—Sir  W.  Temple:  Eiiay  on  Learning. 

"  Space,  considered  in  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, I  think,  may  be  called  capacity."— Locke. 

*  2.  Vacant  space,  hollow. 

"  There  remained,  in  the  capacity  of  the  exhausted) 
cylinder,  store  of  little  rooms,  or  spaces,  .  .  ."—Boyle. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Mental  or  intellectual  receiving  power  ; 
ability  of  mind  to  receive. 

"...  which  requires  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
capacity  and  prudence  of  a  general."— Dryden :  Jw 
venal  (Dedication}. 

2.  (Followed  by  the  prep,  for):  Fitness  of 
ability  to  receive. 

"Distiuguish'd  much  by  reason,  and  still  more 
By  our  capacity  for  grace  divine." 

Cowper :  Talk,  bk.  vi.,  1.  60S. 

3.  Power,  ability. 

"...  a  virtuous  disposition,  a  capacity  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  our  places,  a  due  uualincatiun  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  the  other  world."— Barrow  (5th  ed., 
1741),  vol.  1.,  Ser.  L 

4.  A  state  or  condition  of  fitness  or  prepara- 
tion for  any  act. 

5.  A  position  or  condition  of  being  ;  a  cha- 
racter, rank,  or  degree. 

"  A  man  that  served  them  in  a  double  capacity,  to 
teach  and  cobbe."— Butler :  Hadiarai,  pt  ii.,  c.  2, 1.  432. 

"You  desire  my  thoughts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  *> 
member  of  parliament ;  they  are  the  same  in  both 
eapacitiei."— Swift. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  (For  definition  see  example). 

"  The  thermal  capacity  of  a  body  at  a  stated  tempera. 
tnre  is  the  limiting  value  of  the  mean  thermal  catxicitf 
as  the  range  is  indefinitely  diminished."—  Ecerett:  Th» 
C.  J.  S.  Syttem  of  Vniti  (ed.  1875),  ch.  ix.,  p.  40. 

2.  Electrostatics  and  Electro-^-ngnetias :  (For 
definition  see  example). 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 

«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wno,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ce.  ce  -  c.     cy-a,     qu  — kw 
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"The  capacity  of  a  conductor  it  the  quotient  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged  by  the 
potential  which  this  charge  produce*  iu  it.'— Everett  : 
The  C.  O.  S.  System  of  Umtt  (ed.  1875),  ch.  xL,  p  64. 

3.  Physics :  Power  of  holding  or  retaining, 
48  the  capacity  of  a  body  for  heat. 

4.  Math.:  Volume,  content.    [CONTENT.] 

5.  Naitt. :  The  tonnage  or  burden  of  a  ship. 

6.  Law :  Competency  ;  the  state  of  possess- 
ing the  fitness  or  qualification  necessary  to  do 
any  legal  act  or  to  hold  any  office.    Ability  or 
fitness  to  do  or  to  receive,  to  sue  or  to  be  sued. 

"Persons  attainted  of  felony  or  treason  have  no 
capacity  iu  them  to  take,  obtain  or  purchase,  save 
only  to  the  use  of  the  king."— Bacon. 

"The  ecclesiastical  court  it  the  Judge  of  every  testa- 
tor's capacity."— Blackttone :  Commmt. 

1J  For  the  distinction  between  capacity  and 
capitciouitness  see  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

ca-pade',  ».    [CAPADOS.] 
Hat-making :  A.  bat. 

*  cap-a-dos,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  cap-a-dos 
=  a  cape  or  covering  for  the  back.]  A  hood 
or  close  cap.  (Morris.) 

"  And  sythen  a  crafty  capadot,  closed  aloft.' 

Sir  (iauiti.yne,  572. 

Ca-par'-J-sSn,  s.  [O.Fr.  caparasson  ;  Sp.  co- 
'parazon  =  a  cover  for  a  saddle  or  coach  ;  from 
capa  =  a  cloak.) 

L  Literally : 

1.  A  cloth  or  covering  spread  over  the  trap- 
pings or  furniture  of  a  horse  ;  a  horse-cloth  ; 
also  the  bridle,  saddle,  and  housing  of  a 
charger. 

"Tilting  furniture,  emblazoned  shields. 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds. 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  Joust  and  tournament ;  then  marshalled  feast 
Served  up  in  halL"  Milton:  P.  L..  ix.  35. 

*2.  Applied  to  fine  dress  worn  by  human 
beings. 


*  IL  Fig. :  Applied  to  the  retinue  or  attend- 
ants of  a  noble. 

"  O  general, 
Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison." 

Shake*?. :  Coriolanul.  L  9. 

Ca-par'-I-son,  v.t.    [CAPARISON,  «.] 
1.  To  cover  with  caparisons. 

*  2.  To  dress  finely  or  pompously,  or  simply 
to  dress. 

"  Don't  yon  think,  though  I  am  caparixmed  like  a 
man.  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition?  ' — 
Shtikesp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Ca-par'-i-soned,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CAPARISON,  «.] 
Covered  with  or  wearing  caparisons. 

Ca-par  i-son-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CA- 
PARISON, r.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sulst. :  The  act  of  dressing  with 
caparisons. 

*oap'-bar,  *  cap'-barre,  *.  [Eng.  cap.  (for 
caj'stan),  and  bar;  Mid.  Eng.  barre.]  A  cap- 
stan bar. 


•ap  -case,  s.    [Eng.  cap,  and  case.} 

1.  A  box  or  case  in  which  to  keep  bats  or 
bonnets. 

*  2.  A  small  chest  or  travelling  case. 
"  He  asked  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks 
and  chests  fast,  whether  the  capcase  be  sealed,  and 
whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted.1*— Burton  ;  Anat.  qf 
Mel.,  p.  115. 

Cape  (1),  *.  &  o.  [Fr.  cap  =  a  promontory,  cape ; 
Ital.  capo  =  a  head,  from  Lat.  caput  —  a  head.] 

A.  A$  substantive : 

1.  A  headland,  a  promontory ;   a  piece  of 
land  extending  some  distance  into  the  sea. 

"  From  Gothland  to  the  cape  of  Fynestere." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  410. 
"The  parting  sun. 

Beyond  the  earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles 
Hesperian,  sets."  Milton  :  P.  L..  viii.  ML 

'^  A  cape  ending  in  an  acute  angle  is  often 
called  a  point. 

2.  Applied  more  especially  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whence— 

3.  A  kind  of  light  wine  made  at  the  Cape  of 
dood  Hope. 

B.  A,  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

cape-aloes,  s.    An  Inspissated  juice,  ob- 


tained chietly  from  the  Aloe  spicata  and  Com- 
melini,  growing  wild  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

capo  anteater,  5.  A  mammal  (Oryctero- 
pus  Kapensis). 

cape  jasmine. ».  A  very  fragrant  plant, 
Gardenia  Jtoriila,  order  Ciuchonaceae. 

cape  marmot,  s.  A  mammal  (Hyrax 
capensis). 

cape  region,  s. 

Zool.  (Of  Mollusca) :  The  fourth  of  twenty- 
seven  land  regions,  containing  a  species  of 
land  and  fresh-water  mollusca  peculiar  to  it 
or  peculiarly  grouped.  (Woodward.) 

cape-weed,  ». 

Bot.  :  Roccella  tinctoria,  a  dye  lichen,  ob- 
tained from  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  (Treas. 
of  Botany.) 

cape (2),  *.  [O.  FT.  cape;  A.8.  cceppe;  Low 
Lat.  capa;  Sp.  &  Port  capa;  Ital.  cnpjxi; 
Icel.  kapa ;  Sw.  kdpa,  kappa ;  Dan.  kaabe, 
kappe ;  Dut.  kap ;  Oer.  Jtappe.  Originally  the 
same  word  with  cap  and  cope.]  A  kind  of 
small  cloak  covering  the  shoulders  ;  also  the 
neck-piece  of  a  cloak. 

"  Tni.  With  a  small  compass 'd  cape  ; 
Oru.  I  confess  the  cape," 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  8. 

cape  (3),  i.    [COPE.] 

cape-stane,  s.    (Scotch.) 

1.  Lit. :  A  cope-stone  ;  keystone. 

2.  Fig. :  The  finish,  the  completion. 

"  Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close. 

Past  a  remead  ; 

The  last  sad  cape-stane  o  his  woes , 
Poor  Mailie's  dead  ! " 

Burnt :  Poor  MattUt  Xlttn. 

Ca'-pe,  s.    [Lat.  cape,  imp.  of  capto  =  to  take.] 
Law:  A  judicial  writ  relative  to  a  plea  of 
laii' Is  and  tenements,  so  named  from  its  first 
word. 

*  cape,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dut.  kapen,  =  to  take  ;  cf. 
<MP  (2),  v.] 

"The  buyers  of  cape  i  goods  In  England  are  not  liable 
In  restitution."— Fountainhall :  Decisions,  i.  80. 

A.  Trans. :  To  seize,  tc  capture  (said  of 
privateers). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  privateer ;  to  go 
privateering. 

caped,  a,  [CAPE  (2),  s.]  Having  a  cape  at- 
tached ;  wearing  a  cape. 

*  cap  -el  (1),  i.    [CHAPEL.] 

*  cap  -el  (2),  s.    [CAPLE,  ] 

cap'-el  (3),  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  kind  of  stone,  composed  of  quartz, 
schorl,  and  hornblende.  (Webster.) 

cap'-e-lan,  cap'-e-lin,  s.      [Fr.  capelan, 

caplan ;  Sp.  capelan.] 

Ichthy. :  A  small  species  of  fish  of  the  trout 
family,  Mallotus  villosus,  found  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  used  as  a  bait  for  cod  and 
other  fish. 

ca-pel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  capella  =  a  little  goat, 
"dim.  of  caper  =  a  goat] 

1.  Astron. :  A  star,  remarkable  for  its  bril- 
liancy, in  the   constellation  Auriga,     In  this 
country  it  is  circumpolar,  passing  very  near 
the  horizon  when  lowest  in  the  north,  and 
almost  overhead  when  highest  in  the  south. 
Capella  is  called  also  a  Aurigse.    It  is  a  double 
star  with  parallax.      (Prof.   Airy :    Popular 
Astron.) 

2.  Archaeology : 

(1)  An  oratory  for  religious  worship. 

(2)  A  chest  for  holding  relics  or  anything 
similar. 

*  cap  -el-lane,  «.    [CHAPLAIN.] 

cap  -el-let,  cap-e-let,  cap-u-let,  s. 
[Fr.  capelet.] 

Farriery :  A  sort  of  swelling  resembling  a 
wen,  growing  on  the  heel  of  the  hock  of  a 
horse,  and  on  the  point  of  the  elbow,  probably 
caused  by  bruises  and  lying  down. 

cap-el-li  -na,  *.  [Sp.]  The  bell  or  cover  of 
the  pile  of"  amalgam  bricks  (pina)  in  the 
Spanish  process  of  separating  the  mercury 
from  the  metal. 


ca'-per,  v.i.  [According  to  Skeat  a  shortened 
form  of  capreoll  (q.v.),  from  Ital.  capriolare  = 
to  leap  about  as  goats  or  kids  ;  caprMo  =  a 
kid,  dim.  of  caprio  =  a  wild  goat  ;  Lat  capra 
=  a  she-goat ;  caper  =  a  he-goat.] 
1.  To  dance  or  skip  about,  to  cut  capers. 

"  The  truth  is,  Iain  only  old  in  Judgment;  and  be 
that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him 
lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him."— Shaketp. :  S 
Sen.  /  r.,  L  2. 

Z.  To  dance.    (Said  contemptuously.) 

"The  Hta^e  would  need  no  force,  nor  song,  nor  dance, 

Nor  capering  monsieur  b rough  t  froiu  active  France. 

Koive:  Ambitiout  Stepmother.    (ProL) 

*  ca'-per  (1),  s.    [CAPE,  v.] 

1.  A  privateer,  a  pirate. 

"  Little  Breuda  cried  and  ran  from  her  like  a  Spanish 
merchant  m.-ui  from  a  Dutch  caper." — Scott:  The 
Pirate,  ii.  396. 

2.  A  cai'tor. 

"The  Lords  sequestrated  this  forenoon  for  advising 
and  deciding  the  famous  and  oft  debated  cause  of  the 
Capert  of  the  twu  prize  Danish  ships  —Many  of  the 
Lords  were  for  adhering  to  their  last  interlocutor,  that 
they  were  free  ships,  but  that  the  Colters  had  probable 
grounds  to  bring  them  up." — fountainhail,  i.  333. 

Ca'-per  (2),  ».    [O.  Fr.  capriole;  Ital.  capriola; 
Low  Lat.  caprioto,  dim  in.  of  capra  =  a  she- 
goat.]    [CAPER,  v.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  frolicsome  leap  or  spring,  a  skip,  antics. 

"  Fliinuap.  the  treasurer,  is  allowed  t>  cut  a  caper, 
on  the  strait  rope.  .  .  .'—Swift :  Gulliver' i  Tratelt. 

2.  Strange  or  ridiculous  conduct  or  actions. 

"We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capert," 
—Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

IL  Fig. :  A  start  or  leap  of  the  heart  for  joy. 

"  My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow, 

And  nay  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper." 

Byron  :  Don  Juan.  i.  ft, 

To  cut  a  caper  or  capers :  To  dance  about 
wildly  or  excitedly,  to  frisk ;  to  act  in  a  fan- 
tastic manner. 

caper-cutting,  a.  Cutting  capers,  frolic- 
some. [CUT,  V.] 

"  I  am  not  gentle,  sir,  nor  gentle  will  be. 
Till  I  have  Justice,  my  poor  child  restored, 
Yvur  cap'r^uttina  son  nas  run  away  with.™ 
Be  jam.  i  Fletcher:  Lore's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  L 

ca'-per  (3),  *.  [Gael,  ceapaire.)  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  She  gave  the  deponent  a  dram,  and  gave  him  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese,  which  they  call  a  caper.' — Trialt 
of  the  Soni  of  Rob  Roy,  p.  107. 

Ca'-per  (1),  *.  &  a.  [O.  FT.  capre,  cappre'; 
Fr.  cdpre;  Lat.  capparis,  from  Gr.  cairn-opt? 
(tapparis)  =  tfce  caper-plant,  from  Pera. 
Jkoiar  =  capers.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  plant,  Capparit  ipinosa,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Capparidacese.      It  growl 
freely  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

(2)  The  flower-buds  of  the  plant  described 
in  (1),  which  are  largely  used  in  sauces  and 
pickles.    They  are  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  are 
extensively  imported  from  Sicily  and  the  south 
of  France.     The  flower-buds  of  the  Zygophyl- 
lum  fabago,  or  Bean-caper,  are  often  used  as  a 
substitute. 

"  We  invent  new  sauces  and  pickles,  which  resemble 
the  animal  ferment  iu  taste  and  virtue,  as  maugoea, 
olives,  and  capers." — Floyer  :  On  the  /Tumours. 

2.  Comm. :  A  kind  of  tea.    [CAPER-TEA.] 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 
T  Obvious  compound  :  Coper-sauce. 

Wild  Caper :  A  plant,  Euphorbia  Lathyrit. 
Its  seeds  are  purgative. 

caper-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Zygophyllum  fabago.    [CAPO 
(4),  *.,  (2)J 
caper-bush,  ». 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  CAPER-SPURGE.    (Wight.) 

caper-spurge, «. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Euphorbia  lathyris,  sometimes 
called  Caper-bush.  It  is  used  as  a  purgative. 

caper-tea,  s.  A  kind  of  black  tea-slim^ 
of  which  the  Caper-congou  and  Scented  Capet 
are  two  varieties. 

caper-tree,  caper  tree,  • 

In  New  South  Wales :  A  tree,  Busbeckia  (or 
Busbeckea)  arborea  of  Endlicher,  not  of  Mar- 
tius.  Order,  Capparidacese. 

cap-er  call  -zie  (z  as  y),  cap  er-cal-i, 
cap-er-cail  -ye,  cap-er-kal  -ly,  cap- 
er-calze,  «.  [Gael.  capull-coilU  =  the  great 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  5. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    - tion.  -sion  =  sh.ua ;  -tion,  »sioa  s  shun,    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c. = bel,  dal. 


caperer— capillose 


cock  of  the  wood  ;  (lit.)  the  horse  of  the  wood, 
from  Gael,  capull  =  a  horse,  aud  coill,  coille 
=  a  wood,  (Skeat.)\ 

Ornith. :  The  Wood-grouse,  Mountain  Cock, 
«r  Cock  of  the  Woods — a  species  of  grouse. 


CAPERCAILZIE. 

Tetrao  urogaHus,  of  large  size,  formerly  indi- 
genous in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  but 
which  became  extinct,  and  had  to  be  reintro- 
duced  from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  where 
it  is  abundant  in  the  pine  forests,  feeding  on 
the  seeds.  The  general  colour  is  black  and 
green,  with  white  marks  on  the  wing  and  tail. 

"Money  vthir  fowlis  ar  1)1  Scotland,  quhilkis  arseue 
in  lift  vthir  partis  of  the  warld,  aa  capercailye,  ane 
fowl  ni.-iir  than  ane  rauin,  quhilk  leims  allanerlie  of 
tarkis  of  trei»  '-BeUmd. :  Doer.  Alb.,  c.  11. 

ca'  per  er,  s.    [Eng.  caper,  v. ;  -er.} 

L  One  who  capers  about,  or  performs  antics. 

"The  tumbler' a  gambols  some  delight  afford  ; 
No  less  the  nimble  caperer  on  the  cord." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  xlv. 

2.  A  caddis-fly  (q.v.),    from  its   irregular 
flight. 
ca'-per-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CAPER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"If  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering."— 
Bkakesp.  :  Mer.  of  Venice.  L  2. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  capers  or 
antics. 

*  cap-er-is,  s.  [Lat.  comports.]  [CAPER (4), ».] 
The  caj>er-tree. 

"The  erbe  caperit."—  WycJiffe:  Ecelet.  xlt  5. 

cap-er-noT-ted-ness,  s.  [Scotch  caper- 
noited ;  and  Eng.  suffix  -ness.]  Obstinacy,  per- 
versity. (Dr.  Chalmers.)  (Longmuir's  Jamie- 
ton.) 

cap    er    noi    tie,  cap  -  er  -  noi  -  ted,  a. 

[Etym.  unknown  ;  perhaps  from  fie  following 
substantive.]  Crabbed,  irritable,  peevish. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  thought  I  shou'd  turn  capernoited." 

Hamilton  :  Rummy  t  Poems,  it.  83«. 

cap  er-noi-tie,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
noddle,  the  head.  (Scotch,  chiefly  in  Clydes- 
dale.) 

"Hl»  capernoUie't  no  onre  the  lnzzin'  yet  wi' the 
sight  of  the  Luch  fairies."— Saint  Patrick,  iii.  42. 

H  Perhaps  the  seat  of  peevish  humour. 

cap  er-oil-ie,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Dot. :  Heath  jiease,  Orobiu  tuberosus,  Linn.  ; 
the  Knapparts  of  Mearns,  and  Carniele,  or 
Cannylie  of  the  Highlands. 

capes,  s.pl.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Perhaps 
the  pi.  of  CAPE  (2),  «.]  Flakes  of  meal  which 
come  from  the  mill  when  the  grain  has  not 
been  thoroughly  dried.  They  are  generally 
mixed  with  the  seeds  for  the  purpose  of 
making  smoens,  or  flummery.  (Scotch.) 

-  Wi'  cauti.  the  mill  she  gard  them  ring. 
Which  I1  the  nook  became  a  bing  ; 
Then  Goodie  wi'  her  (untie  |«w. 
Did  citpes  an'  seeds  the  gether  ca' ; 
A  pockfu'  niest  was  fatten  d  wee). 
Half  seeds,  an'  eapet,  the  other  meal." 

MoriiHii:  Potmt,   p.  110. 

Oap'-ful,  *.     [Eng.  cap  and  fuUf).~] 

L  Lit. :  As  much  as  would  fill  a  cap. 
2.  Fig. :  A  little  quantity,  a  little. 

"I  was  whistling  to  Saint  Antonio 
For  a  capful  of  wind  to  fill  our  sail." 

Lung  fellow  :  The  Golden  Legend,  v. 

eap-l-ai,  s.    [CABIAI.] 

Ca'-pI-&8,  s.  [Lat.  capias  =  yon  may  take  or 
seize  ;  pr.  subj.  2  pers.  sing,  of  capin  =  to  take, 
to  seize.] 


Law  :  A  writ  of  several  sorts  :  (1)  capias  ad 
respondendum,  to  answer  the  plaintiff  in  a 
plea  of  debt,  trespass,  or  the  like  ;  (2)  capias 
ad  satisfacieiidum,  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after 
judgment  in  his  favour ;  (3)  capias  on  mesne 
process,  under  which,  on  an  affidavit  of  debt 
being  filed,  a  man's  person  could  be  arrested 
until  payment  was  made  or  bail  given.  This 
last  is  now  abolished  except  in  cases  where  the 
creditor  has  a  good  cause  of  action.  The  object 
of  writ  (2)  is  to  imprison  the  debtor  till  satis- 
faction is  made.  It  is  now  rarely  used.  One  of 
the  returns  to  it  is  the  celebrated  uon  est  inventus. 

t  cap-i-bar,  cap-i-bar  a,  cap  y  bar  a, 

s.    [CABIAL] 

*  ca'-ple,  s.  &  o.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

capie-hole,  s.  A  game  at  marbles,  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  three  holes  are  made  in  the 
ground,  and  the  players,  each  in  turn  pitching 
or  rolling  his  marble,  tries  to  be  the  first  to 
put  it  in  succession  into  the  three  holes. 
(Scotch.)  In  Aberdeen  the  holes  are  called 
kypes.  (Jamieson.) 

*  cap  il,    *  cap-ul,    *  cap-ulle,    *  cap 
ylle,  s.    [CAPI.E.] 

"  To  kepe  him  aud  his  capil  out  of  the  slough  ; 
And  if  he  falle  tro  his  capil  eftsoue.  .  .  . 

Chaucer:  Maunciple't  Tale,  prol.,  16,996-7. 

cap-il  la  90  oiis,  a.      [Lat.  capillaeeus  = 
hairy,  from  capillus  =  a  hair] 
Bot. :  Thread-like,  capillary. 

cap -fl-la'-ce-oiis-ly,  adr.  [Eng.  capillace- 
ous;  -ly.]  In  a  thread-like  or  capillary 
manner. 

capillaceously  multifid,  a. 
Bot. :  Divided  into  many  slender  hair-like 
segments. 

cap'-il-laire,  s.     [Fr.  capillaire  =  maiden- 
hair ;   strop  de  capillaire    =.    capillaire,   from 
Lat.   capillaris  =  pertaining  to  hair,  hairy  ; 
from  capillus  =  a  hair.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A   kind  of  syrup   prepared   from  the 
Maidenhair.      It  is  pectoral  and  slightly  as- 
tringent, but  a  strong  decoction  made  from  it 
is,  according  to  Ainslie,  a  certain  emetic. 

2.  Any  syrup  flavoured  with  orange-flower 
water. 

"The  term  Maidenhair  01  Capillary  laa  heen  applied 
to  several  specie*  of  fern  which  have  lieen  used  in 
medicine.  .  .  .  The  syrup  sold  in  the  shops  under  the 
name  of  capillaire  is  nothing  but  clarified  syrup 
flavoured  with  orange  flower  water  ."—Pereira:  Jtatcria 
Medial  and  Therapeutics. 

II.  Bot.  :  The  Maidenhair  Fern,  Adiantum 
capillus-veneris.  [CAPILLARY,  B.  2.] 

*  ca-piT-la-ment,  s.    [Fr.  capillament ;  Lat. 
capillamentum,  from  capillus  —  a  hair.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  small  fine  thread  or  hair  growing 
up  in  the  middle  of  a  flower  ;  a  filament. 

2.  Anat. :  One  of  the  flue  fibres  or  filaments 
of  the  nerves. 

"The  solid  capillamentt  of  the  nerves."—  Bishop 
Berkeley:  Sirit,  5224. 

*  ca-pll  lar,  o.       [Lat.  capillaris  =  hairy ; 
capillus  =  a  hair.]    Capillary  or  hJur-like. 

ca-pll-lar-lm'-e-ter,  *.  [Eng.  capillary; 
and  meter.]  An  instrument  for  testing  the 
quality  of  oils  by  indicating  the  quantity 
which  falls  from  a  given-sized  point  under 
certain  circumstances  of  temperature,  &c. 

*  ca  pil  lar  i  ness,    s.     [Eng.     capillary ; 
•MM  ]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  capillary  ; 
capillarity.    (Scott.) 

cap-fl-l&T'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  capillarite,  from  Lat. 
aipillaris  =  pertaining  to  the  hair  ;  capUlus  = 
a  hair.]  In  the  theory  of  capillarity,  the  mean 
curvature  of  a  surface  at  a  given  point  is  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  curvatures  of  any 
two  normal  sections  normal  to  each  other.  If 
4  stands  for  length,  then  its  dimensions  are  }. 
(Everett :  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ed.  1875, 
ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 

cap  il  lar  y,  ca-pfl'-lar-y,  a.  &  s.     [In 

Fr.  capillaire,  from  Lat.  capillaris  =  pertain- 
ing to  the  hair  ;  capillus  =  a  hair.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  hair. 

2.  Pertaining  to  capillary  tubes  or  vessels. 

II  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Resembling  hair,  hair-like,  having 


the  form  of  a  hair.    Strictly,  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  line  broad. 

If  Capillary  implies  greater  fineness  and  deli- 
cacy than  filiform  (q.v.). 

"  Capilliiry  or  capillaceoui  plants,  are  such  as  have 
no  mum  stalk  or  stem,  but  grow  to  the  ground,  as  hair* 
on  the  head."— Qui'nccy. 

"  The  filament  .  .  .  sometimes  is  very  delicate  and 
capillary  or  hair-like."— Balfoar:  Botany,  p.  200. 

2.  Anat. :  Very  fine,  or  minute  as  hair  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  minute  vessels  by  which   the 
arteries  and   veins  communicate  with  each, 
other. 

"Ten  capillary  arteries  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  a 
in  the  brain,  are  nut  equal  to  one  hair  ;  and  the  small- 
est lymphatick  vessels  are  an  hundred  times  smaller 
than  the  smallest  capilln  ry  artery. "— A  rbuth. :  On  A I  int. 

3.  Surg. :  Applied  to  a  linear  fracture  of  the 
skull,  unattended  with  any  separation  of  the 
parts  of  the  injured  bones. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  nat. :  One  of  the  very  fine  minute  vessel* 
or  tubes  connecting  the  arteries  and  veins. 

".  .  .  entering  the  minutest  capillaries,  and  dis- 
lodging obstructions."  —  Bithop  Berkeley:  Further 
Thoughts  on  Tar-  Water. 

2.  Bot. :   The  Maidenhair  Fern,  Adiantum^ 
capillus-veneris. 

"  The  hyssop  may  tolerably  be  taken  for  some  kind 
of  minor  capillary,  which  best  makes  out  the  anti- 
thesis with  the  cedar."— Or  T  Browne:  On  the  Plant* 
in  Scripture,  p.  8. 

capillary  attraction,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  molecular  attraction  or 
repulsion,  specially  the  former,  which  takes 

Elace  when  one  end  of  a  tube  of  slender  bom 
i  immersed  in  a  fluid.  In  the  case  supposed, 
the  fluid  ascends  it  to  a  considerable  height. 
Capillary  attraction  aids  the  passage  upwards 
of  sap  in  the  vessels  of  plants.  It  may  bo 
gravity  acting  at  minute  distances. 

capillary-filter,  s.  A  simple  mode  of 
freeing  water  of  its  larger  impurities  by  means 
of  a  cord  of  loose  fibre,  such  as  cotton  caudle- 
wick.  (Knight.) 

capillary  multilid,  a. 
Bot.  :   The  same  as  C'APILLACEOUSLY-UUL- 
TIFID  (q.v.). 

capillary-pyrites,  s. 

Afire.  :  The  same  as  Millerite  (q.v.). 
capillary-repulsion,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  cause  which  determines- 
the  descent  of  a  fluid  in  a  capillary  tube,  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  when  the 
tube  is  dipped  in  that  fluid.  It  is  the  oppo- 
site to  capillary  attraction. 

capillary  system,  --•. 

Anat. :  The  system  or  series  of  minute 
tubes  described  under  capillary  vessels  (q.v.). 

capillary  vessels,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Vessels  of  hair-like  minuteness,  into 
which  both  the  arteries  and  the  veins  divide, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  distinction  of  arte- 
rial and  venous  capillaries.  The  arteries 
which  afford  a  channel  to  the  blood  immedi- 
ately on  its  departure  from  the  heart  are  large- 
in  breadth  and  capacity,  but  they  divide  again 
and  again,  as  a  tree  does  into  branches,  till 
they  terminate  in  minute  tubes  of  ^0  th  to 
T^,5  th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Fitting  most 
closely  to  the  mouth  of  these  are  the  venous, 
capillaries,  which  unite  into  larger  and  larger 
veins,  as  streamlets  do  to  constitute  a  river. 
The  action  of  the  capillaries  can  be  well  scti» 
under  a  powerful  microscope  in  the  partly 
transparent  foot  of  a  frog. 

*  cap  il  la  tion,  s.     [Lat.  capillatio ;  from 
capillus  =  hair. ]    A  hair-like  filament  or  tube  ; 
a  capillary-vessel. 

"  Nor  is  the  humour  contained  In  smaller  veins,  or 
obscurer  mjnllatioiu,  but  in  a  vesicle."— Sir  T.  lirowii*.' 
Vulgar  Errourt, 

*  ca-pll'-la-tiire,  s.     [Lat.  capittatura  ;  from 
capillus  =  "hair.]    The  act  of  dressing  the  hair. 

t  ca-piT-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  capillus  —  hair  ; 
Jonna  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  hair. 

cap-il-llt'-l-uin, «.    [Lat  capillus  =  hair.] 

Bot. :  Entangled  filamentary  matter  in  fun- 
gals  bearing  sporidia.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

t  cap  II  lose,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  capillosus  = 
hairy  ;  capillus  =  hair.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hairy,  covered  with  hair. 

B.  As  snbst.  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Millerite  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    89,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu     kw. 
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cap  -fl-mute,  s.    [CAPLEMUTE.] 

ca-pia'-trum,  *.    [Lat.  =  a  collar,  a  band.] 

Surg. :  A  bandage,  used  chiefly  in  cases  of 
injury  or  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw. 

cap-l-tal,  a.     [Fr.    capital;    Ital.  capital* ; 
Lat.  capitalis  =  pertaining  to  the  head  ;  caput 
(genit.  capitis)  =  a  head.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  head. 

"  Withuten  eddren  capttofen."— Ancrtn  Rivile.  p.  1M. 

"The  humble  petition  of  John  Longbottom,  Bat 
Pldgeon,  and  J.  Norwood,  capital  artificers,  must 
humbly  ihew«th  .  .  ."—The  Guardian,  vol.  1..  No  64. 

2.  Applied  to  letters  of  a  larger  size  and 
different  form,  which  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  book,  a  chapter,  or  a  sentence. 

"  We  wrlteth  capital  lettres  with  reed  colour  .  .  ."— 
Trenail,  1.  12». 

"The  first  <»  written  In  capital  letters,  without 
chapters  or  verses." — arm  :  Comologia  Sacra. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head  or  chief  town 
of  a  country  or  kingdom  ;  metropolitan,  chief. 

-  This  had  been 

Perhaps  thy  capital  teat,  from  whence  had  spread 
All  generations.™  Milton  :  P.  L..  xi.  343. 

2.  Applied  to  circumstances  of  any  kind  in- 
yolvii.g  or  affecting  life. 

"  In  capital  causes,  wherein  but  one  man's  life  Is  In 
question,  the  evidence  ought  to  be  clear :  much  more 
in  a  jno&ment  upon  a  war  which  is  capital  to  thou- 
sands."— Bacon. 

*  3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree  ;  chief, 
principal,  essential. 

"  For  rndoubtedly,  both  repletion  and  superfluous 
slepe  be  capitall  enemies  to  itudye  as  they  be  sem- 
bl.ibly  to  health  of  body  and  soule."— Sir  T.  Eiyol : 
Oouernovr,  bk.  L,  ch.  11. 

4.  Excellent ;  good  or  fine  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"  Those  who  wen  on  the  ground  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  some  capital  play,  .  .  ." — Daily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  13.  1831. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  (Capital  stock) :  The  sum  of  money 
raised  by   the   joint    contributions    of   the 
partners  in  a  company,  to  be  employed  in  the 
business  of  that  company. 

2.  Fortif.  (Capital  line) :    An  imaginary  line 
dividing  any  work   into  similar   and   equal 
parts. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Of  crimes  :  Criminal  in  the  highest  degree. 
Affecting  the  head,  i.e.,  the  life  of  any  person  : 
involving  in  old  times  the  loss  of  one  s  head, 
though  now  in  England  the  punishment  of 
death  is  inflicted  in  a  ditferent  manner. 

"  Edmund,  I  arrest  thee 
On  capital  treason." 

Shakeip. :  King  Lear.  r.  a. 

(2)  Of  the  punishment,  involving  the  loss  of 
one's  head  or  life. 

"  Due  by  the  law  to  capital  punishment.'' 

Milton:  Sam*.  Agon.,  1,226. 

"The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  would  not 
cause  more  murders."  —  Timtt,  May  8,  1864.  Mr. 
Bright  i  Speec*. 

4.  Printing  (Capital  letters).     [CAPITAL,  $., 
A.  I.  3.] 

capital  offence,  s.  Crime  involving  capi- 
tal punishment. 

capital  punishment,  s.  The  penalty 
of  death. 

cap  i  tal.    -  cap  i  tale,    »  cap-i-teL  s. 

|O.  Fr.  chapitel,  capitel ;  Sp.  &  Port,  capitel ; 
Lat.  capitellum  —  a  little  head  ;  dimin.  of  caput 
=  a  head.  ] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1  (q.v.). 

2.  The  head  or  chief  city  of  any  country  or 
kingdom  ;  the  metropolis.    [II.  2.] 

"Pandiemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan.*  Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  764. 

3.  A  letter  of  a  larger  size  than,  and  of  a 
different  form  from,  those  ordinarily  used ;  a 
capital  letter.    [B.  6.] 

*  4.  A  heading   or  chapter  of  a  book ;   a 
•ection.    [CAPITLE.] 

-  Holy  St.  Bernard  hath  said  in  bis  Wth  capital . . ." 
—Scott.    ( If 'totter.) 

H  Figuratively : 

1.  Applied  to  the  political  views  or  opinions, 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  capital  on  which 
a  politician  trades. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  chief  city  of  any 
country. 


"The  general  opinion,  at  least  of  the  capital,  seem* 
to  have  been  that  Bumet  was  cruelly  treated."— Ma- 
cauiay :  Hit'.  Kng..  ch.  xix. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  head  or  upper  portion  of  a 
column. 


CAPITALS. 


2.  Fortif. :  An  imaginary  line  bisecting  the 
salient  angle,  formed  by   the  intersection  of 
two  projecting  lines  of  parapet,  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. 

3.  Pnlit.  Econ. :   The  surplus  of  individual 
or  national  wealth  which  remains  after  cur- 
rent necessities  have  been  met.    It  consists 
of  what  are  popularly   called  savings.     It  is 
available  for  the  employment  of  new  labour, 
and  if  this  be  done  judiciously,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  further  surplus,  or,  in  other  words 
the    capital    will    increase.    In    every   well- 
ordered  community  it  tends  to  do  so  indefi- 
nitely.   Capital  and  labour  mutually  require 
each   other,  and  are   not   natural  foes  but 
natural  friends. 

f  Certain  economists  regard  capital  as  "  the 
sum  of  all  wealth  resulting  from  labor,  less  the 
actual  cost  of  the  laborers'  subsistence  " ;  and 
thence  argue  that  justice  would  indicate  an 
equitable  distribution  of  such  surplus  amongst 
the  actual  producers  thereof,  rather  than  its 
absorption  by  the  employing  class  designated 
aj  "capitalists." 

4.  Commerce,  Ac  : 

(1)  The  stock  or  fund  employed  in  any  trade 
or  manufacture. 

"This  accumulated  stock  of  the  product  of  former 
labour  is  termed  capital." — J.  8.  Mill:  Principiti  of 
Political  Economy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  §  I. 

(2)  The  fund  of  a  trading  company  or  cor- 
poration.    It  is  generally  called  capital  stock. 

5.  instilling :  The  head  of  a  still. 

6.  Printing :  A  large  or  upper-case  letter. 

t  cap  -i-taled,  o.  [CAPITAL,  s.]  Having  a 
capital  or  "capitals. 

cap'-I-tal-ifm,  *.  [Eng.  capital,  s.  ;  -ism.] 
The  possession  of  capital;  the  system  under 
which  capitalists  flourish. 

"  The  sense  of  capital  itm  sobered  and  dignified  Paul 
de  Florae."— Thackeray :  Jfeucomet,  ii.  91  (ed.  16SS). 

Cap'-I-tal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  capital;  -ist.  Fr. 
capitalists.}  One  who  has  capital;  one  who 
has  accumulated  wealth  or  capital. 

"  I  take  the  expenditure  of  the  capitaHtt,  not  the 
value  of  the  capital,  as  my  standard."  —  Burke: 
Thought*  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

cap-I-tal-I-xa-tion,  eap-I-tal-I-fa'- 
tion,  s.  [CAPITALIZE.] 

1.  The  act  of  converting  into  capital. 

"The  demand  for  a  capitalization  of  income  points 
to  that  side  of  the  grievance.'— rinvw.  Jan.  S2,  18S«. 

2.  The  act  of  estimating  or   assessing  an 
income  or  annual  payment  at  its  capital  value. 

*  3.  The  use  of  capital  letters  in  printing  or 
writing. 

cap -i-tal-ize,  cap  -I-tal-I$e,  t>X  [Eng. 
capital,  and  suff.  -ize  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  convert  into  capital. 

2.  To  estimate  or  assess  the  capital  valae  of 
an  income  or  annual  payment 


*  3.  To  make  use  of  capital  letters  in  print- 
ing or  writing. 

cap'-i-tal-Ized,  cap  -I-tal-ised,  pa.  par. 
a.    [CAPITALIZE.] 


Cap  -I-tal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  capital ;  4y.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Excellently,  finely. 

"  Hiss  Baillie  s  play  went  off  capitally  here."— Scott  : 
ITS  Mr.  Morritt. 

1 2.  Lav :  In  a  capital  manner ;  in  a  mannar 
Involving  capital  punishment. 

"If  any  man  swore  by  the  king's  bead  and  wstv 
found  to  have  sworn  falsely,  he  wa«  punished  cani- 
taUf'-Bithop  Patrifk:  Paraphrate,  and  Commit 
tana  on  the  out  Testament;  Oenetii  xliii.  IS. 

t  cap'-I-tal-ness,  «.  [Eng.  capital;  -neu.J* 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  capital ;  excel- 
lence, pre-eminence. 

cap  -I  tan,  *  cap  -i  tane,  «.    [CAPTAIN.] 

capitan  pacha,  captain-pasha,    >. 

The  titltj  of  an  admiral  iu  the  Turkish  navy. 

*  cap'-I-tan-r^,  *.  [Mid.  Eng.  capitan  =  cap- 
tain, and  suit'.  -rj/.J  The  office  or  dignity  of  a. 
captain,  captainship. 

cap'-f-tate,  o.  [Lat.  capitatus  =  having  a. 
head,  headed ;  caput  (genit.  capitis)  =  a  head.^ 

1.  Bot.  :   Pin-headed,    or  terminating  in  a 
rounded  head,  as  the  stigma  of  a  primrose,  or 
as  certain  hairs.    Also,  growing  in  heads  or 
terminal  close  clusters,  as  the  flowers  of  com- 
posites. 

"  They  are  capit'ite,  having  a  d  Is  t  i  net  rounded  head."" 
—Ba'f'jur :  Bjtany,  p.  SI. 

2.  Zuol. :  Having  a  distinct  head,  generally 
armed  with  thread  cells,  used,  for  the  most- 
part,  of  tentacles. 

"Hydranths  with  scattered  capi-ate  tentacles.*— 
AUman :  Gymnobiaaic  Hydnaoa,  p.  164. 

cap-I-ta'-tton,  *.  4  a.  [Fr.  capitation  ;  Lat. 
capitatio  =  a  numbering  by  heads  ;  caput  =  a. 
head.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

•  1.  The  act  of  numbering  by  beads. 

2.  A  tax  or  fee  paid  for  each  head  ;  poll- 
money. 

"  He  suffered  for  not  performing  the  commandment, 
of  God  concerning  capitation  :  that,  when  the  i  •-  i-!» 
were  numbered,  for  every  head  they  should  pay  unto- 
God  a  shekel."— Brovm. 

B.  As  adj. :  Paid  by  the  head  or  polls.  (Se» 
the  compounds.) 

capitation-grant,  «.  A  grant  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  made  by  government  for 
each  person  fulfilling  certain  specified  condi- 
tions ;  as,  for  instance,  a  grant  paid  to  volun- 
teers, proportioned  to  the  amount  of  heads— 
that  is,  men— they  can  muster  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  efficient. 

capitation-tax,  *.  A  tax  paid  for  each- 
head  or  person  ;  a  poll-tax. 

"The  Greeks  pay  a  capitation  tax  for  the  exercise  ot 
their  religion." — Outhrie. 

cap'-i-ta-tive,  a.  [CAPITATIOV.]  Reckoned, 
by  the  head.  (Gladstone  iu  N.E.D.) 

*  cap'-i-te,  i.    [Lat  capite,  abl.  sing,  of  caput 
—  a  head.] 

Old  English  Law :  A  form  of  tenure  by  whicb> 
the  tenant  in  chief  (in.  ccpite)  held  his  landtv 
direct  from  the  crown.  [CaiEy,  B.  II.  1.] 

*cap'-ite,  a.    [O.  Fr.  cappette  =  a  little  hood.] 

*  capite  bern,  *.     [Bern  is  from  O.  Fr. 
berne  =   "  a  hood  or  mantle  such  as  ladies- 
weare  "  (Cotgrave).]   A  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle,, 
as  would  seem,  with  a  small  hood. 

"  Item,  be  Andron  Balfonre,  fra  Will,  of  KerketUl. 
two  elne  and  uie  halve  of  blak,  for  a  cluk  and  capita 
bern  for  the  Queen,  price  elne  36  s.  sum  4  : 10  :  a"— 
Sort h wide:  Brit.  Antiq..  p.  138. 

cap-It  -el-late,  a.  [Lat.  capitellum  =  a  little 
head,  dim.  of  caput  =  a  head.] 

Bot. :  The  diminutive  of  capitate  (q.v.).  Ter- 
minating in  very  small  heads. 

*  cap  -I-tle,    '  cap-i-tele,    *  cap-y-tle^ 
*  cnap-i-tele,  *  cnap-y-tylle,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

capitel  ;  Sp.  capilulo ;  ItaL  capitola ;  Lat. 
capitulvm,  dim.  of  caput  =  a  head.]  [CAPITAL. 
CHAPTER.] 

1 .  A  chapter,  or  section  of  a  book. 

2.  A  summary,  epitome. 

"But  a  capiOe  on  those  things  that  ben  Mid."  — 
Wydi/e :  Htb.  vtii.  1 

cap  -I-to,  s.  [From  Lat.  cajntt  =  head.  Bo- 
named  from  having  a  large  head.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one» 
of  the  sub-family  Capitoninae  (q.v.).  The- 
species  are  natives  of  South  America. 


boil.  b6y ;  po~iU,  Joltrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
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«&p'-i-tol,  *  cap-i-toile,  *.  [In  Fr.  capitate, 
from  Lat.  capitolium,  from  cajnit  =  a  head  ;  so 
called  from  a  skull  having,  according  to  the 
legend,  been  found  there  by  those  preparing 
the  foundations.] 
1.  The  citadel  of  Rome. 

"Come  to  the  Capital.* 

Shakap. :  Juliut  Caaar.  lit  1. 

SL  The  citadel  or  town-hall  of  any  town. 

"The  Capita  In  the  centre  of  Eichmond."— Daily 
Telegraph,  May  11,  1881. 

3.  Spec. :  The  building  in  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  meets,  and  corres- 
ponding buildings  at  the  various  State  capitals. 

«ap-l-t6T-I-an,  o.  [CAPITOLINE.]  Of  or 
relating  to  the  Capitol ;  capitoline. 

••  Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 
Of  CapttoWan  Jove." 

Jtacaulay  :  Prophecy  of  Capgl.  xxx. 

cX-pft'-dl-ine,  a.  [Lat.  capitolinus  =  per- 
taining to  the  capitol  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Capitol  of  Rome. 

capltollne-games,  s.  ?>'.  Annual  games 
celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  J  upiter,  by 
whom,  as  was  supposed,  the  capitol  was  saved 
from  the  Gauls. 

«a-plt-o-ni'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  capita, 
gen.  capiton(is);  fern.  pi.  suff.  ina}.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  birds,  by  some 
placed  under  the  family  Picidse  (Wood- 
peckers), whilst  the  species  contained  in  it 
are  by  others  arranged  with  the  Bucconinae, 
a  sub-family  of  Halcyonidae  (Kingfishers). 
They  are  often  called  Barbets.  They  have 
stout  conical  bills,  bristly  at  the  base,  and 
short  wings  and  tails.  Found  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  both  hemispheres. 

4  cap-it  -U-lant,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  capitulans, 
pf.  par.  of  capitulo.]  [CAPITULATE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capitulating. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  capitulates. 

"  Gaining  possession  of  the  fortress  which  the  ettpit- 
vlanti  held.  —  Alaon:  Hut.  Europe,  ch.  xxvii.,  §  <K>. 

«a  pit-u  lar,  a.    [CAPITULAR,  «.] 

1.  Eccles. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical chapter ;  capitulary . 

"  The  high  aristocracy  of  the  church  from  the  pope 
to  the  member  of  the  capitular  body,"— Mil-man. 

"The  capitular  authorities  got  a  set  of  chimes  not 
long  ago  by  public  subscription."—  Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  23, 1880. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  in  small  heads,   as  the 
dandelion. 

T  Capitular  process : 

Anat. :  A  small  process,  prominence,  or 
projection  on  a  vertebra. 

*  ca-plt'-u-lar,  *  ca-pft  -u-lar-y',  s.   [Lat. 
cd]ritulo,re,    capitulurium  =   a    collection    of 
small  heads  or  sections  ;  capitulttm  =  a  little 
bead,  dim.  of  caput  —  a  head  ;  Fr.  capitulaire.] 

1.  A  collection  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
Jaws  compiled  by  Charlemagne. 

"That  this  practice  continued  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
main,  appears  by  a  constitution  in  his  capitular."— 
Tay. 

2.  Any  collection  or  body  of  laws. 

3.  A  member  of  a  chapter. 

"...  shall  bind  the  chapter  Itself,  and  all  ita  mem- 
bers or  capitulari.~—Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

"The  dean  of  Strasburg,  the  capitular!  and  domici- 
Uars  capitularly  assembled."— Sterne:  TrM.  Shandy. 

4.  An  index. 
«a-pit-u-lar'-i-um,s-  [Lat.]  [CAPITULAR,  «.] 

<ja-plt'-u-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  capitular;  -ly.] 
[CAPITULAR,  o.]  In  the  manner  or  according 
to  the  rules  of  an  ecclesiastical  chapter. 

"  The  keeper.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  alleged  you  could 
do  nothing  but  when  all  three  were  capitularly  met " 
—Swift :  Letter  to  Mr.  8t.  John. 

*  ca-plt'-u-lar-y,  a.  &  «.    [CAPITULAR,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Capitular. 

"In  the  register  of  the  capitulary  acts  of  York 
cathedral  it  is  ordered,  etc."—  Warton:  Uitt.  of  Eng. 
fotlry.  ill.  302. 

2.  But. :  Growing  in  small  heads;  capitular. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Law,  <tc. : 

1.  Gen. :  A  code  of  laws.    (Wharton.) 

2.  Spec. :  The  code  of  laws  formed  under 
the  first  two  dynasties  or  races  of  the  French 
kings. 

«a-plt  -u-late,  v.i.  &  t.    [Low  Lat.  capitulo 


=  to  reduce  to  heads  ;  capitulum  =  a  little 
head  ;  caput  =  a  head;  Ital.  capitolare;  Fr. 
capituler.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  enter  into  an  agreement;  to  com- 
bine. 

"The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us.  and  are  up." 

Shaketp. :  1  Benru  IV..  ill  2. 

*  2.  To  reduce  articles  of  a  treaty  to  heads 
without  its  being  implied  that  the  party  ca- 
pitulating is  the  vanquished  one,  and  is  arrang- 
ing about  a  surrender ;  to  enter  into  an- agree- 
ment. 

"  Oelon  the  tyrant,  after  he  had  defeated  the  Car- 
thagenians  near  to  the  city  Hunera,  when  he  made 
peace  with  them,  ca/jitnlated,  among  other  articles  of 
treaty,  that  they  should  no  more  sacrifice  any  infants 
to  Saturn."— llullamt :  Plutarch'i  Morals,  p.  406. 

3.  To  surrender  or  yield  on  certain  conditions 
drawn  up  under  various  heads. 

"  But  at  length  the  supplies  were  exhausted ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  capitulate."— Macaulay :  Hilt.  Eng., 
ch.  xiil. 

"  But  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  loudly  declared  that 
it  was  time  to  think  of  capitulating."— Ibid.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  yield  or  surrender  anything 
on  certain  stipulated  terms. 

ca  pit  u  Ja  tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  capitvlatio 
=  a  reducing  to  heads  ;  caput  =  a  head.] 

*  1.    An  enumeration  or   arrangement   by 
heads. 

*  2.  An  agreement  reduced  to  heads,  and 
not  necessarily  implying  defeat  or  inferiority 
on  either  side ;   also  the  heads  of  such  an 
agreement. 

"  Whilst  these  ambassadors  go  to  and  fro,  and  reason 
upon  the  capitulation*  of  the  desired  peace."— Knollei: 
Uitt.  Turkt,  p.  119. 

"  In  those  capitulation*  of  peace  ...  I  find  this  ex- 
press article."—  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  An  agreement  to  surrender  or  yield,  on 
certain  terms  laid  down. 

"  It  was  not  a  complete  conquest,  but  rather  a  dedi- 
tion,  upon  terms  and  capitulation!,  agreed  between 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered." — Hale. 

"  Then  at  length  a  capitulation  was  concluded."— 
Ataaiulay  :  Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  ca-plt'-u-la-tor,  *.    [Low  Lat.  capitulator, 
from  capitulo.]    One  who  capitulates. 

*  ca-pit'-u-la-tor-y,  «f.    [Eng.  capitulate) ; 
-ory.]      Recapitulating,  declaring   briefly   in 
heads  or  sections. 

"What  pleasure  should  we  take  in  their  tedious 
genealogies  or  their  en  pi  t  id  nt  ory  brass  monuments."— 
Lamb  :  Blakesmoor  in  H—thire,  p.  414. 

*  cap'-it-ule,  s.     [Lat.  capitulum  =  a  little 
head  ;  caput,  =  a  head.]    [CAPITLE.]    A  little 
head  or  section  ;  a  summary.    (Wycliffe. ) 

ca  pit  u  liim  (pi.  ca  pit  u  la),  «.  [Lat. 
'capitulum  =  a  little  beau,  dim.  of  caput  =  a 
head.  ] 

1.  Bot. :  A  thick  head  or  cluster  of  flowers  in 
a  very  short  axis,  as  a  clover-top  or  dandelion. 

"The  capit'tlum  is  mostly  formed  by  the  floral  axis 
expanding  into  a  thickened  mass."— Benfrey:  Botany, 
p.  78. 

"The  flowers  in  the  capitula  of  the  Composite  are 
called  florets."— Ibid.,  p.  79. 

2.  Anat. :  A  small  head  or  protuberance  of 
a  bone,  received  into  the  concavity  of  another 
bone. 

3.  Zool.  :  The  body  of  a  barnacle  supported 
upon  a  peduncle.    It  consists  of  a  case  com- 
posed of  several  calcareous  plates,  united  by 
a  membrane  enclosing  the  remainder  of  the 
animal.    It  corresponds  to  the  shell  of  the 
Balanoids. 

*  4.  Mil. :   A  transverse  beam  with  holes, 
through   which  the  cords  passed,  b/  which 
war  engines  were  worked. 

cap-Jv-1,  *.    [COPAIBA.] 

*  ca  pic,    *  ca  pil,    *  ca-pul,    *  ca-pyl, 
ca-pylle,  s.     [O.  Icel.  kupa&;  Wei.  capull ; 
Sw.  capiill,  capal ;   Lat.  caballus.]    A  horse, 
especially  one  of  a  poor  kind  or  in  bad  condi- 
tion. 

"Conscience  upon  his  capul  carieth  forth  faste." 
l.angland:  P.  Plowman,  2,123. 
"  Bothe  hay  and  caplei  and  eek  his  carte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,18$. 

cap  le  mute  (Ic  as  el),  cap  il  mute, 
cab  al  mute,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cuple,  capil, 
&c.  =  a  horse,  &c.  ;  and  mute  =  a  debate, 
judgment.]  The  legal  form  or  action  by  which 
the  lawful  owner  of  cattle  that  have  strayed, 
or  been  carried  off,  proves  his  right  to  them, 
and  obtains  restoration.  (Scotch.) 


cap  less,  a.  [Eng.  cap,  and -kss.]   Having  no 
cap ;  destitute  of  a  cap. 

"  With  arms  bare  and  heads  capleu.'— Daily  Knot, 
April  9,  1881. 

*  cap  -leyne,  s.   [Fr.  capeline.  ]    An  iron  skull, 
cap  worn  by  archers  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"A  habergione  vndyr  his  gowne  he  war. 
A  steylle  capleyne  in  his  bonnet  but  mar.* 
Wallace,  ill  88.  M& 

cap  -lin  (1);  cap  -ling,  s.     [A  corruption  of 
capelan  (q.v.).] 
Ichthy. :  A  species  of  fish.    [CAPELAN.] 

cap  -lin  (2),  cap  -ling,  s.     [Eng.  cap  and 

dim.  sufl'.  -lin(g).]  The  cap  or  coupling  of  s 
flail,  through  winch  the  thongs  i  asfi  which 
connect  the  handle  and  swiflle.  [CAP  (1),  «.] 


cap  -1m    (3), 
[CHAPLAIN.] 


cape  lin.     cape-Ian,     «. 


cap'-nite,  s.      [From  Gr.   Kairi/ot  (7uip»tos)  = 
smoke  ;  and  sun.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Smithsonite  (q.v.). 

*  cap  -no  man  9y,   *.      [Fr.  capnomancie  ; 
Gr.  (cairvos  (kapnos)  =   smoke  ;  and  p.a.intla. 
(manteia)  —  prophecy,  divination.]  Divination 
by  means  of  the  motion  or  ascent  of  smoke. 

."  Philosophy  will  very  probably  direct  us  to  the  true 
original  of  divination  !>y  prodigies,  and  the  other 
species  thereof,  chiromancy,  capnomancy,  etc."  — 
Spencer  :  On  Prodigut,  p.  294. 

cap  no  mor,  s.  [Gr.  (tairvo?  (kapnos)  = 
smoke,  and  papa  (mora)  or  fiolpa  (moira)  =  a 
part,  a  portion.]  An  unctuous,  colourless 
substance,  obtained  from  the  tar  of  wood. 

ca'-po,  s.    [Ital.] 

1  Da  capo  :  [Ital.] 

Music  :  A  direction  to  return  to  the  first  or 
other  indicated  movement.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

capo  tasto,  s.  [Ital.  =  head-stop.] 
Music  :  A  mechanical  arrangement  by  which 
the  pitch  of  the  whole  of  the  strings  of  a  guitar 
is  raised  at  once.  The  capo  tasto,  or  capo- 
dastro  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  screwed 
over  the  strings  on  to  the  finger-board  and 
forms  a  temporary  nut.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

ca  poc,  s.  [Probably  a  native  word.]  A  kind 
of  cotton,  so  short  and  fine  that  it  cannot  be 
spun  ;  used  in  India  to  make  mattresses,  Ac.. 

ca-poc'  chi-a,  s.  [Ital.  capocio  =  a  thick 
head  or  knobJj  A  blockhead. 

"  Alas,  poor  wretch  1  a  poor  capocchia  t  "  —  Shaketp.  t 
Trail,  t  Crea.,  iv.  2. 

*  ca-poch,    *  ca-pouch,  *.    [Sp.  capucho  ; 
Ital.  cappuccio  ;  Fr.  captice  =  a  hood,  a  cape  ; 
from  Low  Lat.  capucium,  a  dim.  of  cappa  =  a 
cape,  hood.  ]    A  hood,  a  cape. 

*  ca-poch,  v.  t.     [CAPOCH,  s.]     To  cover  with 
a  hood  ;    hence  to  hoodwink,  blind,    cheat. 
Latham,  however,  thinks  the  meaning  to  be 
to  strip  off  the  hood,  and  so  cheat. 

"  Capoch'd  your  rabins  of  the  synod, 
And  snapt  the  canons  with  a  why  not." 

JJudibrat. 

ca'-pon,   '  ca  pun,  '  cha  poun,  s.     [A.  8. 

capun;  from  Lat.  capo;  Gr.  Kairiav  (kapon), 
=  a  capon  ;  from  a  root  kap  =  to  cut  ;  Fr. 
chapon  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  capon  ;  Dan.  kapoen  ;  Ger. 
kapaun.  ] 

L  Lit.  :  A  cock  chicken  castrated  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  flesh  for  the  table. 

"  Item,  a  capon,  2s.  2d."—  Shaketp.  :  1  Hen.  Jr.,  11  4. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  A  eunuch.    (Applied  to  human 
beings  in  contempt.) 

"  Moine,  malthouse,  capon,  coxcombe,  idiot." 

Shakeip.  :  Comedy  of  Errori,  ill.  L 

capon's  feather,  .-. 

Bot.  :  A  book-name  given  to  two  plants  — 
(1)  Columbine  (Aquilegia  vulgaris)  ;  (2)  Herb 
Benet,  All-heal  (Valeriana  officinalis).  (Brit- 
ten &  Holland.) 

capon's  tail,  '  capon's  tailc,  g. 

*  1.  The   plant  Cetywall  (Valeriana  pyr* 
naica).     (Turner.) 

"Oenerallv  the  Valerians  are  called  by  one  name— 
in  Latine,  Valeriana;  in  English.  Valerian,  Capon* 
taite,  andSetwall."—  (lernrde  :  BerbaU(e<\.  1833),  p.  1078. 

2.  The  herb  Columbine. 
Capon's-tail  grass  :  A  species  of  grass  (Fes- 
tuca  myurus). 

*  ca   pon,  r.t.    [CAPON,  «.]     To  castrate,  aa  a 
capon. 


Jate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camol,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  wild,  son ;  mate,  cufb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce=  e.   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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*ca'-p6n-et,  s.  [Eng.  capon,  and  dim.  suffix 
•tt.]  A  young  capon. 

ea-pon  I-e're,    ca  pon-ni-e  re,    >•.      [Fr. 

capon  niere ;  Sp.  caponera ;  It.  cajrpaniera. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Fr.  capoun«r=  to  dissimulate 
in  order  to  succeed.  (Mahn.)] 

Fortif. :  A  covered  lodgment,  of  about  four 
or  five  feet  broad,  encompassed  with  a  little 
parapet  of  about  two  feet  high,  serving  to 
support  planks  laden  with  earth.  This  lodg- 
ment contains  fifteen  or  twenty  soldiers,  and 
is  usually  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  coun- 
terscarp, having  little  embrasures  made  in 
them,  through  which  they  fire.  (Harris.) 

T  Certain  differences  in  construction  give 
rise  to  the  following  names  :  Covered,  or  cose- 
mated  caponiere  ;  open caponiere ;  single,  simple, 
or  halfctiponiere ;  palisade  caponiere.  (Knight.) 

*ca'-pdn-ize,  v.t.  (Eng.  capon,  and  suffix  -ize 
(q.v!).]  To  castrate,  as  a  capon. 

"...  an  operator  who  eaponizfd  a  young  blackbird 
of  about  six  week*  old"— Harrington:  On  the  Singing 
of  Birdt. 

C&p-or -$I-an-ite,  *.  [From  Moute  Capor- 
ciano,  iu  Tuscany,  where  it  is  found  ;  «uff.  -ite.  ] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Laumontite  (q.v.).  It 
occurs  in  pearly  monoclinic  crystals  of  a  flesh- 
red  colour  ;  sp.  gr.,  2'47  ;  hardness,  2.5— 3'5  ; 
corap.:  silica,  53 '0  ;  alumina,  22*7  ;  liine,  12'4  ; 
water,  11 '9. 

t  Ca-pSt',  s.  [Fr.  capo*,  ftre  capot  =  to  be 
balked  ;  faire  capot  =  to  capot ;  Ger.  caput  = 
ruined,  broken ;  probably  abbreviated  from 
Lat.  caput  mortuum  =  a  dead  person  or  body.  ] 
When  one  player  wins  all  the  tricks  of  cards 
at  the  game  of  picquet  he  has  effected  a  capot. 


capot 


tea-pot',  v.t.    [CAPOT,  s.]    To  effect  a 
on  one's  antagon-  . — ,—.  ,     , 
ists  in  picquet. 
"  That  last  game  I 

bad  with  my  sweet 

cousin,    I    capottfd 

her."  —  Lamb  :    Et- 

tayi   of   Eliasllri. 

Bnttle'i     Opin.     on 

WkM. 

•ca-pd'te,».  [Fr. 

ft  Sp.  capote ; 
from  Lat.  capa  = 
a  cloak.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  : 
A  long  cloak  or 
mantle    reaching 
to  the  feet,  worn 
by  women. 

2.  Mil. :  A  coat 
with      a      hood, 
worn  by  soldiers, 
tailors,  4c. 

"  The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  i_,_ 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote." 

Byron  :  The  Bride  of  Abydot,  ti.  9. 

•  ca-poU9h,  "ca-pocn,*    [CAPOCH.] 

"He  [the  youth,  Dorothea]  wore  a  little  brown 
eapoucn,  girt  very  near  to  his  body  with  a  white 
towel."— 8/telton  :  Don  Quixote,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  L 

cap-pa -dine,  *.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A 
sort  of  silk  flock  or  waste  obtained  from  the 
cocoon  after  the  silk  has  been  reeled  off,  and 
used  for  shag  in  making  rugs.  (Simmonds.) 

•Cap-pa-d6'-9l-6,  '  cap-er-doch-y,  s.  [A 

corruption  of  cappadocia.    (Nares.)]     An  old 
slang  term  for  a  prison. 

"  How,  captain,  idle  ?  My  old  aunt's  son,  my  dear 
kinsman  In  Cappadocio."— Puritan.  j.Vurej. ) 

Cap-pagh,  s.  &  a.  [From  Cappagh,  near  Cork, 
in  Ireland.] 

cappagh-brown,  s.  Manganese  brown. 
There  are  two  shades  of  it,  light  and  dark 
cappagh  browns.  (Ogilvie.) 

cap  -pan- us,  *.  [Etymology  unknown.]  A 
kind  of  worm,  very  hurtful  to  ships'  bottoms, 
to  which  it  adheres. 

cap-pdr  -e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cappar(is),  fern, 
pi  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  the  Capparidacese, 
comprising  those  species  in  which  the  fruit  is 
a  berry. 

"Cap '-par-Id,  *.  f/Lat  eapporu  (genit.  cap- 
paridisf] 

Bot. :  The  English  form  of  the  name  of  the 
Capparidaceae. 

"  Capparidt  are  chiefly  tropical  plants.  '—Sal/our  : 
Botany,  p.  «0i 


cap-par-I-da'-ce-»,  s.pl.  [Lat.  capparis 
(geuit.  capparidis),  and  fern.  pi.  suffix  -acete.] 
Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicoty- 
ledons, placed  by  Lindley  in  his  Cistal  alliance. 
They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  with  alternate 
leaves  and  solitary  or  clustered  flowers.  The 
ovary  is  generally  stalked,  with  parietal  pla- 
centas and  renifonn  seeds.  They  are  akin  to 
Crucifene.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders— 1.  domese,  with  dry,  dehiscent  fruit ; 
2.  Cappare*,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  berry. 
The  plants  are  principally  tropical,  and  have 
pungent  and  stimulant  qualities.  The  flower- 
buds  of  C.  spinosa  constitute  capers.  [CAPER 
(4),  s.  ]  There  are  thirty-three  known  geuera 
and  355  species. 

cap '-par-Is,  «.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  xdmropic 
(kappdrls).]  [CAPEB  (4),  s.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Capparidaceae.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
having  simple  leaves,  frequently  with  two 
little  spines  at  their  base,  and  showy  flowers 
with  a  four-parted  calyx,  four  petals,  and 
numerous  stamens.  The  most  generally- 
known  species  is  the  Capparis  spinosa,  the 
Common  Caper  (q.v.),  which  grows  on  walls, 
&c.,  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Mediterranean 
regions.  Its  mode  of  growth  resembles  a 
bramble.  It  is  a  stimulant,  antiscorbutic, 
and  aperient.  So  also  are  C.  rupestris,  a  native 
of  Greece  ;  C.  Fontanesii,  from  Barbary ;  and 
C.  tegyptiaca,  from  Egypt.  The  bark  of  the  root 
of  C.  cynophallophora,  amygdalina,  and/erru- 
ginea  blisters  like  cantharides.  (Lindley, 
&c.)  C.  Sodada  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  vegetation  of  Africa,  from 
the  Desert  to  the  Nile.  The  small  berries, 
which  have  a  pungent  taste,  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  food,  and  the  roots,  when 
burnt,  supply  salt.  It  has  a  narcotic  odour, 
and  its  acrid  stimulating  fruits  are  employed 
by  women  to  produce  fecundity. 

•cappe,  *.   [CAP.] 

"  A  vernlcle  hadde  he  sowed  on  his  cappe. 
His  walet  lay  byforu  him  In  his  lappe." 

Chaucer :  The  Prologue,  L  487-8. 

capped,  »  cap-pyd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAP,  v.] 

"  Cappyd;  cappatut." — Cathul.  Anglicum. 

capped  quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Quartz.  (Brit.  Mus. 
Catal.) 

capped  rail,  s. 

Railroad  Engineering :  A  railroad  rail  which 
has  a  steel  cap  attached  to  an  iron  body.  It 
is  generally  made  by  so  disposing  the  steel  in 
a  fagot  as  to  form  the  edge  of  that  metal,  in 
rolling.  It  is  otherwise  known  as  a  steel- 
topped  or  steel-headed  rail.  (Knight.)  [RAIL.] 

C&p'-pel,  *.  [From  Eng.  cap(?).]  The  iron 
at  the  ends  ana  middle  ofa  horse-tree,  whipple- 
tree,  or  cross-bar,  used  in  ploughing  or  har- 
rowing, into  which  the  hooks  of  the  traces  are 
placed.  (HalliweU.) 

cap'-pel-ine,  «.  [CAPLF.VKE.]  A  small  iron 
skull-cap  worn  by  archers  in  the  middle  ages. 
(Ogilvie.) 

*cap'-per  (1),  «.  [CAP  (2),  «.]  Apparently 
cup-bearer  ;  a  person  in  the  list  of  the  king's 
household  servants.  (Pitscottie,  ed.  1768,  p. 
204;  ined.  1814,  Copperis.)  [COPPER.] 

*  cap  -per  (2),  *  cap-par,  *.    [Eng.  cap,  and 
suffix  -er.]    One  who  makes  or  sells  caps. 

"Cappar,  bonnettier.'—Paltfrao*. 

*  cap  -per  (3),  *.    [Apparently  from  coppe,  the 
last  portion  of  A.S.  attorcoppe  =  a  spider.]    A 
spider.    (Scotch.) 

cap  per-noit-y,  cap-per-noit -cd,  a. 
[CAPERNOITIE.  ] 

cap '-pie,  s.     [From  Eng.  &  Scotch  cap,  and 

dimin.  suff.  -it.} 

1.  A  little  cap. 

2.  A  kind  of  beer  between  table-beer  and 
ale,  formerly  drunk  by  the  middle  classes, 
which  seems  to  have  been  thus  denominated, 
because  it  was  customary  to  hand  it  round  in 
a  little  cap  or  quaich.    It  is  called  also  cap- 
ale.     (Scotch.) 

cap'-pfl-ow,  v.t.  [A  softened  form  of  Dan. 
kaploeber  —  to  run  with  emulation,  to  contest. 
(Jamieson.)]  To  distance  another  in  reaping. 
In  Roxburghshire,  one  who  gets  a  considerable 


way  before  his  companions  on  a  ridge  is 
said  to  cappiloto  them.  In  an  old  game  the 
following  phrase  is  used,  "  Kings,  Queen*, 
Capiloic." 

cap  -ping  (1),  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s.    [CAP  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  presenting  with 

caps,  in  sign  of  a  degree  having  been  taken. 

"The  'capping'  of  the  medical  students  of  Glasgow 
University  took  place  ou  Tuesday."—  W eeUy  Scott- 
man,  Aug.  4,  1877. 

capping  off,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  mode  of  detaching  the 
closed  end  ofa  blown  cylinder  by  drawing  a 
circle  around  it,  bringing  it  into  the  shape  of 
an  open-ended  cylinder  ready  for  splitting 
longitudinally.  (Kniyht.) 

capping  plane,  s.    [CAP,  v.] 
Joinery :  A  plane  used  for  working  the  upper 
portion  of  staircase-rails. 

cap '-ping  (2),  a.  [Corrupted  from  or  perhaps 
rather  an  early  form  of  coping  (q.v.).] 

capping-brick,  s.    A  coping-brick. 

*  cap '-pit,  a.     [Icel.   kappa  —  to  quarrel,  to 
contend.]     Crabbed,    ill-humoured,   peevish. 
(Scotch.) 

"Quha  ever  saw.  In  all  their  life, 
Twa  aippit  cairlis  rnak  sik  ane  stryfe '." 

Philotut.  S.P.X..  ill.  ST 

ca'-pra,  s.  [Lat.  copra  =  a  she-goat ;  caper 
(genit*  caprt)  =  a  he-goat.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  ruminant  mammals  con- 
taining the  true  goats.  There  are  horns  in 
both  sexes,  and  lachrymal  sinuses  are  absent. 
There  is  a  beard  or  long  hair  on  the  throat  in 
both  sexes,  or  in  some  species  in  the  male 
only.  Copra  hircus  is  the  domestic  goat.  It 
is  thought  to  be  a  descendant  of  C.  agagrus  of 
Persia  and  the  Caucasus.  C.  Ibex  is  the  Ibex 
of  the  Alps,  and  C.  pyrenaica  that  of  the 
Pyrenees.  [GOAT.] 

Palceont. :  Capra  has  not  been  found  earlier 
than  the  Post-Pliocene  beds. 

cap-rate,  ».  [From  Eng.  copr(ic) ;  and  suff. 
-ate.]  [CAPRIC  ACID.] 

*  cap'-rei,  ».    [A  dimin.  of  coper  (q.v.).]    A 
caper. 

"  Sik  a  mirthless  musick  their  minstrels  did  make. 
While  ky  cast  capreU  behind  with  their  heels." 

Pol  van  fly  ting :  Walton  t  CoU,,  iii.  IS. 

ca-pre'r-la,  *.  [Latin  dimin.  of  caper  =  a 
goat.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Caprellidae  (q.v.).  Caprelia 
Phasma  is  the  best  known  species.  Phasma 
is  a  genus  of  Mantidae,  to  which  these  crus- 
taceans present  a  superficial  resemblance,  but 
no  real  affinity. 

ca-preT-li-dae,  s.  pi  [From  Lat  caprella, 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  crustaceans,  order  Lae- 
modipoda. 

*  ea-pre  -6  late,  a.  [In  Mod.  Lat  copreoZotu*, 
from  Class.  Lat.  capreolus  =  a  tendril.] 

Bot. :  Winding  and  clasping  with  tendrils, 
cirrous. 

"  Snch  plants  as  tarn,  wind,  and  creep  along  the 
ground,  by  means  of  their  tendrils,  as  gourds,  melons. 
and  cuc'.unlwrs.  are  termed.  In  botany,  capreolate 
plant*."—  Harrto. 

*  ca'-prS-dll,  v.i.    [CAPER,  r.]    To  caper,  to 
sk'ip  like  a  roe.     (Sir  Philip  Sydney.) 

ca-pre -o-liis,  ca-prae -6-lus,  s.  [Lat 
'capreolus  =  a  kind  of  wild  goat,  chamois,  or 
roebuck.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Oer- 
vidae.     Capreolus  caprcea  is  the  Roebuck  (q.v.). 

2.  Pateont.  :  There  is  in  the  Pliocene  an 
extinct  fossil  species  allied  to  the  roebuck. 

*  3.  Bot.  •  A  tendriL 

*  C&p'-rSt,  s.    [Ital.  capretto;  dimin.  of  capptro 
=  a  goat.]    A  ronng  goat,  a  kid. 

"  As  eaprrf  uul  hart  than  shall  eete." 

Wydife :  Dtut.  xiL  IS. 

cap  -ric,  a.  [From  Lat.  oapro  =  a  she-goat ; 
caper  =  a  he-goat] 

capric  acid.  *. 

Chem. :  C^a^Ot  =  C9H19O.CO.OH.  The 
same  as  Rune  ACID.  A  monatomic,  fatty 


boll,  b6};  poiit,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fain,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-tian  =  shan.     - tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -t ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -Uous,  -sious  a  shua.    -die.  -pie,  &c.  =  del,  pel. 
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add  which  exists  as  a  glyceride  in  butter  and 
cocoa-nut  oil,  in  fusel  oil,  and  is  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and  of  oil  of  rue. 
It  is  a  colourless  crystalline  body,  having  a 
slight  odour  of  the  goat.  It  melts  at  28*.  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  called 
caprates  or  rutates,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water. 

ca-pricc  -1-5  (90  as  ten),  s.  [Ital.  copriccio.J 
[CAPRICE.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  caprice. 

2.  Music :  A  name  which  has  been  given  at 
different  times  to  different  kinds  of  musical 
compositions.    Now  it  Is  generally  applied  to 
a  piece  composed  on  original  subjects,  or  to  a 
brilliant  transcription  of  one  or  more  subjects 
by  other  composers.    (Grove.) 

"  Will  this  capprifdo  bold  In  thee.  art  sure?" 

Shaketp. :  AU'l  Well  that  Endt  Well,  Ii.  & 

Ca-prJ9C'-I-6-sd  (90  as  tch),  adv.  [Ital.  ca- 
prtccioso  =  capricious,  humoursome.] 

Music:  In  a  whimsical,  humorous  manner; 
after  the  style  of  a  capriccio. 

ca  pri  90,  *  ca-pri  9h,  *  ca-pri'ch-i-o 
(oh  as  gh),  *  ca-pri9-i-O,  s.  [Fr.  caprice  ; 
8p.  and  Port,  capncho ;  Ital.  capriccio  —  shak- 
ing in  a  fever ;  whim,  fancy.] 

1.  A  whim  adopted  by  a  sudden  change  of 
opinion,  and  probably  to  be  cast  off  in  a  Tittle 
for  some  new  one  ;  a  freak,  a  fancy. 

-  Not  that  the  Former  of  us  all.  In  this, 
Or  aught  He  does,  is  governed  by  caprice." 

Cotcper  :  Truth.  S4«. 

2.  Capricious  habit  or  disposition;  capri- 
ciousness. 

"The  folly  .  .  .  and  caprice  of  the  present  age.'— 
Spectator.  No.  433. 

3.  The  same  as  capriccio  (2)  (q.v.). 

U  For  the  difference  between  caprice  and 
humour  see  HUMOUR. 

*  cap-rich,  *.    [CAPRICE.] 

•  cap-rf-9l-6,    »  cap-rf-chi-d,  *     [Ital. 
capriccio.]    A  freak,  fancy,  caprice. 

"  To  have  viewed  the  soul  stark  naked,  watched  her 
loos*  in  her  frisks,  her  gambols,  her  capriciot."— Sterne : 
Tritt.  Xhandy,  cb.  xxliL 

Cap  rl'-cious,  a.  [Fr.  capricieux ;  Ital.  eopric- 
cicjc,  from  caprice  (q.v.).J  Subject  to,  or  full 
of  caprice ;  whimsical,  fanciful. 

"The  lower  animals  are,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
c  iprlcioui  in  their  affections,  aversions,  and  sense  of 
leanty."— Daririn:  Detcent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  (1871),  pt  1., 
cti.  ii.,  p.  66. 

H  For  the  difference  between  capricious  and 
fanciful  see  FANCIFUL. 

Cap-rl'-cions-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  capricious ;  -fy.] 
In  a  capricious  manner ;  in  caprice ;  whimsi- 
cally, fancifully. 

"  But  on  the  same  continent  the  species  often  range 
widely  and  almost  capHchut/i/."—j}arwin  :  Origin  of 
Speciet  led.  1869),  ch.  xii.,  p.  384. 

Cip  rf -CiOUS-n&SS,  «.      [Eng.    capricious  ; 

•ness. }    The  quality  of  being  capricious,  or  full 

of  caprice. 

"  A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there  are  reasons, 
although  he  be  not  apprised  of  them ;  otherwise,  he 
must  tax  his  prince  of  capricioumeu,  iucoi 


ill  design."— Sunft. 


uiistaut-y,  or 


Ca  pri  corn,  Cip-ri-cor'-nus,  s.     [Lat. 

capricornuis ;    from  coper  =  a  goat,  and  cornu 
—  a  horn.] 
Astronomy : 

1.  The  tenth  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  represented  on  globes  in  the  form  of  a 
goat.    It  is  the  first  of  the  winter  and  fourth 
of  the  summer  signs. 

2.  The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  part  of 
the  ecliptic  between  270  and  300  E.  long.     The 
sun  enters  it  about  the  21st  of  December,  at 
the  winter  solstice. 

"  Let  the  longest  night  In  Capricorn  be  of  fifteen 
hours,  the  day  consequently  must  he  of  nine."— Jfotet 
to  Creech't  HanMia. 

"And.  what  was  ominous,  that  very  morn 
The  suu  wan  entered  Into  Capricorn.' 

UrtfUen  :  llind.  t  Panther,  111.  (M. 

Tropic  of  Capricorn :  [TBOPic.] 

•  cap '-rid,  a.    [Lat.  caper  =r  a  wild  goat*]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  goat  tribe. 

Cap'-rf-d»,  s.pl.     [Lat  caper  (genit.  oaprf); 
fern.  pi.  suffix  -idiz..} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  ruminant  mammals,  of 
which  the  genus  Capra,  or  goat,  Is  the  type. 


t  ca-prif -I-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  oapriftco;  from 
cdprijicus  —  the  wild  fig ;  caper  =  a  wild  goat ; 
ficus  =  ftg.] 

Bot. :  To  fertilise  by  the  operation  known  as 
caprificatiou. 

t  cap-rif-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat  capri  float  io ; 
from  capriftcus  =  a  wild  fig  ;  coper  =  a  wild 
goat ;  /icus  =  aflg.  ]  A  process  of  fertilizing  or 
accelerating  the  production  of  fruit,  practised 
in  the  Levant,  particularly  with  the  wild  fig. 
It  consists  in  suspending  on  the  cultivated  fig 
branches  of  the  wild  fig,  which  bring  with 
them  a  small  insect  which  penetrates  the 
female  flowers,  carrying  the  pollen  of  the  male 
flower  on  its  body,  or  punctures  the  fruit  in 
order  to  lay  its  eggs,  which  hastens  the  rijten- 
ing,  and  may  be  the  only  effect.  The  Egyp- 
tians pretend  to  obtain  the  same  result  by 
puncturing  the  eye  of  the  fruit  with  a  needle 
dipped  in  oil  (Dana  in  Webster). 

"The  process  of  caprifcation  being  unknown  to 
these  swages,  the  figs  come  to  nothing."— Bruce: 
Travel*,  1U.  74. 

ca-prif -I-cus,  s.  [Latin,  from  coper  =  a 
"wild  goat ;  ficus  =  a  fig.] 

Bot. :  A  plant— the  Wild  Fig— which,  ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  is  a  tree 
of  a  wild  kind  which  never  ripens  its  fruit, 
but  has  the  power  of  conferring  on  other  trees 
the  virtue  which  it  does  not  possess  itself. 
[CAPRIFICATION.  J 

*  cap'-ri-fole,  *  c&p-ri-fo'-H-um,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  caprifole;  Low  Lat.  caprifolium ;  from 
caper  =  a  wild  goat,  and  folium  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  Woodbine,  or  Honeysuckle  (Loni- 
cera  Periclymenum),  a  climbing  shrub,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  order  Caprifoliacese,  noted 
for  the  very  fragrant  clusters  of  trumpet- 
shaped,  cieam-coloured  flowers.  [HONEY- 
SUCKLE, WOODBINE.] 

"  And  Eglantine  and  Caprifole  emong, 
Fashioud  above  within  their  inmost  part" 

Sptnter:  F.Q.,  III.  vL  44. 

cap-rf-f6-H-a'-9e'-»,  s.pl.  [Low  Lat.  caprt- 
folHum); fern.  pi.  suffix -aceae.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  plants,  the  Honey- 
suckle family.  They  are  gamopetalous  calyci- 
floral  dicotyledons,  and  are  classed  by  Lindley 
in  his  Cinchonal  alliance.  They  are  shrubs 
or  trees,  generally  climbing,  and  are  natives 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  The  best-known  species  is  the  Com- 
mon Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Periclymenum). 
The  Elder,  the  Guelder  Rose,  the  Laurustiuus, 
and  the  Snowberry  belong  to  this  family,  in 
which  there  are  sixteen  genera  and  230  species 
known. 

*  cap'-ii-form,  a.    [Lat  caper  =  a  wild  goat ; 
forma  =  form,    shape.]       Goat-shaped,     re- 
sembling a  goat  in  shape  or  appearance. 

*  ca-prig'-en-ous,  a.     [Lat.  coper  =  a  wild 
coat;  gigno  (pa.  ten.  j/en«i)=*to  beget,  pro- 
duce.]   Begotten  by  a  goat 

cap-rf-muT-gJd-89,  s.pl.  [Lat.  caprimulgus; 
fcm.  pi.  suffix  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  The  Goatsuckers,  or  Night-jars,  a 
family  of  birds  akin  to  the  Swallows  (Hirun- 
dinidie)  and  the  Swifts  (Cypselidee),  and  con- 
stituting with  them  the  typical  section  of  the 
trilje  Fissirostres.  They  have  large  eyes  and 
soft  plumage  ;  the  bill  is  short,  depressed,  and 
very  broad,  with  an  extremely  wide  gaj>e. 
The  ears  are  very  large,  the  wings  long  and 
pointed,  the  legs  short  The  species  are 
widely  spread  over  the  world.  There  are  three 
sub-families,  Caprimulginae,  Podagriuse,  and 
Steatoruinae  (q.v.).  [C'APRIMULOCS.] 

cap  rl-miil-gi  -nae,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  ca- 
primulgiis  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -in<K.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the 
family  Caprimulgidte  (q.v.).  They  have  a 
very  short  and  weak  bill,  and  the  middle 
claw  pectinated  ;  the  precise  use  of  the  pecti- 
nation is  matter  of  dispute.  For  Caprimulgus 
europeeus  see  Caprimulgus.  C.  or  Antrosto- 
nut  vociferus  is  the  Whip-poor- Will  of  North 
America,  and  C.  carolinensis  the  Chuck-Will's- 
widow,  the  names  being  imitated  from  their 
notes. 

cap-rl-mur-gas,  «.  [Lat,  copers  a  wild 
goat ;  mulgeo  =  to  milk.) 

OrnltK. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Caprvnulgidm,  and  the  snb-fanrily 
CaprimulginjE.  One  species,  Caprimulgm  eu.ro- 
poeus,  is  lound  in  Britain.  It  is  called  the 


Goatsucker,  from  the  old  and  erroneous  belief 
that  it  sucks  goats.  Another  name  given  to 
it  is  Night-jar,  from  a  jarring  noise,  like  that 
of  a  rapidly-revolving  spinuing-wheel,  made 
by  the  birds  when  sitting  cm  trees  ;  their  note 
is  a  different  one  when  flying  about  in  search 
of  droning-beetles  and  moths,  on  which  they 
principally  live,  and  which  they  catch  on  the 
wing.  They  hunt  about  by  night,  and  the 
wheel-sound,  which  strikes  up  punctually  at 
sunset,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  ornitholo- 
gical phenomena  presented  in  Epping  Forest 
on  summer  evenings.  There  the  bird  is  called 
a  Night-hawk,  as  resembling  a  hawk,  or,  still 
better,  a  gigantic  hawk-moth,  as  it  hovers  on 
the  wing.  Elsewhere  it  is  termed  also  the 
Night-churn  or  Fern  O*"L 

*  cap'-rinc,  a.  [Lat.  caprinus  =  pertaining 
to  a  goat ;  caper—  a  wild  goat]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  goats  ;  goat-like. 

"Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  rulplne,  caprine."— 
Bithofi  Uauden  :  Life  o/  Bithop  Brovmrigff,  p.  23«  (1660). 

cap'-rl-6le,  s.     [Fr.  capriole.] 

Horsemanship:  A  leap  in  the  air  without 
advancing,  but  in  which  the  animal  jerks  out 
its  hinder  feet. 

f  A  capriole  is  akin  to  a  croupade  and  a 
ballotade,  but  ia  the  former  of  th«jse  move- 
ments the  horse  does  not  show  his  sh>jes,  which 
he  does  in  a  capriole,  and  in  the  latter  of  them 
he  does  not  jerk  out  his  hinder  feet 

t  cap'-rl-ped,  a.  [Lat.  copra  =  a  goat ;  pet 
(geuit.  pedis)  =  a  foot]  Having  feet  like  a 
goat,  goat-footed. 

cap'-ro-ate,  s.  [From  Eng.  capro(ic),  and  suff. 
-ote.j  [CAPROIC  ACID.] 

ca-pro'-ic,  o.  [From  Lat.  copra  =  a  she-goat, 
coper  =  a  he-goat,  with  allusiou  to  Gr.  Kan-pot 
(fcapros)  =  a  boar,  spec,  a  wild  boar.l 

caproic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgH^Ojj  =  CSHU.  CO.  OH.  A  morm- 
toinic,  fatty  acid,  which  occurs  as  a  glycerlde 
in  the  butter  of  cow's  milk,  and  iu  cocoa-nut 
oil ;  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  amyl-cyanide,  and  as  a  sodium  salt  by  the 
action  of  COj  on  sodium  ainyl.  It  is  a  clear 
oil,  sp.  gr.  0'931  at  15°,  boils  at  195°,  solidifies 
at  — 9°.  Its  salts  are  called  caproates  ;  they 
are  soluble  and  crystallizable.  A  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  potassium  salts  yields,  by  electro- 
lysis, diamyl  CjoHaa. 

cap  ro  mys,  s.  [From  Gr.  <ca7rpos  (fcapros)= 
a  boar,  spec,  the  wild  boar,  and  fiiis  (mus)  =  a 
mouse.  ] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  rodent  mammals,  family 
PsammoryctidiE,  or  Sand-rats.  Some  of  the 
species,  however,  inhabit  not  sand  but  the 
branches  of  trees.  They  are  found  iu  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Some  genera 
have  spines  mixed  with  ordinary  hairs,  and 
have  in  consequence  been  described  as  porcu- 
pines. 

ca  -pros,  «.  [From  Gr.  Kan-pot  (fcapros)  =  a 
boar.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finued  fishes, 
family  Seomberidse.  Caprus  aper  is  the  Boar- 
flsh,  sometimes  called  Zeus  aper.  [BOAR-FISH. J 

Ca'-pr^-late,  ».  [From  Eng.  capry^ic),  and 
suit',  -ate  (Ulwni.)  (q.v.).]  [CAPRYLIC  ACID.] 

ca'-prjfl-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  copra  =  a  she-goat ;  Gr. 
xan-pos  (kapros)  =  a  boar,  and  i<A>j  (huU)  =  . .  . 
matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

caprylic  acid,    . 

CVtem.  :  CgHipO?  =  C7H15.CO.OH.  A  mona- 
tomic,  fatty  acid,  which  occurs  as  a  glyceride 
in  butter  and  iu  cocoa-nut  oil,  also  in  fusel  oil. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  saponification  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil ;  its  baryta  salt  is  less  soluble  than 
that  of  caproic  acid.  Cnprylic  acid  is  an  un- 
pleasant liquid  which  solidifies  at  12°.  It  boils 
at  238°.  Its  salts  are  called  Caprylates. 

oap'-sa,  8.    [Lat.  —  a  case.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mollusca,  placed  by 
Cuvier  between  Venus  mid  Petricola.  having 
two  teeth  on  the  one  hinge,  and  a  single  but 
bifid  one  on  the  other ;  lunula  wanting,  shell 
convex,  and  the  fold  indicative  of  the  retractor 
of  the  foot  considerable. 

cap-sel'-Ia,  s.    [Lat  capaella  =  a  small  box  or 
coffer.] 
Bot :  A  genns  of  plants,  order  Cruciferse. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  yjne,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  ottb.  cure,  nnlte.  car,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.     40  =  Isw. 


Captella  Bursa  pastoris  is  the  Shepherd's  Purse 
so  common  at  roadsides  in  this  country. 

cap'-Sl-cine.  ».  [Lat.  capsicum),  and  suff. 
•4ne  (Chem.).  J 

Chem. :  The  active  principle  extracted  from 
the  capsules  of  cayenne  pepper.  It  has  a 
resinous  appearance,  and  a  hot,  acrid  taste, 
so  pungent  that  if  half  a  grain  of  it  be  vola- 
tilized in  a  large  room,  it  will  cause  all  who 
respire  the  contained  air  to  sneeze  and  cough. 

cap'-si-cum,  s.     [Lat.    capsa  =  a   cose  ;   so 
named  from  the  seed-pods.] 
L  Botany: 

1.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Solanaceae, 
consisting  of  annual  or  biennial  plants,  bear- 
Ing    membranous    pods    containing   several 
seeds,   noted  for  their  hot,  pungent   quali- 
ties.    Capsicum  annuum,  a  native  of  South 
America,    furnishes    the    fruits    known    as 
chillies.     These,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  C. 
frutescens  and  other  species,  are  used  to  form 
cayenne  pepper.    For  this  purpose  the  ripe 
fruits  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven,  and 
then  ground  to  powder,  which  is  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  wheat  flour.    The  mixed 
powder  is  then  turned  into  cakes  with  leaven  ; 
these  are  baked  till  they  become  as  hard  as 
biscuit,    and   are   then  ground   and   sifted. 
Cayenne  pepper  is  largely  adulterated  with 
red  lead  and  other  substances.     [CAYENNE.] 
(Treas.  of  But.,  &c.) 

2.  The  fruit-pods  of  the  plants  described  in  1. 
II.  Pharm.  :  Capsici  Fructus,  the  dried  ripe 

fruit  of  Capsicum  fastigiatum,  imported  from 
Zanzibar.  It  is  a  small,  oblong,  scarlet,  mem- 
branous pod,  divided  internally  into  two  or 
three  cells  containing  numerous  flat  white 
reniform  seeds.  It  has  no  odour  ;  its  taste  is 
hot  and  acrid.  Capsicum  fruits  are  used 
medicinally,  in  powder  or  as  a  tincture,  ex- 
ternally, or  as  a  gargle  in  cases  of  malignant 
sore  throat,  and  internally  as  a  stimulant  in 
cases  of  impaired  digestion. 

cap-Sl'ze,  v.t.  k  i.  [Etymology  unknown. 
Malm  suggests  from  cap  =  head,  and  seize, 
because  it  is  properly  to  move  a  hogshead  or 
other  vessel  forwards  by  turning  it  alternately 
on  the  head.  Skeat  suggests  that  it  is  a 
nautical  corruption  of  Sp.  cabeccar  =  to  nod 
one's  head  in  sleep  ;  from  cabeza  =  the  head  ; 
from  Low  Lat.  capitium  =  a  cowl,  hood  ;  Lat. 
caput  =  the  head.  Cf.  Sp.  capuzar  un  baxel  = 

'   to  sink  a  ship  by  the  head.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  upset  or  overturn  any  vessel.    (Said 
especially  of  ships.) 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 
Like  1'yrrh",  un  a  sea  of  speculation  ; 
But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  tlie  boat?" 

Byron  :  Don  Juan,  ix.  18. 

2.  To  upset,  overturn  any  thing  or  person. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  upset  or  overturned. 
cap-si  zed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAPSIZE.  ] 

cap-siz  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CAPSIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act   of  overturning   or 
upsetting ;  the  state  of  being  overturned  or 
upset. 

".  .  .  having  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  Ellen 
Southard  and  the  capsizing  01  the  Liverpool  Lifeboat, 
.  .  ."—Time*,  .Nov.  6,  1875.  (Advt) 

C&p '-Stan,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cabestan  ;  Sp.  cabrestante, 
cabestrditte  =•  a  capstan  ;  cabestrar  =  to  tie 
with  a  halter  ;  Lat.  capistro  =  to  halter,  tie, 
pa.  par.  capistrans  ;  capistrum  =  a  halter ; 
capic  =  to  hold,  seize.] 
Naut. :  A  strong,  massive  apparatus  of  wood 


made  to  revolve,  and  shaped  like  a  truncated 
cone,  and  having  the  ui>j«r  part  provided  with 


oapsicine— captain 

holes  for  the  reception  of  bars  or  levers  with 
which  to  cause  it  to  revolve,  and  thus  raise  a 
heavy  weight  by  winding  a  rope  round  it.  It 
is  especially  used  on  shipboard  for  weighing 
the  anchor.  Capstans  are  single  or  double, 
according  as  they  have  one  or  two  barrels 
upon  the  same  spindle.  The  double  capstan 
is  revolved  by  two  sets  of  men  on  two  decks. 
They  are  known  as  "fore"  or  "aft"  capstans, 
according  to  position.  The  fore  capstan 
stands  about  midway  between  the  fore  and 
main  masts.  The  aft  capstan  about  the  same 
distance  abaft  the  mainmast.  The  drum  cap- 
stan, for  weighing  heavy  anchors,  was  invented 
by  Sir  Samuel  Morland  about  1661. 

"The  weighing  of  anchors  by  the  capitan  IB  also 
new."— Raleigh:  Essays. 

1  1.  To  man  the  capstan :  To  cause  the  men 
to  stand  in  readiness  at  the  capstan. 

2.  To  rig  the  capstan :  To  fix  the  capstan-bars 
in  their  holes  in  the  capstan. 

3.  To  paul  the  capstan :  To  drop  all  the  pauls 
into  their  sockets  to  prevent  the  capstan  from 
recoiling  during  any  pause  of  heaving.  (Smyth. ) 

4.  To  surge  the  capstan  :  To  slacken  the  rope 
which  is  wound  round  the  barrel  while  heav- 
ing  to   prevent   it  from  riding   or  fouling. 
(Smyth.) 

capstan-bar, ».  A  long  piece  of  wood, 
of  the  best  ash  or  hickory,  one  end  of  which 
is  thrust  into  one  of  the  square  holes  of  the 
drumhead  of  the  capstan,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  They  are  used  to  heave  the  capstan 
round,  by  the  men  setting  their  hands  and 
chests  against  them  and  walking  round. 

capstan-bar  pin,  *.  A  little  iron  pin 
or  bolt,  inserted  through  the  ends  of  the 
capstan-bars  to  prevent  their  unshipping. 

capstan-barrel,  s. 

Naut. :  The  main  post  of  the  capstan. 

capstan-swifter,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  passed  horizontally  through 
notches  in  the  outer  ends  of  the  bars,  and 
drawn  very  tight.  The  intent  is  to  steady 
the  men  as  they  walk  round  when  the  ship 
rolls,  and  to  give  room  for  a  greater  number 
to  assist,  by  manning  the  swifters  both  within 
and  without.  (Smyth.) 

cap-stone,  s.    [Eng.  cap  (1),  s.,  and  stone.] 

*  1.  Arch. :    A    coping-stone    or    coping. 

[COPE-STONE.] 

*  2.  Naut. :  A  capstan. 

3.  PalcBont. :  A  fossil  echinite  of  the  genus 
Connalus.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  cap. 

cap'-stride,  vi.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  To 
drink  in  place  of  another,  or  out  of  one's  turn. 
(Scotch.) 

cap  -su-lar,  *  cap'-sn-lar-^,  a.  [Fr.  cap- 
sulaire ;  Low  Lat.  capsularis,  from  capsula  = 
a  little  case  ;  diium.  of  capsa  =  a  case,  chest, 
01  receptacle.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
capsule  ;  hollow  like  a  capsule. 

"It  ascendeth  not  directly  unto  the  throat,  but  as- 
cending first  into  a  capstilary  reception  of  the  breast- 
bone, ft  ascendeth  again  into  the  neck."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

capsular  arteries,  s.  pi. 

Anal.:  The  arteries  of  the  renal  gland,  so 
called  because  they  are  enclosed  in  a  bag  or 
capsule. 

capsular  ligament,  s. 

Aunt.  :  A  membranous  elastic  bag  or  cap- 
sule enveloping  the  joints  in  the  animal 
system. 

cap'-su-late,   *  cap'-sn-la-ted,  a.    [Eng. 

capsuf(e);  -ate.]  Enclosed  or  contained  in  a 
capsule,  or  anything  resembling  a  capsule  or 
case,  as  a  walnut  in  its  shell. 

"  Seeds,  such  a*  are  corrupted  and  stale,  will  swl  . 
and  this  agreeth  unto  the  seeds  of  plant*  locked  up 
nnd  cnpnUated  in  their  husk*."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Xrroun. 

cap'-sule  (Eng.),  cap  -sn  la  (Lot.), «.  fLat. 
capsula  —  a  little  case  or  receptacle ;  dimin. 
of  cnpsa  =  a  case  or  receptacle ;  capio  =  to 
holdj 

1.  Botany. 

(1)  Any  dry  dehiscent  seed-vessel,  internally 
consisting  of  one  or  more  pells,  splitting  into 
several  valves,  and  either  discharging  its  con- 
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tents  through  pores  or  orifices,  or  falling  off 
entire  with  the  seed.     Capsules  are  distin- 


1.  Foxglove. 


CAPSULES. 
S.  Thorn  apple. 


guished  by  the  number  of  their  cells,  as  uni- 
locular  =  single-celled,  bilocular  =  two-celled, 
trilocular  —  three-celled,  &c. 

"On  threshing  I  found  the  ears  not  filled,  and  torn* 
of  the  eaptula  quite  empty."—  Burke  :  On  the  Scarcity. 

(2)  Applied  amongst  fungals  to  denote  cer- 
tain kinds  of  perithecia  or  receptacles. 

2.  Anat. :  A  membranous  envelope  or  sac, 
as  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

3.  Chemistry  : 

(1)  A  small  vessel  for  containing  ores,  &C., 
while  being  washed  or  melted  ;  a  crucible. 

(2)  A  small  shallow  saucer,  of  porcelain, 
used  in  evaporation. 

4  Med. :  A  small  hollow  case  of  gum,  to 
contain  a  nauseous  medicine,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  be  swallowed  without  being  tasted.  When 
in  the  stomach  the  gummy  envelope  melts, 
and  allows  the  medicine  to  act. 

5.  Comm. :  A  metallic  cap  or  cover  for  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle. 

6.  Milit. :  The  shell  of  a  metallic  cartridge. 

cap  -suled,  a.    [CAPSULE.] 

1.  Contained  in  a  capsule. 

2.  Furnished  or  protected  with  a  capsule,  or 
metallic  cap.    [CAPSCJLE,  5.] 

"Sir  Joshua!  why  he  hadn't  any  megnilp,  any 
patent  capsuled  colour  tubes,  any  prepared  canvas 
from  Winsorand  Newton's  .  .  ."— All  the  Year  Round, 
No.  30,  p.  77,  1859. 

cap  -tain,    *  cap-i-tain,    »  cap  i  teln, 
*  cap-i-teyn,   *  cap-i-thyn,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

capitain;  Fr.  capitaine;  Sp.  capitan;  ItaL 
capitano  ;  Ger.  capitan ;  Dut.  kapUein ;  from 
Low  Lat.  capitaneus,  capita  )i«s  =  a  captain; 
caput  =  the  head.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  A  head  or  chief  oflicer ;  the  headsman  of 
a  clan  ;  the  chief  commander  of  an  army. 

"  David  .  .  .  killed  Shophach  the  captain  of  th» 
host."—l  Chron.  xix  18. 

"Two  brethren  were  their  Capita fru.  which  bight 

Hengist  and  Horsus,  well  approv'd  in  warn,  .  . . 

Spenter:  /".«.,  II.  x  M. 

2.  A  subordinate  oflicer  in  command  of  any 
number  of  men. 

"  And  David  numbered  the  people  that  were  with 
him,  and  set  captain*  of  thousands  and  captain*  of 
hundreds  over  them."— 2  Sam.  xviiL  1. 

3.  One  skilled  in  war  ;  a  general 

"  Foremost  captain  of  his  time."    Tenntton. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  An  officer  in  command  of  a  company 
Of  infantry,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  or  a  field  company  of  the  engineer 
corps ;  or  an  oflicer  who  has,  by  seniority  or 
otherwise,  attained  the  third  step  in  promo- 
tion, the  others  being  second  or  sub-lieutenant, 
and  lieutenant.    \Vith  nun-couibataut  branches 
the  rank  is  generally  relative.     He  pays,  baa 
power    of   minor    punishment    over,    and    is 
responsible  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
bis  company,  and  for  its  equipments.    Bank 
designated  in  the  United  States  by  two  gold 
embroidered  bars  at  each  end  o'f  the  shoulder 
strap,  the  corps  being  indicated  by  the  color  of 
the  strap.     [COMPANY.] 

"  A  captain  I  these  villains  will  make  the  name  of 
captain  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy  ;  therefore  tap- 
taua  had  need  look  to  If— Shahap. :  I  May /ft, 
11.  4. 

2.  Naval:   Until  1862  the  rank  of  captain 
was  the  highest  commissioned  office  in  the 
United  States  Navy.    The  commodores  before 
that  period  were  so  by  courtesy  only.    The  cap- 
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tain  ranked  with  a  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel, 
or  brigadier-general  according  to  seniority. 
At  that  time  the  ranks  of  commodore  and 
admiral  were  added,  and  the  rank  of  captain 
became  equivalent  to  colonel.  Title  applied 
by  courtesy  to  commanders  of  vessels  of  a  lower 
rate.  In  war-ships  petty  officers  are  distin- 
guished as  captains  of  the  tops,  after-cuards,  &c. 

3.  Naut. :  The  master  of  a  merchant  ship. 
"The  RbodUa  captain,  relying  on  his  knowledge. 

and  the  lightness  of  hii  vessel,  passed,  in  open  day, 
through  all  the  guards.  "—A  rbuthnot :  On  Cain*. 

4.  Mining :  An  overseer  or  superintendent 
of  a  mine. 

5.  Educ.  (Of  a  school):  The  head  boy  of  the 
highest  class. 

6.  Sports :  The  head  or  manager  of  any  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  any  game  or  sport. 
Thus  we  have  the  captain  of  an  eleven  in 
cricket,  the  captain  of  a  fifteen  at  football,  &<:. 

"  At  Oxford  the  prospects  are  far  less  hopeful, and  . . . 
the  captain  will  have  all  his  work  t<>  get  a  Rood  team 
together."— Daily  Telegraph.  April  16,  188L 

7.  Ichthy. :   A  name  given  to  the  Crooner, 
Crowner,  or  Gray  Gurnard,  Trigla  Gvrnhardus. 

captain-general,  s. 

Milit. :  The  general  or  commander-in-chief 
of  an  army.  In  the  United  States  the  governor 
of  a  state  is  captain-general  of  the  militia.  In 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  Governor-General 
also  bears  the  title  of  captain-general. 


"  He  [tl 

general." 


captain-lieutenant,  s. 

1.  .\filit.:  An  officer  who,  though  really  onlya 
lieutenant,  and  drawing  lieutenant's  pay,  ranks 
as  a  captain,  ami  performs  a  captain's  duties. 

Captain  of  the  guartl :  The  officer,  or  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  a  guard. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  Captain  of  the  maintop:  The  petty  officer 
in  charge  of  the  maintop  men. 

(2)  Captain  of  the  fleet :   A  temporary  ad- 
mii-iilty  appointment.      He  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  a  flag-officer,  and  to  a  share  in 
prize-money  accordingly.    He  is  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  fleet,  and  his  special  duty  is  to 
keep  up  discipline.     He  hoists  the  flag  and 
wears  the  uniform  of  a  rear-admiral. 

(3)  Captain  of  the  port :  An  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  control  the  entries  and  departures,  the 
berthing  at  the  anchorages,  and  general  marine 
duties. 

captain-pacha,   captain-pasha,  s. 

A  Turkish  high-admiral. 

*  cAp   tain,  a.    [Low.  I,tt.  m/>itaneus  =  head, 
chief :  from  mput  =  the  head.]    Head,  chief, 
superior. 

"  Like  captain  jewel«  in  the  carcauet" 

Shakes^.  :  Sonneti. 

t  cap  tain,  rf.  [CAPTAIN,*.]  To  direct  the 
movements  of,  to  command,  to  manage,  to  act 
as  captain  of. 

"...  who  will  again  captain  the  team."— Daily 
Telegraph,  March  18,  1881. 

cap  tain-f^,  s.  [Eng.  captain;  and  stiff. 
-cy  (q.v.VJ  The  rank  or  position  of  a  cap- 
tain ;  leadership. 

"  Tills  [the  Catalan  conquest  of  Athens]  took  place 
tinder  the  captaincy  of  Walter  de  Brienue."— Dr.  K.  G. 
Latham :  ffationalit  lei  of  Europe,  vol.  li..  eh.  ii. 

captaincy  -  general,  captain  -  gen 
eraloy,  »•    The  rank  or  position  of  a  captain- 
general. 

*  cap  -taln:6ss,  s.    [Eng.  captain ;  and  fem. 
sun.  -ess.]    The  now  obsolete  feminine  form  of 
captain. 

"  Dost  thou  counsel  me 

From  uiy  dear  captuinea  to  run  away  ?  " 
Sir  P.  Sidney :    4ttroj>hel  and  Stella,  88.      (Trench: 
On  tome  DeJ.  in  Our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  la. ) 

t  cap'-tain-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  captain;  -less.] 
Without  a  captain  or  leader  ;  without  order  or 
discipline. 

"  But  captatnlea 
they  deale  .  .  ." 
Varner  :  Albion' t  England,  111  1». 

*  cap -taln-rtf,  ».     [Eng.  captain;  and  guff. 
•ry  (q.v.).]    Th«  office  or  dignity  of  a  captain 
or  governor  ovei  »  district ;  a  governorship. 

"  There  nhoul-i  he  ao  rewards  taken  for  captalnrtei 
of  counties. '—«p*nwr :  Ireland. 

C&p'-taIn-«Wp,  ».  [Eng.  captain,  and  guff. 
•ship  ((J.T.).j 

1.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  captain,  cap- 
taincy. 


"The  lieutenant  of  the  colonel's  company  might  well 
pretend  tu  the  next  vacant  captainship  In  the  saiue 
regiment"—  it'ottun. 

2.  The  rank  or  position  of  a  leader. 

"  And  of  our  Athena,  thine  and  ours,  to  take 
The  captainMp." 

Shakesp. :  Timan  of  A  them,  v.  2. 

*  3.  The  position  of  a  chief  of  a  clan  ;  a 
chieftainship. 

"To  diminish  the  Irish  lords,  he  did  abolish  their 
pretended  and  usurped  capiainthipt."  —  Datiel :  On 
Ireland. 

t  4.  Skill  in  military  science. 

*  C&p'-tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  captatum,  sup.  of  capto 
=  to  catch  after.  ]    To  catch,  seek  after,  strive 
for. 

"...  and  this  to  cnp'ate  a  reputation  of  his  love  to 
scholars." — Randal  Taylor. 

*  cap-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  captatio  =  an  endea- 
vour to  catch,  a  reaching  after ;  capto  =  to 
catch.  ] 

1.  The  practice  of  catching  at  applause  or 
favour ;  flattery. 

2.  A  captivating  quality  ;  an  attraction. 

"  I  am  content  my  heart  should  be  discovered  with- 
out any  of  those  dresses,  or  popular  capt/itioni,  which 
some  men  use  in  their  speeches."— King  Charlet. 

cap'-tion,  s.  [Lit.  captio  =  a  seizing,  from 
capio  —  to  seize.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  taking  or  seizing, 
t  2.   Spec.  :  The  act  of  arresting  under  a 
warrant. 

"  He  had  been  sentenced  by  letters  of  horning  and 
caption  (legal  writs  so  called),  as  well  as  the  seizure  of 
his  goods,  and  adjudication  of  his  landed  property."— 
Scott :  Rob  Roy,  Introd. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  A  cavi1,  objection,  fault-finding,  quib- 
bling. 

"It  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  this  doctrine  is  for 
caption  and  contradiction.'  —Bacon :  Advancement  of 
Learning,  li. 

*  2.  The  heading  or  title  of  a  chapter  of  a 
book ;  an  introduction. 

B.  JMW  :   The  beginning  or  heading  of  a 
warrant,  commission,   or  indictment,   which 
sets  forth  when,  where,  and  by  what  authority 
it  was  taken,  found,  or  executed. 

"  The  caption  is  no  part  of  an  indictment,  it  is 
merely  the  style  of  the  court  where  tne  indictment 
was  preferred.  —  irharton :  Law  Lexicon. 

C&p'-tioUS,  a.  [Fr.  captieux;  Lat.  captlosus 
=  ready  to  seize  or  catch  ;  capto  =  to  seize, 
catch.] 

1.  Ensnaring,  insidious,  captivating,  allur- 
ing. 

"  She  taught  him  likewise  how  to  avoid  sundry  cop- 
tinia  and  tempting  questions  which  were  like  to  be 
asked  of  him.'  —  Bacon. 

"  Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 

To  fly  from  the  caiMou$  coquette  " 
Byron  :  Bouri  of  Idleneu;  Reply  to  tome  Vertet. 

2.  Cavilling,  fault-finding,  censorious ;  peev- 
ish, perverse. 

"Acaptioui  question,  sir  (and  yours  Is  one), 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  nuiie." 

Cowiier:  Tirocinium,  tm. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cap- 
tious, cross,  peevish,  fretful,  and  petulant : — 
"  Captious  marks  a  readiness  to  be  offended  ; 
cross  indicates  a  readiness  to  offend  ;  peevish 
expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossness  :  fretful 
a  complaining  impatience ;  petulant  a  quick  or 
sudden  impatience.  Captiousness  is  the  con- 
sequence of  misplaced  pride  ;  crossness  of  ill- 
humour  ;  peevishness  and  fretfulness  of  a  painful 
irritability  ;  petulance  is  the  result  either  of  a 
naturally  hasty  temper  or  of  a  sudden  irrita- 
bility. Adults  are  most  prone  to  be  captious ; 
.  .  .  spoiled  children  are  most  apt  to  be 
peevish;  .  .  .  sickly  children  are  most  liable  to 
/retfulness;  .  .  .  the  young  and  ignorant  are 
most  apt  to  be  petulant  when  contradicted." 
(Crabl) :  Eng.  Synon.) 

cap  tious-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  captious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  captious  or  fault-finding  manner ; 
peevishly. 

*  2.  Insidiously,  cunningly. 

"  Use  your  words  as  captiously  as  you  can,  in  your 
on  one  side,  and  apply  distinctions  on  the 


t  c&p -tious-ness,  «.  [Eng.  captious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  captious,  or  ready  to  find 
fault;  peevishness. 

"  Captioumeu  is  a  fault  opposite  to  civility ;  It  often 
produces  mistiecouilng  and  provoking  expressions  and 
carriage.  "—Locke. 


*  cap-ti  -van9e,  s.  [Eng.  captive,  aud  suit 
•ance.]  Captivity. 

"  With  that  lie  gan  at  lane  to  her  dilate 
The  whole  discourse  ui  hi.s  cftpttpt/nre  sad  " 
Spenter:  F.  O...  V.  vt.    T. 

Cap'-tl-vate.  v.t.  [In  Fr.  captiwr;  Lat. 
ca/jtitfatiw,  pa.  par.  of  captivo  =  to  maka 
captive.] 

*  L  Lit.  :  To  make  prisoner,  capture. 

"How  ill  beseeming  is  it  In  thy  sex. 

To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull. 
.          Upou  their  woes,  wh-uit  fortune  .•  >,.f i>uv» " 
Shakeip. :  3  Henry  I  /..  1.  4. 

IL  Figuratively: 

I.  To  charm  into  subjection ;   to  ensnare, 
to  allure. 

"  And  this  I  do,  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by  " 

Shaketp.:  !>»»•  *  Adona,  ML 

*  2.  (With  the  prep,  to) :  To  enslave. 

ves,  aud  ruptliatr  their 
Jsehood.  ami  errour."— 


"They  lay  a  trap  for  themse'ves,  and  raptltatr  their 
understandings  to  mistake,  fals  " 


*  cap'-tl-vate,  a.     [Lat.  raptivatus,  pa.  par. 
of  captivo  =  to  capture,  make  captive.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Mada  captive,  reduced  to  bondage. 

"  Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens. 
And  seut  our  suns  ami  huxlviiida  tv</>r/>«i'«." 
Hhnkap.  :  1  II,  -n    I  /  .  ii.  J. 

2.  Fig.  :  Ensnared,  charmed. 

"  Tush  !  women  have  been  C'tp'iirate  ere  now  " 

Sh'tketii.  :  1  lien.  I'/..  v.  3. 

^  For  the  distinction  between  captivate  aud 
charm,  see  CHARM,  v.  For  that  between  cap- 
tivate and  enslave,  see  ENSLAVE. 

cap'-tl-va-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAPTIVATE,  v.] 
*  1.  7/it.  :  Made  captive,  reduced  to  bondage. 
2.  Fig.  :  Captured,  ensnared. 
"  I  no  sooner  met  it  [the  widow's  eye}  but  I  bowed 
like  a  great  surprised  booby,  and  knowing  her  cause  to 
be  the  first  which  came  on.  I  cry'd  like  a  captimited 
calf  as  I  w»s-Make  way  for  the  defendants  witnesses.  " 
—Spectator,  No.  113. 

*  cap'-tl-va-ter,  s.     [Eng.  captivate);  -er.] 
One  who  captivates  or  ensnares. 


cap'-ti-vat-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [CAPTIVATE,  ».] 

*  1.  Lit.  :     Making   captive,    reducing    to 
bondage. 

2.  Fig.  :  Ensnaring,  alluring. 

"  Conscience,  in  some  awful  silent  hour, 
When  captinitinu  lusts  have  lost  their  puwer  .  .  .   , 
Reminds  him  of  religion,"         Cowper :  Hope.  218. 

*  cap-tl-va'-tion,  s.     [Low  Lat.  captiratio ; 
from  captiratus,  pa.  par.  of  captivo  =  to  rap- 
ture, make  a  capture.]     The  act  of  making 
one  captive  or  subject.    (Bp.  Hall.) 

*  cap'-tlv-aur9e,  s.    [CAPTIVANCE,  s.]    Cap- 
tivity, bondage. 

"  At  length  he  spyde  whereas  that  wofull  Squyre, 
Whom  he  had  reskewed  from  cnp'tannnce." 

Sptnier:  F  «.,  III.  viL  4*. 

Cap'-tlye,  s.  k  a.  [Fr,  captif;  Lat.  ca;>titnt*  = 
a  captive  ;  from  captus,  pa.  par.  of  capio  =  to 
take.]  [CAITIFF.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  One  taken  prisoner  in  war  ;  one  reduced 
to  bondage. 

"You  have  the  captivet, 
Who  were  the  opposltes  of  this  day's  strife." 

Shake.* p.  :  Lear,  v.  8. 
"  Thou  Tlmour !  In  his  captive'i  cage— 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine." 

Byron  :  Ode  to  fapoteon. 

f  With  the  preposition  to  before  the  captor 
or  person  to  whom  the  captive  is  subject. 

"  If  thou  say  Antony  lives,  'tis  well, 
Or  friends  with  Osar,  or  not  cap'lte  to  him." 
Shakfip. :  Ant.*  Cleop..  11.  5. 

2.  One  confined  ;  a  prisoner,  not  necessarily 
taken  in  war. 

II.  Fig. :  Captivated,  charmed,  or  ensnared 
by  excellence  or  beauty. 

"My  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  eaptlrm  to  his  honey  words." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  IT.  t 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Taken  prisoner  in  war ;  reduced  to  bond- 
age. 

2.  Confined,  imprisoned. 

"  But  fate  forbids ;  the  Stygian  floods  oppose. 
And  with  nine  circling  streams  the  captive  soult 
inclose."  Dryden :  Virgil ;  <£ntid  vi.  5M. 

3.  Prevented  from  rising  in  the  air  by  being 
tied  to  the  earth  by  a  rope,  as  a  captive  balloon. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Captivated,  charmed,  entranced. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.   au  =  lew. 


"  But  hold  !  see  foremost  of  the  captive  choir, 
The  m.wter  prophet  grasps  his  full-ton'd  lyre." 

doldmith:  An  Oratorio,  A.  U. 

•  cap'-tive,  v.t.    [CAPTIVE,  ».] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  captive,  to  reduce  to  cap- 
tivity. 

"  Thus  when  as  Guyon  Furor  had  captivd." 

Spenter :  f.  <j..  II.  iv.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  To  captivate,  charm,  entrance. 

"  Ne  woman  yet  so  faire.  but  he  her  brought 
Unto  his  bay,  and  captived  her  thought." 

Spetuer:  P.  «.,  l\.  viiL  48. 
"  Beauty,  which  captivei  all  things,  sets  me  free.' 

Dryden  :  To  tile  Lady  Caitlemaint. 

•cap'-tlved,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CAPTIVE,  v.] 
Made  captive,  brought  into  captivity. 

H  In  the  following  examples  the  accent  is 
on  the  second  syllable,  but  this  is  only  a  rare 
poetical  use. 

"  The  lucklesse  conflict  with  the  Oyaunt  stout, 
Wherein  captiv'd,  of  life  or  death  he  stood  in  doubt." 

Spenter:  F.  O,,  I.  vii.  26. 

"  Betrayed,  ccptived.  and  both  my  eyes  put  out." 
Milton :  Sanuon  Afonittet,  SS. 

cap'-tiv-er,  *  cap'-tlu-er,  s.  [Eng.  cap- 
tiv(e);  -er.]  A  captor,  one  who  leads  into 
captivity.  (Scotch.) 

cap-tlv'-i-ty,  s.   [Fr.  captivite ;  Low  Lat.  cap- 
tivitas  =  captivity  ;  capio  =  to  take,  to  seize.  ] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  being  captive  or  in  bondage 
or  servitude  to  enemies. 

"  There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 
The  space  of  seventy  years." 

Milton :  P.  L..  xiL  344. 

"...  Lewis  Sfona  sold  into  captivity  by  his  own 
Bwi tiers. "—Macaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  zxiii. 

IF  In  the  Bible  specially  applied  tto  the 
carrying  away  of  the  Jews  into  servitude  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

"...  and  I  asked  tlrem  concerning  the  Jews  that 
had  escaped,  which  were  left  of  the  captivity,  .  .  ."— 
Jfehem.  I  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  prisoner  or  in  con- 
finement. 

"  The  gentle  birde  feeles  no  captivity 
Within  her  cage ;  but  singes,  and  feeds  her  fill." 
Spenter  :  Sannett,  Izv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  subjection  generally. 

"  For  men  to  be  tied,  and  led  by  authority,  as  it 

were  with  a  kind  of  captivity  of  Judgement"— ffooiter. 

U  With  the  preposition  to  before  the  person 
or  thing  to  which  one  is  subject. 

"The  apostle  tells  us,  there  is  a  way  of  bringing 
every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ"— Dr.  H.  More:  Decay  of  Chrittian  Piety. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  in  misery  or  misfor- 
tune. 

"  And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job,  when  he 
prayed  for  his  friends."— Job  till  10. 
H  For  the  distinction  between  captivity  and 
confinement,  see  CONFINEMENT. 

O&p '-tor,  ».  [Lat  captor ;  from  capio  =  to 
take.]  One  who  captures.  (Johnson.) 

+  cap'-tnr-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  capture);  able.] 
Possible  to  be  captured  ;  liable  to  capture. 

"  Instead  of  Breslau  capt  arable,  and  a  sure  magazine 
for  us,  .  .  ."—Carlyle  :  Fred.  Great,  bk.  zz..  ch.  lit. 

Cap'-ture,  s.      [Fr.  capture  ;  Lat.  eaptura  • 
from  capio  =  to  take.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  capturing  or  seizing. 

"The  great  sagacity,  and  many  artifices,  used  by 
birds  in  the  investigation  and  capture  of  their  prey." 
— Dernam. 

2.  The  thing  captured  or  seized ;  a  prize. 

"  As  a  member  of  a  good  English  house  of  business 
he  would  be  a  valuable  capture.  —Timet.  Nov.  11, 1876. 

II.  International  Law :  The  arrest  or  seizure 
of  a  person  or  of  ships  by  an  enemy  during 
war.  [MARQUE,  PRIVATEERINO.] 

U  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  capture, 
seizure,  and  prize:—"  Capture  and  seizure  differ 
in  the  mode ;  a  capture  is  made  by  force  of 
arms,  a  seizure  by  direct  and  personal  violence. 
The  capture  of  a  town  or  an  island  requires  an 
army  ;  the  seizure  of  property  is  effected  by 
the  exertions  of  one  individual.  ...  A  cap- 
ture may  be  made  on  an  unresisting  object ;  a 
seizure  supposes  much  eagerness  for  possession 
on  the  one  hand,  and  reluctance  to  yield  on 
the  other.  ...  A  capture  is  general,  it  respects 
the  act  of  taking  ;  a  prize  is  particular,  it  re- 
gards the  object  taken  and  its  value  to  the 
captor  ;  many  capture*  are  made  by  sea  which 
never  become  prizes."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

cap'-ture,  v.t.  [In  Fr.  capturer;  from  cap- 
ture, s.]  To  seize,  or  make  captive. 


captive— car 

".  .  .  and  how  his  sword 
Tizona  clear'd  its  way  through  turbau'd  host*, 
And  captured  Afric's  kin.&7 

Hemant ;  The  Sicye  of  ralencia. 

oip'-tured,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAPTURE,  v.] 

"The  cat  plays  with  the  captured  mouse,  and  the 
cormorant  with  the  ca/ttured  fish."— /)«ra>«;i  :  Detcent 
of  Han  (1871),  pt  11.,  cb.  xiii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  M. 

cap  -tur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CAPTURE,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  captive  or 

seizing ;  capture. 

*  ca-pu'-ccio  (cio  a*  tsoho),  *.    [Ital.]   A 
capuchin  or  hood.    [CA.XJOH.] 

"  That  at  his  back  a  hroad  capuccio  had." 

,-;,-nier:  f.  «.,  III.  xii.  10 

ca-pu  9he,  *.    [CAPOCH.  J 

*  ca-pu'9hed,  a.     [Euj.  capoch,  capuche  =  a 
hood  ;  suff.  -ed.]     Covered  as  with  a  hood  ; 
hooded. 

"They  are  differently  cuculleted  and  capuched 
upon  the  head  aud  back.  —  Browne :  Vulgar  Jirrourt. 

C&p'-n-chln,  s.     [Fr.  capudn  =  a  monk  who 
wears  a  cowl  or  hood  ;  capu.ce,  capuchon  =  a 
hood,  a  cowl.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  female  garment,  consisting  of  a  cloak 
and  hood,  made  in  imitation  of  the  dress  of 
capuchin  monks,  whence  its  name  is  derived. 

"The  moment  we  were  seated,  my  aunt  pulled  off 
my  uncle's  shoes,  and  carefully  wrapjwd  his  poor  feet 
in  her  capuchin."— Smollett:  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 

2.  One  of  the  order  of  monks  described 
in  II. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  CA.  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order  of  monks,  so  called  from  their  peculiar 
capuche  or  cowl— a  pointed  hood  attached  to 
the  ordinary  Fran- 
ciscan   coat,    and 

said  to  have  been 
worn  by  St.  Fran- 
cis himself.  This 
branch  was  found- 
ed by  Matthew  de 
Baschi,  an  Italian, 
but  with  him  may 
be  named  the 
famous  Lewis  de 
Fossembrun.  TUe 
Capuchins  sought 
to  restore  the 
original  rigour  of 
the  institutes  of 
St.  Francis,  which 
Pope  Innocent  IV. 
had  relaxed  by 
granting  the  right 
to  possess  property 
to  tho  members  of 

the  Franciscan  order.  In  1525  they  received 
the  solemn  sanction  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
Because  of  their  severe  austerity,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  innovation  of  the  capuche, 
they  were  much  persecuted  by  the  other 
Franciscans.  Bernardo  Ochino— their  first 
Vicar-General — became  a  Protestant,  as,  after- 
wards, did  also  their  third.  Eventually, 
however,  they  spread  in  great  numbers  over 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  they  showed  much  zeal  in 
prosecuting  missions  to  Africa.  (Mosheim: 
Ch.  Hist.,  cent.  16,  17.)  [FRANCISCANS.] 
"  Tc  Capuchins,  Carthusians.  Cordeliers 
Leave  penance,  meagre  abstinence,  and  prayers." 
Oldham:  Satiret  upon  the  Jetultt. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  species  of  pigeon,  a  variety 
of  the  Jacobin,  whose  head  is  covered  with 
feathers,  bearing  a  fancied  resemblanee  to  a 
cowl  or  hood. 

3.  Zool. :  A  species  of  monkey,  debus  oapu- 
cinus,  a  native  of  Guinea,  distinguished  by 
having  the  hair  on  the  crown  and  back  part  of 
the  head  black,  resembling  a  monk's  hood  or 
cowl,  the  remainder  of  the  body  being  grayish. 

capuchin  monkey,  «.     The  same  as 
CAPUCHIN,  a.,  II.  8  (q.vj. 

cap'-n-clne,  s.      [Fr.  eapuce,  capuchon  =  a 
hood",  a  cowl,  from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 
Bot. :  The  Nasturtium. 

*  cap-ul,  *  cap  ulle,  s.    [CAPLE.] 

cap'-U-lSt,  s.    [Fr.  capelet.] 

Farriery :  The  same  as  Capettet  (q.v.). 
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cap'-n-Hn,  *.    [Sp.  capulln,  capuli.] 
Bot. :  The  Mexican  cherry.    (WtHattr.) 

*  cap-u-loi'-da,  *.  pi.    [CAPULCB.] 

Zoology :  A  family  of  pectinibranchiate 
Gasteropods,  partially  separated  by  Cuvier 
from  the  Limits. 

*  cap   u  lus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  handle.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Pileopsis  (q.v.X 
»  ca-pun,  s.    [CAPON.] 
ca-pusche,  s.    [CAPOCH.] 

ca  -put,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  head,  or  superior  part  of  the  body, 
divided  into  the  skull  (cranium)  and  the  face 
(fades).    The  skull  consists  of  the  crown  (ve  •- 
tex  or  fontanella),  the  posterior  part  (occiput), 
the  anterior  part  (sinciput),  and  the  lateral 
parts — the  temples  (tempora). 

(2)  It  is  also  used  in  the  simple  Dense  of  top 
or  superior  part,  as  caput  coli  =.  the  head  or 
top  of  the  colon,  the  ctecum  or  blind  intes- 
tine. 

2.  Bot. :  The  peridium  of  certain  fungals. 
*3   A  name  formerly  given  to  the  council 

or  ruling  body  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
by  whom  every  grace  had  to  be  approved 
before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  senate. 
It  consisted  of  the  vice-chancellor,  a  doctor 
of  each  of  the  faculties  of  law,  divinity,  and 
medicine,  and  two  masters  of  arts  chosen 
annually  by  the  senate. 

"Your  caputi.  and  heads  of  colleges,  care  less  than 

anybody  else  about  these  questions."— Lamb :  Eaayt 

of  Elia. 

Caput  Draconis,s. 

Astron. :  The  Dragon's  Head,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Draco. 

Caput  Medusas,  s. 

Palieont  :  A  s|>ecies  of  Pentacrinite,  Penta- 
erinus  Caput  Medusae. 

*  caput  mortuum,  s.  [Lat.  —  a  dead 
head ;  caput  =  head  ;  mortuum  =  dead,  pa.  jar. 
of  TOorior  =  to  die.] 

1.  Literally : 

0.  Chem. :  The  residuum  or  faeces  remaining 
after  distillation  or  sublimation. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  worthless  residue. 

"  Poetry  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that,  in  pouring  out 
of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evapimite  :  ami 
if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the  transfusion,  there 
will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum."— Dun- 
ham :  Tram,  of  .Cm-id,  Pref. 

caput  radicis,  s. 

Bot. :  The  crown  of  a  root ;  the  very  short 
stem,  or  rather  bud,  which  terminates  the 
roots  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Ca-pu-tl-a'-ti  (ti  as  shl),  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
caputiati,  pL  of  caputiatus,  a.,  from  Lat.  caput 
=  the  head,  so  named  from  their  headdress.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
France  in  the  12th  century.  They  wore  oil 
their  heads  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
They  wished  "liberty,"  equality,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  civil  government  Hugo, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  suppressed  them  by  mili- 
tary force.  (Moshtim :  -  Ch.  Hist.,  cent. 'xiL, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  15.) 

cap-jf-ba'-ra,  s.    [Brazilian  cabiai.] 

Zool. :  The  Hydrochotrus  capybara,  or  Water- 
cavy  of  Brazil,  an  animal  allied  to  the  Guimea- 
pig.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  has 
the  general  appearance  of  a  hippopotamus  in 
miniature.  It  is  of  the  rodent  family  Cavidse. 

*  ca'-pyL,  s.    [CAPLE.] 

car  (l).  caer,  char,  s.  [Gael.  «xMair  =  a 
city  ;  Wei.  &  Cornish,  caer.] 

1.  In  Wales:   Directly  from  Wei.  caer  (see 
etym.).    A  city  or  town,  as  Car-din". 

2.  In  Scotland  :  Probably  in  most  cases  onlr 
indirectly    from    Wei.    caer,     through    Gael. 
cathair :   A  fortified  place  or  town.    It  occurs 
as  the  initial  syllable  of  many  names  of  places 
in  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  as  Car- 
stairs,  Car-michael,  Car-laverock,  Ac. 

car  (2),  •  carre.  •  char,  •  chare,  *  chaar, 

t.  s-  a.     [O.   Fr.  car;    Fr.  char ;  Sw.  karra; 
Pan.  karre;  Dut.  kar;  Gael.  *  Ir.  carr;  WeU 
car ;  Ital.  carro ;  from  Lat  carrut  =  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 


boil,  b<5y:  p6*ut,  joltrl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  -  t 
-clan,  -ttan  =  sLan,   -tion,  -sion  s  shttn ;  -t*on,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sfcus.    -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  fcel,  del. 
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X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  chariot 

"Chare,  carrui,  quadriga."— Prompt.  Part. 
"  Made  him  steygh  opon  his  secouud  chaar.*—  Wyc- 
Vg»:  Oen.ilL  43. 

(2)  A  small  two-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by 
one  horse. 

"Did  ye  not  hear  It?— No:  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street" 

Byron :  Child*  BaroUft  PUyrinuige,  iU.  «. 

*  (3)  A  sledge,  a  hurdle. 

"  With  carrei  that  have  no  wheeles  that  the!  clepen 
icleyea."— Uaunderille:  Travel*,  p.  l:lu. 

*  (4)  A  cart,  a  waggon. 

"Carre,  carte.  Carna,  currut."— Prompt.  Par*. 
(5)  A  carriage  constructed  with  flanged 
wheels  for  running  on  lines  of  rails  either  of  a 
railway  or  of  a  tramway  (American,  and  little 
used  in  England  except  in  the  compound 
tram-car,  or  in  Ireland,  except  in  jnuiMng- 
car,  or  as  abbreviations  of  these  compounds.) 

".  .  .  a  train-carcamealongand  knocked  him  down. 
The  car  was  going  much  too  fast."— Daily  Telegraph, 
April  18.  188L 

2.  Fig. :    Applied  poetically  to  any  vehicle 
of  dignity  or  splendour. 

"  And  the  gilded  car  of  day. 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay/  Hilton. 

IL  Technically : 

*  1.    Astron. :    A  constellation,  called  also 
Charles's  Wain  (or  Waggon),  and  the  Great 
Bear. 

"  Eir'ry  fixt,  and  ev'ry  wand'ring  star 
The  Pleiads,  Uyads,  anil  tlie  Northern  Car." 

Dryden .    Virgil ;  Oeoryic  L  910. 

2.  Mil. :  A  small  two-wheeled  carriage, 
fitted  with  boxes  to  contain  ammunition,  and 
to  carry  the  artillerymen  attached  to  it. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  subjoined  compounds). 

^  What  in  England  is  called  a  railway  car- 
riage being  termed  in  the  United  States  a  rail- 
way car,  the  following  compounds  of  car  are 
inserted  in  Knight's  Practical  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics,  which  was  primarily  of  American 
origin,  but  omitted  here  : — Car-axle,  car-axle 
bar,  car-axle,  box-cover,  car-axle  lathe,  car-basket, 
ear-buffer,  car-bumper,  car-cab,  car-couch,,  car- 
coupling,  car-door  lock,  car-heater,  car-indicator, 
car-jack,  car-lamp,  car-lantern,  car-lounge,  car- 
register,  car-replacer,  car-seat,  car-seat  arm-lock, 
ear-spittoon,  car-spring,  car-stake,  car-starter, 
ear-stove,  car-truck,  car-ventilator,  car-wheel, 
ear-wheel  furnace,  car-window  fastening. 

tear, v.t.   [CAR (2), ». 

1.  To  convey  in  a  car. 

2.  (With  the  pronoun  it) :  To  travel  in  a  car. 

COT,  ker,  a.  [Gael,  car  (*.)  =  a  twist,  a  bend  ; 
(«.)=  crooked,  bent,  unlucky.]  Left,  applied 
to  the  hand ;  sinister ;  fatal.  To  go  a  car 
gate,  or  a  gray  gate,  means,  to  come  to  an  ill 
end  ;  to  take  the  left  hand  road,  which  leadeth 
to  destruction.  [KER.]  (Scotch.) 

car-bandit,  a.  [Scotch  car  and  handit  = 
handed.]  Left-handed ;  awkward.  (Scotch.) 

car-sham-ye!  An  exclamation  used  at 
the  game  of  shintie,  when  an  antagonist  strikes 
the  ball  with  the  club  in  his  left  hand.  (Scotch.) 

car-ab'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  JLat.  carab(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee  (q.v.).J 

Entom. :  A  family  of  predatory  coleopterous 
insects,  having  the  antennae  filiform,  feelers 
mostly  six,  thorax  fiat  and  margined,  and  eyes 
prominent  Section  Pentamera  of  Latreille, 
and  sub-section  Geodephaga  of  Stephens. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Ground-beetles  and 
Garden-beetles.  Over  sixty  genera  are  enu- 
merated by  Sharp  as  British.  Some  are  large 
and  richly  coloured.  Swainson  divided  the 
family  into  five  sub-families — Carabidae,  Harp- 
alinae,  Brachininae,  Scaritinae,  and  Elaphrinae. 

car  a-bin,  s.    [GARB,  s.] 
*  car  -a-blne,  s.    [CARBINE.] 
•car-a-bin-e'er,  s.    [CARBINEER.] 

tear '-a- bold,  a.  [Gr.  xapa/Sof  (fcaraftos)  =  a 
beetle  ;  tl&os  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance. ]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  Carabidae. 

ear  -a-bfis,   «.      [Gr.   icapo/Jot   (karabos)  =  a 
kind  of  beetle;  Lat.  scarabueus.] 
1.  Entomology: 

*  (1)  A  very  large  genus  of  Insects  founded 
by  Linnaeus,  and  including  nearly  the  whole 
modern  family  Carabidse. 


(2)  The  Crab-beetles,  a  genus  of  Coleoptera, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Carabidse.  Twelve 
species  are  British.  The  bodies  are  elongated, 
and  of  a  bronze  golden-green,  copper,  or  violet 
colour.  They  are  large,  fine,  active  insects  of 
highly  predatory  habits.  The  genus  is  not  at 
all  the  same  as  the  Scarabieus,  to  which  the 
terra  fcarabos  was  applied  by  the  Greeks(etym.). 

2.  Zool. :  A  species  of  crab. 

'  car'-ac,    *  car  ack,    *  car  rik,    *  car- 
ry eke,  *  car  ricke,  s.    [Fr.  caraque ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  carraca;   Dut.  kraecke ;   Ger.  karrache; 
from  Low  Lat.  carraca.] 
Naut. :  A  large  ship    of  burden,  formerly 


GENOESE  CARAC. 

used  by  the  Portuguese  in  their  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  ;  a  galleon. 

"  Carrycke,  a  great  shippe.    Caraque." — Palsgrave. 
"  The  bigger  whale,  like  some  huge  caruck  lay. 
Which  wanteth  sea-room  with  her  foes  to  play." 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  ftlnndl,  117. 

Car'-a-cal,  s.  [Fr.  caracal ;  from  Turk,  qarah- 
qootdg ;  from  qarah  =  black,  and  qootag  —  ear.  ] 
Zool.  :  A  species  of  lynx,  the  Felis  caracal 
of  Linnaeus,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with 
black  ears,  tipped  with  long  black  hairs.  It 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey. 

"The  caracal  has  always  been  considered  to  be  the 
lynx  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  possessing  such 
wonderful  power  of  sight"— Library  Hat.  Hist. 

car-a-ca'-ra,  s.  [A  South  American  word.] 
Ornith. :  The  name  given  to  the  birds  of  the 
sub-family  Polyborinse,  which  is  an  aberrant 
one  belonging  to  the  Falconidae,  but  constitut- 
ing apparently  the  point  of  transition  to  the 
Vulturidae.  They  occur  in  South  America, 
and  feed  on  carrion.  [POLYBORIN^E.] 

car'-a-cole,  car'-a-col,  s.  [Fr.  caracole  =  a 
wheeling  about ;  O.'Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port.  caracoZ= 
a  winding  staircase,  a  snail ;  Catalan  caragol 
=  a  screw.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  winding  or  spiral  staircase. 

2.  Horsemanship:  A  half  turn  or  wheel  made 
by  a  horse. 

"When  the  horse  advance  to  charge  In  battle,  they 
ride  sometimes  in  caracoles,  to  aniline  the  enemy,  and 
put  them  in  doubt."— Farrier's  Dictionary. 

t  car'-a-cole,  v.i.    [CARACOLE,  *.] 

Horsemanship:  To  turn  or  wheel  about  in 
caracoles,  to  prance. 

"  Prince  John  caracoled  within  the  lists  at  the  head 
of  his  jovial  party."— Scott :  Ivanhot,  ch.  viL 

car-a-col'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  £  s.  [CARA- 
COLE, v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  ct  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  prancing  about ;  a 
caracole. 

car  a-col  la,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port  caro- 
col—  a  snail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  the  Lucerninae  (Land- 
volutes  or  Lamp-snails),  in  which  the  aper- 
ture of  the  shell  is  circular,  the  two  lips 
united,  teeth  wanting,  umbilicus  open.  Family, 
Limacinae. 

car-a-cdl'-y,  car  a  co  li,  s.  [Etymology 
doubtful.  Cf.  caracole.]  An  alloy  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  used  for  manufacturing 
inferior  kinds  of  jewelry. 

car'-a-cbre,  *.    [A  Bornean  word  (T).J 

Naut. :  A  light  vessel  used  by  the  natives  of 
Borneo  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  by  tne 
Dutch  as  a  coast-guard  vessel  in  their  East 
Indian  possessions. 


•car'-act(l),  *  car'-Sct,  s.    [CHARACTER,] 

1.  A  figure,  sign,  or  mark. 

"  Thorugh  oiracti-t  that  Crist  wroot. 
The  Jewes  Itiiewe  beuiselve  gilUer  than  the  worn- 
man.  •  Lanyland  :  P.  Plowman,  7600. 

2.  A  book. 

"  Rede  his  carect  in  the  wise 
As  she  him  taught." 

Oower:C.A.,U.ta. 

*  ear-act'  (2),  s.    [CARAT.] 

Car'-a-doc,  s.  &  a.  [Wei.  Caradoc,  the  place 
described  under  A.,  from  Wei.  caer  =  city.] 
[CAR  (1).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geog. :  The  name  of  certain  hills  in  Shrop- 
shire (the  Caradoc  hills). 

2.  Geol. :  The  formation  described  under  B. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at,  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  place  mentioned 
under  A.  1,  or  with  the  formation  described 
under  A  2. 

Caradoc  formation,  s. 

1.  Geol. :  The  upper,  i.e.,  the  more  modern,  of 
two  series  of  strata  into  which  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian Rocks  are  divided.     It  consists  chiefly  of 
sandstone,  some  years  ago  estimated  at  2,500 
feet  in  thickness,  abutting  against  the  trappean 
chain  called  the  Caradoc  hills.  '  The  name 
Caradoc  was  first  given  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  in  his  "  Silurian  System."    Scdgwick 
called  it  the  Bala  formation.     It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Llandeilo  rocks  beneath  it.    The 
Caradoc  rocks  were  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea. 

2.  Palceont. :  About  600  fossils  are  known 
in  the  Caradocs  ;  146  are  Crustacea,  106  of  them 
beinjr  peculiar.     The  Hydrozoa,  Ccelenterata, 
and  Eehinodermata  are  also  well  represented. 
The  bivalves  exceed  in  number  those  of  any 
known   formation  below    the   Carboniferous 
Limestone.    (Etheridge :  Address  to  Geol.  Soc., 
1881.    Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxvii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  142.) 

Caradoc  sandstone,  s.  A  sandstone, 
constituting  the  chief  rock  in  the  Caradoc 
formation  (q.v.). 

ca-ra'fe,  ca  -ra'ff,  «.  [Fr.  carafe ;  Ital.  ca- 
raffa.]  A  decanter ;  a  water-bottle. 

"A  heavy  carafe  of  water  Is  supplied  among  Biz 
guests."— Continental  Excursion*  by  I  iator  Verax. 

U  Frequently  pronounced  and  written  croft. 

C&r-a-ga'-na,  s.    [Tartar  caracliana.] 

Bot. :  The  Siberian  Pea-tree,  a  genus  of  le- 
guminous Asiatic  plants,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
tribe  Galegese.  Flowers  solitary  or  crowded, 
of  a  pale-yellow  oolour,  with  the  exception  of 
one  species,  C.jubata,  in  which  they  are  white, 
tinged  with  red.  C.spinosa  is  a  thorny  shrub, 
plentiful  in  China,  about  Pekin,  where  the 
branches  are  stuck  in  clay  upon  the  tops  of 
walls,  in  order  that  the  spines  may  keep  off 
intruders.  The  bark  of  C.  arborescen.»  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  rope,  &c. 

*car'-age,  s.    [CARRIAGE.]    (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

car  ag'- en  me,  s.  [Eng.  caragheen,  and 
sufflx  -ine  (Chem.)."] 

Chem.  :  A  mucilaginous  or  resinous  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  Caragheen-moss. 

car'  a  gheen,  s.  &  o.  [From  Carragheen,  or 
CaiTigeen,  near  Waterfurd,  Ireland,  where 
this  algal  grows  abundantly  ;  it  is  aUo  common 
on  the  English  coast  J 

oaragheen-moss,  carrageen-moss. 


CAR>OHEEN-MOS3. 


Bot. :  Irish  moss,  Sphcerncnccuslor  Chondna) 
crispus,  a  species  of  sea-weed,  from  which  a 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  co  -  e.   ey  =  a.  qu  =  lew. 
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kind  of  nutritious  jelly  is  manufactured.  It 
is  of  a  purplish-white,  nearly  transparent 
colour. 

*  car-ain,  ».    [CARRION.] 

car  al  pa,  .-•.  [Of.  caruipa,  the  Guiana  name 
of  am<jxT(q.v.).J 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Ternstromiaceae,  distin- 
guished among  the  group  having  the  petals 
contorted,  and  the  capsule  septicidially  de- 
hiscent, by  its  leaves  being  alternate,  its 
stamens  usually  free,  with  the  anthers  glandu- 
liferous  at  the  apex  and  fixed  near  the  base  ; 
and  by  its  having  two  or  three  pendulous 
ovules  in  each  of  the  three  cells  of  the  ovary. 
The  si>ecies,  about  eight  in  number,  grow  in 
tropical  America,  and  are  trees  bearing  white- 
s-ented  flowers.  The  celebrated  Balsam  of 
Tamauoari  is  obtained  from  Caraipafasciculata, 
and  is  of  great  us£  in  the  cure  of  itch,  a  single 
application  curing  the  most  inveterate  case  in 
twenty-four  hours.  (Treas.  of  Hot.) 

Car-ai-U'-ra,  «.  [Th«  Orinoco  name.l  A  red 
colouring  matter,  obtained  from,  Bignonia 
chica.  [CHICA.] 

*  car'-alde,  s.   [Etymology  doubtful ;  perhaps 
CAROL,  s.]    Perhaps  a  writing-desk. 

"  Her  kysttes  and  her  coferes,  her  caraldet  afle." 
Ear.  Eay.  Allit.  Poem  ;  Patience,  IS!. 

car  al-li  a,  s.  [Carallie  in  the  Telinga  lan- 
guage.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  East  Indian  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Rhizophoraceae. 

car  -al-lme,  s.    [Fr.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Ranunculus  glacialis. 

car  al  lu  -ma,  s.    [An  Indian  native  name.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  East  Indian  plants   be- 
longing to  the    order   Asclepiadacese.      The 
species,  which  are  few  in  number,  are  fleshy, 
leafless,  herbaceous  plants. 

*  oar'-a-lyng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CAROLLING.] 

"  Fair  ladyis  in  riugis, 
Knychtis  in  caralyngit, 
Bayth  dnnsis  and  singis ; 
It  seuiyt  as  sa."          Boulate.  iii.  12,  MS. 

car  am-b o  -la,  s.  [Port.  &  Sp.  carambola ; 
Mahratta  kurmul. } 

Bot.,£c.:  The  acutely-angled  fruit  of  an 
oxalidaoeous  tree,  Averrhoa  carambola.  It  is 
very  sour,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  very  sensitive. 

t  cir'-am-bole,  s.    [Fr.  caranibok.] 
Billiards :  The  same  as  a  cannon  (q.v.). 

car  a  mails,  s.    [CARMELE.] 

car-a-mel,  ».  [Fr.  caramel;  Sp.  caramelo; 
from*  Low  Lat.  can  mi  mellis,  cannamalla  = 
sugar-cane  ;  from  canna  =  a  reed,  cane  ;  mel 
(genit.  mellis)  —  honey.] 

Cliem. :  A  mixture  of  several  compounds, 
formed  by  heating  sugar  to  210°.  Water  is 
given  off  an< I  caramel,  a  brown  substance,  re- 
mains. It  is  used  as  a  colouring  material  for 
spirits,  wines.  &c. 

"At  a  teia|>ernture  ft  little  above  Its  fusion  .  .  . 
su^ar  Incomes  bruwn,  swells  up.  and  hecumes  a  hUck, 
por jii_.  shilling  m.tss.  which  is  known  w  cnramrl, 
losing  nothing  bui  two  atoms  of  water.'— Graham. • 
Eleinentt  vf  QMMtfy, 

ca-ra  na,  ca  ran  na.,  ca  rau  na,  «. 
[rip.  cam/la.} 

1.  A  tree,  a  native  of  South  America. 

2.  A  resinous  gum  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  ex- 
tracted from  the  tree.    It  is  used  as  a  remedy 
for  toothache. 

car-anx,   *.     [Mod.   Lat,  prob.    from   Sp. 

oura/iyiw,  a  West  Indian  flat-fish. ] 

Ichthy. :  A  fish,  a  kind  of  mackerel.  The 
most  common  is  Curaiuc  vulgaris,  also  called 
the  Scad,  or  Horse-mackerel.  There  is  a 
series  of  scaly  plates  on  the  lateral  line. 

•car-an-ye,  s.    [CARRION.] 

"  Carange  or  careyn.    Cadaver." — Prompt.  Pan. 

car  -ap,  s.  [A  Guiana  word.]  An  oil  obtained 
by  pressure  from  the  carapa  (q.v.). 

ear-a-pa,  s.    [CARAP.) 

Bot.  :  A  small  genus  of  trees  with  abruptly- 
pinnate  leaves,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Meliaeea;  (Meliads),  and  native  of  tropical 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Guinea.  Their 
flowers  have  a  calyx  of  four  or  sometimes  five 


distinct  sepals,  and  a  corolla  of  the  same 
number  of  oblong,  egg-sha]>ed  spreading 
petaU.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  contains  nu- 
merous oily  se*>ds,  from  which  is  extracted  by 
pressure  a  liquid  oil  called  Carap,  or  Crab-oil, 
suitable  for  burning  in  lamps.  The  bark  of 
Car  -pa  guiaiunsis  possesses  febrifugal  quali- 
ties, and  is  also  used  for  tanning.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.,  £c.) 

car-a-pace,  tcar'-a-pax,  s.  [Fr.  carapace.] 
ZooL  :  A  protective  shield.    Spec. — 

1.  The  upper  shell  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
other  crustaceans. 

2.  The  upper  half  of  the  immovable  case 
enclosing  a  tortoise,  turtle,  or  other  chelonian. 
[CALLIPASH.] 

"This casing  Is  composed  of  two  shields,  covered  with 
homy  plates,  the  upper  one,  which  Is  mure  or  less 
highly  arched,  is  termed  the  carapace  "—Carpenter : 
Phytiology,  {  824. 

3.  The  shell  of  an  armadillo. 

4.  The  case  in  which  certain  infusoria  are 
enclosed  ;  a  lorica. 

car  a  pa  -cl-al  (or  $i-al  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
carapace ;  -ial.]    Pertaining  to  a  carapace. 

"The  lateral  portions  of  the  carapacial  ridge.'— 
Iluxlry  :  TUe  Crayjlth,  p.  217. 

car-a-pi^h'-S-a,  ».     [Carapiche,  the  native 
name  of  one  of  the  species.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  flowering  shrubs,  belonging 
to  the  Cinchonacese.  They  are  natives  of  the 
Caribbean  Islands. 

car  -at,  *  car  -act,  s.  [Fr.  carat ;  from  Arab. 
qirrat  =  a  carat,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an 
ounce  ;  from  Or.  Kepanov  (keration)  =  the 
fruit  of  the  locust-tree ;  Ital.  caroto  ;  O.  Port 
(juimte.] 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  The  fruit  of  the  Carob-tree,  also  called 
carot. 

2.  Weights  and  Measures : 

(1)  A  weight  of  3J  grains. 

(2)  The  twenty -fourth  part  of  an  ounce.    It 
is  used  by  jewellers  to  express  the  fineness  of 
gold,  the  whole  mass  being  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  twenty-four  parts  and  said  to  be 
so  many  carats  flue,  according  to  the  number 
of  tweutv-fourth  parts  of  pure  gold  contained 
in  it.      Twenty-four  carat  means   all   gold, 
eighteen  carat  three-quarters  gold.     Fine  gold 
consists  of  twenty-two  carats  of  pure  gold 
and  two  of  alloy.    The  gold  coins  of  the  United 
States  are  2ri9  carats  fine.     A  dollar  weighs 
O'l3ounce,an  eagle  l"29ounceg.    From  this,  the 
proportion  of  gold  in  each  can  be  calculated. 

"A  mark,  being  an  ounce  Troy,  It  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts,  tailed  earucU,  and  each  caract 
into  f.jur  grains :  by  this  weight  is  distinguished  the 
different  KMMH  of  their  gold  ;  fur  it  to  the  finest  of 
gold  be  put  twu  ctiractt  of  alloy,  both  making,  when 
cold,  hut  an  ounce,  or  twenty-four  carpet*,  then  this 
gold  is  said  to  l>e  twenty-two  caractt  fine."— C'ocie/-. 

(3)  A  weight  used  by  jewellers  in  weighing 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.     It  is 
the  150th  part  of  an  ounce  Troy. 

IL  Fig. :  Fineness,  purity. 
"  Thou  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold  ; 
Other,  less  fine  iu  carat,  is  more  precious." 

Shaketp. :  i  Uen.  1 1'.,  IT.  4. 

car'-a-toe,  ».    [A  native  word.) 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Agave  ameri- 
cauu. 

cir-a-van',  ».      [Fr.    caravane ;    Sp.   &  Ital. 
torsMUM ;   from  Arab,  (jairawdn  ;  Pers.  kdr- 
u-dii,  qirvia.il  —  a  caravan.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  number  of  travellers,  pilgrims,  or  mer- 
chants traversing  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Africa, 
or  other  countries,  in  company  for  purposes  of 
safety  and  convenience. 

••  When  Joseph,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother,  had 
lost  their  must  holy  Son.  they  sought  him  lu  the  reti- 
nues of  their  kindred,  and  the  caraeaiu  of  the  Gall- 
lean  pilgrims." — Taylor. 

2.  A  large  covered  cart  or  waggon,  such  as 
those  used  by  gipsies,  and  for  the  conveyance 
of  beasts    of  a  menagerie  ;    also   a   similar 
vehicle  employed  for  moving  furniture.     A 
train  or  number  of  such  waggons. 

*  3.  A  fleet  of  ships  or  boats,  such  as  those 
used   in    Russia   for   conveying   hemp,    &c. 
(Webster.) 

*  IL  Fig. :  A  flight  or  number  of  birds  fly- 
ing together. 

"  They  set  forth 

Their  airy  carara.i.  high  over  seal 
Flying."  Milton :  P.  L..  rU.  4S». 


caravan-boiler,  t.     A  waggon-shaped 
boiler. 

*  o&r-a-van-eer',  «.     [Eug.  caravan ;  suff. 
•eer  =  -«r.  ]    The  driver  or  conductor  of  a  cara- 
van. 

car-a-van'-»er-y,        car-a-van'-ser-a, 

car-a-van -ser-al,  «.  [Fr.  caravanserail 
or  caravanserai;  from  Pers.  kdrwdn-iarai ; 
from  kdrwdn  =  a  caravan  ;  sarai  r=  a  jialace, 
large  house,  or  inn.]  A  kind  of  inn  in 
Eastern  countries,  where  caravans  put  up  for 
the  night. 

"  For  the  spacious  mansion,  like  a  Turkish  Caravan- 

ttrah,   entertains    the  vagabonds.*— Pope:    Letter  to 

Jerta*  (171«). 
"The  furniture  of  this  Caraoantera  consisted  uf  » 

large  iron  Pot  two  oaken  Tables,  two  Benches,  two 

Chairs,  and  a  Botheeu  Noggin."— Carlyte:  Sartor  Re- 

lartut,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  X. 

*  car  a-vel,   *  car-veL,  car-a-vel  le,  *. 

[Fr.  cdravelle;  Ital.  caravella ;  Sp.  carabtln,  a 
dimin.  of  caraba  =  a  vessel ;  from  Lat.  cara- 
biis ;  Gr.  «cap«u3of  (kitrabot)  =  (1)  a  crab,  (2)  a 
light  vessel.] 

1.  Kant,  (of  the  forms  caravel  and  carvel)  : 
(1)  A  light,  round,  old-fashioned  ship,  with 


CARAVEL. 

a  square  poop,  galley-rigged,  formerly  used  iu 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

"In  Turkey,  this  name  [caravel]  Is  given  to  large  shim. 
In  Portugal  it  is  a  small  vessel  carrying  lateen  sails. 
The  three  vessels  which  composed  the  expedition  of 
Columbus  on  the  occasion  of  bis  discovering  America 
were  caraneit.  but  there  Is  said  to  lie  no  authentic 
account  of  their  form,  size,  or  rig."—  Youn* :  Xautteal 
Mct.nma.ry. 

(2)  A  small  boat  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  France. 

"...  she  spreads  sattens,  as  the  king's  ships  do 
canvas  every  where,  she  may  spare  me  her  miseii.  and 
her  bonnets,  strike  her  maiu.pettico.it,  and  yet  out 
tail  me.  I  am  a  cartel  to  her."— Aeoum.  <c  Fletch.  : 
WU  without  Money,  I  1. 

2.  Hort.  (of  the  form,  caravelle) :  A  kind  of 
pear. 

car'-a-way,  *  car-a-wale, "  car  ra- way, 
*  car-wy,  «.&  a.  [Fr.  &  ItaL  carvi ;  Sp.  carvi 
and  al-caravea;  from  Arab,  karwiya,  karawiya; 
from  Gr.  xdpof  or  icapov  (karos,  karon) ;  Lat. 
eareum,.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Carum  carui,  a 
biennial  belonging  to  the  parsley  family.    It 
has  a  taj>er  root  like  a  parsnip,  and  is  culti- 
vated principally  iu  Holland  and  Lincolnshire. 

"  C'tratfti'f,  herbe.  Cartey  tic  tcribitur  in  camjjo 
forum."— Prompt.  Par*. 

2.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  described  in  L 
They  are  strongly  aromatic,  and  have  a  warm, 

Eungent  taste.   "They  are  much  used  in  con- 
sctionery,    and   in    medicine.      [CARAWAY- 
FRUIT.  ] 

•  3.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  containing  cara- 
way-seeds. 

" .  .  .  we  are  wont  to  eate  carawaie*  or  hisketa,  or 
tome  other  kind  of  comfits  or  seedes  together  with 
appies.  thereby  to  hreake  winde  ingeudred  by  them  ; 
and  surely  it  Is  a  very  good  way  for  students." — Coffan  : 
Baren  of  Health  |15*:>). 

"  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  iu  an  ar- 
bour, we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  gran** 
Ing,  with  a  dish  of  carraitai/t,  and  so  forth  .  .  ."  — 
Skakeip. :  S  Utn.  I V..  T.  3. 

B,  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

caraway-comfit,  s.  A  comfit  or  sweet 
containing  caraway-seed. 

caraway-fruit,  *. 

Pharm. :  Carui  fructvs,  the  dried  fruit  of 
Carum  carvi  or  Caraway.  These  seeds  (meri- 
carps)  are  of  a  brown  olour,  slightly  curved, 
with  Hue  filiform  ridges  coutaininga  single  vitta 
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in  each  channel.  They  have  a  peculiar  arom- 
atic odour,  and  a  warm  taste.  The  oil  is  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour.  They  are  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  aromatic,  stomachic,  and  car- 
minative, in  cases  of  flatulence ;  the  oil  is 
added  to  purgative  medicines  to  prevent 
griping. 

caraway-seeds,  s.  pi.    [CARAWAY,  2.] 
ear-a-ways,  s.  pi    [CARAWAY,  2.J 
*  car-ayn,  *.    [CARRION.] 

carb,  prefix. 

Chem. :  Having  carbon  in  its  composition. 
Many  compounds  occur  with  this  prefix. 
Only  the  important  substances  are  here 
given  ;  for  the  others  see  Watt's  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry. 

carb,  car  a-bin,  s.  [CARP,  ».]  A  raw- 
boned,  loquacious  woman.  (Jamitson.) 

carb,  car  -ble,  v. i.  [Either  a  variant  of  Eng. 
carp  (q.v.),  or  from  Icel.  karp  •=  bragging  ; 
Jcarpa  =  to  brag,  boast.]  To  cavil,  to  carp. 
(Jamieson.) 

Car-bal-lyl'-ate,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  carballyl(ic); 
-ate  (CA«m.)(q.v.).]  [CARBALLYLIC  ACID.] 

car  bal  lyl'-Ic,  o.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.  carbon); 
ally  I;  -tc.] 

Chem. :  A  term  used  chiefly  or  exclusively 
in  the  compound  which  fgllows. 

carballylio  acid,  s. 

Cliem.  :  Tricarballylic  acid,  C6H8O«  = 
(C?H6)'"(COOH)3.  A  triatomic,  tribasic,  fatty 
acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
on  aconitic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  propenyl  tricyanide.  It  forms 
colourless  Uimetric  crystals,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Its  alkaline  salts,  called  carbal- 
lylates,  are  soluble  in  water.  Its  melting 
point  is  158°. 

car  ba -mate,  s.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.  car- 
bam(ic) ;  and  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  (CO)"(NH2XONH4).  Ammonium 
carhamate  is  formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of 
perfectly  dry  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  gas 
into  cold  absolute  alcohol,  and  heating  the 
crystalline  deposit  with  absolute  alcohol  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  100°.  The  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  ammonium  carbainate  in  crystalline 
laminae,,  which,  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
\40°,  split  into  ammonium  carbonate  and  urea. 
Ammonium  carbamate  is  converted  by  water 
Into  acid  ammonium  carbonate.  It  can  be 
distinguished  by  its  precipitating  calcium 
very  slowly  from  a  solution  of  CaCla  and 
ammonia. 

car  bam  ic,  o.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.  cordon); 
and  amic  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  used  chiefly  or  exclusively 
in  the  compound  which  follows. 

carbamic  ethers,  s.  pi. 
Chem. :   Both  acid  and  neutral  ethers  are 
known. 

(1)  Acid  Ethers:  The  ethylammonium  salt  of 
ethylcarbamic  acid. 

(CO)"NH(C2H5)ONH3(C.,H6),     a    snow-white 
powder,   is   obtained   by    passing   CO4   into 
anhydrous  ethylamine  cooled  by   a  freezing 
mixture. 

(2)  Neutral  Ethers  (called  also  Uretlianes) : 
Ethyl   carbainate   (CO)"NH./OCoH5.      It   is 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  alcohol 
saturated    with    carbonyl    chloride,  also  by 
aqueous  ammonia  and  ethyl  carbonate.      It 
forms  colourless  crystals  soluble  in  water. 

car-ba-mide,  «.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.  cordon); 
and  amide  (q.v.).]  [UREA.] 

Chem. :  CN2H4O  =  N^CO)'^.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  gas  on  car- 
bonyl chloride,  or  upon  ethyl  carbonate,  also 
by  the  decomposition  of  oxamide  at  red  heat. 
Carbamide  is  decomposed  by  soluble  hypo- 
bromites  and  hypochlorites  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen,  as  CN2H4O  x  O3  =  CO2  x  jR-jO  x  N2. 

car -ba-mine,  *.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.  carb(on); 
and  amine.}  [AMINE,  *.] 

Chem. :  Isocyanide.  These  compounds  are 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  an  alcoholic 
ammonia  base  and  chloroform  with  alcoholic 
potash.  They  are  oily,  stinking  liquids.  The 
isocyanides  of  plemyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  are 
known. 


car-ba'-se-a,  s.    [Lat.  carbasus ;  Gr.  icdp|3ao-o? 
(karbasos)  =  nax,  linen,  a  sail.] 

Zool. :  A  partial  synonym  of  the  Cheilostom- 
at  mis  genus,  Flustra  (q.v.).  Flustra  carbasea, 
formerly  Carbasea  papyrea,  the  Lawn  Sea-mat 
of  Ellis,  is  a  delicate  Northern  form  living 
on  shells  and  stones  in  rather  deep  water. 
The  cells  are  in  many  rows  on  one  side  only, 
and  the  polypide  has  about  twenty  tentacles. 
It  may  often  be  found  on  the  shore. 

car  ba  -zd-tate,  «.     [From  Eng.,  &c.   car- 
b(on);  azotic);  and  sutf.  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  carbazotic  acid. 

Car-ba-zot'-fo,  a.     [From  Eng. ,  Ac.  carb(on)  ; 
and  azotic  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  used  chiefly  or  exclusively 
in  the  compound  which  follows. 

carbazotic  acid,  s.  [Carbon,  azote  = 
nitrogen.] 

Chem.  :  Trinitrophenol,  Nitrophenisic  aciil, 
Picric  acid,  n-ucpds  (pikros)  =  bitter,  CfiHsN^Or 
=  C6H2(NO2>j(OH).  Prepared  from  the  im- 
pure nitrophenesic  acid.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  indigo,  silk, 
wool,  resin,  Ac.  It  crystallises  in  yellow 
crystals,  soluble  in  water,  has  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  dyes  silk  and  wool  yellow,  brtt  does 
not  dye  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax.  Its  salts 
are  called  picrates.  Potassium  picrate  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water ;  when  heated  it 
explodes  with  great  energy.  Carbazotic 
acid  is  a  iiitro-substitution  compound  of 
phenol 

car  bide,  s.    [From  Eng.,  Ac.  carb(on) ;  and 
suff. -ide(C7iem.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
carbon  with  an  element,  as  iron  or  hydrogen. 

car -bin,  calr-ban,   *  car-fin,  s.  (Scotch.) 

[Gael,  cairbean.]  The  basking-shark,  Squalun 
maximus,  L. 

car  bine,  car  -bine,  *  c&r-a-blne,  s.&a. 

[O.  FT.  carabin;  Fr.  carabine  ;"ltal.  caralniio 
=  a  little  gun,  corrupted  from  O.  Fr.  calabrieii, 
calabrin  =  a  light-armed  soldier;  O.  Fr. 
calabre,  caable  =  an  engine  of  war  ;  from  Low 
Lat.  chadabula  =  a  catapult ;  Gr.  K<rra/36A7] 
(katabole)  =  a  throwing  down,  destruction  ; 
Ka.ro.  (kata)  =  down  ;  /SoAij  (bole)  =  a  throw- 
ing ;  /3oAA<o  (ballo)  =  to  throw.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Military : 

*  1.  A  musketeer,  a  carbineer. 

"  When  he  was  taken,  all  the  rest  they  fled, 
And  our  airliintt  pursued  them  to  the  death." 

Kyd  :  Spanith  Tragedy. 

2.  A  short  fire-arm,  used  by  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, in  the  navy,  &c.,  similar  in  bore  and 
nature  to,  and  carrying  the  same  ammunition 
as,  the  infantry  rifle.  Except  with  cavalry, 
furnished  with  a  sword-bayonet  to  increase 
its  length  as  an  offensive  weapon.  It  is  in 
general  use  by  United  States  cavalry,  which 


1.  CARBINE.          2.  CARBINE-LOCK. 


are  all  of  light  equipment,  and  adapted  to 
serve  as  infantry  on  occasion.  In  such  cases 
the  carbine  proves  a  highly  useful  arm. 
Colt's,  Sharpe'a,  and  other  make*  of  carbines 
are  used. 

"...  continued  to  fly  on  foot,  throwing  awar  ear- 
Una,  •  words,  and  even  coats  at  incumbrance*.  —  Ma- 
cnuluy:  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

Carbine-lock,  s.    The  lock  of  a  carbine. 
"  Sling  on  thy  bugle— see  that  free  from  rust 
My  carbine-luck  springs  worthy  of  my  trust." 
Byron:  The  Corsair,  i.  1. 

carbine-thimble,  *.  A  stiff  leathern 
socket,  secured  to  a  D-ring  on  the  off-side  of 
the  saddle  by  a  strap  and  buckle.  It  receives 
the  muzzle  of  the  horseman's  carbine. 

car  bin  ce  r,    car  a  bin  cer.    *.       [Fr. 
carabinier.] 

Mil. :  Formerly  applied  to  mounted  infantry 
armed  with  a  short  carbine,  and  intended  to 
tight  on  l'i nit .  Name  still  retained  in  England 
by  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards. 


oar'-bln-oX   a.       [From   Lat.  carbo   (genit 
carbonis)  (?),  and  Eng.,  Ac.  (alcohol.] 

Chtm.  :  A  name  given  to  methyl  alcohol, 
C(OH)Ho.  by  Kolbe,  and  the  alcohols  formed 
from  it,  by  substitution  of  methyl,  ethyl,  &c., 
for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  are  named  according 
to  the  radicals  which  they  contain,  as  Tri- 
methyl  carbinol,  or  Tertiary  Quartyl  alcohol, 


car'-bin-yl,  ».    [From  Eng.,  Ac.,  carbin(ol), 

and  -//'.  I 

Chem.  :  The  name  given  to  the  alcohol  radi- 
cals of  the  corresponding  carbinols,  as  Di- 
methyl carbinol  C(CH3>>H.OH  contains  the 
radical  Dimethyl-carbinyl 


*  car'-bd,  s.    [Lat  =  coal,  from  the  jet-black 
colour  of  its  wings.] 

Ornith.  :  An  old  synonym  of  Phalacrocorax 
(q.v.). 

car-bo'-cer-lte,  s.     [Eng.  carbo(n),  and  ceritt 

(q-v.).] 

Min.  :  Carbonate  of  cerium,  also  called 
Lanthanite  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  oxide  of 
cerium,  757  ;  carbonic  acid,  10'8  ;  water,  13  "5. 
8p.  gr.,  2-605—2-666.  Hardness,  2  '5—  3.  It 
ocouis  at  Bastuas,  in  Sweden,  and  also  in 
Silurian  limestone  in  Sancou  Valley,  Leliegh 
Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

car-bol'-ic,  a.     [From  Eng.,  Ac.  carbo(n); 

(a!coh)ol  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -tc.J 

Chem.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
carbon. 

carbolic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  .-C^Ho-OH  =  Phenyl  Alcohol,  Phenol, 
Phenic  Acid,  Coal-tar  Creasote.  Phenol  is 
not  technically  an  acid,  but  a  secondary 
monatomic  aromatic  alcohol,  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  salicylic  acid,  and  formed 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  in  the  coal-tar 
oiL  When  pure  it  forms  white  deliquescent 
crystals  melting  at  35°  to  an  oily  liquid,  which 
boils  at  184°  It  has  a  penetrating  odour  and 
burning  taste  ;  it  is  neutral  ;  it  coagulates 
albumen  and  has  powerful  antiseptic  proper- 
ties. It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  and  to  pre- 
serve meat,  &c.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  form- 
ing compounds  called  phenates.  Potassium 
phenate  crystallises  in  white  needles  ;  when 
it  is  heated  with  iodides  of  ethyl,  methyl,  Ac., 
double  ethers  are  formed,  as  methyl-phenate 
CgHgOCHj.  Chlorine,  bromine  iodine,  and 
nitric  acid  form  with  it  substitution  com- 
pounds. [CHLOKOPHENESIC  ACID,  CARBAZOTIC 
ACID.)  Phenol  is  benzine  with  one  molecule 
of  (OH)  substituted  for  one  atom  of  H. 

car'-bi-lize,  v.t.    [Eng.  carbol(ic)  ;  -izt.]    To 
impregnate  with  carbolic  acid. 

car  '-bin,  *.    [Fr.  carbone;  from  Lat.  carbo  = 
a  coal.] 

Chem.  :  A  tetrad  non-metallic  element,  sym- 
bol C.  Atomic  weight,  12.  Carbon  occurs  in 
three  allotropic  forms—  two  crystalline  (dia- 
mond and  graphite),  and  one  amorphous  (char- 
coal). Diamond  crystallises  in  forms  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  system.  It  is  transparent, 
either  colourless,  or  yellow,  pink,  blue,  or 
green.  The  hardest  substance  known,  refracts 
light  strongly,  is  infusible,  but  is  burnt  into 
CO2  in  oxygen  gas  at  white  heat.  Sp.  gr.,  3-5. 
It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  found 
in  gravel  in  India,  Brazil,  Ac.  [DIAMOND.] 
Graphite  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms.  Sp. 
gr.,  2-3.  It  is  grey-black,  with  a  metallic 
lustre.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 
Graphite  often  separates  in  scalps  from  molten 
iron  ;  it  is  used  for  lead  pencils  ;  it  is  often 
called  black-lead.  [GRAPHITE.]  Amorphous 
carbon  occurs  more  or  less  pure  in  lampblack, 
wood  charcoal,  coal,  coke,  and  animal  char- 
coal. Sp.  gr.  from  1-6  to  2.  It  is  porous, 
absorbs  gases,  removes  colour  from  organic 
liquids,  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  and  burns  in 
the  air  at  red  heat,  forming  CO2.  When  boiled 
with  H2SO4,  it  is  oxidised  to  CO,  and  8O2  is 
also  formed,  which  escape  in  gas  used  as  a 
reducing  agent.  Carbon  forms  two  oxidea 
with  oxygen,  CO  and  CO*  carbonic  oxide  and 
carbolic  anhydride. 

carbon-battery,  ». 

Elect.  :  [BUNSEN-BATTERY], 

carbon  chlorides,  s.  pi 

Chem  :  Carbon  monochloride.  This  com* 
pound  has  lieen  discovered  to  be  hexa-chlor- 
benzene  CgClg  by  determination  of  its  vapour 
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den»ity.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  chloroform  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  forms 
white  silky  needles,  melting  at  226°,  and  boil- 
ing at  331*. 

Cl— C— Cl 
Carbon-dichloride,      CjCL     =  II 

C1-C-C1 

analogous  to  ethene,  obtained  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  carbon-trichloride  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid.  Sp.  gr.,  1-6. 
It  boils  at  117°. 

Cl     Cl 

C— Cl 

Carbon-trichloride,  CjCl«=  |         analogous 
C— Cl 

ciAci 

to  ethane,  obtained  by  placing  ethene  chloride 
into  a  glass  vessel  containing  Cl  and  exposing 
it  to  sunshine.  A  white  crystalline  aromatic 
substance  melting  at  160°,  and  boiling  at  182°. 

a 

Carbon    tetrachloride,     CCU,  =  Cl— C— Cl 

Cl 

A  colourless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  1-56,  and  boiling  at 
77° ;  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  Cl  and 
CSj,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  distilling  the 
liquid  formed  with  potash.  Also  formed  by 
the  action  of  Cl  on  C&4  in  direct  sunlight.  By 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  its  alco- 
holic solution  the  atoms  of  Cl  are  replaced  by 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

carbon  dioxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Carbonic  acid  gas,  Carbonic  anhy- 
dride, Carbonic  oxide  (of  some  chemists)=CO2. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  a  colourless  gas  1  -524  times 
as  heavy  as  air,  and  22  times  as  heavy  as  hy- 
drogen. It  is  evolved  in  large  quantities  from 
fissures  in  active  and  extinct  volcanic  districts. 
It  is  given  off  in  the  process  of  fermentation, 
from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
and  by  animals  during  respiration,  and  it 
contaminates  crowded  rooms.  It  accumu- 
lates also  in  the  bottom  of  pits  and  wells,  and 
forms  a  great  part  of  the  afterdamp  or  choke- 
damp  of  coal  mines.  It  is  also  contained  in 
most  waters  from  springs,  and  water  charged 
with  it  has  the  power  of  dissolving  carbonates 
of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  It  is  always 
produced  when  carbonaceous  matter  is  burnt 
in  excess  of  air  or  oxygen.  It  has  an  agreeable 
pungent  odour,  but  it  cannot  be  respired,  as 
it  produces  insensibility  and  death.  It  ex- 
tinguishes the  flame  of  a  lighted  taper.  At 
the  pressure  of  38'5  atmospheres  at  0°  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  colourless  limpid  liquid  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  it 
solidifies,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  into  a  snow- 
white  mass,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat ; 
when  mixed  with  ether  it  is  used  as  a  freezing 
mixture.  Carbon  dioxide  exists  in  the  air, 
and  is  decomposed  by  the  green  leaves  of 
plants,  which  retain  the  carbon  and  liberate 
oxygen  in  sunlight.  About  four  volumes  of 
COjj  are  contained  in  10,000  volumes  air.  The 
total  quantity  is  estimated  at  about  three 
billions  of  tons.  Cold  water  dissolves  about 
its  own  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  what- 
ever be  the  density  of  the  gas  with  which  it 
is  in  contact,  the  solution  reddens  blue  litmus 
paper,  and  converts  oxides  of  the  alkaline  and 
alkaline  earth  metals  into  carbonates  (q.v.). 
Carbon  dioxide  is  contained  in  aerated  waters 
and  in  sparkling  wines.  Carbon  dioxide  can 
be  obtained  by  burning  carbon  in  excess  of 
oxygen  ;  but  by  passing  COg  over  red-hot  char- 
coal it  is  converted  into  carbon  monoxide. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  usually  prepared  by  decom- 
posing a  carbonate  with  one  of  the  stronger 
acids,  as  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
marble,  which  gives  calcium  chloride,  water, 
and  COj.  Carbon  dioxide  can  be  distinguished 
by  its  giving  a  white  precipitate  when  passed 
into  a  solution  of  lime  or  baryta  water,  by  its 
quick  absorption  by  caustic  alkalies,  and 
by  its  extinguishing  the  flame  of  a  lighted 
taper.  [CARBONATE.]  Carbon  dioxide  is  de- 
composed by  heating  potassium  in  it,  forming 
an  oxide  and  liberating  carbon. 

carbon  disulphide,  s.  [BISULPHIDE  or 
CARBON.] 

carbon-holders,  i.pl 

Elec.:  Clamps  for  holding  the  carbons  in 
electric  arc  lights. 

carbon-light,  s. 

Elect. :  The  light  produced  between  and 
upon  two  carbon  points,  between  which  passes 


a  current  of  electricity.    [ELECTRIC  LWW  j 

carbon  monoxide,  .«. 

Chem.  :  Carbonous  oxide.  Carbonic  oxide. 
Carbonyl  =  CO".  Carbon  monoxide  i«  a 
colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless  gas,  insoluble 
in  water,  sp.  gr.  0-967.  It  burns  with  a  light- 
blue  flame,  forming  COj.  It  is  intensely  poison- 
ous, even  when  mixed  with  large  quantities  of 
air,  producing  faintness,  insensibility,  and 
death.  It  is  formed  when  COj  is  passed  over 
red-hot  charcoal,  also  by  heating  oxalic  acid 
CjHjO*  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  decom- 
poses it  into  HaO,  COS,  and  CO.  The  CO2  is  re- 
moved by  passing  the  gas  through  limewater. 
It  unites  with  KHOat  high  temperatures,  form- 
ing formiate  of  potassium.  It  unites  with  Cl 
when  exposed  to  sunlight,  forming  phosgene- 
gas  COClj.  Carbon  monoxide  can  also  be 
formed  by  heating  powdered  feirocyanide  of 
potassium  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  Carbon  monoxide 
'Carbonyl)  in  organic  chemistry  acts  as  a 
diatomic  radical 

carbon  oxychloride, «. 

Chem. :  Phosgene  gas,  Carbonyl  chloride, 
COCla.  Obtained  by  exposing  dry  CO  and  Clj 
to  direct  sunlight,  also  by  passing  carbon  mon- 
oxide into  boiling  antimony  pentachloride,  and 
by  the  oxidation  of  chloroform.  It  is  collected 
over  mercury.  It  condenses  into  a  liquid  at  0°. 
It  is  decomposed  by  water  forming  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Treated  with 
dry  ammonia  gas  NHj,  it  forms  urea  CO(NH2>. 
and  ammonium  chloride. 

carbon-paper,  «.  Paper  coated  on  one 
tide  with  a  substance  which,  under  pressure, 
adheres  to  a  blank  sheet  placed  next  to  it. 
Used  for  manifolding  on  a  typewriter  or  other- 
wise. 

carbon-printing,  --. 

Photog. :  A  photographic  process  introduced 
by  Poitevin  in  1855.  It  is  as  follows :  Paper 
is  coated  with  a  compound  of  bichromate  of 
pntassa,  gelatine,  aud  lamp-black,  in  cold  dis- 
tilled water  ;  this  is  allowed  to  dry  in  a  dark 
room,  subsequently  exposed  between  a  nega- 
tive for  a  few  minutes,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  solution  and  of  the  light,  then 
dissolving  off  with  hot  water  the  parts  not 
affected  by  the  actinic  action  of  the  light. 
The  picture  resulting  from  this  treatment  is  a 
positive  print  in  black  and  white,  of  which 
the  shades  are  produced  by  the  carbon  of  the 
lamp-black.  Poitevin  also  introduced  various 
colours  into  the  same  process.  Poitevin,  later, 
introduced  another  process  for  carbon-print- 
ing under  a  positive.  The  paper  is  floated  in  a 
bath  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water 
and  coloured  with  lamp-black.  Such  paper  is 
sensitized  in  a  dark  room  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  sesqui chloride  of  iron  and  tartaric 
acid.  This  renders  the  gelatine  insoluble, 
even  in  boiling  water.  The  sheets  are  dried 
and  exposed  under  transparent  positives  in 
the  printing-frame.  The  parts  of  the  film 
acted  upon  by  light  bew>me  soluble  in  hot 
water,  the  iron  salts,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  being  reduced  by  the  tartaric  acid,  re- 
storing the  organic  matter  to  its  natural  solu- 
bility. The  sheet  is  then  washed  in  hot  water, 
which  removes  the  ferruginous  compound  and 
develops  the  picture.  Improvements  were 
subsequently  introduced  by  Swann,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  in  1861,  and  others. 

carbon  sulphochloride,  «. 

Chem. :  CSClji,  a  yellow,  irritating  liquid,  de- 
composed by  potash  into  KjS,  KjCOs,  and 
CC14.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  water.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on 
carbon  disulphide. 

carbon  tool-point,  «.  An  application 
of  the  diamond  to  mechanical  purposes.  These 
points  are  used  to  point,  edge,  or  face  tools 
for  drilling,  reaming,  sawing,  planing,  turn- 
ing, shaping,  carving,  engraving,  and  dressing 
flint,  grindstones,  whet-stones,  emery,  corun- 
dum, tanite,  or  tripoli  wheels,  iridium,  nickel, 
enamel,  crystals,  glass,  porcelain,  china,  steel, 
hardened  or  otherwise,  chilled  iron,  copper, 
or  other  metals.  Twenty-eight  forms  of  it 
are  figured  in  Knights  Practical  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics. 

car-bo-na'-ce-ous,  a.  [From  Lat.  carbo 
(genit.  carbonis)  =  charcoal,  and  Eng.  suffix 
•aceous,  from  Lat.  suffix  -aceus.] 

If  in.  <*  Geol  :  Consisting  mainly  of  carbon, 
the  simple  element  of  charcoal. 


f  In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  strata 
wholly  or  in  large  part  formed  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  such  vegetable  material  as  sunken 
forests,  massed  drift-wood,  turf,  and  moss- 
bogs.  Coal,  lignite,  and  peat  have  hydrogen 
as  well  as  carbon  in  their  composition,  and 
often  mineral  impurities.  Anthracite  and 
graphite  (metamorphosed  coul)  consist  of 
nearly  pure  carbon.  Diamond  is  pure  carbon. 
Bituminous  shales,  fossil  pitch,  petroleum, 
and  naphtha  are  some  other  of  the  carbona- 
ceous materials  found  in  the  earth.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  carbon  of  carbonaceous 
zocks  may  be  of  animal  origin,  thus  the  oily 
matter  with  which  the  bituminous  shales  of 
Caithness  are  impregnated  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  fossil  fishes 
rather  than  of  plants. 

•carbonado,  '  car  bo-na -do,  s.  [Pr. 
carbonnade;  from  O.  Fr.  carbon;  Lat.  carbo 
(genit.  carbonis)  =  charcoal.]  A  piece  of  fish, 
flesh,  or  fowl,  cut  in  slices,  seasoned,  and 
broiled. 

"Ifl  conu  in  his  way  willingly,  let  him  make  a  ear- 
bonado  of  DM.*— Ma  tap. :  1  ttenry  IV..  T.  3. 

*car-bo-na  ded,  •  car  bo  na -doed,  pa. 

far.  or  a.    [CARBONADE,  v.] 

•car  bo-na  ding,  *  car  bo  na  do  ing, 

pr.  jxir.  &  s.     [CARBONADO,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  slicing 
fish,  <fcc.,  and  broiling  it  over  the  coals. 

car -bo-na  -do,  s.    [CARBONADE.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  The  same  as  CARBONADE. 

2.  Min. :  Large  pebbles  or  masses  of  dia- 
monds,  occasionally   1,000  carats  in  weight. 
They  consist  of  pure  carbon,  excepting  0'27 — 
2  "07  per  cent    (Dana.)    A  variety  of  the  dia- 
mond.   (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

*  car-bo-na'-do,  v.t.    [CARBONADO,  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  or  slice  fish,  fowl,  &c.,  and 
broil  them  on  the  coals. 

"A  hare  dainty  carbonadoed."— Beaum.  t  Fletcktr. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hack,  cut  to  pieces. 

"  Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I'll  so  carbonado 
Your  shanks."        Shaketp. :  King  Lear,  It  1 

Car-bO-na'r-Ism,  s.  [Carbonar(i) ; -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Carbonari. 

car-bo-na'-ro  (pi.  carbonari),  s.    [Ital. 

carbonaro  =  a  collier.]  A  member  of  a  secret 
association  established  in  Italy  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  with  the  object  of 
setting  up  a  republic.  The  Carbonari  took 
charcoal  [Ital.  carbone]  as  their  symbol  of 
purification,  and  adopted  as  their  motto, 
"  Revenge  on  the  wolves  who  devour  the 
lambs. "  The  origin  of  the  society  is  uncertain. 

car'-bin-ate,  s.  [From  Eng.  carbon(ic) ;  and 
suff.  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.)  ] 

Chem. :  Carbonates  are  salts.  The  corre- 
sponding aeid,  HgCOs,  is  not  known  in  a  free 
state ;  it  may  be  formed  when  COj  is  dissolved 
in  water  ;  it  is  dibasic  ;  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkaline  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are 
either  acid  or  neutral  salts  according  as  one 
or  both  atoms  of  H  are  replaced,  as  KHCOj 

•  and  K2COj.  The  acid  salts  are  often  called 
bicarbonates.  The  carbonates  of  the  other 
metals  are  insoluble.  Basic  carbonates  are 
mixtures  of  carbonates  and  oxides.  Carbon- 
ates liberate  COj  when  treated  with  an  acid, 
which  may  be  recognised  by  passing  it  into 
a  solution  of  baryta  water,  in  which  it  throws 
down  a  white  precipitate  of  BaCO3,  soluble 
in  HC1.  Carbonic  acid  may  be  theoretically 
considered  to  have  this  formula  and  belong 
to  the  lactic  acid  series—  (OH 
CiOo" 
(.OH 

car'-bo'n-a-te'd,  a.     [CARBONATE.] 

Chem.:  Coral  ined  or  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  Carbonated  water  is  either  pure 
or  holding  various  saline  matters  in  solution, 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  For 
general  sale  in  this  country  the  water  contains 
a  little  soda,  which  being  charged  with  the 
gas  is  called  soda-water.  (Ure:  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.) 

car-bon  -Ic,  *  car-bdn  -ick,  a.  [Eng.  ear- 
bon  ;  -ic.]  Containing  carbon,  pertaining  to 
carbon. 

"  Corn,  and  particularly  wheat,  contains  more  of  tb« 
carbonic*  principle  than  gnttes.'— Jiirmn  :  On  Man- 
unt.  i..  {  2. 


boll,  bo~^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-elan,  -  tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zaun.    -tious,  -si  ous,  -dons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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carbonic  acid, . . 

1.  Chem.  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  old  but  still 
well-known    name   for    what    is   called    by 
nodurn  chemists  carbon  dioxide  (q.v.). 

2.  Physiol.  :  Air  exhaled  from  the  lungs  is 
laturated  with  moisture,  and,  moreover,  con- 
tains al io ut  4 '35  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  amount  is  increased  by  active  exercise. 
By  breathing  the  same  air  again  and  again,  it 
is  possible  to  increase  the  caibor.ic  acid  to 
about  10  per  cent.,  but  with  very  deleterious 
•fleets.     Air  in  which  animals  had  been  suffo- 
cated was  found  by  Mr.  Courthope  to  con- 
tain 1275  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  but  less 
than  half  that  amount  (5  to  6  per  cent.)  will 
endanger  life.  . 

Carbonic  acid  engine : 

1.  An   engine    driven   by    the   expan  ive 
power  of  condensed  carbonic  acid  gas. 

2.  A  machine  for  impregnating  water  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  beverage. 

3.  A  form  of  fire-engine,  in  which  water  is 
Ejected  by  the  pressure  due  to  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  in  a  closed  chambei  over 
water,  or  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  ejected 
with  the  water,  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the 
flre  by  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  from  it. 

carbonic  oxide,  s.  The  old  name  for 
farboii  H.onoxide  (q.v.). 

j*r  bon  if  er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  carbo  (genit. 
varbonis)  =  coal ;  fero  =  to  bear,  produce,  and 
Eng.  surf,  -ma.] 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  extensive  and 
thick  series  of  strata  with  which  seams  of 
paleozoic  coal  are  more  or  less  immediately 
associated.  It  is  applied  as  well  to  that  great 
system  of  formations  which  yield  our  main 
supply  of  coal  as  to  some  divisions  of  that 
system,  such  as  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
and  the  Carboniferous  Slates  (of  Ireland) 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  fossils  found  in  any 
stratum  belonging  to  the  system. 

carboniferous  system  or  forma- 
tion, s. 

Geol. :  The  Carboniferous  succeeds  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Devonian  system,  and  passes  upwards  into 
the  Permian  series.  Its  constituent  groups 
vary  much  in  the  thicknesses  of  their  sand- 
stones, clays,  limestones,  and  coals  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  according  to  their  con- 
ditions of  deposition  in  conterminous  seas, 
estuaries,  and  lagoons. 

The  Carboniferous  System  attains  a  great 
development  in  the  United  States,  the  strata 
being  divided  into  two  groups,  trie  lower  or 
sub-Carboniferous,  and  the  Carboniferous,  com- 
prising the  millstone  grit  and  thecoal  measures. 
According  to  Professor  Dana  the  coal-bearing 
area  of  North  America  is  approximately  as 
follows : 

Sq.  miles. 

Rlio'l-  Island  are* 500 

A1lf«h»njr  area 59.000 

Michigan  area 6.700 

Illinois.  Indiana,  West  Kentucky 47.000 

Missouri,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas,     .     .    78.000 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 18.000 

The  Carboniferous  System  is  strongly  der 
veloped  in  England  anil  Ireland  and  parts  of 
Europe.  China  possesses  extensive  deposits. 

Carboniferous  fossils  comprise  labyrintho- 
dont  and  other  amphibia  ;  heterocercal  fishes 
of  many  forms  ;  numerous  insects,  myriapods, 
and  arachnids ;  crustaceans  (including  the 
last  of  the  trilobites  and  the  eurypterids)  of 
all  orders  except  the  highest  decapods  ;  mol- 
luscs of  all  the  known  orders  ;  polyzoa ;  corals 
of  the  "  rugose  "  kind ;  foramimfera  ;  and  some 
plants  of  the  conifer  and  cycad  groups,  but  far 
more  of  the  fern,  equisetum,  and  lycopod  orders. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  consists  of 
the  corahi,  encrinites,  shells,  and  foraminifera 
of  a  great  sea,  with  muds,  sands,  and  coal- 
beds  on  its  margins,  both  at  first  (Tuedian), 
and  afterwards  (Yoredale).  These  constitute 
the  coal-measures  of  Russia,  Styria,  Italy, 
Corsica,  the  Boulonnais,  &c.,  and  the  Lower 
Coal-measures  of  Scotland. 

The  Millstone  Grit  next  formed,  in  shallow 
water,  of  widespread  sheets  of  sand  and 
shingle,  has  a  few  scattered  fossil  plants  and 
shells,  and  thin  seams  of  coal. 

"  Measures  "  is  a  mining  term  for  strata,  re- 
tained for  the  coal-measures,  which  consist  of 
numerous  successive  groups  of  (1)  clay,  (2)  coal, 
(3)  shale,  and  (4)  sandstone,  each  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  some  feet  in  thickness.  These 
originated  as  maritime  flats  with  luxuriant 
jungles,  subjected  to  inundations  of  fresh  and 


brackish  waters,  with  mud  and  sand,  and 
sometimes  of  sea-water,  leaving  a  limestone  of 
sea-shells. 

The  thick  forests  of  gigantic  lycopods, 
equisetes,  and  ferns  covered  their  floors  with 
accumulated  exuvise,  and  thick  layers  of 
each  season's  spore-dust.  Storms  tore  down 
the  clustered  trunks,  and  covered  them  with 
the  mud  and  sand  of  inundations.  [COAL.] 

The  "  underclay,"  or  "  seat-earth,"  under 
each  coal-seam  was  the  soil  in  which  the 
trees  (Sigillaria,  Lepidodendron,  and  Calam- 
ites)  grew,  and  is  a  pure  clay  used  for  Ore- 
bricks,  encaustic  tiles,  &c. 

The  "  roof-shale  "  over  the  coal,  forming  a 
tough  roof  to  the  galleries  in  mining,  was 
brought  by  floods,  together  with  its  water- 
logged fern-fronds  and  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  larger  plants.  This  and  other  shales 
("  batt,"  &e.)  contain  some  beds  of  Anthra- 
cosia  and  other  aquatic  molluscs,  also  a  few 
land  shells,  numerous  eutomostraca,  and  some 
higher  Crustacea,  a  few  arachnids,  insects, 
and  myriapods,  with  occasional  amphibia, 
and  abundant  remains  of  heterocercal  fishes. 
These  fossils  are  often  imbedded  in  ironstone, 
concreted  in  the  shales. 

Thick  sand-drifts,  of  frequent  occurrence, 
formed  the  sandstones  ("  post,"  &c.),  contain- 
ing scattered  plant-remains.  (Prof.  T.  R. 
Jones,  F.R.S.) 

car  -bon  i  -za'-tion,   car  bon  i-sa  tion, 

s.  [Eng.  carbonize);  -atioii.]  The  act  or 
process  of  carbonizing,  or  converting  into 
carbon.  (Ure.) 

car  bon  ize,  car'-bon-ise,  v.t.  [Eng. 
carbon  ;  -ize.]  To  convert  into  carbon  by  the 
action  of  fire  or  acids. 

car  bon  ized,  car  bon  ised,  pa.  par.  or 
a.  [CARBONIZE.] 

car  -bdn-iz-er,  «.  [Eng.  carbonize  ;  -er.]  A 
tank  or  vessel  containing  benzole  or  other 
suitable  liquid  hydrocarbon,  and  through 
which  air  or  gas  is  passed,  in  order  to  carry 
off  an  inflammable  vapour.  [CARBURETOR.  ] 

car  '-bon  -iz-ing,  car'-bo"n-is-Ing,pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [CARBONIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  substan.  :  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  carbon  ;  carbonization. 

carbonizing-furnace,  s.  An  apparatus 
for  carbonizing  wood,  disintegrating  rocks, 
Ac.  It  is  composed  of  a  furnace  or  fire-chamber, 
movable  upon  a  stationary  frame,  both  verti- 
cally and  horizontally,  and  provided  with  a 
nozzle  by  which  the  flame  is  directed  upon  the 
object 

car-bon-om'-e-ter,  &  [Eng.  carbon,  o  con- 
nective, and  meter.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  by  its  action  on  lime-water.  (Webster.) 

car-bon-ous,  a.  [Eng.  carbon;  -out.]  The 
same  as  CARBONIC  (q.v.). 

car'-bon-jfL  ».  &  a.  [From  Lat.,  &c.  carbon  = 
charcoal,  and  Or.  i/Arj  (hule)  =  .  .  .  matter  as 
a  principle  of  being.]  A  diatomic  radical 
having  the  formula  CO". 

carbonyl  chloride,  s.     [CARBON  OXY- 

CHLOR1DE.] 

car  bo  tri  a  mine,  *.  [From  Eng.  carbo(n)  ; 
Lat.  prefix  tri  =  three,  and  Eng.  amine.] 


NH, 

NH* 


[AMINES.] 

Chem..:   Gaanidlne,    CHBN8  or 

An  organic  base  produced  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  chloropicrin,  also  by  heating  cyanam- 
ide,  CHjNj,  in  alcoholic  solution  with  ammo- 
nium chloride.  Also  by  oxidizing  guanine  with 
HC1  and  KClOg.  Ouanidine  forms  colourless 
crystals,  forming  an  alkaline  solution  with 
water,  which  absorbs  CO].  Guanidine  boiled 
with  baryta  water  yields  ammonia  and  urea. 
Methyl,  phenyl,  Ac.  guanidines  are  known. 
(See  Wattt:  Diet,  of  Chemistry.) 

oar-boV-In-ate,  *.  [From  Eng.  carbovin(ic), 
and  suff.  -ate  (Chem.).]  A  salt  of  carbovinic 
acid. 

car  bo"  -vln'-Ic,  o.  [From  Eng.  carbo(n),  and 
vinic  (q.v.).] 

carbovinic  acid,  t.   The  same  as  ETHYL 

CARBONIC  ACID  (q.V.), 


car'-bo"^,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Pers.  gardbak 
=  a  large  flagon.]  A  large  globular  glare 
vessel,  protected  with  wicker-work,  and  used 
for  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  other  cor- 
rosive liquids. 

"  Boil  the  whole  .  .  set  It  .  .  aside  tn  a  corked  ear. 
bon  before  it  be  bottled.  Stir  It  well,  and  set  It  aside 
in  carbon*."— Ure:  S.K.  Liaueun. 

car  -bun  cle,  *  car  boh  clc,  char-bon- 
cle,  *  char-buc-le,  *  car-boc-le,  *  char- 
buk-elle,  *  char  bok  ull,  s.  [Fr.  car- 
buncle ;  Ital.  carboncolo ;  bj>.  carbonco ;  Oer. 
karbunchel ;  all  from  Lat.  carbunculus  =  a 
little  coal,  dimin.  of  carbo  =  a  coaL] 

1.  Min. :   A  precious  stone,  a  variety   of 
garnet,  of  a  deep-red  colour,  found  in  the 
East  Indies.    When  held  up  to  the  sun  its 
deep  tinge  becomes  exactly  the  colour  of  a 
burning  coaL      In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
popularly   supposed  to   have  the    power  of 
giving  out  light.    It  is  cut  in  a  form  called 
concave  cabochon. 

"The  stone  noblest  of  alle 
The  which  that  men  carbuncle  celle." 

Qowr:  C.  A.,  i.  57. 

"And  they  set  In  It  four  rows  of  stones:  the  first 
TOW  was  a  sartlius,  a  touaz.  and  a  carbuncle  .  .  ."— 
Exod.  xxxix.  10. 

2.  Script.  :  The  carbuncle  of  Exod.  xxxix. 
10,    Hcb.   n^  (barelcetli),  and  that  of  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  13,  Heb.  Djria  (barkath),  is  probably 
the  emerald;  that  of  Is.  liv.  12,  Heb.  rTtpy 
(ekdachh),  is  an  unidentified  flashing  gem. 

3.  Med. :  A  malignant  boil  or  ulcer,  forming 
a  hard  round  tumour,  and  differing  from  an 
ordinary  boil  in  having  no  core. 

*  car-buh'-cled,  a.    [CARBUNCLE.] 

1.  Set  with  carbuncles. 

"An  armour  all  of  gold ;  It  was  a  king's.— 
—He  has  deserv'd  it ;  were  it  carbuncle* 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car." 

Shakes?.  :  Ant.  A  Cleop.,  IT.  s, 

2.  Affected  or  marked  with  carbuncles ;  suf- 
fering from  a  carbuncle. 

car-biin'-cu-lar,  a.  [Eng.  carbuncle;  -or.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  carbuncle  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  carbuncle.  (Juhnson.) 

*  car-bun'-cu-late,  a.    [Lat.  carbunculatus, 
pa.  par.   of  carbunculo  =  (1)  to  suffer  from 
carbuncles  ;  (2)  (of  plants)  =  to  be  blasted.] 

0.  Bot. :  Blasted  by  excessive  heat  or  cold. 

*  car-bun-cu-la'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  carbuncu- 
latio ;   from  'carbunculo  =  (1)  to  suffer  from 
carbuncles,  (2)  (of  plants)  =  to  be  blasted.] 
The  blasting  of  the  young  buds  of  trees  or 
plants,  either  by  excessive  heat  or  excessive 
cold.    (Harris.) 

*  car-bun'-cn-lyne,  a.    [Lat  carbuneul(us); 
Eng.  surf,  -yne  =  inc.]    Full  of  red  pebbles  or 
clods. 

"  Black  erthe  is  apte,  and  londe  carbuncutyne"— 
Palladia*,  xiL  39. 

*  car  -bu-re't,  «.      [From  Eng.,  Sec.  carbon), 
and  suff."  -uret  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  carbon  with  another  substance. 

car-bu-ret'-tSd,  a.    [Eng.  carburet;  -td.] 

Chem. :  Combined  with  carbon,  or  holding 
carbon  in  solution.  The  gas  known  among 
miners  as  fire-damp  is  pure  carburetted  hy- 
drogen. 

car-bu-rSt'-tor,  car-bu-ret'-cr,  *.  [Eng. 

carburet;  -or.] 

Chem. :  An  apparatus  for  making  carburets, 
through  which  coal-gas,  hydrogen,  or  air  is 
passed  through  or  over  a  liquid  hydrocarbon, 

^  to  increase  or  confer  the  illuminating  power. 

T  They  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  though 
"  the  purpose  differs  rather  than  the  construc- 
tion :  (1)  for  enriching  gas,  (2)  for  carburet- 
ing air.  The  former  of  the  two  was  the  pri- 
mary idea ;  the  latter  was  suggested  as  the 
matter  was  developed. 

car  bu-ri-za  -ti  _>n,  s.  [From  Eng.  carbu- 
ret ;  -iz;  and  -ation.] 

Of  iron :  The  act  of  combining  it  with  car- 
bon with  the  view  of  converting  it  into  steel. 

car'-b^l,  ».  [From  Eng  carb(on),  and  Gr. 
DAr)  (hutf)  =  .  .  .  matter  as  a  principle  of 
being.]  (See  compound.) 

carbyl  sulphate,  s.   [ETHIONIO  OXIDE.] 

car  ca  jou  (J  as  zh),  s     [N.  Amer.  Indian.] 
Zoology :  1.  The  Glutton  (Gulo  luscus). 


fttc,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  thoro ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  oar,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,  w,  ce  «  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu = lew* 
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2.  The  American  Badger  Melet  labradorica. 

3.  Wrongly  applied  to  the  Canadian  Lynx. 

t  car  ca- net  (Eng.),  *  car-cant  (Scotch),  i. 

[A  diminutive  or   Fr.   curmn  =  a  chain    or 
collar ;  Dut.  karkant ;  Low  Lat.  carcannum ; 
cf.  Icel.  ki-erk  (in  comp.  kverka)  =  the  throat.] 
L  A  jewelled  chain  or  collar. 

"  Round  thy  neck  In  subtle  tint! 
Make  a  carcanet  of  rays." 

Tennyton :  Adelint,  5. 

A  pendant  ornament  of  the  head. 

*  Vpon  tliair  forebrowi  tb»y  did  belr 
Targats  and  tablet*  of  trim  w&rks. 
Feud.au ts  and  carcanti  shining  clelr." 

Wattorii  CoU .,  U.  10. 

car'-cass.  *  car  cats,  *  car-cays,  *  car- 
case', *  car-keys,  *  car-kassc.  *  car- 
kas,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cor^uosx*  ="  a  carkasse  or 
dead  corps "  (Cotgrave) ;  Fr.  carcasse ;  ItaL 
cari-assa  =  a  bomh,  a  shell ;  caroosso  =  a  quiver, 
hulk  ;  Sp.  carcasa ;  Low  Lat.  tarcasius  =  a 
quiver  ;  Pers.  tarkash  =  a  quiver.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 
t  (1)  A  body. 

"  Lovely  her  face  ;  wai  ne'er  so  fair  a  creature. 
For  earthly  curcau  had  a  beaveuly  feature. 

Oldham-  I'ocmt. 

(2)  A  dead  body,  a  corpse. 

"Car  key  i.    Corput,  cadaver."— Prompt.  Par*. 
"Could  I  myself  the  bloody  banquet  Join  1 
Mo— to  the  dugs  that  curc/tn  1  resign.* 

Pope :  H.,meri  Iliad,  bk.  xxit  473-«. 

^  Now  only  used  in  contempt. 
(S)  The  body  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  after 
the  head,  limbs,  and  ofl'al  have  been  removed 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  decayed  or  ruined  remains  of  any- 
thing. 

"  A  rotten  carcatt  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast." 

Hhaketp. :  Tempat,  L  2 

(2)  Any  rotten  or  corrupt  body. 

"  '  Society,'  says  ha,  '  is  not  dead :  that  Carcass, 
which  you  call  dead  Society,  is  but  her  mortal  coil 
which  she  has  sbutBed-off,  to  assume  a  nobler  .  .  .'  "— 
Carlyle :  Sartor  Jietartui,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  T. 

(3)  The  unfinished  framework  or  skeleton  of 
anything  :  thus,  the  carcass  of  a  house  =  the 
walls  ;  the  carcass  of  a  ship  =  the  ribs,  with 
keel,  stem,  and  stern-post,  after  the  planks 
are  stripped  off. 

IL  Mil. :  A  cast-iron,  thick-metalled,  spheri- 
cal shell,  having  three  fire-holes.  Filled  with 
a  composition  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  rosin, 


enlphide  of  antimony,  tallow,  and  Venice 
turpentine,  which  burns  about  twelve  minutes. 
Fired  from  smooth-bore  gnus,  howitzers  and 
mortars.  Used  to  ignite  combustible  ma- 
terials. 

U  For  the  distinction  between  carcass  and 
body,  see  BODY. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

carcass-flooring,  s. 

Carpent.  :  That  which  supports  the  board- 
Ing,  or  floor-boards  above,  and  the  ceiling 
below,  being  a  grated  frame  of  timber,  vary- 
ing in  many  particulars.  (Gwilt.) 

carcass-roofing,  s. 

Carpent. :  The  grated  frame  of  timber-work 
which  spans  the  building,  and  carries  the 
boarding  and  other  covering.  (Gwilt.) 

carcass-saw,  s.  A  kind  of  tenon-saw. 
The  blade  is  strengthened  by  a  metallic  back- 
ing, which  is  bent  over  and  closed  upon  it 
with  a  hammer.  (Knight.) 

•car-cat,  "  car-kat.  car-ket,  car-cant, 
*.    [CARCANET.] 


L  A  necklace.    (Scotch.) 

"  Thair  collars,  carcntt,  and  bals  beids." 

MaiOand  Poemt,  p.  «T. 

2.  A  pendant  ornament  of  the  head.    (Wat- 
ton  :  Coll.) 

3.  A  garland  of  flowers  worn  as  a  necklace. 
(Discipline.)    (Jamieson.) 

•car-ceir,  *  car-cer,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  car- 
cero.    CARCER,  s.]    To  imprison. 

"  This  Pel  ton  had  beiu  tnyse  carceirrd  by  the  Duke 
[of  Buckiugbame]  .  .  ."-Gordon:  ffitt.  EarU  of 
Sutherl.,  p.  40*. 

car" -eel,  s.    [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

carrel-lamp,  *.  A  French  lamp,  in 
which  the  oil  is  raised  to  the  wick  by  clock 
work.  It  was  invented  early  in  the  19th 
cent.,  and  is  used  in  some  lighthouses. 

*  cartel-age,  *.    [Sp.  carceluge ;  Low  Lat. 
carcelagium,  carceragium  =  a  prison  fee  ;  from 
career  =  a  prison.]    Prison  fees. 

car'-cer,  s.    [Lat  career  =  a  goal,  a  prison.] 
A  prison  :  a  starting-post  or  goal. 

*  car'-cer-al,  a.     [Lat.  carceralis  =  belonging 
to  a  prison  :  career  =  a  prison.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  prison. 


iudurauce.  .  .  .'—fax:  Martyri:  Ben.  I"/..  L 

car-cer  -n-lar,  a.  [From  Eng.  carcenile(q.\.). 
and  suff.  -ar.J 
Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  carcerule.  (Lind- 


car-cer-ule,  s.   [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  career.) 
Bot.  :  An  iudehiscent  many-celled,  superior 
fruit,  such  as  that  of  the  linden.    Also  em- 
ployed among  fungals  to  denote  their  spore- 
case.    (Treas.  oj  Bot.) 

car-char  -i-as,  s.  [Or.  icapxaoiac  (karcharias) 
—  a.  kind  of  shark.} 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  sharks,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Carcharida.  Carcliarios  vul- 
garis  is  the  White  Shark.  C.  vulpet  the  Fox 
Shark,  C  glaucus  the  Blue  Shark. 

car-char  -i-dw,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  (copxopia? 
(karcharias)  —  a  kind  of  shaik.  and  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  suff.  -idie.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  most  typical  family  of  Sharks. 
placed  under  the  fish-order  Selachia  and  the 
snb-ordei  Plagiostomata.  They  have  Urge 
triangnlai  sharp  teeth,  two  dorsal  fins,  both 
without  spines,  a  head  of  the  ordinary  form 
(not  hammer-shaped  as  in  the  allied  family 
t),  and  no  spiracles.  [CARCHARIAS.] 


car-char  -  6-don,  s.  [Or.  Kdp\opo?  (karcharos) 
=  jagged,  pointed  ;  xapxapt'a?  (karcharias)  —  a 
kind  of  shark  ;  oiovt  (oilouf),  genit.  6&»rot 
(odontos)  =  a  tooth.  ] 

Palasont.  :  Various  fossil  sharks  known  by 
their  teeth,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
Eocene  of  Sheppey,  as  well  as  in  the  cretaceous 
rocks,  whilst  some  dredged  up  by  the  "  Chal- 
lenger "  expedition  are  believed  to  be  Miocene. 

car-char-op'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  Kopxopoc  (kar- 
charos) =  jagged,  pointed  ;  Kopvopiat  (kar- 
charias) =  a  kind  of  shark,  and  o^tt  (opsis)  = 
a  face.] 

Geol.  :  A  genus  of  carboniferous  shark-like 
fishes.  (Stormonth.) 

car-cin-6'-des,s.  [Gr.  «op«iwioV  (karkinddei) 
=  cancerous.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  what  is  commonly 
called  canker  in  trees,  which  may  in  general 
be  characterized  as  a  slow  decay  inducing  de- 
formity. The  appearances  are  very  different 
in  different  plants,  and  the  same  plant,  as  the 
apple,  may  even  exhibit  three  or  four  different 
varieties. 

•car-cIn-$-log'-i-cal,a.  [Eng.  carcinologfy); 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  carcinology. 


f,  *.  [Gr.  «ap«i*o*  Qear- 
tino*J=  a  crab  ;  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  treatise,  dis- 
course.] The  science  which  treats  of  the  crab 
and  other  crustaceans. 

car-9in  -6-ma,  «.    [Lat  carcinoma  ;  from  Gr. 
KopjciVwpa  (tarti)!07)in)  ;    from  KapntVot  (kar- 
kinos)  —  a  crab,  a  cancer.] 
1.  ifed.:  A  name  given  to  cancer,  owing  to 


a  certain  resemblance  which  some  forms  of 
the  disease  present  to  a  crab.    [CANCER.] 

"When  this  proces*  commence*  it  is  in  that  stage 
which  has  been  <leu  initiated  cttrctnoma,  or  cancer. "— 
Copland  :  Dici iuaary  of  I'ructicul  Medicine. 

2.  Bot. :  A  disease  in  trees  when  the  bark 
separates ;  an  acrid  sap  exuding  and  ulcer- 
ating the  surrounding  parts. 

car-cin-6m -a-tous,  a.  [Lat.  carcinoma; 
Gr.  ica.pKiv<afj.a(L'arkiiidma),  genit. Kupxtcu/iarot 
(karkinomatos) :  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  carcinoma  or  cancer.  (Aslt,  <tc.) 

car'-cin-us,  s.  [Gr.  <cap<aVo«  (karkinos)  —  n 
crab,  a  cancer.) 

1.  Pathol. :  A  cancer. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  short-tailed  Crustacea. 
Carciniis  Mcenas  is  a  small  crab  common  around 
the  shores  of  Britain.    It  is  eaten  by  the  poor, 
but  is  not  equal  to  the  larger  crab,  Cancer 
pagurus  (q.v.). 

card  (1),  s.  t  a.  [Fr.  carte ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  carto, 
Ger.  kartt ;  Dut.  kaart ;  from  Lat  charta; 
all  =  paper.) 

A.  Ai,  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen.  :  A  piece  of  pasteboard,  or  material 
made  of  several  sheets  of  papei  united. 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  A  small  oblong  piece  of  fine  pasteboard, 
on  which  is  printed  a  ]>ersou's  name  and 
(sometimes)  address,  to  be  left  by  visitors 
calling  at  a  house. 

"  Our  first  cardt  were  to  CXrabas  House.  My  Lady's 
are  returned  by  a  great  big  flunky  ;  and  I  leave  you  to 
fancy  my  pool  Betsy's  discomfiture  as  the  lodging- 
house  maid  took  in  the  cardt.  and  Lady  tit  Michael  • 
drives  away,  though  she  actually  saw  us  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window."—  Thackeray:  Book  of  Snoot,  cb> 
rxviiL 
(6)  The  same  aa  PottaJ-card  (q.v.). 

(c)  The  same  as  II.  1  (q.v.). 

(d)  The  programme  of  any  sports,  especially 
races. 

"The  card  was  a  pretty  good  one,  and  the  stand;  and 
rings  received  a  fair  amount  of  patronage." — Daily 
Telegraph,  May  11,  1881. 

^J  On  the  cards :  Possible.    (Colloquial.) 

2.  Fig. :  An  indicator  or  guide. 

*  On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail. 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale." 

Pope  :  Etta.*  ,/n  Man.  iL  10& 

If  To  speak  by  the  card :  To  be  very  exact  or 
careful  in  one's  words. 

"How  absolute  the  knave  Is  :  we  must  iptak  by  tk» 
card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  V*.'—8ktU*tp.  :  Ilanf 
let,  v.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Games: 

(1)  One  of  a  number  of  small  oblong  pieces 
of  thin  pasteboard  marked  with  divers  points 
and  figures,  and  used  in  games  of  chance  or 
skill. 

"  Soon  a*  she  spreads  her  hand,  th'  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card.* 

Pope  :  Rape  of  Ike  Lock,  iii.  SI 

1  Playing-cards  were  probably  invented  in 
the  East.  In  Italy  they  originally  bore  the 
name  of  Naibi,  and  they  are  still,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  called  Kaipes,  signifying,  in  the 
Eastern  languages,  divination.  Caids  were 
first  painted  by  hand.  The  art,of  printing 
cards  was  discovered  in  Germany  between 
1350  and  1360.  It  has  been  stated  that  cards 
were  in  use  in  Spain  in  1332.  In  1387,  John  I., 
king  oi  Castille,  prohibited  their  use.  In 
France  card-playing  was  practised  in  1361, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  we 
find  Charles  VI.  amusing  himself  with  cards 
during  his  sickness.  The  figures  on  modern 
cards  are  of  French  origin,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  invented  between  1430  and  1461. 

(2)  PI.  :  A  game  played  with  such  cards. 
(8)  A  piece  in  the  game  of  dominoes. 

2.  Nant. :  A  circular  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
the  points  of  the  compass  are  marked. 

'•  Th«  very  ports  they  blow, 
All  the  yuartera  that  they  know, 
I*  th'  ahipman  s  card." 

Xkaketp.  :  Macbeth,  L  & 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

T  Compounds  of  obvious  signification : 
Card-basket,  card-case,  card-making,  card-party, 
card-playing,  card-ruck,  card-table. 

card-cutter,  *.  A  machine  for  reducing 
cardboard  to  pieces  of  uniform  and  proper 
size  for  cards. 

card-grinding,  a.  (See  the  subjoined 
compound.) 


boiL  boy;  pout,  iowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  beach:  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;    sin,  as;   expect,  yenophoa,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian, -tiao  -  slian,    -tion,   sion  -  sliun ; -^ioa. -§ion  =  ziiua.     -elous,  -ttoos.  -«iou»  =  »aua.    -ble,  -de,  Ac.  =  bel,  eeJU 
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Canl-grinding  machine : 

Mach. :  A  machine  having  a  rotary  einery- 
wheel  revolving  in  a  central  position  relatively 
to  flats  and  card  cylinders,  which  are  arranged 
around  it. 

card-leaf  tree,  • . 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Clusia. 

card-maker  (1),  *  cardemaker,  s.    A 

maker  ol  playing-cards. 

"  card  match,  cardrnatch.  s.  A 
match  made  by  dipping  pieces  of  card  in 
melted  sulphur. 

"  Take  care  that  thow  may  make  the  most  noise  who 
have  the  least  to  sell ;  which  is  very  observable  in  the 
Traders  of  cardmatchet."— Additon. 

card-press,  s. 

Printing :  A  small  press  adapted  for  printing 
cards. 

card-sharper,  s.  One  who  cheats  at 
cards. 

card-sharping,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  card  & 
lharp,  v.  (q.v.).J 

1.  As  adj. :  Cheating  at  cards. 

2.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  cheating 
at  cards. 

Card  (2),  carde,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  wrdt ;  Dut.  kaard  ; 
Oer.  karde ;  Dan.  karde ;  8w.  carda ;  Sp. 
earda  :  Ital.  cardo ;  all  from  Low  Lat  cardus; 
Lat.  canluus  =  a  thistle,  a  teasel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  head  of  the  thistle  or 
teasel  used  for  combing  wool  or  flax. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Cotton  <t  Wool  Manufacture,  Ac. : 

(1)  An  instrument  for  combing  wool,  flax,  or 
cotton,  to  disentangle  or  tear  apart  the  tus- 
socks, and  lay  the  fibres  in  parallel  order  that 
they  may  be  spun.    It  is  a  wire-brush  in  which 
the  teeth  are  inserted  obliquely  through  a  piece 
of  leather,  or  of  cotton,  linen,  or  indiarubber, 
which    is   then    nailed   to   a   wooden  back. 
(Knight.) 

"C'lrdinTe  instruments  which  serve  to  disentangle 
the  fibres  of  wool,  cotton,  or  other  analogous  bodies, 
to  arrange  them  in  an  orderly  lap  or  fleece,  and  there- 
by prepare  them  to  be  spun  into  uniform  threads.  .  .  . 
Cnrdi  are  formed  of  a  sheet  or  fillet  of  leather,  pierced 
with  a  multitude  of  small  holes :  in  which  are  im- 
planted small  staples  of  wire,  with  bent  projecting 
ends  called  teeth.  -Pre:  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
facture!, and  Mine*. 

"  Carde,  wommanys  instrument  Cardul,  ditcer- 
picttlum."— Prompt.  Pare. 

(2)  A  sliver  of  fibre  from  a  carding-machine. 

2.  Menage :   A  currying  tool  formed  of  a 
piece  of  card-clothing  mounted  on  a  back  with 
ii  handle,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  curry- 
comb. 

3.  Weaving :  One  of  the  perforated  paste- 
boards or  sheet-metal  plates  in  the  Jacquard 
attachments  to  looms   for   weaving   figured 
fabrics. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

card-clothing,  *.  The  garniture  of  a 
carding-machine. 

card-maker  (2), «.  A  maker  of  a  carding 
instrument. 

"Cardmaker.    Cardif actor. "—Prompt.  Part. 
"Am  not  I  Christophero  Sly,  by  occupation  a  card- 
maker."— Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Induct. 

card-setting,  a.  (See  the  subjoined 
compound.) 

Card-setting  machine  :  A  machine  for  setting 
the  bent  wire  teeth  (dents)  in  the  bands  or 
fillets  of  leather,  or  alternate  layers  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  india-rubber,  which  form  the  back- 
ing of  the  wire  brush  of  the  carding-machine. 

•  card  (1),  v.i.  [CABD(l), ».]  To  play  at  cards, 
to  gamble. 

card  (2),  *  car  dyn,  *  kar  dyn,  v.t. 
[CARD  (2),  «.] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  comb,  to  disentangle,  cleanse, 
and  straighten  wool  or  flax  with  a  card. 

"  Cardyn  wolle.    Carpo."— Prompt.  Part. 
"  The  while  their  wives  do  sit 
Betide  them,  carding  wool." 

Mat:  Virgil. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  clean  or  clear,  to  expurgate. 

" If  it  be  carded  with  covertise."— P.  Plovman  (MM). 
"Thl«  book  must  be  carded  and  purged."— Shelton : 
Don  Quixote. 

•2.  To  mix,  mingle. 

"It  Is  an  excellent  drink  for  a  consumption  to  be 
drunk  either  alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer."— 
Bacon  :  Natural  and  experimental  Hillary. 


3.  To  scold  sharply.    (Scofc*.) 

car-diim'-I-ne,  ».  [Gr.  <copo'aiuV>)  (kardaminf), 
a  dimin.  of  (capia^o?  (kardamon)^* water  cress, 
from  the  taste  of  the  leaves.) 

Bot. :  An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous 
"ruciferous  plants,  of  which  four  species  are 
British.  Cardamine  pratensis,  the  Cuckoo- 
flower orLady's-smock,  is  a  common  but  pretty 
meadow-plant,  with  large  pale  lilac  flowers. 
A  double  variety  is  sometimes  found  wild. 
C.  hirsuta  is  a  common  weed  everywhere, 
varying  in  size,  according  to  soil,  from  six  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height  The  leaves  and 
flowers  of  this  species  form  an  agreeable  salad. 
This  species  produces  young  plants  from  the 
leaves,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  place 
them  on  a  moist  grassy  or  mossy  surface. 
Cardamine  amara  is  also  not  unfrequent 

card'-a-mom,  s.  [Lat.  cardamomum ;  from 
Or.  KopSd/iiofiOf  (kardamomon).~] 

1.  Bot. :  [AMOMUM.] 

2.  Comm.,  etc. :  The  aromatic  tonjc  seeds  of 
various   zingiberaceous   plants,    as   Elettaria 
cardamomum,    and    Amomum   cardamomum, 
which,  besides  their  medicinal  use,  form  an 
ingredient  in  curries,  sauces,  &c. 

"The  cardamomt  of  commerce  are  produced  by  the 
At /tin  in  cardamomum,  a  plant  of  the  order  Zingi- 
beracen  (Ginger-worts).  In  Eastern  Bengal  the  fruit 
of  the  A.ammaticum  is  similarly  employed."— Lindl.: 
Vtgt.  Kin  yd.  (1847),  pp.  l«S-7. 

3.  Pharm.  (pi.  cardamoms) :  Cardamomum  is 
the  seed  of  EUttaria  cardamomum,  a  native  of 
Malabar,  an  endogenous  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  Zingiberaceae.     The  dark-coloured 
triangular  seeds  are  contained  in  oblong  tri- 
angular capsules  of  a  light-yellow  colour.    The 
seeds  have  a  fragrant  odour  and  an  aromatic 
taste.    They  are  used  in  the  form  of  tincture 
as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  carminative, 
often  given  with  purgative  medicines  to  pre- 
vent griping. 

card'-board,  s.  [Eng.  card,  and  board.] 
Pasteboard  paper  stiffened  by  several  layers 
being  joined  together.  Bristol  board  is  all 
white  paper,  and  is, made  of  two  or  more 
sheets  according  to  the  thickness  required. 
Other  qualities  are  made  by  inclosing  common 
thick  paper  between  sheets  of  white  or  coloured 
papers  of  the  required  quality. 

cardboard-press,  *.  A  press  having  a 
pair  of  rolls  adapted  to  be  closed  together  with 
great  force,  and  used  to  smooth  and  polish 
sheets  of  card  passed  therethrough. 

card  -ed,  330.  par.  4  a.    [CARD  (2),  ».] 

*  card  -er  (1),  ».    [CARD  (1),  v.]    One  who  Is 

addicted  to  card-playing,  a  gambler. 

"...  coggers,  carders,  dicers,  sellers  of  lands,  and 
bank-routs,  Fssewe  out  of  that  lake  and  filthy  poddell." 
—  Woolton :  Chriitian  Manual,  sign.  L  vi.,  1678. 

card  er  (2),  *.  &  o.     [CARD  (2),  v.] 

A.  A*  subst. :  One  who,  or  an  Instrument 
which,  cards  wool. 

"  The  clothiers  all  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers." 

Shakctp. :  Henry  Vllt.,  1 1 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  subjoined  compound). 

carder-bee,  s.  A  social  bee,  Bombus 
muitconim,  found  wild  in  West  Europe.  It  is 
yellow  in  colour.  It  cards  or  teases  out  the 
moss  or  other  material  to  be  used  in  making 
its  nest  comfortable.  A  file  of  carder-bees 
stand  out  in  a  line  from  their  nest ;  the  first 
takes  a  piece  of  moss,  teases  it  with  its  fore 
legs,  then  pushing  it  under  the  body  to  the 
next  bee.  This  second  one  picks  it  up  and 
repeats  the  process.  So  does  the  next  and  the 
next,  till  the  last  of  the  file  pushes  the 
carded  moss  under  its  body  into  the  nest. 
The  bee  is  one  of  the  common  British  species. 
One  who  removes  its  nest  to  a  box  among 
flowers  outside  his  window,  and  strews  moss 
loosely  about,  can  see  the  whole  carding  pro- 
cess carried  out  before  his  eyes. 

car  -di-a,  *.    [Gr.  (topha  (kardia)  =  the  heart.] 
Anat. :   The  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
where  the  oesophagus  enters  it, 

car '  -dl  -  i c,  *  car '  di  ack,  *  car'  di  aclic, 
*  car  di-ako,  car  di-a-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
cardiaque ;  Lat.  cardiacus;  "Gr.  xapitoKcfc  (kar- 
diakos)  =  pertaining  to  the  heart ;  (capita 
(kardia)  =  the  heart.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  heart.  [CAR- 
DIAC-WHEEL.] 


IL  Technically: 

1.  A  natomy : 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heart. 

"  These  Impulses  act  through  the  cardia 
Todd  i  Bowman :  Phi/sM.  A  iiat..  vol.  i.,  ch.  7. 

(2)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  stomach.     (Dunylison,  Webster.) 

2.  Med. :  Applied  to  medicines  which  act  as 
stimulants  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  heart 
through  the  stomach  ;  cordial,  stimulant. 

"The  stomachiclc,  cardiac*,  and  diuretick  qu»litl« 
of  this  fountain  .  .  ."—Bithop  Berkeley :  Sirit,  }  «4. 
B.  As  substantive : 
1.  Medical : 

(1)  A  medicine  which  stimulates  by  exciting 
the  action  of  the  heart  through  the  stomach  ; 
a  cordial,  stimulant 

(2)  A  cardiacle. 

"A  cardiakylle  or  cardlaJce;  cardia,  cardiaca."-- 
Cathol.  A  nalicum. 

*2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  Cardiacke)  :  A  plant, 
Alliaria  officinalis. 

*  cardiac-passion,  s.  A  disorder  of 
the  stomach,  now  called  heartburn  (q.v.). 

cardiac- wheel, «. 

Mech.  :  A  heart-shaped  wheel,  acting  as  a 
cam.  [HEART-WHEEL.) 

*  car   di  acke,  s.    [CARDIAC,  B.  2.] 

car  di  a  clc,  *  car  dy-a  cle,  *  car- 
di-a-kylle,  s.  [CARDIAC,  a.]  A  disorder 
or  disease  of  the  heart. 

"  Cardyacl*.    Cardiaca."— Prompt.  Part. 
"  I  have  almost  y-caught  a  cardiacle ; 

By  corpus  booties,  but  I  have  triiicle." 
Chaucer :  The  Prologe  of  the  Pardoner,  l:!,728-». 

car  di  a  dse,  *.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cardi(um), 
the  typical  genus,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufif.  -cuke.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  the  acephalous  Testacese, 
with  equivalve,  convex,  bivalve  shells,  having 
salient  summits  curved  towards  the  hinge, 
which,  when  viewed  sideways,  give  them  the 
appearance  of  a  heart.  (Craig.)  [CARDIUM.] 

t  car-di-a'g'-ra'pli-tf,  s.  [Gr.  (capita  (kardia) 
=  the  heart,  ypaQi)  (gruphl)  =  a  writing,  trea- 
tise ;  •ypdifuo  (grapho)  =  to  write.  ] 

Anat.  :  An  anatomical  description  of  the 
heart 

car  di  ai'-gi  a  (Lat.),  ear'-dl-Sl-gy  (Eng\ 
s.  [Gr.  (capita (kardia)  =  heart ;  oAyos  (algos)— 
pain,  from  a\ye<a  (algeff)  =  to  suffer  pain.] 

Med. :  The  medical  term  for  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  heartburn,  a  form  of  indiges- 
tion in  which  there  is  excessive  acidity  and 
flatulence  of  the  stomacli,  attended  frequently 
with  considerable  pain  and  discomfort 
[HEARTBURN.] 

"Cardialgil  chiefly  occurs  during  the  period  ol 
digestion  .  .  ."-Copland:  Practical  Medicine  (InM- 
gettion). 

t  car-di-aT-$iC,  a.  [Eng.  cardMg(y) ;  -ic.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  cardialgia  or  heartburn. 

car  di  an'-dra,  ».  [Gr.  (capita  (kardia)  —  a 
heart.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrangeucese,  consisting 
of  a  single  species  from  Japan.  It  is  a  shrub  • 
the  anthers  are  heart-shaped,  whence  its  name* 

car-df-el-CO'-sIs,  ».     [Gr.  (capita  (Icardia)  = 
the  heart  ;  <'\«UHTI«   (lielkititt)  =  suppuration, 
ulceration.) 
Med. :  Suppuration  of  the  heart. 

car-dl-eur-ys'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  Capita  (kardia) 
=  the  heart ;  tvpvs  (e  writs)  =  broad.] 
Meil. :  A  morbid  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

car  di  nnl,  *  car-den-alle,  '  car  dcn- 
alc,  a.  &"s.  (Fr.  cardinal;  Lat  cardinal^; 
from  cardo  =  a  hinge.  .A  letter,  professing 
to  have  been  penned  by  Pop-  Anacletus  I.,  in 
the  first  century,  but  in  icality  forged  in  the 
ninth,  says  : — "  Apostolica  sedes  cardo  et  en  put 
omnium  Ecclesiarum  a  Domino  est  cons-tituta; 
et  sicut  cardine  ostium  regitur,  sic  hujns  S. 
Sedis  auctoritate  omnt-s  Eccletfise  regunttir." 
=  "The  Apostolic  chair  has  been  constituted 
by  the  Lord  the  hinge  and  head  of  all  the 
Churches  ;  and  as  a  door  is  controlled  by  its 
hinge,  so  all  Churches  are  governed  by  this 
Holy  Chair."  Pope  Leo  IX.  points  out  the 
relation  in  which  the  word  cardinal  stood  to 
the  idea  of  a  hinge :— "  Clerici  suinmae  Sedis 
Cardinales  dlcuntur,  cardini  utique  illi  quo 
caetera  moventur  vicinum  adhserenUjs. "— "  The 
clerics  of  the  supreme  Chair  are  called  Cardi- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wflf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  e.    ey = a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Hals,  as  undoubtedly  adhenng  more  nearly  to 
tnat  hinge  by  which  all  things  are  moved."— 
(Trench :  On  the  Study  of  Words,  2nd  ed.,  pp. 
W.  77.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  on  which  a  thing  or  matter  revolves 
or  depends  ;  most  important,  chief,  principal. 

2.  Of  a  deep  red  colour,   less  vivid   than 
scarlet.    (Used  also  substantively.) 

"...  holy  men  1  thought  ye, 
Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues; 
But  cardinal  sins,  aiid  huiluw  hearts,  I  fear  ye." 

dhalcet/j. :  Henry  Ylll.,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Church  Hist. :  The  highest  dignitary  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  Pope. 
They  are  seventy  in  number,  in  allusion  to 
the  seventy  disciples  sent  out  by  our  Lord, 
and  have  the  right  of  electing  the  Pope.  They 
include  six  cardinal  bish- 
ops, fifty  cardinal  priests, 
and  fourteen  cardinal 
deacons,  who  constitute 
the  sacred  college,  and  are 
chosen  by  the  Pope.  The 
dress  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red 
cassock,  a  rochet,  a  short 
purple  mantle,  and  a  red 
hat,  to  show  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  for  the  Holy 
See.  Before  the  reign  of 
NicolausII.  intheeleventh 
century,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs were  elected  by  the 
whole  clergy  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  by  the  promin- 
ent laity — nay,  even  by  the 
body  of  the  citizens.  This 
pontiff  transferred  the 
election  primarily  to  the  cardinals,  the  other 
parties  signifying  their  assent,  and,  finally, 
Alexander  III.,  in  the  Third  Lateral)  Council 
(A.D.  1179),  limited  the  election  to  the  car- 
dinals, two-thirds  of  whom  must  vote  for  the 
person  elected.  This  is  the  method  of  election 
which  still  prevails. 

"Good  fathei  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen." 

Skab'tp. :  King  Join,  Iii.  L 

*  2.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  red  cloak  worn  by  women, 
and  so  called  from  a  supposed  resemblance  in 
form  or  colour  to  a  cardinal's  cape. 

"  Now  duffle  cardinal*  beg!!!  to  have  the  ascendant." 
—P.  Kirkmichael .  Buijt.  Statat.  Ace.,  xii.  488. 

cardinal-beetle,  »•. 
Entom. :  Pyrochroa  coccinea. 
cardinal-bird,  s.  [CARDINAL-GROSBEAK.] 
cardinal-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (I)  Lobelia  cardinalis  ;  (2)  Cleome  ear- 
dinalis. 

cardinal-grosbeak,  >•. 

Ornith. :  A  bird  (Cardinalis  virginianus),  a 
native  of  North  America,  also  called  the  Car- 
dinal-bird. It  belongs  to  the  Coccothraustinse 
or  Grosbeaks,  a  sub-family  of  the  Fringillidae. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its 'bright  scarlet  plum- 
age and  crested  head.  The  male  has  a  loud, 
clear  note. 

cardinal-numbers,  *.  pi.  The  num- 
bers one,  two,  three,  &c.,  in  distinction  from 
the  ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

cardinal-points,  s.  pi.  The  four  points 
of  the  compass — east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

cardinal's  cap,  cardinal-flower,  & 

Bot.  :  Lobelia  cardinalis,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  in  colour  to  a  cardinal's  hat. 

"  The  species  are,  1.  Greater  rammons,  with  a  crim- 
soli  spiked  flower,  commonly  called  the  scarlet  ctrrdi- 
nal's  flower.  2.  The  blue  cardinal's  Jtower."— Miller. 

cardinal-teeth,  s.  pi. 

ConchoL  :  Those  teeth  placed  immediately 
behind  the  bases,  and  between  the  lateral 
teeth,  where  such  exist ;  central  teeth,  those 
immediately  below  the  umbo,  as  in  the  com- 
mon cockle,  Cardium  edulis. 

•  car  -din-al-ate,  v.  t.  [CARDINALATE,  ».]  To 
raise  to  the" rank  of  cardinal. 

"  What  though  it  were  granted  that  Panovantan  was 
mrdinala'ed  by  au  intruding  pope?"— Bishop  nail: 
Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  §  20. 

car -din-al-ate,  s.  [Fr.  cardinalat;  Lat  car- 
dinalatus.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  cardinal ; 
cardinalship. 

"An  ingenious  cavalier,  hearing  that  an  old  friend 
ol  his  was  advanced  to  a  cnrdinalate,  went  to  con- 
gratulate his  eminence  upon  his  new  honour." — 
L'Et'.range. 


t  car-din  al-i-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Bng. 
cardiiwl  ;  -itiat.]  Of  the  rank  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  cardinal. 

"He  raised  him  to  thi  cardinnlUial  dignity."— 
Wurman  :  Lines  of  four  Last  J'opes. 

t  car'-din-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  cardinal;  -iz«.] 
To  raise  to  the  office  or  dignity  of  cardinal. 

"  He  hath,  above  the  want  of  carnal  popes,  cardinal- 
ittd  divers,  to  the  bolstering  up  of  the  Borghesiau 
faction."—  Sheldon  :  Miracles  of  A  ntichrist,  p.  30«, 

•  car  -din-al-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  carnal  ;  -ly.]  A 
corruption  of  carnally. 

"  Bib.  Marry,  sir.  by  my  wife  ;  who,  if  she  had  been 
a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been  accused 
ication,  adultery,  and  all  nucleanliness  there."— 
:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 


aeip.  :      easure   or     easure,     .    . 

car  -din-al  ship,  s.  [Eng.  cardinal;  -ship.] 
The  office'  or  rank  of  a  cardinal.  (Bp.  Hall.) 

*  car'-dlhg  (1),  *  car  '-dyng,  pr.  par.  ,  o.  ,  &  s. 
[CARD  (1),  v.~\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  playing  at  cords  ; 
gambling. 

"Caylys,  cardyny  and  haserdy."—  Rfliq.  Antig., 
a  224. 

"  Carding  and  dicing  have  a  sort  of  good  fellows  also 
going  commonly  in  their  company,  as  blind  fortune, 
stumbling  chance,  Ac."  —  Atcham  :  Toxophilut. 

card  -ing  (2),  car  -d^nge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
[CARD  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :    (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  combing,  cleaning, 
and  preparing  wool,  &c.,  for  spinning. 

"  A  Cardynge  :  carptorium.  "  —  Cat  hoi.  A  nglicwn. 

2.  A  roll  of   wool  as  it  comes  from  the 
carding-machine. 

carding  machine. 

Woollen  Mamif.  :  A  machine  for  combing, 
cleansing,  and  preparing  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
or  cotton  for  spinning.  In  1748  Lewis  Paul 
patented  two  different  machines  for  carding. 
They  wer«  not  brought  into  extensive  use  ; 
and  twelve  years  afterwards  Hargreaves 
brought  out  a  similar  invention  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  of  Bamber 
Bridge,  grandfather  of  the  famous  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Arkwright  subsequently  introduced  im- 
provements. The  invention  of  the  carding- 
machine  has  been  of  immense  importance  to 
this  country. 

car-dln'-I-a,  «.  [From  Lat.  cardo  (genit.  car- 
dinis)  =  a  lunge.] 

Pakeont.:  Agenusof  shells.family  Cyprinidse. 
No  recent  species.  Fossil  ranging  from  the  Si- 
lurian to  the  Inferior  Oolite  71,  not  counting 
the  sub-genus  Anthracosia,  of  which  there  are 
forty  species,  extending  from  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian to  the  Carboniferous  period  inclusive. 
Anthracosia  is  the  "  mussel  "  of  the  "  mussel- 
band,"  which,  in  some  places,  constitutes  a 
marked  feature  of  the  carboniferous  strata. 
(Woodward  &  Tote.) 

car-di-o-car'-pon,  s.  [From  Gr.  Kap&ta  (kar- 
dia)  =  heart,  and  icapir<k  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Palceont.  :  A  heart-shaped  fruit,  probably 
gymnospermous,  found  in  the  Carboniferous 
and  Devonian  rocks. 

*  car-dl-og'-raph-jf,  *•    [CAKDIAORAPHY.] 

car'-dl-oid,  s.  [From  Gr.  KapSia.  (kardia)  = 
the  heart  ;  and  sutf.  -oid.] 

Math.  :  An  algebraic  curve,  so  named  by 
Castellani,  from  its  resemblance  in  figure  to  a 
heart. 

*  car-di-6T-*-g&  s.    [From  Gr.  (capita  (kar- 
dia) =  the  heart  ;  and  Aoyc*   (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course, treatise.] 

A^  it.  :  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  heart 
and  its  diseases. 

t  car-dl-Sm'-et-rjf,  «.  [From  Gr.  «cap6ia 
(kardia)  =  the  heart  ;  and  utrpov  (metrnn)  =. 
a  measure.] 

Med.  :  The  approximate  measurement  of 
the  heart  of  the  living  subject,  by  percussion 
or  auscultation. 

car-di-£  pnen-mat  -ic  (p  silent),  o.  [Gr. 
KapSia  (kardia)  =  the  heart,  and  Eng.  pneu- 
matic (q.v.).] 

PhysioL  :  Having  relation  both  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  air  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes. 


car-di  d-spaf  mum,  «.  [From  Gr.  captt* 
(kardia)  »•  the  heart  ;  and  eriripna.  (sperma)  = 
seed  ;  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  heart- 
shaped  scars  on  the  seed  at  the  point  of 
attachment. 

IM.  :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Sa- 
pindaceae  (Soapworts).  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  climbing  shrubs,  or  herbs,  mostly  annuals, 
haying  tendrils  like  the  vine.  The  leaves  are 
twice  ternate  or  very  compound,  and  the  leaf- 
lets vary  much  in  form.  There  are  upwards 
of  a  dozen  species  known,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  natives  of  South  America.  The 
Common  Heart-seed  (Cardiospermum  halica- 
cabum),  also  called  Winter-cherry  or  Heart- 
pea,  is  a  widely  distributed  plant,  found  in 
all  tropical  countries.  In  the  Moluccas  the 
leaves  are  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable, 
and  on  the  Malabar  coast  are  used  with  castor- 
oil,  and  taken  internally  for  lumbago,  4c. 
The  root  is  laxative,  diuretic,  and  demulcent 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 


,   s.     [Gr.  xapSia  (kardia)  — 
a  heart  ;  TOUT)  (tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  ti^vta  (temnS) 
—  to  cut.] 
Surg.  :  Dissection  of  the  heart 

car-di-so  -ma,  s.      [Gr.  napiia.  (kardia)  =  • 
heart  ;  <rw^a  (soma)  =  the  body.] 


car-dls'-sa,  s.  [Gr.  KapSia.  (kardia)  —  a  heart.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  bivalve-shelled  mol- 
lusca,  allied  to  the  Cardium  ;  the  shell  is  heart- 
shaped,  and  excessively  compressed  ;  the  an- 
terior side  truncate  and  often  concave ; 
posterior  side  rounded.  (Craig.) 

Car-di'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  xopii'a  (kardia)  —  the 
heart.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mollusca,  belonging  to 
the  family  Cyprinidse ;  shell  bivalve,  cardi- 
fonn,  subtransverse,  ribbed  ;  cardinal  teeth, 
1 — o,  or  2 — 1  ;  lateral.  1—1.  Recent  species 
known,  fifty-four,  chiefly  from  tropical  seas; 
fossil  170,  from  the  Trias  onward. 

car-dl  -tiS,  s.  [Gr.  itap&ia.  (kardia)  —  the 
heart,  and  med.  suff.  -ttis,  expressing  inflam- 
mation.] 

Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
and  endocardium,  the  serous  membranes 
which  invest  the  heart  and  line  its  cavities. 
Carditia  is  usually  the  sequel  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, of  which  'it  is  a  dangerous  complica- 
tion, and  it  is  then  called  rheumatic  carditis. 

car'-di-um  s.  [Gr.  napSia.  (kardia)  =  the 
heart  ;  from  the  shape.  ] 

Zool. :  The  Cockle.  A  genus  of  testaceous 
animals,  having  the  shell  bivalve,  yentricose, 
the  umbones  prominent,  the  margins  crenu- 
lated.  Cardium  edule  is  the  Cockle  (q.v.); 
C.  aculeatum,  the  Great  Prickly  Cockle.  There 
are  200  recent  species  known  and  300  fossil, 
the  latter  from  the  Upper  Silurian  onward. 

car-doon ,  s.    [Sp.  cardan ;  Fr.  card/on  k  char- 
don  ;  from  Lat.  carduus  =  a  thistle.] 
Bot. :  A  plant,  Cynara  cardxnculus,  of  tk* 


CARDOON. 
L  Flowers  I  Leal 

sub-order  Cynarocephalae,  resembling  the  arti- 
choke. The  blanched  leaves  and  leaf-stalto 
are  eaten  in  salads. 

"In  consequence,  there  were  immense  beds  of  Uw 
histle,  as  well  as  of  the  cardotn,"—  Dantin  :  Voyaft 


boil,  bd^:  pout,  jowl:  cat,  fell,  chorus, .fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-Cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -?ion  -  shun,     -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus .     -ble,  -de,  fee.  =  bel,  oeL 
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cardow— career 


ear-dow,  cnr'-<low,  v.t.  [Jamieson  sug- 
gests Fr.  cuir  —  leather,  and  duire  =  to 
fashion,  frame.]  To  botch,  to  mend,  to  patch, 
as  a  tailor.  (Used  in  Tweeddale.) 

car'-dow-er,  «.  [Scotch  cardow;  -er.]  A 
botcher  or  mender  of  old  clothes. 

card  -this  tie,  *  carde  this  tie  (tie  as 
el),  s.     [Lat.  carduus  =  a  thistle,  and  Eng. 
thistle.} 
Dot. :  A  plant,  LHspsacus  sylvestris.    (Lyte.) 

car-du-a'-ce'-SB,  *.  pi  [Lat.  cardu(us)  =  a 
thistle  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Sot. :  The  Thistles,  a  sub-order  of  asteroid 
or  composite  plants,  of  which  the  Carduus,  or 
Thistle,  is  the  type. 

*  oar-due,  s.  [Lat.  carduus.]  A  thistle, 
teazle. 

"A  eardue,  ether  a  tasil  .  .  .  sente  to  the  cedre  of 
the  Liban  and  wide,  .  .  ."—Wyctifti:  2  Paralip., 
xxv.  18.  (Purvey.) 

car-du-e'-lis,  ».  [Lat.  carduelis,  from  car- 
duus =  a  thistle,  from  its  being  the  food  of 
the  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Fringillidae, 
and  sub-family  Fringillinae  (True  Finches). 
Carduelis  elegant  is  the  Goldfinch.  It  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  our  birds.  [GOLDFINCH.]  C.  ca.na.ria  is  the 
Canary-bird  [CANARY],  and  C.  spinus  the 
Aberdevine  or  Siskin  (q.v.). 

car  dun  <jeT-lus,  *.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat. 
carduus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  the  thistle  group  of  Com- 
posite. Nine  species  are  known,  all  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  district.  Some  are  stem- 
less  herl>s,  others  grow  to  a  height  of  from 
one  to  two  feet. 

car  du  iis, ».    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  The  Thistle,  a  genus  of  composite 
plants,  comprising  numerous  species,  many 
of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  About  100 
rpecies  are  known.  Carduus  lanceolatus  (Spear 
Thistle),  is  the  emblem  of  Scotland  and  the 
badge  of  the  clan  Stewart.  C.  marianus  is 
the  Holy  Thistle. 

carduus  benedictns, *.  [Lat.  bcne'l  ic- 
tus =  blessed  ;  benedico  =  to  bless.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  the  Blessed  Thistle,  so  called 
from  its  supposed  extreme  efficacy  in  many 
diseases.  The  leaves  were  used  ill  medicine 
as  a  stomachic  and  diaphoretic. 

Care,  *  kare,  *.  &  a..  [A.S.  cea.ru,  cam ;  0. 8. 
&  Goth,  kara ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fcara ;  cha.ro,  —  sor- 
row, lamentation  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  karn  =  to  la- 
ment.] 

A.  A i  substantive  : 
*  1.  Sorrow,  grief. 

"Profit  of  berthe i«  sorwe  and  core  in  lynynge."— 
Trnita.  ii.  215. 

••  IJir  rewed  of  bir  self  fol  a«re 
And  bauid  (or  bir  sin  slik  kare." 

Metrical  UomUiei,  p.  IS. 

X.  Solicitude,  anxiety,  concern. 

"  I  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 
On  any  shore,  since  Qod  U  there." 

Camper :  The  Soul  that  Loeei  God. 

3.  Caution,  heed  (especially  in  the  phrases, 
to  luu-e  a  care,  to  take  care). 

"  My  lady  prays  you  to  have  a  care  of  him.  "—Shaketp.  : 
Twelfth  N.gM,  lit.  4. 

"King  Olaf.  have  a  caret'— Carlylt:  fferoet  and 
Bero-toorthip,  IccU  1. 

4.  Rt.-ganl,  charge,  solicitude  for,  oversight. 
"  If  we  believe  that  there  U  a  Qod,  that  takes  care  of 

U,  .  .  ."—Tiilutton. 

"...    we.  and  our  affair*. 

Are  part  of  a  Jehovah's  caret." 
Covper :  A  Poetical  Epit  le  to  Lady  A  ml  en. 

5.  The  object  of  one's  regard  or  solicitude. 

"Flushed  were  his  cheeks,  and  glowing  were  his  eyes  : 
Is  she  thy  care  ?  U  si.e  thy  care  I  ho  cries." 

Dryden  :  Viryil ;  Ed,  x.  M. 
"Our  father*  live  (oiir  first  mo»t  tender  care), 
Thy  good  Meticetlux  breathe.1  the  vital  air. 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad \i\.  1». 

6.  It  is  vaguely  used  in  the  sense  of  inclina- 
tion or  desire. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  care, 
tf'licitude,  and  anxiety:  "  These  terms  express 
mental  pain  in  different  degrees ;  care  less 
than  solicitude,  and  IPSS  than  anriety.  Care 
consists  of  thought  and  feeling ;  solicitude  and 
anxiety  of  feeling  only.  Care  respects  the 
pant,  present, and  future:  mUcihidf.  and  anxiety 
•••  •  "  <1  the  present  nnd  future.  Curt  i»  directed 
1  nils  the  present  nnd  nlwnt.,  near  or  at  n 
Uiaiance  .  solicitwle  ami  anxiety  are  employed 


about  that  which  is  absent  and  at  a  certain 
distance.  We  are  careful  about  the  means ; 
solicitous  and  aitxiovs  about  the  end  ;  we  are 
solicitous  to  obtain  e.  good  ;  we  are  anxious  to 
avoid  an  evil.  The  cures  of  a  parent  exceed 
every  other  in  their  weight  He  has  an  un- 
ceasing solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  exj>eriences  many  an  anxious  thought 
lest  all  his  care  should  be  lost  upon  them." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates    between   care, 
concern,  and  regard  : — "  Care  and  concern  con- 
sist both  of  thought  and  feeling,  but'  the  latter 
has  less  of  thought  than  feeling  ;  regard  con- 
sists of  thought  only.      We  care  for  a  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  our  exertions ;  we  con- 
cern ourselves  about  a  thing  when  it  engages 
our  attention  ;  we  have  regard  for  a  thing  on 
which  we  set  some  value  and  bestow  some  re- 
flection. Care  is  altogether  an  active  principle  ; 
the  careful  man  leaves  no  means  untried  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  object ;  care  actuates  him  to 
personal  endeavours  ;  it  is  opposed  to  negli- 
gence.   Concern  is  not  so  active  in  its  nature  ; 
the  person  who  is  concerned  will  be  contented 
to  see  exertions  made  by  others  ;  it  is  opposed 
to  indifference.    Regard  is  only  a  sentiment  of 
the  mind  ;  it  may  lead  to  action,  but  of  itself 
extends  no  farther  than  reflection.    The  busi- 
ness of  life  is  the  subject  of  care ;  religion  is 
the  grand  object  of  concern ;  the  esteem  of 
others  is  an  object  of  regard." 

(3)  In  his  view  the  following  is  the  difference 
between  care,  charge,  and  management : — "  Care 
will  include  both  charge  andmanagement ;  but, 
in  the  strict  sense,  it  comprehends  personal 
labour ;  charge  involves  responsibility ;  manage- 
ment includes  regulation  and  order.  .    .    .  Care 
is  employed  in  menial  occupations,  charge  in 
matters  of  trust  and  confidence  ;  management 
in  matters  of  business  and  experience.    The 
servant  has  care  of  the  cattle  ;  an  instructor 
has  the  charge  of  youth  ;  a  clerk  has  the  man- 
agement  of  a  business."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(4)  For  the  distinction   between  care  and 
heed,  see  HEED. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 
T  Compounds  of  obvious    signification : — 
Care-crazed,  care-defying,  care-encumbered,  care- 
killing,  care-untroubled,  care-wounded. 

Care  bed  lair :  A  disconsolate  situation  ;  as 
"  lying  in  the  bed  of  care." 

"  Her  heart  was  like  to  lonp  out  at  her  raon', 
In  care-beat  lair  for  three  lam?  hours  she  lay." 
Run :  Helenore,  p.  56. 

care-cake,  car-cake,  *  ker  caik,  s. 

A  kind  of  small  cake  baked  with  eggs,  and 
eaten  on  Fastem's  een  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland. 

"  The  dame  was  still  busy  broiling  car-cakes  on  the 
girdle,  .  .  ."—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

*  Care  Sonday,  s.    According  to  Bellen- 
den,  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  Good 
Friday  ;  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent ;   Passion 
Sunday. 

"  Thus  entrtt  prince  James  in  Scotland,  ft  come  on 
Care  Sandny  in  Leuteru  to  Edinburgh."— Dellend.  : 
Cron.,  xvii.  1. 

care-taker,  *.  One  put  in  charge  of  a 
house  or  other  property  to  tike  care  of  it. 

*  care-tuned,  a.    Influenced   or  set  in 
motion  by  anxiety. 

"More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege, 
Thau  can  my  care-tune  I  tongue  deliver  him." 
Shaketp. :  Rich.  II.,  ill  -. 

care-worn,  careworn,  o.     Worn  out 

with  care  ;  anxious. 

'•At  the  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance  thought- 
ful and  careworn." 

Longfellow:  Eaangrline,  ii.  2. 

care  (1),  *  kare,  v.i.  &  t.    [CARE,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  troubled,  or  grieved ;  to  be  in 
trouble  or  grief. 

"  For  hire  love  y  carke  aut  care." 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  M. 

2.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  about  any- 
thing. 


"Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally  cared 
very  little  what  they  thought  of  him. "— JVocau&ur: 
Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  U. 

3.  With  for  : 

(I)  To  have  a  liking,  affection,  or  desire  for 
anything. 

"The  remarks  are  introduced  by  a  compliment  to  the 
works  of  an  author,  who.  I  am  sure,  wou'd  not  en  e  for 
being  praised  at  the  expense  of  another  •  reputation." 
—Addivm. 


_(2)  To  take  care  for,  be  anxious  about. 

"...  Knrei  nought  for  your  kyng." 

Aluaander(eA  Skeat).  5*8. 

"...  not  care  for  us  ;  neither  if  half  of  ut  die,  will 
they  care  for  us.  —2  .Sam.,  xviii.  ;;. 

(3)  To  be  influenced  by  respect  or  fear  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

"...  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  cirert 
/or  no  man  .  .  .'—Mark,  xii  it. 

4.  To  be  inclined  or  disposed  towards  any- 
thing, to  be  solicitous  or  desirous  of  anything. 

"  Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind. 

Or  the  new  sea  explore."  Waller. 

"  She  cried,  •  I  core  not  to  be  wife.'  " 

Trnnirton  :  Elaine,  933. 

*  B.  Reflexive :  To  trouble,  worry  oneself. 

"Therof  ne  core  the  nought" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.2MI 

*C.  Transitive: 

1.  To  regard,  to  care  for.    (Scotch.) 

"He  will  aither  Vave  it,  or  els  fight  with  you,— for 
he  care*  you  not  m  his  just  quarrell."— Pitscottit: 
Cron..  p.  SOI. 

2.  To  store  with  care,  to  preserve  carefully. 

"  The  way  to  make  honour  last  is  to  do  by  it  as  men 
do  by  rich  jewels,  not  incoiumun  them  to  the  everyday 
eye.  but  tar*  them  up.  and  wear  them  but  on  festival!.* 
—  fellham.Kesalfet.lli.  (Latham.', 

care  (2),  v.t.    [CAIR.] 

1.  To  drive.    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  rake.    (Scotch.) 

car-e  en,  *  car-i'ne,  v.t.  &  {.  [O.  Fr.  carint ; 
Fr.  carene;  Lat.  cariiia  =  a  keel;  O.  Fr.  co- 
riner  ;  Fr.  carener  —  to  careen.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cause  a  ship  to  heel  over, 
or  lie  on  one  side,  so  as  to  show  the  keel,  for 
the  purpose  of  caulking,  cleaning,  or  repairing. 

"...  he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  careen  a 
single  ship."— Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  operation  described  in  I. 

"  We  careen'd  at  the  Marina."— Bumpier  •'  \~oyaaet, 
vol.  ii.,  c.  13. 

*  2.  To  be  inclined  to  one  side. 

"The  fleet  careen'd,  the  wind  propitious  fill'd 
The  swelling  sails." 

fili'-nstone  :  Love  and  Honour. 

*  car-een' -age,  s.  [Fr.  carenage  =  (1)  the 
act  of  c.treenmg ;  (2)  a  dock  or  place  for 
careening.] 

1.  A  place  for  careening  vessels. 

2.  The  expense  of  careening  vessels. 

car  e'ened,  *  car  i  ned,  pa.  par.  &  a  [CA- 
REEN, «.] 

"  She's  come  to  moorage — 
To  lie  aside  until  carin'd." 

(Mia  Sacra  (Poemi),  p.  1(2  :  IMS. 

car-een'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CAREEN,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  The  act  or  process  of  causing  a  ship 
to  incline  over  to  one  side  ;  the  operation  of 
exposing  a  part  of  a  ship's  bottom  by  a  pur- 
chase applied  to  the  masts  to  tilt  them  later- 
ally from  the  perpendicular.  It  was  careening 
that  upset  the  "  Royal  George "  in  1782  at 
Spithead.  (Knight.) 

ca-re'er,  s.  [Ital.  camera  =  a  race-course; 
"Fr.  carriere  =  "  an  highway,  rode  or  streete  ; 
also,  a  carcere  on  horseback."  (Cotgrave.) 
From  O.  Fr.  cariere  =  a  road  for  carrying ; 
carier  =  to  carry,  transport  in  a  car  ;  Low 
Lat.  carnts  =  a  car.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  A  race-course  ;  the  course  on  which  a 
race  is  run. 

"  They  bad  run  themselves  too  far  out  of  breath,  to 
go  buck  again  the  same  career.  "—Sidney. 

2.  A  race,  a  course,  swift  motion. 

"  To  give  the  rein,  and,  in  the  full  career. 
To  draw  the  certain  sword,  or  send   the    point*! 
spear."  Prior. 

"  Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  rarrtr." 

Scott :  Lay  a/ the  Lau  Hinttrel,  i  v.  SI 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  rapid  course. 

"  What  rein  con  hold  licentious  wickedness. 
When  down  the  hill  be  holds  bis  fierce  cureerl* 
Shaketp. :  Den.  I'.,  iL.  t 

2.  A  course  or  line  of  life  ;  conduct 

"  But  know  that  Wrath  divine,  when  most  sever*, 
Makes  Justice  still  th«  guide  of  his  career." 

Cowpcr  :  EzpottuHation,  TIB. 

".  .  .  the  new  careen  which  open  to  the  classes 
which  once  pave  us  soldiers  and  sailors,  .  .  ."—Timet, 
Nov.  llth.  187«. 

B.  Falconry:  A  flight  or  tour  of  the  bird, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cab,  euro,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.  qn  =  Inn 
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about  120  yards ;    if  it  mount  higher.  It  is 
called  a  double  career  ;  if  less,  a  demi-ca>  eer. 

ea-re'er,  v.i.     [CAREER,  s.]    To  move  or  run 
"very  rapidly. 

"  Sounds,  too.  had  come  In  midnight  blast, 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  beuharrow  *  shingly  side." 

Hcott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ill.  T. 

ca-re'er-ing,  ca-re'er-ln',pr.  par.,  a.,  adv., 
&  s.    [CAREER,  v.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"[Their]  wings  were  set  with  eyes ;  with  eyes  the  wheels 
Of  beryl,  aud  careering  flres  between. 

Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  76«. 

C.  As  adv. :  Cheerfully.    (Scotch.) 

"  Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  struut. 
They  parted  aff  careerin'." 

Burnt:  Halloween,  23. 

D.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  moving  or  runuing 
very  rapidly. 

care  ful,  'car'-ful,  "care'-fulle,  a.  [Eng. 
care;  -jul(l).'] 

*  1.  Of  things :  Causing  or  accompanied  by 
care,  trouble,  or  anxiety. 

"Thei  craked  the  couruales  with  carefull  dyntes." 
Alitaunde:  Nay..  29S. 

"By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height." 
Shaketp.  :  Kich.  111.,  i.  S. 

2.  Of  persons: 

*  (1)  Full  of  care,  trouble,  or  concern  ;  anxi- 
ous, solicitous. 

"  He  cryed  hym  after  with  careful  steuen." 

ear.  Eng.  AIM.  Puemt:  Cleanaea,  T70. 
"  God  kepe  the  prisoners  oat  of  sorwe,  for  earful  thay 
were  that  day."  Sir  Ferumbrat,  1.115. 

t  (2)  With  of,  for,  or  to :  Anxious,  studious, 
concerned. 

"  Behold,  thou  hast  been  carrfulfor  us  with  all  this 
care  ;  what  is  to  be  dune  for  thee  1  "—2  Kingt  iv.  13. 

"...  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  mat- 
ter."—flan,  iii.  16. 

(3)  Watchful,  circumspect  (with  t/X 

"  It  concerns  us  to  be  careful  qf  our  conversations." 
-Ray. 

(4)  Provident,  careful,  exact,  attentive,  heed- 

"  A  careful  student  he  ha/1  been 
Among  the  woods  and  hills." 

Wordiaorth :  Out;  and  the  Broom. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
careful,  cautious,  and  provident : — "  We  are 
careful  to  avoid  mistakes,  cautious  to  avoid 
danger,  provident  to  avoid  straits  and  difficul- 
ties. Care  is  exercised  in  saving  and  retaining 
what  we  have  ;  cantion  must  be  used  in  guard- 
ing against  the  evils  that  may  be ;  providence 
must  be  employed  in  supplying  the  good  or 
guarding  against  the  contingent  evils  of  the 
future.  Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  for  the  attainment 
of  an  end ;  a  carefiU  person  omits  nothing. 
Caution  consists  rather  in  abstaining  from 
action  ;  a  cautious  person  will  not  act  where 
he  ought  not.  Providence  respects  the  use  of 
things ;  it  is  both  care  and  emit  inn  in  the 
management  of  property  ;  a  provident  person 
acts  for  the  future  by  abstaining  for  the 
present"  (Crubb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  Careful  and  attentive  are  thus  distin- 
guished : — "  These  epithets  denote  a  fixed- 
ness of  mind  :  we  are  attentive  in  order  to 
understand  and  improve  ;  we  are  careful  to 
avoid  mistakes.  An  nttentice  scholar  profits 
by  what  is  told  him  in  learning  his  task  ;  a 
cartful  scholar  performs  his  exercises  cor- 
rectly. Attentive  respects  matters  of  judg- 
ment ;  care  relates  to  mechanical  action  :  we 
listen  attentively  ;  we  read  or  write  carefully." 

care  ful ly,  *  care  ful  liche,  *  car-ful- 
li,  adv.     [Eng.  careful ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  manner  exhibiting  care  or  anxiety. 

"  For  the  inhabitant  of  Maroth  waited  carefully  for 
good  .  .  .'-Hie.  i.  12. 

14  Carfulli  to  the  king  crtande  sche  said*." 

Will,  of  Palerne,  4.S47. 

2.  Attentively,  needfully,  cautiously,  with 
exactness  and  care. 

"  Sons,  let  It  be  your  charge,  as  It  is  ours. 
To  teud  the  emperor's  person  carefully.' 

Skatttp. :  Titiu  Amironicat,  11 J. 
"  Some  hundreds  of  athletic  youths,  carefully  selec- 
ted, were  set  apart,  .   .    . "— Macaulay :   ffltt.  Eng.. 
ch.  zxili. 

care  -fiil-ness,  *  care  -ful  nesse,  *  car- 
ful-ll&sse,  s.    [Eng.  careful;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Anxiety,  solicitude,  concern,  vigilance. 

"  Carefulness*.    Sotltcitude." —Paliyrare. 
"The  death  of  Belymos  was,  with  all  carefulneu, 
concealed  by  Ferhates."— K none*. 
2.  Exactness,  attention. 
*  car  eine.  s.    (CARRION.] 


care  -less,  *  care  -lesso,  *  care  -les,  a- 
[Bug.  cure;  and  -lets.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Free  from  care  or  solicitude ; 
unconcerned,  heedless,  thoughtless. 

"  If  you  return— ah  why  these  long  delays  ? 
foor  Sappuo  dies,  while  can-/.-*.  Hhauu  stays." 

Pope  :  Sappho  to  Phaon,  24S-9. 

"Dryden  .  .  .  sighed  for  the  golden  days  of  the 
cartleu  and  good-uatured  Charles."— Macaulat .  Mitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  vliL 

U  With  of  or  abmit  before  the  object  ne- 
glected or  disregarded. 

"He  Is  held 

In  silly  dotage  on  created  things, 
Careleu  of  their  Creator." 

Cowiier :  Tatt,  1.  MT. 

"  A  woman,  the  more  curious  she  is  about  her  face, 
la  coinmouly  the  more  carelat  about  her  house."— Ben 
Jonton. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Cheerful,  undisturbed. 

"  In  my  cheerful  morn  of  life. 
When  uurs'd  by  carelea  solitude  I  liv'd," 

Thornton 

"To  me  myself,  for  some  three  carelett  moons. 
The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart" 

Tennyson  :  The  Oardiner't  Daughter. 

(2)  Done  or  uttered  thoughtlessly,  or  with- 
out care. 

"  The  freedom  of  saying  as  many  carelett  things  as 
other  people,  without  being  so  severely  remarked 
upon.--/^. 

*  (3)  Not  according  to  art ;  rude. 

"  He  framed  the  carelea  rhyme.  "—Beattie. 

*  (4)  Not  cared  for ;  neglected. 

"  Their  many  wounds  and  cartletie  harmes." 

Spenter :  f.  Q..  IV.  IT.  3». 

careless-ordered,  a.    Laid  out  so  as  to 

look  carelessly  or  negligently  arranged. 

"All  round  a  careleti-orderel  garden." 

Tennyion  :  To  Maurice,  li. 

care'- less -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  careless;  -ly.]  In 
a  careless  manner,  without  care.  (Waller.) 

care  less  ness,  *  care  -les-nes,  s.   [Eng. 

careless  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  careless, 
or  without_,care  ;  heedlessness,  want  of  care, 
negligence.' 

"  I  who  at  sometimes  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelettnea  au<l  care." 

Pope :  Satiret,  vi.  291. 
"  And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carrletmeii  or  mirth." 
Byron :  A  tit  thou.  art  Dead,  at  Young  at  Fair. 

*  car'-en-cj',  s.     [Lat.  carentia,  neut.  pi.  of 
carem,  pr.  par.  of  careo  =  to  be  without,  to 
want.]    A  want,  lack. 

"This  sense  of  dereliction  and  carency  of  Divine 
favour  for  the  time,  it  was  the  Fathers  pleasure  to 
have  it  so."— Bp.  Sichardton:  On  the  Old  Tettament, 
IMS,  p.  185. 

*  car-en  e  (1),  s.  [Low  Lat.  carena.]  [QUARAN- 
TINE.]    A  fast  of  forty  days  on  bread  and 
water. 

t  ca-rene'  (2),  s.  [Lat.  carenum,  from  Gr. 
Kdpuivov  (karoiiwn),  Kdpvvov  (karunon).]  A 
sweet  wine  boiled  down. 

*  car -en-tane,  s.    [QUARANTINE.]    A  papal 
indulgence,  multiplying  the  remission  of  pen- 
ance by  forties. 

"In  the  church  of  St.  Vitus  and  Hodestns,  there 
are,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  seven  thousand  years, 
aud  seven  thousand  c<ir<-nt<mn  of  pardon."  — £p. 
Taylor :  Diuuarive  againt!  Popery. 

ca-ress',  v.t.  [CARESS,  s.  In  FT.  eartsser; 
Ital.  carezzare.] 

1.  Lit. :    To   fondle,   embrace,  treat   with 
kindness  and  affection. 

2.  Fig. :  To  court,  flatter. 

"  They  whom  the  world  careues  moat 

Have  no  such  privilege  to  boast" 
Cowper :   Olney  Hymiu,  zzz  viii.  ;  Looking  upward! 
in  a  Sturm. 

"All  political  parties  esteemed  and  careacd  him."— 
Jlacautay :  Bint.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  caress  and 
fondle  :—"  Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of 
endearment.  ...  We  caress  by  words  or 
actions;  we  fondle  by  actions  only."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ca  ress ,  s.  [Fr.  cams*  =  a  cheering,  cherish- 
ing ;  caresstr  =  to  cherish,  hug,  make  much 
of  (Cotgrave) ;  Ital.  carezza  ;  Low  Lat.  caritia 
=•  dearness,  value  ;  cams  =  dear,  valuable. 
Cf .  Ir.  cam  =  a  friend  ;  caraim  —  to  love.] 

1.  Lit. :  An  embrace,  a  fondling,  an  act  of 
affection  and  endearment. 

"  He,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  coDtutfal  carettft." 

Milton  :  Far.  Lott,  viii.  M. 

"  The  common  people  crowded  to  ga»  on  him  when- 
ever be  moved,  and  almost  stifled  him  with  rough 
atrettn" -Miica-ilae :  Hut.  Kng  .  ch.  xv. 

2.  Fig. :  Flattery,  courting. 


'.  .  .  he  exerted  Uims  If  to  win  by  indulgence  and 
carrun  the  beaiU  of  all  wbo  were  under  his  com- 
mand. "—  Jlacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

ca-res'sed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CARESS,  v.] 
ca-ress'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CARESS,  v.] 

A  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

"...  his  caretting  manners,  his  power  of  insinua- 
tion, .  .  ."—  Macaalaf  :  UM.  Bng..  ch.  xz. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  fondling  or  em- 
bracing ;  a  caress. 


-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  caressing  ;  -ly.) 
In  a  caressing  or  fond  manner  ;  fondly,  lov- 
ingly. 

"It  was  evidently  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  for 
•he  swain  about  the  new-comer  curettingly,  ,  .  .'— 
Darwin:  Descent  qf  Man  (1871k  pt  it,  ch.  xiv.,  voL  11.. 
p.  115. 

cSr'-et,  s.  [Lat.  caret;  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres. 
indie,  of  careo  =  to  be  wanting,  or  lacking.]  A 
mark  [A]  used  to  show  that  some  words  omitted 
in  the  line,  and  inserted  in  the  maigiu  or 
above  the  line,  should  be  read  in  that  place. 

car'  -ex  (pi.  car  -1-909,  used  in  speaking  of 
individuals  ot  the  genus),  s.  [Lat.  carex  =  a 
sedge,  a  rush.] 

Bo(.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  of  vhe  natural  order 
Cyperacese  (Sedges).  It  is  more  numerous  in 
British  species  than  any  other  genus,  nearly 
seventy  figuring  in  the  flora  of  Great  Britain. 
There  are  also  numerous  foreign  species  in 
cold,  damp  climates,  the  genus  Cyperus 
taking  the  place  of  Carex  in  the  tropics. 
Carices  are  innutritious  to  cattle.  Carex 
arenaria  binds  together  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore. Its  rootstock,  with  those  of  C.  dis- 
ticha  and  C.  hirta,  is  used  under  the  name  of 
German  sarsaparilla  in  skin  diseases  and  in 
secondary  syphilis,  being  reputed  to  be  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic.  The  Laplanders  protect 
their  hands  and  feet  against  frost-bites  by 
placing  the  leaves  of  C.  sylvatica  in  their  gloves 
and  shoes.  The  leaves  of  some  species  are 
used  for  tying  the  hops  to  the  poles  in  English 
hop-grounds,  and  in  Italy  they  are  placed  be- 
tween the  staves  of  wine  casks,  are  woven  over 
Florence  flasks,  and  sometimes  used  for  making 
chair  bottoms. 

car  -ey-a,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Carey, 
of  Seranipore,  an  Indian  botanist  and  mis- 
sionary. ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Barringtoniacese  or  Barringtoniads.  The 
species  are  trees  from  India  and  Australia. 
They  have  large-stalked,  serrate,  and  obovate 
leaves,  large  red  or  greenish-yellow  flowers,  in 
spikes  or  corymbs.  Careya  arborea  has  an  eat- 
able  fruit,  of  which,  however,  the  seeds  are 
suspicious.  Its  bark  is  made  into  rough  cord- 
age or  into  slow-matches  for  firelocks.  Its 
wood,  which  may  be  polished  like  mahogany, 
is  made  into  boxes,  &c.  The  hark  of  C. 
sphcerica,  a  Malay  species,  is  also  used  for 


*  carf,  *  carfe,  v.t.    [CARVE,  v.] 

"Ciafhim  of  fet  aud  honde."— Robert  of  CHoxeater, 
P.S6J. 

ear' -fax,  *  car  fowgh,  *  car  foukes.  s. 

[O.  Fr.  carrejor,  carrejourgs,  quurrejour,  from 
Lat  quadrifurcut  =  having  tour  forks  or 
spurs.  The  first  form  still  survives  as  a 
place-name  in  the  city  of  Oxford.] 

1.  A  place  where  four  roads  meet. 

"  No  pi  ice  thei  had.  neither  carfuuket  lion. 

Komance  of  Parttnag,  1821. 

2.  A  place  where  any  number  of  roads  meet. 

"Thau  thei  enbuxbed  ueui  ageiu  a  carfowgh  ot  vi. 
weyes."-  Merlin,  I.  ii.  S78. 

carfe,  *  carflfe,  s.    [CARVE,  s.] 
*  L  A  cut,  a  wound. 

"  When  the  carffet  ware  clene.' 

itorte  .trthure.  1. Til 

2.  A  cut  In  timber,  for  admitting  anothei 
piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  substance.  (Scotch.) 

car-fin,  s.    [CARBIN.] 

car-fud-dle,  cur-fuf-fle,  v.t.    [Ot  obscure 

origin.]     To   disorder,  tumble,  discompose. 

(Scotch,.) 
car-fud-dle,  car-fuf-fle,  s.    [CARFUDDLE, 

CURFCFTLE,  v.]    A  tremor,  alarm,  agitation. 

(Scotch.) 

"•Weel.  Robin,'  said  his  helpmate  calmly,  'ye 
needna  put  yoursel  Into  onycar/n/B<- about  the  matter; 
y«  shall  lie  ita  your  am  ptte.--/>««»coa«  Talet.  L  $W 

*  car  -ful,  *  car'-fulle,  a.    [CAREFUL.] 


tSU,  bo^;  pcHt,  JolW;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin.  aa ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ttg. 

'-clan, -tian  =  shaa.     -tiou, -sion  -  shun :  -t ion, -sion  -  zbun.     -tiooo,  -slooa,  -cioua  =  shus.     -ble. -die,  ia  -  bel,  del. 
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cargason— carinate 


•car-ga-so'tt,  s.     [Sp.  cargacon.]    A  cargo. 

"My  body  1*  a  caryaton  of  ill  humour*."— Stnttl : 
Ittt. 

*  oarge,  «.    [CHARGE.] 

•  He  had  leuer  haiff  had  him  at  his  large. 
Fre  till  our  crouu,  than  off  fyue  told  to  carat.' 
U'iiiHintH.  viii.  396. 

Car-gil'-ll-a,  *.  [Named  after  Dr.  Cargil,  of 
Aberdeen.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  the  ebony  family  (Eben- 
aceae),  natives  of  tropical  Eastern  Australia. 
Two  species  are  known  ;  trees  with  alternate 
leathery  oblong  obtuse  entire  leaves.  The 
fruits  are  abundant,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
Datives. 

Oar'-go,  *.  4  o.  [8p.  cargo,  cargo.  =  a  burden, 
freight ;  FT.  charge ;  from  Low  Lat.  carrico  = 
to  load,  from  Lat.  carrus  =  a  car.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  freight ;  the  merchandise 
or  goods  loaded  into  and  conveyed  in  a  ship. 

"Thus  going  to  market,  we  kindly  prepare 
A  pretty  black  cargo  of  African  ware." 

Covptr. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

cargo-jack,  ». 

Naut.  :  An  implement  like  a  lifting-jack,  but 
sometimes  used  upon  its  side  for  stowing  heavy 
cargo. 

cargo-port,  «. 

Naut. :  An  opening  in  the  side  of  vessels 
having  two  or  more  decks,  through  which  the 
lading  is  received  and  delivered.  It  is  closed 
by  a  shutter,  and  made  watertight  before  pro- 
ceeding to  sea. 

car  goose,  gar'-goose,  s.  [Btym.  doubt- 
ful. Gael.  Si  IT.  cir,  dor  =  a  crest,  comb  ; 
Dr.  Murray  thinks  the  first  element  the  same 
as  that  in  carr-swallow  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  fowl  belonging  to  the  Colymbus 
or  diver  family,  the  Podiceps  cristatus  or 
Crested  Grebe.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose. 

car'-I-a  cou,  car'-Ja-cdu,  n.    [See  def.] 

Zool :  The  native  name  of  some  species  of 
South  American  deer,  now  used  as  a  popular 
name  for  all  deer  of  the  genus  Cariacus. 

ca  rl'-a-cus,  «.  [Latinized  from  cariacou 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  American  genus  of  Cervidse,  of 
which  the  mule-deer  (q.v.)  is  the  type. 

*  car  -lage,  «.    [CARRIAGE.] 

9&r  I-a  -ma,  sar-i-a'-ma,  s.  [Port.,  from 
the  Brazilian  Seriema  or  Ceriema.  ] 

Ornith. :  A  bird,  a  native  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay,  the  Palamedea  cristata  of  Gmelin, 
Dicholaptrus  cristatius  of  Illiger,  and  Cariama 
cristata  of  some  other  ornithologists.  It  is  of 
most  retired  habits.  It  is  doubtful  to  what 
family  it  belongs,  resembling,  as  it  does  in 
various  points,  the  Grallatores,  the  Struthion- 
iilii;,  and  the  Gallinaceee.  The  head  is  crested. 

*  car  1  are,  *  car -y  are,  s.    [CARRIER.] 

*  car'-I-a-ted,  a.     [Lat.  caries  =  a  decay  or 
ulceration  of  a  tooth.]    Affected  with  caries  ; 
carious. 

car  I  at  -id-es,  s.  pi.    [CARYA* IDES.] 

Car'-fb,  *.  [8p.  carib  =  a  cruel,  barbarous 
man.  Probably  a  corruption  of  carina,  cat- 
Una,  and  callinago,  the  native  name  of  the 
race  described  below.] 

Ethnol. :  An  American-Indian  race  formerly 
inhabiting  part  of  the  West  Indies,  but  now 
nearly  extinct 

Car  I  baa -an,  Car  Ib-be -an,  s.  [FromSp. 
carib,  and  Eng.,  Ac.,  sufl*.  -aari.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Caribs  or  tlie  region  which  they  inhabited. 
f  Caribasan  bark:  The  bark  of  a  plant, 
Ef.oJemnui  floribundum,  one  of  the  Cinchon- 
aceae.  (Treat,  of  Bot.)  It  is  also  known  as 
Piton  bark. 

car  -I  boo,  caV-I-bon,  s.    [N.  Amer.  Ind.) 
Zool. :  Rangifer  caribou,  the  wild  variety  of 
the  Reindeer  (q.v.).   It  has  never  been  domesti- 
cated, but  is  hunted  for  its  venison. 

"  The  caribou  deer  of  America,  who  hare  to  contend 
•till  more  with  deep  nuow  than  the  reindeer  of  the  old 
continent,  hare  their  horns  broader  and  better  adapted 
to  the  puriK.se  ;  beside*,  hoth  varieties,  in  addition  to 
these  natural  shovel*,  hare  broad  feet,  not  only  to 
sustain  them  better  on  the  snow,  but  also  to  clear  It 
away."— Svainton :  natural  UMorjt  o/  Quadruptdt, 


car'-I-ca,  s.  [From  Caria,  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  was  supposed  to  have  come.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical- one  of 
the  order  of  Papayads  (Papayacese).  It  con- 
tains about  ten  species,  all  natives  of  tropical 
America.  They  are  small  trees  without 
branches,  and  with  large,  variously-lobed 
leaves,  resembling  those  of  some  kinds  of 
palm.  They  exude  an  acrid,  milky  juice  when 
wounded.  The  most  remarkable  species  is 
the  Carica  Papaya,  the  Papaw-tree,  a  small 
tree,  seldom  above  twenty  feet  high,  with  a 
stem  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  tapering  gradu- 
ally to  the  top,  where  it  is  about  four  or  five 
inches.  The  fruit  is  of  a  dingy  orange-yellow 
colour,  oblong,  about  ten  inches  long  by  three 
or  four  broad.  The  juice  of  this  tree  is  be- 
lieved in  the  West  Indies  to  have  the  re- 
markable property  of  rendering  the  toughest 
meat  tender,  and  even  the  flesh  of  pigs  or 
poultry  fed  on  the  fruit  or  leaves  is  certain  to 
be  tender.  The  ripe  fruit  is  made  into  sauce 
or  preserved  in  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  is  used  to  remove  freckles.  The 
leaves  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 
C.  digitata,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Brazil, 
where  it  is  called  chamburu,  is  regarded  almost 
with  superstitious  awe  as  a  deadly  poison. 

car'-I-ca-ture,  •  cSr-I-ca-tiir'-a, ».  [ital. 

caricatura  =  a  satirical  picture,  one  over- 
loaded with  exaggeration  ;  from  caricare  =  to 
load  ;  Low  Lat.  carrico  =  to  load  ;  carrus  =  a 
car.] 

1.  A  drawing  or  picture  of  a  person  in  which 
certain  points  are  so  exaggerated  as  to  give  a 
ludicrous  effect  to  the  whole. 

"  From  all  these  hands  we  have  such  draughts  of 
mankind  as  are  represented  in  those  burlesque  pictures 
which  the  Italians  call  caricaturai:  where  the  art 
consists  in  preserving,  amidst  distorted  proportions 
and  aggravated  features,  some  distinguishing  likeness 
of  the  person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform 
the  most  agreeable  beauty  Into  the  most  odious  mon- 
ster."— Spectator,  No  S37. 

".  .  .  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  most  graceful  and 
majestic  of  princes,  was  dragged  about  Westminster 
in  a  chariot,—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng. .  ch.  xvi. 

*  2.  A  parody  of  a  book. 

"A  new  exhibition  in  English  of  the  French  carica- 
ture of  this  most  valuable  biographer  .  .  ."—  Warton  : 
Hitt.  o/  Kng.  Poet.,  III.  Dlss.,  p.  xx. 

caricature  likeness,  s.  A  representa- 
tion of  a  person  which  is  a  likeness  and  yet  a 
caricature.  Example,  the  prominent  political 
personages  as  represented  in  the  comic  papers. 

"  When  on  the  wing  it  presents  in  its  manner  of 
flight  and  general  appearance  a  carimture-likeneu  of 
the  common  swallow."— hiirunn:  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  vii  ,  p.  139. 

caricature-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Graptophyllum  hortense,  an  acan- 
thaceous  plant  from  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  popular  name  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
leaf-markings  often  present  grotesque  resem- 
blances to  tne  human  profile. 

car-I-ca-tii're,  v.t.  [CARICATURE,  «.]  To 
represent  in  caricature. 

"  He  could  draw  an  ill  face,  or  caricature  a  good  one, 
with  a  masterly  hand."— Lord  Lyttelton, 

car  I  ca-tii  red,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CARICATURE, 
v.} 

car  I  ca-tiir'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.  [CARI- 
CATURE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particvp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  representing 
in  caricature. 

car- 1  ca-tur'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  caricature ;  ~itt.] 
One  who  caricatures  others. 

"In  this  respect  at  least  Cruikshank  might  claim 
to  he  superior  to  Hogarth,  and  his  inferiority  in  other 
respects  is  not  so  signal  that  they  may  not  be  named 
together  as  the  two  greatest  cnricaturiiu  that  England 
bu  possessed.  '—7'tm«t,  Feb.  2,  1678. 

*  car-I-co'g'-raph-tf,  *•  I1**-  carex  (genit. 
caricii),  and  Gr.  ypa^Tj  (graphe)  —  a  writing, 
treatise,  ypa<f>u>  (grapho)  —  to  write.]  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  the  plants  belonging  to 
the  Carex  or  Sedge  genus. 

car'-Ic  ofts,  o.  (Lat.  caric(a)  =  a  fig,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -oiM.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fig  ;  re- 
sembling a  fig  in  shape,  as  a  caricous  tumour. 

car-le,  a.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Eng.  chary.] 
Soft.  (Scotch.) 

«  car-le,  *  car-i-en,  v.    [CARRY.] 

car'-I-es,  s.    [Lat.  caries.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Rottenness,  decay,  mortifi- 


cation, especially  that  which  is  peculiar  to* 

bone  or  the  teeth. 

"  Fistulas  of  a  long  continuance,  »re,  lor  the  most 
part,  accompanied  with  ulcerations  of  the  glaud,  and 
cartes  in  the  bone."—  Wiieman :  Surgery. 

2.  Bot. :  Decay  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  and 
vessels. 

carillon  (pron.  car'-I-ydn),  s.      [Fr.  car 

illon,  carrillon  —  a  chime  of  four  bells ;  Lat 
quadrilio,  from  (fuatuor  =  four.] 

1.  A  set  of  bells  so  hung  and  arranged  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  played  upon  by  manual 
action  or  by  machinery.  (Grove :  Diet,  ttusic.) 

2  An  air  or  melody  arranged  for  or  played 
on  a  set  of  such  bells. 

"And  every  night  the  ilnnce  and  feast  and  song 
Shared  with  young  boon  companions,  marked  the 

At  with  a  carillon'i  exulting  chime." 

ff on.  Mrt.  Norton  .  The  Laity  of  Gar  an*. 

3.  A  small  musical  instrument,  or  append- 
age to  a  musical  instrument,  producing  bell- 
like  effects. 

car-i'-na,  s.    [Lat.  carina  =  a  keel.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  two  partially-united   lower   petals 
of       papilionaceous 

flowers  ;  the  three 
anterior  in  a  milk- 
wort  or  similar 
flower.  Also  the 
thin,  sharp  back  of 
certain  parts,  as 
that  of  a  glume  of 
Phalaris,  &c. 

2.  The        median 
ridge  on  the   meri- 
carp  of  an  umbelli- 
ferous fruit.  (Thome.)  CARINA. 

...  I'  _..i         tf       *•  °*    papilionaceous    flower, 
t  Car-1  -nal,  a.   [Car-  j.  of  Milkwort.  8.  Of  i  halaris. 
irt(a) ;     -al.]      Per- 
taining to  the  carina ;  resembling  a  keel. 

"In  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  Pea,  one  of  tin 
parts,  the  vexillum,  is  often  large  and  folded  over  the 
others,  giving  rise  to  vcxillary  aestivation,  or  the 
carina  may  perform  a  similar  part,  and  then  the 
aestivation  is  carinal."—Balfour  :  Botany,  p.  180. 

car-In-ar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  carin(a)  =  a  keel,  and 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  hateropodous  Mol- 
lusca,  having  the  heart,  liver,  and  organs  of 
generation  covered  by  a  slender,  symmetrical, 
and  conical  shell,  the  point  of  which  is  bent 
backwards,  and  frequently  relieved  by  a  crest, 
under  the  anterior  edge  of  which  float  the 
feathers  of  the  branchise.  (Craig.)  It  belongs 
to  the  order  Nucleobranchiata  and  the  family 
Firolidse.  The  species  are  found  far  out  upon 
the  ocean,  where  they  feed  upon  floating  me- 
dusas and  other  Acalephse.  Eight  are  known 
recent,  and  one  fossil,  from  the  miocene  of 
Turin.  A  recent  carinaria  was  once  worth 
100  guineas,  now  it  sells  at  one  shilling. 
(Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

car-i  na'  tze,  s.  pi.    [ Lat.  f.  pi.  of  nuinatus  = 
keeled,  from  carina  =  a  keel.] 

Ornith.  :  A  division  of  birds  instituted  by 
Merrem,  and  adopted  by  Huxley  in  1867. 
They  have  the  sternum  raised  into  a  median 
ridge  or  keel.  To  it  belong  all  ordinary  birds, 
those  ranked  under  his  other  two  orders, 
Ratita;  and  Saururee,  being  of  an  abnormal  or 
aberrant  character. 

car   in  ate,  car   in  a  ted,  a.   [I At.  carina. 
tus,  .from  carina  =  a  keeL  ] 


1.  Bot. :  Bent  or  crooked  like  the  keel  of  a 
ship,  as  the  folium  and  nectarium  carinatum  = 
a  keeled  leaf  and  nectary,  i.e.,  having  a  longitu- 
dinal prominence  upon  the  back  like  the  keel 
of  a  ship. 

2.  Conchol. :  Having  a  longitudinal  promin- 
ence resembling  a  keel 

3.  Belonging  to  the  Carinatae  (q.v.),  as  • 
carinate  bird. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  •ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  woo,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as.  o»  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.  . 
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car-i-na'-to,  a.,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  curt- 
natus  —  keeled.  ] 

carinato  plica tc,  a. 

Bot. :  So  folded  that  each  fold  resembles  a 
keel.  Example,  the  peristorae  of  some  uru- 
n ins. sis  (Bryaceae). 

Car-m-e'-a,  s.  [Lai.  carin(a)  =  &  keel,  and 
neut.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ea.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  the  Cyprseida  or  Cowry 
family,  in  which  the  shell  is  oblong ;  the  ex- 
tremities are  not  produced  ;  the  aperture  is 
nearly  straight,  almost  central,  contracted 
above,  and  very  effuse  below  ;  and  the  lips  are 
equal,  the  outer  being  slightly  toothed.  (Craig.) 

(tar-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CARE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  care,  or 
thought ;  care,  carefulness. 

"If  the  god  of  Indolence  is  a  mightier  deity  with 
you  than  the  god  of  caring  (or  one,  tell  me,  and  I  won't 
dun  you  .  .  .  —Horace  Wai  pole :  Lettert,  i.  SSI. 

car-I-nld'-e'-a, .?.  [Lat.  carina  =  a  keel ;  Gr. 
elfios  (eidos)  =  "form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  univalve  Mollusca,  be- 
longing to  the  Trochidae  or  Top-shells.  It  is 
placed  by  Swainson  next  to  the  Trochus,  and 
is  so  named  from  the  basal  whorl  being  carin- 
ated  round  its  circumference.  (Craig.) 

Car-m'-thi-an,  a.  [From  Carinthi(a),  and 
ISng.,  Ac.,  sutf.  -an.]  Pertaining  to  Carinthia, 
a  duchy  of  the  Austrian  empire,  noted  for  its 
mines. 

Corinthian  method  of  smelting  silver: 
Metal. :  A  reduction  by  roasting  of  galena 
with  a  little  silver  in  it.    It  was  first  prac- 
tised in  Carinthia.    (Rossiter.) 

car-in'-thin.  car-In'-thme,  s.  [From  the 
place  where  it  is  found.]  [CARINTHIAN.] 

Min. :  By  some  described  as  a  variety  of 
augite,  or  of  hornblende,  of  a  dark-green  or 
black  colour,  occurring  at  Saualpe  in  Carin- 
thia. Sp.  gr.  3-08—3-10.  A  sub-variety  of 
Amphibole  (Dana),  a  variety  of  Hornblende 
(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.).  Hornblende  is  placed  by 
Dana  under  his  great  genus  Amphibole. 

f  Car'-X-dle,  s.   [Fr.  cariole;  Sp.carriola;  Ital. 
carriuola,   dimin.  of  carro ;    Lat.  carrus  =  a 
car.]    [CARRY-ALL.] 
1.  A  small  and  light  open  carriage,  some- 


what resembling  a  calash,  but  having  only 
one  seat,  and  drawn  by  one  horse. 

"A  person  touching  the  earth  only  by  ....  the 

einU  of  contact  of  the  wheels  of  his  cariole,  may  not 
sensible  to  a  very  considerable  vibration,  Ac."— & 
Lainy  :  Residence  in  Xorway.  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  covered  cart. 

3.  A  kind  of  calash.    (Knight.) 

•  car'-I-in,  *.    [CARRIOX.] 

"A  Curt  m;    cadauer,  funui,  /unuttulum,   to."— 
Cathul.  Anglicum. 

car-I-dp'-sis,  s.    [CARYOPSIS.] 

•  ear-I-dy-I-t&    «.      [Lat   cariositas,  from 
cartes.]  [CARIES.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
carious  or  affected  with  caries. 

"This  is  too  general,  talcing  in  all cariotity  and  ulcers 
of  the  bones."—  IF uernan:  Surgery. 

•  car'-I-ous,  a.    [Lat.  cariosus  =  rotten,  from 
caries.]  [CARIES.]  Affected  with  caries  ;  rotten. 


•  ear'-I-ous-ne'ss,  *.    [Eng.  carious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  carious ;  cariosity. 

car'-Is,   s.     [Gr.   tapis   (karis)  =  a  shrimp, 
a  prawn.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  round-bodied  spiders, 
belonging  to  the  order  Trachearise  and  the 
tribe  Acaridea 

ear-Is'-sa.  s.    [In  Mahratta,  karinda.    Proba- 


bly from  Sanscrit,  there  being  various  similar 
names  of  plants  in  that  tongue.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apocynaceae. 
Carissa  Carandas  furnishes  a  substitute  for 
red  currant  jelly.  It  is  used  in  India  for 
fences,  for  which  its  thorny  character  renders 
it  well  adapted. 

*  car'-i-tjf,  s.    [Lat.  caritat.] 

1.  Dearness. 

2.  [CHARITY.] 

*cark  (1),  *carke,  *  karke,  s.    [A.8.  cearc, 
care;  IceL  kargr.]    Care,  trouble,  anxiety. 

"  Now  I  see  that  all  the  car* 
Shall  fallen  on  myn  heed.* 

(iamelyn,  754. 
"  He  downe  did  lay 
His  heavie  head,  devoide  of  careful  car*«." 

Spmter:  F.  «.,  1. 1  44. 

cark  (2),  s.      [Etym.   doubtful.)     A  load  or 
weight,  originally  of  wool,  and  =  40  tod. 

*  cark,  *  carkc,  *  cark-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S. 
(be)carcan,  (be)cearcian.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  trouble,  grieve. 

"  Ala  men  war  carted  al  wit  car. " — Metrical  Homilies, 
p.  xviii. 

"  Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander." 

Tennyson  :  A  Dirge,  t. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  troubled  in  mind,  to  be 
grieved  or  anxious. 

"  She  began  to  carke  and  care." 

Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  924. 

"  What  can  be  vainer,  than  to  lavish  out  our  lives  hi 
the  search  of  trifles,  and  to  lie  dirking  for  the  unpro- 
fitable goods  of  this  world ? " — L' Estrange. 

cark-a-net,  s.    [CARCANET.] 

*  car-kas,  *  car  keys,  s.    [CARCASS.] 

*  cark-et,  s.    [CARCAT.] 

*  cark'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CARK,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  I  do  find  what  a  blessing  is  chanced  to  my  life,  from 
such  muddy  abundance  of  corking  agonies,  to  states 
which  still  be  adherent."— Sidney. 

"At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legers  stall'd, 
Ate  up  with  carkiny  care  and  penury,  .  .  ." 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  60. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  grieving  or  causing 
anxiety  ;  the  state  of  being  grieved  or  anxious. 

"  Nothing  can  supersede  oar  own  carkingt  and  con- 
trivances for  ourselves,  but  the  assurance  that  God 
cares  for  us."— Decay  of  Piety. 

car'-kin-mg,  s.  [CARCAT.]    A  collar.  (Scotch.) 
(Houlate.) 

*  carl,  *  carle,  *  karl,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  ceorl ; 
Dut  karel  =  a  clown ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  karl;  Icel. 
karl  —  a  man  ;  O.  H,  Ger.  choral;  Ger.  kerl] 
[CHURL.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  man. 

"The  mellere  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  547. 

If  Carl  and  Cavel:  An  honest  man  and  a 
rogue.  (Proverbial.)  (Scotch.) 

2.  A    rough    country   fellow;    a  churl,  a 
boor,  a  gruff  old  man. 

"  Peace,  cartel,  I  commauude."    Tovmley  Mytf.,  p.  172. 
"  The  cursed  carl  was  at  his  wonted  trade. 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  40. 

3.  A  kind  of  hemp.    [CARL-HEMP.] 

"  The  fimble  to  spin  and  the  karl  for  hir  seede." 
Turner:  May's  Husbandry. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 
carl-oat,  s.    A  male  cat 

carl-crab,  *  carle-crab, «. 

Zool. :  The  male  of  the  Black-clawed  crab, 
Cancer  pagurus.  (Linn.) 

"Cancer  marinut  vnlgnrit,  the  common  sea-crab; 
our  fishers  call  it  a  Partan ;  the  male  they  call  the 
Carle  crab,  and  the  female  the  Baulster  crab."— Sibb.  : 
fife,  p.  132. 

carl-doddle,  *.  [Scotch  doddie  is  = 
bald.]  A  flower  stalk  of  Rib-grass  (Plantago 
lanceolate). 

carl-hemp,  *  carle-hemp,  *  charle 
hempe,  s.  [CHURL-HEMP.] 

1.  Ltt. :  The  male  hemp,  but  the  name  was 
given  in  the  10th  century  to  what  is  now 
known  to  be  the  female  plant 

"The  male  Is  called  Charle  Hempe  and  Winter 
Hempe;  the  Female  Barren  Hempe  and  Sommer 
Hempe."— (lerartie :  fferbaU,  p.  572. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  for  strength  or  firmness  of 
mind. 


"  Come,  Firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van : 
Thou  stalk  o'  carl-hemp  in  man  ! ' 

Barm :  To  Dr.  BlaeUock. 

carl's-cress,    carl's  cress,    s.     Th« 

same  as  Churl's  cress  (q.v.). 

*  carl,  *  carle,  v.i.  [CARL,  s.]  To  act  as  a 
churl ;  to  be  gruff  or  rough. 

"  They  [old  persons ].  carle  many  times  as  they  tit, 
and  talke  to  themselves  ;  they  are  angry,  waapish,  dis- 
pleased with  every  thing."— Burton:  A  not.  of  Mel.,  p.  59. 

car-le-man'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  C. 
Leman,  whose  herbarium  is  now  in  the  jios- 
session  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  cinchonaceous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  species,  a  native  of  Khasia 
and  the  Himalayas.  It  has  leaves  with  saw- 
toothed  margins  and  minute  stipules ;  the 
flower  is  four-parted,  with  only  two  stamens. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.,  <&c.) 

car'-let,  s.  [Fr.  carrekt  =  a  square  file,  a 
three-edged  sword.)  A  three-square,  single 
cut  file  or  float  used  by  comb-makers. 

car'-lle,  s.    [Dim.  of  cart  (q.v.). J    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  little  man.    (Cleland.) 

2.  A  boy  who  has  the  appearance  or  manners 
of  an  old  man.    (Gall.) 

car  lin,  car-line  (1),  car-ling  (1),  «. 
[Feminine  of  carle.]  A  woman  of  gruff,  dis- 
agreeable manners ;  a  contemptuous  term  for 
an  old  woman. 

"  But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  the  auld  carlin  in 
the  night  time?"— Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  zxvL 

car-li'-na,  s.    [CARLINE.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  sub-order 
Tubuliferae,  tribe  Cynarese,  and  sub-tribe 
Carlinese.  Carlina  vulgaris  is  the  Carline- 
thistle  (q.v.).  It  is  the  only  species  of  the 
genus  wild  in  Britain.  C.  acaulis  was  for- 
merly used  in  incantations.  Its  bark  abounds 
in  resinous  matter,  and  a  strong-scented  bitter 
caustic  oil,  which  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative. 
C.  gummifera,  called  by  the  Greeks  tfc'a  (irta) 
or  if  iVij  (ixine),  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
used  as  an  authelmintic,  whilst  its  great  fleshy 
roots  and  its  flowerheads  yield  a  gum  which 
hardens  into  tears  like  mastich.  The  root, 
when  fresh,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  man  and 
to  the  inferior  animals,  but  the  fleshy  recepta- 
cles of  the  flower,  preserved  with  honey  and 
sugar,  are  eaten.  (Lindley,  £c.) 

car  -line  (2),  car  -6-line,  s.  [Fr.  carlin  ; 
Ital.  carlino;  from  Carlo  (Charles)  VI.  of 
Naples.]  A  silver  coin  current  in  some  parts 
of  Italy.  It  is  worth  about  threepence  half- 
penny. 

car -line  (3),  ».  &  a.  [Carolinus,  adj.  of  Caro- 
lus  =  Charles. ]  A  word  constituting  the  first 
element  in  the  subjoined  compound. 


CARLINE   THISTLE. 

carllne-thistle,  s.  A  kind  of  thistle, 
Carlina  vulgaris.  Named,  according  to  the 
legend,  after  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 
to  whom  it  was  pointed  out  by  an  angel  as  the 
cure  for  a  pestilence  which  had  broken  out  io 
his  army.  It  is  found,  though  rarely,  wild  in 
Britain. 

car  line  (4),  car'-ling  (2),  s.  [Fr.  carling**, 
escarlingue;  Sp.,  Port.,  <fc  Ital.  carlina.] 

Ship-building  (in  the  plural):  Pieces  of 
timber  about  five  inches  square,  lying  fore  and 
aft,  along  from  one  beam  to  another.  On  and 
athwart  these  the  ledges  rest,  whereon  the 
planks  of  the  deck  and  other  portions  of  car- 
pentry are  made  fast.  The  carlines  have  their 
ends  let  into  the  beams,  called  "  culver-tail- 


boll,  bo$;  poiit,  j6wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -tie,  &c.  -  bel,  tel. 
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carling— carnage 


wise,"  or  scored  in  pigeon  fashion.  There  are 
Other  car-lines  Of  a  swbordinate  character. 
(Smyth.) 

carlinc  knees,  cwlLng  knees,  «.  pi 

Ship-building  :  Timbers  going  athwart  the 
•hip  from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  nerving  to 
sustain  the  deck  on  both  sides. 

Oar'-llng  (8),  ».    [Btyui.  doubtful.]   The  name 
of  a  fish  (Fife)  ;  suyposed  to  be  the  Pogge, 

Coitus  catapkractua  (Liun.). 

carl'-lng  (4),  s.    [Prob.  from  care,  a.] 

1.  Carling  Sunday,  another  form  of  Care 
Sunday  (q.v.J. 

1  (Pi.):  Grey  peas  steeped  all  night  in 
water  and  fried  next  day  iu  butter.  It  was  a 
Scots  custom  to  eat  such  puas  on  Passion  (or 
Carting)  Sunday,  hence  the  name. 

"With  sybows.  aud  rytarts.  aad  earlmgi, 
That  are  both  sodJ«u  aiul  ra." 

.  Ucotclt  Sang*,  I.  2L 


oarl'-ish  (Eng.\,  •  car'-la&e,  *  carl'-ici 
(ScvUk),  a.  [O.  Eng.  curl  =*  churl,  and  stiff. 
•4th.]  Churlish,  rough,  rude. 

"  But  ioho  eau  nevir  th«  eorchxt  olelf. 
Fur  lutnbuu  of  hlr  ourlic*  throt." 

:  Bannatyn*  fomu.  p.  M. 


•carl'-lsh-ness,  ».  [O.  Bng.  carlish;  -ness.} 
Churlishness.  (liulott.) 

carl  -Lam,  i.  [  Fr.  earlimt,  from  8p.  Carlitmo  ; 
Sp.  Cunoi  =  Charles.]  The  cause  of  the 
French  or  Spanish  Carlisu;  adherence  to 
such  cause. 

Carl'-Ist,  s.  &  a.     (GAULISH.) 
A.  As  substantive  : 
•  i.  An  adherent  of  Charlea  X.  of  Prance. 

[LEOIT1MIST,  2.] 

2.  A  supporter  or  adherent  of  Don  Carlos 
de  Bourbon  (d.  1855),  second  son  of  Charles 
IV.  of  Spaiu,  who  claimed  to  be  entitled  to 
the  throne  instead  of  his  niece,  Isabella,  who 
was  proclaimed  in  1833.  The  second  Don 
Carlos  died  in  1801,  and  the  hopes  of  the  third 
were  crushed  by  the  defeat,  in  187G,  of  his 
supporters  in  the  Basque  provinces.  In  1881 
be  was  expelled  from  France,  and  took  refuge 
in  England. 

Car'-ldck  (1),  «.  [Fr.  airlock  ;  from  ROBS,  kar- 
luck.\  A  sort  of  isinglass  prepared  from  the 
bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  ana  used  for  clarify* 
ing  wine. 

•oar-look  (2),  *    [CHARLOCK.) 

•  OOrl  '-it,  *.     [O.  Eng.  far!,  and  dim.  iuff.  -ot 
=  -et.]    A  churl,  a  rough  fellow,  a  boor. 
"  And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bound*, 
That  the  old  tarlot  one*  wu  matter  ot" 

:  At  rou  Uht  H,  lit  1 

[Fr.    carlovinglen.] 
ended  from  Charlemagne. 

Carls-bod,  «.  (The  name  of  a  town  In  Bo- 
hemia, celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters.) 

Carlsbad-twins,  s.  pi 

GeoL  :  Large  felspar  crystals  which  are  por- 
pbyritically  embodied  in  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted rock,  as  in  the  granite  of  Carlsbad  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  granite  of  some  parts  of 
Cornwall  (Un.) 

car-lij-dov  -I-ca,  «.  [Named  after  Charlea 
IV.  of  Spain  and  his  queen  Louisa.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  placed  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Pandanaceee  (Screw-pinesX  The 
species  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America.  The  "  Panama  hats,  often  worn 
in  America  and  occasionally  here,  are  made 
from  Carhtdovica  palmata. 

car  magn  olo  (magn-ole  as  man-ydle), 

«.  [From  Carmagnola.  In  Piedmont)  A  dance 
accompanied  by  singing.  Many  of  the  wildest 
excesses  of  the  French  revolution  of  1792  were 
associated  with  this  dance.  It  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  bombastic  reports  of  the  French 
successes  in  battle.  (Stalntr  </t  Barrett.)  The 
name  was  also  given  to  a  sort  of  jacket  worn 
as  a  symbol  of  patriotism. 

car'-man,  ».  [Eng.  oar,  and  man.]  A  man 
employed  to  drive  a  cart,  or  to  carry  goods  in 
a  cart. 

"  AJ"],?1*  P"*?1*  "P"-  *!>»  «•«"•"  «w«mn, 
Tb*  dri-wers  guanel.  and  the  muter  starea." 

Fopt:  &iHra,ir«*. 


[CABMBUTR.]    A  oannelite  friar. 

"  To  the  frerls  gr.»y  and  Ottrmet  fifty."        Order*. 

car  -melo,  car-myl-le,  car-a-mciL,  *, 
[Gael,  cairnual.}  Haath  peas,  a  root,  Orobut 
tubcrosu*  (Linn.)  (J  .  mi«tnit)  ;  Lathyrus  maoror- 
rAuus  (Britten  <£•  Holland). 

"  We  hare  cue  root  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of. 
which  we  call  eoruwto  :  it  it  a  root  tuat  grows  in 
heaths  and  birch  woods  to  the  blynoaa  of  a  Urge  nut. 
and  sometimes  four  or  five  root*  Joined  by  lionis  ;  it 
bean  a  green  stalk,  and  a  small  red  flower."—  Mate  : 
Avp.  Pennant'  t  Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  31  u. 

*  oar-mel-in,  a.    [CARMELITE.]    The  same  as 
CARMELITE. 

oar'-mSl  -Ito,  s.  [In  FT.  carmtlite  =  a  nun  ; 
earme  =  a  monk,  named  from  Mount  Carmel  in 
the  Holy  Land,  where  they  were  established  in 
the  twelfth  century  ;  suffix  -Ue.] 

1.  Eccles.  tlist.  :  An  order  of  mendicant  friars, 
who  wear  a  scapuLiry,  or  small  woollen  habit 
of  a  brown  colour,  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
They  claim  to  be  in  direct  succession  from 
Elijah,  but  their  real  founder 

was   Berthold,  a  Calabrian, 

who,  with  a  few  companions, 

migrated  to  Mount  Carmel 

about    the    middle   of   the 

twelfth  century,  and    built 

a   humble   cottage    with   a 

chapel,  where   he   and  his 

associates  led    a   laborious 

and  solitary  Ufa     In  1209, 

Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 

lem,   gave  the   solitaries  a 

rigid   rule,   containing   six- 

teen articles,  and  enjoining 

the  most  severe  discipline. 

After  their  establishment  in 

Europe,  their  rule    was  in 

some  respects  altered,  the 

first  time  by  Pope  Innocent 

IV.,    and    afterwards     by 

Eugenius  IV.  and  Pius  IL 

The  order  is  divided   into 

two  branches,  viz.,    the  Carmelites  of  the 

ancient  observance,   called  the  moderate  or 

mitigated;   and  those   of  the  strict   obser- 

vance, who   are   known   as  the    barefooted 

Carmelites.    Some  of  the  Carmelites  came  to 

England  about  1240,  and  the  order  ultimately 

hud  about  forty  houses  in  this  country.    It  is 

sometimes  called  the  Order  of  St.  Mary  of 

Mount  Carmel. 

2.  Ilvrtic.  :  A  sort  of  pear. 

car'-mSn-ite,  «.  [From  Cnrmen  island,  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  where  it  occurs  ;  suffix 
•ite  (Aft».)(q.v.).] 

Afi».  :  An  impure  variety  of  Chalcocite, 
containing  much  Covellite  (q.v.)  (Dana.)  The 
same  as  Digenite.  (Ilrit.  Mas.  Cat.) 

car-ml-chael  -I-a,  t.  [Named  after  Capt. 
Carmichael.  who  published  an  account  of  the 
plants  of  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  ] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  New  Zealand  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  jpea-flowering  group  of  legu- 
minous plants.  Flowers  small,  very  numerous, 
pink  or  lilac,  dUposed  In  short  racemes. 

•  car-mn  I-ta'-nls,  «.  pi.    [An  old  form  of 

Carmelite*.]    The  same  as  CABMKLITES  (q.vA 
(Scotch.) 

•car'-mln-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat  «zrmtno  =  to 
charm,  dispel  by  charms  ;  carmen  (gcnit.  oor- 
eunts)  =  a  song,  a  charm.]  To  drive  away  or 
expel  wind  from  the  stomach. 

"  To  oarmJHatt  ventoel  tie*.  "—  ttotttmd. 


p&.  par.  or  a.  [Eng.  ear- 
mine;  and  suffix  •ated.]  Pertaining  to  or 
made  of  carmine. 

car'-mln  a-tlvo,  «.  ft  i.    [Lat.  eamtinottu  ; 
pa.  par.  of  carmino  —  to  charm  away  ;  carmen 
x  a  song,  a  charm.] 
Pharmacy: 

A.  At  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  calculated 
to  core  colic  and  flatulency. 

"  CtormfooMM  and  dl  oretlck 
Will  damp  all  pawion  sympatlratlok.*      Hvtft 

B.  As    nihst.    (pi.)  :    Substances    which 
act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  causing 
expulsion  of  flatulence,   also   allaying   pain 
and  spasm  of  the  intestines.    They  generally 
contain  a  volatile  oil  ;  most  of  the  ordinary 
condiments,  as  pepper,  mustard,  ginger,  cin- 
namon, cloves,   nutmeg,   oil  of  peppermint, 
Ao.,  am  carminative.    They  an  used  In  eases 
of  distension,  and  collo  of  the  stomach  or  in- 


testines from  flatulence,  also  as  adjuncts  to 
purgatives  to  prevent  griping,  and  to  promote 
digestion  In  cases  of  atomic  dyspepsia. 

"  Carminativti  are  such  things  as  dilute  and  relax 
at  the  nine  time,  because  wind  occationi  a  spasm,  or 
convulsion,  in  tome  parta,"—  Arbuthnot  :  On  Aliment*. 

car  mine,  oar-mine,  «.  &  n.  [Fr.  carmin  ; 
ItaL  carminio  ;  from  Low  Lat  carmesinut  • 
purple.]  [CRIMSON.] 

A.  As  substimtive  : 

1.  Commerce,  £c.  :  A  powder  or  pigment  of 
a  beautiful  red  or  crimson  colour,  bordering 
on  purple.    It  id  used  principally  in  miniature 
painting,  and  is  very  expensive. 

2.  Cliem.  :  Carmine  is  prepared  by  making 
an  aqueous  decoction  of  an  insect  called  Coccus 
cacti,  and  precipitating  the  colouring  matter 
by  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  precipi- 
tate by  H.^S.      This  is  repeated,  and  it  is 
purified  from  absolute  alcohol.    Cochineal  is 
impure  carmine  containing  phosphates,  etc, 

"Carmine  is.  according  to  Pelletier  and  Carentoo, 
a  triple  compound  of  the  colouring  substance  and  an 
animal  matter  contained  in  cochineal,  combined  with 
an  acid  to  effect  the  precipitation.  .  .  .  There  U  sold 
in  the  shops  different  kinds  of  carmine,  distluguiahed 
by  numbers,  an.  I  possessed  of  a  corresponding  value." 
—  Cm  Dictionary  qf  Art*.  Manufactures,  and  Mine*. 

3.  Cot.  :   The  purest  red  without  any  ad- 
mixture    (l.iiulley.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  the  colour  described  in  A. 

"...  a  most  beautiful  rarmlne-nd  fibrous  matter 
.  .  .'—Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  led.  1870), 
ch.  i..  if.  14 

carmine-spar,  «. 

-If  in.  :  The  same  as  CAUMISITE  (q.  v.). 

car-mln'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  earning);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  prepared  from  carmine. 

carminic  aold,  *  . 

Chem.  :  CuH^O^.  It  constitutes  the  colour- 
ing matter  in  carmine. 

car'-min-ite,  *.  [Eng.  carmin(e),  aud  suff. 
•Ue  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Mln.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  a  colour 
carmine  to  tile-red,  translucent  and  brittle. 
It  occurs  at  Horhausen  iu  Prussia,  with  beud- 
antite  and  quartz,  in  a  mine  of  limonite.  Sp. 
gr.,  4-105  ;  hardness,  2-5.  Comp.  :  Acsemo 
acid,  49*11  ;  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  80-29  ;  oxide 
of  lead,  24-55.  (Dana.) 

car  -mi-ri,  «.    [From  a  native  word.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
Squirrel  Monkey,  the  Callithrix  tcuireut  of 
Cuvier.  and  Titi  of  Humboldt.  It  is  a  uativa 
of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 


*  car-myl-ie,  s. 
earn,  &.    [CAIRN.] 

corn-tangle,  «. 

Rot.  :  A  Scots  name  for  T.aminarisi  digitata, 
when  cast  ashore  on  the  beach  after  a  storm. 

*  car-na-cione,  s.    [A  short  form  of  incarna- 
tion (q.v.).]    The  incarnation. 

"These  beleuid  not  in  vergyn  Mary, 
Ne  treuly  in  Crlatis  carnaclane. 

Old  ting.  Mitcetl.  (ed.  Morris),  pi  tit. 

caJT-na-dine,  s.  [A  corruption  of  carnation 
(q.  v.).  j  The  Carnation,  Diantkus  Carynphyllus. 
(Britten,  <t  Holland.) 

car  -nage,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  &  O.  Sp.  carnage;  O. 

it  ul.  carnagyio,  from  Lat.  euro  (geiiit  car  nil) 
=  flesh.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Slaughter,  massacre. 

••  Durlug  four  hours  the  carnage  and  uproar  oosv 
tlnued.  '—  Macaulay  :  iliit.  Kng..  ch.  ZTt 

*  2.  Dead  bodies,  corpses. 

"  jiis  ample  maw  with  human  carnagr  filled." 

Pol*  '  Uomtr  ;  Odywey  ix.  S61 
"Soon  a  multitude  of  dogs  came  to  feast  on  the 
earnaffe.'—Macautai/:  IliU.  Kng.,  ch.  xrli 

5  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  carnage, 
slaughter,  massacre,  and  butchery:  —  "Carnage 
respects  the  number  of  dead  bodies  made  ;  it 
may  be  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but 
more  commonly  of  the  former  ;  slaughter  re- 
spects the  act  of  taking  away  life,  aud  the 
circumstances  of  the  agent  ;  massacre  and 
butchery  respect  the  circumstances  of  the  ob- 
jects who  are  the  sufferers  of  the  action  ;  the 
Litter  tlire-'  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 
Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  impetuous 
attack  from  a  powerful  enemy  ;  soldiers  who 
get  Into  a  besieged  town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks 
Into  a  sheepfold,  commonly  make  a  dreadful 
earnagt  ;  tlaughter  is  the  consequence  of  war- 


Cato,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w8t,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sure,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  w&6,  cda;  mote,  ottb,  cure,  unite,  our.  rftlo,  ftlll:  try,  Syrian.    BO,  o>  =  o.     ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 
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fere ...  A  massacre  ii  the  consequence  of 
Secret  and  personal  resentment  between  bodies 
of  people  .  .  .  Butchery  is  the  general  ac- 
companimentof  n  massacre  /defenceless  women 
and  children  are  commonly  butchered  by  the 
savage  furies  who  are  most  active  in  this  work 
of  blood."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  to  slaughter  or 
massacre. 

"But  ceased  not  yet,  the  hall  within. 
The  shriek,  the  about,  the  carnagc-J'u,  .  .  ." 
Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  3:>. 

•  car-naill,  o.    [See  def.]    An  obsolete  Scots 
form  of  carnal  (q.v.). 

"  N»  tiling  he  liad  at  auld  haltf  doyn  h  im  gud, 
Bot  lugTissmen  him  serult  olIcarnaM  iutl." 
Wyntovn,  xi.  1,348. 

car  nal,  *  car-nail,  *  car  ncll,  a.  [O.  Fr. 

car  ml';  Fr  charnel ;  Sp.  carnal ;  Ital.  carnale, 
from  Lat.  carnalls  =  pertaining  to  the  flesh  ; 
caro  (genit  carnis)  =  flesh.] 
L  Of  persons: 

*  1.  In  respect  of  relationship  :  Pertaining  to 
the  flesh  or  the  natural  body ;  connected  by 
birth. 

"The!  were  noble  knyghtes  .  .  .  and  many  of  hem 
carnell  f  reiides. "— JfcrHn,  I.  it.  117. 

*2.  In  respect  of  natural  disposition  or  quali- 
ties: 

(1)  Human,  affected  with  human  nature  and 
infirmities. 

"  For  ye  are  yet  carnal :  for  whereas  there  is  among 
you  envying,  mid  strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye  not 
carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?"— 1  Cor.,  111.  3. 

(2)  Sensual,  lustful,  lecherous. 

"Thiscarnof  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body." 

Shake*?.  :  Rich.  111.,  iv.  4, 

IL  Of  things: 

t 1.  Pertaining  to  the  human  body,  natural, 
human,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 

"Thou  dost  justly  require  us  to  submit  our  under- 
standings to  thine,  and  deny  our  carnal  reason,  in 
order  to  thy  sacred  mysteries  and  commands."— King 
Charles. 

"  From  that  pretence 
Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  pow  r  shall  force 
On  every  conscience,"      Milton :  P.  /,.,  xii.  521. 

2.  Fleshly. 

"  That  myghte  have  childe  withowte  carnall  know. 
ynge  of  man."— Merlin,  I.  li.  17. 
8.  Sensual,  lustful 

"Not  sunk  In  carnal  pleasure ;  for  which  cause, 
Aiuuni/  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  viii.  593. 

*  carnal  minded,  a.    Worldly-minded  ; 
having  one's  mind  engrossed  by  things  of  this 
world. 

"  Abusing  the  credulous  and  carnal-minded,  thereby 
to  be  masters  of  their  persons  and  wealth.  '—More: 
Antid.  ngaintt  Idolatry,  ch.  10. 

*  carnal-mindedness,  s.     The  quality 
or  state  of  being  carnal-minded. 

"  They  made  their  own  virtue  their  god,  which  wa» 
the  most  cursed  piece  of  carnal-mindedneu  and  idol- 
atry."— Sllti:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  284. 

t  car'-nal-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  carnal ;  -ism.]    In- 
dulgence of  sensual  pleasures  ;  carnality. 

•  car'-nal-ist,  s.      [Eng.  carnal ;  -ist.]    One 
given  up  to  self-indulgence  in  sensual  plea- 
sures. 

"They  are  in  a  reprobate  sense  mere  carnalitti, 
fleshly-minded  men."— Burton  :  Aunt,  of  Mel.,  p.  686. 

•  car'-nal-lte,  s.    [Eng.  carnal;  -ite.]    A  car- 
nalist ;  a  worldly-minded  person.   (Apparently 
used  here  in  a  punning  sense.) 

"  We  feare  not  what  the  pope  or  any  other  carnalite 
can  do  against  us."— Anderton  :  Expot.  upon  Benedic- 
tut  (i:.7:i  I,  fol.  7.  b. 

car-noT-I-t^,  $.    [Lat.  carnalitas,  from  caro 

(genit.  camin)  =  flesh.] 

*  1.  The  state  of  having  a  human  body. 

1 2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  carnal  or 
sensual. 

"He  did  not  institute  this  way  of  worship,  but  be- 
cause of  the  carnality  of  their  hearts,  .  .  ."— Tillotton. 

t 3.  Fleshly  or  sensual  pleasures,  sensuality. 

"  An  Inciterof  lust,  and  the  wakener  of  carnality." 
—Feltham :  Kaolvet,  11.  3S. 

•  car'-nal-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  carnal;  -ize.]    To 
make  carnal ;   to  debase    by  indulgence    in 
carnal  desires  and  pleasures,  to  sensualize. 

"  A  nusual  and  carnalized  spirit,  that  understands 
no  other  pleasures  but  only  those  of  the  flesh.  "—Scott  : 
Chrittian  Life.  L,|». 

«  car'-nal-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CARNALIZE.  ] 

Car'-nal-lite,  s.    [In  Ger.  Carnallit.    Named 
after  ton  Carnall,  of  th«  Prussian  mints.] 
Mln. :  A  milk-white  mineral  from  Strass- 


furt  and  Persia,  It  is  strongly  phosphorescent, 
massive  and  granular.  Couip.  :  Chloride  of 
magnesium,  84  20  ;  chloride  of  potassium, 
20-38;  water,  83 '92. 

Oar -nal-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  carnal;  Jy.] 

*  1.  According  to  the  flesh,  naturally  (as 
opposed  to  spiritually). 

"  III  the  sacrament  we  do  not  receive  Christ  carnally, 
but  we  receive  him  spiritually  .  .  .  "—Taylor:  Worthy 
Communicant. 

*  2.  In  a  sensual  or  worldly  manner. 

"  Where  they  found  men  in  diet,  attire,  furniture  of 
house,  or  any  other  way  observers  of  civility  and  de- 
cent order,  such  they  reproved,  as  being  carnally  and 
earthly-minded."— jlooker. 

3.  By  way  of  sexual  intercourse. 

"Thou  shalt  not  lie  carnally  with  thy  neighbour's 
wife,  to  defile  thyself  with  her.  —  LevU.,  xviii.  20. 

*  4.  Humanly,  like  a  man. 

"So  the  sense  requires  ;  it  being  spoken  carnally,  or 
like  a  man,  to  charge  God  with  Injustice."—  Transla- 
tion of  Knatchbull't  Annotation!,  p.  157. 

*  car -nal-ness,  s.   [Eng.  carnal;  -ness.}  Car- 
nality. '  (Johnson.) 

*  car  -nar-dine,  s.    [CARNADINE.] 

1.  0.  Hot. :  The  Carnation. 

2.  A  carnation  colour,  red. 

"  Orograms,  sattins,  velvet  fine, 
The  rosy  coloured  carnardine." 

Any  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life. 

*  car-nar'-I-a, «.  pi.    [Lat.  caro  (genit.  carnis) 
=  flesh,  and  neut  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.]    The 
Latinised  form  of  carnassiers  (q.v.). 

t  car-nas'-sl-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  caro  (genit 
carnis)  =  flesh.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Sectorial. 

2.  As  subst. :  A  sectorial  tooth  ;  a  molar  or 
premolar  adapted  for  cutting. 

car-nas'-si-ers,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  carnassier  =  car- 
nivorous, voracious.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Cuyier  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  mammalia  subsisting  on  animal 
food.  They  are  divided  into  Cheiroptera, 
Insectivora,  and  the  True  Carnivora.  The 
Marsupials  were  at  first  included  by  Cuvier, 
but  afterwards  rejected. 

car'-nat,  s.    [From  Lat.  caro  (genit  camis)= 
flesh.    So  named  from  its  colour.] 
Min. :  A  ferruginous  variety  of  Kaolinite 

(q.v.). 

car-na'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  carnation  —  flesh- 
colour  ;  from  Lat  carnatio  =  fleshiness  ;  from 
caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  flesh.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Painting : 

(1)  Those  parts  of  a  picture  which  represent 
flesh,  or  are  left  naked  without  drapery. 

(2)  A  flesh-colour ;  the  natural  colour  of  the 
flesh  ;  a  light  rosy  pink. 

"'A  could  never  abide  carnation ;  'twas  a  colour  he 
never  liked."— Shaketp.  :  Henry  I'.,  ii.  ... 

"  Her  eyes  were  of  the  deepest  blue ;  her  complexion 
of  the  most  delicate  carnation  .  .  .' — fiir  £.  L.  Bahoer: 
PeUtam. 

2.  Bot. :  The  general  name  for  garden  varie- 
ties of  the  pink,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

"  Each  flower  of  tender  stalk,  whose  head,  though  gay 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  specked  with  gold." 

£ilton :  P.  L.,  ix.  429. 

II  Spanish  carnation :  Poinciana  pukherrima, 

B.  As  adj. :    Of  the    colour   described  in 
A  1  (2). 

"How  much  carnation  ribbon  mays  man  buy!"— 
Shakeip. :  Love't  Labour  Lost,  ill  1. 

"  Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admiration 
On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation." 

Byron :  Hoars  of  Idlenea;  To  Marion. 

carnation-grass,  5. 

Bot. :  Two  plants— (1)  Caret  glauca,  (2)  Aira 
coespitasa. 

carnation-tree,  .-. 

Hort. :  Kleinia  neriifolia,  a  composite  plant 
allied  to  Senecio. 

* car-na'-tioned,  a.  [Eng.  carnation;  -ed.] 
Of  a  flesh  colour ;  flesh-coloured. 

"  Carnation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek." 

liyron  :  Manfred,  ii.  1 

car'-nat-ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Carnatic, 
where'it  occurs.) 

Min. :  A  felspar,  described  by  Beudant, 
occurring  at  the  localities  of  corundum  and 
Indianite  in  the  Carnatic  India;  pronounced 
by  Breithaupt  and  Von  Kubell  to  b«  labra- 
dorite.  (Dana.) 


car-na-u  -  ba,  s.  [The  Brazilian  name  of  th« 
plant.]  A  palm-tree,  Corypha  cerifera,  the 
leaves  of  which  yield  a  wax  (also  called 
carnaubn)  used  for  making  candles. 

car'-n6l  (1),  car  -nell,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  earn 
=  cairn.]  A  little  heap. 

"Ill  this  regiouu  [Gareoch)  Is  ane  carntll  of  ttanis. 
Hand  togiddir  in  uiauer  of  aue  crouu  .  .  .  '—Uellend. : 
Deter.  Alb.,  c.  10. 

car-nel  (2),  s.    [KERNEL.] 

•car  nel(.T),  •  kcr  ncl,  'leer -ncll,  'kir- 
ncll,  kyr-nelle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  airnel,  cre- 
naiix  =  battlements  ;  Low.  Lat.  yuarnellus.] 
A  battlement,  rampart ;  also  the  embrasure 
in  a  battlement. 

"The  carneli  so  stondeth  opnht."— Caitel  of  Lou, 

m. 

"  And  at  the  kerneli  be  hymen  stode." 

Sir  Ferwnbnu,  3.234. 

camel  work,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  The  putting  together  the 
framework  of  the  vessel— the  timbers,  beams, 
and  planks,  as  distinguished  from  clinch-work. 

car'-neX  a.    [CARNAL.] 

*  car  ncled,  *ker-neled,  a.    [O.  Yr.yuer- 
nele ;  Fr.  crenele  —  protected  with  battlements  ; 
from  crenaux  =  battlements.] 

"  Alle  the  walles  ben  of  wit  ...  and  kerneltd  with 
Cristeudom."— P.  Plowman,  3.680. 

car-ne  II  an,  car-ne'-li-dn,  s.    [Mediaev. 

Lat.  carneolus ;  from  cariieus  =  fleshy  ;  caro 
(genit.  carnis)  =  flesh  ;  Ger.  carneol,  from  its 
flesh-like  colour.  In  Fr.  cornaline ;  Port,  cor- 
nelina;  8p.  cornerina;  Ital.  corniola;  from 
Lat.  cornw  =  a  horn,  from  the  horn-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  white  variety,  from  which  it 
is  also  called  in  Gr.  oyv£  (otiux)-a.  nail.] 
[ONYX.] 

Min. :  A  reddish  variety  of  chalcedony, 
generally  of  a  clear,  bright  tint ;  it  is  some- 
times of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour  and  some- 
times white.  It  is  largely  used  for  engrav- 
ing seals  on.  It  is  found  principally  at 
Cambay,  in  Gujerat,  India.  Comp.  :  Silica, 
97 "869  ;  peroxide  of  iron,  0'050;  alumina, 
O'OSl  ;  magnesia,  0'028  ;  potash,  0  U043  ;  soda, 
0'075. 

"The  common  carnelion  ha*  its  name  from  Its  flesh 
colour,  which  ii,  in  some  of  these  stones,  paler,  when 
it  is  called  the  female  carnelion,  in  others  deeper, 
called  the  male."— Woodward. 

t  car'-nS-ons,  a.  [Lat.  carneus  =•  of  or  per- 
taining to  flesh  ;  caro  (genit.  car»i«)  =  flesh.] 
Consisting  of  or  like  flesh  ;  fleshy. 

"In  a  calf,  the  umbilical  vessels  terminate  In  certain 
bodies,  divided  Into  a  multitude  of  carneouu  papille." 
-Ray. 

*  carn'-e'y,  *•    [Lat.  carneus,  from  caro  (genit. 
carnis)  —  flesh.] 

Farriery :  A  disease  in  horses,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  so  furred  that  they  cannot  eat 

car-nif -I-ca -tion,  s.  [Fr.  cami/lcafiow; 
Lat.  carot/icatio,  from  carnifico  =  to  make  or 
form  into  flesh  ;  caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  flesh ; 
/acio  =  to  make.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  turning  into  or  forming 
flesh. 

2.  Med.  (Carniflcaticm  of  the  lung) :  The  term 
used  in  medical  science  to  describe  a  solid  or 
fleshy  condition  of  the  lung,  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  air.  The  lung  of  a  still-born  child  is 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  carnitication  (in  thi« 
instance  called  fcetal).  because  it  has  not  yet 
breathed.  In  criminal  investigations  im- 
portant issues  very  often  hinge  upon  this 
point.  In  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  the 
lungs  have  frequently  been  found  collapsed 
or  carnifled,  owing  to  death  having  imme- 
diately supervened  upon  a  violent  expiratory 
paroxysm. 

car'-ni-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CARNIFY.] 

*  car'-ni-fy,  v .  t.  &  i.    [Lat  carnifico  =  to  bo- 
come  flesh  ;  from  caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  flesh, 
and  facio  (pass,  fio)  —  to  make.] 

I.  Trans. :  To  form  into  flesh. 
EL  Intrans. : 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   To   form    flesh ;   to   turn 
nutriment  into  flesh. 

"  lu  Inferionr  faculties.  I  walk.  I  see.  T  hear.  I  digest, 
I  sangulfy,  I  carn1fy."—Bale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Pathol. :  To  lose  the  normal  structure : 
to  become  fleshy. 

*  car  -nil-ate,  v.t    [CARNEL  (3),  «.]    To  em- 
battl*.    (Harrison :  England,  p.  206.) 
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car  nl-val,  *  car-na  val,  s.  [Ital.  carne- 
vale  =  the  tliree  days  immediately  preceding 
Lent ;  Low  Lat  canielevameii,  =  a  solace  to 
the  flesh  ;  .Shrovetide.  (Slxat.)  The  folk  etym. 
U  embodie  I  in  the  quotation  from  Byron.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  festival  celebrated  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  especially  at  Rome 
and  Naples,   with  great  mirth  and  freedom 
during  the  week  before  the  beginning  of  Lent 

"  This  feast  U  named  the  Carnival,  which  being 

Interpreted,  implies  'farewell  to  flesh  :' 
So  call'd.  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing. 
Thryunl)  Lent  they   live  on   fish  both  salt  and 
i«sh."  Byron:  Beppi,  vi. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  time  of  excess  and  unrestrained 
license. 

"The  whole  yeai  is  but  one  mad  carnival,  .  ."— 
/teeny  >,f  Piety. 

car  niV  or  a,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  carnivora,  neut, 
pi.  of  carn'ivorus  =  flesh-devouring  ;  can 
(genit.  carnis)  =  flesh  ;  voro  =  to  devour.] 

Zool:  A  principal  division  of  the  Mam- 
malia. The  name  is  given  to  those 
animals  which,  like  the  feline,  canine, 
and  ursine  families,  have  their  teeth  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  mastication  of  animal 
matter.  The  incisors,  except  in  some  seals, 
are  generally  ^j,  the  canines  generally  ^ 
They  are,  moreover,  larger  and  longer  than 
the  incisors.  The  clavicles  are  rudimentary, 
or  wanting.  They  are  divided  into  two  great 
groups,  or  sub-orders,  one  terrestrial  the  other 
aquatic.  The  first  is  the  group  of  the  Fi-ai- 
ptilui,  or  "  split-feet,"  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  their  feet  are  divided  into  well-marked 
toes ;  the  second  is  the  group  of  Pinnipedia, 
or  "fin-feet"  (seals,  &c.),  so  called  because 
the  toes  are  bound  together  by  skin  -  forming 
fins  or  flap|>ers  rather  than  feet.  Another 
classification  is  into  tliree  sections  or  tribes — 
(1)  Pinnigr  da,  or  Pinnipedia ;  examples,  the 
Sea  Is  and  Walruses.  (2)Plantigrada;  example, 
the  Bear,  and  ( ()  Digitigrada ;  examples,  the 
Cat  and  the  Dog. 

•  car-niv-or-ac'-I-ty',  s.  [Lat.  caro  (genit. 
oarnl-t)  =  flesh  ;  vorax  (genit.  voracis)  =  de- 
vouring.] A  preternatural  desire  for  flesh  ; 
gTfediness,  gluttony. 

••  Mr  Cli-land  is  at  Tunhridge.  wondering  at  the 
«n'~ri  r  'ir"/tw.ic//y  of  our  friend."— Pope :  To  Oay, 
\\  .  I  /..i  torn.) 

car  ill  vore,  ».  [Liit.  carnivorus.]  A  car- 
nnoMcis  animal;  one  of  the  carnivora. 

car-nlv -or-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  carnivvnu;  from 
caro  (genit.  carnia)  —  flesh,  and  voro  =  to  de- 
vour.] 

1.  Zool. :  Eating  or  living  on  flesh  ;  applied 
to  those  animals  whose  nature  it  is  to  live  on 
the  flesh  of  other  animals. 

"  In  birds  there  is  no  mastication  or  comminution  of 
the  meat  in  the  mouth,  but  in  such  as  are  not  carni- 
formtt,  it  is  immediately  swallowed  in  to  the  crop  or 
craw  "—/(ay :  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Surg.  :   Applied  to  those  caustic   sub- 
stances which  are  used  to  eat  away  or  destroy 
the  fu.igous  excrescences  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

3.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  plants  belonging 
to  the  genera  Drosera,  Pinguicula,  Nepenthes, 
Ac.,   which    have    the   power   of  absorbing 
nitrogenous  substances  through  their  leaves 
anJ  digesting  them  within  their  tissues. 

t  car-nlV-6r-ous-lif,  adv.  [Eng.  carnivor- 
ous :  -ly.\  In  a  carnivorous  manner,  like  car- 
nivora. 

car  niv  or  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  camivor- 
oitt ;  -ness.\  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
carnivorous  ;  the  habit  of  living  upon  animal 
food. 

t  oar-nose,  a.  [Lat.  camorut;  from  caro 
(genit.  airnw)  =  flesh.  [CARNOUS.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh, 

2.  Bot. :  Fleshy,  pulpy,  having  a  fleshy  con- 
sistence.   (Said  of  fruits,  &c.) 

*  car'-no-si,  ».  pi.    [Lat.  inane,  pi.  of  carnosus 
=  fleshy,  from  caro  (genit.  carnur)  =  flesh.) 

Zool. :  An  old  order  of  polypi,  consisting  of 
the  genera  Actinia,  Zoanthus,  and  Lucernaria. 

*  Car-nds'-  I-ty;  s.     [Fr.  carnosite  ;  Lat.  cor- 
nositas,  from  caro  (genit.  oarnis)  =  flesh.] 

Med. :  A  fleshy  swelling  or  excrescence. 
'i8?.^1*  ™«th"d-  ««1  »>y  this  course  of  diet,  with 
rS»ivei-t  IwL       ™  ar*  heale<1'  *nd  th»4  carno*t» 

car  -nous,  '  car  no  se,  o.  [O.  Fr.  camevx ; 
FT.  cluinifiuc ;  Lat.  canuisus,  from  caro  (genit. 


cnmis)  =  flesh.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  flesh, 
fleshy,  carneous. 

"The  first  or  outward  part  is  a  thick  and  carnout 
covering,  like  that  of  a  walnut,  .  .  ."—Browne :  Vul- 
gar Errouri. 

car'-ny,  t>. >'.  [Etym.  doubtful]  To  cajole  a 
person  with  soft  words.  (Colloquial.)  (Smart.) 

*  car'-nyx.  s.  [Gr.  icapw£  (karnux)."]  An  an- 
cient Greek  trumpet  of  a  shrill  tone,  known 
afterwards  to  the  Celts  and  Gauls.  (Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

car '-6b,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Gr.  xepariov  (ke- 
ration)  =  a  little  horn  ;  xtpas  (keras)  =  a  horn, 
from  the  shape  of  the  pods.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  tree,  the  Ceratonia  siliqua,  • 
native  of  the  levant.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and 
produces  long  horn-like  pods  filled  with  a 
mealy,  succulent  pulp  of  a  sweetish  taste, 
used  for  food  for  horses,  and  sometimes  even 


for  human  beings,  and  called  St.  John's 
bread.  The  root  is  purgative.  The  fruits  of 
the  carob-tree  were  probably  the  "  husks " 
which  the  prodigal  in  his  depressed  condition 
would  fain  have  eaten.  (Luke  xv.  16.) 

2.  Comm.,  <fcc. :  The  pods  of  the  tree  de- 
scribed in  1 ;  also  called  the  Algaroba  Bean. 

*  3.  The  same  as  a  carat  (q.v.). 

•  ca-ro'che,  *  ca-rosse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  carroche ; 
Fr.  carosse ;  Ital.  carrozza,  from  Lat.  carnis  — 
a  car.]  A  kind  of  two-wheeled  pleasure- 
carriage.  (Albumazar .) 

'ca-roched,  *  ca-roached,  a.  [Eng.  ca- 
roche;  -ed.]  Placed  or  seated  in  a  caroche. 

"  Then  maintaining  her 
Carntfhed  in  cloth  of  tissue." 

Bwum.  t  Flee. :  Little  French  Lawyer,  1. 1 

car-6-coT-la,  8.  [Lat.  caro  =  flesh ;  Gr. 
KoAAij  (kolle)  '=  glue.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  land-snails,  so  named  from 
the  tenacity  with  which  their  fleshy  feet  adhere 
to  limestone  rocks.  Woodward  makes  it  a 
section  of  Helix. 

41  car  oignc,   *  car  oine,   *  car  oyne,  s. 

[CARKION.] 

"The  caroiyne  In  the  Imsshe  with  throte  ycorve." 
Chaucer:  V.  T.,  1,016. 

car '-61  (1), "  car  olle,  '  car  al,  •  kar  ollc, 
*  car  olc,  *  car-owl  (Eng.),  *  car-rale 
(Scotch),  s.  [O.  Fr.  carafe,  carolle ;  from  Bret. 
loroll  =  a  dance  ;  korolla  =  to  dance  ;  Manx 
carval ;  Corn.  caroZ ;  Wei.  coroi  =  a  carol,  a 
song ;  caroW  =.  to  carol ;  Gael,  carull,  caireall 
=  harmony,  melody.  Cf.  Ir.  cor  =  music ; 
Wei.  cor  =  a  choir,  a  circle  ;  Gael,  car,  cuir  = 
a  movement ;  Sansc.  cluir  =  to  move.  (Skeat. )] 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  A  circle. 

*  2.  A  round  dance. 

"  Many  cnmllyt  and  gret  daunsyng." 

Sir  Clegei,  loa 

*  3.  A  song  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to 
dancing. 

"A  lie  the  dameselles  to  synge  carollei  and  to  go 
ageing  hem  syngiiige  oute  of  the  town."— Merlin,  I.  11. 
132. 

4.  A  song  of  praise  sung  at  Christmas-tide. 
It  originally  meant  a  song  accompanied  with 
dancing,  in  which  sense  it  is  frequently  used 
by  the  old  poets.  It  appears  to  have  been 
danced  by  many  performers,  by  taking  hands, 
forming  a  ring,  and  singing  as  they  went 
round.  Bishop  Taylor  says  that  the  oldest 
carol  was  that  sung  by  the  heavenly  host 
when  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  was  announced 
to  the  Shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Bethle- 
hem. It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of 


singing  carols  at  Christmas-tide  arose  in  imi- 
tation of  this,  as  the  majority  of  the  carola 
declared  the  good  tidings  of  great  juy  ;  and 
the  title  of  Noels,  nowells,  or  novelles,  ap- 
plied to  carols,  would  seem  to  bear  out  this 
idea.  Carol  singing  is  of  great  antiquity 
among  Christian  commtinities,  as  the  carol  by 
Aurelius  Prudentius,  of  the  fourth  century, 
will  show.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

"  Singers  of  carralet  .  .  ."—Acti  Jot.  VI.,  1581,  c  101 
"  No  night  Is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest." 
Shaketp. :  ilidtummer  tfiyht't  Drmm,  ii.  1. 

*  5.  A  song  in  general. 

"  This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower." 

Shaketp. :  At  fan  Like  It,  v.  3,  song. 

BL  Fig- •'  Applied  to  the  songs  of  birds. 

"  The  blackbird  in  the  summer  trees, 

The  Urk  upon  the  bill, 
Let  loose  their  carolt  when  they  please, 
Are  quiet  when  they  will." 

n'ordtteorth :  fountain. 
"  And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst 
•  In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower." 

Tennyion :  The  Day- Dream. 

*  car'-il  (2),  *  car'-rol,  s.    [Low  Lat.  caroto  ; 
from  Lat.  choreola,  dimin.  of  chorus  =  a  circle 
or  round  dance.] 

Architecture  : 

1.  A  closet  or  small  cell  In  a  monastery  for 
study. 

2.  A  bow  window  ;  a  seat  fitted  within  the 
opening  for  a  window  ;  a  bay-stall. 

'car -6l,  '  car  o  len,  •  car  oo  lyn,  *  car- 
olc,  *  kar-ole,  v.i.  &  t.    [CAROL,  s.} 
A.  Intransitive  : 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  To  dance  in  a  round  dance. 
2.  To  sing  in  joy  and  exultation. 

"Caroolyn,  or  synge  caroulyt.  Ptalmodio."— Prompt. 
Pan. 

"  I  sawgh  hir  dauuce  so  comelily, 
CaroU  and  syuge  so  swetely." 

Chaucer :  Doke  of  'he  Ditcheu,  847. 

IL  Fig. :  Applied  to  birds,  utc.,  to  warble, 
to  sing. 

"  The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood. 
And  carolt  loud  and  strong." 

Wurdsworth ;  The  Idle  Shepherd  Boy*. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  utter  joyfully  in  song. 

"  And  carol  what,  unbld,  the  Muses  might  inspire." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  U. 
"  Hovering  swans,  their  throats  released 
From  native  silence,  carol  sounds  harmonious." 
Prior:  Hymn  to  ApoUo. 

2.  To  proclaim  or  celebrate  in  song. 

"  Fnr  which  the  shepherds  at  tlreir  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustlck  lays." 

Milton :  Gamut,  847. 

car'-6-la,  s.  [Ital.]  A  dance  accompanied  by 
singing,  which  grew  into  unenviable  notoriety 
during  the  Republic  of  1792  in  France. 
(Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

car  61  ath  inc.  s.  [Named  after  the  Prince 
"of  Carofath,  in  Silesia.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  subtranslucent 
mineral  from  the  coal-bed  of  the  Kpnigin- 
Louisa  mine,  at  Zabize,  Upper  Silesia.  A 
variety  of  Allophane  (q.v.),  containing  less 
water.  Colour,  honey  to  wine-yellow ;  hard- 
ness, 2'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  T515.  Compos.:  Silica, 
29'62;  alumina,  47 '25;  water,  15'10  ;  carbon, 
1  "33  ;  hydrogen,  0'74.  (Dana.) 

*  car'-i-lin,  s.    [Lat.  Carolus  -  Charles  ;  the 
name  of  several  German  sovereigns.]    A  gold 
coin  formerly  current  in  Germany,  and  worth 
about  one  pound  sterling. 

Car-i-li'-na  (1), ».  [Named  after  the  Princess 
Sophia  Caroline,  Margravine  of  Baden,  a  dis- 
tinguished patroness  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants  of  the 
order  Bombaceae,  not  uncommon  in  our  hot- 
houses. They  are  natives  of  tropical  America, 
and  are  either  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
digitate  leaves  like  the  chestnut  The  large 
handsome  flowers  are  generally  white,  but 
sometimes  deep-rose  or  scarlet  Carolina 
alba,  a  native  of  South  America,  is  a  tree 
growing  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  flowers 
about  six  inches  long.  The  bark  supplies 
cordage,  which  is  strong  and  durable.  [!'A- 
CHIRA.] 

Car-6  li'-na  (2),  s.    [Lat.  Carolus  =  Charles.] 
Geog.  :  The  name  of  two  of  the  Southern 
States,  United  States,  America,  called  after 
Charles  II. 

Carolina  pink. «. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Spigelia  marylandica.  Its 
roots  are  used  in  medicine  as  anthelmintics. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wora,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  -  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  lew. 
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ear  -ol-Ing,  car  -6l-Ung,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[CAROL,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  present  participle  i,  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  correspouding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  singing  carols  ;  a 
carol,  a  song  of  joy  and  exultation. 

"  And  heare  such  heavenly  note*  anil  enroling! 
Of  Gods  high  praise." 

Sftenter  :  Uymnr  of  Heart.  Beautie. 

Car-d-Un'-I-an,  a.  &  ».  [From  Carolina, 
named  after  Charles  ;  in  Lai.  Carolui.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Carolina. 

"  It  is  not  a  song 

Of  the  Scnppernong, 

From  warm  Carolinian  valleys," 

LongfMou>:  Birds  tf  Pottage  ;  Ca/tiwb<i  Wtiu. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining   to  the  kings  named 
Charles. 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  native  of  Carolina. 

ear-ol-It-ic,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.  :  Ornamented  with  sculptured  leaves 
and  branches. 

car'-6l-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CAROLING.] 

car  -61    lite,     s. 
[CARROLITE.] 

•car'-  61  -us,    ». 

[Lat.  Carolus  = 
Charles.]  An  Eng- 
lish gold  coin  cur- 
rent in  the  reigns 
of  the  Charleses, 
value  twenty  shil- 
lings, and  subse- 
quently twenty- 
three  shillings.  CAROLUS. 

car'-  6m,  carr*  6n»,  «.  A  corruption  of 
CARAMBOLE  ;  also  called  CANNON  in  England. 

car'-d-mel,  s.    [CARAMEL.] 

•  car-oome,  t.     [A  corruption  of  carroon  (1) 
(q.v.).]      A  license  by  tiie  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  to  keep  a  cart.     Used  chiefly  about 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.    (Wharton.) 

car-don',  s.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  caor,  caoraun  =  berry.] 
Bot.  :  A  species  of  cherry.    (Webster.) 

•  car-oVse,  «.    [CAROCHE.  ] 

car  -o-tel,  car  -6-teel,  s.  [East  Ind.] 

Comm.  :  A  measure  or  weight,  varying  in 
value  according  to  the  commodity  sold.  Thus, 
a  caroteel  of  mace  is  about  3  Ibs.  ;  that  of  nut- 
megs from  6  to  7J  Ibs.  ;  and  that  of  currants 
from  5  to  9  Ibs.  weight.  (Crabb.) 

ca-rot'-id,  s.  [Or.  «ap<oTi««  (karotides)  =  the 
"great  arteries  of  the  neck  ;  from  xapou  (karoo) 
=  I  make  drowsy,  put  to  sleep,  from  the  old 
belief  that  sleep  or  drowsiness  was  caused  by 
the  flow  of  blood  through  them.] 

A  not.  :  The  name  of  an  artery  on  each  side 
of  the  neck.  The  common  carotids  are  two 
considerable  arteries  that  ascend  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  head  to 
supply  it  with  blood.  The  right  common 
carotid  is  given  off  from  the  arteria  innomi- 
nata;  the  left  arises  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  (Used  also  attributively.) 

•  ca-rdt-Id-aL,  a.   [Eng.  carotid;  -oZ.]   Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  carotid  arteries  ;  carotid. 

"The  two  camtldnl.  and  the  two  vertebral  arUrie* 
are  this  gulden  quaternion."  —.Smith  :  Old  Age,  p.  220. 

car-o'-tin,  t.    [Lat.  carot(a)  =  a  carrot  ;  suff. 


Chem.  :    A  crystalline  principle  extracted 
from  the  common  carrot,  Daucus  carota. 

ea-r6H'S-al  (1),  *.     [Eng.  carouse);  -al.]    A 
boisterous  merry-making  ;  a  drinking  bout 

"  Born  of  high  lineage,  linlc'd  In  high  command, 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  his  land  ; 
Join'd  the  caroutalt  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  s»w  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away." 
Byron  :  Lara,  L  7. 

ear-du-a&r    (2),    car-6u-seT,    s.      [Pr. 

carrousel  =  a  tilt  ing-match.  ]  A  tournament, 
a  tilting-match  ;  a  military  display  in  which  a 
number  of  knights  divided  into  groups  or 
companies  performed  certain  evolutions. 

"This  game,  theae  caroutalt,  Ascauius  taught, 
And  Dull-Vug  Alba,  to  the  Latiut  brought  " 

flrydtn  :  Virgil  ;  ^ntid  vli.  777. 

U  For  the  distinction  between  carousal  and 
feast,  see  FEAST,  s. 


ca-rou'se,  *oa-row'se,  v.i.  <t  t.    [CAROUSE, 
'adv.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  drink  deeply  or  freely. 

"  Now  hate  fly  off,  and  youths  carotue, 
Health!  first  go  round,  and  then  the  hotue, 
The  brides  came  thick  and  thick." 

Suckling. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  merry. 

"  I  said,  '  0  soul,  make  merry  and  carom*, 
Dear  soul,  for  all  i>  well.' " 

Ttnnyton :  The  Palace  cf  Art. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  drink  deeply. 

"  To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carouid 
Potations  pottle-deep  " 

Khaketp. :  Othello,  il.  S. 

*  ca-rou  se,  *  ca-row'se,  adv.    [Ger.  garaus 

=  all  out  ;  garaus  trinken  =.  to  drink  all  out, 
to  empty  the  glass.]  All  out. ;  completely  ;  so 
as  not  to  leave  a  drop  behind. 

ca-rou'§ie,  s.    [CAROUSE,  adv.] 
1.  A  drinking  bout. 

"  The  swains  were  preparing  for  a  caroute."— Sterne  : 
Trit'.  Sharuly. 

*  2.  A  bumper,  a  full  glass  of  liquor. 

"  Red  Roland  Fonter  loudly  cried, 
'  A  deep  caroute  to  you  fair  bride ! ' " 
Scoff :  The  Lay  of  the  Latt  ilinttrel,  vi.  t. 

ca-rou  sed,  pa.  par.  £  a.    [CAROUSE,  v.] 

ca-rou^'-er,  s.     [Eng.  carous(e);  -er.]     One 
"who  carouses  ;  a  dissipated  fellow. 

"  The  bold  carmner,  and  advent'ring  dame." 

OlanrtUt. 

ca-rous'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <t  s.    [CABOUSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  a 
carouse. 

"Sit  long  and  late  at  the  carouting  board." 

Covrptr  :  Truth,  SO. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  carouse. 

"The  churches  were  filled  in  the  morning :  the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  sport  and  carouting."— tlacaulay  : 
Bin.  any.,  ch.  xi. 

t  ca-rous'-iiig-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  carousing ;  -ly.] 
In  a  carousing  manner  ;  like  a  carouser. 

carp,  *  carpe,  *  carpen,  *karpe,  v.  i.&t. 
[IceL  karpa=  to  find  fault.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
» 1.  To  speak,  to  talk. 

"I  ihalle  carp  unto  the  kyng."— Tomtey  tfyit., 
p.  60. 

1 2.  To  cavil,  to  find  fault. 

"  Not  only,  sir.  this  your  all-licens'd  fool. 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinae 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel,  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be  endured  riots. 

Shaicttp. :  Lear,  L  4 

T  Usually  followed  by  at. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter,  to  speak  or  telL 

"With  conge  kene  he  carpnthe*  wordea."— Mart* 
Arthure,  17». 

2.  To  censure,  find  fault  with,  cavil  at. 

"  Which  my  saying  divers  ignorant  persons,  not 
used  to  reade  old  a  undent  authors  nor  Kcquainted  with 
their  phrase  and  maner  of  speecbe.  did  carpe  and  re- 
prehend, for  lacke  of  good  understand  yng."— .4  6p. 
Cranmer  :  Doct.  of  the  Sacrament,  foL  100. 

3.  To  sing  (Scotch).     (Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border.) 

IT  For  the  distinction  between  to  carp  and 
to  censure,  see  CENSURE,  v. 

*  carp  (IX  *.    [CARP,  ».] 

1.  Power  of  speech. 

"Oef  hit  hym  bi  samples,  that  he  ful  clanly  bicnu 

his  carp." 
far.  Eng.  Allit.  Poenu  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanruu,  13Z«. 

2.  A  speech,  a  parable. 

"  Kryst  kydde  hit  bymself  in  a  carp  one*.' 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Pomu;  Cleanruu,  U. 

3.  One  who  carps. 

"  Though  every  page  swels  with  ingenuous  plots, 
Tet  cry  our  ear/jet,  the  authors  are  hut  sots." 
Whiting:  Albino  and  Bf llama.  1538.    (HaUiuvU: 
Cantrib.  to  Lexicog.) 


carp  (2),  «.    [O.  FT.  carpe ;  Icel.  karfi ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  kar/o  ;  from  Low  Lat.  carpa.  ] 


Ichthy. :  A  fresh-water  flsh,  Cyprinus  cyprio 
(Linn.),  the  type  of  the  family  Cyprinidae.  It 
is  an  European  fresh-water  fish,  used  for  food, 
it  is  often  bred  in  ponds,  and  of  late  years  baa 
been  largely  introduced  into  the  United  States. 

IT  The  plural  is  now  carp,  the  same  aa  the 
singular  ;  but  formerly  carps  was  used. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  stored  a  pond  of  three  or  four 
acres  with  carpi  and  tench."— HaU:  Origin  of 
Jfttnxina. 

carp  bream,  *. 

Ichthy.:  A  British  fish,  Abramis  Brama. 
[BREAM.] 

t  carp'-aL  a.   [Lat  carpus ;  Gr.  xopirot  (fcarpot) 
=  the  wrist.  ] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  wrist. 
Carpal  bones: 
Anat. :  The  bones  constituting  the  wrist. 

•  car-pare,  *.    [CARPER.] 

Car-pa'-thl-an,  a.    [Lat.  Carpathes.] 

Geog. :  Pertaining  to  the  Carpathians,  a 
range  of  mountains  lying  between  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Transylvania. 

car'-pel    (Eng.),    car-pel'-ltim    (I.at.),  a 
[Lat.  carpellum,  from  Gr.  xapirot  (karpos)  = 
fruit.] 
Bot. :  The  leaf  forming  the  pistil.    Several 


carpels  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  one 
pistil. 

*  car-pel'-lar-y,  o.    [Eng.  carpel;  -ary.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  carpels  ;  con- 
taining carpels.  (Lindley.) 

*  carpe  meals,  s.     [Etym.   doubtful]     A 
coarse  cloth,  used  about  the  time  of  James  L 
(Wharton.) 

*  car-pente,  «.    [CARPET.] 

*  car-pen-tar  ye,  s.    [CARPENTRY.] 

car  -pen  -ter,  *  car-ben-tar,  s.da.  [O.  Fr. 
carpentier  ;  Fr.  charpentier  ;  Sp.  carpintero; 
Ital.  carpentiere  ;  from  Low  Lat.  Carpentaria 
=  a  wheelwright,  cartwright  ;  from  Lat.  oar- 
pentum  —  a  waggon.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  artificer  in  wood  ;  one 
who  prepares  and  fixes  the  woodwork  of 
houses,  ships,  tec. 

"  Of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter."—  Chaucer  :  C.  T., 
*,189. 


B.  As  adj.  :  In  compounds  like  the  follow- 
ing :— 

carpenter-bee,  •  . 

Entom.  :  A  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  tho 
order  Xylocopa,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  construct  their  nests  of  pieces  of  decayed 
wood,  &c.  Xylocopa  violacea  is  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  X.  (Platynopoda)  tenviscapa 
is  common  in  India,  and  being  of  a  goodly 
size,  and  having  a  deep  black  body  and  glossy 
wings,  violet  at  the  base,  and  tinged  with 
copper  at  the  tip,  looks  quite  interesting  as  it 
hums  around  the  wooden  structures  where  it 
means  to  perforate  ;  but  it  is  capable,  if  left 
unmolested,  of  scooping  the  rafters  out  for  its 
cell-chambers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  insecure. 

carpenter-herb,  carpenter's  herb, 
s. 
Botany  : 

1.  Prunella  vulgarii. 

2.  A  juga  rtptant. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =•  £ 
-dan.  -tian  =  chan.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous.  -Uouc.  -sioua  =  shu*.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 


carpenter  -  grass,  *  oarpenter- 
grasse, «. 

Botany : 

1.  Prunella  vulgarii. 

2.  Achillta  millefMum. 

"  In  tome  places  is  called  carpenttr-graue ;  It  is 
gnod  to  reioyue  aud  soudre  woundes. —  The  Orete 
htriMtt. 

carpenter's  chisel,  s.  A  chisel  made 
of  moderately  hard  steel.  Chisels  of  this  type 
have  one  plane  and  one  bevelled  edge,  and  are 
divided  into  firmer  and  framing  or  mortise 
chis»ls. 

carpenter's  clamp,  s.  A  frame  in 
which  work,  such  as  doors,  sashes,  shutters, 
&•:•.,  is  forced  up  into  place,  and  held 
whiie  being  nailed  or  pinned.  Also  a  kind  of 
vice  for  grasping  several  parts  and  holding 
them  while  the  {jlue  sets,  or  for  ether  pui- 
poses. 

carpenter's  gauge,  s.  A  scribing  tool 
for  depth  or  width,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion and  uses.  It  commonly  has  a  point  pro- 
jecting troin  the  shank,  and  a  movable  head 
or  fence,  which  is  adjusted  for  distance  from 
the  ])oiiit,  and  secured  by  a  set-screw. 

carpenter's-plane,  s.  A  plane  of  a  kind 
suitable  for  a  carpenter.  Such  planes  are  of 
different  tyj>es,  according  to  the  work  they 
are  intended  to  perform  -as,  the  jack-plane, 
for  rough-dressing  a  surface  ;  the  smoothing- 
plane,  for  finishing  it  off;  and  grooving  and 
moulding  planes,  some  of  which  have  sp'  cial 
names,  for  making  grooves  or  elevations  of 
various  forms.  [PLANE.]  (Knight.) 

vjarpenter's-plough,  s.    [PLOUGH.] 

carpcnt c r 's  r ule,  s.  The  i nstrument  by 
which  carpenters  take  their  dimensions,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  brass  slide,  which  makes  it  a 
sliding  rule,  they  are  enabled  to  make  calcu- 
lations in  multiplication  and  division,  besides 
other  operations.  (Gwitt.) 

carpenter's  square,  s.  An  instrument 
whose  stock  and  blade  consists  of  an  iron  plate 
of  one  piece.  The  leg  is  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  numbered  on  the  outer  edge  from  the  ex- 
terior angle  with  the  lower  part  of  the  figures 
adjacent  to  the  interior  edge.  The  other  leg  is 
twelve  inches  long,  is  numbered  from  the  ex- 
tremity towards  the  angle,  the  figures  l>eiiig 
read  from  the  internal  angle,  as  on  the  other 
side.  This  instrument  is  not  only  used  as  a 
square,  but  also  aa  a  level  aud  measuring  rule. 
(Craig.) 

carpenter's  vice,   s.        [CARPENTER'S- 

CLAMP.j 

car  pen  tor  -I-a,  s.    [Named  after  Dr.  Car- 
penter.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera  allied  to 
Olobigerina,  but  ceasing  at  an  early  age  to 
grow  spirally,  and  then   forming   expanded 
tent-like  chambers,  which  enclose  the  lirst- 
fonned  ce'ls,  attached  by  the  base  to  shells  or 
corals,  and  with  a  crater-like  common  aper- 
ture at  the  apex.     Siliceous  spicules  occur  in 
the  cells.     (Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Philadelphacese.     The 
only  known  species  is  from  California. 

car  -pen  ter-Ing,  s.  &  a.    [CARPENTER.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  following  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter  ;  carpentry. 

B.  As  adj. :    Following  or  practising  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter. 

car  - pent    ry.    '  car-pen  tar  ye,  *car- 

pent-rie,  *.     [Eng.  carpenter  ;  -y.] 

1.  The  trad*  or  art  of  a  carpenter. 

"It  had  been  more  proper  for  me  to  have  Introduced 
earpentrn  before  joinery,  .  .  ."— Jfozon :  Mechanical 
tzerdiet. 

"  Werkis  of  earpeniarye,  of  browdrye.  and  of  werk- 
yng  with  nedlis."—  Wycllfe:  Exodus,  xxxv.  33. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  con- 
nected by  framing  or  letting  them  into  each 
other,  as   are   the  pieces  of  a  roof,  floor, 
centre,  &c.    It  is  distinguished  from  joinery 
bv  being  put  together  without  the  use  of  any 
other  edge  tools  than  the  axe,  adze,  saw,  and 
chisel,  whereas  joinery  requires  the  use  of  the 
plane.    The  leading  points  that  require  atten- 
tion in  sound  carpentry  are  (1)  the  quality  of 
the  timber  used ;  (2)  the  disposition  of  the 

Sieces  of  timber,  so  that  each  may  be  in  such 
irectiou  with  reference  to  the  fibres  of  the 
wood,  as  to  be  capable  of  performing  its  work 
properly  ;  (S)  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the 


Carpentaria— carpet 

pieces  ;  (4)  the  manner  of  framing  the  pieces 
into  each  other,  or  otherwise  uniting  them  by 
means  of  iron  or  other  metal.  (Gwitt.) 

"  Thel'  waken  the  werkis  cf  otirjwYitarv*, .  .  .  "— 
Wy^iiffa:  Jixodut,  xxxv.  £i. 

*  carp'-er,  *  carp-are,  ».   [Eng.  caiy ;  -er.] 
1.  A  speaker,  a  story-teller,  a  tale-bearer. 


2.  One  who  finds  fault ;  a  cavilling,  captious 
person. 

"  I  have  not  these  weeds. 
By  patting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carjier." 

Khafcetp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ir.  S. 

car-pe'-sl-um.  s.    [3r.  KopTnjo-ioi'  (karpesion) 
3=  an  aromatic  wood  from  Asia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  smooth  or  pubescent  erect 
branching  shrubs,  natives  of  South  Europe, 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas,  of  the 
order  Compositae.  Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate 
toothed  ;  florets  in  all  dull  yellow,  tubular  ; 
achenes  beaked,  with  slender  furrows,  and 
without  pappus. 

car'  -  pSt,     *  car  -  petto,    •  car  -  pente, 

*  car  pyte,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  carpite  =  a  car- 
pet ;  Ital.  carpita;  Unt.  karpet,  from  LowLat. 
carpita,  from  mrpo  =  to  card  wool.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  r 

1.  Lit. :  A  woollen  fabric  manufactured  in 
patterns  of  various  colours.     Used — 

(a)  For  a  floor-covering. 

•Be  the  Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without, 
carpet!  laid,  and  everything  in  order?"  —  Sliakesp.  : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  L 

*  (6)  For  a  table-cover. 

"  Private  men's  halls  were  hung  with  altar-cloths  : 
their  tables  and  beds  covered  with  copes,  instead  of 
carpett  and  coverlets."— Fuller :  The  Church  Hittury  of 
Britiin,  p.  vii.  }  2.  L  (Trench:  Select  Glouary,  p.  29.) 

If  The  use  of  rugs  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
Egypt,  India,  China,  and  Babylon.  In  the 
East  at  present  Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
India  are  great  seats  of  carpet  manufacture. 
Carpets  were  introduced  into  England  during 
the  Crusades,  but  long  afterwards,  Indeed 
even  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
floors  of  palaces,  not  to  speak  of  inferior 
habitations,  were  strewed  with  rushes.  The 
practice  of  hanging  the  walls  of  palatial 
edifices  with  tapestry  and  cloth  is  older 
than  that  of  carpeting  the  floors ;  thus  in 
Hampton  Court,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
floors  are  bare,  while  the  walls  are  covered 
with  tapestry.  The  manufacture  of  carpets 
was  introduced  into  France  from  Persia  about 
A.D.  1606,  and  workmen  from  France  brought 
the  art  to  England  about  1750.  A  carpet 
manufactory  was  established  at  Axminster  in 
1755.  The  carpet  industry  has  become  aii 
important  one  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
iii  Philadelphia. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  used  for  or  serving  as  a  carpet. 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  Schoinberg  tried  to  teach  them 
to  Improve  their  habitations,  and  to  cover  the  wet 
earth  with  a  thick  carpet  of  fern."— Macau.la.y-.  Biit. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Applied  to  the  sward,  beds  of  flowers, 
or  other  natural  covering  of  the  earth. 

"  The  whole  dry  laud  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered 
over  with  a  lovely  carpet  of  green  grass  and  other 
herbs."— Ray. 

TL  Entom. :  An  abbreviation  for  CARPET- 
MOTH  (q.v.). 

H  To  be  on  (or  upon)  the  carpet  (in  Fr.  sur  le 
tapis) :  To  be  under  consideration  ;  to  be  an 
affair  in  hand.  [A.  I.  1  (b).] 

"These  three  brothers,  whose  lives  are  upon  the 
carpet,  .  .  ."—Jlorth:  Lillet. 

To  bring  on  the  carpet :  To  bring  under  con- 
sideration ;  to  bring  forward. 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  in  any  way  to  a 
cari>et  or  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

U  For  the  various  descriptions  of  carpet, 
see  BRUSSELS,  DRUGGET,  FELT,  KIDDERMIN- 
STER, PILE,  and  Run. 

1  Compounds  of  obvious  signification : 
Carpet-broom,  carpet-maker,  carpet-loom,  car- 
pet-strip. 

carpet-bag,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  Properly  a  bag  made  of  car- 
pet, but  applied  also  to  a  travelling-bag  made 
of  leather  or  other  material. 

"Conlngsbjr,  who  had  lost  the  key  of  his  carpet- 
bag .  .  ."—Ditratli:  Coningtby,  bk.  1,  ch.  V. 

2.  As  adjective : 

Carpet-bag  From*:  The  Iron  frame  which 


distends  the  cloth  covering  of  n  travelling- 
bag  or  satchel. 

carpet-bagger,  «.  An  American  slang 
term  lor  those  petty  politicians,  who  after  the 
civil  war  migrated  into  the  Southern  States 
for  temporary  residence  aud  personal  advan- 
tage. 

carpet-beater,  «. 

1.  in: n.  :  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  clean 
carpets  by  beating. 

2.  Spec. :  A  machine  in  which  carpets  are 
beaten  and  brushed. 

carpet-bedding,  t. 

Hort. :  The  arrangement  of  foliage  plants  in 
geometrical  or  incsaic  designs. 

*  carpet-captain,    *  carpet  capi- 
taine,  s.    [CARPCT-KNIQBT.] 

*  carpet-champion,  s.    One  who  dis- 
plays  his  prowess  more  in  a  drawing-room 

than  in  the  liold. 

"  A  curjjft-chtnnpion  for  a  wonton  dame." 

Fair/ax :  Tuito,  x vi.  3J. 

carpet-dance,  s.  A  dance  of  an  informal 
character,  for  which  the  carpet  Is  not  takeii 
up,  as  for  a  ball.. 

*  carpet-courtship,  s.    A  courtship  by 
means  of  a  display  of  one's  prowess  in  peace 
on  a  carpet. 

"  Not  t<>  be  won  by  carpet-courtihip,  but  the  »word." 
—Uatsinger  :  Bashful  Lover,  L  L 

carpet-fastener,  s.  A  screw-knob  and 
screw-socket  inserted  ir.  the  floor  with  the 
carpet  between  them. 

carpet-garden,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
garden  laid  out  with  beds  of  ornamental* 
leaved  plants  grown  in  a  precise  and  formal 
pattern. 

*  carpet-ground,  *.  Ground  smooth  and 
soft  as  carpet. 

"  The  carpet-ground  shall  be  with  leaves  o'erspi«»d." 
Dri/den:  Virgil;  Kcl.  L  11*. 

*  carpet-knight,  s.  A  knight  whose  deeds 
of  valour  are  done,  not  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but  in  a  drawing-room. 

"...  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  valii  carpe'-knight." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  V.  U. 

carpet  monger,  s.  The  same  as  CAKPET- 

KNII.IIT  (q.V.). 

".  .  .  carpet-mongeri,  whose  names  yet  run  smoothly 
In  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse,  .  .  ."—Shaketp. : 
Much  Ada  about  Nothing,  v.  2. 

carpet-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  The  name  given  to  several  varietio« 
of  Geometer  moths  from  the  variegated  pat- 
tern of  their  colouring. 

*  carpet-peer,  *  carpet  peerc,  *.  A 

carpet-k  night. 

"  The  insinuating  curtesle  of  a  carpet-peere."— 
Jfath :  fierce  Penileue  (1592). 

carpet-planner,  8.  One  whose  trade 
it  is  to  plan  or  fit  carpets  to  a  room. 

carpet-rag,  *.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst.  :  A  fragment  or  strip  of  carpet. 

2.  As  adj.  :    Used   for   fastening   together 
strips  of  carpet. 

Carpet-rag  Looper :  A  stabbing  tool  with  a 
large  eye,  to  carry  one  end  of  a  carpet-strip 
through  the  end  of  the  strip  preceding,  when 
one  is  looped  over  the  other,  to  save  the  trou- 
ble of  sewing. 

carpet-rod,  s.  A  brass  rod  used  to  keep 
a  stair-carpet  in  its  place.  [STAIR-ROD.] 

carpet-snake,  s.  Morelia  varUjata,  an 
Australian  snake,  so  called  from  the  variegated 
pattern  of  its  skin. 

*  carpet-squire, s      A  lady's  man;  an 
effeminate  fellow. 

carpet-stretcher,  *.  A  toggle-jointed 
frame  to  stretch  carpets  on  floors  preliminary 
to  tacking  down  ;  a  tool  used  in  laying  down 
carpets. 

carpet-sweeper,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  cleans  carpets  by  sweep- 
ing. 

2.  Spec. :  A  mechanical  broom  for  sweeping 
carpets  and  collecting  the  dust  and  dirt  in 
trays.    The  brush-shaft  is  rotated  by  a  cor- 
rugated pulley  driven  by  contact  with  the 
rubber  periphery  of  one  of  the  sustaining 
wheel*. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,   ea,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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carpet-trade, «. 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  making  and  sell- 
lug  carpets. 

*  2.  The  behaviour  of  a  carpet-knight,  flat- 
tery. 

"  Thii  noble  duke  had  no  maner  of  tklll  In  earpet- 
trade."— Bicke:  fareweU  to  MUUarie  /Yo/atrionllMH 

*  carpet-walk,  i.    A  walk  over  which  a 
carpet  is  laid  ;  a  grass  walk,  closely  mown, 
and  smooth  as  a  carpet. 

"  Mow  carpet  tcalkt,  and  ply  weeding."— Evelyn. 

*  carpet- way,  s.    A  soft  path. 

"To  keep  rank  arid  flle  in  hli  march,  nor  to  break 
order,  though  all  be  not  carpet-van'— Man. 

carpet-weed,  s. 

Dot.:  A  common  name  for  the  genus  Mollugo. 

car-pet,  v.t.    [CAKPET,  s.] 
L  Literally: 
L  To  spread  or  cover  over  with  carpets. 

"We  found  him  In  a  fair  chamber,  richly  hanged 
and  carpeted  under  foot"— Bacon. 

*  2.  To  cover  or  roll  up  in  carpet. 

**  Hnidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  burderV)  with  pale  bine.* 
Byron  :  Don  Juan,  iii.  67. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  bring  upon  the  oarpet ;  to  find 
fault  with. 

"Mr.  .  .  .  wa>  received  with  hoots  and  groans,  and 
he  too  was  carpeted  before  the  Stewards." — standard, 
March  28,  188  L 

car'-pSt-e'd,  pa.  far  &  a,    [CARPET,  «.] 
L  Lit. :  Covered  over  with  carpets. 
"  The  ladles'  parlours  and  the  carpeted  corridors  at 
the  hotels— I  particularise  herein,  for  some  of  the  cor- 
ridors are  not  carpeted— are  veritable  hotbeds  of  flirt- 
ation."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  ».  1864. 

2.  fig. :  Covered  with  anything  as  with  a 
carpet 

"The  dry  land  we  find  everywhere  naturally  car- 
peted over  with  grass,  and  other  agreeable  wholesome 
plant*.  "—Derham. 

car'-pet-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CARPET,  «.] 
A  &  B.   A*  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj.    (See 
the  verb.)  . 

C.  As  subst. :  Carpets  or  other  material  used 
for  covering  floors. 

"  .  .  .  the  New  York  papers  ask  in  amazement  huw 
many  miles  of  carpeting  can  be  bought  for  70,oOui"— 
Daily  Jfetct,  Sept.  20,  1871. 

car'-pet-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  carpet;  -ten.]  Un- 
covered with  carpet. 

car'-phd-lite,  s.  [Named  by  Werner  in  al- 
lusion to  its  colour ;  from  Gr.  xapdMx  (karphos) 
=  straw  ;  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  radiated  and  stellated  tufts  and  groups  of 
acicular  crystals.  Hardness,  5 '55  ;  sp.  gr., 
2*935.  Colour,  pure  straw-yellow  to  wax- 
yellow  ;  opaque,  and  very  brittle.  It  occurs 
in  the  tin  mines  of  Schlackenwald.  Compos. : 
Silica,  36*15  ;  alumina,  28'67 ;  sesquioxide  of 
manganese,  19*16  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  2*29 ; 
carbon,  0"27  ;  water,  1078  ;  hydrofluoric  acid, 
1*47.  (JDono.) 

car-pho-16£-I-a  (Lot.),   car-phol -6-g£ 

(Eng.),  a.   [Gr.  xajxpot  (karphos)  =  straw,  chart'; 
Aryw  (legff)  =  to  pluck,  pick.  ] 

tied.  PathoL  :  A  term  for  the  movements  of 
delirious  ]>atients  in  .searching  for  or  grasping 
at  imaginary  objects,  plucking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, &c. 

car  pho-sid  -er-ite.  ».  [Gr.  nipf**  (kar- 
phos) =  straw ;  ai^r-pos  (sideros)  =  iron  ;  and 
snff.  -tie  (3fin.)(q.v.).] 

M in. :  A  pale  or  dark  straw-yellow  mineral 
from  Labrador,  occurring  in  uniform  masses 
and  incrustations.  Hardness,  4 — 4*5 ;  sp.  gr. , 
2-49—2-5.  Compos.  :  Sulphuric  acid,  25*52  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  40*00  ;  water,  10'67  ; 
•and,  14*78;  gypsum,  8*03;  and  a  trace  of 
manganese.  (Dana.) 

car  phostfl  -bite,  s.  [From  Gr.  KrJ/xJx* 
(karphos)  —  a  straw,  and  Bug.  stilbitt  (q.v.).] 

Afin. :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite.  It  is  found 
in  straw-yellow  reed-shaped  crystals  at  the 
Beruflord  in  Iceland.  (Dana.) 

Car-pfl'-I-US,  *.     [Or.  itapir6<  (karpos)  =  frnit.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  decapod  crustaceans,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Brachyura,  having  the 
front  tridentated,  and  the  shell  with  an  over- 
lapping projection  or  posterior  tooth. 

carp-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <£  ».     [CARP,  p.] 
A.  As  pr.  par.    (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adj.  :  Captious,  censorious. 
"  This  fellow  her*,  with  envious 


C.  At  substantive  : 
•  L  Narration.    (ScofcA.) 
2.  The  act  or  habit  of  finding  fault  ;  oen- 
seriousness. 

"Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable.* 
Skaketp.  :  Much  Ado.  1U.  L 

t  carp'-Ing'-iy,  »lv.  [Eng.  carping  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  carping  or  censorious  manner  ;  captiously. 

Car-pi'-nos,  «.  [Lat  ca/rpimt  =»  hornbeam. 
According  to  Hooker  and  Arnott,  from  Celt. 
ear  «  wood,  and  pin  •  a  bead.  In  FT.  cluirme 
is  »  the  hornbeam.] 

Bot.  :  Hornbeam,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Oorylaceee  (Mastworts).  Carpitms 
Betvlus  is  the  Common  Hornbeam-tree.  It  is 
very  common  in  Epping  Forest,  and  may  be 


L  furtlon  of  plant  in  flower.        &  Female  flower 
S.  Malt  flower. 

distinguished  by  its  beautiful  doubly  serrate 
leaves.  The  wood  Is  white,  tough,  and  hard, 
and  burns  like  a  candle.  It  is  used  in  turnery- 
work  for  implements  of  husbandry,  cogs  of 
wheels,  &c.  The  tuner  bark  yields  a  yellow 
dye.  There  are  various  foreign  species,  C. 
amerlcatia,  the  American  Hornbeam,  C. 
oriental!*  the  Oriental  Hornbeam,  and  others. 

*  carp  '-meals,  s.    [Etymology  unknown.) 

Fabric  :  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth  made  In  the 
north  of  England.  (Phillips.) 

car-ptJ-bal'-sa-mtlm,  «.  [Gr.  Kapinfc  (kar- 
pos)  =  a  seed  ;  $aX*a.pov  (balsamcm)  =  balsam.] 
An  aromatic  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
nuts  of  the  Balsamodendron  gllmdente  or 
opobalsamum. 

ear-pi-cld'-nl-ttm,  ».  [Gr.  <capt-i5«  (karpos)  •» 
fruit,  and  t\tunov  (kl&nian)  =•>  a  young  shoot.] 
Bot.  :  A  free  case  or  receptacle   of  spores 
found  in  certain  algal*.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Car-pd-cra  -tian,  «.  [Named  after  their 
leader.] 

Ecclesiastical  History:  A  follower  of  Car- 
pocrates,  a  heretic  in  the  second  century,  who 
revived  and  added  to  the  errors  of  Simon 
Magus,  Menander,  and  other  gnostics.  He 
owned,  with  them,  one  sole  principle  and 
father  of  all  things,  whose  name  as  well  as 
nature  were  unknown.  The  world,  he  said, 
was  created  by  angels,  and  he  opposed  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  accounting  him  only  as 
a  superior  man.  (Staunton.) 


Car-pdd'-e-tns,  «.  [Gr.  ito^wtJc  (karpos)  = 
fruft;  Sent  (deto»)=  bound,  6«'u>  (d«3)=tobind.) 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  New  Zealand  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  order  Esealloniaceip.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  fruit  being  girt  round  by 
the  calyx.  Petals  five,  not  overlapping  ; 
stigma  viscid,  fruit  leathery  and  succulent 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

car'-po-lite,  «.  [Gr.  **ap-T&  (karpos)  =  fruit  ; 
suffix  -lite  =»  Gr.  Ai'fc*  (lithos)  =  a  stone.]  Any 
fruit  which  by  siliflcation  has  become  con- 
verted into  stone. 

car-p&-ld'-W-a,  ».  [Gr.  ropink  (l-arpos)  « 
fmit  ;  Ao/3o*  (lobos)  —  a  capsule  or  pod.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  West 
Tropical  Africa,  belonging  to  the  Polygalacese, 
or  Milkworts.  Calyx  five-leaved,  petals  five, 
one  keeled  and  crested  at  th«  aj>ex  ;  stamens 
eight,  five  bearing  anthers,  the  others  sterile. 
Ovary  two-celled  ;  fruit  small,  fleshy,  some- 
what three-angled. 


car-pd-log'-I-cal,  a.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.  car- 
poloy(y);  -tea/.]  Relating  to  cari-oloKy. 
(Liiidlty :  Introd.  to  Bet.,  bk.  i..  «h.  U.) 

t  car-poT-$-gIst, ».  [Eng.  carpologdi) :  -tA] 
Oue  skilled  iu  carpology. 

car-p«l  -*-gt  (1),  «.  [Or.  «HW<,  (fca-Twi) 
=  fruit ;  Auyot  (logos)  »  a  discourse,  treatise  : 
Ary.,.  (legff)  =  to  tell,  speak.] 

Bot. :  That  branch  of  the  science  of  botany 
which  treats  of  the  structure  of  fruits  and 
seeds. 

oar-p61'-6-g$  (2), «.    [CAKPHOLOOY.] 

car-pi-ma  -ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  **?*&  Qcarpot)  = 
fruit ;  IIO.VM  (man. in)  =  madnew.] 

Bot. :  A  disease  in  quinces,  medlars,  pears, 
ic. ,  called  also  Pbytolitbes,  in  which  th«  fruit 
becomes  full  of  gritty  matter. 


car  i 

fruii 


po-mi'-tra,  «.     [Gr.   rapirfe  (karpcs): 
it ;  /tiVpa  (mUra)  -xa  head- baud,  mitre.] 


Bot.  .*  A  genus  of  Sporodfnacece  (Furotd 
Algae),  consisting  of  a  single  rare  British 
species,  Carpomitra  cabrerce,  which  is  remark- 
able  for  the  peculiar  mitre-shaped  conceptacle 
containing  the  spores.  (Grljfith  ct  Henfrty.) 


car-pi-morph'-a,  s.    [Gr.  xapinfc  (\arpot)  m 
fruit  ;  •Aopfrr)  (morphl)  •*  shape,  form.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  parts  in  cryp- 
togamic  plants  which  reseml>le  true  fruits 
without  being  really  such  ;  the  spores  of 
lichens.  (Trtu*.  of  Bot.) 

oar-piph'-a-ga,  *.  pL   [From  Gr.  itopirof  ayot 

(karpophagois)  ="li\ing  on  fruits  ;  .opmk  (kar- 

pot)  =  a  fruit,  and  ^oy-Ix  (phagrin)  •=  to  eatj 

Zool.  :   A  section  of  the  sub-class  Marsu- 

pialia.    Type,  the  Phalangers  (q.v.). 


Car-p-Sph'-a-gO-OB,  a.       [Gr. 
(karpophagot)  m.  m-ing  ob  fruits.]    [CARrora- 
AOA.] 
Z-jol.  :  Living  oft  fruit*. 

"The  typical  group  el  tht  crtrpapltaooui  Marsupial* 
U  that  of  U*  AaUwMMa  or  PMii«rff(n.*<-MM 
u>n  :  ilamuU  <f  fool.  ted.  U"»;.  l^  *&>• 

carp'-o^-phore,  ».     [Or.  **>(*&  (karpos)  ** 
t=  fruit  ;  <£op<k  (p\orca)  =  bearing  ;  t(>(f»,(ph<>Tff) 
to  bear.] 
Bot.  :  A  stalk  bearing  the  pistil,  and  raising 


CARPOPHORE  OF  PA88IOK  FLOWB*. 


it  above  the  whorl  of  the  stamens,  as  in  Passl- 
flora.  Also  applied  to  the  stalk  between  the 
achenes  of  UmbellifertB. 

car-pi-pto'-sis,  ».  [Gr.  tapiro*  (karpos)  =» 
fruit ;  urixnc  (p(osis)=a falling;  tKn-rw ( plptff) 
=  to  fall.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  the  sudden  falling 
off  of  fruit  after  it  has  become  well-tonned 
and  impregnated.  It  may  arise  from  more 
fruit  being  set  than  the  tree  ts  capable  of 

*  nourishing ;  or  the  nourishment  may  be  to* 
great,  from  want  of  root-pruning.  It  Is  not  a 
case  of  mere  tover-ripeness,  which  can  be 
avoided  by  early  gathering. 

t  car'-ptts,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  cop-rot  (karpos) 
=  the  wrist.] 

1.  Human  A  not. :  The  wrist,  so  named  by 
anatomists,  which  is  made  tip  of  eight  little 
bones,  of  different  figures  and  thickness,  placed 
in  two  ranks,  four  in  each  rank.  Tl>«y  are 
strongly  tied  together  by  the  ligaments  which 
come  from  the  radius,  and  by  the  annulary 
ligament  (Quinty.) 

- 1  round  one  of  the  bone*  of  the  *arptu  lytng  loos* 
fat  the  wound."—  n'iteman  :  Surfer f 


boil.  bo~y:  pout,  J6H-1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -$ion,  -flon  =  shun,    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shos.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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carquaise— carriage 


2.  Cam-par.  Anat. :  The  "knee"  in  a  horse 
is  the  analogue  of  the  carpus  in  man. 

car'-quaif  6  (qn  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  carquaise,  car- 
caise.] 

Glass  Manvf. :  The  annealing  arch  of  the 
plate-glass  manufacture,  heated  by  a  fireplace 
called  a  tisar. 

Carr,  s.  [Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  kasr,  kjaer  =  a  pool, 
a  pond.]  A  pool  or  pond  ;  a  bog,  a  fen ;  wet, 
boggy  ground.  (N.E.D.) 


carr  swallow,    s. 
Hydrochelidon  fissipes. 


The    black    tern, 


•  car'-rack,  *.    [CARACK.] 

"  The  hot  breath  of  Spain,  who  lent  whole  armadas 
of  carrackt  to  be  ballast  at  her  uote."—8hakeip.  : 
Corned]/  of  Error  I,  ill.  2. 

car  -ra-cle,  s.    [CARRIOLE.] 

•  oar'-raot,  *.    [CARAT.] 

car  ra  geen,  car'-ri-geen, ».  &  o.   [CARA- 

GHKEN.] 

•car-ral,  *  car  all,  *  car-rale,  s.  [CAROL.  ] 

"  .  observing  of  the  festival  dayes  of  the  Sanctes, 
sumtime  named  their  Patroues,  in  setting  furth  of 
bane-fyers,  singing  of  Ca.rra.ltet,  within  and  about 
kirkes.  at  certaine  seasons  of  the  yeir  .  .  ."— Actt  Jo. 
VI.  (1681),  C.  104. 

Car-ranch  -a,  s.  [The  La  Plata  name  of  the 
Toird.] 

Ornith. :  A  South  American  vulture,  Poly- 
borus  brasiliensis. 

Car-ra'-ra,  s.  &  a.  [From  Carrara,  in  Tuscany, 
where  the" quarries  are  worked.] 

A.  As  subst. :   The  name  of  the  place  de- 
scribed in  the  etymology. 

B.  As  adj. :  Produced  at  Carrara. 

Carrara-marble,  s. 

1.  Lithol.    &   Building:    The  name   of  a 
species  of  white  marble,  called  M armor  lunense 
and  ligustrum  by  the  ancients,  and  differing 
from  Parian  marble  in  being  harder  in  texture 
and  less  bright  in" colour. 

2.  Geol. :  Carrara  marble  is  a  limestone  of 
Oolitic  age,  rendered  crystalline  by  metamor- 
phic  influence. 

car'-ra-way,  s.    [CARAWAY.] 

•  Car-re-four,  s.    [CARFOWOH.] 

•  car'-rel  (1),  *.    [QUARREL  (2), ».] 

•  car'-rel  (2), ».   [CAROL.] 

•car'-rel  (3),  s.  [CAROL  (2),  ».]  A  closet 
or  apartment  for  privacy  or  retirement. 
(Wharton.) 

•  car'-rel  (4),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful]    A  kind  of 
cloth. 

"Carrett,  the  peece,  conteining  15  elnes,  vlij.  1."— 
K'ttfi.  A.  1611.  (Scotch.)  . 

car"  rel-age,  s.  [Eng.  carrel  (1) ;  and  suff. 
•age.]  The  decorated  tiling  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  any  modern  imitation  or  reproduc- 
tion. 

•  car'-rel-St, ».    [Fr.  =  a  flounder.]    A  kind 
of  fishing-net. 

t  CJir'-rf-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  carry ;  -able.}  Pos- 
sible to  be  carried.  (Sherwood.) 

car  riage,  •  car  lage.  *  car  rladge, 
*  car  y age,  *.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cartage;  Low 
Lat.  cariagitim.]  [CAR,  CARRY.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  carrying,  transporting,  or  con- 
veying anything. 

"The  unequal  agitation  of  the  winds,  though  ma 
terial  to  the  carnage  of  sounds  farther  or  less  way, 
yet  do  not  confound  the  articulation."— Bacon  :  Kat 
Bitt. 

*  (2)  That  which  is  carried,  such  as  baggage, 
furniture,  accoutrements. 

.  "And  David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the 
keeper  of  the  ca.rria.ae,  and  ran  into  the  army."— 
1  Samuel  xvii.  22. 

*  (3)  That  in  which  anything  is  carried,  a 
Tehicle. 

"  What  hone  or  carriage  can  take  up  or  bear  away 
all  the  loppings  of  a  branchy  tree  at  once  ?  "—  \Vatli. 

• of  the  Ionde'  *•* brought 


(4)  A  vehicle  for  pleasure  or  passengers. 

*  (5)  Any  means  of  conveyance. 

(6)  The  cost  of  carrying  or  conveying  any- 
thing. 

2.  Figuratively : 

tt  (1)  Conquest,  acquisition,  gain. 

"Solymau  resolved  to  besiege  Vienna,  in  good  hone 
that,  by  the  carriage  away  of  that,  the  other  cities 
would,  without  resistance,  be  yielded."— Knottet : 
Hulory  of  the  Turks. 

t  (2)  Manners,  behaviour,  deportment. 

"  Let  them  have  ever  so  learned  lectures  of  breeding, 
that  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage  will  be 
the  company  they  converse  with,  and  the  fashion  of 
those  about  them."— Locke. 

t  (3)  Conduct,  practices. 

"Yesterday  Mr.  Steele's  affair  was  decided:  I  am 
sorry  I  can  be  of  no  other  opinion  than  yours,  as  to  hie 
whole  carriage  and  writings  of  late." — Pope :  Letter  to 
Congren(  1714-15.) 

*  (4)  Management ;  manner  of  carrying  out 
or  transacting  business. 

"  The  manner  of  carriage  of  the  business  was  as  if 
there  hail  been  secret  inquisition  upon  him."— Bacon  : 
Henry  VII. 

*  (5)  Meaning,  intent. 

"  As,  by  the  same  covenant, 
And  carriage  of  the  article  desigu'd." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Vehicles :  In  the  senses  1. 1  (3)  and  (4).  Car- 
riages of  one  kind  or  other  have  existed  from 
immemorial  antiquity.      One  of  the  earliest 
forms  was  a  bullock  carriage,  of  which  some 
specimens  of  primitive  type  may  yet  be  seen 
in  India.     The  simplest  is  a  short  plank  of 
wood,  which  the  passenger  bestrides,  holding 
on  by  two  upright  handles,  and  inserting  his 
toes  between  the  wheels  and  the  body  of  the 
vehicle.    The  practice  of  laagering  wagons  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  is  not  a  modern 
discovery,  made  by  the  South  African  Dutch 
Boors.     Home  considers  that  the  making  of 
coaches  in  England  commenced  in  A.D.  1555. 
Stage-wagons  were  introduced  into  England  in 
1564,  and  coaches  plied  for  hire  in  London  in 
1625.      Up  till  about  1700  the  roads  in  that 
country  were  so  bad  that  they  were  suitable 
only  for  hack  and  pack  horses,  but  having 
been  improved  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
stage-coaches  commenced  to  run  about  1750, 
and  from  1784  were  allowed  to  carry  the  mails. 
In  the   United  States    road    improvement   is 
advancing,  and  the  use  of  handsome  carriages 
is  steadily  increasing.     [CAR,  CART,  COACH.] 

1f  Horseletf  carnage:  Vehicles  of  various 
types,  propelled  by  small  steam  engines  or 
electricity,  are  now  being  introduced  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  with  much  promise  of 
practical  utility  for  business  purposes  and 
pleasure  jaunting. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  The  frame  on  which  a  gun  is  mounted 
and  carried.  [GUN-CARRIAOE.] 

"  He  commanded  the  great  ordnance  to  be  laid  upon 
carriage!,  .  .  ."—KnoUet:  Hiitory  of  the  Turkt. 

*  (2)  A  sword-belt. 

"The  carriaget,  sir,  are  the  hangers."— Shakeip. ; 
Hamlet,  y.  2. 

3.  Carp.  :   The  timber  framework  on  which 
the  steps  of  a  wooden  staircase  are  supported. 

1 i.  Drainage :  A  channel  cut  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water  to  overflow  or  irrigate  ground  ; 
a  carrier. 

5.  Printing : 

(1)  The  frame  on  rollers  by  which  the  bed, 
carrying  the  forme,  with  the  tympan  and  fris- 
ket,  is  run  in  and  out  from  under  the  platen. 

(2)  The  frame  which  carries  the  inking- 
rollers. 

6.  Mach. :  A  portion  of  a  machine  which 
moves  and  carries  an  object ;  as — 

(1)  The  log-carriage  of  a  sawing-machine. 

(2)  The  bit-carriage  of  a  boring-machine, 
which  carries  the  bit  and  is  advanced  to  the 
work. 

(3)  The  carriage  of  a  mule-spinner,  which 
travels  towards  and  from  the  creel  on  which 
the  bobbins  are  skewered. 

(4)  Of  a  horizontal  ihaft :   The  bearings  in 
which  it  turns. 

T  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between 
carriage,  gait,  and  walk :  Carriage,  is  here  the 
most  general  term  ;  it  respects  the  manner  of 
carrying  the  body,  whether  in  a  state  of  motion 
or  rest ;  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the  limbs 
and  body  whenever  we  move  ;  walk  is  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  body  when  we  move 
forward  to  walk.  A  person's  carriage  is 


somewhat  natural  to  him ;  it  is  often  an 
indication  of  character,  but  admits  of  great 
change  by  education  ;  we  may  always  distin- 
guish a  man  as  high  or  low,  either  in  mind  or 
station,  by  his  carriage ;  gait  is  artificial ;  we 
may  contract  a  certain  gait  by  habit ;  the  gait 
is  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit  of 
going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  or 
an  unsteady  gait;  walk  is  less  definite  than 
either,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  men  ;  there  is  a  good,  a  bad,  or  an 
indifferent  walk  ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difference which  of  these  kinds  of  walk  w« 
have  :  it  is  the  great  art  of  the  dancing-master 
to  give  a  good  walk. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  carriage  and 
'behaviour,  see  BEHAVIOUR. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

Compounds  of  obvious  signification  :  Cor- 
riage-builder,  carriage-horse,  ,carriage-house. 

carriage-bolt,  s.  A  screw-bolt,  with  a 
chamfered  head,  square  neck,  and  threaded 
shank,  for  use  in  carriage-building. 

carriage-brake,  s.  A  retarding  appara- 
tus, to  reduce  the  speed  of  a  carriage  in  de- 
scending a  hill.  [BRAKE.] 

carriage-bridge,  s. 

Milit. :  A  roller  bridge  to  be  moved  up  k 
glacis,  and  form  a  bridge  from  counterscarp  to 
scarp,  for  the  passage  of  the  attacking  column. 

carriage-coupling,  s. 

1.  The  coupling  of  a  carriage  unites  the  fore 
and  hind  carriages.    It  is  called  the  perch  or 
reach  in  carriages  that  possess  it,  but  in  many 
modern  carriages  is  dispensed  with,  the  bed 
resting  on  the  fore  and  hind  carriages,  forming 
the  only  coupling.    In  wagons,  the  coupling 
is  a  pole,  whose  forward  end  is  held  by  the 
king-bolt  in  the  fore-carriage  ;  the  hind  end 
passes  through  an  opening  between  the  hind 
axle  and  bolsier,  and  the  hounds  of  the  hind 
axle  are  fastened  to  the  pole  by  a  pin. 

2.  A  means  of  uniting  the  bed  to  the  fore- 
carriage.     It  usually  consists  of  a  king-bolt, 
which  forms  the  pintle  on  which  the  fon»- 
carriage  turns,  and  the  fifth  wheel,  which  is 
bolted  to  keep  the  portions  from  bouncing 
apart.    (Knight.) 

carriage-guard,  s.  A  plate  on  the  lied 
of  a  carriage  where  the  fore-wheel  rubs  in 
turning  short. 

carriage-Jack,  s.  A  lever-jack,  designed 
to  raise  the  axle  so  as  to  lift  the  carriage  off 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
wheel  from  the  spindle  for  repair  or  greasing. 
[JACK.] 

carriage-lock,  s.  A  fastening  for  a  car- 
riage-wheel, to  restrain  its  rotation  or  impede 
its  freedom  of  movement  in  descending  a  hill. 

carriage-lubricator,  s.    A  self-acting 

appliance  for  lubricating  a  carriage-wheel  box 
and  spindle  without  removing  the  wheel  from 
the  axle. 

carriage-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  slanting  pieces  on  which 
the  steps  of  a  wooden  staircase  are  imposed  ; 
a  rough-string.  The  upper  end  rests  against 
the  apron-piece  or  pitching-piece,  which  is 
secured  to  the  joists  of  the  landing. 

carriage-shackle,  «.  The  bar  which 
connects  the  axle-slip  to  the  thill  or  shaft. 
(Knight.) 

carriage-spring,  s.  An  elastic  device 
interposed  between  the  bed  of  a  carriage  and 
its  running-gears,  to  lessen  the  jar  incident  to 
inequalities  in  the  road,  and  the  saltatory  and 
rolling  motion  of  the  bed  itself.  (Knight.) 

carriage-Step,  ».  A  step,  usually  on  a 
jointed  dependent  frame,  to  afford  means  for 
mounting  into  a  carriage. 

carriage-top,  s. 

1.  The  cover  of  a  carriage.    Permanent  tn 
coaches  ;  double  calash  in  barouches  and  lan- 
daus ;  calash  in  some  gigs,  buggies,  phaetons, 
&c. ;   curtained  in   ambulances  and   spring- 
wagons. 

2.  A  shifting-rail  on  the  back  and  ends  of  a 
buggy-seat,  to  make  a  high-back,  or,  by  re- 
moval, a  low-back  buggy. 

carriage-wheel,  s.  The  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage. This  has  usually  a  hub  or  nave,  spokes, 
fellies,  and  tire.  A  box  fitted  in  the  hub  runs 
in  contact  with  the  spindle  or  arm  of  the  axle, 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pd"t, 
w,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  m  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  lew. 
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and  the  wheel  is  held  on  the  spindle  by  a 
liuch-pin,  nut,  or  other  device. 

t  car'-rlage-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  carriage ;  -able.  ] 

1.  Able  to  be  carried. 

2.  Passable  by  carriages.    (Barnes.) 

Car'-ri-boo,  s.    [CARIBOU.] 

car'-r  ick,  *  car-rike,  *  car-rack,  s.  &  a. 

[CARACK.] 

1.  A  carack. 

"  And  now  hath  Sathanas,  sayth  he,  a  tayl 
Broder  than  a  carrike  in  the  sayl." 

C/umcer :  The  Sompnouret  Prol.,  V.  7270. 

2.  In  Kinross  and  Perth,  the  bat  of  wood 
driven  by  clubs,  or  sticks  hooked  at  the  lower 
end,  in  the  game  of  shintie.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  The  old  name,  in  Fife,  for  the  game  of 
shinty,  still  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  that 
county.    (Jamieson.) 

carrick  band,  carrick  bend,  s. 

Naut. :  A  particular  kind  of  knot,  used  for 
connecting  hawsers  and  other  ropes  ;  a  knot 
formed  on  a  bight  by  putting  the  end  of  a 
rope  over  its  standing  part,  so  as  to  form  a 
cross  ;  and  reeving  the  end  of  the  other  rope 
through  the  bight,  up  and  over  the  cross  and 
down  through  the  bight  again,  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  other  end. 

carrick  bitts,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  bitts  which  support  the  wind- 
lass ;  the  vertical  posts  or  cheeks  which  sup- 
port the  barrel  of  the  windlass. 

*  Car '-lick-in',  s.  [From  Scotch  carrick.]  A 
meeting  among  the  boys  employed  as  herds, 
at  Lammas,  for  playing  at  shinty,  on  which 
occasion  they  have  a  feast.  (Jamieson.) 

C&r'-ri-de,  car'-ra-cle,  s.  [Eng.  carrick, 
earrack ;  suff.  -le.  ]  A  ship  of  great  burden. 
(Wharton.) 

oar'-rie,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  car.]    In  the  Lo- 
thians,  a  two-wheeled  barrow.    (Jamieson.) 

"Alexander  then  asked  a  loan  of  her  carrie  (two- 
wheeled  barrow)  .  .  ."—Caled.  Merc.,  20th  July,  1820. 

car'-ried  (Eng.),  car'-rjMt  (Scotch),  pa.  par. 
or  o.  [CARRY,  •».] 

L  Gen. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

II.  Specially,  in  Scotland  : 

1.  Applied  to  a  person  whose  mind  is  in  so 
abstracted  a  state,  that  he  cannot  attend  to 
what  is  said  to  him,  or  to  the  business  he  is 
himself  engaged  in. 

2.  In  a  wavering  state  of  mind,  not  fully 
possessing  recollection,  as  the  effect  of  fever. 

3.  Elevated   in    mind,    overjoyed    at    any 
event,  so  as  not  to  seem  in  full  possession  of 
one's  mental  faculties  ;    as  "  Jenny's  gotten 
an  heirscaip  left  her,  and  she's  just  carryit 
about  it."    Sometimes,  carryit  up  in  the  air. 

4.  Transported,  swayed,  influenced. 

"  Carried  with  fervent  zeale." 

Speruer :  f.Q.,  IV.  IT.  S4. 

CaV-rl-er,  *.    [Eng.  carry  ;  -or.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  or  that  which  carries 
anything. 

"You  most  distinguish  between  the  motion  of  the 
air,  which  is  but  a  rehiculum  cataa,  a  carrier  of  the 
sounds,  and  the  sounds  conveyed."— Bacon :  Nat.  Hut. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  One  whose  trade  or  occupation  it  is  to 
carry  or  convey  goods. 

"...  the  path  was  sometimes  blocked  up  during  a 
k>ng  time  by  carrier*,  neither  of  whom  would  break 
the  way."— J/acaulay :  Silt.  Eng  ,  ch.  ill. 

(2)  One  who  carries  a  message,  a  messenger. 
"  The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found ; 

The  carrier's  not  commissioned  to  expound : 
It  speaks  itself."      Dryaen  :  Religio  Lain,  387. 

n.  rechnicatty: 

1.  Law :  A  carrier  in  law  is  one  who  under- 
takes for  hire  or  reward  to  transport  the 
goods  of  such  as  employ  him  from  place  to 
place.  Two  sorts  of  these  exist,  carriers  by 
land  and  carriers  by  water.  Under  the  former 
category  are  ranked  the  proprietors  of  stage- 
coaches, railway  companies,  waggoners,  par- 
cels' delivery  companies,  Ac.  Common  carriers 
are  generally  held  liable  by  law  for  losses, 
except  these  come  by  act  of  God  (storms, 
floods,  Jtc.),  or  are  caused  by  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  owner  of  the  property 
itself.  Notice  of  non-liability  is  sometimes 
given  by  carriers,  but  does  not  hold  good  in  law. 


2.  Elect.  :  A  proof  plane,  used  to  transmit 
small  charges  of  electricity.    It  consists  of  a 
small  piece   of  gilt  paper,  with  a  non-con- 
ducting handle. 

3.  Mechanics  : 

(1)  A  piece  fastened  by  a  set  screw,  or  other- 
wise, to  work  in  a  lathe,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  face-plate  ;  a  dog. 

CO  A  distributing  roller  iu  a  cardiug-ma- 
chme. 

(3)  A  roller  between  the  drum  and  the  feed- 
ing rollers  of  a  scribbling-machiue  for  spinning 
wool. 

(4)  A  spool  or  bobbin-holder  in  a  braiding- 
machine  which  follows  in  the  curved  path 
which  intersects  the  paths  of  other  bobbins, 
and  thus  lays  up  the  threads  into  a  braid. 
(Knight.) 

4.  Drainage  :  A  small  channel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water. 

5.  Ornith.  :  A  carrier-pigeon. 

"There  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons;  and  of  tame 
there  are  croppers,  carriers,  runts."  —  Walton  :  Angler. 

*  carrier-bird,  s.    The  same  as  CARRIER- 

PIQEON. 

"A*  light  as  carrter-birdt  in  air." 

Tennyton  :  In  Memor.,  rxT.  9. 

carrier-pigeon,  «.  A  name  given  to  a 
species  of  pigeon,  from  their  being  used  to 
convey  letters  from  any  place  to  their  home. 

"  Mr.  Brent  informs  me  that  a  friend  of  his  haj  to 
give  up  flying  carrier-uigeoni  from  France  to  England, 
as  the  hawks  on  the  English  coast  destroyed  so  many 
on  their  arrival/—  Darmn  :  Origin  ofSpeciet  (ed.  1859), 
ch.  xi.,  p.  362. 

carrier-shells,  s. 


Zonl.  :  The  English  name  given  to  the  mol- 
luscous genus  Phorus,  which  is  ranked  under 
the  family  Trochidae.  The  name  is  given  be- 


cause the  Phori  attach  foreign  substances  to 
their  shells,  some  preferring  stones  and  others 
shells  or  corals.  Hence  collectors  call  some 
of  them  mineralogists  and  others  conchologists. 
Nine  recent  species  are  known  (none  from 
Britain),  and  fifteen  fossil,  the  latter  from  the 
Chalk  or  from  the  Eocene  onward  till  now. 
(Woodward:  Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

t  car'-rl-er-ship,  s.  [Eng.  carrier;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  carrier. 

"  Messeogerships,  by  which  I  presume  is  meant 
rural  carrierihipt.  "—Daily  tfeun,  Aug.  20,  1880. 

car'-ri-dn,  '  car-oigne,  *  car  oine,  *  car- 
eine,  *  car  aine,  *  car-en,  *  car  i-  on, 
*  ear-yon,  s.  &  o.  [O.  Fr.  carvigne  ;  Fr.  cha- 
roigne  ;  I.tal.  carogna;  Sf.carrona;  Low  Lat. 
caronia,  from  Lat  caro  —  flesh.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Literally: 

*  1.  A  dead  body,  a  corpse. 

"The  cnrnigne  iu  the  busshe  with  throte  ycorve  " 
Cnaacer  :  C.  T.,  2.015. 

"  They  did  eat  the  dead  carri-mi,  and  one  another 
soon  after,  .  .  ."—Speiaer  :  On  Ireland. 

*2.  A  body  of  a  living  person.  (Used  in 
contempt  or  depreciation.) 

"A  sely  litylle  clout  fortowrappen  in  cure  careynet." 
—MaundetUle,  p.  2.ia. 

3.  A  carcass  ;  the  flesh  of  anything  not  fit 
for  food. 

"Till,  warn'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  found 
To  lodge  their  loathsome  carrion  under  ground." 
Dr  i/den. 

4.  Putrifled,  rotten  flesh. 

"  Stynkand  als  carayne.'—Hampole  :  Pricke  of  Con- 
Kience.  7926. 

H.  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  A  worthless  person.     (Applied  in  re- 
proach or  contempt.) 

"Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  Mrs  Quickly, 
to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the  water?"— 
Shakvtp.  :  Merry  Wmt,  iil.  3. 

2.  Prey,  booty. 

"...  the  unclean  birds  of  prey  which  swarm 
wherever  the  scent  of  carrion  is  strong."—  Macaulay  : 
Hit'.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  carcasses  ;  feeding  on  car- 

casses. 

"  Match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him, 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crow*, 
Ev'n  of  the  bonny  beasts  he  lov'd  so  well" 

Sttaketp.  :  2  Ben.  r/,  T.  J. 

*  2.  Rotten,  putrifying. 

"That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men.  groaning  for  burial" 

SHatetp.  :  Juliut  Canar,  iii.  L 

carrion-bird,  s.  Any  bird  feeding  on 
carrion. 

"And  on  the  hateful  carrion-bird, 
Heavily  Rapping  his  clogg'd  wing. 
Which  reek  'd  with  that  day's  banqueting." 

Moore  :  laMa  SuoUt  ;  Tht  fire  WorMppen. 


carrion-crow,  ». 

Ornith. : 

1  Corws  corone,  a  common  English  crow, 
which  feeds  on  carrion,  small  animals,  young 
chicks,  &c. 

2.  The  urubu  (q.v.). 

carrion-feeder,  «.  A  bird  or  animal 
which  lives  on  carrion. 

"  And  will  not  the  manner  of  its  descent  proclaim 
throughout  the  district  the  whole  family  of  curHi/it- 
feederi,  that  their  prey  is  at  hand."— Darwin:  Yoyag» 
round  the  World  led.  1870),  ch.  U.,  pp.  165-6. 

carrion-flower,  • . 

Bot. :  (1)  A  garden  name  for  Stapelia ;  (2) 
Smilax  herbacea.  (American.) 

carrion-hawk, s.  Acarrion-eatinghawk; 
loosely  used  for  any  large  bird  that  leeds  on 
carrion. 

tarrion- vulture,  *.  A  carrion-eating 
vulture  ;  any  American  vulture  of  the  family 
Cathartidae. 

"  When  an  animal  is  killed  in  the  country,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  condors,  like  uther  carrion-mlturei, 
soon  gain  intelligence  of  it  ana  congregate  in  an  in- 
explicable manner."  —  Darwin  /  Voyage  round  tht 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ix,  p.  184. 

car'-ris,  *.  [Gael,  cathbrlth,  cathbruith  = 
boiled  pollard  ;  cut/i  =  pollard,  husks  ;  bruith 
=  boiled.]  Flummery.  (Scotch.) 

car  -rltch  (sing. ),  ear'-ritch-es  (pi.),  t.    [A 

corruption  of  Eug.  catechism.] 

1.  Catechism.    (Scotch.) 

"  My  Mother  gar'd  me  learn  the  Single  CarrUck, 
whilk  was  a  great  vex  .  .  "—Scolt  :  Old  Mortality, 

ch.  xxxvii. 

2.  Often  used  in  the  sense  of  reproof — 

U  /  gae  him  his  carritch :  I  reprehended  him 
with  severity. 

car'-rol-lite,  ».  [Prom  Carroll  County,  Mary- 
land,  where  it  is  found,  and  sun",  -ite  (A/iu.).j 

Min. :  An  isometric  massive  mineral  of  a 
light  steel-gray  colour,  with  a  faint  reddish 
hue.  Hardness,  5*5  ;  sp.  gr.,  4 -83.  It  is  found 
associated  with  chalcopyrite  and  chalcocite. 
Dana  thinks  it  may  prove  to  be  identical  with 
the  Bastnaes  limueite,  both  being  cupriferous. 
Composition:  Sulphur,  41  93  ;  cobalt,  37 '25  ; 
nickel,  1'54  ;  iron,  T26  ;  copper,  17  "48,  with  a 
trace  of  arsenic. 

*  car'-ron-ade,  ».  [From  Carron,  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  were  tirst  manufactured,  and 
8uff.  -ode.] 

Mil. :  Short  cast-iron,  smooth-bore  guns, 
made  at  Carrou  Foundry,  having  thinner 
metal  than  guns  of  similar  calibre.  They  have 
powder-chambers,  but  no  swell  to  muzzle  and 
no  trunnions,  being  attached  to  the  carriage 
by  a  bolt  passing  through  a  loop  on  the  under- 
side of  the  piece.  Formerly  used  to  throw 
large  shot  up  to  600  yards. 

"The  curronade  is  a  gun  of  intermediate  length  and 
weight  between  the  cannon  and  the  howitzer.  .  .  .  Th« 
lint  gun  of  this  nature  was  cast  and  constructed,  ac- 
curdmg  to  the  suggestions  of  General  Melville,  at 
Cirrou,  1779."— Reel :  Cgcloixedia  ;  Cannon. 

car  -rons,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  variety  of 
the  Wild  Cherry  or  Gean,  Prunus  Avium. 

*car-rd'on  (1),  s.  [CAR.]  A  rent  received 
for  the  privilege  of  driving  a  cart. 

car-roon  (2),  *.    [CAROON.] 

car  -rot,  s.  4  o.  [Fr.  carotte  ;  ItaL  oarota  ;  from 
Lat.  oarota.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Daiicus  en- 
rota,  the  esculent  root  of  which  is  well  known. 
It  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  beiner  very  frequent 
in  pastures  and  borders  of  fields.  A  variety 
or  species,  Daucus  maritimus,  grows  along  the 
sea-coast  of  Kent,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall, in  Kngland. 

"  Carrot*,  though  garden  root*,  yet  they  do  well  IB 
the  fields  for  seed."— Mortimer. 

Candy  carrot:  Athamanta  cretensis. 

Cretan  carrot :  The  same  as  Candy  carrot. 

Deadly  carrot :  A  common  name  for  Thapsia. 

Native  carrot:  A  Tasmanian  name  (or  the 
tubers  of  Geranium  parviflorum.  (Treat,  of 
Bot.) 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds). 

carrot-bead,  s.    A  head  with  red  hair. 

carrot-pow,  s.  The  same  as  CARROT- 
HEAD  (q.v.X  (Scotch.) 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph   -  f. 
-dan,  -ti  an  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  snun ;  -tion,  -  f  ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -si  ous,  -cio  us  =  •bus.     -ble .  -de.  Sic.  =  b  el,  oel. 
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carrot-tree,  s.  Monizia  cdulis,  an  urn- 
Melliferous  plant,  somewliat  arborescent,  which 
grows  on  one  of  three  uninhabited  islands 
near  Madeira. 

t  Car'-rft-I-nSss,  s.      [Eng.  carroty;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  carroty.    (Ash.) 

cSr'-rit-^,  a.    [Eng.  carrot  ;  -y.]    Resembling 
a  carrot  in  colour  (applied  to  the  hair)  ;  red. 

*  car  -rows,  a.  pJ.    [Ir.  &  Gael,  carach  =  cun- 
ning.deceiuul.]  Vagabonds,stroHing  gamblers. 

"  The  curroiM  are  a  kind  of  people  that  wander  up 
and  down  to  gentlemen's  houses,  living  ouly  ujxm 
cards  and  dice;  who,  though  they  have  little  or  no- 
thing of  their  own,  yet  will  they  play  for  much 
money."—  Spenier  :  On  Ireland. 

car'-rf  ,  *  car-i-en,  •  car-ri-en.  *  car-jr, 

*  car  yn,  «  car  -ye,  *  oar-rye,  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  carter  —  to  convey  In  a  cart,  from  O. 
Fr.  car  =  a  cart,  a  car  ;  Fr.  charier.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  convey  or  transport  goods  on  a  car  or 
cart,  or  any  similar  means  of  conveyance. 

M  Caryn,  or  cary.     Vehn,  transveho."  —  Prompt.  Par*. 
"  Upon  camaylles  and  other  beittes  men  carytn  here 
merchandise  th>dre.~—Maundetille,  p  122. 

(2)  To  convey  or  bear  in  any  way. 

(a)  Of  material  things  : 

"The  dede  body  .  .  .  they  carry  till  they  come  at 
kalre."—  (lower,  i.  248. 

"And  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  nil  burial, 
.  .  ."—  ActtvilL  2. 

(b)  Of  immaterial  things  : 

"  Another  took  the  coast  road,  and  carried  the  In- 
tel! igeuce  to  Russell."—  Macaulay:  Bitt.  Eng..  ch. 
xvlii 

(3)  To  bear  about  with  one. 

"  Do  not  t  ike  out  bones  like  surgeons  I  have  met 
with,  who  carry  them  about  In  their  pocket*.  "—  Wise- 
man: Surgery. 

(4)  To  have  attached. 

(5)  To  convey  by  force,   (Generally  with  the 
adverbs  away  or  off.  ) 

"  Go.  carry  Sir  John  Falstaffto  the  Fleet, 
Take  all  bis  company  along  with  him." 

Shaken*.  :  2  lien.  jr..  T.  I 

(6)  To  support,  sustain,  uphold. 

"  Warriors  curry  the  wanlor'speJL" 

Tennijfiii  :  Ode  on  Death  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  «. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Of  material  things: 
(a)  To  lead,  conduct. 

"...  he  should  prevail  on  them  to  desert  and  to 
carry  their  ships  into  some  French  or  Irish  port"— 
Maca-il'iy:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

(V)  To  bear,  as  trees,  plants,  &c. 
"Set  them  a  reasonable  depth,  and  they  will  carry 
more  shoots  upon  the  stem."—  Bacon  :  flat.  Bitt. 

(c)  To  move  or  push  forward  ;  to  extend  or 
continue  in  any  direction. 

"His  chimney  is  carried  up  through  the  whole  rock, 
•o  that  you  see  the  sky  through  it,  .  .  .'—AddUon  : 
On  Italy. 

(<f)  To  win  or  gain  after  resistance.    [B.  2.] 

"  What  a  fortune  does  the  thick  lips  owe, 
If  he  can  carry  her  thus  ?  " 

Bhaketp.  :  Othetto,  L  1. 

(e)  To  propel,  urge,  or  drive  forward.  [R  8.] 
(/)  To  support,  sustain  the  weight  of.  [B.  5.] 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things: 

(a)  To  take  or  bear  with  one. 

"If  the  idea»  of  liberty  and  volition  were  carried 
•loir.'  with  as  in  our  minds,  a  great  part  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  ]>erplex  men's  thought*  would  be  easier 
leeolvod."—  Locke. 

*(b)  To  receive,  endure,  ngcept 

"Some  have  In  readiness  so  many  odd  stories,  as 
there  is  nothing  but  they  can  wrap  it  into  a  tale,  to 
make  others  carry  it  with  more  pleasure.  "—Bacon. 

(c)  To  convey  annexed  to  or  as  a  result 

"  The  obvious  portion*  of  extension,  that  affect  our 
Mtmes.  carry  with  them  Into  the  uilnd  the  idea  of 
finite."—  Locke. 

*  (d)  To  contain,  comprise. 

"  He  thoueht  It  rnrritd  something  of  argument  in 
It  to  prove  that  doctrine."—  Wattt  :  On  the  Mind. 

*  (e)  To  imply,  imiwrt,  convey  the  idea  or 
Impression  of. 

"It  oorrlw  too  great  an  imputation  of  Ignorance, 
lightness,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their 
former  tenets,  presently,  u|ioii  the  offer  of  an  argu- 
ment which  they  cannot  immediately  answer."—  Locke. 

*  (/)  To  exhibit  outwardly  ;  to  present  the 
external  appearance  of. 

"  The  a«i«ct  of  every  one  In  the  family  carries  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  it  appears  be  knows  his  happy 
lot."—  Additon. 

(g)  To  urge  forward  with  gome  external  er 
Internal  impulse,  to  cause  to  advance. 
"It  is  not  to  be  i 

carry  a  man 


t  to  be  imagined  how  far  coiutmwy  will 
;  .  .  ,~—  Locke. 


"  111  nature,  passion,  and  revenge,  will  carry  them 
too  far  ki  punishing  others ;  .  .  ."— /6fii. 

(h)  To  push  forward  habits,  ideas,  argu- 
ments, &c. ,  in  any  direction. 

"There  is  no  vice  which  manklad  carrion  to  such 
wild  extremes,  as  that  of  avariee."— Xivtft. 

To  transfer,  bring  forward,  as  from  one 
page,  column,  or  book  to  another.    [C.,  6  (2).  J 
(])  To  cause  to  pass  over  to  another  place. 

*  (Jk)  To  trace  back  the  history  of  anything. 

"  Manetho,  that  wrote  of  the  Egyptians,  hath  car- 
ried up  their  government  to  an  incredible  distance." 
-Half:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

(I)  To  effect  one's  purpose,  succeed  in  com- 
pleting or  effecting  anything. 

"  Oft-times  we  lose  the  occasion  of  carrying  a  busi. 
new  well  and  thoroughly  by  our  too  much  haste."— 
Sen  Jonion:  DitcoterietlXeyotiat. 

(m)  To  succeed  in  bringing  into  effect  or  to 
a  successful  issue  against  opposition,  as  a  mea- 
sure in  Parliament,  or  motion  in  a  debate. 
[C.  14.] 

"  The  friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  pre- 
Tious  question.  "—Macaulay:  llitt  Eng.,  ch.  xlr. 

(n)  With  the  pronoun  it. 
(i)  To  gain,  prevail 
"Are  you  all  resolvd  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that's  no  matter :  the  greater  part  eorriei  it.~ 
Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  i  L.  S. 

*  (if)  To  behave,  conduct  oneself. 

*  (iii)  To  present  or  continue  an  outward 
appearance. 

"  Hy  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he's  mad ;  we 
may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure  and  his  penance."— 
Shakeip. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

*  (o)  To  transact  business,  to  manage. 

"And  therfore  they  doe  cunningly  carrye  theyr 
course  of  government,  .  ."— Speiuer:  Ireland. 

(p)  To  persuade,  iafluence  by  words,  as  "  he 
carried  his  audience  with  him." 

*  II.  Reflexive :  To  behave,  conduct  oneself. 
~He  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  where  he  did 

carry  himtelf  with  much  singular  sweetness  and  tem- 
per. —  Wfotton. 

EEL  Intransitive : 

*  L  To  run  or  travel  about,  to  wander. 

"  As  .-meres  and  huremitos 
That  holden  hem  in  hire  sellesi 
And  coveiten  noght  in  contree, 
To  carien  about? 

Langland:  f.  Plowman,  45. 

2.  To  fetch  and  bring,  as  dogs. 

"  Bach  does  her  studious  action  vary. 
To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  carry."    Prior. 

3.  To  have  a  propelling  power.    [B.  3.] 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  To  hold  over  In  a  calculation  a 
number  to  a  higher  or  lower  place  in  numera- 
tion. 

2.  MU. :  To  gain  possession  of  by  attack,  as 
"  to  carry  the  outworks  of  a  place. "    [A.  2  (d).] 

3.  Gunnery,  Archery,  <tc. : 

Intrant. :  To  have  the  power  of  projecting  a 
ball  to  a  certain  distance. 

"  For,  on  my  soul,  as  far  as  Amiens 
Shell  earrjr  blank." 

iuuum.  4  Fletoh :  Tamer  Tamed. 

4.  Naut.  War :  To  be  armed  with,  to  be  pro- 
vided with  for  offence  or  defence. 

"  It  was  desired  that  she  could  carry  thirty-six  68- 
poander  guns."—  Brit.  Quart.  Rsoiew,  187s,  p.  10&. 

5.  Building  :  To  sustain  the  weight  of,  sup- 
port. 

6.  Horsemanship :  A  horse  Is  said  to  carry 
well,  when  his  neck  is  arched,  and  he  holds 
his  head  high  ;  but  when  his  neck  is  short, 
and  ill-shaped,  and  he  lowers  his  head,  he  is 
said  to  carry  low. 

7.  Hunting:  A  hare  is  said  by  hunters  to 
carry,  when  she  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  on 
frost,  and  it  sticks  to  her  feet. 

8.  Hawking :  A  hawk  is  said  to  carry,  when 
it  flies  away  with  the  game  instead  of  bringing 
it  to  its  master. 

C,  In  special  phrases  : 

1.  To  carry  along,  v.t  &  i. : 

(1)  Trans.  :   The  same  as  to  carry  away. 
(Colloquial.) 

(2)  Intrant. :  To  fare, 

2.  To  carry  arms  (Mil.') : 

(1)  To  serve  in  the  army. 

(2)  To  hold  the  rifle  in  the   position  for 
saluting  a  subaltern.    Aims  so  held  are  said 
to  be  "  at  the  carry." 

3.  To  carry  aviay : 

(1)  Ordinary  Lf.nguf.gt : 

(a)  Lit. :  T»  «*rry  off  forcibly,  to  abduct 

"...  for  he  wrmmetl  Iwvaue  of  the  transgreciieu  at 
Ueui  that  Wad  »«*•  wtrrM  ««ay."— Xtr*.  S.  «. 


(6)  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  overcome,  overpower. 

"...  having  an  honest  and  sincere  mind,  he  was  not 
so  carried  away  by  a  popular  prejudice.  .  .  ."—  T  Mot- 
ton  (ed.  1722),  vol.  L  ser.  i. 

(ii)  To  transport  in  mind,  to  lead  away. 

"  Ye  know  that  ye  were  Gentiles,  carried  away  unto 
these  dumb  Idols,  even  as  ye  were  led."— 1  Cor.,  xtl.  4. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  break  or  lose  a  spar,  &c. ,  to 
part  a  rope. 

"  We  carried  away  our  mizen-mast.'—  /iyron  :  Ifar- 

ratitrr,  p.  4. 

*  4.  To  carry  coals :  To  bear  injuries. 

"I  advise  those  who  are  sensible  that  they  carry 
coals,  and  are  full  of  ill-will,  and  entertain  thoughts  of 
revenge,  .  .  ."— IKAicAcot:  Sernwn*. 

5.  To  carry  forth,  v.t.  :  To  convey  outside. 
"...  carry  forth  the  ashes  without  the  camp  unto 

a  clean  place."— Lac.  vi.  II. 

6.  To  carry  forward  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  LU. :  To  convey  or  conduct  forward. 
(6)  Fig. :  To  help  forward,  to  promote,  ad- 
vance. 

(2)  Book-keeping :  To  transfer  from  one  page, 
column  or  book,  to  its  successor. 

"  Four  quarterly  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
per  annum,  have  been  paid  during  1880,  besides  carry- 
ing forward  a  balance  to  the  present  year."— Standard, 
March  5,  188L 

7.  To  carry  off,  v.t . 

(1)  Literally : 

(a)  To  seize  and  convey  away  by  force. 

"...  the  Seres  returning,  carried  off  either  theti 
goods  or  money,  as  they  liked  best."— Ariuthnot. 

(b)  To  conduct  away  by  means  of  a  channel. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  kill  (said  of  a  disease). 

"Old  Parr  lived  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  yean 
of  age,  and  might  have  gone  further,  if  the  change  of 
air  had  not  carried  him  off.'— Sir  W.  Temple. 

T  To  carry  it  off:  To  bear  out,  face  through. 
"If  a  man  earriet  it  off,  then  Is  so  much  money 
t»vtd."—L'£itrange. 

8.  To  carry  on,  v.t  &  i. ! 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  exercise,  manage,  or  conduct 

"The  internal  government  of  England  could  be  car- 
ried  on  only  by  the  advice  and  agency  of  English 
ministers."—  Hacautay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

(6)  To  continue  ;  put  forward  from  one  stage 
to  another. 

••  .  .  oegun  By  our  Blessed  Saviour,  carried  on  by 
his  disciples,  .  .  ."— Bithop  Sprat. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  conduct  or  behave  oneself 
in  a  particular  manner.    (Colloquial.) 

9.  To  carry  out,  v.t  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  convey  to  a  spot  outside. 

(2)  Figuratively  : 

(a)  To  conduct  to  an  issue  ;  to  prosecute  a 
design ;  to  complete. 

"  Other  duties,  however,  interfered  with  the  carry 
ing  out  of  this  Intention."— Tyndall :  Frag,  uf  tMenc* 
(3rd  ed.).  Iii  42. 

*  (6)  To  transport. 

"These  things  transport  and  carry  aid  the  mind.* 
Sir  J.  Davies :  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  st  S&. 

10.  To  carry  over,  v.t. : 

(1)  Ord.  JMng. :  To  gain  over  to  a  side,  to 
prevail  to  leave  any  party  and  join  another. 

"  l&irlborongh  had  promised  to  carry  o»«r  the  army, 
Russell  to  carry  over  the  fleet."  —  itacaiUay :  Hut. 
Eng.,  oh.  xxll. 

(2)  Stock  Exch. :  To  put  off  a  settlement  of 
an  account  to  the  next  account  day. 

"  The  carrying-over  rates  were  much  the  same  as  on 
but  occasion,  .  .  ,"—naHn  Telegraph,  May  12, 188L 

11.  To  carry  sail  (Naut.) :  To  have  the  sails 
spread. 

*  12.  To  carry  the  colours : 
Mil. :  To  serve  as  an  ensign. 
13.  To  carry  through,  v.t  &  I. ; 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  convey  anything  through  the 
midst  of  other  things. 

(b)  Figuratively: 

(i)  Of  persons :  To  support  or  lead  to  a  suc- 
cessful end  in  spite  of  obstacles  or  dangers ; 
to  suffice  for. 


(ii)  Of  things :  To  complete,  bring  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

*(2)  fntrans.  :  To  support  to  a  successful 
end  in  spite  of  obstacles  or  dangers. 

14.  To  carry  one's  point :  To  succeed  in  one's 
object.     [A.  2  (TO).] 

"  They  were  bent  upon  placing  their  friend  Littleton 
In  the  Speaker's  chair;  mid  they  had  carried  £A«ir 
point  triumphantly."- HiKaulay .  //u(.  £'ip..ch_  xilT. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wol,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  i>6i» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  -  e.    ey = a.    «u  =  kw« 


Carey— cartesian 


15.  To  carry  up :  To  build,  or  raise  higher. 

16.  To  carry  weight : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  i  Mo  or  run  with  a  weight  on 
one's  back  or  saddle. 

"  H«  cart-in  weight,  he  rides  a  race ; 
Tis  for  A  tlioui'unl  puuuds ! " 

fwi>rr:  John  nilpin. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  be  of  importance,  to  influence. 
If  For  the  distinction  between  to  carry  and 

to  bear,  see  BEAR,  v.  For  that  between  to 
carry,  to  fetch,  and  to  bring,  see  BRING.  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Syiian.) 

carry-all,  s.  [A  corruption  of  cariule.] 
A  light  four-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one- 
horse. 

*  carry-castle, ».    An  elephant  (A'ores.) 

*  carry-knave,  s.  A  common  prostitute. 

"  The  superfluous  number  of  all  our  hyreliug  hack- 
ney carrybiiivet  "—Taylor:  Worket,  1830.  (\arei.) 

*  carry- tale,  ».     A  tale-bearer. 

"Some  curry-tale,  uoiue  pleasemau.  some  Blight  cany." 
Shaketp  :  Laeet  Labour  Lott.  V.  2. 

t  car'-ry,  *.    [CARRY,  ».] 

1.  A  term  used  to  express  the  motion  of  the 
clouds.    They  are  said  to  havu  a  great  carry, 
when  they  move  with  velocity  before  the  wind. 

2.  The  bulk  or  weight  of  a  burden. 

1 3.  The  position  of  the  musket  when  under 
the  order  to  carry  arms.  [CARRY,  v.,  C.  2  (2).] 

car'-ry-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,&«.    [CARRY,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  conveyance 
of  goods,  &c. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  business  of  convey- 
ing goods,  &u. 

cars  (pi.  car-ses),  s.   [CRESS.]  (Gerarde,  tc.) 
oar-sad-dle,  *.    [CART-SADDLE.] 

•  car-saye,  s.    [KERSEY.]    The  wooUen  stuff 
called  kersey. 

"Item.  Fra  Thome  of  Zare.  ane  elne  of  ca.ria.ye, 
Ma,  4d-"— Aorrd,  Reg.,  A.  l&W,  V.  xvi 

carse  (1),  kerss,  s.  [Sw.  karr  =  a  fen,  a 
marsh.]  Low  and  fertile  land ;  generally  tliat 
which  is  adjacent  to  a  river.  (Scotch.) 

"  Tha.  for  thai  herberyd  thalm  that  uycht 
Douue  iu  the  JCers. 

Barbour.  xii.  382,  395.  HS. 

•  carse  (2),  s.    [CRESS.] 

Car'-stang,  s.  [Eng.  car,  and  stang  —  a  pole.] 
The  sliaft  of  a  cart.  (Jamieson.) 

Cart,  *  carte, ».  &  a.  [A.S.  crast ;  O.  IceL  karti, 
Tcartr ;  Gael  &  Ir.  cairt.] 

A.  As  smbstantive : 
J.  Generally: 

*  (1)  A  carriage  or  vehicle  of  any  sort. 

"There  via  bought  a  fourewhelid  cart." — Wyrliffe: 
*  Kingi,  z.  29. 

"The  Scythi.il >9  are  described  by  Herodotus  to  lodge 
always  iu  caret,  aud  to  feed  upon  the  milk  of  mares.'  — 
Temple. 

(2)  A  vehicle  with  two  wheels,  nsed  for  the 
conveyance  of  heavy  or  rough  goods,  and  more 
especially  by  fanners  ;  distinguished  from  a 
waggon,  which  has  four  wheels. 

"  He  bad  cartes  aud  waiuea  nimen." 

Story  of  UKIU'IU  t  Exodut,  5,301 
"My  friend,  lust  ready  to  depart. 
Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  curt." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  UL 

2.  Spec. :  A  vehicle  in  which  criminals  were 
carried  to  execution,  or  at  the  tail  of  which 
they  were  whipped. 

"Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  traversed  the  cart, 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart." 
Prior :  The  Cordelier. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

U  Compounds  of  obvious  signification  :  Cart- 
Korse,  cart-load,  cart-rut,  cart-way,  cart-wheel, 
cart-whip. 

"  cart-aver,  s.    A  cart-horse.    (Scotch.) 

[AVER.] 

"The  carles  and  the  cart-atrrt— make  it  all,  and  the 
carles  and  the  cart-overt  eat  it  nil"— Scott:  Pirate,  ch. 
IT. 

cart-band,  *  carte-band,  *  carbond, 

&  A  plate  of  iron  on  a  cart ;  also,  the  tire  of 
•  wheel. 

"A  carte  band  (carboud  A.):  Crutta,  cruttlUa,  di- 

minutirum."— Cat/tot.  Anglican. 

*  cart-body,  s.    The  body  or  main  part 
of  a  cart. 

*  cart-bote,  s.    Wood  to  which  a  tenant 
was  entitled  for  making  and  repairing  carts 
and  other  implement*.     (Bouviv.) 


*  carte-bird,  ».   [Mid.  Eng.  cartt,  and  hird 
ac  a  herd,  flock,  gathering.]    A  collection  er 
number  of  earts  or  chariots. 

"8»x  hundred  ctirtf-Mrd  Iwrogt 
Vt  of  E^ipw  bt  iMuath  brotft" 

titnttU  *  Exodut.  MIL 

cart-fuL,  s.    [CARTri'L.] 

cart-jade,  *.  A  poor,  miserable  cart- 
horse. 

"  lie  came  out  with  all  his  clown*,  horsed  upon  such 
cart-jadri.  so  furnished.  I  thought  if  that  were  thrift, 
I  wished  uoue  of  uiy  frieuds  or  subjects  ever  to  thrive.' 
—Sidney 

cart-ladder,  *.  A  rack  thrown  out  a.. 
the  head  or  tail  of  a  cart  to  increase  its  carry- 
ing capacity.  Also  called  zaves. 

*  cart-piece,  5.    A  species  of  ordnance, 
anciently  used  in  Scotland  :  so  called  from 
being  carried  on  a  cart  or  carriage. 

"They  dressed  and  cleaned  their  cart-piece*,  whilk 
quietly  aud  treacherously  were  altogether  poisoned  by 
the  Covenanters  with  the  towns,  and  so  rammed  with 
stones  that  they  were  with  great  difficulty  uleaused."— 
:  TroubUt,  i.  102.  loi. 


cart-rope,  *.  A  strong  rope  used  for 
fastening  a  load  on  a  cart  ;  hence,  any  strong 
rope. 

"  Whiplash  wel  knotted,  and  cartrope  ynough."— 
Tutter,  p.  '.tt. 

"  Wo»  be  vnto  vayne  persones,  y<  drawe  wyckednes 
TUto  the,  as  it  were  w>  a  coorue  :  and  oyniie,  as  it  were 
with  a  cart-rait*.'—  Bible,  1  Ml.  Ktay,  c.  5. 

cart-saddle.  *  cart  sadel,  *  cart  - 
sadle,  car-saddle,  *.  The  small  saddle 
put  on  the  back  of  a  carriage  horse,  for  sup- 
porting the  trams  or  shafts  of  the  carriage. 

"A  timmer  long,  a  broken  cradle, 
The  pillion  of  an  auldcar  toddle." 

Bent:  Coll.il  IU. 

cart-saddle,  v.t.  To  put  a  cart-saddle 
on  ;  to  yoke,  to  harness. 

*  cart-spar,   *  cart-spurre,  s.    f  Eng. 

cart,  and  spurrt  =  spoor(q.v.).J    A  cart-wheel 
rut 

"A  Carte  tpurre  ;  orbita.'—Cathol.  Anglicum  (ed. 
Herrtage). 

*  cart-staff;    •  cart-stat     •  carte- 
staf,  *.    The  shaft  of  a  cart  ;  a  piece  ot  wood 
used  to  support  the  shaft  when  the  cart  is 
not  in  motion. 

"  A  good  cart-ttaf  in  his  hand  he  bente." 

TaleufUaiiiielyn.tM. 

*  cart-taker,  «.    The  officer  who  pressed 
carts  and  other  vehicles  into  the  service  of  the 
court 

"  Purveyors,  cart-takert,  and  such  insolent  officers." 
—  Wilton  :  Lift  of  Janet  /.  (1643),  p.  1L 

cart-tire,  &    The  tire  of  a  cart-wheel. 

cart-wright,  *  carte  wright,  s.    One 

who  makes  carts. 

"A  Carteurtght  :  car«ctareu$."—Ca(hol.  Aniflicum. 

"  After  local  names,  the  most  names  have  been  de- 
rived from  occupation*  or  professions;  as  Taylor, 
Fetter,  Smith,  Cartmright."—  Camcltn  :  Rcmalnt. 

cart,  'carten,  *cartyn,r.(.  ii.    [CART,*.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  carry  or  convey  goods  in  a  cart 


*  2.  To  expose  in  a  cart  by  way  of  punish- 
ment. 

"  Mounts  the  Tribunal,  lifts  her  scarlet  head. 
And  see*  pale  Virtue  carted  in  her  stead." 

Pope :  Epilogat  to  the  Satire*  Dial.  L  14»-50. 
"  She  chuckled  when  a  bawd  was  carted."      Prior. 

B.  liitrans.  :  To  use  carts  for   carriage  of 
goods. 

"  Oxen  are  not  so  good  for  draught  where  yon  have 
occasion  to  curt  much,  but  for  winter  ploughing."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

carf-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  cart ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  be  carried  in  a  cart  (said  of 
goods). 

2.  That  may  be  traversed  by  a  cart  (said  of 
roads). 

carta-fil-a'-go.    car  ta  phil-a  go.    «. 
[From  Lat.  carta,  audjilago.] 

Hot.:  Two  composite  plants  -(1)  Gnaphalium 
sylvaticum,*nd  (2)  filago  germanica.  (Turner.) 

cart  -age,  s.    [Eng.  cart ;  -age.} 

1.  The  act  of  carting  or  transporting  goods 
in  a  cart 

"  Good*  entrusted  to  his  master  tor  carta;*  to  the 
docks."— Standard,  Feb.  27,  US1. 

2.  The  money  paid  for  the  carting  or  trans- 
porting of  goods  in  a  cart 

"It  I*  estimated  that  the  total  expense,  Including 
cartage  from  the  mines  to  the  railway  aud  thence  U> 
the  port,  will  be  about  £2  per  ton."— 4u«*  Ttlegruplt, 
M  area  S,  ml. 


carte  (1),  «.     [Fr.  carte;   ItaL   carta;  Lat 
carta.]    [CARD.] 

1.  A  card. 

"  Then  we'll  steek  the  shop,  mid  cry  ben  Baby,  and 
take  a  hand  at  the  carta  till  tUe  f udaiuau  couie* 
kaiue."— ScoU  :  Antiquary,  oh.  xv. 

2.  A  bill  of  fare. 

cart e  blanche,  •. 

Lit. :  A  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  be  filled  up 
with  snch  conditions  as  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  given  may  think  proper ;  hence  absolute 
freedom  of  action. 

"  Lord  Urey  was  armed  with  what  was  then 
called  a  cnrr<-WancA«  to  create  any  number  of  peer* 
necessary  to  insure  its  success. "—Lrttratli :  Conin-j$by. 
bk.  L,  ch.  1L 

carte -de  visite,  s. 

Phot.  .-A  small  likeness  gummed  on  a  card, 
so  called  from  photographs  of  very  small  size 
having  been  originally  used  as  visiting  cards. 

carte  (2),  ».  [The  same  as  QUARTE  (q.v  )  ]  A 
movement  of  the  sword,  as  tierce  and  carte. 

"  He  thrust  carte  and  tierce  uncommonly  fierce." 
Barham  :  Ingoldtby  Legendt ;  The  Tragedy. 

cart'-Sd,  pa  P^T-  or  «•    [CART,  r.]    Conveyed 

or  transiK>rted  in  carts. 

"  Horse  aud  man  have  to  be  fed  by  victual  carta 
hundreds  of  miles  out  of  Poland."— Carlyle :  frtd.  O* 
Great,  bk.  zviii..  ch.  13. 

car'-til,  ».  [Fr.  cartel;  ItaL  carteUo ;  8p.  & 
Port,  cartel ;  Low  Lat.  cartellus,  from  chartula, 
dimin.  of  cluirta  —  a  writing.]  [CHART.] 

*  1.  A  writing  of  any  sort,  more  especially  a 
paper  containing  the  heads  of  an  agreement 
between  enemies,  or  stipulations  respecting 
the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

"As  this  discoid  among  the  sisterhood  is  likely  to 
them  in  a  lulu  and  lingering  war,  it  is  the  more 


engage 

necessary  that  there  should  be 
them."— Addiijn  :  Freeholder. 


rtel  settled  among 


1 2.  A  challenge  to  a  battle  or  duel,  a 
defiance. 

"...  as  to  IXTJ  ur'.l  duke  of  Lancaster. 
Their  cartel  ol  detuuict;  they  preier. 

Daniel :  CitU  War. 

cartel-ship,  s. 

Kant.  :  A  ship  commissioned  in  time  of  war 
"to  exchange  the  prisoners  of  any  two  lios.ile 
powers,  or  to  carry  a  proiiosul  from  one  to  the 
other  ;  for  thi.s  reason  site  had  only  one  gun, 
for  the  purpose  of  tiring  signals,  as  the  oflicer 
who  commanded  her  was  particularly  ordered 
to  carry  no  cargo,  ammunition,  or  implements 
of  war.  Iu  late  wars,  however,  the  term  lias 
been  applied  to  ships  of  war  fully  armed,  but 
under  cartel,  currying  commissions  for  settling 
peace,  as  flags  of  truce.  Cartel-ships,  by 
trading  in  any  way,  are  liable  to  confiscation. 
(Smyth.) 

*  car'-tel,  v.t.    [CARTEL,  ».]    To  send  a  cartel 
or  challenge  to  ;  to  challenge. 

"  Come  hither,  yon  shall  cartrl  him  ;— yon  shall  kin 
him  at  pleasure.  —Ben  Jonton:  Sttr^  Man  in  Ml 
Bumour.  i.  *. 

cart  -er,  *  cart-are,  *  cart-ere,  s.  [Eng. 
cart ;  -tr. ]  One  whose  business  it  is  to  drive 
a  cart. 

"Thar  seigh  a  cart  that  chargid  was  with  hay. 
Which  that  a  cartor  drof  forth  iu  his  way.* 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  7.UL 

"  It  i*  the  prudence  of  a  carter  to  put  belli  upon  hi* 
horses,  to  make  them  carry  their  burdeus  cheerfully." 
— Drfden:  Dufremof. 

carter-fish,  s.  A  kind  of  flat  fish,  Pleu- 
ronectes  megastoma. 

•  cart'-er-ly,  a.     [Eng.  carter;  -ly.]     Like  a 
carter  or  rough  fellow  ;  rough,  rude. 


car-te'S-I-an,  a.  k  ».  [From  Rene  Descartes, 
a  celebrated  French  philosopher,  who  was 
born  at  La  Haye.  in  Touraine,  on  March  31, 
1596,  and  died  at  Stockholm,  on  February  11, 
1650,  aged  53.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Descartes  or  to 
his  teaching  ;  taught  by  Descartes. 

"  The  Cartetian  philosophy  begins  now  to  be  almost 
universally  rejected.  .  .  ."—A.  Smith:  Si*,  c/  At- 
tronomf. 

B.  As  rubst.  :  One  who  adopts  the  philo- 
sophical tenets  of  Descartes. 

cartesian-devil,  «.  A  contrivance  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  the  compression  or 
expausiou  of  air  in  changing  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies.  It  is  a  small  glass  figure. 
Hollow,  and  sometimes  provided  with  a  hollow 
bulb  on  its  bead.  This  is  to  be  partly  filled 


boll.  b£y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inft 

'-dan, -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -tion, -sion  =  zhun.     -tious, -sious, -clous  =  shus.     -ble,  -41e,  Ac.  *  bel,  del. 
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cartesianism— cartouch 


w-th  water,  and  placed  in  a  tall  vessel,  nearly 
full  of  water,  and  having  a  piece  of  caout- 
chouc secured  tightly  ov«r  the  top.  On  press- 
ing the  caoutchouc  the  air  of  the  vessel  will 
be  compressed  :  this  will  compress  that  within 
the  figure  or  bulb,  so  admitting  more  water 
by  a  small  aperture,  and  causing  the  figure  to 
sink.  On  removing  the  pressure  the  air  in 
the  figure  or  bulb  will  expand,  forcing  put 
some  of  the  water,  and  causing  it  to  rise. 
(Francis.)  (Webster.)  It  is  called  also  a  car- 
tesian-diver. 

cartesian-diver,  s.  The  same  as  CAR- 
TESIAN-DEVIL (q.v.). 

car-tes'-i-an-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  cartesian ;  -ism.] 
The  system  of  philosophy  taught  by  Des- 
cartes. Ren6  Descartes  in  his  twentieth  year 
resolved  as  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  from 
his  mind  all  that  had  ever  been  taught  him  by 
books  or  by  instructors,  and  think  out  for 
himself  the  entire  circle  of  knowledge.  His 
first  postulate  was  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum  " — "  I 
think,  therefore  I  exist."  Inquiring  next  into 
ideas,  which  he  defined  as  "all  that  is  in  our 
mind  when  we  conceive  a  thing,  in  whatever 
way  we  conceive  it,"  he  regarded  clearness 
and  distinctness  as  the  criterion  of  a  true  as 
distinguished  from  a  false  idea.  Of  all  ideas 
in  the  human  mind  that  of  a  God  is  the 
clearest,  therefore  there  is  a  God.  As  in  this 
clear  conception  of  God  infinite  veracity  is 
attributed  to  Him,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
could  make  our  faculties  deceive  us  in  mathe- 
matical and  metaphysical  demonstrations  ; 
these  sciences,  therefore,  are  trustworthy. 
The  actual  existence  of  the  external  world  is 
proved  by  the  prior  truth,  the  existence  of 
God.  Creation  was  and  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  will. 

Descartes  revolutionised  mathematics,  im- 
parting to  it  a  beneficial  impulse.  He  did  so 
likewise  to  metaphysics.  Among  his  imme- 
diate followers  in  the  latter  science  were  Geu- 
lincx,  Malebranehe,  and  Spinoza.  A  celebrated 
opponent  was  Gassendi.  The  method  of  Des- 
cartes was  adopted  by  all  the  philosophers  of 
the  rationalistic  school  who  flourished  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  In  physics  he 
discovered  the  law  of  the  refraction  of  a  ray  of 
light  through  a  diaphanous  body,  but  his  a 
priori  method  was  not  the  proper  instrument 
for  physical  investigation,  and  his  researches 
in  that  department  were  a  comparative  failure. 
[  VORTEX.] 

cart'-ful,  *  cart'-fulL  ».  [Eng.  cart,  and 
Jul(l).  ]  The  quantity  which  will  fill  a  cart. 

"The  king  hath  liceuc'd  certain  victual!  into  the 
town,  and  wood  upon  intreaty  of  the  Cardinal  Oundit 
at  twenty-five  crowns  the  cart-full,  and  a  cow  eight."— 
Seliquia  Wottoniana,  p.  614. 

car-tha-gin'-I-an,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  carthagini- 
ensis  =  pertaining  to  Carthage  ;  Carthago 
(genit.  Carthaginis)."] 

A.  As  sulst. :  A  native  of  Carthage. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Geog. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Carthage,  a  fam- 
ous city  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Dido  about  869  B.C., 
and  for  many  years  the  great  rival  of  Rome 
for  the  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
After  a  protracted  struggle,  lasting  from  265 
B.C.  to  147  B.C.,  it  was  at  last  finally  conquered 
and  burnt  by  Scipio  in  the  latter  year. 

Carthaginian  apple,  t. 

Hot.  :  Punica  granatitm,  the  Pomegranate. 

car  tha  mine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  carthamus,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)."] 

Chem. :  Cj^i^.  A  red  colouring  matter, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
extracted  from  the  flowers  of  the  safflower, 
Curthamus  tinctorius. 

car  tha-mus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Arab. 
<pirtum,  qirtim,  from  Heb.  qarthami  =  bastard 
•aflYou.J 

lint. :  A  small  genus  of  composite  flowers, 
containing  two  annual  species,  of  which  one, 
the  Safflower  plant  or  Bastard  Saffron  (Cartha- 
mus tinctorius),  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
India,  China,  &c.,  as  well  as  Southern  Europe. 
Under  the  name  of  Safflower  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  extensively  imported  into  this 
country,  principally  from  India,  for  the  sake 
of  the  two  colouring  matters,  yellow  and  red, 
contained  in  them,  which  are  used  for  dyeing 
silk,  &c.  Mixed  with  finely  powdered  talc  it. 
forms  the  well-known  substance  known  as 


rouge.  It  is  also  used  to  adulterate  saffron. 
According  to  Col.  Sykes  the  seeds  of  C.  per- 
sicus  produce  a  useful  oil,  eatable  when  fresh. 
The  oil-cake  formed  from  it  is  very  nourishing 
to  milch  cattle.  In  times  of  scarcity  theseeds 
themselves  are  eaten,  while  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  used  as  greens,  (f.indley,  <£c.) 

"  Carthamiu,  the  flower  of  which  alone  is  used.  IB 
an  annual  plant  cultivated  iu  Spain,  Egypt  and  the 
Levant  There  are  two  varieties  of  it ;  one  which  has 
large  leaves,  and  the  other  smaller  ones.  It  is  the  last 
which  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce."— Brandt:  Dictionary  of  Artt, 
Munufaeturei,  and  Minn. 

*  car-thoun ,  s.    [CARTOW.] 

Mil.:  An  ancient  gun,  weighing  90  cwt., 
and  throwing  a  48  Ib.  shot ;  used  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Also  known  as  the  Cannon 
Royal. 

car-thu'-sl-an,  a.  &s.  [Low  Lat.  Cartusianus, 
Cartusiensis.  ]" 

A.  As  adjective : 

Eccles.  Hist. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  religious 
order  founded  in  A.D.  1086  by  St.  Bruno,  and 
named  from  the  place  of  their  institution, 
Chartreux,  in  France.  They  were  remarkable 
for  the  austerity  of  their  rule,  which  binds 
them  to  perpetual  solitude,  total  abstinence 
from  flesh — even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives— 
and  absolute  silence,  except  at  certain  stated 
times.  Their  habit  was  white,  except  an  outer 
plaited  cloak,  which  was  black.  They  were 
brought  over  to  England  in  A.D.  1180  or  1181 
by  King  Henry  II. 

"  Silent  he  seems  externally 
As  any  Carihntian  monk  may  be." 

Longfellow :  The  Golden  Legend,  IT. 

B.  Ax  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  order  of  monks  described  in  A. 

2.  A   pupil  of  the    Charterhouse   School, 
which  was  originally  a  Carthusian  house. 

car  til  age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  cartilage, 
from  Lat.  cartilago.] 

In  Animal  Physiol. :  A  texture  or  substance 
possessed  of  elasticity,  flexibility,  and  con- 
siderable cohesive  power.  Temporary  cartil- 
age is  used  in  place  of  bone  in  very  early  life, 
and  as  development  goes  on  ossifies.  Perma- 
nent cartilage,  on  the  contrary,  retains  its 
character  to  the  last,  never  ossifying.  It  is 
of  two  kinds :  Articular  cartilage,  used  in 
joints,  and  membraniform  cartilage,  employed 
in  the  walls  of  cavities.  (Todd  £  Bowman: 
Physinl.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  4,  pp.  88—93.) 

[FlBRO-CARTILAOE.] 

"  Canals  by  degrees  are  abolished,  and  grow  solid ; 
several  of  them  united  grow  a  membrane ;  these  mem- 
branes further  consolidated  become  cartilagei,  and 
cartilage*  bones."— Arbuthnot. 

car  til-a-gin'-e-i,  s.  pi.    [From  Lat.  cartil- 
agineus  =  gristly.] 
Ichthy. :   The   same   as   CHONDROPTERYGH 

(q  v.). 

*  car-tfl-a-gln'-e'-ous,   a.     [Lat.  cartilaai- 
nosus,    from    cartilago   (genit.    cartilaginis).'] 
Consisting  of  cartilage,  cartilaginous. 

"  By  what  artifice  the  cartttaginemu  kind  of  fishes 
poise  themselves  ...  is  as  yet  unknown."— Bay. 

t  car-titt-a-|^n-if-X-ca'-tioii,  s.  [Lat.  car- 
tilago (genit.  cartilaginis),  and  /ado  —  to 
make.]  The  act  or  process  of  forming  into 
cartilage. 

car  ta-ag'-In-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  cartilagineux ; 
Lat.  cartilaginosus,  from  cartilago  (genit.  car- 
tilaginis).'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    Pertaining  to,  resembling, 
or  consisting  of  cartilage  ;  gristly. 

"The  larynx  gives  passage  to  the  breath,  and.  as  the 
breath  passeth  through  the  riiuula.  makes  a  vibration 
of  those  citrtilaginoui  bodies,  which  forms  that  breath 
into  a  vocal  sound  or  voice."— Solder:  firm,  of  Speech. 

2.  1  rh  i  Intnl. ;   Having  the  internal  skeleton 
in  a  state  of  cartilage  or  gristle,  the  bones 
containing   little   or   no   calcareous   matter. 
(Owen.) 

"...  the  means  whereby  cartilaginout  fishes  rai;« 
and  sink  themselves  in  the  water,  and  rest  and  abide 
in  what  depth  they  please,  .  .  ."—Ray :  Creation. 

cart'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [CART,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tubst. :   The  act  of  conveying  in  a 
cart. 

cart-dg'-raph-er,  s.  [Lat.  charta  =  *  leaf 
of  paj>er  ;  Fr.  carte  =  a  card,  a  chart  ;  and  Gr. 
ypdifa  (graphd)  =  to  write,  engrave.]  One 
who  makes  or  compiles  charts. 


t  cart  6  graph  ic.  *  cart-o-graph'-I- 
cal,  a.  [Lat.  charta ;  Fr.  carte  =  a  card,  a 
chart  ;  Gr.  •ypa4>iicof  (gruphikos)  =  writing, 
engraving  ;  ypd<f>ui  (grapho)  =  to  write,  en- 
grave.] Of  or  pertaining  to  cartography. 

Oart-O-graph'-I-Cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  carto- 
graphical; -ly.]  According  to  or  by  carto- 
graphy. 

cart-og'-raph-y,  ».  [Fr.  carte  =  a  card,  a 
chart ;  Lat.  charta  ;  Gr.  x^prn  (charte)  =  a 
sheet  of  paper  ;  vpd^rj  (graphe)  =  a  writing,  a 
treatise  ;  ypd^u  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  The  art 
or  business  of  making  charts  and  maps. 

oar-ton,  *.    [CARTOON.] 

carton-pierre,  s.    [Fr.  pierre  =  a  stone.] 

1.  A  species  of  papier-mache,  imitating  stone 
or  bronze  sculpture.    It  is  composed  of  paper- 
pulp  mixed  with  whiting  and  glue.    This  is 
pressed  into  plaster  piece-moulds,  backed  with 
paper,  and  when  sufficiently  set,  removed  to  a 
drying-room  to  harden.     It  is  used  for  pictore- 
frames,    statuettes,    and   architectural  orna- 
ments.   (Knight.) 

2.  Very  hard  pasteboard. 

ear-to  ne  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  Koprds  (kartos)  =» 
chopped,  cut ;  i/rj/xa  (nemo)  =  the  thread  of  a 
spider's  web.] 

Bot. :  The  generic  name  of  one  of  the  spider- 
worts,  having  the  filaments  of  the  stamens 
without  any  hair.  Only  one  species,  Cartonema 
spicatum,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  is  known. 
Its  flowers  are  blue. 

oar-toon',  *  oar-ton,  s.    [Sp.  carton ;  Ital. 
cartone ;  Fr.  carton ;  from,  Lat  carta,  charta  = 
paper.] 
Painting  £  Drawing : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Carton):  Pasteboard  for  paper- 
boxes. 

2.  A  design  drawn  on  strong,  large  paper, 
to  be  afterwards  traced  through  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  fresh  plaster  of  a  wall,  to  be 
painted  in  fresco. 

3.  A  design  coloured  for  working  in  mosaic, 
tapestry,  &c. 

••  It  is  with  a  vulgar  idea  that  the  world  beholds  the 
cartoom  of  Raphael,  and  every  one  feela  his  share  of 
pleasure  and  entertainment."—  Watti :  Logick. 

4.  A  drawing  of  a  larger  size  than  usual  in 
a  paper  or  periodical. 

car  touch,  s.  [Fr.  cartouche;  Ital.  cartoccio 
—  an  angular  roll  of  paper,  a  cartridge,  from 
carta  =  paper  ;  Lat.  carta,  charta  ;  Gr.  xdprqt 
(chartis)  =  a  leaf  of  paper.] 

1.  Military: 

*  (1)  A  wooden  case  containing  bullets,  for- 
merly fired  from  howitzers.    [CARTRIDGE.] 

•  (2)  Leather  cases,  made  to  sling  over  the 
shoulders  ;   used  for  conveying  ammunition 
from  the  magazine  to  the  gun, 

(3)  A  cartridge. 

(4)  A  roll  of  paper  containing  a  charge. 
*(5)    (Cartouches,    Fr.)  :    French    military 

passes,  once  given  to  soldiers  going  011  fur- 
lough. 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  name  given  to  the  modillion  of  a  cor- 
nice used  internally. 

(2)  A  scroll  of  paper,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  tablet,  for  an  inscription. 

3.  Egyptian  Antiq.  :  An  elliptical  oval  on 
ancient  monuments  and  in  i>apyri,  containing 
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CARTOUCHES. 

hieroglyphics   expressing   royal   names  and 
titles,  and  occasionally  those  of  deities. 

••  Still  a  part  of  it  [the  Rosetta  stone]  was  deciphered 
If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  plate  of  it  he  w  ill  see 
two  names  in  an  oblong  enclosure  called  a  cartouche. 
—Sharpe :  Binary  of  Egyi*. 

cartouch-box,  s.     The   same  as  CAR- 
TRIDGE-BOX (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camol,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    an  =  kw. 


car  tou  che,  car  toush ,  s.  [Fr.  court  = 
it.;.it;  housat  =  "a  siiort  mantle  of  corse 
cloth,  worne  in  all  weather  by  country-women 
auout  their  head  and  sholders."  (Cutyrave.)] 
A  bed-gown,  strait  about  the  waist,  with 
short  skirts,  having  their  corners  rounded  off, 
worn,  according  to  Janiieson,  by  working 
women  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

•  Car-tOW,  ».  [Dut.  kartmtw ;  Ger.  kartann, 
from  Lat  quartana,  from  qvatttor  =  four,  from 
the  measure  of  powder  used.  (Jamieson.).] 
[CARTHOUN.] 

"  The  earl  M  arischal  sends  to  Montrose  for  two  ear- 
tom.— The  earl— had  stiled  his  cartom  and  ordnance 
just  in  their  face*."— Spa  Winy.  L  171 

cart'-ridge,  *  car  -trage,  s.  &  a.     [A  cor- 
ruption of  Fr.  cartouche'.]    [CARTOUCH.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

Mil.  :  A  case  of  paper,  flannel,  parchment, 
or  metal,  fitting  the  bore  of  a  gun,  and  con- 
taining an  exact  charge  of  powder.  It  is  called 


CARTRIDGE. 

a  ball-cartridge  when  it  contains  a  projectile, 
and  blank  when  no  projectile  is  used.  For 
smooth-bore  and  muzzle-loading  small-arms 
cartridges  consist  of  paper  cases  to  which  a 
leaden  bullet  is  fixed  ;  for  breech-loaders,  thin 
brass  cases  with  a  metal  disc,  containing  the 
detonator  at  the  base,  and  a  hardened  bullet 
choked  in  at  the  other  ;  for  artillery,  serge  or 
silk,  separate  from  the  project  ile,  and  cylin- 
drical in  shape.  After  filling,  the  mouth  is 
choked,  and  it  is  then  hooped  with  worsted 
or  braid. 

"  Our  monarch  stands  in  person  by. 
His  new-cast  caun  >ns'  firmness  to  explore ; 

The  strength  uf  big-corn  d  powder  loves  to  try. 
And  ball  and  cartrage  sorts  fer  every  bore." 

Dryden  :  A  nnia  Mirab.,  149. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

cartridge-bag,  *. 

Ordnance :  A  flannel  bag,  having  a  charge 
of  powder  for  a  cannon, 

cartridge-belt,  s.  A  belt  having  pockets 
fixed  for  ammunition. 

cartridge-box,  s.  A  box  or  case  for 
the  safe  storage  of  cartridges. 

cartridge-filler,  s.  A  device  for  charg- 
ing cartridge-cases  with  the  proper  quantity 
of  powder. 

cartridge-paper,  s.  Strong  thick  paper, 
such  as  was  used  for  the  cases  of  cartridges. 
Also  used  for  large  rough  drawings  covering  a 
good  deal  of  space.  It  is  made  in  two  widths, 
fifty-four  and  sixty  inches,  and  any  length 
that  may  be  required ;  it  is  then  called  con- 
tinuous cartridge. 

cartridge-priming,  a.  Priming  or  de- 
signed to  pnme  a  cartridge. 

Cartridge-priming  machine :  A  machine  by 
which  the  fulminate  is  placed  in  the  copper 
capsule  of  the  metallic  cartridge. 

cartridge-retractor,  s.  That  part  of 
a  breech-loading  fire-arm  which  catches  the 
empty  cartridge  capsule  by  its  flange  and 
draws  it  from  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

cartridge-wire,  s. 

1.  Blasting  :  The  priming  wire  by  which  the 
cartridge  is  connected  with  the  connecting- 
wire  of  the  voltaic  battery. 

2.  Ordnance :    The    needle   by   which    the 
cartridge  envelope  is  pierced  that  the  priming 
may  be  connected  with  the  powder  of   the 
cartridge. 

car  tu-lar-y.  char'-tn-lar-jf, ».  [Fr.  car- 
tulaire,  from  Low  Lat. '  cartularium,  chartu- 
larium,  from  charta,  carta  =  paper.] 

1.  A  register  or  record  of  a  monastery  or 
church. 

"  Entering  a  memorial  of  them  in  the  chartnlary  or 
leger-book  of  some  adjacent  monastery."— Blackttone  : 
Commentaries, 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  officer  in  charge  of  pub- 
lic records. 

•  oar-tuw,  s.  [Dut.  kartouw  =  a  great  gun.] 
A  great  cannon  or  battering-gun.  (Spalding.) 
(Scotch.)  [CARTHOUN,  CARTOW.] 


eartou  che— carving 

*  car'-n-cage,  ».    [Lat  caruc{j,)  =  &  plough, 

and  Eng.  sun",  -age.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  ploughing. 

2.  Old  Law :  A  tax  or  duty  on  every  plough. 

*  car'-n-cate,  s.    [Low  Lat.  carucata,  cam- 
ixrta,  from  caruca  =  a  plough.]    As  much  land 
as  could  be  ploughed  with  a  team  in  a  year. 

"The  hide  was  the  measure  of  laud  in  the  Con- 
fessor's reign  ;  the  cnrucate.  that  to  which  It  was 
reduced  by  the  Conqueror's  new  standard.— Twelve 
caruiiitet  of  land  made  one  hide.— It  [the  c>intrate\ 
must  he  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  suit, 
and  custom  of  husbandry,  m  every  county."— Kelhtim  : 
Dometduy  Book.  p.  168. 

*  car  ue,  s.    A  carucate. 

car  urn,  s.  [From  Caria,  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  it  is  a  native.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apiaeeae  or  Umbelliferae, 
with  finely-cut  leaves  and  compound  umbels, 
which  in  the  true  Caraway  have  but  few  bracts 
surrounding  them,  or  sometimes  none  at  all ; 
petal  j  broad,  with  a  point  bent  inwards  ;  fruit 
oval,  curved,  with  five  ribs,  and  one  or  more 
channels  for  volatile  oil  under  each  furrow. 
The  Caraway,  Carum  carui,  is  cultivated  in 
Essex  and  elsewhere.  [CARAWAY.]  C.  bul- 
bocastanum  is  called  Pignut ;  its  tubers  are 
quite  wholesome. 

ca -run'-cle  (Eng.),  ca-run'-cu-la  (Lat.\  s. 

}Fr.  caroncule  ;  Lat.  curuncula  =  a  fittle  piece 
of  flesh  ;  euro  (genit.  carnis)  =  flesh.] 

1.  Anal. :  A  small  excrescence  or  protuber- 
ance of  flesh,  either  natural  or  morbid. 

"  Caruncle*  are  a  sort  of  loose  flesh  arising  In  the 
urethrr.  by  the  erosion  made  by  virulent  acid  matter." 
—  Wurman. 

2.  Bot. :  A  wart  or  protuberance  round  or 
near  the  hilum  of  a  seed. 

3.  Zool. :    A  naked  fleshy  excrescence    on 
the  head  of  a  bird,  as  the  wattles  of  a  turkey, 
&c. 

t  ca-run'-cu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  caruncvla  =  a 
little  piece  of  flesh  ;  caro  =  flesh.  ]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  form  of  a  caruncle. 

ca-run-cu  lar  -i-a,  s.  [Lat  caruncul(a),  and 
neut.  pL  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  A  generic  name  given  to  a  few  plants 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  separated  by 
Haworth  from  Stapelia,  but  with  character- 
istics scarcely  sufficient  to  establish  a  new 
genus.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

ca  run^cu  late,  ca-run  -cu-la-ted,  a. 
[Lat.  earn iicu l(<n,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate, 
-ated.]  Affected  with  a  caruncle  ;  having  a 
caruncle  ;  of  the  nature  or  form  of  a  carun- 
cle ;  caruncular. 

•'The  carrier,  more  especially  the  male  bird,  is  also 
remarkable  from  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
carunculafed  skin  about  the  head,"— Darwin  :  Origin 
of  Specie*  (ed.  1859).  ch.  i,  P-  21- 

ca-rn'-td, «.  [From  the  native  name.]  A  dye 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Genipa  ameri- 
cana,  a  native  plant  of  British  Guiana.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  bluish-black  colour.  (Urt.) 

carve,  *  ker-vyn,  *  ker-uen,  *  kuruc, 
*  keor-ven,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  ceorfan  (pt.  t. 
cearf,  pa.  par.  cearfon,  cor/en,  corvyn) ;  O.  Fris. 
kerva ;  Dut.  kerven  ;  Ger.  kerben  ;  Dan.  karve ; 
Sw.  karfva.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  cut 

" Kertyn,  or cutton.    Scindo,  leco*— Prompt.  Part. 
"  The  shepheards  there  robben  one  another, 
And  layen  baytes  to  beguile  her  brother ; 
Or  they  will  buy  bis  sheepe  out  of  the  cote. 
Or  they  will  carv«n  the  shepheards  throte." 

Spenur :  Shep.  Col.,  iz. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  To  deprive,  take  away. 

"  Hi*  estate  fortune  fro  him  corf* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15, M*. 

*  (2)  To  make  into  furrows,  to  wrinkle. 

"  And  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest ; 
A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin." 

Tennyton  :  The  Palace  of  Art. 

*  (3)  To  provide,  secure. 

"  He  hath  been  a  keeper  of  his  flocks  both  from  the 
violence  of  robbers  and  his  own  soldiers,  who  could 
easily  have  carved  themselves  their  own  food-"— South. 

^  Frequently  with  out 

"...  many  noble  private  fortunes  were  curved  out 
of  the  property  of  the  Crown. '— Jfocoulay ;  Uitt.  £ng., 
eh.  zxfli. 

«  (4)  To  fashion. 

"  With  looes  thre  that  square  an  eoruyn." 

Book  of  Curtatye,  Wl. 
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"I  have  known  when  he  would  have  walked  ten 
mile  vf<Kit  to  see  a  good  armour  ;  and  now  will  he  He 
ten  night*  awake,  earring  the  fashion  of  a  new 
doublet."— Shaketp. :  Much  Atln  nbout  Nothing,  IL  3. 

(5)  To   force  or  succeed  in   making   way 
against  resistance. 

"  To  such  let  others  carve  their  way. 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay." 

Bfron :  The  Giaour. 

(6)  To  engrave. 

"  Run,  run.  Orlando,  earn  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  nnexpressive  she." 

Hhakctp.  :  At  You  Like  It.,  iit  1 

IL  Technically: 

1.  To  cut  meat  at  table. 

"  A  capon,  the  which  if  I  do  not  carre  most  curiously, 
say  my  knife's  naught"— Shaketp.  :  Muck  Ado  about 
Kothing.  v.  L 

2.  To  cut  in  wood,  stone,  ivory,  or  other 
substance,  as  a  sculptor. 

(1)  Of  the  thing  cut : 

"  Had  Democrates  really  carted  mount  A  thus  into  » 
statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  .  .  ." — Bentlcy. 

(2)  Of  the  figure  made : 

"And  carved  in  ivory  such  a  maid,  so  fair, 
As  nature  could  nut  with  his  art  compart,' 

Dryden  :  Pygmalion  *  the  StattM. 

B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor. 

2.  To  act  as  carver  at  table. 

*  3.  To  show  great  courtesy  and  affability. 
(Schmidt.) 

"  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife ;  I  spy  en- 
tertainment in  her;  she  discourses,  she  curvet,  so* 
gives  the  leer  of  iuvitation."-SA/<t«»ji. :  Merry  H'ira 
of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  fashion  matters,  to  arrange. 

"  He  that  stirs  next  to  cane  for  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  soul  light;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. " 
Shaketp.  :  Othello,  Ii.  & 

*  carve,  s.    (O.  Fr.  canie,  carrue.]    An  incor- 
rect form  of  carue  (q.v.). 

"A*  cantreds  are  diversely  estimated,  so  are  also 
carve*  or  plowlands."— Sir  J.  Wart :  On  Sf  enter' I 
Ireland. 

carved,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CARVE,  ».] 

car  -vel,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  A  contraction  of  caravel  (q.v.). 

*  2.  A  loose  name  for  a  medusa,  or  jelly- 
fish ;   cf.   the    popular    name,    "  Portuguese 
man-of-war,"  for  the  genus  Physalia  (q.v.). 

"  The  cartel  is  a  sen-tome,  floating  upou  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  of  a  globous  form,  like  so  tunny  line* 
throwing  alioard  her  stings,  which  she  can  spread  at 
pleasure,  angling  for  small  fishes,  which  by  that 
artifice  she  captivates."— Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Travel*,  p.  M. 

carvel-built,  a. 

Naut. :  Said  of  a  ship  or  boat  in  which  the 
planks  are  all  flush  ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
edges  are  all  fayed  to  each  other,  and  not 
overlapping,  as  in  clinkerwork. 

carvel-Joint,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flush  joint  Used  of  ships'  tim- 
bers or  plates. 

*  car  -ven,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [The  now  obsolete 
form    o'f  the   pa.  par.  of  carve;   Mid.    Kng, 
i-corven,  corvyn.]    Carved. 

"  Right  to  the  carven  cedarn  doors." 

Tennyson :  Recol.  of  the  Arabian  XighU. 

carv  -er,  *  ker-vare,  *  ker-vere,  s.   [Bug. 

carv(e);  -er.] 
L  Literally: 

1,  One   who   carves,   or  works   in  wood, 
marble,  ivory,  4c.  ;  a  sculptor  or  engraver. 

"  I  contreved  tooles  of  carpentrie,  of  kenera.' 

La.ngla.nd  :  P.  Plowman,  5,9*4. 
"  The  master  painters  and  the  car-ten  came." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  *  Arcite.  iii.  454. 

2.  One  who  cuts  up  meat  at  table. 
'Kervare  beforne  a   lorde."     Xtcariut."— Prompt, 

"  The  carver,  dancing  round  each  dish." 

Dryden :  Jurenal.  T. 

1f  A  carving  knife  and  fork  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  carvers. 
t  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  arranges  matters,  apportioning 
and  p^viding  at  his  own  discretion. 

"  I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs 
And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right ; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arm*, 
Be  his  own  c-irtw,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong,  it  may  not  ba, 

Shaketp.:  Richard  11..  ii.  S. 

2.  A  contriver,  a  plotter. 

"  Art,  hid  with  art,  so  well  perform'd  the  cheat. 
It  caught  the  carver  with  bis  own  deceit. 

Dryden :  Pygmalion  and  On  Statue.  IT,  Is. 

carv'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CARVE,  *.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  At  particip.  adj  :  (See 
the  verb). 


boil,  bojf:  poUt,  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist     ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  _8ion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious.  -sioua  =  shus.     -ble,  -de,  &c.  -  bel.  eel. 
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carvlst— cascade 


C.  As  subskintive : 

1.  The  act,  process,   or  art  of  acting  as  a 
carver.     The  act,  process,  or  art  of  cutting 
wood    into    ornamental   forms  by  means    of 
chisels,  gravers,  scorpers,  &c.     The  art  is  one 
of  great  antiquity. 

•'.  .  .  and  in  carviita of  wood,  to  nuke  any  manner 
of  canning  work."— Exfd.  ixxv.  'Ji. 

2.  Carved  work. 

"They  can  no  more  last  like  the  ancients,  than  ex- 
eel. cut  ciiri-iiivi  iu  wood  like  thus*  in  marble  and 
brass."—  Ttrnplt. 

"Paintings  and  carting*,  which  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  che  first  generation  of  Protestants.  .  .  ."— jtfo- 
cttnl'iif :  ttiti  t'.n'i,  ch.  i. 

H  Obvious  compounds  :  Carving-knife,  carv- 
ing-fork. 

carving  chisel,  *.  A  chisel  haying  an 
oblique  uU^e,  and  a  basil  on  both  sides;  a 
skew-chisel. 

carving-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
roughly  preittmug  wood  forthe  carver's  chisels, 
gouges,  and  scorpers.  One  was  constructed 
in  1800,  and  others  have  since  been  made. 

carving-table,  s.  A  table  heated  with 
hot  water,  in  which  are  depressions  forming 
pans  to  hold  joints  of  meat.  (Kniijht.) 

oar'-vist,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain ;  said,  but 
without  evidence,  to  be  a  corruption  of  carry- 
fist.\ 

Falconry:  A  young  hawk  carried  on  the 
fist  or  wrist ;  a  hawk  in  its  tirst  year. 

•  car'-vy,  *  car'-vey,  *  car-vie, ».  &  a. 

[CARRAWAY.] 

1.  Carraway.    (Scotch.) 

"Mi*  with  them  two  pound  of  fine  floor,  and  two 
ounce  of  camy  needs."— Ilecei/St  in  Cookery,  p.  2L 

2.  A  confection  in  which   carraway  seeds 
are  enclosed.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  the  remainder  of  the  two  ounce*  of  carvey, 
.  .  ."—Blackv.  Jlng.,  Oct  la.:  j,  p.  u. 

carvy-seed,  s.    Carraway-seed.  (Scotch.) 

"...  that  a  carvu-teed  would  sink  the  scalu  .  .  ."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  XV. 

Car'-y-a,  s.  fGr.  xdpva  (karua),  pL  of  icdpvov 
(kantoil)  =  a  nut.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  North  American  plants, 
allied  to  the  Walnut,  and  belonging  to  the 
order  J  uglandaceie.  Can/a  alba  is  the  common 
hickory  (q.v.).  The  seeds  of  C.  amara,  with 
oil  of  chainomile,  are  useful  in  colic. 

car-y-a  -tes,  car  y-a  t-Id  e?,  s.pl  [Lat 
Caryates ;  Gr.  (trrpuanje?  (karuatides)  =  women 
of  Carya.  According  to  Vitruvius,  from 
Carya,  in  Laconia,  from  whence,  at  its  con- 
quest by  the  Greeks,  the  women  were  led 
away  captive,  and,  to  perpetuate  their  slavery, 
were  represented  in  buildings  as  charged  with 
burdens.  ] 
Arch. :  Figures  of  females,  used  instead  of 


CARYATIDES. 


columns  for  the  support  of  an  entablature. 
Male  figures  in  this  position  and  relation  are 
called  Atlantes,  Telamones,  or  Persians. 

Car-y-at'-Ic,  o.    [Lat  caryat(et);  suffix  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  caryatides.    (Pen.  Cycl) 

car-y-at'-Id,  o.  At «.    [Or.  Kopvarito  (fcarua- 
ffdes).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Arch. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
caryatid.    (Pen.  Cycl.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arch. :  A  single  female  fifure  sustain  1»*  an 
entablature. 


ca-ryb'-de-a,  t.    [Lat.  Charybdit.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  «f  Medusa,  order  Aeephala, 
class  Simplicia,  in  which  no  traces  of  vessels 
can  be  perceived  internally. 

•car-y-en,  •  car-yn,  «.t.   [CARBY.] 
"car-yne,  *    [CARRION.] 

car  -jMi-car,  «.  [Gr.  xafvov  (karuon)  —  a 
nut] 

Bot.  :  One  of  two  genera,  forming  the  order 
Rhizobolaceae  (Rhizobols).  There  are  about 
eight  species,  all  hardwooded  trees,  and  natives 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America.  The 
most  interesting  is  Caryocar  nucifemm,  which 
produces  the  Souari,  or  Butter-unts,  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  English  fruit-shops.  These 
nuts  are  shaped  something  like  a  kidney, 
having  an  exceedingly  hard,  woody  shell,  en- 
closing a  large  white  kernel,  which  has  a 
pleasant  nutty  taste,  and  yields  a  bland  oil  on 
pressure.  The  timber  also  is  valuable  for 
ship-building,  mill-work,  &c. 

car-y-d-crl-ni'-tes,  *.  [Gr.  icdpvov  (karuon) 
=  a  nut  ;  xpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Crinoidea,  or  Stone- 
lilies,  found  iu  the  palaeozoic  limestones  of 
North  America. 

car-y-6-daph-ne,  s.  [Gr.  Kapvov  (karuon) 
=  a  nut  ;  Sd<fivij  (daphne)  =  a  laurel.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Javanese  trees,  belonging 
to  the  Laurel  family.  The  bark  of  Caryo- 
daphne  densiflora  is  bitter  in  taste  ;  its  leaves 
are  aromatic,  and  used  in  cases  of  spasms  of 
the  bowels. 

cfir-y-dl'-d-pha,  s.  [Gr.  xdpvov  (karuon)  = 
a  nut  ;  Ao<<>o?  (lophos)  =  a  crest.] 

Sot.  :  A  section  of  Anchusa,  a  genus  of 
Boraginaceae,  containing  A.  sempervirens,  a 
plant  with  a  salver-shaped  corolla,  with  very 
short  straight  tube,  ann  the  ring  at  the  base 
of  the  nuts  prolonged  uii  the  inner  side  into 
an  appendage.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

car-y-6-phyl-la'-c5-»,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  caryo- 
phytt(us),  a  lapsed  synonym  of  Diauthus 
(q.v.);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere.]  The  name 
refers  to  the  clove-like  smell  of  the  pinks. 

Bot.  :  A  natural  order  of  thai  amid  oral  dico- 
tyledons, classed  by  Lindley  under  his  Silenal 
alliance.  There  are  three  sub-orders  :—  1. 
Silenese,  the  Pink  tribe,  with  united  sepals 
opposite  the  stamens,  where  the  latter  are  of 
the  same  number  ;  2.  Alsineas,  the  Chick-weed 
tribe,  with  separate  sepals  ;  3.  Molluginete, 
the  Carpet-weed  trilw,  in  which  the  petals  are 
wanting,  and  the  stamens  are  alternate  with 
the  sepals  when  of  the  same  number.  They 
are  all  natives  of  cold  and  temperate  regions. 
The  Clove-pink  (Dianthus  Caryophyllus)  is  the 
origin  of  all  the  cultivated  varieties  of  car- 
nations, picotees,  bizarres,  flakes,  &c.  There 
are  about  sixty  genera  and  1,100  species. 


o.     [Lat  caryo- 
phylHum)  ;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff  -aceous.] 

Bot.  :  Applied  to  a  corolla  whose  }>etalshave 
long  distinct  claws,  as  iu  the  clove-pink. 

car-y-6  -phyl'-lo-SB,  *.  pi.    [Lat.  caryophyl- 
i(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tee.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  CARYOPHYI.LACE.S  (q.v.). 

car-y-O'-phyr-le'-OUS,  a.     (Caryophylle(a;)  ; 
and  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -ou«.j 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  CARYOPHYLLACEOUS 
(q.v.). 

car-y-o-ph^l'-ll-a,  s.     [Lat.  caryophyll(um)  ; 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Zool.  &  Pal(eont.  :  A  genus  of  Madrepore 
Polypi,  in  which  the  coral  is  branched,  and 
the  stars  confined  to  the  end  of  the  branch. 
At  each  star  is  a  mouth,  surrounded  by 
numerous  ten  tarn  la.  Caryophyllia  casspltosa 
is  a  common  Mediterranean  coral,  and  at 
Galieri,  near  Vizzini,  in  Sicily,  a  bed  a  foot 
and  a  half  thick  of  the  same  species  occurs 
fossil  in  Newer  Pliocene  deposits.  The  genus 
ranges  from  the  Chalk  to  modern  times. 

Car-y-$-phyr-lIc.  a.     [Lat.  caryophyll(vm); 
and  Eng.  suff.  -tc  (Chem.)?} 

caryophyllic  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  obtained  from  the  oil  of 
•loves  by  means  of  alcohol.  It  is  composed 
•f  twenty  atoms  of  carbon,  twml  ve  of  hydrogen, 
aid  four  of  oxygen. 


car-y-i-ph^l'-line,  «.  [Lat.  earyophytt(um,)  ; 
and  Eng.  sutf.  -ine  (Cham.).'] 

Chem.  :  CioHi6O.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  cloves  by  meaus  of  alcohol. 

car-y-i-ph^l'-lold,  o.    [Fr.  caryonhylloide  ; 
Gr.  Kapu64>i>.Uoi/(fcaruophuU<m),  andeWo?  (eidos) 
^  form,  appearance.] 
Bot.  :  Resembling  the  Caryophyllus,  or  Clove. 

car-y-^-phyl'-liis,  s.  [Gr.  xapvov  (karuon) 
3  a  nut  ;  <f>v\\ov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

1.  Bot.  :    A  genus  of  Myrtaceae,  containing 
Caryophyllia  aromaticus,   the  tree  producing 
the  well-known  spice  called  cloves.     It  is  a 
handsome  evergreen,   rising  from    fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high.     [CLOVE.]    It  grows  in  the 
East  Indian  Islands.     The  trees  are  now  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere.   All  parts  of  the  plant  are  aromatic 
from  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Cloves,  the  unexpanded  flower- 
bud,   dried,    of   Caryophyllus    aromaticus,   or 
Clove-tree.    The  clove  has  a  small  tapering, 
nail-like,  reddish-brown  body,  consisting  of  a 
four-toothed  calyx,  and  the  unopened  corolla. 

IT  Caryophylli  oleum,  oil  of  cloves,  the  essen- 
tial oil  distilled  from  cloves.  It  is  of  a  light 
yellow  colour  when  fresh,  gradually  becom- 
ing brown-red  ;  sp.  gr.,  1-055.  It  consists 
of  a  hydrocarbon  CioHjg,  containing  in  solu- 
tion eugenic  acid  C]0Hi2O.2,  and  a  crystalline 
body  caryophylline  (q.v.).  Cloves  contain, 
tannin.  Cloves  and  the  oil  are  stimulant, 
aromatic,  and  carminative,  and  are  employed 
in  atonic  dyspepsia,  to  allay  vomiting  in 
pregnancy,  and  to  relieve  flatulence  ;  also  the 
oil  is  used  to  allay  the  pain  of  carious  teeth. 

Car-jHip'-sis,  «.  [Or.  icdpvov  (karuon)  =  a 
nut  ;  6i/(is  (opiis)  =•  appearance.  ] 

Bot  .  :  A  name  applied  to  dry  fruit  containing 
a  single  seed,  which  is  united  by  all  parts  with 
a  thin  pericarp.  This  fruit  has  the  aspect  of  a 
seed  ;  such  is  the  fruit  (commonly  called  seed) 
in  the  family  of  grasses.  (Balfour.) 

car-y-o'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  xapu'wrot  (pom?  (knntStot 
phmiiix)  =  the  date-palm  ;  xapvoi/  (karuoit)  => 
a  nut.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  very  elegant,  lofty  palms, 
with  graceful  twice  pinnate  leaves.  Nine 
species  are  known,  all  natives  of  India  and  the 
Indian  Islands.  They  have  flowers  of  different 
sexes  borne  upon  the  same  spike,  or  some- 
times on  different  spikes.  From  the  flower- 
spikes  of  C.  urens  a  large  quantity  of  the  juice 
called  toddy  or  palm-wine  is  obtained,  and  this 
on  boiling  yields  excellent  palm-sugar  and  sugar- 
candy.  The  sago  of  commerce  is  prepared  from 
the  central,prpithypartof  the  trunk.  The  fibre 
of  the  lear-stalks  is  used  for  making  ropes, 
brooms,  mats,  &c.,  and  a  woolly  kind  of  scurf 
scraped  off  the  leaf-stalk  for  caulking  boats. 

*  cas,  ».    [CASE.] 

ca  sa,  phr.  [An  abbreviation  of  Capias  ad 
satis  faciendum.]  [CAPIAS.] 

*  cas-ak-ene,  *.      [Ital.  casachino  ;    O.   Fr. 

]    A  kind  of  surtout    [CASSOCK.] 


ca-sa'r-ca,   s.       [Russ.    kazdrka  ;     Bashkir 
'karakas.]' 

Ornitli.  :  A  fresh-water  fowl  of  the  Duck 
family  Anatidte  (Tadorna  casarcn),  called  also 
Nuddy-goose.  It  is  a  native  of  Russia. 

cas'-ca-bel,  a.     [Sp.  cascabel,  cascabillo  =  a 

little  "ball,  a  button  or  knob  at  the  end  of  a 

cannon.     Probably  corrupted  from  Lat.  scabH- 

lum.  scabellum..} 

Mil.  :  The  space  between  the  button  or  knob 


on  the  rear  of  a  muzzle-loading  gun,  and  the 
first  re-inforce  or  greatest  circumferecce  of  the 
breech.  Rifled  breech-loading  guns  have  none. 

cas-cade,  s.    [Fr.  cascade ;  Sp.catcada:  ItaL 
la,  from  catcart  =  to  fall,  from  Lat.  coso 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  w6t.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wou,  work,  who.  s6a;  mote,  cub,  cure,  vaite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe » &    ey  =  4,    qu» kw. 


•B  to  be  ready  to  fall,  from  auio  (sup.  covum) 
e  to  fall] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fall  of  wator  over  a  preci- 
pice ;  a  waterfall,  a  little  cataract. 

"...  the  silver  brook. 
From  1U  full  laver,  pours  the  white  txucade." 

LangftUov  ;  The  Spirit  <tf  Poetry. 

1L  Technically: 

1.  Elect.  :  An  electric  charge  sent  through  a 
number  of  Leydeii  jars  in  succession,  and  not 
simultaneously. 

2.  Pyrotechnics  :  A  device  to  imitate  sheets 
or  jets  of  water.    Chinese  lire  is  used. 

Cas-cal'-ho,  ».  [Port.  =  a  chip  of  stone  or 
gravel  ;  8p.  cascajo,  from  cazcor  —  to  crack, 
to  break  in  pieces,  from  Lat.  quasso  —  to  break 
in  pieces  ] 

Gtol.  :  A  deposit  of  gravel,  pebbles,  and 
sand  in  which  the  Brazilian  diamond  is  com- 
monly found. 

cas-ca-rll'-la,  *.  [Sp.  cascarHla  —  a  piece  of 
thiu'baik;  ilimin.  of  cascara  =  bark,  rind; 
cwsca  =  bark  for  tanning  ;  cascar  —  to  break  in 
pieces.] 

1.  Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaeese. 

2.  Phar.  :  The  same  as  CASCARILLA  BARK 
(q.v.). 

^  Mexican  Cascarilla:  Cascarilla  Pseudo- 
China.  It-  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Quina 
bianco. 

cascarllla  bark  (Bug.),   cascarillte 

cortex  (Lat.),  ». 

Pharni.  :  The  bark  of  Croton  Eleuteria,  or 
ElfiUheria,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  order  Eu- 
pborbiacete.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  being  most  abundant  in  Eleutheria, 
one  of  that  gronp.  The  bark  occurs  in  the 
market  as  small  quilled  pieces,  about  the  size 
of  a  pencil,  fissured  in  both  directions,  of  a 
dull,  brown  colour,  spotted  white  with  lichens. 
It  has  a  spicy  smell  and  a  bitter  and  aromatic 
taste.  It  contains  a  crystalline  substance, 
Cascarilline.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  an 
aromatic  bitter  tonic  without  astringency  in 
cases  of  indigestion  ;  also  as  a  stimulant  ex- 
pectorant in  chronic  bronchitis.  When  burnt 
it  emits  a  fragrant  smell,  on  which  account  it 
has  been  at  times  mixed  with  tobacco. 

"CatcariOa  b«rk  is  Imported  chiefly  from  Eleu- 
therla,  one  of  the  Bahama  iilauds,  packed  in  cheat* 
and  bale*."—  Tkonuon  :  London  JHtpentatory,  Croian. 

cas-ca-rll'-line,  ».    [From  Sp.,  &c.  ,  tasca- 
rilia';  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -iue(Cfcm.)(q.v.).] 
Chtm.  :   A  crystalline  substance  found   in 
Cascarilla  (q.  v.). 

•  cas-ca'-ta,  s.    [CASCADE.]    A  cascade. 

"There  la  a  great  eateata  or  fall  of  water*,*—  X. 
Broicnc:  Traveli  in  Europe,  p.  7*  (1BU). 

cas  eels,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some  article 
of  dress.  (Scotch.) 

"  Ane  qnhite  catceit  pasmentit  with  •llvli."—  .  />***>»• 
toria,  A.  1573,  p.  S3L 

•  ca  sch-et,   *  ca  sh-et     (et    as    a),    »• 
[CACHET.]    The  king's  privy  seal. 

"  LJUIC  rk  bad  s«nt  letters  under  the  coiM  to  many 
Dobleuieu  and  burghs,  declaring  the  King  a  mind  .  .  . 
—Uailiit:  Lt!t..\  364. 

cascri'-Ie-lawis,  s  jV.  [CASPICAWS.]  (Scotch.) 

•  cas  -co,  s.    [Sp.]    The  hull  of  a  ship. 

cased),  *caas(l),  *cas(l),  'casse,  *kaoe(lX 
*.  A  o.  [p.  Fr.  caste  =  box,  case,  or  chest,  from 
Lat.  cw;>io  =  to  hold,  to  contain.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally  : 

(1)  That  which  contains  or  encloses  some- 
thing else  ;  a  box,  covering,  or  sheath. 


"  Other  caterpillars  produced  maggot*,  that  Imme- 
diately made  themselves  op  In  COM*."—  Rag  :  On  Ike 
Creation. 

(2)  A  box  or  chest  with  its  contents. 
(S)  A  couple  or  set  of  any  article. 
*  (4)  The  framework  or  carcass  of  a  house. 
"The  CUM  of  the  holy  house  Is  nobly  designed  and 
executed  by  great  masters.  "—AOditon  :  On  half. 

•2.  Figuratively: 

0)  The  body,  as  that  which  covers  or  en- 
closes the  heart. 

"  0  cleave,  my  side*  ! 

Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent, 
Crack  U>jr  frail  com* 

Shaietp.  :  Antcnty  and  Cleopatra,  IT.  11 


cascalho — case 

(2)  The  skin. 

"  For  generally,  a*  with  rich  tarred  conic*,  their 
eai'-i  are  Jarre  letter  than  their  bodi«»,  .  .  .'  —Burton ; 
Anatemi  of  Metancnoty.  p.  474 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing :  A  frame  containing  compart- 
ments or  divisions  for  type.    Each  fount  of 
type  requires  two  cases,  the  upper  and  the 
lower.     The  upper  case  contains  the  capital 
letters,  small   capitals,  dotted  and  accented 
letters,    fractions,   and  marks  of   reference ; 
the    lower  case   the   small    letters,    figures, 
marks  of  punctuation,  quadrats,  and  spaces. 
In  some  continental  printing-offices  only  one 
case  is  used. 

2.  Bookbinding :  A  cover  made  ready  for  its 
contents— the  book. 

3.  Masonry:  An  outside  facing  of  a  build- 
ing, of  material  superior  to  that  of  the  backing. 

4.  Joinery  : 

(1)  An  in  closing  frame  ;  as,  the  sash-casing ; 
a  hollow  box  on  the  sides  of  the  frame,  in 
which  the  weights  work. 

(2)  The  frame  in  which  a  door  is  hung. 

(3)  The  inclosure  of  a  stair. 

5.  Weaving :  The  pulley-box  of  a  button- 
loom. 

6.  Pyrotech. :  The  paper  cylinder  or  capsule 
of  a  firework. 

7.  Mining :  A  small  fissure  which  lets  water 
into  the  workings. 

8.  Comm. :  The  guts  of  sheep,  used  as  cases 
or  covers  for  sausages. 

"  The  agreement  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  plaintiffls  &  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  sheep's 
erues,  or  the  guts  of  sheep,  for  covering  sausages  in 
New  York  and  Canada.'— Standard,  Sept.  22,  1881. 

*i  For  the  distinction  between  case  (1)  and 
frame,  see  FRAME. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

case-bays,  *.  pi  The  joists  framed  be- 
tween a  pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring. 
(Gu-ilt.) 

case-bottle, ». 

L  A  bottle  constructed  to  fit  Into  a  case 
with  others. 

"  The  first  thing  I  did  w&s  to  fill  a  large  square  crut- 
kottle  with  water ;  and  set  it  on  my  table,  in  reach  of 
my  bed."— Ot  Fa*:  Lift  and  Advent urti  ttf  Jtoitiruon 
i'rutoe,  p.  M. 

2.  A  bottle  protected  against  breakage  by  a 
case  or  covering  of  wickerwork. 

case-charr,  *. 

Ichthy. :  A  species  of  Salmon,  Sal-mo  salveli- 
««*.  It  is  called  also  the  Charr,  the  Alpine 
Salmon,  and  the  Salvellian  Charr.  It  is  a 
British  species. 

case-harden,  r.t.  [Eng.  eaw,andAorde».] 

1.  Lit. :  To  harden  the  outside  or  case  of  an 
iron  tool,  thus  converting  the  surface  into 
steel,  while  the  interior  still  retains  the  tough- 
ness of  malleable  iron. 

"  The  manner  of  caienaraming  I*  thns :  Take  cow 
horn  or  hoof,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  an  oven,  then  beat 
It  to  powder  ;  put  about  the  same  quantity  of  bay  salt 
to  it.  and  mingle  them  together  with  stale  chamberlye, 
or  else  white  wine  vinegar.  Ljiy  some  of  this  mixture 
upon  loam,  and  cuver  your  Iron  all  over  with  it ;  then 
wrap  the  loam  abuut  all.  and  lay  It  upon  the  hearth  of 
the  forge  to  dry  and  harden.  Put  it  into  the  lire,  and 
blow  up  the  coate  to  It,  till  Uv  whole  lump  have  juat 
a  blood-red  heat"— Moxan  :  Mechanical  Exerctte*. 

2.  Fig. :  To  strengthen  oneself,  at  least  out- 
wardly, against  any  influence. 

ease-hardened,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CASE-' 

HARDEN,  V.] 

1.  Lit :  Having  the  outside  or  surface  of 
an  iron  tool  hardened,  so  as  to  be  converted 
into  steel. 

2.  Fig. :  Strengthened  against  any  external 
influence. 

"  Adieu,  old  fellow,  and  let  me  give  tbee  this  advice 
at  parting  :  e'en  get  thyself  one- harden  d ;  tor  though 
the  very  best  steel  may  snap,  yet  old  iron,  you  know, 
will  rust."— Guardian,  No.  Si. 

case-hardening,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  «.  [C ABE- 
HARDEN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  At  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  process  of  hardening  the 
outside  or  surface  of  iron  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  steel. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  strengthening  against 
external  influences. 

ease-knife. ».  A  large  table-knife,  usually 
•arriwd  in  th«  olden  time  in  a  sheath  or  case. 
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"  The  king  always  acts  with  a  great  eatt-knife  .tuck 
1m  bis  girdle.  .  .  .  —A<iditOH  :  On  Italy. 

ease-lock,  «.  A  box-lock  screwed  cc  to 
the  face  of  a  door. 

case-man,  caseman,  «. 

Printing :  One  who  works  at  a  case  ;  A  com- 
positor. 

case-mated,  a.    [CASEMATED.] 

case-paper,  s.  The  outside  quires  of  a 
ream. 

case-rack,  ». 

Printing :  A  wooden  frame  to  receive 
printers'  cases  when  not  in  use. 

case-shot,  *.  The  same  as  CANISTER- 
SHOT.  Common  for  smooth-bore  guns :  a 
cylinder  of  tin  filled  with  small  iron  balls 
packed  in  sawdust  and  having  a  wooden  or 
iron  bottom  ;  range  300  yards.  For  rifled  guns  : 
a  number  of  sand-shut  or  lead  and  antimony 
bullets  packed,  with  coal-dust,  in  a  thin  iron 
or  tin  case.  It  has  a  wooden  top  and  *  wi  ought- 
iron  disc,  at  the  bottom,  on  which  rest  three 
curved  iron  plates,  forming  a  lining  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  bore  in  firing.  For  spherical  case 
(diaphragm,  shrapnell,  and  improved  shrap- 
nel 1),  see  SHELLS. 


case-weed,  •  casse  weed,  *. 
Bot. :  A  cruciferous  plant,  the  Shepherd's 
Purse  (Capsella  Bursa-pastoris). 

case-winding,  a.  Wound  or  intended 
to  be  wound  up  by  a  case. 

If  Case-winding  watch :  A  watch  so  con- 
structed that  the  opening  of  the  cover  winds 
up  the  works.  It  cannot  be  overwound. 
Tkeurer,  of  Switzerland,  took  out  a  patent  in 
the  United  States  for  a  watch  of  this  kind  in 
1866,  and  Guizot  for  another  in  1870. 

case-work,  s. 

Bookbinding :  A  book  glued  on  the  back  and 
stuck  into  a  cover  previously  prepared. 

case-worm,  caseworm,  s.  The  same 
as  the  Caddis  (q.v.),  so  called  from  the  case 
which  it  constructs  for  itself. 

"  Cadiaca,  or  caMwormt,  are  to  to  found  In  tliis  na- 
tion, in  several  distinct  counties,  and  in  several  little 
brook*. "— Flvytr. 

ase  (2),  *  caas  (2),  *  cas  (2),  *  kace  (2), «.  A  a. 
[O.  Fr.  oa» ;  Ital. ,  Sp.,  &  Port,  caso  ;  Lat  casvi 
3=  a  chance,  from  cado  =  to  fall.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  A  chance,  accident. 

**  Kace,  happe.    Caitu."— Prompt.  Parr. 
"Cute  fell  that  this  kyng  ...  was  with    slckOMB 
efsought"— Aluaunder:  Frag.  (ed.  Skcat),  34. 

2.  The  condition  or  state — 
(a)  Of  things : 

"  There  he  bileuede  raid  is  ost,  betere  cat  to  abide,*— 
Robert  of  Glmtcetter,  p.  &&:!. 

"  The  bird-catchers  assert  that  this  1*  Invariably  the 
aue.~— Darwin :  Tk*  Dt/cent  of  Man,  voL  i.,  pt.  1L, 
Ch.  viiL,  p.  2&9. 

(6)  Of  persons: 

"  In  suche  cam  often  tymes  they  be  .  .  ."—Xugu 
foettca,p.  ». 

"...  If  the  cow  of  the  man  be  so  with  hi*  wife,  it 
I*  not  good  to  marry."—  Matt.  xix.  10. 

*  3.  A  condition  of  the  body. 


4.  Questions  or  matters  concerning  particu- 
lar persons  or  things. 

"  Well  do  I  find  each  man  most  wise  in  hi*  own 
cote."— Sidnty. 

5.  A  question  or  point  to  be  decided  on. 
[II.  1.] 

".  .  .  so  hard  and  perplext  a  ca**,"—  TiUoftonlfrA 
ed.,  1722X  vul.  i.,  ser.  it 
IL  Technically: 
L  Law: 

(1)  The  state  of  facts  juridically  considered ; 
as,  the  lawyers  cited  many  cases  in  their  pleas. 

"  If  be  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matter*,  and  to  call 
up  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him 
study  the  lawyer's  COMS  .  .  ."—Bacon :  £uayi 

(2)  A  statement  of  the  facts  of  any  matter 
rub  judice,  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of 
a  higher  court. 

(3)  A  cause  appointed  for  trial 
2.  Medicine: 

•  (1)  The  history  of  a  disease. 

(2)  A  particular  instance  of  any  disease. 

"  Chalybeate  water  seemi  to  be  a  proper  remedy  In 
orpochoudriacal  ctun.'  —Arbuthnx  :  On  A  lime  rut. 


bSil,  bo$;  poUt,  jrfwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em:  thin,  (his;    sin,  as;  expect,  $enonhon,  exist.    -Lng. 
-clan,  -ttan  =  sban,    -tton,  -sioa  =  sliun;  -fion,  -fion  -  zliua.     -tious,  -aious,  -clous  =  sUiis.     -ble,  -tie,  &c.  =  bel,  teL 
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case— cash 


"  Blabbing  the  cote  of  his  patient" 

TVnnyom  :  Maud,  II.,  T.  ST. 

3.  Gram.  :  The  different  forms  assumed  by 
•  word  according  to  its  different  relations  in 
a  sentence.  The  movable  or  variable  termina- 
tions of  a  noun  are  called  its  mse-eruiings.  In 
the  oldest  English  there  were  six  cases  : 
Nominative,  vocative,  accusative,  genitive, 
dative,  and  instrumental.  In  modern  English 
only  one  case,  the  possessive  (the  representa- 
tive of  the  older  genitive),  retains  a  case- 
ending,  but  we  find  traces  of  others,  as  in  the 
•»dverbs  whilom,  seldom,  where  the  m  is  the 
relic  of  the  dative  case  in  old  English, 

HI.  In  special  phrases  : 

1.  In  case,  *  in  cos. 

(1)  If  it  should  happen  that,  supposing  that, 
est. 

"For  in  cate  it  be  certain,  hard  it  cannot  he  for  them 
to  shew  u»  where  we  shall  find  it  .  .  ."—Hooker. 

"(2)  In  a  fit  condition  for  anything. 

"Thou  lyest,  most  ignorant  monster,  I  am  in  cate  to 
lustle  a  constable."  —  Htuiketp.:  Tempeit,  Hi.  2. 

•(3)  Perhaps. 

2.  If  case  (be):  If  by  chance,  supposing. 

3.  *  Of  case,  ofcaise  :  By  chance,  accidentally. 

"  Becauss  sic  reuersionis  may  of  cat»  be  tynt." 
4cti  Jama  III.  (an.  1469;  ed.  1814),  p.  95.     (Of  caite, 

I'd.    1  .v.<  i.l 

4.  *  On  or  upon  case,  *  on  cos  :  By  chance. 

5.  To  put  a  cane,  *puttecaas:  To  suppose  or 
propose  an  hypothetical  instance  or  illustra- 
tion of  any  case. 

"  I  tmttf.  cn'ii  that  he  ha  space 
Ft  -rtli  to  precede  day  by  day."       Lydyate. 

"  What  profits  it  to  put 
AD  Idle  cate."       Tennyion  :  In  Htm.  xxxr.  11 

6.  To  set  case,  *sette  cos  :  The  same  as  to  put 
tase. 

"  I  tttte  cat  that  a  thefe  make  an  hole  in  a  hous,  for 
to  takeout  good.  "—  Oeita  Ramanorum  (ed.  Herrtage), 

p  m. 

T  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  a 
ease  and  a  cause  :  "  The  case  is  matter  of  fact  ; 
the  cause  is  matter  of  question  :  a  case  involves 
circumstances  and  consequences  ;  a  cause  in- 
volves reasons  and  arguments  :  a  case  is  some- 
thing to  be  learned  ;  a  cause  is  something  to 
be  decided.  A  case  needs  only  to  be  stated  ; 
t  cause  must  be  defended  ;  a  cause  may  include 
cases,  but  not  vice-versa." 

(2)  For  the  distinction  between  case  (2)  and 
tit  a  at  iuii,  see  SITUATION. 

B.  As  adjective  :  (See  the  compounds). 

case-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  a  medical 
man  enters  the  particulars  and  history  of  each 
case  treated  by  him. 

case-ending,  s.  The  inflections  by  which 
the  ditferent  cases  of  a  noun,  &c.,  are  dis- 
tinguished. [CASE  (2),  A.  II.  3.) 

"  The  second  stage  is  that  in  which  some  words  have 
lost  their  power  of  being  used  as  nouns  or  verbs,  and 
can  only  be  employed  as  particles,  in  which  capacity 
they  are  added  to  nouns  to  form  cite-endingt,  and  to 
verbs  to  form  tense  and  person  endings."—  Beamrt: 


Camp.  Gr 


. 
Aryan   Lang.,  vol.  i.  (1874).     Introd., 


•  case-putter,  s.    One  who  puts  forward 
arguments  ;  a  lawyer. 

"  A  battered,  worin-eatea  cau-patter." 

Otvxiy  :  Soldi*5  t  Fortune.  It  1. 
(1),  V.t.      [CASE,  «.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  encase,  put  in  a  case  or  covering. 

"  The  friend  with  ardour  and  with  joy  obey'd. 
He  catd  hit  limbs  in  brass  .  .  ." 

Pope  :  Homer  t  Iliad,  bk.  zrL,  1.  1614. 
"Ton  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither  : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  cine  me  in  leather." 
Sltaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Krrort,  i  i  .  1. 

2.  To  cover  or  envelop  as  a  case. 

"Then  comes  ray  fit  again  :  I  had  else  been  perfect, 
As  broad  and  general  a*  the  eating  air." 

Sltaketp.  :  Macbeth,  ill  i 

3.  To  cover  on  the  outside  ;  to  surround 
with  a  casing  of  a  material  different  to  that  of 
which  the  interior  is  composed. 


*  4.  To  strip  off  the  case  or  covering ;  to 
•kin  or  flay. 

"  Well  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we 
cate  Um."—Shaketp. :  AVCt  Well  that  Bruit  Welt,  111.  «. 

*IL  Fig. :  To  cover,  hide. 

"  If  thou  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  alive. 
And  cate  thy  reputation  In  a  tent" 

Shalcetp, :  Trail,  i  Creu..  Hi.  1 

•ease  (2).  v.i.     [CASE,  «.]     To  nut  cases ;  to 
propose  or  suggest  hypothetical  instances  or 


"They  fell  presently  to  reasoning  and  cartnpupon 
the  matter  with  him,  and  laying  distinctions  before 
mm,"— L' Estrange. 


*  ca  se-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  case;  -able.]  Naturally 
belonging  to  a  particular  situation  or  case. 

"  Some  convulsions  he  had,  where  in  the  opening  of 
his  month  with  his  own  hand,  his  teeth  were  some- 
what hurt.  Of  this  symptom,  very  cateable,  more  din 
was  made  by  our  people  than  I  could  have  wished  .  .  ." 
—OaiUie:  Lett.,  i.  185. 

cas-e-ar'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Casearius,  a 
missionary  al  Cochin,  who  assisted  Rheede  in 
the  Hortus  Malabaricus.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Samydaceae 
(Samyds).  In  Brazil  the  leaves  of  Casearia  ul- 
mifolia  are  applied  to  wounds,  and  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  bite  of  serpents,  while  the  juice  is 
drunk  by  the  sick.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves 
of  C.  lingua  is  used  internally  in  inflam- 
matory disorders  and  malignant  fevers.  C. 
astringens  is  employed  as  a  poultice  or  lotion 
for  badly-healed  ulcers.  The  root  of  C.  esculenta, 
an  East  Indian  species,  is  bitter  and  purgative  ; 
the  foliage  is  eatable.  Finally,  C.  Anavinga, 
also  an  Indian  species,  has  very  diuretic  pulp, 
while  the  leaves  are  used  in  medicated  baths. 

cased,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CASE,  v.] 

ca  se  -1C,  a.  [Fr.  caseique,  from  Lat.  caseus  = 
cheese.]  Pertaining  to  cheese. 

caselc  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  an  acid  obtained 
from  cheese,  the  existence,  however,  of  which 
has  been  denied. 

ca'  Be-too,  ca  se  In,  «.  [Fr.  caseine;  Lat 
caseus  =  cheese.] 

Chem.  :  An  albuminoid  substance  found  in 
milk,  soluble  in  alkali.  It  is  coagulated  by 
animal  membranes.  It  dries  into  a  yellow 
mass,  and  contains  less  nitrogen  than  albu- 
min. A  similar  substance,  called  vegetable 
casein  or  legumin,  occurs  in  peas,  beans,  &c. 


"The  deficiency  of  gluten  and  albumen,  as  compared 
with  the  casein  of  milk,  is  supplied  by  milk  itself,  by 
eggs,  by  meat,  fresh  or  salt,  and  by  the  seeds  that 
abound  in  casein  —  the  pea,  the  bean,  and  the  lentil."  — 
Dr.  Guy  :  On  Dietaries. 

If  Vegetable  caseine  :  A  substance  essentially 
the  same  as  animal  caseine,  of  which  from 
twenty  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  occurs  in  the 
pea  and  bean,  while  the  seeds  of  leguminous 
plants  in  general  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  it.  (Brown.) 

case-mate,  *  cas-a  mat,  s.  [Fr.  casemate  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  casamata;  Ital.  casamatta  ;  from 
coso  =  a  house  ;  the  second  element  is  doubt- 
ful. Diez  suggests  Ital.  motto,  fern,  matta  = 
mad,  foolish,  also  dial.  =  "dummy,"  and 
Wedgwood,  the  Sp.  motor  =  to  kill.] 

1.  Fortification: 

(1)  A  kind  of  bomb-proof  vault  or  arch  of 
stone-work,  in  that  part  of  the  flank  of  a 
bastion  next  the  curtm,  somewhat  retired  or 
drawn  back  towards  the  capital  of  the  bastion, 
serving  as  a  battery  to  defend  the  face  of  the 
opposite  bastion,  and  the  moat  or  ditch. 

(2)  The  well,  with  its  several  subterraneous 
branches,  dug  in  the  passage  of  the  bastion, 
till  the  miner  is  heard  at  work,  and  air  given 
to  the  mine.    (Harris.) 

2.  Arch.  :  A  hollow  moulding,  such  as  the 
cavetto.     (Gwilt.) 

casemate-gun,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  gun  is  mounted  in  casemate  when 
it  is  placed  in  a  protected  chamber  and  fires 
through  an  embrasure.  The  construction  of 
the  carriage  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
barbette. 

casemate  truck,  s. 
Vehicles  :  A  truck  for  transporting  guns,  &c., 
in  casemate  galleries  or  through  posterns. 

case  '-ma-ted,  a.  [Eng.  casemate);  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  or  formed  like  a  casemate. 

case  '-me  nt,  ».  ft  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  en- 
casement ;  from  O.  Fr.  encasser  =  to  frame, 
to  case  ;  casse  —  a  case,  a  chest.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Properly   a  small   portion   of  an   old- 
fashioned   window,  made  to  open  on  hinges 
fastened  to  one  of  its  vertical  sides,  the  rest 
of  the  window  being  fixed. 

"  Why,  then  may  you  have  a  catement  of  the  great 
chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open,  and  the  moon 
may  shine  In  at  the  catement.  —  Shakttp,  :  Mid. 
Night  t  Dream,  hi  1. 

(2)  Now  applied  to  the  whole  window  ;  a 
window. 


"He  watched  them  from  the   casement  when  th«* 

walked." 

LonaMlou :  Talei  of  a  Wat/tide  Inn ;  The  Theolo- 
gian'! Tale. 

\  (3)  Sometimes  applied  to  the  frame  only  of 
a  window. 

"  A  box  perchance  is  from  your  eatement  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in." 

Wordtteorth :  Kxcurtian,  bk.  Iv. 
"  Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  clatter, 
Like  a  loose  catemen'  in  the  wind." 

Ibid.,  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Oitl. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Applied  to  the  heart  or  breast. 

"  Thy  catfment  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through 
thee."— Shalutp. :  All't  Well,  11.  8. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Mil. :  A  loop-hole  in  a  wall  to  shoot 
through.    (Coles.) 

2.  Carp. :  The  name  given  by  carpenters  in 
Scotland  to  the  kind  of  planes  called  by  English 
tradesmen  hollows  and  rounds.  (Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adjective :  In  the  compounds  ;  as, 
casement-curtain,  casement-edge. 

t  case-ment'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  casement;  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  a  casement. 

cas'-e-oiis,  a.  [In  Fr.  caseeux;  Lat.  caseus  = 
cheese.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cheese  ; 
consisting  of  cheese. 

"  Its  fibrous  parts  are  from  the  cateoui  parts  of  the 
chyle."— Flayer  :  On  Humours. 

caseous-oxide,  s.    [In  Ger.  kasoxyd.] 
Chem.  :  A  name  for  a  combination  of  cheese 
with  oxygen  ;  also  called  APOSEPIDIN  (q.v.). 

*  cas-er'n,  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.  caserne ;  Sp.  ft  Port 
caserna;  Ital.  caserina,  from  Lat.  casa  =  a 
cottage.]  A  little  room  or  lodgment  erected 
between  the  rampart  and  the  houses  of  forti- 
fied towns,  to  serve  as  apartments  or  lodgings 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  with  beds. 
(Harris.) 

cas'-S-um,  s.  [Lat.  caseus  =  cheese.]  The 
same  as  CASEINE  (q.v.). 

cash  (1),  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  casse  =  a  box,  case, 
or  chest ;  Fr.  calsse ;  Lat.  capsa.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  chest  or  money-box. 

"  I'usfp.  A  box,  case,  or  chest,  to  carry  or  keop 
weares  in  :  also,  a  merchant's  ctuh  or  counter." — Oot- 
grave. 

"  This  bank  is  properly  a  general  cash,  where  every 
man  lodges  his  money."— Sir  W.  Temple:  United  Pro*., 
ob.  11. 


2.  Properly  ready-money ;    coin  or  specie. 
It  is  also  applied  to  valuable  securities  cap- 
able of  being  readily  converted  into  money. 
"Who  sent  the  Thief  that  stole  the  OuAaway, . .  ." 
Pope :  Horace,  bk.  II..  epistle  fi.  24-ft. 
"...  the  minister  received  only  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  sterling  In  c<uh."—Jfacaulay:  Hitt.Eng.,  ch, 
xxiv. 

T  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cash 
and  money : — "  Money  is  applied  to  everything 
which  serves  as  a  circulating  medium ;  cash 
is,  in  a  strict  sense,  put  for  coin  only  :  bank 
notes  are  money,  guineas  and  shillings  are 
cash :  all  cash  is  therefore  money,  but  all 
money  is  not  cash."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds). 

Compounds  of  obvious  signification  :  Cash- 
box,  cash-keeper. 

cash-account,  .•--. 

1.  Book-keeping  :  An  account  in  which  only 
cash  or  ready-money  transactions  are  entered. 

2.  Banking  :  An  account  of  advances  made 
to  a  customer  on  security.    (Scotch.) 

cash-book,  «.    (See  the  extract.) 

"  The  rush  briok  contains  an  account  of  all  money 
transactions.  It  is  kept  in  a  folio  form  like  the  ledger, 
with  Dr.  marked  on  tno  left  hand  page,  and  Cr.  on  the 
right.  On  the  Dr.  side  Is  entered  allmoney  received; 
and  on  the  Cr.  all  money  paid."— Beet:  Cyctoiiadia ; 
Bookkeeping. 

cash,  boy,  «.  A  boy  employed  in  a  store 
to  carry  money  and  change  to  and  from  the 
salesmen  and  the  cashiers. 

cash-credit,  s.  The  privilege  of  drawing 
money  from  a  bank,  on  personal  or  previously 
deposited  security  ;  a  cash-account. 

cash-girl,  «.  A  girl  employed  for  •%• 
same  purpose  as  a  CASH-BOT. 
cash  (2),  s.  [A  native  word.  ]  A  Chinese  copper 
or  brass  coin,  perforated  with  a  square  hole, 
and  strung  on  threads ;  in  value  about  one 
twentieth  of  a  penny. 

*  cash  (1),  v.t.    [A  shortened  form  of  cashier 
(q.v.).]    (CASS,  v.]    To  disband,  dismiss. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p«t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.   »,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew.. 


C&sh  (2),  v.t.  [CASH  (1),  s.]  To  change  or  con- 
vert into  cash  ;  to  exchange  for  money. 

cashed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CASH,  v.} 
e&sh'-er,  s.  &  a.   [?  Fr.  cosier  =  a  pigeon-hole.] 
casher  box,  s. 

Glass  manufacture :  A  table  covered  with 
coal  cinders,  on  which  the  globe  of  glass  is 
rested  while  the  blowing-tube  is  detached  and 
a  rod  attached  to  the  other  pole  of  the  globe, 
preparatory  to  flashing.  [CROWN  -  GLASS.  ] 
(Knight.) 

ca-shew'  (shew  as  shod),  *.  &  a.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  acajou,  the  French  form  of  the 
native  Brazilian  name  acujaiba.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  :  The  seed  of  the  Anacardium  occiden- 
tale,  a  tree  of  the  family  Anacardiaceae.  It  is  a 
large  tree,  somewhat  like  a  walnut.  The  fruit 


or  nut  is  kidney-shaped,  of  an  ash  colour ;  the 
shell  consists  of  three  layers,  the  outer  and 
inner  of  which  are  hard  and  dry,  but  the  inter- 
mediate layer  contains  a  quantity  of  black, 
extremely  acrid,  caustic  oil,  which  is  destroyed 
by  roasting  the  nuts  before  eating  them.  The 
oil  is  applied  to  floors  in  India  to  protect  them 
from  the  attacks  of  white  ants.  [ AKACARDIDH.  ] 
B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

cashew-bird,  s.  The  Jamaica  name  for 
a  Tanager,  the  Tanagra  zena  of  Gosse,  now 
Spindalis  nigricephala. 

cashew-nut, *. 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  or  nut  of  the  Anacardium 

occidentnle.     [CASHEW.) 

cashew-tree,  s. 

1.  Anacardium  occidentals,  the  West  Indian 
name  of  Acacia  tortuosa.  Its  timber  is  hard 
and  tough.  (Dr.  Royle:  Descrip.  Catalog,  of 
Woods,  1843.) 

cash-hor'-nle, ».  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  game 
played  with  clubs  by  two  opposite  parties  of 
boys,  the  aim  of  each  party  being  to  drive  a 
ball  into  a  hole  belonging  to  their  antagonists, 
while  the  latter  strain  every  nerve  to  prevent 
this.  (Scotch.) 

cash'-ie  (1),  a.  [Allied  to  Icel.  kanskr,  kaskr 
=  quick,  nimble  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  karsk  =  hale, 
hearty.] 

1.  Luxuriant  and   succulent.     (Spoken   of 
vegetables  and  the  shoots  of  trees.) 

"  Deep  down  in  the  sauchie  glen  o°  Trows, 
Aneth  the  ctuhie  wild." 

Ballad.  Edin.  Mag..  Oct.  1818,  p.  828. 

T  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  it  is  said  in  an  old 
rhyme— 

" gade  down  to  the  cathie  wad 

To  pu'  the  roses  bra. " 

BalJ'id,  Edin.  Mag.,  Sept.  181S,  p.  153. 

2.  Transferred  to  animals  that  grow  very 
rapidly. 

3.  Delicate,  not  able  to  endure  fatigue. 

^  This  is  only  a  secondary  sense  of  the 
term,  as  substances,  whether  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, which  shoot  up  very  rapidly  and  rankly, 
are  destitute  of  vigour. 

4.  Flaccid,  slabby.     (Applied  to  food.) 

cash  le  (2),  a.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Catehie. 
(Jamieson.)] 

1.  Talkative. 

2.  Forward. 

oash-ieV,  *.  [Fr.  mistier ;  Ital.  eatsiere,  from 
caisse,  cassa  =  cash.]  He  who  has  charge  of 


casli— casplecaws 

money ;   a  cash-keeper ;  one  who  keeps  the 
books  of  cash  payments  and  receipts  of  a  firm. 

"  If  a  steward  or  cathier  be  suffered  to  ran  on,  with- 
out bringing  him  to  a  reckoning,  such  a  sottish  for- 
bearance will  teach  him  to  shuffle."— South. 

cash-ier7,  »  casseere,  v.t.  [Ger.  cassiren  = 
to  cashier,  to  destroy  ;  Fr.  casser  =  "to  breake, 
burst  .  .  .  quash  asunder,  also  to  casse, 
casseere,  discharge  "  (Cotgrave)  ;  ItaL  cassare  ; 
Lat.  cusso  —  to  bring  to  nothing,  annihilate ; 
cassus  —  empty,  void.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  invalidate,  annul,  render   of  none 
effect 

"Seconds  in  factions  many  times  prove  principals  ; 
but  many  times  also  they  prove  cyphers,  and  are 
caihiered.  "—Bacon. 

*  2.  To  dismiss  from  one's  service,  discharge. 
(Of  persons,  as  II.) 

"  They  have  already  anhifred  several  of  their  follow- 
ers as  mutineers."— Additcn :  Freeholder. 

*  3.  To  discard,  dismiss.    (Of  things.) 

"  Connections  funned  for  interest,  and  endeared. 
By  selfish  views  [are]  censured  aud  caihiered." 

Cuwixr :  Tirocinium,  496. 

H.  Mil. :  To  dismiss  an  officer  from  service  ; 
to  annul  one's  commission. 

"  He  had  the  insolence  to  cashier  the  captain  of  the 
lord  lieutenant's  own  body  guard."— Jfacaulax:  lint. 
Eng.,ch.  vi. 

cash  ier  ed,  pa.  par.  ft  a.    [CASHIER,  v.] 

t  cash-ier'-er,  «.  [Eng.  cashier  (v.);  -er.] 
One  who  cashiers,  discharges,  or  dismisses. 

cash-ier  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [CASHIER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discharging  or  dis- 
missing from  service  ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
charged or  dismissed. 

cash '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [CASH,  v.} 

A.  &  'B,  As  pr.  par.  ft  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  con- 
verting into  cash ;  encashment. 

*cash'-lite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Wei. 
casglu  —  to  collect,  casgl  =  collection.]  A 
mulct  (Whartan.) 

cash-mar -les,  s.pl  [Fr.  chassemarte,  from 
chasser  =.  to  hunt,  to  drive,  and  maree  =  the 
tide  .  .  .  fresh  sea  fish.]  Fish-carriers  ;  peo- 
ple who  drive  carts  of  fish  through  villages 
for  sale. 

"  Na,  mulettis  thair  his  cofTeris  carries, 
Bot  lyk  a  court  of  auld  carhmariet, 
Or  cadyers  coming  to  ane  fair." 
Legend  Bp.  St.  A  ndroit ;  Poems  leth  Cent.,  p.  828. 

cash '-mere,  s.  &  a.  [Named  from  the  country 
whence  it  is  imported.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  material  for  shawls,  of  a  rich  and  costly 
kind,  made  from  the  fine  wool  of  a  species  of 
goat,  a  native  of  Thibet. 

2.  A  fine  woollen  stuff,  made  in  imitation 
and  substitution  of  real  cashmere. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
the  materials  described  in  A. 

cash-mer-ette',  s.  [From  Eng.,  <fec.,  cash- 
mere (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ette.] 

Fabrics :  A  lady's  dress-goods,  made  with  a 
soft  and  glossy  surface  in  imitation  of  cash- 


Cash-mer'-i-an,  a.    [Eng.  eathmer(e) ;  -ion.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  cashmere. 

ca-shoo',  *.    [Fr.  cnchou,  from  the   Cochin- 
"Chinese  caycau.]  The  same  as  CATECHU  (q.v.). 

cas-im-ir-d'-a,  s.     [Named  after  a  certain 
Casimir  Gomez,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Aurantiacese. 
Casimiroa  edulis  is  cultivated  in  Mexico. 
The  pulp  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  induces 
sleep  ;  the  seeds  are  poisonous.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

cas '-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  *.    [CASE,  «.] 

A  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  ft  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  The  act  of  enclosing  in  a  case  or  cover- 
ing. 

2.  A  case  or  covering. 
IL  Technically: 
1.  Metal-working:  The   middle  wall  of  a 
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blast-furnace.  Beginning  from  the  inside,  wt 
find  the  lining,  stuffing,  casing,  and  mantle. 
[BLAOT-FDRNACE.]  (Knight.) 

2.  Shipbuilding  :  The  curb  around  a  steam- 
boat funnel,  protecting  the  deck  from  the  heat. 

3.  Blasting  :  A  wooden  tunnel  for  powder- 
hose  in  blasting.     [HOSE-TROUGH.] 

*  cas  -Ing  (2),  «.    [Etym.  doubtfuL    Perhaps 
cog.    with    Dan.    kase  =  dung.]      [CAZZON.] 
Dried  cow-dung  used  as  fuel. 

"God  permitted  him  to  take  other  fuel,  namely, 
cow's  dung,  dried  catingi,  to  bake  his  bread  with."— 
Water  land  :  Script,  findic.,  lii.  94. 

*  cas  -i'  -no,  s.    [Ital.  =  a  summer-house,  a 
small  villa  ;  diniin.  of  casa  =  a  house.  ] 

1.  A  house  or  room  for  dancing  and  music  ; 
a  public  dancing  saloon. 

"  That  kind  of  company  which  thousands  of  our 
young  wen  in  Vanity  Fair  are  frequenting  ever; 
day.  which  nightly  nils  cannot  and  dancing-rooms."— 
Thackeray  :  >  unity  Fair. 

2.  The  same  as  CASSINO  (q.v.). 

*  cask,  *  kaske,  a.    [Icel.  karskr,   katkr  ; 
Sw,  &  Dan.  karsk.]    Bruve,  doughty. 

"The  laddes  weren  kaike  and  teyte." 

Uavelok,  1.ML 

"cask  (!),«.    [CASQUE,  j 

cask  (2),  *  caske,  s.    [Sp.  cosco  =  the  coat  of 
an  onion,  a  cask  of  wine,  a  casque  or  helmet) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  barrel,  a  wooden  vessel  used  for  en- 
closing liquor  or  provisions. 

"  The  victuallers  soon  found  out  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  and  sent  down  to  the  fleet  catkt  of  meat 
which  dog*  would  not  touch."—  Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng., 
cL.  xiv. 

H  It  has  cask  in  a  kind  of  plural  sense,  to 
signify  the  commodity  or  provision  of  casks. 

"  Great  inconveniences  grow  by  the  bad  catk  being 
commonly  so  ill  seasoned  and  conditioned,  as  that  » 
great  part  of  the  beer  is  ever  lost  and  cast  rw%y  "— 
Raleigh. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  cask. 
*3.  A  casket. 

"  A  Jewell  lock  t  into  the  woef  ullest  cat*.'—  Shakttp.  .' 
t  Benry  VI.,  iii.  S. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  1.  1. 

2.  Dyeing:   One  form    of  steam-apparatus 
for  steaming  cloths  which  have  l>een  printed 
with  a  mixture  of  dye-extracts  and  mordants, 
in  order  to  fix  the  colours.    It  is  a  hollow 
cylinder,  within  which  the  cloths  are  suspended 
for  the  application  of  the  steam  admitted  to 
the  interior  of  the  drum.    (Knight.) 

cask-buoy,  s.    [Buov.]    (Knight.) 
t  cask,  v.t.    [CASK,  *.]    To  put  into  a  cask. 

cask'-et,  t.    [Corrupted  from  Fr.  cassette  =  a 
casket  ;  dimin.  of  casse  —  a  box,  case  ;   Lat. 
capsa  =  a    chest  ;  '  capio  =  to   hold,    contain, 
(Skeat.)] 
L  Literally  : 
1.  A  little  chest  or  coffer,  a  jewel-case. 

"  All,  my  lord,  are  ready  : 
Here  is  the  key  and  casket.' 

Byron  :  Man/red,  ill.  L 
"  Here,  catch  this  casket  ;  it  is  worth  the  pains.  " 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  it  «. 
t2.  A  coffin.    (Chiefly  American.) 
"...  all  heads  were  reverently  uncovered  as  the 
catket  was  removed  from  the  hearse."—  Daily   Ttltf 
graph.  Sept  23rd,  188L 

*  IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  body,  as  enclosing  the  soul. 
"They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the  street*, 

An  empty  catket,  where  the  jewel,  life, 
By  same  damned  hand  was  robbed  and  taeu  away. 
tfuketp  :  Sing  John,  v.  1. 

2.  The  breast. 

"  O  ignorant  poor  man  !  what  dost  tbou  bear 
Locked  up  within  the  catket  of  thy  breast?" 


8.  The  tomb,  as  enclosing  the  body. 

"  Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  rock. 
That  was  the  casket  of  heav'n's  richest  store. 

Milton  :  Ode  on  the  Pauton. 

*  cask-St,  v.t.     [CASKET,  s.]     To  enclose  01 
shut  up  in  a  casket. 

••  1  have  writ  my  letters,  ca*keted  my  treasure,  and 
given  order  for  our  horses."—  Shaketp.:  AU'i  Well,  ii.  S. 

cas'-pere,  s.    [Etymology  doubtfuL] 
Bot.  :  A  plant  —  Alliaria  officinalis. 

*  cas  -pie-caws,"  cas  pJ-taws,*  cas  pie- 

laws,  *  cas-chie-lawls,  s.  [Of  unknown 
etym.)  An  instrument  of  torture  formerly 
nsed  in  Scotland.  Its  effect  seems  to  have 
been  to  draw  the  l>ody  and  limbs  together, 
and  to  keep  them  in  this  cramped  position. 


boll,  b<5y;  po*ut,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  ?enophon,  exist.    ph=«  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  =  ^igTi.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -{don  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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casque— cassldony 


tcasque  (QUO  as  k),  *  ca3...  s.  [Vr  casque  ; 
Ital.,  Sp.,  <s  Port.  casco  —  Bi  skull,  cask,  hel- 
met.] Armour  for  the  head,  a  head-piece. 

"  Old  Nestor  shook  the  caique.' 

Pope :  Homer,  /Had,  bk.  vtL  22a 
*  There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia's  shore.— 
A  military  catgut  he  wore." 

Wordtvnrth :  Ruth 

If  Obvious  compound  :  Casque-shaped. 

t  casqued  (que  as  k),  a.  [CASQUE,  s.]  Wear- 
ing a  casque. 

••  He  was  clothed  in  a  dragoon's  dress,  belted  and 
casquetl,  and  about  to  mount  a  charger."— Scott :  Anti- 
quary, ch.  vi. 

t  cas'-quet-ei  (quet  as  kSt),  s.  [Dimin.  of 
casque  (q.v.).]  A  light  helmet.  (Southey.) 

•cass,  *oasse,  s.    [CASE.] 

*CaS8,  i>.?.  [Fr  casser  ;  Ital.  cassare ;  LowLat. 
casso ;  either  from  cassus  —  empty,  or  from 
qiiasso  =  to  shake.] 

1.  To  render  useless  ;  to  annul. 

"When  this  eleccion  came  to  the  Pope  he  catsed  it." 
Capgrave  :  Chronicle,  p.  153. 

2.  To  discharge,  release,  dismiss. 

"They  were  catted  aud  discharged  of  their  militarie 
oath."— ffolland:  Amm.  NarcellMiua. 

"The  verb  to  cam  was  once  naturalised  in  the  English 
tongue,  but  it  is  now  obsolete.  '—Trench  :  Englith  Fait 
and  Pretent,  p  36. 

3.  To  vanquisli,  defeat. 

"Of  the  Vitellians  be  both  catted  and  also  cbasticed 
very  many."— Holland  :  Suetonius,  p.  24S. 

"Thay  war  catsin,  but  array,  at  thair  spulye."— 
BeUenden  :  T.  Unto,  p.  21. 

cas-sa'-da,  cas-sa'-do,  s.    [CASSAVA.] 
cassada-bread,  s.    [CASSAVA-BREAD.] 

•  cas  -sa- kin,  s.     [Eng.  cassock ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ijt.)    A  little  cassock.    (Sylvester :  St.  Lewis, 
644.) 

oas-sa-mun'-air,  s.  [An  Eastern  word.  Cf. 
Mahratta  fco<cAoromtt=azingiberaceous  plant, 
Curcumazerumbet,  and  Krishna  tamara'=  Canna 
Indiea.} 

Phar. :  The  name  of  a  root  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  in  irregular  cut  pieces  of  various 
shapes.  The  cortical  portion  is  marked  with 
circles  of  a  dusky  brown  ;  the  inner  part  is 
paler  and  unequally  yellow.  It  is  warm, 
fritter,  and  aromatic,  and  smells  like  ginger. 
It  is  used  in  hysterical,  epileptic,  and  paralytic 
affections.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  the 
species  Zinziber  cassamuniar. 

cas  sa.  reep,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  cassa(va), 
with  "suff.  -reep,  of  doubtful  etym.]  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  cassava,  which  is 
highly  antiseptic,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the 
West  Indian  pepper-pot.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

•cas -sate,  v.t.  [Fr.  casser;  Ital.  cassare; 
Low  Lat.  cosso ;  from  cassus  =  empty,  or  quasso 
—  to  break  in  pieces.]  To  render  void  or  null, 
to  abrogate,  to  quash. 

"This  opinion  supersedes  and  catmtei  the  best  me- 
dium we  have."— Ran  :  On  the  Creation. 

*  cas-sa'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  cassation;  Low  Lat. 
cassatio,  from  cosso  =  to  quash.]    The  act  of 
making  null  and  void,  or  quashing. 

U  The  Court  of  Cassation,  in  France,  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  so  named  from  its 
having  the  power  to  quash  [Fr.  casser]  or  alter 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  below. 

cas  sa  va,  *.  [Fr.  cassave ;  8p.  casabe,  cazabe, 
from  the  native  Haytian  name,  kasabi.] 

1.  Comm.,  Bot.,  &c. :   A  purified  and  nutri- 
tious fecula  (starch)  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  some  euphorbiaceous  plants,  and  specially 
from  those  of  Jatropha  or  Janiphu  Manihot, 
and  1.  Loeflingii. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  the  Handioc  or  Manihot, 


CASSAVA  (1.     FLOWER.      9.    ROOT). 

Manihot  utiltesima  (Jatropha  or  Janlpha  Mani- 
hot, Linn.)    It  is  a  native  of  the  wanner  parts 


of  America,  where  the  root,  after  being  divested 
of  its  poisonous  juice  by  pressure,  &c.,  is 
ground  to  the  starch  or  flour  called  cassava,  and 
then  made  into  cakes  of  bread.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  sauce,  and  mixed  with  molasses,  to 
form  an  intoxicating  drink.  Tapioca  is  puri- 
fied cassava. 

cassava-bread,  s.  Bread  made  from 
cassava. 

cassava-plant,  s.  The  same  as  CASSAVA 
(2)  (q.v.). 

cass'-a-war-y,  s.    [CASSOWARY.] 
*  cass-e -done,  s.    [CHALCEDONY.  ] 

"  Item  in  a  box  Iwaud  within  the  said  kist,  a  collar 
of  cattedonis  with  grete  hiugar  of  moist,  twa  rubeU, 
twa  perlis.  contanaml  xxv  small  cattedonit  set  in  gold. 
—Item  a  beid[beadj  of  a  cattedone."— Inventories  p. 
9,  12. 

casse-gran'-i-an,  a.  [Named  after  a  French- 
man, M.  Cassegrain.]  Pertaining  to  Casse- 
grain  (see  etym.),  who  in  1672  invented  the 
telescope  called  after  him. 

Cassegranian  telescope,  s.  A  form 
of  the  renecting-telescope  in  which  the  great 
speculum  is  ]>erforated  like  the  Gregorian,  but 
the  rays  converging  from  the  surface  of  the 
mirror  are  reflected  back  by  a  small  convex 
mirror  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  come 
to  a  focus  at  a  point  near  the  aperture  in  the 
speculum,  where  they  form  an  inverted  image, 
which  is  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  screwed  into 
the  tube  behind  the  speculum.  (Knight,  £c.) 

t  casse  -pa-per,  s.  [Fr.  papier  casse ;  from 
casser  =  to  break,  destroy  ;  Low  Lat.  cosso.] 
[CASS.]  Broken  paper;  the  two  outside  quires 
of  a  ream. 

cas-se'r'-i-an,  a.  [From  Julius  Casserius  of 
Padua.]  Pertaining  to  Julius  Casserius  (see 
etym.). 

casserian  ganglion,  s. 

Anat. :  A  large  semi-lunar  ganglion  formed 
by  the  fifth  nerve.  It  is  at  the  poTnt  of  sub- 
division into  the  ophthalmic,  the  superior,  and 
the  maxillary  nerves. 

cas'-ses,  cassh  es,  s.    [CASHES.] 

cas'-si-a,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  cassia;  Or.  nacrcria 
(fcassia)"  and  xacria  (fcasia) ;  Ital.  cassia ;  Fr. 
casse.  For  Heb.  &c.,  see  1  Scripture.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Scrip. ,  &c. :  Cassia  occurs  in  the  following 
places  :  (1)  Exod.  xxx.  24,  where  the  Heb.  is 
i"Pp  (qiddah),  Sept.  Gr.  tp«o«  (treos),  genit. 
of  Ipts  (iris)  ;  (2)  Psalm  xlv.  8  (Heb.  9),  where 
it  is  ni'P'JJi?  (qetsioth),  which  is  the  fern.  pi.  of 
nysj?  (qetsiah),  from  ySJT.  (qatsa)  =  to  cut  off, 
to  peel  off,  used  of  bark,  Sept  Gr.  Kao-i'a 
(fcasia) ;  and  (3)  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  where  it  is 
rnj?  (qiddah)  (see  No.  1).  In  the  Septuagint 
there  is  a  different  reading.  Qiddah  is  from 
TIj?  (qadad)  =  to  cleave.  According  to  Dr. 
Royle  qiddah  was  probably  what  is  now  called 
Cassia-bark  (q.v.),  and  the  qetsiah  the  same  as 
Syriac  kooshto,  Arab,  koosh  and  koost,  the 
Aucklandia  Costus,  a  composite  plant  growing 
near  Cashmere,  and  allied  to  the  Carline- 
thistle. 


2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Legum- 
inoste,  sub-order  Csesalpiniese,  and  tribe  Cas- 
sieae.  It  has  five  unequal  sepals,  five  petals 


CASSIA   OCCIDENTALIS. 


all  yellow,  unequal  in  size  but  not  papilion- 
s,  ten  stamina  distinct  from  each  other, 


the  three  lowest  the  longest,  the  four  inter- 
mediate ones  shorter  and  straight,  and  the 
remaining  three  sterile  or  abortive ;  ovary 
stalked,  usually  curved,  leaves  simply  and 
abruptly  pinnated  with  opposite  leaflets, 
generally  with  glands  on  the  peduncles. 
Between  200  and  800  species  are  known.  The/ 
are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs.  They  are  found  in 
India,  Africa,  and  the  wanner  parts  of  America, 
Several  furnish  Senna.  [3.  Pharm.  SENNA.]  The 
seeds  of  Cassia  Absus,  which  are  very  bitter,  are 
brought  to  Cairo  from  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
they  are  called  Chicin  or  Cismatan,  and  are 
regarded  as  the  best  of  remedies  for  Egyptian 
ophthalmia.  The  bark  of  C.  attrata  is  used  in 
India  medicinally,  and  also  for  dyeing  and 
tanning  leather.  The  roasted  seeds  of  C.  occi- 
dentalis,  which,  notwithstanding  its  specific 
name,  occurs  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  used  in  the  Mauritius  for 
coffee,  and  as  a  remedy  in  asthma. 

"  When,  turning  round  a  catnia,  full  in  view. 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew." 

Tennyton :  lave  and  Death. 

IT  Clove  Cassia : 

Comm. :  The  bark  of  Dicypellium  caryophyl- 
latum,  a  lauraceous  tree  from  Brazil. 

3.  Pharm. :  Alexandrian  senna  consists  of 
leaflets  of  Cassia  officinalis,  var.  lanceolata, 
and  of  C.  obovata.  Indian  senna  consists  of 
leaflets  of  C.  ojfficinalis,  var.  ekmgata.  [SENNA.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

cassia-bark  (Eng.),   cassia   lignea 

(7xz«.),  s. 

Pharm. :  Cassia-bark,  or  Chinese  Cinnamon, 
is  the  bark  of  the  Cinnamomum  Cassia.  It  is 
used  to  adulterate  Ceylon  Cinnamon,  which  is 
the  inner  bark  of  C.  zeylanicum.  It  is  de- 
tected by  its  greater  thickness  and  roughness, 
and  by  having  a  less  aromatic  odour  and  taste. 
These  trees  belong  to  the  order  Laura  cese. 
Dr.  Wight  has  discovered  that  cassia-bark  is 
produced  also  by  several  and  perhaps  by  all 
the  species  of  Ciimamornum. 

cassia-buds,  s.  A  commercial  name  for 
the  flower-buds  of  Cinnamomum  aromaticum. 
They  are  used  like  those  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves. 

cassia-lignea,  s.    [CASSIA-BARK.] 

cassia-oil,  s.  The  same  as  OIL  OF  CIN- 
NAMON. It  is  produced  from  cassia-bark  and 
cassia-buds. 

cassia-pods,  s.  pi.  The  legume  of  Co- 
thartocarpus  (Cassia)  fistula. 

cassia -pulp   (Eng.),    cassia -pulp* 

(iMt.),  S. 

Pharm. :  The  pulp  of  the  pods  of  Cassia 
fistula,  Pudding  pipe-tree  or  Purging  Cassia. 
The  pulp  has  a  brown-black  colour,  a  sweet, 
disagreeable  taste,  and  contains  sugar, 
pectin,  mucilage,  and  a  bitter  substance.  It 
is  a  slight  laxative,  but  is  apt  to  produce 
flatulence  ;  it  is  contained  in  Confectio  Seitnae 

cas'-sl-da,  s.  [Lat.  cassida  =  a  little  helmet, 
dimin.  of'cossis  =  a  helmet.] 

Kntom. :  A  genus  of  monilicorn  coleopterous 
insects,  the  Tortoise  Beetles,  in  which  the  body 
is  short,  oval,  and  frequently  concealed  be- 
neath the  shield  of  the  head  and  case  wings. 

cas-sid  -  e  ous,  a.  [Lat.  cassida  =  a  little 
helmet ;  cassis  =  a  helmet ;  suff.  -eoits.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  a  helmet,  as  the 
upper  sepal  in  the  flower  of  an  aconite. 

cas-sl-di'-a-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cassida  =  a 
little  shield'.  ] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  monilicorn  coleopterous 
insects,  the  Tortoise  or  Helmet  Beetles.  [CAS- 
SIDA.] They  are  of  the  section  Tetramera,  and 
sub-section  Cyclica.  The  thorax  and  elytra 
are  dilated  so  as  to  constitute  a  shield,  whence 
their  name.  The  expanded  front  of  the  thorax 
quite  envelops  the  head.  When  captured 
they  feign  death.  The  tail  of  the  larvae  ends 
in  a  fork.  About  twenty  species  occur  in 
Britain. 

cas-sld-i'-na,  s.  [From  Lat.  cassis  (genit 
cassidis)  =  a'helmet,  and  suff.  -1710.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cursorial  Isopod  Crusta- 
ceans, containing  the  little  animals  popularly 
known  as  shield-slaters. 

cas-sid  -6n-y,  cas  sid  oine,  s.  [Fr.  co»- 
fidoine  ;  Low  Lat.  cacedonius,  chalcedonivt, 
from  Chalcedon,  a  town  in  Bithynia.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
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Botany . 

1.  A  species  of  Lavendula  stcechas,  or  French 
Lavender. 

2.  A  species  of  Gnaphalium,  Cottonweed, 
Cudweed,  or  Ooldylocks. 

Cas-sid'-n-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cassis  =  a 
helmet.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cas- 
sidulidse  (q.  v.). 

Cas  si-du'-U  dS9,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
cassidvl(a)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  Echinida,  roundish  or 
oval  in  form,  with  very  fine  spines.  It  is 
sotnet  imes  separated  into  two  families,  Echiuo- 
brissidse  and  Eehinolampadae  (q.v.). 

cas  sld-u-li'-na,  *.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cew- 
sidul(a)  =  a  little  helmet,  and  sutf.  -ina.] 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cassidulinidae.  Cassidulina 
Icevigata  and  crassa  are  common  in  England  ; 
they  are  found  also  fossil  with  other  species 
from  the  Miocene  onwards. 

cas  sid-u  lin-i-dse,      cas-sid-u-lln-i - 

de-a,  s.'  pi.     [From  Mod.   Lat.   cassidulina 
(q.v.J,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  famUy  of  Foraminifera,  sub-order 
Perforata. 

Cas -Si  e,  caz'-zie,  ».  [O.  Fr.  casse;  ItaL 
cassa;  from  Lat.  capsa  =  a  case.]  A  sort  of 
basket  made  of  straw. 

"  Neither  do  they  use  pocks  or  sacks  as  we  do ;  but 
carries  and  keeps  their  corns  and  meal  in  a  sort  of 
vessels  made  of  straw,  called  ciutiet."— Brand :  Orkney, 
p.  28. 

*  cass'-ier,  v.  t.    [CASHIER.  ] 

"  Moreour,  if  the  Tartars  draw  homeward,  our  men 
must  not  therefore  depart  and  cassier  their  bandes,  or 
separate  themselves  asunder."— Ha.cklv.yt  :  Voyaget, 
vol.  i.,  p.  63. 

Cass'-l-mere,  s.  [CASHMERE.  Fr.  cassimir ; 
Sp.  4  Ital.  casimiro.]  A  thin,  twilled  woollen 
cloth  used  for  men's  clothes.  Kerseymere  is 
probably  a  corruption.  Kersey  is  a  local  name 
for  a  coarse  worsted  cloth  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  (Knight,  <Sce.) 

cas  sin,  pa.  par.    [CASS,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

C&s-si'-naa,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cassis  =  a  helmet, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  the  Muricidae 
(Murices),  the  shells  of  which  are  large,  ventri- 
cose,  and  generally  smooth  ;  spire  very  short ; 
the  base  truncate  and  emarginate,  or  with  re- 
curved channel ;  inner  lip  toothed  and  plaited. 

cas-sl'-ne,  s.  [A  native  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  South  African  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Celastracese,  or  Spindle-tree 
family.  Seven  species  are  known.  The  wood 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  particularly  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 

cas-sin-et  te,  s.    [Sp.  casinete;  Ger.  cosine*.] 

.Fabric .'    A  fabric  made  of  very  fine  wool, 

sometimes  mixed  with  silk   or   cotton.      It 

differs  from  Valentia  and  toilinctte  in  having 

its  twill  thrown  diagonally. 

cas-sin-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  No  ex- 
planation given  by  the  introducer.] 

M in. :  A  variety  of  Orthoclase,  of  a  dull 
bluish-green  subtransparent  colour,  and  con- 
taining minute  particles  bright  and  hexagonal 
(hematite  ?).  It  occurs  at  Blue  Hill,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.  (Dana.) 

cas-si'-no,  s.  [Ital.  casino  =  a  small  house, 
dimin.  of  coso  —  a  cottage  ;  Fr.  cosm.]  A 
game  at  cards  played  by  four  persons,  two  on 
each  side.  In  it  the  ten  of  diamonds,  techni- 
cally called  great  cassino,  or  great  cass.,  counts 
two  ;  and  little  cassino,  or  little  cass.,  the  two 
of  spades,  counts  one. 

"  Lady  Mlddleton  proposed  a  rubber  ol  cattino."— 
Mia  Autten  :  Seme  and  Sent.,  ch.  xxiii. 

cas  -Sin-oid,  s.  [Named  after  Cassini,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician.] 

Math. :  An  elliptic  curve,  wherein  the  pro- 
duct of  any  two  lines,  drawn  from  the  foci  to 
a  point  in  the  curve,  shall  be  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  semi-transverse  and  semi- 
conjugate  diameters. 

cas'-sI-&-ber-ry\  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  cassine,  from 
the  native  name,  and  Eng.  berry.  ] 
Bot. :  The  fruit  of  the  Viburnum  Icevigatum. 


CaS-Sl-6-pe  i-a,  S.      [Gr.  Keuro-teVcui  (kassie- 
- 


1.  Ancient  Myth. :  The  wife  of  Cepheus,  a 
mythical  king  of  Ethiopia,  and   mother  of 
Andromeda. 

2.  Astron. :  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  situated   between  Cepheus  and 
Perseus. 

cas  -sis,  s.    [Lat.  cassis  =  a  helmet.] 
Zoology: 

1.  The  Helmet-stone,  an  echinite,  a  section 
of  the  class  of  Catacysti. 

2.  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  family 
Bucconiilne.    Their  English  name  is  Helmet- 
shells.      They  are  ventricose  univalves  ;   the 
aperture  is  longitudinal  and  sub-den tated,  and 
terminating  in  a  short  reflected  canal.     This 
genus  of  shells  is  found  both  recent  and  fossil. 
Thirty-seven  recent  species   are  known  and 
thirty-six  fossil :  the  latter  occur  in  the  Tertiary 
deposits  from  the  Eocene  onwards,  the  former 
are  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas. 

cas-Slt-oV-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kouro-i'repo*  (kassiteros) 
=  tin  ;  Lat  cdssiterum.]  A  genus  of  crystals, 
in  which  there  appears  to  be  an  admixture  of 
particles  of  tin. 

cas-Slt'-er-lte,  s.  [Gr.  /tao-o-iVepos  (kassiteros) 
=  tin  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  SnO2,  native  stannic  dioxide,  a  tetra- 
gonal nearly  transparent  mineral  of  a  brown 
or  black,  sometimes  red,  gray,  white,  or  yellow 
colour.  Hardness,  6—7  ;  sp.  gr.,  6'4 — 7'1. 
Compos.  :  oxide  of  tin,  89'43— 95'26  ;  tantalic 
acid,  0— 2'4;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  1-02—6-63  ; 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  0 — 0.8 ;  silica, 
0—6-48  ;  alumina,  0— 1~20.  (Dana.) 

«  cas-si-ter-o-tan  -ta-lite,  s.  [Gr.  nao-crC- 
rfpos)  =  tin,  and  Eng.  iantalite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Tantalite  with  stannic 
acid  replacing  part  of  the  tantalic. 

*  cas-sob,  s.    [Arabic.] 

Chem. :  Alkali,  or  alkaline  salt. 

cas'-sdck,  s.  [Fr.  cosaque  ;  Ital.  eastern  =  a 
great  coat ;  from  ca.sa  =  a  house,  a  covering.] 

*  1.  A  soldier's  overcoat. 

"  Half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from 
off  their  cattackt,  lest  they  shake  themsel  vea  to  pieces. " 
— Shakesp.  :  All't  H'ell,  iv.  a. 

*  2.  A  dress  of  any  kind,  even  for  women. 

3.  A  long,  close-fitting  garment  worn  by 
clergymen,    either   with    or    without    other 
robes,  and  by  choristers  and  choinnen  under 
their  surplices.    The  colour  varies  according 
to  the  dignity. 

"Holes  appeared  more  and  more  plainly  in  the 
thatch  of  his  parsonage  and  in  his  single  castoct."— 
Jfacaulay:  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

cas  socked,  a.  [Eng.  cassock  ;  -ed.]  Wearing 
or  dressed  in  a  cassock. 

"  A  castocked  huntsman  and  a  fiddling  priest." 
Caterer :  Progrett  of  Error,  lift. 

t  cas'-so-let,  cas-sd-le'tte,  s.  [Fr.  casso- 
lette.]  A  box  made  of  ivory,  &c.,  with  the 
cover  perforated  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
odour  of  perfumery  kept  or  placed  in  it;  a 
censer. 

"Fresh  wood  of  aloes  was  sent  to  burn  in  the  casto- 
lilt."— Jfjore:  The  Fire- WorsMpixri.  (Note.) 

cas-son  a  de,  s.  [Fr.  cassonade  ;  O.  Fr.  cos- 
sore  ;  from  caisson  =  a  chest ;  so  called  from 
its  being  imported  in  large  chests  or  casks.] 
Cask  or  raw  sugar,  unrefined, 

*  cas-sd'on,  s.    [Fr.  caisson  =  a  chest] 

Mil. :  A  kind  of  ordnance. 

cas-soum'-ba,  s.  [An  Amboynan  word.]  A 
pigment  made  by  tie  Amboynians  from  the 
burnt  capsules  of  a 
tree,  Stercul'ia  Ba- 
langhas. 

cas  -  so"  -  war  -  #, 
cas'-sl-o-war-y, 

s.  [In  Ger.  kdsttar; 
Mod.  Lat.  casuarius 
(Brisson).  From 
the  Malay  name.] 

Ornith.  :  Any 
bird  of  the  strnthi- 
ons  genus  Casu- 
arius, with  about 
twelve  species, 
from  the  Australian 

and  Papuan  regions.    The  best-known  form, 
Casuarins  galeatus,  is  called  in  Banda  Erne  or 


BEAD  AND  FOOT  OF 
CASSOWARY. 


Eume,  and  hence  by  the  Portuguese  Emu 
(but  in  English  this  name  is  applied  only  to 
birds  of  the  genus  Dromseus).  It  is  nearly  as 
large  as  an  ostrich,  being  about  live  feet  high. 
It  has  on  its  h<-ad  a  crest,  helmet,  or  casque, 
and  pendent  caruncles  like  those  of  the  turkey. 
The  wings  are  quite  rudimentary,  and  repre- 
sented by  spine-like  processes.  There  are 
three  toes  on  each  foot,  and  the  inner  toe  is 
furnished  with  a  large  claw.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

"  I  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and  chick, 
between  the  two  castiovxiries  in  St  James's  Park."— 
Locke. 

cas-su  mun  -ar,  cas-su-mun'-I-ar,  *. 
[CASSAMUSAIR.] 

cass  -weed,  case-weed,  casse  -weed, 

s.    [Mid.  Eag.  cass  =  case,  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  A  common  weed,  also  called  Shep- 
herd's-pouch  (Capsella  Bursa-pastoris). 

cas-sy'-tha,  s.     [From  Gr.  icaovra*  (kasutat) ; 

icaouras  \kudutus)  —  the  dodder  plant,  which 
this  genus  much  resembles.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Cassythacew  (q.v.).  In  parts  of 
Australia  Cassythas  make  almost  impene- 
trable thickets  ;  they  are  called  Scrub-vines. 
The,  drupes  of  one  species,  Cassytha  cuscuti- 
formis,  are  eatable.  C.  Jiliformis,  a  thread- 
like leafless  parasite,  spreading  over  hedges 
and  trees  in  the  Concan  and  various  other 
parts  of  India,  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  for 
cleansing  ulcers,  as  a  hair-wash,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Treus.  of  Bot.,  dtc.) 

c&s-sy-tha '-96-89,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
cassytha  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suffi 
-acete.l 

Bot. :  Dodder-laurels,  an  order  of  Exogens, 
alliance  Daphnaiia.  They  have  anthers  burst- 
ing by  recurved  valves,  scales  instead  of  leaves, 
and  fruit  buried  in  a  succulent  permanent 
calyx.  Found  in  the  tropics.  Known  genera 
in  1845  one,  species  nine.  (Lindley.) 

cast,  *  caste,  *  kest,  s.    [Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
least  =  a  throw.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing  anything. 

2.  That  which  is  thrown. 

"  Yet  all  these  dreadful  deeds,  this  deadly  fray, 
A  catt  of  dreadful  diist  will  soou  allay.* 

Dryden :  t'crfil ;  Georyic  Iv.  131 

3.  The  distance  to  which  anything  is  or  can 
be  thrown. 

"  And  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a  stone'* 
catt,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed."— Luke  xxii.  41. 

EL  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  the  eye :  A  motion  or  turn,  a  glance. 

"  He  couueyen  him  cou  with  catt  of  his  yghe." 

Ear.  Eng.  A  Hit.  Poernt ;  Cieannett,  76S- 
"  They  are  the  best  epitomes  in  the  world,  and  let 
yon  see,  with  one  cast  of  an    eye,  the   substance  of 
above    an    hundred    pages."— Additon:    On   Ancient 
Medal*. 

%  A  cast  in  the  eye  =  a  slight  squint. 
*2.  Advice,  counsel. 
"This  is  my  out."— Coventry  Mytt.,  p.  IS*. 
*3.  A  plan,  design. 

-  Sche  knew  it  bet  than  he 
What  al  this  quiente  catt  was  for  to  seye.* 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  3604. 

*  4.  One's  object  or  desire,  the  thing  planned 
for. 

"  There  is  na  sege  for  na  schame  that  schrynkii  at 

short*. 
May  he  cum  to  bys  catt  be  clokyug  but  coist" 

Doug. :  Virgil,  W8,  a.  M. 

t5.  A  short  attempt  at  flight. 

"...  making  short  semicircular  casts,  and  all  the 
time  rapidly  vibrating  its  wings  and  antenna."— 
DaruAn ;  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870).  ch.  it. 
p.  36. 

»6.  Skill,  art. 

"  He  a  wys  man  wes  of  catt, 
And  in  hys  deyd  wes  rycbt  wyly." 

H-yntom,  Ti  11.  1M. 

*7.  A  trick,  juggle. 

"In  come  Jnpand  the  Ja,  as  a  Jugloure. 
With  cattit,  and  with  cautelis,  a  quynt  caryare." 

aoulate.  iii  11. 

*  8.  Fashion,  form,  pattera 

"To  makie  a  tur  after  this  carf." 

Ft  "rice  and  Blanchejtfur,  388. 

"  The  whole  would  have  been  an  heroic  poem,  but  ill 
another  catt  and  figure  thau  any  that  ever  bad  been 
written  before."— Prior. 

t  9.  A  shade,  or  tendency  towards  any 
colour ;  a  tinge. 

"  A  flaky  mass,  grey,  with  a  cap  of  green,  in  which 
the  talky  matter  makes  the  greatest  part  of  the  masa, 
—  Woodvard. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  soan.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhnn.    -tious, -sious, -cious  =  shus.     -ble. -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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10.  Hue,  tinge  (fig.). 

"  The  native  hue  »f  resolurio.i 
Ii  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cat!  of  thought" 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  L 

11.  A  chance,  a  venture.    [B.  1.] 

"  Were  it  good. 

To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  state* 
All  at  one  coat  .  .  ." 

Sliaketp.  :  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

*  12.  A  touch,  a  stroke. 

"This  was  a  ant  of  Wood's  politicks  ;  for  his  in- 
urination  was  wholly  false  and  groundless."— Sxrift. 

*  13.  Accident,  chance,  lot,  fortune. 

"  What  out  has  fashen  you  sae  far  frae  towns?  " 

Rou :  HeJenore,  p.  77. 

'Black  be  their  cutt  I  great  rogues,  to  say  no  more." 
Hamilton  :  Wallace,  p.  S2S. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  darning : 

(1)  The  act  of  throwing  dice. 

(2)  That  which  is  thrown,  a  throw. 

"  Plutarch  just  now  told  me,  that  'tis  in  human  life 

Rin  a  game  at  tables,  where  a  man  may  wish  for  the 
guest  out.  .  .  ."—Pope:  Letter  to  Steel*  (1712). 

2.  A  gric. :  The  act  or  manner  of  casting  seed. 

"  Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  «nd  sow  wheat  or 


3.  lluwking : 

*  (1)  A  pair  of  hawks. 

"A  etut  of  merlins  there  was  besides,  which,  flying 
Of  *  gallant  height,  would  beat  the  birds  that  lose 
down  unto  the  bushes,  .  .  ."—Sidney. 

*  (2)  A  brood  or  flight  of  hawks. 
"Caste  of  haukes,  nite  doiieatiz."— Paltgrave. 

(3)  The  feathers,  &c.,  cast  by  a  hawk. 

4.  Metallurgy: 

*  (1)  The  act  of  taking  a  mould,  a  form. 

(2)  The  mould  or  form  ;  the  thing  moulded. 

"Take  the  cutt  of  those  dead  lineaments." 

Tennyson :  Coquette,  iii.  1. 

5.  Bee-keeping  :  A  swarm  of  bees  led  out  by 
t  maiden  queen.    The  first  swarm  of  the  year 
In  each  hive  is  accompanied  by  the  old  queen  ; 
the  second,   which  follows    from  eleven    to 
thirteen  days  later,  takes  a  maiden  queen, 
and  is  called  a  cast.    Sometimes  a  third  and 
even  a  fourth  swarm  may  follow. 

6.  Theatrical:  The  allotment  of  the  different 
parts  in  a  play. 

"  The  scenic  accessories  are  quite  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  general  can  is  efficient."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, March  28,  1881. 

7.  Hunting :  The  act  of  causing  the  hounds 
to  sweep  round  in  a  wide  circle,  so  as  to  re- 
cover a  lost  scent 

8.  Fish-trade :  A  cast  of  herrings,  haddocks, 
oysters,  Ac.,  four  in  number  in  Scotland,  but 
three  in  England. 

*  ft  Baking :  A  batch  of  bread. 

"Out  of  one  bushell  of  meale  .  .  .  they  make  thirtie 
etut,  euerie  lofe  weighing  eighteene  ounces."— Harri- 
ion :  Description  of  England,  p.  168. 

east,  "caste,  cast  en,  -kest-en </•;>/ 3.), 
*  cas  sin.  *  cats-sen  (Scotch),  v.t.  &  i. 
[Icel.kasta  =  to  throw  ;  8w.  kasta;  Dan.  kaste.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  To  throw. 

"They  had  compassed  in  his  host,  and  out  darts  at 
the  people  from  morning  till  evening." — 1  Maccaoeet, 
Ti  i .  80. 

(2)  To  place  or  throw  hurriedly. 

"And  hesaith  onto  him,  Cult  thy  gannent  about 
the*,  and  follow  me."— Actt,  xii.  8. 

(3)  To  hurl  as  from  an  engine. 

"  A  gret  ston  into  the  town  was  keste." 

Rich.  Caw  dt  Lion,  4,11«. 

(4)  To  throw,  as  a  net  or  snare. 

"...  unto  a  net.  that  was  nut.  into  the  sea,  and 
gathered  of  every  kind  .  .  ."—Matt.  xiii.  47. 

(*)  To  hurl  down  from  a  height. 

"  Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeiau,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cait  him." 

Shaketp. :  Coriol.,  ill.  1. 

(6)  To  drive  by  violence,  to  force. 

"  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  ca$t  Into 
the  te*."—Exodui,  xv.  4. 

(7)  To  drive  by  force  of  weather,  to  ship- 
Wreck. 


(8)  To  emit,  to  send  out. 

"  This  fumes  off  in  the  calcination  of  the  stone,  and 
eaiti  a  sulphureous  smell."—  Woodward. 

(9)  To  throw  or  place  in  confinement  by 
•nperior  force  or  authority. 

"John  was  co»t  Into  piiton."—.Vatth.  IT.  it 

(10)  To  throw  away,  as  useless  or  noxious. 

"  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee  cut  it  off,  and  aait  it 
from  thee."— Matt.  v.  80. 


(11)  To  vomit,  eject  from  the  stomach. 

"  But  some  way  on  her  they  fuish  ou  a  change. 
That  gut  and  ga'  she  keett  wi'  braking  strange." 
Sou :  Belenore,  p  54. 

(12)  To  scatter,  spread.    (Used  of  sowing 
seed.) 

(13)  To  throw  down,  as  in  wrestling. 
"Though  he  took  my  legs  sometime,  yet  I  made  a 

shift  to  mis'  him."— Shakesp  :  Macbeth,  If.  ;. 

(14)  To  shed,  to  let  fall,  to  lose. 

"  The  bird  of  conquest  her  chief  feather  co»t." 

fair/ax. 

(15)  To  cause  to  fall  on  or  appear  at  a  certain 
spot,  to  throw  by  reflection. 

"  I  now  cait  upon  the  screen  liefore  you  the  beautiful 
stream  of  urren  light  from  which  these  bands  were  de- 
rived."— Tyndall :  Fray,  of  Hcience  (3rd  ed.|,  ix.  227. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  turn,  to  direct  (of  the  sight). 

"  Far  eastward  cait  thine  eye,  from  whence  the  sun. 
And  orient  science,  at  a  birth,  begun. ' 

Pope :  Ounciad.  Hi.  73. 

(2)  To  cause  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  to 
come  upon  a  person,  to  impose. 

"Content  themselves  with  that  which  was  the  irre- 
mediable error  of  former  time,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
present  hath  catt  upon  them." — Hooker. 

(3)  To  submit,  to  rest,  to  refer   or  resign 
(with  on.  or  upon). 

"  Catting  all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for 
you."— 1  Peter,  v.  7. 

"  Cait  all  your  cares  on  Qod." 

Tennyton:  Enoch  Arden,  222 

T  To  cast  oneself  upon.    [B.,  II.  2.J 
*  (4)  To  defeat.    [U.S.] 

"  No  martial  project  to  surprise, 
Can  ever  be  attempted  twice ; 
Nor  catt  design  serve  afterwards.  .  .  ." 

Hiulibrat. 

(5)  To  ruin,  to  destroy.    [To  cast  down.] 
*(6)  To  surpass,  to  overcome. 
"In  short,  so  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind, 
You  COM  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind."    Dryden. 

*(7)  To  turn  (the  balance),  to  influence. 


(8)  To  sum  up,  to  compute,  to  calculate. 
[II.  9.] 

"  Peace,  brother,  be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils." 

Milton :  Camus.  MO 

"  I  have  lately  been  catting  In  my  thoughts  the  several 
unhappinesses  of  life,  .  .  .  —Addiion. 

*  (9)  To  contrive,  to  plan. 

"The  cloister  facing  the  south  is  covered  with 
Tines,  and  would  have  been  proper  forau  orange  house; 
and  bad,  I  doubt  not,  been  cait  for  that  purpose,  .  .  ." 
— Temple. 

f  (10)  To  divide,  arrange,  set  down. 

"  Alle  mans  lyfe  casten  may  be 
Principaly  in  this  partes  thre." 

Hampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  4S2. 

t  (11)  To  cause  to  fall  into  any  state. 

"At  thy  rebuke  both  the  chariot  and  horse  are  catt 
into  a  deep  sleep."— Psalms,  Ixxvi.  6. 
(12)  To  mould,  to  fashion,  to  frame.    [II.  7.] 
"Under  this  influence,  derived  from  mathematical 
studies,  some  have  been  tempted  to  cast  all  their  logi- 
cal, their  metaphysical,    and   their   theological   and 
moral  learning  into  this  method."—  Wattt:  Logick. 
"  That  we  are  bound  to  cait  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth.  ..." 
Cowper :  Tirocinium. 

*  (13)  To  refer  to  for  decision. 

"  If  things  were  cait  upon  this  issue,  that  God  should 
never  prevent  sin,  till  man  deserved  it,  the  best  would 
sin  and  sin  for  ever."— South. 

(14)  To  inflict,  to  impose. 

"  The  world  is  apt  to  ca»t  great  blame  on  those  who 
have  an  indiflerency  for  opinions,  especially  in  reli- 
gion."— Locke. 

(15)  To  shed  or  throw  upon,  to  reflect. 

"So  bright  a  splendour,  so  divine  a  grace. 
The  glorious  Dapbuis  out*  on  his  illustrious  race." 
Dniden  :  Virvil ;  Eel.  v.  60. 

*  (16)  To  bind,  tie,  fasten. 

"Catt  a  strait  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the  artery." 
R<iy  :  Creation,  p.  318. 

*  (17)  To  beat  up  (applied  to  eggs). 

"  For  a  rice  pudding.— When  it  is  pretty  cool,  mix 
with  it  ten  eggs  well  catt,  .  .  ."—Keceipti  in  Cookery, 
p.  7. 

(18)  To  drop  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  divina- 
tion ;  a  common  practice  at  Hallowe'en. 
(Scotch.) 

"  By  running  lead,  and  casting  eggs— 
They  think  for  to  divine  their  lot." 

{Poem  in  Jamieton.) 

*  (19)   To  empty  (a  pond,  &c.).     (Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  21.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Gaming :  To  throw  (dice  or  lots). 

"  And  Joshua  cait  lots  for  them  in  Shlloh."— Jothua, 

XTiiL  10. 

2.  Military: 

*(1)  To  raise  a  mound  or  trench  round  a 
besieged  city. 


"The  king  of  Assyria  shall  not  come  into  this  city, 
nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  It  witb 
shield,  nor  case  a  bank  against  it."— i  Kinyt,  xix.  33. 

(2)  To  cashier. 

"  You  are  but  now  cait  in  his  mood,  a  punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice.'  —Shaketp. :  Othello.  11.  :i. 

3.  Legal :  To  condemn,  to  be  defeated  in  a 
trial,  either  in  a  criminal  case  or  in  a  civil  suit. 

4.  Farriery: 

(1)  To  reject  as  useless. 

(2)  To  drop,  los-3  (a  shoe). 

(3)  To  throw  a  horse  down  by  a  rape  (fia- 
posed  in  a  certain  way,  for  any  operation  re- 
quiring confinement  of  the  limbs. 

•5.  Medical:  To  judge,  to  diagnose. 

"If  thou  couldst.  doctor,  catt 
The  water  of  my  laud,  find  her  disease,  .  .  ." 
Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  T.  8. 

6.  Theatrical: 

(1)  To  allot  the  parts  in  a  play. 

"Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  he  new  cast,  and 
mankind  will  be  there  ranged  in  different  stations  of 
superiority."— Additon. 

(2)  To  assign  actors  to  the  different  charac- 
ters in  a  play. 

"  It  might  have  been  catt  better  at  Drury  Lane."— 
Sheridan :  Critic,  L  1. 

7.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  To  found,  to  run  into  a  mould. 

"The  workman  inelteth  a  graven  image,  and  the 
goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over  with  gold,  and  ca-iteth 
sil ver  chains.  "—Isaiah,  xl.  19. 

(2)  To  form  figures  by  running  molten  metal 
into  a  mould. 

"Which  wise  Prometheus  temper'd  into  paste, 
And,   mixt  witb  living  streams,  the  godlike  Imag* 

'  Dryden :  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  bk.  i.  1064. 

8.  Old  Physiol.  :  To  bear  prematurely. 

"  Thy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  theil 
young."— Genetii  xxxi.  38. 

9.  Arith. :  To  compute,  to  sum  up,  to  calcu- 
late.    [CAST-UP,  CAST-OFF.] 

"  Cast  my  reckoning,  mine  host,  and  let  your  groom 
Jead  forth  my  nag."— Scott  .•  Monastery,  ch  xxix. 

IT  Hence,  To  cost  a  horoscope = to  calculate  it. 

10.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  fall  off,  so  as  to  bring  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  on  one  side  of  the  ship, 
which  before  was  right  ahead.  This  term  ia 
particularly  applied  to  a  ship  riding  head  to 
wind,  when  her  anchor  first  loosens  from  the 
ground.  To  pay  a  vessel's  head  off,  or  turn  it, 
is  getting  under  weigh  on  the  tack  she  is  to 
sail  upon,  and  it  is  casting  to  starboard  or 
port,  according  to  the  intention.  (Smyth.) 

*  (2)  To  rectify  or  adjust  a  compass. 

11.  Building :   To  give  a  coat  of  lime  01 
plaster.    (Scotch.) 

"  Our  minister  theeked  the  toofalls  of  the  kirk,  the 
steeple,  and  Gavin  Dumbars  Isle,  with  new  slate,  and 
kett  with  lime  that  part  where  the  back  of  the  altar 
stood,  that  it  should  not  be  kent"— Spalding,  ii.  63,  64. 

*  12.  Falconry : 

(1)  To  let  the  hawk  fly  after  the  quarry 

(2)  To  set  a  hawk  on  a  perch. 

(3)  To  purge  a  hawk. 

13.  Hunting :  To  make  a  cast,  when  the 
scent  is  lost.  [CAST,  s.,  B.  7.] 

*  14.  Agric. :    To    clean  threshed  corn  by 
throwing  it  from  one  side  of  the  barn  to  the 
other. 

"  Some  winnow,  some  fan. 
Some  cait  that  can, 
In  catting  provide, 
Forseede  lay  aside." 

Tuner :  Husbandry,  ch.  xx.,  it.  9, 

15.  Printing :  To  stereotype. 

B.  Reflexive : 

L  Lit. :  To  throw  oneself. 

"  And  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cait  me  down,  nor  thought  of  yon." 

Tennyson  :  The  MiUer'i  Daughter. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  set  or  devote  oneself  to  anything. 

"  Your  comauudeiueute  to  kepe  I  cait  me  forsothe.* 
Deitr.  of  Troy,  0,233. 

2.  To  yield  or  submit  oneself  (with  upon). 
"...  in  making  God  onr  friend,  and  in  carrying  * 

conscience  so  clear  as  ma.    encourage  us  with  confi- 
dence to  cait  ourselves  upon  him."—  Southey. 

C.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  hurry  in  any  direction. 

"To  while  that  kyng  Richard  was  kattand  to  the 
toure."— Langtoft,  p.  165. 

*  2.  To  consider,  to  reflect,  to  plan. 

"The  Jewes  caitiden  to  sle  him,  .  .  ."—  Wyclift: 
Works,  11.  103. 

"  But  first  he  c<ut«  to  change  his  proper  shape ; 
Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay." 
Milton:  P.L..UL  «M. 


&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son.-  mute,,  cub.  cure,  unite,  onr,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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8.  To  compute,  to  calculate.    [A.,  II.  9.] 
"  Hearts,  tongues,  figure,  scribes,  bards,  poets,  cannot 
Think,  speak,  catt,  write,  sing,  number,  ho  ! 
Hi*  love  to  Antony." 

Shakftp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ill.  1 

*  4.  To  suspect,  to  presage,  to  expect 

*  5   To  vomit 

"These  verses  too.  a  poison  on  'em,  I  cannot  abide 
'em,  they  make  me  ready  to  catt,  by  the  banks  of 
Helicon.  —A  Jonton  :  Poetatter. 

*6.  (Of  the  weather):   To  become  dull  or 
overcast. 
n.  Technically: 

*  1.  To  take  a  form,  by  casting  or  melting. 

"  It  comes  at  the  first  fusion  into  a  mass  that  is  im- 
mediately malleable,  and  will  not  run  thin,  so  as  to 
catt  and  mould,  unless  mixed  with  poorer  ore,  or 
cinders. "—  Ifoorfward;  On  Fottttt. 

*  2.  To  warp,  to  grow  out  of  form. 

"Stuff  is  said  to  eatt  or  warp,  when,  by  its  OWTI 
drought  or  moisture  of  the  air.  or  other  accident,  it 
alters  its  flatness  and  straightness."— iloxon :  Me- 
chanical Exercitet. 

3.  (Of  bees):  To  swarm.    [CART,  s.,  B.  5.] 

"When  the  hive  grows  very  throng,  and  yet  not 
quite  ready  to  catt,  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  upon 
it,  when  uncovered,  so  stifles  the  bees  within  it.  that 
they  come  out,  and  hang  in  great  clusters  about  the 
hive,  which  frequently  puts  them  so  out  of  their  mea- 
sures, that  a  hive,  which,  to  appearance,  was  ready 
to  catt,  will  ly  out  this  way  for  several  weeks." — 
Maxwell :  Bee-matter,  p.  34. 

D.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  cast  about : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  throw  about 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  ponder,  to  devise,  to  plan. 

*  (b)  Fig. :  To  turn. 

".  .  .  the  people  .  .  .  eatt  about  and  returned,  .  .  ." 
-Jer.  ill.  14. 

(3)  Hunting :  To  make  a  cast.  [CAST,  s.,B.7.] 

2.  To  cast  anchor :  To  let  fall,  to  drop. 

44  They  let  down  the  boat  in  to  the  sea,  as  though  they 
would  have  catt  anchor."— Actt,  xxvii.  30. 

S.  To  cast  aside :   To  throw  aside  as  useless 
or  inconvenient. 

"  I  have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  catt  aside  so  soon."  Shaketp.  :  Macb.,  L  7. 

4.  To  cast  away : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  Literally: 

(1)  To  throw  away. 

"...  all  the  way  was  full  of  garment*  and  vessels, 
which  the  Syrians  had  catt  away  in  their  haste."— 3 
lingt  vii.  15. 

(ii)  To  lavish,  to  waste. 

"  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  catt  away  J" 
Shaketp.  :  King  John,  il.  1 

(b)  Fig. :  To  dismiss,  to  reject 

"And  catt  our  hopes  away." 

Lord  Dorset. 

"  Colt  away  the  works  of  darkness."— Book  of  Comm. 
Prayer ;  Coll.  Itt  Sunday  in  Advent. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  shipwreck.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"...  meeting  with  a  storm,  it  thrust  John  Thomas 
upon  the  islands  to  the  South,  where  he  was  catt 
away."— Sir  W.  Raleigh :  fttayt 

*  5.  To  cast  back  :  To  keep  back,  to  hinder. 

"  Tour  younger  feet,  while  mine  catt  back  with  age 
Came  lagging  after." 

Milton  :  Samton  Agonittet,  336. 

*6.  To  cast  behind:  To  reject,  neglect,  or 
despise. 


"...  and  cattett  my  words  behind  thee."— Pi.  1.  IT. 

*7.  To  cast  beyond  the  moon:  To  attempt 
impossibilities. 

*  8.  To  cast  by  :  To  throw  or  push  aside  with 
neglect  or  dislike. 

"  Old  Capulet  and  Montague 
Have  made  Verona  s  ancient  citizens 
Catt  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  i.  L 

9.  To  cast  count :    To  make  account  of,  to 
care  for.    (Scotch.) 

10.  To  cast  down : 

(1)  Literally  :  To  throw  down. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  deject,  to  depress  in  spirit. 

"  For  thee,  oppressed  king.  I  am  can  down." 

Shaketp. :  King  Lear,  v.  8. 

(6)  To  hurl  from  power,  to  destroy,  to  ruin. 

".  .  .  God  hath  power  to  help,  and  to  catt  down."—! 
Chron.  xxv.  8. 

"  The  stars  of  human  glory  are  co*  down  ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings.  * 

Woratifforth :  Sxcitrtion,  bk.  vii. 

11.  To  cast  forth: 

(1)  To  eject,  to  throw  away. 
"...  I  en* /bit*  all  the  household  stuff .  .  ."— JV«Y 
lilt  I. 


(2)  To  send  out,  to  emit 

"  He  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots 
as  Lebanon."— Botea  xiv.  & 

12.  To  cast  in :  To  throw  into  the  bargain. 
"  Such  an  omniscient  church  we  wish  Indeed ; 

Twere  worth  both  Testaments,  cast  in  the  creed.' 
Drvden :  fteliaio  Laid.  'ISA. 

5  To  cast  in  one's  lot  with  any  one :  To  take 
the  same  chance,  share  the  fortune  of  any  one. 

"  Baxter  catt  in  hit  lot  with  his  proscribed  friends, 
.  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Xng.,  ch.  iv. 

To  cast  in  one's  nose:  The  same  as  to  cast 
in  one's  teeth. 

"  I  cafe  in  the  tetht  or  I  catte  in  the  note,  as  one 
doth  that  reproveth  another  of  a  fault"— Paltgrare. 

To  cast  in  one's  teeth  :  To  revile,  to  abuse  any 
one  for,  to  twit. 

"The  thieves  also,  which  were  crucified  with  him. 
catt  the  same  in  hit  teeth.'— Matt,  xxvii.  44. 

13.  To  cast  a  traverse : 

Naut. :  To  calculate  and  lay  off  the  courses 
and  distances  run  over  upon  a  chart. 

14.  To  cast  off: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  throw  off,  to  put  off  or  aside. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  discard,  to  reject,  to  forsake. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"  The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectuess  of  time, 
Catt  of  hit  followers." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  IT.  4. 

(ii)  Of  things: 

"...  a  whole  society  of  men  shonld  publicly  and 
professedly  disown  and  catt  of*  rule,  .  .  ."—Locke. 

(6)  To  free  one's  self  from  the  power  or  in- 
fluence of. 

"  All  conspired  in  one  to  catt  of  their  subjection  to 
the  crown  of  England."— Spenser  .•  Ireland. 

(11)  Technically: 

t  (1)  Hunting : 

(a)  To  let  loose,  to  throw  off. 

*(b)  To  throw  off  the  scent;  hence,  to  escape. 

"Away  he  scours  cross  the  fields,  cattt  of  the  dogs, 
and  gains  a  wood."— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

(2)  Naut. :    To  put  off  from  the  shore  by 
casting  off  the  holding  rope  or  cable. 

(3)  Knitting :  To  slip  a  stitch  off  the  needle 
and  fasten  it  off. 

(4)  Printing :  To  estimate  the  amount  of 
printed  matter  a  certain  quantity  of  manu- 
script will  make. 

15.  To  cast  on  (in  knitting) :  To  form  stitches 
on  the  needle  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

16.  To  cast  out,  v.t.  &  L  : 
(1)  Transitive : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  throw  out. 

"...  and  the  guard  and  the  captains  catt  them  out. 
.  .  ."—t  King!  x.  25. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  reject,  to  turn  out  of  doors. 

"  Thy  brat  hath  been  cat'  out.  like  to  itself,  no  father 
owning  it."— Shaketp. :  Winter't  Tale,  ill.  S. 

(b)  To  cause  to  pass  out,  to  expel 

"...  he  gave  them  power  against  unclean  spirits, 
to  corf  them  out,  .  .  .-—Matt.  x.  I. 

*  (c)  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter. 

"  Why  dost  thou  catt  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world  ?" 
Additon  :  Cato.  i.  L 

(11)  Intrans. :  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel. 

"  The  gods  coott  out.  as  story  gaes. 
Some  being  friends,  some  being  faes." 

Ramtay :  Poemt,  ii  487. 

17.  To  cast  up,  v.t.  &  L  : 
(1)  Transitively: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  compute,  to  calculate. 

"  Some  writers,  in  catting  up  the  goods  most  desir- 
able in  life,  have  given  them  this  rank,— health, 
beauty,  and  riches."— Sir  W.  Temple 

(b)  To  vomit,  to  eject  (lit.  £  Jig.). 

"  Their  villainy  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and 
therefore  I  must  catt  it  up.~— Shaketp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 

*  (c)  To  give  up,  to  resign. 

"  I  catt  up,  I  forsake  a  thyng. — J'abandonne.  She 
hath  ben  his  soverayne  lady  this  tenne  yens,  and  now 
be  casteth  her  up."— Paltgrare. 

(d)  To  upbraid,  to    cast   in    one's   teeth. 
(Scotch.) 

"  For  what  between  you  twa  has  ever  been. 
Nane  to  the  other  will  catt  up.  I  ween." 

Ron:  Helenore,  p.  115. 

(e)  To  throw  up  a  scum  ;   particularly  ap- 
plied to  milk,  when  the  cream  is  separated  on 
the  top.    (Scotch.) 

(ii)  Printing :  The  same  as  to  cast  o/(q.v.). 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  clear  up,  to  brighten.    Ap- 
plied to  the  sky  after  rain  or  very  lowering 
weather.    (Scotch.) 


18.  To  cast  a  damp  on  :  To  cause  discourage- 
ment, or  loss  of  spirits. 

19.  To  cast  a  stone  at  one : 

Fig. :  To  renounce  all  connection  with  him. 
(Scotch.) 

20.  To  cast  peats  or  turfs :  To  dig  them  by 
means  of  a  spade.    (Scotch.) 

"  Peatt  and  fire  was  very  scarce,  through  want  of 
servants  to  catt  and  win  them.  "—Spalding,  i.  165. 

21.  To  cast  a  stack :  To  turn  over  a  stack  of 
grain  when  it  begins  to  heat,  that  it  may  be 
aired  and  dried.    (Scotch.) 

Cast,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAST,  ».] 

*  cast-bye,  s.    A  castaway.    (Scotch.) 

"  Wha  could  tak  inten 
>w»"— Scoff:  Heart  If.  j 

cast-Iron,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  [IRON]. 

2.  As  adj. :  Very  strong,  as  we  say,  "  a  man 
of  a  cast-iron  constitution." 

cast  me  down,  cast  me  downe,  *. 
A  corruption  of  Cassidonie  (q.v.).  Skinner 
and  Prior  consider  this  again  a  corruption  of 
Stcechas  sidonia  —  Stcechas  from  Sidon,  where 
the  plant  is  indigenous. 

"  Some  simple  people  imitating  the  saidvame  [castl- 
donie]  doe  call  it  Catt-me-domie."  —  Geritrde,  p.  470. 
(Holland  A  Britten.) 

cast-off;  pa.  par.  or  a.    Rejected  (lit.  t 

to-)- 

"  Catt-of  clothes  for  export."— Timet.  Sept.  7,  1*7*. 
(Advt) 

cast-oat,  pa.  par.  or  a.  ft  «. 
A  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  or  particip.  adj. :  Bx- 
pelled,  rejected  (lit.  at  fig.). 
C.  As  subst.:  A  quarrel.    (Scotch.) 
"  A  bonny  kippage  I  would  be  in  if  my  father  and 
you  had  ony  catt  out  I"— Petticoat  Tale*,  i.  267. 

cast-steel,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Blister  steel  which  has  been 
broken  up,  fused  in  a  crucible,  cast  into  in- 
gots, and  rolled.     The  blocks  of  steel   are 
melted  in  crucibles  of  refractory  clay,  and 
the  molten  metal  is  poured  into  ingot-moulds 
of  cast-iron.    These  are  opened,  to  let  out  the 
red-hot  ingot,  which  is  then  passed  to  the 
rolls.    [CRUCIBLE,   INGOT-MOULD.)     The  pro- 
cess of  making  cast-steel  was  invented  by 
Benjamin     Huntsman,    of    Attercliff,     near 
Sheffield,  in  1770. 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compound). 
Cast-steel  furnace :  A  furnace  in  which  steel 

is  cast.  It  has  a  strong  wind-draft,  and  is 
lined  with  a  very  refractory  composition. 
Each  furnace  is  adapted  to  contain  two  cruci- 
bles, each  of  which  is  about  two  feet  high, 
and  holds  a  charge  of  thirty  pounds  of  blister- 
steeL  The  heat  generated  in  the  cast-steel 
furnace  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other 
manufacture.  (Knight,  dtc.) 

cast-up,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAST,  v.,  D.  17.] 

cast  (2),  s.    [CASTE.] 

cas'-tack,  cas-tock,  cos-toe,  s.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  Scotch  kail  —  cole  (q.v.),  and  Eng. 
stock.]  The  core  or  pith  of  the  stalk  of  cole- 
wort  or  cabbage.  (Scotch. ) 

'•The  swingle-trees  flew  in  flinders,  as  gin  they  had 
been  as  freugh  as  kail-cat(ackt." — Journal  from  Lon- 
don, p.  S. 

cas-tal  -i-an,  a.  [From  castolia  =  a  fountain 
at  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  the 
waters  of  which  were  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  inspiring  with  the  gift  of  poetry 
those  who  drank  of  them.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  the  fountain  named 
in  the  etymology. 

2.  Fig. :  Poetical. 

"  True  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  CattaHan  dews.* 

Cowper  :  Talk,  iii.  ML 

cas  tan  -e  a,  $.  [Lat  ca&tanea  —  the  chest- 
nut, or  the"  fruit  of  the  chestnut-tree  ;  Or. 
Katrravos  (kastanos).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Corylacea 
(Mastworts).  The  barren  flowers  are  in  a  long 
cylindrical  interrupted  spike  ;  the  fertile  ones 
within  a  four-leaved  involucre  ;  the  nuta 
1—2  together  within  the  enlarged  prickly  in- 
volucre. Castanea  vulgar  is  is  the  Spanish 
Chestnut  [CHESTNUT.] 

cas'-ta-net,  s.  [Sp.  castafieta ;  FT.  castagnette; 
Ital.  'castagnetta ;  Port  castanheta,  from  ItaL 
castagna;  Sp.  castana ;  Lat  castanea  =  • 


boil,  bojf;  pout,  J6%1:  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -t. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    - ti on.  -sion  =  shun :  -tion.    «ion  =  zhu n.     -tious.  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del 
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castanospermum— caster 


CASTANETS. 


chestnut,  from  the  resemblance  in  shape  to 
chestnuts.)  A  small,  slightly  concave,  spoon- 
shaped  instrument  of  ivory  or  hard-wood,  of 
which  a  pair  are  fastened 
to  the  thumb  and  beaten 
together  with  the  middle 
finger.  Castanets  were  used 
by  the  virgins  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  hymns  sung 
111  honour  of  Diana.  They 
are  used  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Moors  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  their  dances 
and  guitars.  They  are  known  also  in  India 
and  Java. 

"  Shame  !  shame  !  to  treat  a  feeble  woman  thus  1 
Be  you  but  kind,  I  will  do  all  things  for  you. 
I  am  ready  now,— give  me  my  ciutaneU.' 

LongfeUav :  The  ftpanith  Student,  II  11. 
"  Tliis  use  of  castanets,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
indeed  the  whole  idea  of  this  song  or  song-dance  of 
women  without  men.   is  foreign  to  Homer."— Glad- 
stone :  Homeric  Synchronism,  pt.  L,  ch.  iv.,  p.  116. 

cas  tan  6-sper  mum,  s.  [Or.  Ka.<rra.vov 
(kastanon)  —  a  chestnut ;  virtpna.  (sperma)  =  a 
seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  so  named  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  the  edible 
chestnuts  of  Europe.  It  comprises  only  one 
species,  and  belongs  to  the  papilionaceous 
section  of  leguminous  plants.  It  is  found  at 
Moreton  Bay,  in  Queensland,  Australia,  where 
it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
'feet.  The  pea-like  flowers  are  produced  in 
racemes,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
The  fruit  is  a  pendulous  cylindrical  pod,  six 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  tapering  to  both 
ends.  It  generally  contains  four  seeds,  rather 
larger  than  chestnuts,  which  are  roasted  and 
eaten,  but  are  far  inferior  to  the  European 
chestnut,  and  have  an  astringent  taste. 

»  cas'-tan-jf,  s.    [CHESTNUT. ] 

"Castany  (Chttteyne,  P.)  frute  or  tr*.  Cattanta." — 
Prompt.  Pan. 

cast'-a-way,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  cast,  and  away.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Rejected  as  worthless,  use- 
less. 

"  We  only  prize,  pamper,  and  exalt  this  vassal  and 
•lave  of  di-iith  :  or  only  remember,  at  our  castaway 
leisure,  the  imprisoned  immortal  »oul."— Raleigh  : 
But. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  rejected  or  forsaken  by  God,  a  repro- 
bate. 

"  Neither  given  any  leave  to  search  in  particular 
who  are  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  cast- 
a  wins  "—Hooker. 

2.  One  forsaken  or  abandoned  by  man. 

"  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  head. 

And  call  us— orphans,  wretches,  casr-aways  I " 

Shakesp. :  Richard  111.,  ii.  2. 

*cas-tayne,  s.    [CHESTNUT.] 

caste,  *.  [Pr.  caste ;  Sp.  &  Port,  casta  =  a  race, 
lineage,  from  Lat.  castus  =  pure,  chaste.] 

1.  Literally  :  An  hereditary  class  of  society 
in  India,  the  members  of  which  are  theoreti- 
cally equal  in  rank,  and,  as  a  rule,  follow  the 
same  profession  or  occupation.  Formerly  it 
was  customary  to  add  "and  in  Egypt;"  but 
the  late  Dr.  Birch  (1813-85),  a  distinguished 
Egyptologist,  said  that  the  Egyptians,  strictly 
speaking,  had  not  castes,  though  the  son  often 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  father.  Caste 
must  therefore  be  viewed  in  connection  with 
India  alone.  There  it  sprung  primarily  from 
the  distinction  of  ethnological  race  and  from 
conquest. 

The  aborigines  of  India  seem  to  have  been 
Turanians.  In  pre-historic  times  a  second  in- 
flux of  Turanians  appears  to  have  taken  place, 
the  new  comers  conquering  the  old  inhabit- 
ants or  driving  them  to  the  hills  and  jungles. 
Thus  were  produced  two  classes,  what  may 
be  called  Turanian  caste  people  and  Turanian 
outcasts.  Next,  but  still  at  a  remote  period 
of  antiquity,  say  1700  B.C.,  or  even  earlier,  an 
Aryan  people  from  central  Asia  invaded  the 
land,  and  after  a  struggle,  continued  for  many 
centuries,  became  dominant  nearly  every- 
where. Long  before  this  conquest  was  effected , 
three  occupations  among  them  had  hardened 
into  castes  the  Brahmans  or  Priests,  the 
Kshetriyas  or  Warriors,  and  the  Vaisyas  or 
Merchants.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
our  own  time  there  go  out  in  numbers  from 
England  the  representatives  of  these  three 
castes,  and  of  these  only— Brahmans  (chap- 
lains and  missionaries),  Kshetriyas  (officers  mid 
soldiers),  and  Vaisyas  (merchants),  irtizans 
and  labourers  cannot  afford  to  50,  and  the 


fourth  Hindoo  caste,  that  of  the  Sudras,  or 
Artizans  and  Labourers,  was  constituted 
mainly  of  the  Turanian  caste-people,  while 
the  Pariahs  and  other  outcasts  and  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  hills  and  the  jungles  are  the  older 
Turanian  aborigines.  When  the  real  origin  of 
the  four  leading  castes  and  the  outcasts  be- 
yond the  pale  had  been  forgotten,  the  Brah- 
mans attempted  to  base  the  structure  of 
society  on  what  was  Alleged  to  be  divine 
revelation.  It  was  gravely  asserted  that  the 
Brahmans  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Supreme  God  to  instruct  men,  the  Kshetriyas 
from  his  arms  to  defend  them,  the  Vaisyas 
from  his  stomach  to  feed  them,  and  the 
Sudras  from  his  feet  to  serve  them. 

Booddhism  did  its  best  to  destroy  caste,  but 
after  a  struggle  of  about  1,250  years  (say  from 
500  B.C.  to  750  A.D.),  during  1,000  years  of 
which  (from  B.C.  250  to  A.D.  750)  itwas  victo- 
rious, it  had  to  quit  the  field.  [BOODDHISM.] 
For  the  next  300  years  caste  was  dominant 
and  tyrannical  in  a  high  degree.  Then  the 
Mussulman  conquest  began  to  break  its 
power.  Now  Anglo-Indian  influences,  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  social,  are  sapping  its 
authority,  especially  at  the  Presidency  seats. 
It  was  an  unintentional  interference  with 
caste  law  which  produced  the  Sepoy  mutinies 
and  war  of  1857  and  1858,  though  the  Moham- 
medans joined  in  the  outbreak  from  other 
motives. 

Through  the  long  ages  during  which  Indian 
caste  has  existed,  the  original  four  castes  have 
split  into  an  immense  multitude,  and  at 
present  in  almost  any  locality  from  100  to  200 
may  be  met  with.  Different  castes  refuse  to 
eat  together  or  to  intermarry,  and  as  a  rule 
they  follow  hereditary  occupations,  but  nature 
is  often  too  powerful  for  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary restrictions.  [ARYAN,  BRAHMANISM, 
EURASIAN,  MUTINY,  MISSION.] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  distinct  rank  or  class  of 
society,  especially  if  it  shut  its  ranks  against 
the  ingress  of  strangers. 

1  Caste  and  rank  are  not  the  same,  though 
in  many  cases  they  interpenetrate  and  sup- 
port each  other.  The  man  of  highest  rank  in 
India  is  the  Governor-General,  who  takes 
precedence  even  of  the  highest  Hindoo  Rajahs 
(kings) ;  but  by  caste  law  he  is  an  outcast, 
not  higher  than  a  Pariah.  The  relations  be- 
tween white  and  dark  men,  specially  if  the 
latter  be  negroes,  are  essentially  caste  rela- 
tions. The  generality  of  Europeans  or  Ameri- 
cans would  never  think  of  legally  intermarry- 
ing with  negresses,  regarding  them  as  doomed 
by  their  colour  to  be  for  ever  the  inferiors  of 
the  white  man.  The  hereditary  nobility  of 
Britain  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  caste, 
despite  their  legislative  privileges  ;  one  born 
a  commoner  can  be  created  a  nobleman,  but 
no  Sudra  can,  by  any  process  of  creation 
known  to  man,  be  made  a  Brahman. 

"  But  to  lie  subjugated  by  an  inferior  caste  was  a 
degradation  beyond  all  other  degradation.  .  ."— Macau- 
lay:  HM.  Eng..  ch.  ix. 

"  Her  manners  had  not  that  rei>ose 
Which  stamps  the  ca»te  of  Vere  de  Vere." 

Tennyson  :  Lady  Clara.  Vere  de  Vere. 

•[[  Caste  Christians :  Hindoo  converts  who 
have  not  been  required  at  baptism  to  sur- 
render their  castes.  The  converts  of  the  great 
missionary,  Christian  Frederick  Swartz,  who 
laboured  in  India  from  1750  to  1798,  and  those 
of  many  of  his  successors,  were  caste  Christ- 
ians ;  but  the  great  majority  of  modern  Pro- 
testant missionaries  insist  on  caste  being 
renounced  at  baptism ;  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  permit  it 
to  be  retained. 

*cast'  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [An  improper  for- 
mation from  cast,  v.]  Cast. 

"  When  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  tho'  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  msletl  slough  and  fresh  legerity." 

Shakes  p. :  Henry  V.,  IT.  1. 

t  c&,s  tel  Ian,  *  cas  tel  laine,  *  oas-tel- 
ein,  s.  [O.  Sp.  castellano  ;  O.  Fr.  castellain; 
Fr.  chdteUiin  ;  Ital.  castellano ;  Sp.  cantellan, 
from  Lat.  caxtellanus  =  pertaining  to  a  castle  ; 
castellum  =  a  castle,  a  fort  ;  dimin.  of  castrum 
=  a  fortified  place.  ]  The  governor  or  con- 
stable of  a  castle. 

"Of  this  castell  was  cas'ellaine  Ekla." — Oower : 
Conf.  Amant..  i.  184. 

"  These  are  the  rights  which  belong  to  Robert  Fitz- 
walter.  caitettan  of  London."— Blount :  Ancient  Ten- 
ures, p.  116. 

*  cas-tel -lan-y,  s.    [Low  Lat.,  Ital.,  &  Sp. 

castellan ia ;  Fr.  chdtellenie,  from  castellanus  * 


pertaining  to  a  castle  ;  castellum  =  a  castle, 
a  fort. ]  The  lordshi p  or  j urisdUtion  appertain- 
ing to  a  castle.  (Kelltam.) 

cas'-tSl-la-ted,  a.  [Low  Lat.  castellatus,  pa. 
par.  of  castello  =  to  fortify  ;  castellum, »  a  cas- 
tle, a  fort.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Enclosed  with  a  building. 

2.  Arch.  :  Furnished  with  battlements  and 
turrets  us  the  old  castles. 

*  cas-tel-la'-tion,  s.     [Low   Lat.    castellatio, 

from  cast-ello  —  to  fortify  ;  castillum  —  a  fort, 
a  castle.]  The  act  of  fortifying  or  making 
into  a  castle. 

*  cas-tel  le,  s.    [CASTLE,  s.j 

1.  A  castle. 

2.  A  large  cistern.    (Halliwell.) 

cas  -tcl  lite,  s.    [Fr.  castellit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Titanite.  It  is  a  mono- 
clinic  mineral,  of  a  vitreous,  somewhat  adaman- 
tine lustre,  and  a  wine-yellow  to  wax-yellow 
colour.  Hardness,  5'5 — 6  0  ;  sp.  gr.,  3-150. 
It  occurs  in  the  phonolite  of  Holeukluk 
Mountain,  and  in  Sollodiz.  (Dana.) 

*  cas-tel  man,  s.    [  Mid.  Eng.  castel,  and  man.] 

A  castellan,  a  governor  of  a  castle.     (Scotch.) 

"  Gift  aiie  burges  do  ane  fau't  to  ony  cast  el  man,  he 
•all  seik  law  of  him  within  burgh.  Ley.  Burg.,  c.  49." 
—Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  64. 

cas-tel-nau'-dite,  s.     [Named  after  a  min- 
eralogist, M.  de  Castelnau.    (L'Institut,  1853. 
p.  78.). J 
Min. :  The  same  as  XENOTIME  (q.v.). 

*  cast'-en,  v.  &  JM.  par.    [CAST,  v.] 

"  Dyverse  men  divers  Ullages  seyde, 
The  argumeiites  cast  en  up  and  down.* 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,631-1 

cast  -er,  *  cast-ere,  *  cast'  or,  s.  [CAST,  v.] 
I.  Generally : 

I.  One  who  casts  or  throws  anything. 

"  If  with  this  throw  the  strongest  caster  vie, 
Still,  further  still,  I  bid  the  discus  fly. ' 

Pop»;  Homer;  iw .</,««'/  viii.  ML 

t  2.  One  who  calculates  or  casts  up  ac- 
counts. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  One  who  casts    nativities,  a   fortune- 
teller. 

"  In  licnesse  of  a  deuynour  and  of  a  fals  castere."— 
Wycliffe  :  Proiterbs,  xxiii.  7. 

"  Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a  caster  of  fortunate 
figures,  what  might  he  not  get  by  his  predictions?"— 
Addison. 

(2)  A  gambler ;  one  addicted  to  throwing 
dice. 

"  The  jovial  cotter's  set,  and  seven  's  the  nick, 
Or— done !— a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick." 

Kyron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Kemeiaert, 
(S)  Metal. :  One  who  makes  castings. 
"  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  issued  an  order,  ex- 
emptiug  from   military  service  all  printers,  and  all 
persons  immediately  connected  with  printing,  such  as 
casters  of  type,  and  the  like."— B.tckle:   aittory  <tf 
Civilization  in  England,  vot  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  A  small  box  in  which  dice  are  shaken, 
and  out  of  which  they  are  cast. 

(2)  A  small  vessel  or  cruet  with  a  perforated 
top,  used  for  sprinkling  pepper,  spices,  &c. 
[  PEPPER-CASTER.  ] 

(3)  A  stand  for   such    vessels   or  cruets. 
(Webster.) 

(4)  A  small  wheel   attached  to  the  legs  of 
various  articles  of  furniture,  the  axis  of  which 
is  fixed  to  a  swivel,  that  it  may  move  more 
easily  in  any  direction. 

"...  even  the  big  Mrs.  Bagswash  rolled  herself  into 
the  halt,  like  a  fillet,  of  veal  upon  castors,  to  do  me 
honour."— Theodore  Hook :  Gilbert  Ourney,  voL  i.,  ch.  v. 

caster-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  adapted  to 
rotnte  on  its  axis  in  the  stock  in  which  it  is 
journaled,  and  with  the  stock  itself  rotating 
on  a  vertical  axis,  according  to  the  direction 
of  propulsion  of  the  carriage  or  article  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  caster-wheel  is 
used  as  a  support  to  the  front  parts  of  ma- 
chines, such  as  harvesters,  gang-ploughs, 
spading,  digging,  excavating,  and  ploughing 
machines,  to  enable  them  to  be  steered  or  to 
turn  short  around  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
(Knight.) 

cas'  tor,  ceV-ter,  gheV-ter, s.  [A.S.'ceoster, 
from  Lat.  castrum  —  a  tent ;  in  pi.  =a  camp.] 
A  termination  of  the  names  of  many  places  in 
England,  as  Doncasttr,  Cirencester,  Chichester, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  .voli,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so.  co  -  e.   ey  =  a.   qu  =  Uw. 
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•bowing  that  at  one  time  a  Roman  camp  was 
there  pitched. 

•  cas-tl-f  I-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Low  Lat.  castificatio 
*=  a  making  chaste ;  castifico  =  to  make 
chaste  ;  castiis  =  chaste  ;  facio  <•  to  make.] 
Chasteness,  purity,  chastity. 

"  Let  no  mi]  .art  spirit  defile  the  virgin  purities  and 
eattijicationivl  the  soul."— Up.  Taylor:  Serm.  at  Uolden 
Grove,  1653,  p.  22«. 

Cas'-tl  gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  castigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
castigo  =  to  chasten,  chastise  ;  properly,  to 
make  chaste  or  pure,  from  wstus  =  chaste, 
pure.] 

1.  Of  material  things : 

*  (1)  To  make  pure,  to  free  from  anything 
hurtful  or  impeding,  to  amend,  to  correct. 

"These  lower  powers  are  worn,  and  wearied  out,  by 
the  toilsome  exercise  of  drag'-'ing  alxmt  and  managing 
such  a  load  of  flesh  ;  whereof  being  so  castifl'Ueil,  they 
are  duly  attempered  to  the  more  easy  body  of  air 
again."— Olanville :  Pre-extttence  of  Soult,  ch.  riv. 

(2)  To  chastise,  to  chasten,  to  punish. 

2.  Of  immaterial  things :  To  correct,  chasten. 

"  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on. 
To  cattigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  A  them,  Iv.  3. 

cSs'-ti-ga-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CASTIGATE,  v.] 

cis -ti-ga-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CASTI- 
GATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  chastising  or  cor- 
recting ;  castigation. 

cas-tl-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  castigatio  =  a  chas- 
tening, a  chastising  ;  castigo  =  to  chasten.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  making  pure,  or  correcting  ; 
emendation,  remedy. 

"  The  ancients  had  these  conjectures  touching  these 
floods  and  conflagrations,  so  as  to  frame  them  into  an 
hypothesis  for  the  castigation  of  the  excesses  of  gene- 
ration, "—fate. 

2.  A  punishment,  chastening,  or  correction. 
(Lit.  £fig.) 

"Their  cattigntinnt  were  accompanied  with  encou- 
ragements ;  which  care  was  taken  to  keep  me  from 
looking  upon  as  mere  compliments."— Boyle. 

3.  Penance,  discipline. 

"  This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty  ;  fasting  and  prayer. 
Much  cattigation,  exercise  devout " 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

C&S  -tl-ga-tor,  s.    [Lat  castiqator  =  (1)  one 
who  chastises,  (2)  one  who  improves  or  cor- 
rects ;  castigo  —  (1)  to  chastise,  (2) to  correct.] 
1.  Gen. :  One  who  castigates  or  chastises. 

*  2.   Spec. :   One  who  corrects  or  amends 
faults. 

"  The  Latin  castigatnr  hath  observed,  that  the  Dutch 
copy  is  corrupted  and  faul  ty  here."— BarneveU ;  Apology 
mth  Marginall  Cattigationt  (1618),  F.  ii.  b. 

Cas'-tl-ga-tor-ir,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  castigatorius 
=  pertaining  to  castigation  ;  castigo  =  to 
chastise.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  castigation  or  punishment,  punitive. 

"  There  were  other  ends  of  penalties  inflicted,  either 
probatory,  catrigatory,  or  exemplary."  —  Bramhull 
again  r  ffobbet. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  instrument  of  punish- 
ment for  scolds  ;  a  ducking-stool. 

"For  which  offence  she  fa  common  scold]  may  be 
indicted:  and.  if  convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be 
placed  in  a  certain  engine  of  correction  called  the  tre- 
backet,  mxtiqa'ory.  or  cucking-stool,  which  in  the 
Saxon  language  is  said  to  signify  the  scolding  stool."— 
Blackttine:  Comment.,  bk.iv.,  c.  IS. 

Gas-tile,  s.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  Castilia,  a  pro- 
vince of  Spain.] 

A.  As  snbst. :  The  district  mentioned  in  the 
etymology. 

B.  As  adj. :    Made  at,  or  imported  from 
Castile. 

Castile-soap,  s.  A  kind  of  fine,  highly- 
purified  soap,  originally  made  in  Castile,  from 
olive-oil  and  soda. 

C&S-tll'-I-an.  s.  *  a.  [Eng.  Castil(e);  -ian; 
in  Sp.  Castellano.] 

A.  As  sitbstantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Castile. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Castile. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Castile. 

Castilian-furnace,  s. 

Metallurgy:  A  lead-smelting  furnace  in- 
vented by  an  Englishman  called  Goundry, 
but  which  was  first  used  in  Spain.  Its  chief 
peculiarity  is  the  arrangement  for  running  off 


a  constant  stream  of  slag  for  future  treatment, 
the  slag  running  into  cast-iron  wagons,  which 
succeed  each  other  as  their  predecessors  be- 
come filled.  (Ure.) 

cas-tll-lite,  ».    [In  Pr.  castillit.] 

Min. :  A  foliated  mineral  of  metallic  lustre, 
hardness  8,  and  sp.  gr.  5'18t>—5-241.  Compos. : 
Sulphur,  25-65;  copper,  41-11;  zinc,  12-09; 
lead,  1004;  silver,  4-64;  and  iron,  e  49.  It 
occurs  in  Mexico.  (Dana.) 

cas-til  lo'-a,  *.  [From  Sp.  Castilia,  an  ancient 
kingdom  in  Spain.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Artocarpa- 
ceae.  Castilloa  elustica  contains  a  milky  juice, 
from  which  caoutchouc  is  made. 

cast  -ing,  *  cast  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[CAST,  V.] 

A.  At  pres.  par.  :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 
"  Machometus  was  a  wonderfel  man  and  fer  cattynge." 

Tremta,  vi.  23. 
"  Like  to  caning  bees  so  rising  up  in  swarms." 

Drayton  :  Polyolbian. 

»  B.  As  adj. :  Flexible. 

"  Cattynge  as  a  bowe ;  flexibilis.  vt  Arcut  meui  nt 
feiibttit,  an"  velecastynge."— CathoL  Anglican. 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  throwing  anything. 

(2)  That  which  is  cast. 

IF  Used  in  the  plural  for  old  clothes,  cast- 
clothes  =  the  perquisite  of  a  nurse  or  waiting- 
maid.  (Scotch.) 

"Another  said,  O  gin  she  had  but  milk. 
Then  sud  she  gae  frae  head  to  foot  in  silk. 
With  cattiiigt  rare  and  a  gueed  nourice  fee, 
To  nurse  the  king  of  Elfin's  heir  Fizzee." 

Rou  :  llelenore,  p.  S3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  forecasting,  forethought. 

*  (2)  A  contrivance,  a  plan,  an  arrangement. 

"  Distributio  is  that  useful  catting  of  all  rooms  for 
office,  entertainment,  or  pleasure."— Sir  H.  Vfotton: 
Element!  of  Architecture. 

(3)  The  act  or  process  of  computing  or  add- 
ing up  figures,  accounts,  &c. 

*  (4)  The  act  or  science  of  divination. 

*  (5)  The  act  of  vomiting,  vomit 

"  The  hound  turnyde  agen  to  his  catty  ng,  and  a  so  we 
is  waischen  in  walewing  in  fenne."—  Wycliffe:  2  St. 
Peter,  ii.  22. 

IL  Technically:     . 

1.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  The  act  of  forming  metal  in  a  mould. 

If  It  is  believed  that  the  art  of  shaping 
metal  by  the  hammer,  chisel,  and  graver  is 
older  than  that  of  casting  it  in  a  melted  state 
in  a  mould.  But  casting  is  of  very  consider- 
able antiquity,  thus  the  golden  calf  made  by 
Aaron  was  first  "molten,"  i.e.,  melted  and 
then  graved  (Exod.  xxxii.  4,  24),  and  the  brass 
(copper  or  bronze)  vessels  for  Solomon's 
temple  were  also  cast  (1  Kings  vii.  46,  47). 
Cast-iron  statues  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
about  A.D.  120,  but  nothing  else  of  cast-iron 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  classic  times. 
About  A.D.  1709  John  Thomas,  a  Welsh  boy, 
devised  an  effective  method  of  casting  iron, 
and  he  and  his  master  successfully  carried 
out  the  process  (which  was  long  kept  a  secret) 
at  Coalbrookdale.  It  is  now  one  of  the  great 
industries  in  Britain,  and  other  manufactur- 
ing countries  possessed  of  coal  and  ironstone. 
[FOUNDING.] 

"After  this  manner  be  made  the  ten  t««e8  ;  all  of 
them  had  one  catting,  one  measure,  and  one  size."— 
1  Kingt  vii.  3".  • 

"...  everything  betokens  great  perfection  in  the 
catting  of  metals  during  the  bronze  period."— Kemble: 
Sara  Feralet,  p.  54. 

(2)  That  which  is  cast  in  a  mould. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  : 

(1)  The  act  of  moulting. 

"  The  catting  of  the  skin  is.  by  the  ancients,  com- 
pared to  the  Breaking  of  the  secundine,  or  cawl,  but 
not  rightly ;  for  that  were  to  make  every  catting  of  the 
skin  a  new  birth."— Bacon :  Natural  t  experimental 
Bittory. 

(2)  The  cast  feathers,  excrements  of  hawks, 
to. 

3.  Bee-keeping  :  A  swarm.    [CAST,  «.,  B.  5.] 

4.  Building :  A  coating  of  lime  or  plaster. 

5.  Joinery :  The  bending  of  the  surfaces  of 
a  piece  of  wood  from  their  original  position, 
either  by  weights,  or  by  unequal  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

6.  Sculpture :  The  taking  casts  of  impres- 
sions of  figures,  busts,  medals,  Ate. 


7.  Pottery  :  The  act  of  stamping  clay  ware. 
Delicate   objects,   which    cannot   be   readily 
moulded  by  pressing  the  clay  into  the  mould, 
are  cast  by  the  following  process.    The  plaster 
mould  being  closed,  the  slip  or  creamy  clay 
is  poured  in,  and  the  portion  nearest  to  the 
mould  becomes  hardened  by  the  absorption 
of  the  water  by  the  mould.    The  fluid  portion 
is  then  poured  out,  and  the  mould  partially 
dried.    A  second  filling  of  slip  yields  another 
coating,  and  the  process  is  repeated  as  often 
as  may  be   necessary  to  give  the   required 
thickness  to  the  casting.    (Knight.) 

8.  Theat. :   The  assigning  of  parts  in  a  play. 
(Webster.) 

If  Casting  is  used  in  combination  with  many 
prepositions,  as  a  casting  away,  a  casting  off, 
ic.,  for  the  meanings  of  all  which  see  the 
corresponding  uses  of  the  verb. 

Casting  of  the  heart :  A  mode  of  divination 
used  in  Orkney. 

"  They  have  a  charm  also  whereby  they  try  if  per 
sons  be  in  a  decay  or  not,  and  if  they  will  die  thereof ; 
which  they  call  Catting  of  the  Heart."— Brand :  Orkn,, 
p.  62. 

•  casting-bottle,  s.    A  bottle  for  cast- 
ing or  sprinkling  perfume. 

"  Call  for  your  catting-bottle."—AU>umat.,  0.  PI.,  vlL 

casting-box,  s. 

Founding:  A  flask  containing  the  mould. 
[FLASK.] 

casting-ladle,  s. 

Founding  :  An  iron  vessel  with  handles  for 
conveying  molten  metal  from  the  cupola  and 
pouring  it  into  the  mould. 

casting-net,  s.  A  net  thrown  into  the 
water  and  moved  along  so  as  to  sweep  the 
bottom. 

"  Catting-nttt  did  rivers'  bottoms  sweep." 

llity  :  I  irgil ;  Oeoryic  i. 

casting-press,  s. 

Founding :  A  press  in  which  metal  is  cast 
under  pressure,  as  in  the  car- wheel  press. 

casting-shop,  s.  That  part  of  a  foundry 
or  factory  where  castings  are  made. 

"  .  .  .he  was  carrying  some  lead  from  one  part  of 
the  yard  to  the  catting  lhap, . .  ."—Daily  Newt,  Jail,  t, 

casting-slab,  s. 

Glass-manufacture :  The  flat  piece  on  which 
the  metal  is  poured  in  making  plate-glass ;  the 
casting-table. 

casting-table,  s. 

Glass  manufacture  :  The  table  in  a  plate-glass 
factory  upon  which  the  molten  glass  is  poured 
from  the  cuvette,  and  rolled  to  a  thickness  by 
a  roller  which  rests  upon  the  marginal  ledgea 
of  the  table,  whose  height  determines  the 
thickness  of  the  plate. 

casting  up,  s.  A  casting  or  calculating 
of  the  future. 

"  All  was  pure  within :  no  fell  remorse. 
Nor  anxious  cattingt-up  of  what  might  be, 
Alarm'd  his  peaceful  bosom."       Blair :  Craw. 

casting-voice,  casting-vote,  s.    Tin, 

deciding  vote  ;  that  given  by  the  chairman  01 
president  of  any  assembly  when  the  votes  for 
and  against  any  proposition  are  equal. 

"  Not  many  years  ago,  it  so  happened,  that  a  col  .let 
had  the  ciutiag  note  for  the  life  of  a  criminal,  which  he 
very  graciously  gave  on  the  merciful  side."— A  Milan. 
Travels  in  Italy. 

"  Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale  ... 
In  this  fad  state,  your  doubtful  choice 
Would  never  have  the  dating  voice." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  SO*. 

casting-weight,  s.  A  weight  which 
turns  a  scale  when  exactly  balanced. 

cas  -tie  (t  silent),  *  cas  teL  *  cas-telle, 
"kas-tel,  *  cas-tyl,  s.  &  a.  [Da.  kastel; 
Fr.  castel;  Ital.  castello ;  Sp.  Castillo;  Lat. 
castettum,  dirain.  of  castrum  =  a  fort.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

» 1.  A  village. 

"  Go  ye  into  the  castel  which  it  ayens  you."—  Wye- 
liffe  :  Luke  x  ix.  30. 

•  2.  A  tent ;  in  the  pi.  =  a  camp.     (Com- 
pare the  similar  use  of  the  Latin  castrum  and 
castra.) 

"  And  tho  fellen  doun  In  middis  of  her  cattelt."— 
Wycliffe :  Pt.  Ixxvli.  28. 

•  3.  A  strongly-built  car  or  tower  borne  on 
the  backs  of  elephants. 

"  He  tnakethe  certeyn  men  of  annes  for  to  gon  up 
Into  rattrllrt  of  tree  .  .  .  that  craftily  ben  sett  up  on 
the  olifantes  bakke*."— JTuuiuievtUe,  p.  191. 


boll,  bo"^;  pout,  jo%l;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian, -tian  -  shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -cioos, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -tie,  &c.  -  bel,  tel. 
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castle— castory 


•  4.  A  small  tower  or  raised  part  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship.    [FORECASTLE.] 

"  The  toppe  cattellet  he  stuffede  with  toyelys." 

Murtt  Arthure.  3.616. 

•  5.  A  small  species  of  helmet. 

Staud  fast  and  wear  a  cattle  on  thy  head." 
t/j.  :  Tro 


oilut,  v.  1 

6.   A  movable   wooden   tower,   used  in 


"  In  that  same  tre  cartel  weren  maked  stages  thre." 
Hir  Ferumbrat,  3.245. 

7.  A  fortified  building,  a  fortress. 

T  The  oldest  castles  of  which  remains  still 
exist  in  England—  such  as  Richborough  Castle, 
in  Kent  -are  of  Roman  origin.  Others  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  these,  like  Conins- 
borough  or  Conisbrough,  in  Yorkshire,  may 
be  British.  There  follow  next  Saxon  castles 
like  Costleton,  in  Derbyshire.  Rochester  and 
many  other  castles  are  Norman.  Then  follow 
more  modern  stone  and  brick  castles  between 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Henry  VII. 

"  He  gadered  kiiyghtes  and  bulde  caitellet." 

Trevita,  1.  89. 

H  Chess:  A  piece  shaped  like  a  tower, 
otherwise  called  a  Rook  (q.v.). 

f  Castles  in  the  air  :  Mere  empty,  visionary 
projects. 

"  These  were  but  like  outlet  in  the  air,  and  in  men's 
fancies  vainly  Imagined."—  Raleigh  :  Hitt.  of  the  Wdrld. 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compounds). 

IF  Obvious  compounds  :  Castle-barber,  castle- 
bell,  castle-ditch,  castle-gate,  castle-hall,  castle- 
roof,  castle-turret,  castle-wall. 

castle-builder,  .-•. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  builder  of  a  castle. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  builds  castles  in  the  air  ; 
who  forms  imaginary  ideas  and  pictures. 

"The  poets—  are  the  greatest  cattle  builderi  in  the 
world."—  Student,  i.  22S. 

castle-building,  s. 

1.  lit.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  building  a 
castle. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  building  castles 
In  the  air.  or  of  forming  fauciful  projects  and 
pictures. 

"  Cattle-building,  or  the  science  of  aerial  architec- 
ture, ii  of  much  too  vague  a  nature  to  be  comprehended 
In  a  concise  regular  definition  :  but,  for  the  sake  of 
custom  and  method,  I  define  it  to  be  the  craft  of  erect- 
ing baseless  fabricks  in  the  aif,  and  peopling  then 

tod 

133. 

castle-court,  s.    The  court  of  a  castle. 

"  And  man  and  guard  the  cattle-court." 

Scott  :  The  Lord  of  the  lilet,  V.  2?. 

castle-crowned,  a.  Crowned  or  sur- 
mounted with  a  castle. 

"  It  was  my  chance  In  walking  all  alone, 
The  ancient  anile-crowned  hill  to  scale." 

Mir.  for  Mag.,  p.  77«. 

*  castle-guard,  *  castle  gard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  guard  of  a  castle. 

2.  Old  Law  :  A  kind  of  tenure  by  which  the 
tenant  was  bound  to  defend  his  lord's  castle. 
[CASTLE-WARD,  *.,  2.) 

"One  species  of  knight-service  was  caMeguard, 
differing  from  it  in  nothing,  but  that  whoever  held  by 
that  tenure,  performed  his  service  within  the  realm, 
and  without  limitation  to  any  certain  term."—  Lord 
Lytlleton. 

*  castle-man,  s.    A  castellan  ;  the  con- 
stable of  a  castle. 

*  castle-soap,  s.    [CASTILE-SOAP.] 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  desiring  me  to 
write  upon  the  preseutdutieson  Cattle-leap."—  Additon. 

*  castle  town,  *  castelltun,  s.    A  for- 
tified town. 

"  lie  was  neb  an  cattelltun." 

Orm.ulu.rn,  17,918. 

*  castle-ward,  *  castcl  wart,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  same  as  CASTLE-GUARD 


with  iirojKT  notional  inhabitants  for  the  employment 
ami  improvement  of  the  understanding."— Student,  i. 


"The  caatlwirtit  on  the  uiarche  " 
Wyntoun  :  Chronicle,  VIII.  xxxvili.  1». 

2.  Old  Law  :  An  imposition  laid  upon  such 
of  the  king's  subjects  as  dwell  within  a  certain 
compass  of  any  castle,  toward  the  maintenance 
of  such  as  watch  and  ward  the  castle.  (Cowel.) 

*  castle-work,  '  castclwerk,  s.  For- 
tifications, battlements. 

"A  cite  nobul  enclosed  comelich*  abonte  with  fyu 
caiteltatrk."  William  of  i'^erne,  2,21». 

cas  -tie  (t  silent),  v.i.    [CASTLE,  «.] 

Chess:  By  a  certain  move,  to  protect  the 
king  with  the  castle  or  rook,  the  latter  being 
moved  to  the  side  of  the  king,  which  is  then 
placed  on  the  square  on  the  other  side. 


cas   tied  (t  silent),  a.    [CASTLE,  s.] 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  with  castles. 
"  The  horses'  neighing  by  the  wind  is  blown, 

And  castled  elephants  o'erlook  the  town." 

Dryden  :  Aurungtebe.  I  L 

2.  Fortilied,  embattled. 

"  He  fought  the  Moors, -and,  in  their  fall. 
City  and  tower  and  cattled  wall 
Were  his  estate." 
Longfellow :  Trarulatioru ;  Coplat  de  Manrique. 

*  cas'-tle-rjf  (t  silent),  s.    [Eng.  castle,  and 
•ry  (q.v.).]    The  government  of  a  castle. 

"The  said  Roliert  and  his  heirs  ought  to  be  and  are 
chief  Iwnner  liearers  of  London  in  fee,  for  the  cattelru, 
which  lie  and  his  ancestors  have,  of  Baynards  castle 
in  the  said  city."— Blount :  Anc.  Tenures,  p.  116. 

cast-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  castelet;  Ital.  castelletto, 
diminutive  of  Fr.  custel  =  a  castle.]  A  little 
castle. 

"There  was  in  it  a  cattlet  of  stone  and  brick.'— 
Letand:  Itinerary. 

*  cast  -ling  (1),   s.      [Eng.  cast,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.]     Anything  born  before  its  time ; 
an  abortion. 

"  We  should  rather  rely  upon  the  urine  of  a  cattling't 
bladder,  a  resolution  of  cral»'  eyes,  or  a  second  distil- 
lation of  urine,  as  Heliuout  hath  commended."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

cas   tlirig  (2)  (t  silent),  s.  &  a.    [CASTLE,  v.] 

A.  As  svbst. :   The  act  of  performing  the 
operation  in  chess,  described  in  CASTLE,  v. 

B.  As  adj. :  Performing  such  an  operation. 

cast'-ni-a,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  Lat. 
castanea  (q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hawk-moths,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Castniidse  (q.v.).  The  best- 
known  species  is  Castnia  Licus,  which  is 
South  American. 

cast-  ni'-i  dee,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  castnia, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hawk-moths  (Sphin- 
gides),  one  of  those  connecting  the  tribe  with 
the  Butterflies.  Swainson  and  Shuckard  call 
them  Moth  Sphinxes,  and  say  that  they  fly 
with  great  rapidity  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
None  are  British.  [CASTNIA.] 

cas  tock,  cas  tack,  cas'-toc,  s.     [CAS- 

TACK.] 

1.  The  core  or  pith  of  a  stalk  of  colewort  or 
cabbage. 

2.  The  stems  or  "  roots  "  themselves. 

"There's  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 
An'  aittockt  in  Strathbogie." 

A  Scotch  Song. 

cas'-tor  (1),  s.  [In  Fr.,  Sp.,  &Port.  castor;  Ital. 
castoro ;  from  Lat.  castor;  Gr.  /cacrroop  (kastor) 
=  a  beaver.  From  Sansc.  kasttiri  =  musk.] 

A.  As  substantive. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1   A  beaver. 

"  Like  hunted  carton,  conscious  of  their  store, 
Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bring. ' 
Dryden  :  Annul  JJirabilit,  xxv. 

t  2.  A  hat  made  of  the  fur  of  a  beaver  ;  a 
silk  hat.  (Slang.) 

"  Making  diligent  use  of  his  triangular  castor  to 
produce  a  circulation  in  the  close  air."— Cooper  :  Latt 
of  the  Mohicant,  ch.  ii. 

3   A  heavy  milled  cloth  for  overcoats. 

II.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Sciuromorphic  rodents, 
typical  of  the  family  Castoridse,  with  one  living 
species,  Castor  fiber,  the  beaver  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  the 
beaver,  or  of  beaver  cloth. 

cas'-tor  (2),  «.    [Seedef.] 

Pharm. :  An  abbreviation  of  Castoreum 
(q.v.). 

castor-bean,  s. 

Dot  :  The  bean  or  seed  of  the  Castor-oil 
plant,  Ricinus  communit,  from  which  the  oil 
is  expressed. 

castor-oil,  *. 

Pharm  :  Ricini  Oleum,  a  thick,  viscid,  pale 
oil,  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  slightly  acrid 
taste,  denving  its  popular  name  from  some 
supposed  resemblance  to  castoreum  (q.v.). 
It  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Jiwtitu 
communis,  the  Castor-oil  plant  (q.v  ).  Castor- 
oil  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  mild,  quick, 
safe  purgative,  causing  only  evacuation  of  tlie 
bowels,  and  is  used  in  cases  of  gastritis,  en- 
teritis, and  dysentery.  Castor-oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  without  the  aid  of  neat  is 
called  "  cold-drawn  castor-oil." 


Castor-oil  Plant : 

But. :  Ricinus  communit,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  Euphorbiacete,  growing  in  the  East 
Indies,  frequently  cultivated  as  au  ornamental 


CASTOR-OIL   PLANT. 

plant,  under  the  name  of  Palma  Christ!,  at- 
taining a  height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
There  are  many  varieties,  used  in  sub-tropical 
gardening  for  their  handsome  foliage. 

Cas'-t6r  (3),  s    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Kaorcop  (kastor).] 

1.  Classic  Mythol.  :  One  of  the  twin  sons  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  other  being  Pollux. 
After  their  death  they  were  placed  amongst 
the    stars,   forming   the    constellation   now 
known  as  Gemini  or  the  Twins. 

2.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  two  bright  stars  con- 
stituting the  constellation  Gemini  (the  Twins). 
It  is  a  Geminorum.    It  is  a  binary  star,  one  of 
the  two  into  which  a  telescope  resolves  it  re- 
volving around  the  other  in  about  1,000  years. 

3.  Min.  :  Castorite  (q.v.).    [PoLLUcms.] 

castor  and  pollux,  s. 

1.  Meteorol  :  A  fiery  meteor,  which  appears 
sometimes  sticking  to  a  part  of  the  ship,  in 
form  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  or  four  balls. 
When  one  is  seen  alone,  it  is  called  Helena, 
which  portends  the  severest  part  of  the  storm 
to  be  yet  behind  ;  two  are  denominated  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  sometimes  Tyndarides,  which 
portend  a  cessation  of  the  storm.  [CORPOSANT.] 

2.  Astron.  :    The  name  of  a  constellation, 
also  called  Gemini  or  the  Twins. 


CaS-toV-e'-um,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 

Pharm.  :  The  pharmacopaial  name  for  the 
peculiar  mucilaginous  substance  found  in  the 
two  inguinal  sacs  of  the  beaver.  It  is  very 
odorous,  soft,  and  almost  fluid  when  first 
taken  from  the  animal,  but  becomes  dry  and 
of  the  consistence  of  resin  It  has  au  acrid, 
bitter,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  as  a  stimulant  and  an  antispas- 
modic  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  but  now 
chiefly  by  perfumers. 

cas-  tor*  -Ic,  a.    [CASTOREUM.] 

Chem.  :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cas- 
toreum (q.v.). 

cas  tor  -i  dae,  s.pl.    [Lat.  castor  =  a  beaver  ; 
fern.  pi.  suffix  -<V«'.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rodents,  of  which  the 
Castor,  or  Beaver  is  the  typical  genus.    They 
are  of  stout  make,  possess  distinct  clavicles, 
and  have  five  toes,  those  of  the  hind  feet  being 
connected  by  a  web  or  membrane.    Genera, 
Castor  aud  Mycpotamus  (q.v.) 

2.  PaUeont.  :  No  Castoridse  have  as  yet  been 
found  earlier  than  the  Miocene.     Among  the 
genera  two  contain  animals  of  large  sire,  Tro- 
gonotherium  and  Castoroides  ;  the  former  is 
Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene,  the  latter  Post- 
Pliocene  only. 

cas  tor  in,  cas'-tor-ine,  s.     [Eng.  castor; 
sultix  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  A  crystallizable  substance  obtained 
from  castor  by  the  action  of  alcohol. 

cas'-tor-ite,  s.     [Eng.  castor  (3),  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  P  etalite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  Elba  in  attached  crystals  ;  sp.  gr.,  2-38— 
2-405.  Comp.  :  Silica,  78'01  ;  alumina,  18'86; 
lithia,  276.  (Dana.) 

cas  tors,  s.    [CASTER,  II.  2  (4).] 
*cas'-tor-y,  s.    [CASTORKUM.]    An  oil  drawn 

from  the  castoreum,  and  used  In  the  prepara- 

tion of  colours. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =  e.    ey=a.     qu  =  km 
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"  Po'isht  vvory 

Which  cunning  Craftesiimn  hatnl  hath  overlayd 
With  tayre  vermilion  or  pure  Ciutory. " 

Spenser:  F.  Q ,  II.  it  4L 

•c&s-tra-me-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
oastra  =  a  camp  ;  meta'io  =  a  measuring  ;  metor 
=to  measure.]  The  art  or  science  of  arranging 
a  camp. 

"  Between  Chadlington  and  Saresden  is  also  an  1111- 
mentioned  camp,  either  Saxon  nr  Dai.isli.  for  Imth  are 
concerned  in  thu  question  :  and  their  rantmnutation, 
even  under  the  most  practicable  and  commodious  cir- 
cumstances of  ground,  is  sometimes  ambiguous."— 
Warton :  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  M. 

"  Plunged,  nothing  loath,  into  *  sea  of  discussion, 
concerning  wars  .  .  .  and  the  rules  of  caurainetation." 
—Scott :  Antiquary,  cb.  1 

cas  trate,  v.t.  [Lat.  castratus,  pa.  par.  of 
eastro  —  to  geld.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  To  geld,  emasculate. 

••  Origen— having  read  that  scripture,  '  There  be 
some  that  emirate-  themselves  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  which  was  but  a  parabolical  speech,  he  did  retlly, 
and  therefore  foolishly,  cattrate  himself  —  Ultimo 
Morton:  Ditcharge  of  fine  Imputation*  from  the 
Romish  Party,  p.  138. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  mortify,  to  deaden,  to  deprive  of 
power  or  vigour. 

"  Ye  cattrate  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  shall  ob- 
teine  a  more  ample  rewarde  of  grace  in  heaven." — 
Martin:  Treatite  on  the  Marriage  of  Priettes,  Y.  L 
b.  15'4. 

2.  To  expunge   obscene   passages    from   a 
book  ;  to  expurgate. 

Cas  -tra-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CASTRATE,  v.] 

Cas -tra- ting,  pr.par.,  a.,  &s.   [CASTRATE,  v.] 
A.  Sc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  gelding  or  emasculating  ; 
castration. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  freeing  from  obscenity  ; 
expurgation. 

castratlng-clamp,  s.  A  clamp  used  in 
confining  the  cords  and  vessels  in  theoperating 
of  orchotomy  by  excision  of  the  parts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  horse. 

cas  -tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat  caatratio  =  a  gelding, 
cattro  =  to  geld.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  castrating. 

"The  largest  needle  should  be  used,  in  taking  up  the 
spermatick  vessels  in  caitration."— Sharp :  Surgery . 

" .  .  .  the  proportion  of  males  would  be  somewhat 
greater  at  birth  than  at  the  age  of  cattraHan."— Dar- 
win: Dr$mU  of  if  an  (1871),  Part  ii. ,  ch.  vlii.,  vol.  L. 
p  aw. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  freeing  from  obscenity ; 
expurgation. 

cas  tra'-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat  castrator  =  one 
who  gelds  ;  Lat.  eastro  =  to  geld.] 

1.  Lit.  One  who  gelds. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  cuts  out  obscene  passages 
from  a  book  ;  an  expurgator. 

•cas'-trel,  *  casteriL  s.    [KESTREL.] 

•  Cas-tren'-Sl-al,    a.      [Lat   castrensis  =  be- 
longing to  a  camp  ;  castra  =  a  camp.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  camp. 

"  Sixty  miles,  is  the  measure  of  three  dayes  journey, 
according  unto  military  marches,  or  cattrential  man- 
sions.'— Brown  :  Cyrwt  Garden. 

*  cas-tren'-sl-an,  a.    [Lat  cattrtnsianus  = 
belonging  to  a  camp  ;  castra  =  a  camp.]    The 
same  as  CASTRENSIAL.    (Johnson.) 

Cas'-U-al,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  casuel ;  Ital.  casuale ; 
Lat.  casualis  =  pertaining  to  chance  ;  cams  = 
chance.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Happening  by  chance,  accidental 

"  Of  the  broad  rale,  casting  a  carnal  glance. 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people— wherefore  metf* 

Wordtte-irth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

"  But  each  of  them,  he  adds,  treated  the  subjects 
briefly,  and  without  diligence  or  accuracy,  deriving  his 
information  only  from  casual  reports."— Lnoit :  Cred. 
Early  Roman  But.  (1855),  ch.  iii..  !  12.  roL  i..  p.  M. 

2.  Dependent  on  chance  ;  uncertain. 

"  The  revenue  of  Ireland,  both  certain  and  eatuaZ, 
did  U"t  rise  unto  ten  thousand  pounds."— Da*.  :  On 
Ireland. 

3.  Trivial,  commonplace. 

"The  commissioners  entertained  themselves  hy  the 
flre-side  iu  general  and  casual  discourses. " — Clarendon. 

f]  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
accidental,  incidental,  casual,  and  contingent. 
"  Accidental  is  opposed  to  what  is  designed  or 
planned  :  incidental  to  what  is  premeditated  ; 
casual  to  what  is  constant  and  regular ;  con- 
tingent to  what  is  definite  or  fixed.  A  meeting 


•nay  be  accidental,  an  expression  incidental, 
a  look,  expression,  &c.,  casual,  an  expense 
or  circumstance  contingent."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  He  thus  distinguishes  lietween  occasional 
and  casual.  These  are  both  opj>osed  to  what 
is  fixed  or  stated  ;  but  occasional  carries  with 
it  more  the  idea  of  unt'requeney  and  casual  that 
of  untixedness,  or  the  absence  of  all  design.  A 
minister  is  termed  an  occasional  preacher  who 
preaches  only  on  certain  occasions ;  his  preach- 
ing at  a  particular  place  on  a  certain  day  may 
be  casual."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tramp,  a  vagrant ;  one  who  receives 
relief  and  shelter  for  one  night  in  the  work- 
house of  a  parish  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 

2.  A  labourer  or  artizan  employed  irregu- 
larly.    (Mayhew.) 

casual-ejector,  «. 

Legal :  A  nominal  defendant  In  the  action 
of  ejectment,  who  continues  such  until  ap- 
pearance by  or  for  the  tenant  in  possession. 

casual- ward,  «.  A  ward  or  portion  of 
a  workhouse  or  hospital  reserved  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  casual  paupers  or  patients. 

*  cas-n-aT-I-t&  s.    [CASUALTY.] 
cas'-u-al-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  casual;  -ly.]     In  a 

casual  manner ;  by  chance,  fortuitously. 

"  Go,  hid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  catually 
Hath  left  mine  arm." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  ii  3. 

*  cas'-u-al-ness,   s.      [Eng.  casual ;   -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  casual ;  chance. 

cas'-n-al-t^,  *  cas-u-al'-I-t^,  s.    [Fr.  ca- 

sitalite  ;  Lat.  casualis  —  pertaining  to  chance; 
cams  =  a  chance.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chance,  an  accident,  a  fortune. 

"  With  more  patience  men  endure  the  losses  that 
befal  them  by  mere  cataalty,  than  the  damages  which 
they  sustain  by  injustice." — Rntf.iah  :  Etsnys. 

" .  .  .  the  documents  preserved  In  the  Roman 
archives,  even  those  engraved  on  brass  and  other  dur- 
able materials,  were  exposed  to  the  cauuiitin  which 
attend  such  relics  of  the  past."— Lewis :  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hut.  (IMS),  ch.  v.,  {  9,  vol.  i.,  p  148. 

2.  Chance  or  accident  attended  with  injury 
or  death.    (Especially  applied  to  the  losses  of 
an  army  in  the  field.) 

"  It  is  oloerved  in  particular  nations,  that,  within 
the  space  of  two  or  three  hundred  years,  notwithstand- 
ing all  catualtiet,  the  number  of  men  doubles."— 
Burntt :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Law  (Casualty  of  wards) :  The  incidental 
liabilities  of  land-tenure,  especially  the  mails 
and  duties  due  to  the  superiors  in  ward  hold- 
ings. 

••  The  feudal  camaltiet  were  exacted  with  the  most 
rigorous  severity."— Oilbert  Stuart :  Ditcourte  on  hear, 
ing  Lectures,  p.  14. 

2.  Mining :  A  term  applied  among  tinners 
to  any  strange  matter  separated  from  the  ore 
•)y  washing. 

cas-n-ar-i'-na,  *.  [So  named  by  Rumphius, 
probably  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the 
foliage  to  the  feathers  of  the  Cassowary. 
(Graham  :  Flora  of  Bombay. ).] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Casuarinacese  (q.v.) 

cas-n-ar-i-na'-ce-»,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod. 
Lat." cdsuarina,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -acece.] 
Bot. :  An  order  of  abnormal  exogens,  alli- 
ance Amentales.  Only  one  genus  is  known, 
Casuarina.  They  have  a  one-celled  ovary, 
one  or  two  ascending  ovules,  and  a  superior 
radicle.  There  are  no  leaves,  but  in  place  of 
them  short,  toothed,  ribbed  sheaths.  They 
are  trees  like  Giant  Equiseta  (Horse-tails). 
They  have  closer  affinities,  however,  with 
Myrieacra  or  with  Coniferse.  They  occur 
in  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  They  are  generally  called  Beef- 
woods,  their  timber  being  of  the  colour  of 
raw  beef.  In  Australia  they  are  often  termed 
oaks.  In  Graham's  Flora  of  Bombay  one 
species  is  called  the  Cassarina  or  Tinian  Pine. 
The  heavy  war-clubs  of  the  native  Australians 
are  of  Casuarina.  The  bark  of  Casuarina 
equisetifolia  is  slightly  astringent ;  that  of  C. 
muricata  is  used  as  infusion  in  India  as  a 
tonic.  The  young  cones  of  C.  qundriralvis, 
when  chewed,  yield  a  pleasant  acid,  and  are 
useful  to  those  who  cannot  obtain  water. 


Cattle   also  are  exceedingly   fond  of  them. 
About  thirty-two  species  are  known. 

cas-u-ar'-l'-us, ».    [CASSOWARY.] 

Znol. :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Stnithlonida 
(Ostriches).  Casuarina  galeatus  is  the  Casso- 
wary (q.v.> 

CaS'-U-Ist,  *.  [Fr.  casuist*;  Lat.  cows  =  a 
chance.]  One  who  studies  and  settles  cases 
of  conscience. 

"Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  the  Ingenuity  of 
lawgivers  will  ever  devise  an  oath  which  the  ingenuity 
of  aitiiutt  will  not  evade."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  £ng., 
ch.  xv. 

"  One  only  doubt  remains :  Full  oft  I've  heard. 
By  caiaittt  grave,  and  deep  divines,  averr'd. 

Pope :  January  and  l/*y.  MS-t. 

*  cas'-u-Ist,  v.i.  [CASUIST,  *.]  To  argue 
about  or  decide  cases  of  conscience  ;  to  act  aa 
a  casuist. 

"We  never  leave  subtilizing  and  catuitting,  .  .  ."— 
Milton  :  It'xt.  and  Dit.  of  Divorce.  11.  Mi 

"cas-n-Ist'-Ic,  cas-u-ist -I-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
casuist ;  -ic,  -ical.  ]  Of  or  relating  to  casuistry, 
or  the  study  of  cases  of  conscience. 

"...  surely  the  practical,  cat'ilttical.  that  is,  th« 
princiiwl.  vital  part  of  their  religion  savours  very 
little  of  spirituality,  "-iout*. 

t  cas-n-Ist'-i-cal-l&  adv.  [Eng.  casuistical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  casuistical  manner. 

".  .  .  obtained  In  that  house  much  of  that  learning, 
wherewith  he  was  enabled  to  write  catuiiticall*."— 
Wood  :  Athena  Oxon, 

cas  -u-ist-ry,  «•  [Eng.  casuist ;  -ry.]  The 
doctrine,  tenets,  or  method  of  a  casuist. 

"  This  concession  would  not  pass  for  good  eatuittrjf 
in  these  ages."— Pope:  Odyaey.  Notes. 

".  .  .  that  immoral  camiitry  which  was  the  wont 
part  of  Jesuitism. "—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

ca'-siis  beT-lI,p7irase.  [Lat.  casus  •=.  a  chance ; 
and  belli  (genit  of  bellum)  =  war.  ]  The  cause 
which  produces,  and  is  held  by  one  side  at 
least,  to  justify  war. 

"  He  did  not  say  what  was  to  be  the  eatui  belli  or  tin 
eana  armandi'—Time*.  Feb.  J,  1878. 

cat,  *  kat,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  cat ;  Dut.  &  Dan. 
kat ;  Sw.  katt ;  IceL  ko'ttr ;  L.  Ger.  katte  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  &  Ger.  kater  ;  Ger.  katze ;  O.  Fr.  cat ; 
Fr.  chat ;  Sp.  gato ;  ItaL  gatto ;  Gael.  &  Ir. 
cat ;  WeL  cath  ;  Russ.  kot ;  Turk,  kedi;  from 
Low  Lat  cat  us.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  The  same  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  handful  of  reaped  grain  or  straw  laid 
on  the  ground  without  being  put  into  a  sheaf. 
(Scotch.) 

(S)  A  small  bit  of  rag,  rolled  up  and  put  be- 
tween the  handle  of  a  pot  and  the  hook  which 
suspends  it  over  the  fire,  to  raise  it  a  little. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  the  common  people. 

"Twas  you  incensd  the  rabble: 
Catt,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries,  which  Heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know." 

Shakeip. :  Coriolama,  Iv.  & 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  :  The  common  name  of  certain 
species  of  the  genus  Felis,  a  family  of  Car- 
nivora,  in  which  the  organs  of  destruction 
reach  their  highest  development.  They  have 
thirty  teeth  :  incisors,  six  above  and  six 
below ;  canines,  two  above  and  two  below ; 
molars,  four  above  and  four  below.  The 
domestic  cat  (Felis  domesticus)  is  divided  into 
numerous  varieties — the  Tabby,  the  Tortoise- 
shell,  the  Angora,  &c.  The  Wild  Cat  (P. 
ooftw).  It  is  much  larger  and  -tronger  than 
its  domesticated  relative.  The  animal  called 
Wild  Cat  in  the  United  States  is  the  l.\  nx. 
'•Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  IT.  L 

1  The  cat  tribe:  The  family  Felidae  (q.v.). 
•  2.  Military: 

(1)  A  shed  used  for  cover  for  soldiers  em- 
ployed in    filling  up  a  trench,   repairing  a 
breach,    &c.  ;   so   called    because    the    men 
crouched  under  it  as  a  cat  for  her  prey. 

Castellated  Cat :  A  cat  with  crenelles  or  loop- 
holes for  the  discharge  of  arrows,  <Scc. 

(2)  The  same  as  CAT-O'-NIXE-TAILS  (q.v.). 

3.  Naut. :  (Perhaps  a  different  word ;  cf. 
Icel.  kati,  used  in  this  sense.) 

(1)  A  ship  formed  on  the  Norwegian  model, 
and  usually  employed  in  the  coal  and  timbei 
trade.  These  vessels  are  generally  built  r* 
markably  strong,  and  may  carry  600  tons  ;  orf 


boil,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-dan.  -tian  =  snan.    -tion.  - sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.      -ble,  -tie,  &c.  =  feel,  teL 
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In  the  language  of  their  own  mariners,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  keels  of  coal.  A  cat  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  narrow  stem,  projecting 


quarters,  a  deep  waist,  and  no  ornamental 
figure  on  the  prow.  (Smyth.) 

(2)  A  strong  tackle  or  combination  of  pulleys, 
to  hook  and  draw  up  an  anchor  to  the  cathead 
of  a  ship. 

4.  Sports: 

(1)  A  double  tripod,  having  six  feet. 

(2)  A  game,  also  called  "tip-cat,"  and  also 
an  instrument  used  in  the  game.    [CAT-STICK.] 

H  Cut  i'  the  hole :  The  designation  given  to 
a  game  especially  popular  in  Fife. 

"  Tine  On;  tine  Gam*.  An  allusion  to  a  play  called 
Cat  f  the  Hole,  and  the  English  Kit-Cat  Spoken  wlieu 
men  at  law  nave  lust  their  principal  evidence."— Kelly  : 
8c  Proa.,  p.  :i25 

Cat  in  the  pan  :  For  definition  see  example. 

"There  is  a  cunning  which  we,  ill  England,  call  the 
turning  of  the  cut  in  Hui  pun  ;  which  is,  when  that 
which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another 
bad  said  it  to  hiin."— Bacon. 

B.  At  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 
Compounds  of  obvious  signilication  :    Cat- 
eyed,  cat-like,  cat's-meat. 

cat  and  clay,  s.t  The  materials  of  which 
a  mud-wall  is  constructed  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland.  Straw  and  clay  are  well  wrought 
together,  and  being  formed  into  pretty  large 
rolls,  are  laid  between  the  different  wooden 
posts,  by  means  of  which  the  wall  is  formed, 
and  carefully  pressed  down  so  as  to  incor- 
porate with  each  other,  or  with  the  twigs  that 
are  sometimes  plaited  from  one  post  to  an- 
other. 

cat  and  dog,  *. 

Game* :  An  old  Scotch  game,  apparently  an 
early  form  of  cricket. 

H  Cat-aiul-dog  lift :  One  full  of  quarrelling, 
from  the  usual  antipathy  between  dogs  and 
cats. 

oat-band,  s. 

1.  A  liar  of  iron  for  securing  a  door.    This 
name  is  given  to  the  strong  hook  used  on  the 
inside  of  a  door  or  gate,  which,  being  fixed  to 
the  wall,  keeps  it  shut. 

"He  had  his  entrance  peaceably;  the  port*  made 
open,  and  the  cat-baiidt  casten  loose."  —  Spatdiuo: 
Trouble*,  it  15»-6o. 

2.  A  chain  drawn  across  a  street  for  defence 
In  time  of  war. 

"  The  town  of  Aberdeen— bevan  to  make  preparations 
for  their  own  defence ;  and  to  that  effect  Ixtgau  to  have 
their  ait-band*  in  readiness,  their  caimou  clear,  . .  ."— 
Spaldiny  :  Troublet,  i.  10*. 

oat-beam,   . 

Naut. :  This,  also  called  the  beakhead-beam, 
is  the  broadest  beam  in  the  ship,  and  is  gener- 
ally made  of  two  beams  tabled  and  bolted 
together.  (Smyth.) 

oat-beds,  «.  pi  A  child's  gune.  [Cvr's- 
CRAOLE.] 

oat-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  An  American  bird  (Mimns  Caroli- 
neiisis),  belonging  to  the  Tunlidw,  or  Thrushes, 
whose  cry  resembles  the  mowing  of  a  cat. 

cat-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  two  or  three-fold  block,  with  an 
iron  strop  and  large  hook  to  it,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  cat  or  draw  the  anchor  up  to  the 
cat-head,  which  1s  also  titled  with  three  great 
sheaves  to  correspond. 

oat-chop,  s.  A  plant,  Mescmbryanthemum 
fil inn  »i .  i  Treiis.  of  Hot .) 


CAT-HEAD. 


cat  cluke,  cat-luke,  «.    [CATCLUKE.] 
cat  fall.  s. 

Naut. :  The  rope  rove  for  the  cat-purchase, 
by  which  th*  anchor  is  raised  to  the  cat-head, 
or  catted. 

cat-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  Sea-wolf  (Anarrhicas  lupus),  a 
native  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  so  called  from 
its  round  head  and  large  glaring  eyes. 

"  Lupus  nmriims  Schoufeldii  et  noetras  :  our  fishers 
caU  it  the  tea-cat,  or  att-jiih." —Hibaald  :  t\fe,  p.  121. 

cat-gold,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  mica,  having  a  yellowish  ap- 
pearance, somewhat  resembling  gold. 

2.  Iron  pyrites. 

cat  harp  ings,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  Ropes  under  the  tops  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  futtock  shrouds,  serving  to  bravie 
in  the  shrouds  tighter,  and  affording  room  to 
brace  the  yards  more  obliquely  when  the  ship 
is  close  hauled.  They  keep  the  shrouds  taut 
for  the  better  ease  and  safety  of  the  mast. 

cat-haw,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  Hawthorn 
(Cratcegus  Oxyacantlut). 

cat-head,  cathead,  s. 

1.  Geol. :  A  local  name  for  a  nodule  of  iron- 
stone, containing  an  organism  or  a  fragment 
of  one.    [NODULE.] 

"  The  nodules  with  leaves  In  them,  called  cathead*. 
seem  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  iron  stone,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  found  in  the  rocks  near  Whitehaven,  in 
Cumberland,  where  they  call  them  catscaups."—  Wood- 
ward :  On  Fulfill. 

2.  Mining :  A  broad-bully  hammer  used  by 
miners ;    a    miner's 

name    for    a    small 
capstan. 

3.  Naut. :  A  piece 
of  timber  with   two 
shivers  at  one  end, 
having  a  rope   and 
a  block,  to  which  is 
fastened  a  great  iron 
hook,   to    trice    up 
the  anchor  from  the 
hawse  to  the  top  of 
the  forecastle.    (Sea 
Dictionary.) 

cat-head  band,  cathead  band,  a. 

Min.  :  The  name  given  by  Lanarkshire 
miners  to  a  coarse  ironstone. 

"Doggar,  or  Cathead  bund." — Ure :  Rutherglen, 
p.  MO. 

cat-head  stopper,  oat-stopper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  rope  or  chain  rove 
through  the  ring  of  an  anchor,  to  secure  it  for 
sea,  or  singled  before  letting  it  go. 

cat-heather,  s.  A  finer  species  of  heath, 
Erica  tetralix  or  E.  cinerea,  which  is  low  ami 
slender,  growing  more  in  separate  upright 
stalks  than  the  common  heath,  and  flowering 
only  at  the  top. 

cat  hip,  cat-hip,  s.  Two  roses,  (1)  Rosa 
tpinosissima,  (2)  H.  canina. 

cat-holes,  s.  pL 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  The  name    given  to  the  loop-holes  or 
narrow    openings   in    the  walls    of  a  barn. 
(Scotch.) 

" '  He  has  left  the  key  in  the  cat  hole ;  •  to  signify  that 
a  man  has  run  away  from  his  creditors."— Kelly,  p.  145. 

(2)  A  sort  of  niche  in  the  wall  of  a  barn,  in 
which  keys  and  other  necessaries  are  depo- 
sited in  the  inside,  Where  it  is  not  perforated. 
(Scotch.) 

2.  Naut. :  Two  little  holes  astern  above  the 
gun-room  ports,  to  bring  in  a  cable  or  hawser 
through  them  to  the  capstan,  when  there  is 
occasion    to   heave    the   ship   astern.     (Sea 
Diet.) 

cat-hook, ». 

Naut.  :  A  strong  hook,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  iron  strop  of  the  cat-block,  use.d 
to  hook  the  ring  of  the  anchor  when  it  is  to 
be  drawn  up  or  catted.  (Smyth.) 

*  cat-house,  s. 

Mil.  :  The  same  as  CAT,  s.,  II.,  2  (!)• 

oat-hud,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  large 
stone,  which  serves  as  a  back  to  a  fire  on  the 
hearth,  in  the  house  of  a  cottager.  (Scotch.) 

"The  fire,  a  good  S|>ace  removed  from  the  end  wall, 
was  placed  against  a  large  wlilnstone,  called  the  cat- 
hud  —/tern,  of  Jftthtdiile  Hang,  p.  'Jitt. 


cat-loup,  s.  A  very  short  distance  as  to 
apace  ;  as  far  as  a  cat  may  leap.  (Scotch.) 

"That  sang-slnelng  haspin  o'  a  callaut— and  that— 
lli!lit-hea.li-.l  widow-woman,  Keturah,  will  win  the 
kirn  :— they  are  foremost  by  a  laug  cat  loup  at  least."— 
lilavka.  May..  Jan.,  iiui.  p.  +ri 

cat-o'-nine-tails,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  An  instrument  of  punishment  for- 
merly used  for  flogging  on  board  ships  in  the 
navy.  It  is  commonly  made  of  nine  pieces  of 
line  or  cord,  about  half  a  yard  long,  fixed  upon 
a  piece  of  thick  rope  for  a  handle,  und  having 
three  knots  on  each  at  small  intervals  nearest 
the  end. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  corrector,  castigator. 

"  Tou  dread  reformers  of  an  impious  age, 
You  awful  cat  o  nine  tails,  to  the  stag*." 

Prologue  to  VanbrugKi  Falte  friend. 

*  cat-pipe,  s.    The  same  as  c  -tcall ;  an 
instrument  that  makes  a  squeaking  noise. 

"  Some  songsters  can  no  more  sing  in  any  chambet 
but  their  own,  than  some  clerks  can  read  in  any  Iwok 
but  their  own  ;  put  them  out  of  their  road  once,  and 
they  are  mere  catfti/jea  and  dunces."—  L  KHrangt. 

cat-posy, «. 

Sot. :  The  Daisy,  Bellis  perennis. 
cat-rake,  s. 

Meek. :  A  name  for  a  ratchet-drilL 
cat-rig,  s. 

Nunt. :  A  rig  which  in  smooth  water  sur- 
passes every  other,  but,  being  utterly  unsnited 
for  sea  or  heavy  weather,  is  only  applicable 
to  pleasure-boats  who  can  choose  their  wea- 
ther. It  allows  one  sail  only,  an  enormous 
fore-and-aft  main-sail,  spread  by  a  gaff  at  the 
head  and  a  boom  at  the  foot,  hoisted  on  a  stout 
mast,  which  is  stepped  close  to  the  stem. 
(Smyth.) 

cat-rope, » 

Naut. :  A  line  for  hauling  the  cat-hook 
about ;  also  cat-back-rope,  which  hauls  the 
block  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor  in  order  to 
hook  it.  (Smyth.) 

cat-rushes,  s.  pi. 

Sot.  :  A  book-name  for  various  species  of 
Equisetum.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

cat -salt,  s.  A  beautiful  granulated  kind 
of  common  salt,  formed  out  of  bittern  or 
leach-brine  in  the  salt-works. 

cat-scaup,  s.  A  kind  of  fossil  The 
same  as  CAT-HEAD  (q.v.). 

cat-ship,  s.    [CAT,  II.,  3  (l).j 

*  cat-silver,  s. 

Min.  :  An  obsolete  name  for  mica.  The 
resemblance  to  silver  is  in  the  pseudo-metallic 
lustre,  while  the  epithet  "cat"  implies  that 
it  is  not  the  real  metal. 

"  Cattttver  is  i-om|K>sed  of  plates  that  are  generally 
plain  and  parallel,  ami  that  are  flexible  and  elastiok, 
and  is  of  three  norti.  the  yellow  or  golden,  the  wiiit* 
or  silvery,  and  the  black."—  Woodward :  On  FuuiU. 

cat-sloes,  s.    The  fruit  of  Pru  mis  spinosa. 
cat  squirrel,  s.    Sciurus  cinereus. 
cats-and  dogs,  s.  pi 

Sot.  :  The  blossoms  of  Salix. 

cats  and  keys,  s.  pi.  The  fruit  of  Friue- 
inus  excelsior ;  ash-keys  (q.v.).  [CAT'S-KEYS.] 

cat  stanc,  s.  In  Roxburgh  one  of  the 
upright  stones  which  supjKirt  a  grate,  there 
being  one  on  each  side.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Carron  grates  these  stones  are  found 
in  kitchens  only. 

Catntane-head :  The  flat  top  of  the  Catstane. 

cat-steps,  s.  pi.  The  projections  of  the 
stones  in  the  slanting  part  of  a  gable. 

cat-Stick,  s.  A  stick  or  bat  us^d  in  the 
game  of  "  Cat."  [CAT,  II.  4  (2).] 

cat-stopper,  * 

Naut.  :  [CAT-HEAD  STOPPER.] 

oat-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  to  raise  the  anchor  to  the 
cat-head. 
cat-tail,     *  cattyle,       *  catallc,   » 

[CAT'S-TAIL.] 

"  A  mttyle  (eataUe  A.) :  lanugo.  herba  ett."—Cat*ol. 
Anglican. 

" Some 

Sovereign  plaaes  held  among  the  watry  train. 
Of  cat-lallt  made  them  crowns,  .  •  ." 

Dray  Ion:  folf-OMon,t.». 

cat-thyme,  s. 

Sot. :  Teucrium  Marum. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wiio,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oo-o.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


cat— catadrome 


oat-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Euomjinus  europonu. 

cat-whin,  s. 

But. :  A  name  applied  to  several  plants— 
(1)  llosa  canina,  the  Dog-rose  ;  (2)  Rosa  spi- 
nonissima  ;  (3)  Ulex  nanus  ;  (4) Genista anglica; 
(5)  (lie  lierb  Set  wall  or  Valerian  (?).  (.Britten 
&  Holland.) 

cat-whistles,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Equisetum  palustre. 

cat- wit  tit,  o.  Harebrained,  unsettled  ; 
having  the  wits  of  a  cat.  (Scotch.)  Cf.  hare- 
brained. 

cat-wood,  *. 

Bot.  :  A  book-name  for  Euonymus  europceus. 

cat's-tarriage,  ».  Tlie  same  game  as 
"  King  s-cushion  "  or  cat's-cradle  (q.v.). 

cat's  claws,  s.  />/. 

But. :  (1)  Anthyllii  vulneraria,  (2)  Lotus 
comhulatus. 

cat's-cradle,  s.  A  plaything  for  children 
made  of  packthread  on  one's  fingers,  and 
transferred  from  them  to  those  of  another. 

"  The  whale  claims  a  place  among  mammalia,  though 
we  might  fancy  that,  rat  in  tlie  child  •  game  of  catt- 
cradle,  some  strange  introsusceptton  Had  been  per- 
mitted, to  make  it  so  like,  yet  so  contrary,  to  the 
anno/ils  with  which  it  is  itself  classed."— lineman : 
Development  of  Chrutian  Doctrine,  ch.  1. 

cat's  ear,  s. 
Botany : 

(1)  A  common  book-name  for  Hypochccris 
radicate.    (Prior.) 

(2)  Antennariadioica.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
cat's  eye,  *. 

1.  Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  several  plants — 
(1)  Veronica  Chanuedrys,    (2)    Veronica  Bux- 
oaumli,  (3)  Myosotis  sylvatica,   (4)   Epilobium 
angustifolium.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

2.  Naut.  :  [CAT-HOLE.] 

3.  Miu.  :  [Ger.  katzenauge ;  Pr.  ceil  de  chat.] 
A   phenocrystalline   or   vitreous   variety   of 
quartz.    It  exhibits  opalescence,  but  without 
prismatic  colours,    especially    when   cut   en 
eabochon,  an  effect  due  to  fibres  of  asbestus. 
The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from  Ceylon. 
Compos.  :   Silex,  9-VO  :  alumina,  175 ;   lime, 
1'25  ;  oxide  of  iron,  0'25. 


cat's  faces,  -. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  Heartsease. 

cats-foot,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Ground  Ivy.    (Gerarde.) 

"  It  is  commonly  called  fJedern  terrestrit,  in  English 
Grouiul-iuy,  Ale-hoofe,  Gill-go-by-ground,  Tune-hoofe, 
and  Cattfoot.'— Gerarde:  HerbaJl,  p.  856  (ed.  1633)! 

(2)  Nepeta  glechoma,  from  the  shape  of  its 
leaves.    (Gerarde.)  * 

(3)  Antennaria  dioica,  from  its  soft  flower- 
beads.    (Prior.) 

cat's  hair,  s. 

(1)  The  down  that  covers  unfledged  birds; 
paddock-hair. 

(2)  The  down  on  the  face  of  boys  before  the 
beard  grows.    (Scotch.) 

cats-head,  s. 

1.  (Sing.)  Hortic. :  A  kind  of  apple. 

"Cat'i-htad,  by  some  called  the  go-no-further,  Is  a 
very  large  apple,  and  a  good  bearer."— Mortimer: 
Huibandry. 

2.  (PI)  Bot. :  The  catkins  of  Salix  caprea. 
cats-keys,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Frasinu*  excelsior. 

cats-lug,  s. 

Bot. :  Bear's-ear,  Auricula  urti.    (Scotch.) 

cat's  milk,  - 

Bot.:  A  book-name  for  Euphorbia  heliotcopia. 

cat's-paw, «. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  paw  of  a  cat 

2.  Fig. :   Dupe  used  as  a  tool  (in  allusion 
to  the  fable  of  the  monkey  who  used   the 
cat's  paw  to  pick  some  roasting  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire). 

"They  took  the  enterprise  upon  themselves,  and 
made  themselves  the  people's  calspaw.  But  now  the 
chestnut  is  taken  from  the  embers,  and  the  monkey  is 
coming  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  cat's  subserviency."— 
rime*.  July  SO,  1844. 


IL  Nautical: 

(1)  A  light  air  perceived  at  a  distance  In  a 
calm  by  the  impressions  made  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  which  it  sweeps  very  gently,  and 
then  passes  away,  being  equally  partial  and 
transitory. 

(2)  A  name  given  to  a  particular  twisting 
hitch  made  in  the  bight  of  a  rope,  so  as  to 
induce  two  bights,  in  order  to  hook  a  tackle 
on  them  both.    (Smyth.) 

*  (3)  Good-looking*  seamen  employed  to  en- 
tice volunteers. 

cats-pellet,  *.  A  game,  perhaps  the 
same  as  tip-cat. 

"Who  beats  the  boys  from  cat'i-pellel  and  stool- 
ball?"—  Brit  Bellman,  1648  Earl.  Mite.,  vii.  625). 

cats-purr,  «. 

Physiol.  :  A  sound  like  the  purring  of  a  cat 
heard  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 

eats-skin,  s. 

Naut.:  A  light  partial  current  of  air,  as 
with  the  cat's-paw. 

*  cat's  smere,  ». 

Bot.  :  An  old  name  for  a  plant,  Axungia. 
(Wright.) 

cats-spear,  s. 

Bot.  :  Typha  latifolia.    (Gerarde.) 

cats-tail,  *  catstaile,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  The   book-name   of  several   plants—  (1) 
Equisetum,  Horse-tail,  various  species,  espe- 
cially E.  arvense,  (2)  Typha  latifolia,  (3)  Typha 
minor,  or  smaller  Bulrush,  (4)  Aconitum  napel- 
lus,  (5)  Phleum  pratense,  from   the   shape  of 
the  spike  [CAT'S-TAIL  GRASS],  (6)  Echlum  vul- 
gare,  (7)  Amaranthus  caudatus. 

2.  The  catkins  of  the  hazel  or  willow. 

3.  The  catkins  of  Juglans  regia. 

4.  A  long  round  substance  that  grows  in 
winter  upon  nut-trees,  pines,  4c. 

Cat's-tail  grass,  cats-taile  grasse  : 
Bot.  :  A  general  book-name  for  Phleum  pra- 
tense and  other  species.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

"  Great  catt-taile  ffratte  hath  very  small  roots.  The 
•mall  catt-ta.SU  graft  is  like  vnto  the  other,  differing 
chiefly  in  that  it  is  leaser  than  if—  Gerarde:  Her- 
ball,  p.  11  (ed.  1633). 

C&t,  V.t.     [CAT,  «.] 

Naut  .  :  To  bring  up  to  the  cat-head. 

1  When  the  cat  is  hooked,  and  cable 
enough  veered  and  stoppered,  the  anchor 
hangs  below  the  cat-head,  swings  beneath  it  ; 
it  is  then  hauled  close  up  to  the  cat-head  by 
the  purchase  called  the  cat-fall  The  cat- 
stopper  is  then  passed,  and  the  cat-block  un- 
hooked. (Smyth.) 

*  cat-a-bap'-tist,    *.         [Gr.     KaTa/Sairrwmjs 
(katabaptistes),     from    Kara    (kata)  =  down, 
against,   and   /San-TiVnj?  (baptistes)  =  a   bap- 
tizer  ;    ftairri(<a  (baptizo)=te  baptize.]    One 
who  abuses  or  is  against  baptism. 

"  Of  these  anabaptists,  or  mtabaptitti,  who  differ  no 
more  than  Bavius  and  Mcevius.  AlsteOius  maketh 
fourteen  sorts."—  Fe-itley  :  Dippert  Dipt,  p.  23. 

*  Cat-a-ba'-sl-6n,  *.      [Gr.  ita.rafta.<Tiov  (kata- 

basion),  from  Kara  (kata)  =  down,  and  0ocric 
(basis)  =  a  going  ;  paivta  (bainff)  —  to  go.] 

Eccles.  Arch.  :  A  chamber  or  crypt  under  a 
church,  where  relics  were  kept. 


cat-a-bro'-sa,  s.  [From  Gr.  Karaftpuva  (kat- 
abrosis)  =  an  "  eating  up,  a  devouring.  So 
named  from  the  erose  appearance  of  the 
glumes.] 

Bot.  :  Whorl-grass.  A  genus  of  Graminaceae 
(Grasses).  Tribe,  Festuceae.  Catabrosa  aqua- 
tica,  the  Water  Whorl-grass,  is  a  British 
species,  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
floating  in  pools  of  water. 

Cat-a-caus'-tfc,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  catacaustique, 
from  Gr.  KaTcucavoTiico?  (katakaustikos),  from 
Kara,  (koto)  —  down,  and  icavo-ruco?  (kavstikos) 
=  burning  ;  taiia  (kaio)  =  to  burn.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Geom.  <t  Optics  :  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  curve  described  in  B. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
Geom.  A  Optics  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  curve  formed  by  joining  the 
points  of  concourse  of  several  reflected  rays 
proceeding  from  one  radiating  point. 


2.  PI :  The. caustic  curves  formed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  light. 

cat-a-chre -Sis,  &,  [Low  Lat.  catachresis; 
Gr.'ieoTaxpTjo-ts  (katachrexis)  =  a  misuse,  from 
«  aTaxpijo-flui  (katachresthai)  =  to  misuse  ;  Kara 
(kata.)  —  back,  agaiiist,  and  xp>)<r6<u  (chrestltai) 
=  to  use.] 

Rhet. :  The  abuse  of  a  trope,  when  the  words 
are  too  far  wrested  from  their  native  significa- 
tion ;  or  when  one  word  is  abusively  put  for 
another,  for  want  of  the  proper  word,  as,  a 
voice  beautiful  to  the  ear.  (Smith  :  Rhetorick.) 

cat-a-chres'-tie,   *  cat-a  chres  -tl-cal, 

a.  [Gr.  jcaraxpqoTticof  (katachrestikos)  =  of" or 
pertaining  to  catachresis.]  In  the  manner  of 
a  catachresis,  involving  a  catachresis ;  im- 
proper, far-fetched. 

"  A  catarhrestical  and  far  derived  similitude  it 
holds  with  men.  that  is.  in  a  bifurcation."— Brotme  : 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

t  cat-a-chres'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cata~ 
chrestical ;  -ly.]  In  a"  catachrestic  manner  ;  in 
a  forced  or  exaggerated  manner. 

"  Where,  in  divers  places  of  Holy  Writ,  the  denun- 
ciation against  groves  is  so  express,  it  is  frequently  to 
be  taken  but  catacHrettically.  —  Evelyn,  iv.,  §  4. 

Cat-a-Clysm,  s.       [Fr.  catadysmt,  from  Gr. 
KaTaicAv0>iof  (kataclusmos)  =.  a  deJuge,  from 
Kara  (kata)  =  down,  and  KAV£<O  (kluzo)  —  to 
wash  over.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deluge,  an  inundation. 

"  The  opinion  that  held  these  mtaclyrm*  and  empy- 
roses  universal,  was  such  as  held  that  it  put  a  total 
consummation  unto  things  In  this  lower  world  "— 
Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Geol. :  A  sudden  or  violent  rush  of  water, 
considered  as  the  efficient  cause  by  which 
cortain  phenomena  have  been  produced,  rather 
than  by  the  gradual  action  of  moderate  cur- 
rents, or  by  that  of  ice. 

cat-a-clys'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  cataclysm;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cataclysm  ;  caused  by  or 
arising  from  a  cataclysm. 

cat'-a-comb  (b  silent),  ».  [Fr.  catomn.be; 
Ital."  catacomba  ;  Sp.  4  Port,  catacumba,  from 
Low  Lat.  catacumba  =  a  catacomb,  from  Gr. 
Kara  (kata)  =.  down,  and  «cvfx/3i;  (kumbe)  =  a 
hole,  a  hollow.]  Subterraneous  cavities  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  supposed  to  be  the  caves 
and  cells  where  the  primitive  Christians  hid 
and  assembled  themselves,  and  where  they 
interred  the  martyrs  ;  which  are  accordingly 
visited  with  devotion.  The  most  celebrated 
are  those  near  Rome,  but  there  are  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
catacombs  of  Paris  are  simply  charnel-houses. 
The  word  is  also  occasionally  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  an  excavated  burying-place. 

"  On  the  side  of  Naples  are  the  cz'acom&j.  which 
must  have  been  full  of  stench,  if  the  dead  bodies  tliat 
lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  Hitches."— Aadixm. 

cat-a-c6Tls -tics,  ;.  [In  Fr.  caiomustique, 
from  Gr.  xard  (kata)  —  against,  and  axovomeof 
(akmtstikos)  =  pertaining  to  hearing  ;  oxovw 
(akouo)  =  to  hear.] 

1.  Physics :  That  science  which  treated  of 
reflected  sounds  or  echoes. 

2.  Fortific. :  Small  galleries  which  commu- 
nicate with  a  gallery  parallel  to  the  covert- 
way.     (Crabb.) 

cat-a-di-op'-tric,  cat-a-di-Sp'-tri-cal, 

o.  [Fr.  catadioptrique,  from  Gr.  Kara  (kata)'= 
against,  and  SiojrTpweo?  (dioptrifcos)  —  pertain- 
ing to  the  Sio-rrrpa  (dioptra)  =  a  levelling  staff, 
from  S«i  (dia)  •=  through,  and  6»Teos  (optena), 
verb.  adj.  from  bpau  (horaff)  =  to  look,  to  see.] 
[DIOPTRICS.  ] 

Optics :  Pertaining  to  or  involving  both  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  as  a  cata- 
dioptric  telescope. 

catadioptric-light,  s.  A  mode  of  illu- 
mination for  lighthouses  in  which  reflection 
and  refraction  are  unitedly  employed.  It  was 
suggested  by  Allan  Stevenson  in  1834.  From 
their  subjecting  the  whole  of  the  available 
light  to  the  corrective  action  of  the  instru- 
.  ment,  they  have  been  called  holophotal  lights. 
(Knight.) 

cat-a-di-op'-trics,  *.  [CATADIOPTRIC.]  The 
science  whi«-h  treats  of  or  is  connected  with 
the  use  of  catadioptric  instruments. 

*  cat'-a-drome,  *.  [Gr.  Karoo'po/u.of  (kata- 
dromos),  from  Kara  (kola)  =  down.  £po/xof 
(dromos)  =.  a  course  ;  Spaudv  (dramein),  2  aor. 
inf.  of  rpt\u  (trecho)  =  to  run.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xe&ophon,  exist,    -ing 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -aion  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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catadromous— catamaran 


CATAFALQUE. 


1.  A  race-course. 

2.  A  machine  for  hoisting  heavy  weights. 

ca-tad'-ri-mous,  a.  [CATADKOME.]  A  term 
ap]  lied  to  certain  fish,  which  descend  from 
fresh  water  to  the  sea  to  spawn.  The  opposite 
of  anadromous  (q.v.). 

*  <  at'-a-dupe,  s.    [Gr.  KaTa&uviTot  (katadoupoi) 
—  falling  with  a  heavy  noise— a  tei  in  applied  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  ;  Kara,  (kata)  =  down, 
and  oouirof  (doupos)  =  a  dead,  heavy  sound.] 

1.  A  cataract  or  water-fall,  especially  one  of 
tin '.so  of  tlie  Nile. 

2.  'A  person  living  near  the  Nile  cataracts. 

"The  Egyptian  catudupet  never  beard  the  roaring  of 
the  i;i  II  of  Nilus,  because  the  imise  was  to  familiar 
uuto  them."— Brewrr  :  Lingua  (1657),  ill. 

cat  a  falque  (falque  ns  falk),  *  cat  a- 
fal'-CO,  s.  [Ital.  catajalco  =  a  scaffold, 
funeral  canopy;  Si>.  catajalco;  O.  Fr.  escaila- 
faud ;  Fr.  catafalqut  and  echafaud ;  from 
O.  Sp.  catar  —  to 
see,  to  view,  and 
Ital.  falco,  for  palco 
=a  scaffold,  a  stage.] 

1.  A     temporary 
bier  or  structure  of 
cari>entry- work, dec- 
orated   with   paint- 
ings, &c.,  and  used 
in  funeral  solemni- 
ties. 

2.  A  kind  of  open 
hearse    or    funeral 
car. 

*  cat-ag-  mat  -ic, 

o.  &  s.  [Fr.  catatj- 
matique,  from  Gr. 
•tiro-yua  (katagma) 
=  a  fracture,  from 
Ka-iiyi'VfLi  (katag- 

numi)  =  to  break  ;  Kara  (kata)  =  down,  aywfii 
(agtinmi)  —  to  break.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Surg. :  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
uniLing  or  consolidating  broken  parts  or  frac- 
tures. • 

"  I  put  on  a  catagmattek  em  plaster,  and,  by  the  use 
of  a  laced  glove,  scattered  the  bituitous  swelling,  and 
strengthened  it"—  Witeman  :  Surgery. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  having  such  pro- 
perty or  quality. 

*  c  .it '  a  graph,  s.  fGr.  KaTaypdifa  (katagraphe) 
=  a  drawing,  a  delineation ;  from  Kara (/cata)= 
down,  and  ypa<£yj  (graplie)  =  a  drawing  ;  ypdufxo 
(grapho)  =  to    write,    describe.]      The    first 
draug'.it   or    outline   of  a   picture ;   »lso,   a 
profile. 

cat  T. -Ian,  a.  &.  s.  [Catalonia,  a  district  of 
BiMin.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Catalonia. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Catalonia. 

2.  Blasting :    A  blast-furnace  for  reducing 
iron  ores,  extensively  used  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia.    It  consists  of  a  four-sided  cavity  or 
liearth,  which  is  always  placed  within  a  build- 
ing and  separated  from  the  main  wall  thereof 
by  a  thinner  interior  wall,  which  in  part  con- 
stitutes one  side  of  the  furnace.    The  blast- 
pipe  comes  through  the  wall,  and  enters  the 
fire  through  a  tuyere  which  slants  downward. 
The  bottom  is  formed  of  a  refractory  stone, 
which    is    renewable.    The   furnace   has  no 
chimneys.    The  blast  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  fall  of  water,  usually  from  22  to  27  feet 
high,  through  a  rectangular  tube,  into  a  rect- 
angular cistern  below,  to  whose  upper  part 
the  blast-pipe  is  connected,  the  water  escap- 
ing through  a  pij>e  below.    This  apparatus  is 
exterior  to  the  building,  and  is  said  to  afford 
a  continuous  blast  of  great  regularity ;  the 
air,  when  it  passes  into  the  furnace,  is,  how- 
tver,  saturated  with  moisture.     (Knight.) 

cat-a-lec  -«c,  *  cat-a-lec  -tick,  o.  ft  «. 

[Lat.  catalecticus,  from  Gr.  KaroA^icTiKOf  (kata- 
lektikos)  =  stopping  short,  from  Ka.ro.  (kata)  = 
down,  and  AJJ/CTIKOS  (lektikos)  =  stopping,  from 
Aijyw  (lego)  =  to  stop.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Pros. :  Stopping  short  ;  used  of  a  rhythm 
which  is  incomplete  by  reason  of  its  being 
short  by  a  syllable  (or  more)  of  the  full  mea- 
sure. 


"  A  stanza  of  six  verses,  of  which  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  filth,  were  all  in  the  octosyllable  metre, 
and  the  third  and  last  catalectick ;  that  is,  wanting  a 
syllable,  or  even  two."—  TynahiU  :  On  Chaucer  I  I'erii- 
Jtcalion, 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  verse  which  is  incomplete, 
wanting  a  syllable  at  the  end. 

*  cat-a-l§c'-tlcs,  *.    [Gr.  tearaAaovw  (teta- 
lasso)  =  to    exchange  ;    from  Kara   (kata)  = 
down,  back,  and<iAAao-o-a>(a//ass6)  =  to  change.] 
The  science  of  exchanges,  now  called  political 
economy. 

cat  a  lep  -sis,  cat-a-lep   sy,  s.  [Gr.  Ka.ro.- 

AT)I/««  (katalfpsin)  =  a"  sudden  seizure  ;  from 
Kara,  (kata)  =  down,  and  Aiji^ts  (lepsis)  =  a 
seizing  ;  from  Aa^/Sdyu  (lambano)  —  to  take,  to 
seize.] 

Mcd. :  A  form  of  mental  disorder,  akin  to 
hysteria,  which  is  characterised  by  the  per- 
son affected  falling  down  suddenly  in  a  state 
of  real  or  apparent  unconsciousness,  and,  save 
for  some  occasional  muscular  twitchings  of 
the  face  and  body,  remaining  rigid  and  statue- 
like  for  a  period  of  time  which  varies  from 
one  minute  to  some  hours  or  even  days,  and 
then  all  at  once  recovering  consciousness  as 
if  aroused  from  sleep — as  a  rule  with  no  bad 
consequences  to  follow.  Catalepsy  almost  in- 
variably affects  hysterical  people  only,  and  it 
is  the  prolongation  of  the  unconscious  con- 
dition to  some  days  in  certain  extreme  cases 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  fear  which  some 
people  have  of  being  buried  alive  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
evidence  of  death  is  unmistakable  to  the 
scientist,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  a 
state  of  catalepsy. 

"There  is  a  disease  called  a  catnlepiii,  wherein  the 
patient  is  suddenly  seized  without  sense  or  motion, 
and  remains  in  the  same  posture  in  which  the  disease 
seized  \iiu\."—Arbuthnat. 

Cat-a  Icp'-tlC,  a.  [Gr.  •caTaAiprriKos  (kata- 
leptlkos)  —  liable  to  catalepsy  ;  ATJUTIKOS  (Lepti- 
kos)  =  liable  to  be  seized  ;  AajujSapu  (lambano) 
=  to  seize.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
catalepsy ;  subject  to  catalepsy. 

*  cat-aT-6-gize  (or  g  hard),  v.t.    [Gr.  Kara. 
Aoyi'to/ixeu  (katalogizomai)  =  to  reckon  up,  to 
compute.]    To  enumerate  in  a  catalogue,  to 
catalogue  (q.v.).    (Coles.) 

cat  a  logue  (ue  silent),  *  cat-a-log, "  cat- 
log,  s.  [Fr.  catalogue;  Lat.  catalogus,  from 
Gr.  (caraAoyos  (katahgos) = a  reckoning,  a  cata- 
logue ;  Kara,  (kata)  •=  down  ;  Aoyo«  (logos)  =  a 
telling,  an  enumerating  ;  Ae'yio  (lego)  =  to  tell.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  list  or  systematic  enu- 
meration of  articles  generally  in  alphabetical 
order. 

1  In  America,  Scotland,  and  formerly  In 
England,  applied  to  persons,  as  a  catalogue 
of  the  students  of  a  college,  but  in  England 
used  only  of  things. 

"  The  catalogue  might  be  increased  with  several 
other  authors  of  merit,  .  .  ."—(ioldtmith  :  On  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  viii. 

IL  Astron. :  A  list  of  stars,  with  materials 
appended  for  indicating  their  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  or  their  declinations  and  right  as- 
censions. 

catalogue  raisonnc,  *.  A  catalogue 
of  books,  paintings,  &e.,  classed  according  to 
their  subjects,  with  explanatory  remarks. 

t  cat'-a-logue  («e  silent),  v.t.  [CATALOGUE, 
*.l  Ti>  enumerate  in  a  catalogue,  to  make  a 
list  or  catalogue  of. 

"  He  so  cancelled,  or  cntatoitHtd,  and  scattered  our 
books,  as  from  that  time  to  this  we  could  m-ver  recover 
theuj."—  Harrington  :  Hrief  rieu  of  the  Church,  p.  80. 

cat'-a-log-ner,  ».  The  compiler  of  a  cata- 
logue. (Notes  £  Queries,  Aug.  28,  1880,  p.  167.) 

cat'  a  log  uirig  (u  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[CATALOGUE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  enumerating  or 
setting  down  in  a  list  or  catalogue. 

"This  is  the  tusk  much  heavier thim  the  mere  eat  a- 
loaning  of  scientific  nchievemeuU."— Tyndall :  frag, 
of  Science  (3rd.  ed  ),  xiii.  380. 

cat'  a  log  uist,  x.  A  cataloguer.  (Notes  d 
Queries,  Aug.  28,  1880,  p.  100.) 

cat   a  log  uizc  (u silent),  v.t.  [CATALOOIZE.] 

cat-aT-pa,  s.  [From  the  native  Indian  name 
in  Carolina,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Cates- 
by  in  1726.] 


Bot.:  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceee,  comprising 
four  or  five  species  of  trees,  natives  of  the  V\  esl 
Indies,  North  America,  Japan,  and  China. 
They  have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
are  cultivated  In  France,  Germany,  and  the 
south  of  England.  The  wood  is  remarkably 
light,  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  and  fine  in 
texture.  It  is  capable  of  receiviug  a  brilliant 
polish,  and  when  properly  seasoned  is  very 
durable.  The  bark  is  reputed  tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  antiseptic,  and  the  honey  from  its 
flowers  poisonous.  (Treas.  of  Bot.,  £c.)  A 
decoction  of  the  pods  of  Catalpa  syringifotia 
is  used  in  Italy  as  a  remedy  for  catarrhal 
dyspnoea  and  coughs. 

*  cat  -als,  *.  pi.    [CATTLE,  CHATTEL.] 
Law :  Goods  and  chattels.    (Wharton.) 

ca-t&l'-y-sls  (pi.  ca-taT-y-ses),  «.    [Or. 

KardAva-if  (katalusis)  =  a  dissolving  ;  KaraAvw 
(kataluo)  =  to  dissolve ;  Kara  (kata)  =  down, 
Auu>  (liiu)  -  to  loosen.] 

1.  Physics :  The  effect  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  substance,  which  itself  undergoes 
no  permanent  change,  in  facilitating  a  chemi- 
cal reaction. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  (Fig.):  A  dissolution  or  ending, 
decay. 

"  While  they  were  in  thoughts  of  heart  concerning 
it,  the  sad  catalytit  did  come,  and  swept  away  eleven 
hundred  thousand  of  the  nation."— /Jp.  Taylor. 

cat-a-lys'-i-type,  s.    [From  Gr.  KOTOAVO-I* 

(katalusis)  —  a  dissolving,  and  ruirot  (tupot)  = 
a  blow  ;  the  impress  of  a  blow ;  an  outline,  a 
type.] 

Photog. :  A  calotype  process  in  which  the 
paper  is  first  prepared  with  a  syrup  of  iodide 
of  iron,  instead  of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  name  was  given  to  the  process  to  indicate 
the  supposed  fact  that  the  gradual  self-develop- 
ment of  the  picture  is  the  result  of  a  catalytic 
action.  The  true  chemical  reaction  is  now 
understood.  (Knight.) 

cat-a-lyt'-fo.a.    [Gr.  KaraAvriito*  (katalutikos) 
from  xaraAvu)  (kataluo)  =  to  dissolve.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  action  or 
power  called  catalysis  ;  having  power  to  dis- 
solve. 

catalytic  force, «. 

Physics:  That  modification  of  the  force  of 
chemical  affinity  which  determines  catalyses. 

"  An  interesting  class  of  decompositions  has  of  late 
attracted  considerable  attention,  which,  as  they  can- 
nut  be  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemical 
affinity,  have  been  referred  by  Berzelius  to  a  new 
jwwer,  or  rather  new  form  of  the  force  of  chemical 
affinity,  which  he  has  distinguished  as  the  catalytic 
force  and  the  effect  of  its  action  as  catalytu."—Vra- 
ham  :  SUm.  of  Chemittry,  p.  196. 

cat   a  mar  an,  s.     [Ceylonese  native  nume 
catha-mdran  =  floating  trees.    (Mahn.)] 

1.  A  kind  of  boat,  vessel,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, raft  or  float  used  by  the  Hindoos  of 
Madras,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  parts 
adjacent.  It  is  formed  of  three  logs  of  timber, 
secured  together  by  means  of  three  spreaders 
and  cross  lashings  through  small  holes.  The 
central  log  is  much  the  largest,  with  a  curved 
surface  at  the  fore-end,  which  terminates  up- 


CATAMARAN. 

wards  in  a  point.  The  side  logs  are  very  simi- 
lar in  form,  but  smaller,  and  with  their  sides 
straight ;  these  are  fitted  to  the  central  log. 
The  length  of  the  whole  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet.  The  crew  consist  of  two 
men.  In  the  monsoons,  when  a  catamaran  is 
able  to  bear  a  sail,  a  small  outrigger  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  two  poles  as  a  balance,  with  a 
bamboo  nast  and  yard,  and  a  mat  or  cotton 
sail.  Frail  as  such  a  structure  may  appear,  it 
can  pierce  through  the  surf  on  the  beach  at 
Madras  and  reach  a  vessel  in  the  bay  when  a 
boat  of  ordinary  construction  would  be  sure 
to  founder.  (Mr.  Edye  in  Journal  Royal  Asiatic 
Soc.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4.  5.) 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  Wflf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  o»=  i.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


oatamenia — cataract 
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"The  catamaran*  used  in  the  Brazils,  and  which  are 
also  common  in  the  East  Indie*,  consist  of  three  logs 
of  wood  tapered  at  one  end  aud  lashed  together.  They 
•re  furnished  with  paddles,  and  are  said  to  pall  as  fust 
as  boat*,  the  men  beinit  squatted  in  a  kneeling  position, 
«nd  managing  them  with  wonderful  dexterity  in  pass- 
ing the  surf  which  beats  on  the  shores.  Those  used 
in  the  Brazils  also  carry  sail."—  foung:  Jiautical 
Dictionary. 

2.  An  incendiary  raft.    Used  specially  of 
those  rafts  with  which  on  Oct.  2,  1804,  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy 
the  Boulogne  flotilla  designed  by  Napoleon 
for  the  invasion  of  England. 

3.  A  scolding  woman,  a  termagant.    (This 
sense  may  be  due  to  some  erroneous  associa- 
tion with  cat.) 

"  What  an  Infernal  .  .  .  catamaran."—  Thackeray: 
A'fWMtiui  (ed.  1S30),  ii.  379. 

eat-a-me'-nl-a.  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Kara- 
fiiji/Ia  (katame<iia)  =  menses  ;  KOTO  (koto)  = 
down,  firiv  (men)  =  a  month.] 

Med. :  The  discharge  of  a  sanguineous  fluid 
from  the  womb,  which,  in  the  case  of  healthy 
women,  occurs  every  month.  The  discharge 
is  due  to  certain  peculiar  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  Graafian  vesicles  of  the  ovaries. 
It  begins  at  the  age  of  puberty,  a  period 
which  varies  under  varying  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  civilisation,  and  terminates  in  what 
is  popularly  called  the  "  change  or  time  of 
life,"  which  occurs  usually  at  about  the  age 
of  forty-nine.  The  interval  between  these 
two  periods  is  called  the  "child-bearing 
period."  The  term  catamenia,  though  used 
largely  by  medical  men,  is  not  so  well  known 
as  another,  which  has  exactly  the  same  mean- 
ing, viz.,  menses. 

"  Two  ancient  Hindoo  sages  are  of  opinion,  that  If 
the  marriage  is  not  consummated  before  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  catamen  :a.  the  girl  becomes  'degraded 
in  rank.'  "—Dunn :  On  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Specie* 

Cat-a-men'-l-al,  a.  [Lat.  catamenUa);  -al] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  catamenia  or  the  menstrual 
discharge. 

"  The  only  marked  exception  occurs  in  the  case  of 
the  Hindoo  females,  with  whom,  on  an  average,  the 
ca'amcnial  flux  nppe.irs  about  two  years  earlier  ifcau 
It  does  iimong  other  nations."— Dunn  :  On  the  Unity  of 
the  Human  Upeciet. 

*  cat  -a-mint,  s.    [CATMINT.] 

t  cat'-a-mite,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  catamitus  = 
a  corrupt  form  of  Ganymedes ;  Gr.  raw^rjSrjs 
(Ganumedes  =  Ganymede,  a  boy  who,  for  his 
exceeding  beauty,  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by 
Jupiter's  bird,  the  eagle,  and  made  cup-bearer 
to  the  chief  of  the  gods  ]  A  boy  kept  for  un- 
natural purposes. 

"  Among  the  Greeks,  it  was  no  disgrace  for  philoso- 
phers themselves  to  have  their  catamite*."— Qrcw : 
Cotmolopia  Sacra,  p.  128. 

cat   a  moUnt  am,  *  kat  a  moUnt  am, 
cat   a  mount,  s.    [Eng.  cat,  and  mountain 
or  mount  ] 
Zoology : 

1.  The  wild  cat  (Felis  catus). 

"  Would  any  man  of  discretion  venture  such  a  gristle 
to  the  rude  claws  of  such  a  kat-a-miuntain  I  "—Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  :  Custom  of  the  Country. 

2.  The  lynx  (q.v.).    (Amer.) 
5}.  The  cougar  or  puma  (q.v.). 
H  Used  as  separate  words. 

"  As  ciittrt  of  the  mountain,  they  are  spotted  with 
diverse  fykle  fantasves."— Bale:  Ditcourse  on  the  Re- 
velation, p.  2.  sign.  it  vi.,  1560. 

cat  -  an  -  ad  ro  -  mous,  cat  an  dro- 
mous,  a.  [Gr.  Kara,  (kata)  =  down,  ava. 
(ana}  =  up,  and  6p6/io?  (dramas)  =  a  running.] 
Ichthy.  :  Applied  to  those  fishes  which  pass 
once  a  year  from  salt  water  into  fresh,  and 
return  again  from  the  fresh  to  the  salt. 

cat-a-nan'ch-e,  s.  fGr.  Karovoym)  (kata- 
naiike),  a  strong  incentive  used  by  Thessa- 
lian  women  in  their  incantations ;  from  KUTO 
(kata)  =  down,  and  avayiaj  (ananke)  =  neces- 
sity.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
chicoraceous  tribe  of  compound  flowers,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  scariose  involucre  and  the 
awned  chaffy  scales  which  crown  its  fruit. 
They  are  principally  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  have  white  or  blue  flowers.  They 
are  perennials. 

cat'-a-pasm,  s.  [Gr.  Karon-cur^a  (katapasma) 
=  a'spriiiklinp,  a  powdering ;  from /eaTajrdo-o-a) 
(katapasso)  =  to  sprinkle,  to  powder,  from 
KOTa  (kata)  =  down,  and  irdo-crw  (passS)  =  to 
sprinkle.] 


CATAPETALODS. 


Med. :  A  dry  medicine  in  powders,  used  for 
sprinkling  on  ulcers,  for  absorbing  perspira- 
tion, &c.  They  were  divided  into  diapasms, 
emparms,  and  sympasms.  (See  these  words.) 

•  Cat-a-peT-tlC,  a.   &  «.      [Gr.  KOTajreAmeo* 
(katapeltikos)  =  pertaining    to    a    catapult  ; 
(taTaire'ATTfl  (kotapeltes)  —  a  catapult.]    [CATA- 
PULT.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  catapult. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  catapult. 

*  cat-a-pet -al-ous,  a.     [Gr.  KOTO  (kata)  = 
down,  irt-raXov  (pet- 

alon)  =  a  leaf,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the 
petals  slightly  uni- 
ted by  their  inner 
edge  near  the  base, 
as  in  the  mallow  ; 
a  form  of  polypet- 
alous. 

"If  the  petal*  ad- 
here to  the  bases  of 
the  stamens  so  «s  to 
form  a  sort  of  spurious 
moiiopetaloos  corolla, 

as  in  Malva  and  Camellia,  snch  a  corolla  has  been  occa- 
sionally called  catapetalmii,  but  this  term  is  never 
used,  all  such  corollas  being  considered  polypetatous." 
— Lindley :  Jntrod.  to  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  167. 

cat-a-phon'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  cataphonique ;  from 
Gr.  Kara  (kata)  =  down,  l>ack,  and  <£U>IT/  (phone.) 
=  a  voice.]  Of  or  relating  to  eataphonics. 

cat-a-phon'-Ics,  s.    [Eng.  cataphinic.] 

Math. :  The  doctrine  or  science  of  the  re- 
flection of  sounds,  a  branch  of  acoustics. 

Cat'-a-phract,  s.  [Lat.  cataphractes,  from 
Gr.  icaTa^poicnjv  (katapkrakti'^)  =  n  fully-armed 
soldier,  from  (caTa<£pdo-o-<o  (kataphrasso)  =  to 
cover ;  KOTO  (kata)  =  down,  quite,  </jpao-o-<o 
(phrasso)  =  to  enclose,  to  cover.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  horse-soldier  in  complete  armour. 

"...  before  him  pipes 

And  timbrels ;  on  each  side  went  armed  guards. 
Both  horse  and  foot ;  before  him  and  behind, 
Archers,  and  slingers,  cataphracts  and  spears." 
Milton:  Samton  A'./unittet. 

*  2.  Armour,  defence.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  In  a  battle  we  fight  not  but  in  complete  armour. 
Virtue  is  a  cataphract :  for  in  vain  we  arm  one  limb, 
while  the  other  is  without  defence." — Feltham:  Ke- 
Klcet,  ii.  8. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  armour  or  plate  covering 
some  fishes.  (Dana.) 

*  2.  Mil. :  A  piece  of 
ancient  armour  formed 
of    cloth    or    leather, 
strengthened  with  iron 
scales  or  links,  cover- 
ing either  a  part  or  a 
whole  of  the  body,  and 
sometimes  the  warrior's 
horse  as  well. 

cat-a-pnrac  -ta, «.  pi. 

[CATAPHRACT.J 

Ichthy.:  A  name  some-         CATAPHRACT. 
times  given  to  the  Trig- 
lidae  or   Gurnard  family   of  fishes.     [Tuio- 
tXDuB.] 

cat-a-phrac'-ted,  a.   [Eng.  cataphract;  -ed.] 
Zool. :  Covered  with  a  cataphract,  or  armour 
of  plates,  scales,  Ac.,  or  with  hard,  bony,  or 
horny  skin. 

cat-a-phryg'-I-ans,  s.  pi.  [In  Lat.  cata- 
phryges,  because  their  leaders  came  originally 
from  Phrygia.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  "  heretical "  sect  which  arose 
in  the  second  century  A.D.  They  are  said  to 
have  followed  the  opinions  of  Montanus.  It  U 
said  that  they  forbade  marriage,  baptised  their 
dead,  and  mingled  the  blood  of  young  chiMren 
with  the  bread  and  wine  in  the" Eucharist. 

cat-a-phyr-lar-jf,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cata- 
phyil^um);  -an/.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  cataphyllum  (q.v.). 

cataphyllary- leaves,  s.  pi.  Scale 
leaves. 

cat-a-phyl'-lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr. 
KuTa<j>vAAo{  (katap/iullos)  =  leafy.] 

Bot. :  A  rudimentary  leaf  preceding  a  stage 
of  growth ;  e.g.  one  of  the  cotyledons  of  an  em- 
bryo, one  of  the  scales  of  a  bud,  &c. 


•  cat-a-phys'-Ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  Kara  (ka!v)    •. 
down,  against  ;    and  Eng.   physical   (q.\  ,  J 
Opposed  to  nature. 

"  Falling  under  hyper-physical  or  cata-phyticai  laws." 
—be  (laiitcey:  Atuob.  Hkelchti,  I.  837. 

cat-a-plasm  (Eng.),  cat-a-pla§ -ma 
(Lot.),  s.  [Fr.  cataplasme;  Lat."  cutaptasma '; 
from  Gr.  KaTdn-Aacr^o  (kataplasma),  from 
KarairAoo-criu  (katajilasso)  =  to  sjiread  over; 
KOTO;  (kata)  =.  down,  TrAdcrcrw  (plassd)  =  to 
mould.] 

Med. :  A  soft  and  moist  preparation  locally 
applied  as  a  poultice.  The  basis  is  linseed 
meal,  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  bread, 
or  flour.  The  most  important  Cataplasmats 
are — (1)  Cata^lasma  fermenti  (yeast  poultice), 
(2)  Cataplasma  lini  (linseed  poultice),  and  (3) 
Cataplasma  sinapit  (mustard  poultice), 
[POULTICE.] 

"  I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  uiurtul,  that  but  dip  a  knife  In  it, 
Where  it  draws  Mood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save." 

Shakeip.  :  Samlet,  iv.  7. 

Cat  a-plCC  -tlC,  a.  [Gr.  Ko.ranXnK-rt.Kv;  (kata- 
plektikos)  =  striking.]  That  pertains  to  or  is 
characteristic  of  cataplexy. 

cat-a-plci'-ite,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent] 

Mill.  :  A  hexagonal,  opaque  mineral  of  a 
dull,  weak,  vitreous  lustre,  and  a  light  yel- 
lowish-brown colour.  It  occurs  in  the  island 
Lamoe,  near  Brevi},',  Norway.  Hardness, 
nrarly6'0;  sp.gr.,  2'8.  Composition:  Silica, 
46'83;  zirconia,  29'81 ;  alumina,  0'45  ;  soda, 
10'83;  lime,  3-61 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0\J3; 
water,  8'66.  (Dana.) 

caf-a-plex-^,  s.  [Fr.  c*'taplexie,  from  Gr. 
KaTan-ATJf  (katiplex)  =  stricken.)  [APOPLEXY.J 
A  word  coined,  according  to  the  Proceedings 
of  the.  Psychical  Research  Society  (Oct.  1833), 
by  Preyer,  to  denote  the  dazed  condition  of 
hens  staring  at  a  chalk  lin",  now  used  for 
temporary  paralysis  caused  by  nervous  shock. 

•  cat'-a-puoe,  *  cat-a-piis,  s.     [Fr.  c".tn- 
puce;  Ital.  catapuzia,  cat-ipuzzj,;  Sp.  &  Port 
catapucia.] 

Bot.  :  The  herb  Spurge,  Euphorbia  lathyris. 
(Chaucer :  Nonnes  Prestes  Tale.) 

cat  -a  pult  (Eny.),  cat-a-pul'-ta  (Lat.),  *. 
[Low  Lat.  cata/ndta ;  from  (Jr.  KaTa77t;A-rq« 
(katapeltes)  =  an  engine  of  war  for  hurling 
heavy  stones  ;  Kara  (kata)  =  down,  n-olAAt* 
(pallo)  =  to  brandish,  to  hurl.] 

*  1.  An  ancient  military  engine  for  throwing 
arrows,  darts,  or 
stones,  consisting 
of  a  strong  wooden 
framework  support- 
ing a  bow  of  wood 
or  steel,  which  was 
bent  by  means  of 
a  windlass,  the  cord 
being  finally  releas- 
ed by  a  spring.  It 
is  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  399 
B.C.  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

"The  hnlista  violently  shot  great  stones  and  <i\i»r- 
rels,  as  also  the  cafripultt.~—C  imden  :  Remaint. 
2.  A  toy  made  of  a  forked  stick  and  a  strong 
piece  of  india-rubber,  used  by  boys  for  shoot- 
ing small  stones. 

cat  a-piil -tic,  «.  [Eng.  catapult;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  catapult  (q.v.). 

•  cat-a-pul'-tier,  s.     [Eng.  catapult ;  -tr.] 
One  who  worked  a  catapult. 

"The  besiegers  .  .  .  sent  forward  their  sapper*, 
pioneers,  catdpultien'—Reade :  Cloitter  and  Hearth, 
ch.xlUL 

cat'-ar-act,  *  cat-e-racte, ».  ka.  [Lat.  onto- 
racta  ;  from  Gr.  KarapaicTTjs  (kutarhaktes)  =  a 
waterfall.  This  is  from  Gr.  KaTapdWio  (koto- 
rosso)  =  to  dash  down.  (Wedgwood.)'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  great  stream  or  rush. 

(1)  Primarily  and  specially  of  water,  a  great 
waterfall. 

"  For  folks  that  wander  up  and  down  like  you 
To  see  .111  acres  breadth  of  that  wide  cliff 
One  roaring  cataract." 

Wardtworth:  The  Brother*. 

(2)  Of  other  things,  as  fire. 

"  What  If  all 

Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataract!  of  fire  t" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  1HL 


CATAPULT. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jortrl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  ~t 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.      tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


cataraotous— catch 


2.  Fig. :  A  great  quantity,  specially  of  a 
voluble  flow  of  words. 

"CatracU  of  declamation  thunder  here." 

Cotc/jer:  Tat*.  If.  Ti. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :  An  affection  of  the  sight,  In  which 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  more  or  less 
opaque,  and  objective  vision  either  wholly  or 
partially  prevented.    Cataract  is  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  hard  and  soft.    Hard  cataract  is  most 
common  amongst  old  people.    Soft  may  occur 
at  any   age,    but  is  found  most  frequently 
amongst  children,  and  especially  amongst  those 
who  have  been  born  with  this  condition ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  called  congenital  cataract. 
Traumatic  cataract  is  so  called  when  it  is  the 
result  of  a  wound  of  the  lens.     Cataract  is 
very  recognisable  in  children,  in   whom  it 
presents  a  bluish-white  appearance  like  milk- 
and-water  in  the  pjpil  of  the  eye ;  in  aged 
persons  the  colour  is  much  darker  and  less 
distinct,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  see, 
but  a   careful  examination  will   detect   the 
opacity  in  the  lens. 

"Saladine  hath  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  likewise 
much  ncriiuony ;  fur  it  cleanse th  the  eyes:  it  is  good 
also  fur  cataractt."— Bacon  :  A'at.  JIM. 

2.  Mcch.:    A   kind   of  water-governor  for 
regulating  the  action  of  an  engine.    (Weale.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compounds). 

cataract-knife,  s. 

Surg. :  A  small  keen-edged  knife  used  in 
the  operation  of  removing  cataracts  by  ex- 
tracting the  crystalline  lens  entirely. 

cataract-needle,  s. 

Surg. :  A  pointed  instrument  used  for  de- 
pressing the  crystalline  lens  in  the  operation 
of  couching. 

cat-ar-ac -toils,  a.  [Eng.  cataract;  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  cataract 
iu  the  eye. 

eat-a-rhin'-a,  &c.    [CATARRHINA,  &c.] 

ca-tar'rh,  *  cat-tare,  s.  [Lat.  catarrhus ; 
from  Gr.  Karappoos  (katarrhoos)  =  a  flowing 
down,  a  catarrh ;  KO.TO.  (kata)  =  down,  ptia 
(rheo)  =  to  flow.  J 

Med.  A  running  or  discharge  which  takes 
place,  under  certain  circumstances,  from  the 
various  outlets  of  the  body.  When  it  occurs 
in  the  eyes  and  nose  it  usually  receives  the 
name  of  "  a  cold  in  the  head  "  [COLD]  ;  in  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth  and  throat  it  is  called 
post-nasal  and  pharyngeal  catarrh  ;  in  the 
windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes  it  is  called 
laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrh  ;  in  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal  it  is  known  as 
gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  ;  and,  lastly,  in 
the  bladder,  as  vesical  catarrh. 

"  Dryuynge  vs  afore  hyin,  as  his  prisoners,  into  his 
dungeon  of  surfet.  where  we  are  tourmented  with 
catitrrht.  feuers,  IK."— Sir  T.  Klyat :  Castle  of  Helth, 

"All  fev'rous kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  eatarrht* 

Milt,n:  P.  £.,xi. 

Ca-tar -rhal,  a.  [Eng.  catarrh;  stiff,  -al.] 
Pertaining  "to  or  arising  from  a  catarrh. 

"  The  catarrlfil  fever  requires  evacuations."— /Yoy«r. 

catarrhal  syringe,  s. 
Med.  :   A  nasal   irrigator  or  douche  as  a 
remedy  for  or  alleviator  of  catarrh. 

cat  ar  rhec  tic,  a.  [Low  Lat.  catarrhecti- 
cus ;  from  Gr.  KaTappmvvii.1.  (katarregnumi)  = 
to  break  forth  ;  Kara  (kata)  =  down  ;  pijyi/ufit 
(rhegnumi)  =  to  break.) 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  medicines  having 
power  to  cause  the  bowels  or  bladder  to  act 
by  provoking  the  flow  of  urine  or  fteces. 

cat  ar  rhm  a.  cat  a  rhin  a,  ».  pi.  [Or. 
•card  (kata)  =  down,  and  pi's  (rhi's)  genit.  pti-6? 
(rhinos)  =  the  nostril.  So  called  from  having 
their  nostrils  looking  downwards,  as  those  of 
man.] 

cat  ar  rhino,  cat  a-rhme,  a.  &  s.  [CAT- 
ARRHINA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  section 
Catarrhina  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  monkey  of  the  section 
Catarrhina  (q.v.). 

1.  Zool.  A  section  or  tribe  of  the  order 
Quadrumana.  They  have  the  nostrils  ob- 
lique, and  the  Reptum  between  them  narrow, 
so  as  to  place  them  close  together.  The 


section  Catarrhina  contains  the  Apes  and 
the  more  typical  monkeys  of  the  Old  V[orld. 
They  ar«  restricted 
to  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  the  exception 
of  one  species,  the 
Barbary  Ape  (Ma- 
cacus  inuus),  a 
colony  of  which  in- 
habits the  rock  of 
Gibraltar. 

2.  Palceont:  Ca- 
tarrhirie  Monkeys 
have  been  found 
in  the  Miocene  of 
France  and  Italy, 

Greece   and   India,     HEAD  OF  CATARRHINB 
and    in    the    Plio-  MONKEY. 

cene     deposits     of 
the  south  of  England,  and  in  those  of  Italy. 

t  ca-tar'-rhous,  a.  [Eng.  catarrh ;  suff.  -ous.] 
The  same  as  CATARRHAL  (q.v.). 

"  Old  age  attended  with  a  glutinous,  cold,  catarrhout, 
leucophlegmatick  constitution."— Arbuthnot  :  On 
Diet. 

cat  as'  pil  itc,  s.  [In  Ger.  kataspilit ;  from 
Gr.  Ka.Ta<nn\d£ia  (kataspilazo)  =  to  spot,  to 
stain,  from  Kara,  (fcato)  here  intensive,  and 
omAafw  (spilazo)  =  to  stain,  to  soil.] 

Min. :  An  ash-grey  pearly  mineral,  pseudo- 
morphous,  after  iolite.  Compos.  :  Silica, 
40  "05;  alumina,  with  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
28  95  ;  magnesia,  8'20  ;  lime,  7-43  ;  soda,  5  "25  ; 
potassa,  6-9(5*;  loss  by  the  action  of  fire,  3'22. 
Found  in  Sweden.  (Dana.) 

cat  a  sta! -tic,  a.  [Gr.  KaTatrraATtKo?  (Tea- 
tastaltikos)  =  checking ;  Kara,  (kata)  =  down, 
back,  <TT«'AA<O  (stello)  =  to  send,  drive.] 

Med. :  Applied  to  medicines  which  have  the 
property  of  checking  evacuation  by  their 
astringent  or  styptic  qualities. 

cat-as -ta-Sls,  s.  [Gr.  xarairrao-^  (katajtasis)  ; 
from  KaflicTJiAu  (kathistemi)  =  to  set  in  order  ; 
Kara  (kn'M)  =  down,  IOTIJMI  (histemi)  =  to  set, 
to  place.] 

1.  Rhet. :  The  exordium  of  a  speech ;  that 
part  in  which  the  speaker  sets  forth  the  sub- 
ject-matter to  be  discussed,  and  the  order  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  treated. 

2.  Med. :  The  state  or  condition  of  a  person ; 
constitution. 

*  cat  as  ter  ism,  s.  [Gr.  K<xTa<r7>'pio>uK 
(katasterismos) ;  Kara  (kata)  =  down,  aarep- 
«rju.os  (asterismos)  —  a  collection  of  stars,  a 
constellation  ;  atrrrjp  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing  amongst  the  stars. 

2.  A  catalogue  of  the  stars. 

cat-as'-tro-phe",  *cat-as'-tr6ph-y,s.  [Gr. 

KaTcurTpcKpij  ^catastrophe)  '=  an  upsetting,  over- 
throwing ;  from  KOTO,  (kata)  =  down  ;  <rrpo<pT/ 
(strophe)  =  a  turning ;  o-rpifya  (streplio)  =  to 
overturn,  to  upset.] 
I.  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  The  change,  or  revolution,  which  pro- 
duces the  conclusion  or  llnal  event  of  a  dra- 
matic piece. 

"Pat!-He  comes  like  the  catattrophe  of  the  old 
comedy."— fihnkesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  A  final  event;  a  conclusion,  generally 
unhappy  ;  a  great  misfortune. 

41  Of  this  ratatfrophe  there  were,  according  to  Dlo- 
nyslus,  two  accounts."— Lrvtt :  Crerl.  Early  Roman 
Bill.  (1856),  ch.  xii.,  pt  ii.,  §  80,  vol.  II..  p.  U6. 

IL  Oeol.  :  An  important  event  having  little 
or  no  seeming  connection  with  those  pre- 
ceding it. 

"  Before  the  appearance  of  Lyell's  well-known 
work,  the  Huttontan  iihilosopliy  DM  conspicuously 
triumphed,  hut  geologists  were  still  prone  to  MOOOm 
for  what  appeared  to  be  'breaks  in  the  succession,  by 
the  hypothesis  of  va»t  catattmphft.  They  conceived 
the  possibility  of  world-wide  destruction  of  floras  and 
faunas,  and  the  sudden  introduction  or  creation  nf 
new  forms  of  life,  after  the  forces  of  nature  hail  sunk 
into  repose."— Chamber*'  Cyclopadia  (1890),  v.  H8. 

cat  as  troph'  !c,  a.  [Eng.  catastrophe); 
•ic.]'  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
catastrophe. 

ca  tas  tro  phism,  *.    [Eng.  catastrophe); 
-ism.] 
Geol. :  (See  extract.) 

"  By  catattropMim  I  mean  any  form  of  geological 
speculation  which,  In  order  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  goology,  supposes  the  operations  of  forces, 
different  in  their  nature,  or  Immeasurably  diflerent 
iu  iiower,  from  those  which  we  at  present  see  in  action 
In  the  universe."— Huxley :  Lay  brrmont.  p.  329 


cat  as'-troph-Jst,   s.     [Eng.  catastrophe); 

•ist.] 

Geol.  One  who  holds  the  view  that  the  geo- 
logical changes  of  the  world  and  the  formation 
ofrocks  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
catastrophes  or  violent  physical  changes.  In 
France,  the  distinguished  geologist,  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  was  a  great  advocate  of  this 
theory,  and  had  many  followers. 

cat  -call,  *  cat  -cal,  s.    [Eng.  cat,  and  roll.] 
1.  Lit. :  A  squeaking  instrument,  used  in 
the  play-house  to  condemn  plays. 

"  Lift  up  your  Gates,  ye  Princes,  see  him  come  I 
Bound,  sound  ye  Viols,  be  the  Cat-call  dumb  1 " 
I'u  i 't:  Dunciad,  bk.  1.,  301-1. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Applied  to  those  using  this  in- 
strument 


Spectator. 


i  party  of  catcaU."— 


*  cat  -call,  v.t.    [CATCALL,  s.]  To  call  shrilly ; 
to  express  disapprobation  of  by  catcalls. 

"  His  cant,  like  merry  Andrew's  noble  vein, 
Catcalli  the  sect  to  draw  them  In  again." 

Dryden  :  Prol.  ta  Pilgrim. 

cat^h,    *  cacclic.    *  cache,    *  cacchcn, 

*  cachlen,  *  cachyn,  *  kat ch,  *  kacche, 

*  kccchcn  \pa.  t.,  caught,  *  caute,  *  cuucht, 

*  caght,  *  catcht,  *  kaght,  *  katched,  *  kavghte, 
*caht,  *covght,  *keight  (Kng.),  caucht  (Scotch)], 
v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  mchier,  cacier  ;  Fr.  chasser  ; 
Ital.  cacciare  ;  Sp.  cazar ;  all  =  to  hunt,  ch;ise, 
from  Low  Lat.  cacio  =  to  chase ;  corrupted 
from  *  coptio,  from  Lat.  capto,  a  frequentative 
form  of  capio  =  to  take,  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  To  drive  or  chase  away. 

"  Cachyn  away  (catchiuge  away,!'.).  Abkgo.  —  Prompt. 
Pan. 
"The  Inglis,  the  katched  ovA,."—Langtoft,  p.  831. 

(2)  To  lay  hold  of,  to  grasp,  to  seize. 

"He  ...  rarhez  that  weppen." 

Sir  Gavmiiie,,  368. 

"  And  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by 
his  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him."— 1  .-urn. 
xvii.  36. 

(3)  To  stop  or  meet  anything  in  progress  or 
motion  ;  to  be  impeded  in  one's  progress  by. 

"  Others,  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air, 
To  Tusculum  or  Algido  repair." 

Adiliian:  On  Laly. 

"  Catchin/t  the  wind,  however,  near  the  Doves,  thiy 
dropped  to  32,  .  .  "—Dattu  Telegraph,  March  28,  1881. 

(4)  To  seize  anything  by  pursuit. 

"  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly,  and,  when 
he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again  :  and  after  it  again ; 
and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again  ;  and  caught 
it  again."— Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  i.  3. 

(5)  To  take  in  a  snare,  to  ensnare,  to  entrap. 

"This  men  of  this  wylde  bestes  caghlt  and  scheto 

ynowe."  Roliert  of  Gloucester,  p.  14. 

"After  we  had  flshed  some  time  and  catched  no- 
thing, .  .  ."-De  Foe:  Robimon  Crutoe. 

(6).  To  come  upon  suddenly  or  by  surprise. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  reach  to,  to  arrive  at. 

"  Till  they  the  haven  of  Troie  caught." 

Cower,  II.  S87. 

*  (2)  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

"  That  I  may  caccA«  slepe  on  honde." 

Qowtr,  II.  ill. 

•(8)  To  meet  with,  to  receive. 
"  In  the  f yue  woundez  that  Cryst  kanht  on  the  croys." 
Sir  da  online,  642. 

(4)  To  seize  upon  anything  eagerly. 

"  Laying  wait  for  him,  and  seeking  to  catch  some- 
thing out  of  his  mouth,  that  they  might  accuse  him." 
— Luke  xi.  64. 

(6)  To  ensnare,  to  entrap.    [CATCHPENNY.] 

"  And  they  sent  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  Herodians,  to  catch  him  in  his  words."— 
Mark  xii.  18. 

(6)  To  please,  to   take   the   affections,  to 
charm,  to  attract. 

"  For  I  am  young,  a  novice  In  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  unpriictls'd  to  persuade. 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  ciilrh  the  fair. 

Dr/iden:  fala.mon  *  Arcile,  ill.  327. 
"Nor  let  it  he  thought  that  some  greut  deviation  of 
structure  would  be  necessary  to   catch  the  fanciers 
eye."-   Darwin  :  Origin  of  Specie*  (ed.  1869),  ch.  I.,  p.  39. 

(7)  To  win  or  gain  over. 

"  And  Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  Fear  not ;  from  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  catch  men."— Luke  v.  10. 

t  (8)  To  seize  upon  or  attack  so  as  to  cause 
danger. 

"The  fire  caught  many  houses."  —  Carlyle  :  Fred. 
Great,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  6. 

(9)  To  take  any  disease  or  receive  infection 
or  contagion. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ce,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 


catch— catcher 
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"Those  measles. 

Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  seek 
The  very  way  to  catch  them." 

Shakesp. :  Corielanui.  lit  1. 
"Or  call  the  wind*  thro'  long  arcades  to  roar, 
1  riuid  to  cute*  cold  at  a  Venutuui  door." 

Po/.e :  Moru.1  Lttayi.  iv.  86. 

(10)  To  receive  suddenly. 

"The  curling  smoke  mounts  heavy  from  the  fires, 
At  length  it  catches  flaiue,  aiul  HI  a  Ihize  expires.** 
Dryden :  J'alamon  &  Arcite,  hi.  184. 

(11)  To  seize  the  mind,  to  affect  suddenly. 

(12)  To  receive  or  admit  a  feeling. 

"  Presumptuous  Troy  mistook  th'  accepting  sign. 
And  catch'tt  new  fury  at  the  voice  divine." 

Pope :  nomer;  Iliad,  bk.  xv.  438-9. 
"  He  catchei  without  effort  the  tone  of  any  sect  or 
party  with  which  he  chances  to  mingle."— Macaulay  : 
Sitt.  Kny.,  ch.  ii. 

(13)  To  hit  upon,  meet  with,  encounter. 
"This  caught  the  girl's  eye,  and  she  shivered."— 

Dickens:  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ch.  i. 

(14)  To  overtake  (generally  with  up). 


(15)  To  be  in  time  for ;  as,  "  to  catch  the 
train,"  "to  catch  the  post." 

(16)  To  apprehend  with  the  mind,  to  under- 
stand, as  "  to  catch  a  person's  words,  or  his 
meaning." 

IL  Cricket: 

1.  To  seize  the  ball  after  it  has  been  struck 
by  the  batsman,  and  before  it  touches   the 
ground.     [A.,  I.  1.  (3).] 

2.  To  put  a  batsman  "out,"  by  catching  a 
ball  struck  by  him  as  in  1. 

"...  wa»  caitqht  at  cover  point,  having  hatted 
patiently  for  nine,"— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  1,  1881. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  hurry  to  a  place. 

"  He  cached  to  his  cobhous  and  a  calf  bryngex." 
JSar.  t:ng.  AllU.  Pocmt ,~Cleannesi,  629. 

2.  To  seize,  to  become  fastened  or  attached 
suddenly  ;  as,  "  the  lock  catches,"  "the  clothes 
caught  in  the  briars." 

3.  To  endeavour  to  seize.    [C.  1.] 

*1.  To  spread  epidemically,  as  by  contagion 
or  infection. 

"  Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man. 

And  run  among  the  ranks?"     Addison:  Cato. 
"Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth  ;  it 
catches."— Shakesp. :  Much  Adi,  v.  2. 

IT  Only  used  now  in  the  present  participle 
in  this  sense. 

C.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  catch  at : 

(1)  To  attempt  to  seize.    (Lit.  A  fig.) 

"Make  themcatch  at  all  opportunities  of  subverting 
the  state  "—Additon:  State  of  the  War. 

"  The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain, 
Whom  iu  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop 
By  catching  at  his  rein." 

Cooper  :  John  Oilpin. 

*  (?)  To  guess  at. 

"  You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine  intent." 

Shaketp.  :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  11  4. 

2.  To  catch  away :  To  snatch  away,  to  take 
•way  sudd-nly. 

"Thay  caght  away  that  condelstik." 

Ear.  Eng.  AOtt.  foerru;  Cleanneu,  1,275. 

3.  To  catch  up : 

(1)  To  snatch  up  suddenly.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"They  have  caught  up  every  thing  greedily,  with 
that  busy  minute  curiosity,  and  unsatisfactory  in- 
quisitiveuess,  which  Seneca  calls  the  disease  of  the 
Greeks."— Pope. 

(2)  To  raise  up,  to  lift 

"...  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard 
unspeakable  words,  .  .  ."—2  Cor.  xii.  4. 

(3)  To  overtake. 

(4)  To  interrupt  a  person  while  speaking. 

"  You  catch  me  upso  very  short." — Dickmt :  Barnaby 
Budge,  ch.  xL 

4.  To  catch  hold  of:  To  seize,  to  take  hold  of, 
to  become  fastened  to. 

"...  the  mule  went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a 
peat  oak.  and  his  head  caug.tt  hold  o/  the  oak,  .  .  ."—a 
Sam.  xviii.  9. 

5.  To  catch  as  catch  may,  or  can :  To  seize  in- 
discriminately. 

"  Mine  or  thine  be  nothing,  all  things  equal, 
And  catch  at  catch  may.  be  proclaim'd." 

Beaumont  4-  Fletcher  :  Loyal  Subject. 

6.  To  catch,  or  catching  a  Tartar:  To  be 
caught  in  the  trap  one  has  laid  for  another  ; 
instead  of  taking  an  enemy,  to  be  taken  by 
him.    (Colloquial.) 

7.  To  catch  a  crab  : 

Rowing:  To  let  one's  oarget  sofarbelowthe 
surface  of  the  water,  that  the  rower  cannot 
recover  it  in  time  to  prevent  his  being  knocked 
backwards. 

"  Not  a  half-mile  had  been  got  over  before  ... 
caught  a  crab,  and  nearly  went  overboard."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Aug.  1,  1881. 


cat9h,  s.  &  a.    [CATCH,  v.] 

A.  --Is  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  The  act  of  seizing  or  grasping  any- 
thing ;  a  grasp. 

"Taneht  by  his  open  eye, 
His  eye,  that  ev'n  did  mark  her  trodden  grass, 
That  she  would  fain  the  catch  of  Strephou  fly." 
fiidiiea :  Arcadia. 

(2)  That  by  which  anything  is  caught,  held, 
or  fastened.    [II.  3.] 

(3)  The  thing  caught    [II.  4.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  The  posture  of  seizing,  watch. 

"  Both  of  them  lay  upon  the  catch  fora  great  action." 
—Addison:  Ancient  Medals. 

*  (2)  The  act  of  taking  up  quickly  one  after 
another.    [IT.  1.] 

"  Several  quires,  placed  one  over  against  another,  and 
taking  the  voice  by  catches  authemwise,  give  great 
pleasure."— Bacon  :  £uay>  ;  Of  Masques. 

(3)  An  advantage  seized,  a  profit. 

"  Hector  shall  have  a  great  ratrh,  if  he  knock  out 
your  brains  ;  .  .  ."— Shaketp. :  Trail.  A  Cret.,  ii.  1. 

*  (4)  A  snatch  ;  fits  and  starts. 

"  It  has  been  writ  by  catches,  with  many  intervals." 
— Lock*. 

*  (5)  A  taint,  a  slight  contagion  or  memory. 

"  We  retain  a  catch  of  those  pretty  stories,  and  our 
awakened  imagination  smiles  in  the  recollection."— 
Qlanvill :  Scepsis.  ScientijKH. 

(6)  A  trap,  a  snare.    (Colloquial.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Music :  A  part-song,  also  called  a  round 
(q.v.),  where  each  singer  in  turn  catches  up, 
as  it  were,  the  words  from  his  predecessor,  the 
second  singer  beginning  to  sing  the  first  line 
as  soon  as  the  first  has  finished  it,  the  third 
beginning  after  the  second  has  finished  it,  and 
so  on.      Originally  the  words  were  simple  ; 
subsequently  it  was  contrived  that  by  the 
singers  catching  at  each  other's  words  they 
should  completely  alter  the  meaning.      Ludi- 
crous effects  were  aimed  at,  and  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  most  of  the  catches  were  indeli- 
cate.   At  present  the  difference  between  the 
catch  and  the  round  seems  to  be  the  humour- 
ous or  fantastic  character  of  the  former. 

"  He  joined  In  their  ribald  talk,  sang  catchet  with 
them,  and,  when  his  head  grew  hot,  hugged  and  kissed 
them  in  an  ecstacy  of  drunken  fondness.  —Macaulay  : 
Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 

2.  Cricket :  The  act  of  seizing  the  ball  after 
it  has  been  struck  by  the  batsman,  and  before 
it  touches  the  ground. 

"...  had  several  ratchet  missed  from  big  bowling, 
.  .  ."—Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  3,  188L 

*  3.  Dress :  The  eye  of  a  hook  or  buckle. 

"A  catch.    Spinter."— Withal,  1608,  p.  210. 

4.  Fishing,  &c.  :  The  number  taken  at  one 
time. 

5.  Naut. :   A  kind  of  swift-sailing  vessel, 
less  than  a  hoy,  that  will  ride  on  any  sea 
whatever.    [KETCH.] 

"  One  of  the  ships  royal  with  the  catch  were  sent 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Love."  —  Howell : 
Lettert,  I.  Iv.  1. 

6.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  spring  bolt  for  hinged  doors  or  lids. 

(2)  (Plur.) :    Those   parts    of    a   clock   or 
watch  which  hold  by  hooking. 

7.  Rowing :  The  grip  or  hold  of  the  water 
taken  with  the  oar. 

"The  shallow  waters  of  the  Cam,  and  the  many 
corners  and  turnings  of  the  river,  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  crew  to  imitate  the  catch  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke  .  .  ."—Standard,  March  30,  188L 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 
catch-bar,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  A  bar  employed,  to  de- 
press the  jacks. 

catch-basin,  s. 

Drainage:  A  cistern  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge into  a  sewer,  to  catch  heavy  and  bulky 
matters  which  would  not  readily  pass  through 
the  sewers,  but  which  are  removed  from  time 
to  time.  (Knight.) 

catch-bolt,  s.  A  cupboard  or  door  bolt 
which  yields  to  the  pressure  in  closing  and 
then  springs  into  the  keeper  in  the  .jamb.  It 
is  usually  drawn  back  by  a  small  knob. 
(Knight.) 

*  catch-cloak,  s.       A  highwayman,  a 
robber. 

catch-club,  s.  A  musical  society  meet- 
ing together  for  the  purpose  of  singing  catches 
and  glees.  It  was  formed  in  1701.  Among 
those  whom  it  has  had  as  members  may  be 


me-.it1  ohe-t  Jco,ge  IV.  an<!  William  IV.    It  is 
still  ir  existence. 

Catch-drain,  «.  An  open  ditch  or  drain 
along  the  side  of  a  hill  to  catch  the  surface- 
v/ater  ;  also  a  ditch  or  channel  at  the  side  of  i 
canal  to  catch  the  surplus  water. 

catch-fake,  s. 

Naut.:  An  unseemly  doubling  in  a  badly- 
coiled  rope. 

catch-feeder, «. 

Hydraulic  Engineering :  An  irrigating  ditcn. 

catch-hammer,  catchic  hammer,  s. 

A.  small,  light  hammer.     (Scotch.) 

catch-honours,  s.    A  game  at  cards. 

catch-meadow,  s.  A  meadow  which  is 
Irrigated  by  water  from  a  spring  or  rivulet  on 
the  side  of  a  hill. 

catch-motion,  s. 

Much. :  A  motion  in  a  lathe  by  which  speed 
Is  changed. 

catch-penny,  a.  & ».    [CATCHPENNY.] 

catch-rogue,  s. 

Hot. :  The  same  as  CATCI*  WEED  (q.v.)i 

catch  -the  lang-tcns,  catch  -  the  - 
ten,  s.  A  game  at  cards  ;  catch-honours. 

catch-water,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  catch-drains ;  as, 
"  a  catch-water  system  of  drainage." 

B.  As  subst. :  A  catch-drain. 
Catch-water  drain :    A  drain   to   intercept 

waters  from  high  lands,  to  prevent  their  accu- 
mulation upon  lower  levels. 

catch-weed,  s. 

Bet. :  A  plant  or  weed  which  catches  hold 
of  and  clings  to  whatever  touches  it.  Specially 

(1)  Cleavers,  also  called  Goose-grass,  Uobin- 
run-the-hedge  (Galium  aparine)  (Linn.),  and 

(2)  Asperago  procumbens. 

catch-word,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  popular  cry;  a  word  or 
phrase  adopted  by  any  party  for  political 
objects. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Printing :  The  first  word  on  any  page  of 
a  book  or  MS.,  which  is  printed  or  written  at 
the  foot  of  the  preceding  page,  as  a  guide  to 
the  reader. 

"John  de  Tambaco  wrote  also  a  Consolation  of 
Theology  In  fifteen  books,  1366.  It  was  very  early 
printed,  without  name,  date,  signature,  paging,  or 
catchumrd."— Park :  A'ote  on  Warttn't  liittory  of  Brit- 
ith  Poetry,  11.  265,  sect  20. 

2.  Theatrical :  The  last  word  of  an  actor's 
speech,  which  furnishes  a  guide  to  his  suc- 
cessor ;  a  cue. 

"  Yet  more  demands  the  critic  ear 
Than  the  two  catch-wordt  in  the  rear 
Which  stand  like  watchmen  in  tlie  close 
To  keep  the  verse  from  being  prose." 

Lloyd :  On  Rhym*. 

catch-work,  s.  An  artificial  water- 
course or  system  of  drainage  for  irrigating 
lands  lying  On  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  a  system 
of  catch-drain. 

catch  (2),  cutch,  *.    [CATECHU.] 
»  catch  (3),  s.    [KEDGE.] 

t  cat$h'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  catch ;  -able.]    FOB- 
sible  or  liable  to  be  caught 

"The  eagerness  of  a  knave  maketh  him  often  u 
catchaMe,  as  the  ignorance  of  a  tool'— Lord  Halifax. 

"  catched,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [An  obsolete  form 
from  catch.] 

A.  As  pret.  of  verb  : 

"  An*  aye  he  ca'ch'd  the  tither  wretch. 
To  fry  them  in  hU  caudruns." 

Burnt:  The  Ordination. 

B.  As  pa.  par. : 

"[They]  the  dire  hiss  renewed,  and  the  dire  form 
Catch :-d,  by  contagion  ;  like  in  punishment. 
As  in  their  crime/'  Milton  :  P.  L..  x.  544. 

catch'-er,  * cahchare,  s.    [Eng.  catch;  -cr.] 

*  1.  One  who  drives  away. 

"  Carirhare  or  dryvare  (catcher,  P.\.  Jfinator,  aba* 
tor. "—Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  One  who  catches  anything. 
"  Like  troths  of  science  waiting  to  be  caught— 
Catch  me  who  can,  and  make  the  catcher  crown'd." 
Tennyson  :  The  Golden  Year. 

*  3.  That  in  which  anything  is  caught ;  a 
trap. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as ;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian,  -Man = shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  sliun;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous =shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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catchfly— catechu 


•4.  One  who  joins  in  the  singing  of  a  catch. 

"  Where  be  my  catcher!  )  come,  »Kouiwt"—  Brome: 
Jeviall  Crew,  IT.  1. 

5.  BatebaU:  The  player  who  stands  behind 
the  batsman  and  receives  the  balls  delivered 
by  the  pitcher. 

catch  fly,  *  catch'-flie,  «.    [Eng.  catch,  and 

m 

Botany  : 

•1.  A  name  bestowed  by  Gerarde  upon 
Stiene  armeria,  which  was  called  Muscipula 
and  Afttscaria  by  old  writers. 

«  If  flie»  do  light  upon  the  plant  .  .  .  they  wil  be  so 
intengled  with  the  limynesseV  the  leaves  and  stalks) 
that  they  cannot  flie 


talks) 

that  they  cannot  flieaway  ;  insomuch  that  in  some  :  hot 
d  iv  or  other  you  shall  see  manie  flies  caught  by  that 


iv  or  oer  you  sa     see  m 

meanes:  whereupon  I  have  called  it  catctijlie.  or  lime 
woort."-eerarae  :  Herbal,  p.  484.    (Brilten  *  Holland.) 

2.  A  name  now  generally  applied  in  books 
to  the  species  of  Lychnis  and  Silene. 

«at9h'-Ing,  pr.  par.  ,a.,ks.    [CATCH,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  part.  adj.  :  Infectious.    [CATCH,  v.t., 


. 

Lest  his  Infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  farther."  CorManu^  la 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking 
hold  of. 

catching  bargain,  s. 
Law  :   A  purchase  maile  from  an  expectant 
heir  for  an  inadequate  consideration. 

catching  hook,  s.     A  crochet-hook  ;  a 
crook  or  animal-catching  hook. 

tcatch'-land,  s.  [Eng.  catch,  and  land.]  Land 
so  situated  that  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  two 
parishes  it  belongs  ;  border  land.  Cowel 
makes  Norfolk  the  locality  of  such  "catch- 
land,"  and  says  that  the  minister  who  first 
seizes  the  tithes  of  it  enjoys  them  by  right  of 
preoccupation  for  that  year. 

cat9h  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  catch;  -merit.]  A  sur- 
face of  ground  on  which  water  may  be  caught 
and  collected  in  a  reservoir  for  irrigation  or 
domestic  purposes. 

cat9h'-pen-ny,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  catch  ;  penny.} 

A.  As  subst  :   Anything  worthless,  or  made 
to  catch  purchasers  ;    especially  a  worthless 
pamphlet  pr  other  publication  with  a  high- 
sounding  title. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Utterly  worthless  ;  made  only 
to  sell.     (Quart   Rev.) 

catch'-pdle  (1),  *.  (Eng.  catch,  v.  ,  &  pole,  s.] 
An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  six-foot  pole, 
furnished  at  the  end  with  metal  bars  and 
springs  so  arranged  as  to  catch  and  hold  by 
the  neck  or  a  limb  a  person  running  away. 
There  is  no  connection,  except  in  folk- 
etymology,  with  the  following. 

cat9h  poll  (2),  catjh'-pole.  »  cache'- 
P"l,  x.  [lot  yin  of  second  element  uncertain.] 

1.  A  tax-gatherer. 

"Matheus  Hut  was  cachepol."—  Old  Englith  Homi- 
liet  (ed.  M  irri>).  1st  ser.,  p.  97. 

2.  A  bailiff,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
make  arivsts. 

"Catchpoll,  though  now  It  be  used  as  a  word  of  con- 
tempt. yet.  iu  ancient  times,  it  seems  to  have  been 
MM  wftbeat  reproach,  fur  such  an  we  now  call  scr- 
Jeants  uf  the  mace,  or  any  other  that  uses  to  arrest 
m,  11  upon  auy  cause."—  Cavel. 

*  catchpole  ship,  *.    The  office  or  posi- 
tion of  a  t,ix-galherer.     [CATCHPOLL  (2).  J 

"This  aiirhp-ile-Mp  of  Zaccbaeus  curled  extortion 
In  the  lace."—  Up.  Hall  :  WorKt.  ii.  3S«. 

cat9h  up,  cat  sup.  kStch'-up,  s.  (E. 
lini.  l.i/j"i'.}  A  kind  of  sauce  made  from 
mushrooms  or  walnuts.] 

cat9h  y,  cat9h  10,  a.    [Eng.  catch;  -y.] 

1.  Disposed  to  take  the  advantage  of  another. 

2.  Merry,  playful. 

3.  Difficult,  not  easy  to  learn  or  to  execute. 
(Colloquial.) 

Cat  duke,  *.  [From  Eng.  cat,  and  Scotch 
cluk  =  to  c.ilch  as  by  a  hook,  or  Eng.  clutch, 
from  the  fanciful  resemblance  which  the  pa- 
pilionaceous flowers  have  to  a  cat's  claws.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  (Lotus 
eorniculatu.i). 


*  cato,  s.  [Shortened  from  Mid.  Eng.  acat,  achat ; 
from  O.  Fr.  acat ;  Fr.  acliat  =  a  purchase  ;  from 
Low  Lat   accaptatum,  from  accapto  =.  to  pur- 
chase ;  ad  =  to,  capto,  frequent,  form  of  capio 
=  to   take.]      [ACATE.]      A   delicacy,    food. 
(Seldom  used  except  in  the  plural.) 

"...    even  the  Christmas-pye,  which  In  Its  very 
nature  Is  a  kiud  of  consecrated  cafe,  and  a  badge  of 
distinction,  is  often  forbidden  to  the  druid  oi  the 
family."—  Tatter,  No.  255. 
"  The  plenteous  board  high-heap'd  with  cote*  divine, 

And  o'er  the  foaming  b..wl  the  laughing  wine  !" 

Pope  :  Moment  Odynsei/,  bk.  ix.  9, 10. 

t  c&t-e-chet'-ic,  cat-e-chet  -i-cal,  'cat- 

e-chet'  iek,  a,  [Gr.  (canjxrJTrjs  (katccheies) 
=  an  instructor  ;  »ea.Ti)xc'<o  (iMteclieo)  —  to  din 
into  one's  ear,  to  instruct  ;  Ka.ro.  (kata)  = 
down,  and  ^\>j  (eche)  =  a  sound,  a  ringing  in 
the  ear.]  Consisting  of  question  and  answer, 
pertaining  to  the  catechism. 

"  Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  argu- 
ing ;  he  would  ask  his  adversary  question  upon  ques- 
tion, till  he  convinced  him,  out  of  his  own  month,  that 
his  opinions  were  wrong." — Additon :  Spectator. 

".  .  .  the  catecht'ick  institution  of  the  youth  of  his 
parish."— Fell :  Life  of  Hammond,  §  L 

cat-S-Chet'-I-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  catechetical; 
-ly.]  In  a  catechetical  manner;  by  way  of 
question  and  answer. 

t  cat-e'-chet'-Ics,  s.  [CATF.CHETIC.]  The 
science  or  practice  of  instructing  cutecheti- 
cally,  or  by  way  of  question  and  answer. 

cat'-e'-chlne,  s.  [Eng.  catecMyt),  and  suff.  -4ne 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C9H1004.  A  weak  acid  extracted 
from  catechu  by  hot  water.  It  crystallises  in 
colourless  needles.  When  heated  it  yields 
pyrocatechine,  CgHeOa.  It  gives  a  green 
colour  with  ferric  salts;  does  not  form  in- 
soluble compounds  with  gelatine. 

*  cat'-e-chis,  s.    [CATECHISM.] 

"  And  of  tliir  wellis  of  grace  yc  bane  larsre  declara- 
tioun  maid  to  yow  in  the  third  part  of  this  cntec.,i\ 
quhilk  intraittis  of  the  seuin  sacrameutis."— Abp. 
HamUtoun:  Catechism*  (1551),  iul.  79,  U 

*  cat-e'-chi-sa'-tioii,*  cat-S-chi-za'-tion, 

*.  [Low  Lat.  catechiiatio  ;  from  catechizo.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  catechizing. 

"...    the  cutechizatian  of  young  chaplains  in  the 

rudiments  of  onr  faith,  .  .  ."—Bumet:  Kecords,  pt.  ii., 

bk.  i.,  No.  5a    Oglethorp't  Submiuion. 

cat'-e-cliise,  cat'-e-chize,  v.t.  [From  Low 
Lat.  catechizo  =  to  catechize  ;  from  Gr.  xa-n)- 
xi£«»  (katechizo)  =  to  catechize,  instruct ;  from 
ieaTnx«o  (kateched)  =  to  din  into  one's  ears  ; 
Kara  (/cate)=down,  and  ifo>»  (eche)=a.  sound; 
JJX0*  (fchos)  =  a  ringing  in  one's  ears.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  instruct  by  means  of  question 
and  answer. 

"And  because  Prudence  would  see  how  Christiana 
had  brought  up  her  children,  she  asked  leave  of  her  to 
catechite  them."— liunyan:  The  nigrim'i  Progrest, 
pt  IL 

" .  .  .  his  memory  was  long  cherished  with  exceed- 
ing love  and  reverence  by  those  whom  he  hail  exhorted 
and  cate<-liisnt."—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  cii.  v. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  question  closely,  to  examine. 

"  I'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechiid  in  ev'ry  street."  Swift. 

*  (2)  To  chastise,  to  reprove. 

"  And  as  it  were  in  ca'ecliitinit  sort, 
To  make  me  mindful  of  my  mortal  tint." 

Marlowe  :  Jew  of  Malta,  11.  2. 

*  cat'-e'-chise,  «.     [CATECHISE,  v.]     A  cate- 
chism. 

"  The  Articles,  Creeds,  Homilies,  Catechite  and  Lit- 
urgy.' —Oauden :  Teari  of  the  Church,  p.  55. 

cat -e-chised,  cat -g-chized,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[CATECHISE,  v.  ] 

"This  Is  an  admirable  way  of  teaching,  wherein  the 
catechized  will  at  length  find  delight,  and  by  which 
the  catechiser.  If  he  once  get  the  skill  of  it.  will  draw 
out  of  i.-norant  and  silly  souls  even  the  dark  and  deep 
points  of  religion." — O.  Herbert :  Country  Parton,  ch. 
xxi 

cat'  -C  -chis-cr,  cat  e-chi  zer,  s.     [Eng. 

catechis(e) ;  -er.]    One  who  catechizes. 

"  In  1550  he  [Jewell]  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of 
the  sentences,  and  during  the  reign  of  Kluif  Edward 
VI.  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  reformation  and  a 

B readier  and  c-itechlier  at  Sunningwell,  near  to  Ar- 
ngton.  In  Berks.  '—Wood:  Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  1.,  p. 
169. 

cat'  e  chis  ing,  cat  -e-chiz-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  *.  [CATECHISE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particlp.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  instruct- 
ing or  examining  by  way  of  question  and 
answer. 


"  O  God  defend  me !  how  am  I  beset  !— 
•What  kind  of  catechi  in-j  call  you  this!" 

,SA,t to/i.  :  Much  Ado,  IT.  L 

"  About  two  months  of  every  summer  he  passed  ia 
preaching,  caifi-luting.  and  continuing  daily  Irom 
church  to  church."— AlacnalMy  :  Jiix  .  Kng.,  cb.  xi. 

cat -e-chi^m,  s.       [Low   Lat.   catcchismus; 
from,  catechizo.]    [CATECHISE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  A  form  of  instruction,  viv&  voce,  by  means 
of  question   and   answer,    especially  in  the 
principles  of  religion  ;  the  act  of  so  instruct- 
ing or  being  instructed. 

"...  for  the  first  introduction  of  youth  to  the 
knowledge  of  Ood.  the  Jews  evrn  till  this  day  hava 
their  calechitms."—Hovker. 

(2)  An  elementary  book  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  are  familiarly  explained  by 
way  of  question  and  answer. 

"To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particulars,  is  more 
than  to  answer  iu  a  catechitm.'— bhakesp. :  At  you 
Like  It,  lit  2. 

(3)  Any  primer  or  elementary  book  of  in- 
struction in  any  branch  of  art  or  science  by 
way  of  question  and  answer. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  affords  instruc- 
tion. 

"  He  had  no  catechism  but  the  creation,  needed  no 
study  but  reflection,  and  read  no  bouk  but  the  volume 
of  the  world."— South. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  In  the  same  sense 
as  I.  (2)  (q.v.).     The  first  germ  whence  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  "  catechism,"  formally  so  called, 
grew,  was  furnished  by  St.  Paul,  when,   in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  19,  he  said  "  iva  KO.I  oA\ci»s  ica.n\- 
X»jo-u  "  (hina  kai  allous  katectuso),  Authorised 
Version,  "that  by  my  voice   I  might  teach 
others  also"  (literally,  might  catechise  othcis 
also).    The  first  Christian  catechisms  are  snid 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century.     Luther  published  a  short  cateihitin 
in  10'iO,  and  his  larger  and  smaller  ones  in 
1529.    The  Geneva  Catechism  was  sent  forth 
in  1536.     The  Church  of  England  Catechism 
was  first  published  in  1549  or  1551,  but  in  a 
shorter  form  than  now  ;   the  additions  which 
enlarged  it  to  its  present  dimensions  being 
made  by  James  I.'s  bishops  by  his  order  in 
1604,  and  the  work  issued  in  its  complete  form 
in   1612.     The  catechism  of  the  "orthodox" 
Greek  Church  was  published  in  1542.     In  1L68 
the  Council  of  Trent  produced  a  catechism,  of 
course  Roman  Catholic  in  its  teaching  ;   the 
Eakovian  Catechism,  which  is  Socinian.  was 
put  forth  in  1574,  and  the  shorter  and  larg'  r 
catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  other  Presbyterian  churches,  ap]>e;ired, 
the  former  in  1647,  arid  the  hitter  in  1048. 

cat'-c-chist,  s.  £Gr.  KaT»)xt'<rnjc(/ca<ec&is<«s).] 
One  who  instructs  others,  viva  voce,  by  way 
of  question  and  answer,  in  the  rudiments  of 
religious  knowledge. 

"  None  of  years  and  knowledge  was  admitted,  who 
had  not  been  instructed  by  tl.e  mtechist  in  this  foun- 
dation, which  the  cntechut  received  from  the  bishop." 
—Hammond:  Fundamentals 

•cat-S-chls'-tfo,   *cat-g-chfcT-tf-cal,  a. 

[Eng.  catechist ;  -ic, -tea?.]  Of 'or  pertaining 
to  the  office  of  a  catechist,  or  to  the  act  of  in- 
structing by  way  of  question  and  answer. 

"  8.  Cyril  was  the  authour  of  those  caterhifticat  ser- 
mons or  instituti-ins  which  are  mentioned  by  8. 
Jerome."— Bp.  C'otin:  Canon  of  Scripture,  §  68. 

*  cat-S-chls'-tl-cal-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  catechi*- 
tical;  -ly.]  Cateclietically  ;  by  way  of  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

"  The  principles  of  Christianity,  briefly  and  catcchit- 
tical'y  taught  them,  is  enough  to  save  their  souls."— 
Suutli :  Senn.  vii.  luu. 

Cat'-S-chu,  s.  [Fr.  cachmt ;  Ger.  kntchn  ; 
Mod.  Lat.  catechu;  from  the  Cochin-Chinese 
caycau.] 

1.  A  gum  furnished  by  the  Acacia  catechu- 
It  is  called   also    Terra  Japonica.      In  the 
west  of  India  it  obtains  the  name  of  Kvtt, 
and  is  collected  by  a  tribe  of  people  called 
Kuttoorees.     (Proceed,  of  Bomb.  Geog.  Society, 
May,  1838.) 

2.  Phar. :  Catechu  pallidum,  or  Pale  Catechu, 
is  an  extract  from  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
of  Uncaria  gambir ;   it  is  prepared  at  Singa- 
pore.    It  occurs  in  cubical,  yellowish-brown, 
porous  pieces,  with  a  dull,  earthy  fracture  and 
a  bitter  astringent  taste;  sp.  gr.,  1'4.    It  is 
soluble  iu  alconol.      It   consists   chiefly  of 
catechin,  a  white  powder  melting  at  217°,  for- 
mula CgoHjsOg  ;  and  of  cateehu-tannic  acid, 
a  yellow  porous  substance,  CigHjaOs.     It  ii 
soluble  in  water ;  on  exposure  to  the  air  the 
solution  turns  red.    Catechu  has  been  used  to 


fate,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore.  w«lf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  09=  e.   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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prevent  the  formation  of  boiler  incrustations. 
Catechu  is  a  very  powerful  astringent  ;  it  is 
used  in  diarrhoea  and  in  cases  of  hremorrhage 
and  mucous  discharge.  It  is  chewed,  and  the 
juice  gradually  swallowed  in  relaxed  condi- 
tions of  the  uvula,  palate,  &<\ 

"Cn'rchn,  nlwurdly  called  Terra  jaixmicn.  .  .  .  Is 
prep-ired  by  boiling  the  slips  of  the  interior  oi  the  wood 
ill  water,  evaiwi  atiug  the  solution  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup  over  the  tire,  and  then  exposing  it  t.>  the  iiiu 
to  hardeiL  It  occurs  in  flat  rough  cakes,  and  under 
two  forms.  The  first,  or  Bombay,  is  oi  uniform  tex- 
ture. and  of  specific  gravity  1'ja.  The  second  is  more 
friable  and  less  solid.  It  has  a  chocolate  colour,  and 
is  marked  inside  with  red  streaks.  Arecn  nuts  are 
also  found  to  contain  cttechn.~  —  Ure  :  Dictionary  of 
Artt.  Manufacture*.  and  Mine* 

catechu-tannic,  a.  An  expression  used 
chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the  subjoined  com- 
pound. 

Catechu-tannic  acid  :  [CATECHU,  Pharm,.] 

Cat-e-chu'-Ic,  a.  [Catecliu  ;  -tc.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  catechu. 

catechuic  acid,  s.    [CATECHINE.] 

cat-e-chu'-men,  s.  [Gr.  Ka.rn\ov^tvo<;  katf- 
cttoumeno*)  =  one  who  is  orally  instructed  ; 
from  Ku-nixtia  (kateched)  =  to  din  in  ;  Kara 
(kata)  =  down,  and  ixi  (eche)  —  a  noise,  a  din.] 
One  who  is  still  under  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  ;  a  neophyte. 

"The  prayers  of  the  church  did  not  begin  in  St. 
Austin's  time,  till  the  catechumen*  were  dismissed."— 
Stilling/feet. 

If  In  the  first  century,  according  to  Mosheim, 
all  who  professed  faith  in  Christ  were  imme- 
diately baptized  ;  but  in  the  second  century 
the  practice  arose  of  requiring  applicant*  for 
baptism  to  submit  for  a  time  to  be  instructed 
as  catechumens  before  the  initiator}'  rite  was 
administered  to  them.  Whilst  they  con- 
tinued in  this  preparatory  state  they  were 
regarded  as  the  lowest  order  of  Christians. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  fideles  (or 
faithful),  not  only  by  name,  but  also  by  their 
place  in  the  church,  where  they  sat  in  the 
gallery.  They  were  not  allowed  t"  assist  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  but 
were  dismissed  after  the  sermon  with  the 
words,  "  Ite,  catechumeni,  missa  est."  Nor 
were  they  allowed  to  vote  at  meetings  of  the 
church.  The  instructions  given  them  varied 
according  to  the  mental  capacity  which  they 
severally  displayed. 

*  cat-e-chu'-men-ate,  s.   [Eng.  catechumen  ; 
•ate.}    The  state  or  condition  of  a  catechumen. 

*  Cat-e-ChU-men'-I-cal,  a.      [Eng.  catechu- 
men; -iC(t/.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  catechumens. 

*  Cat-e-chu'-men-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  catechumen  ; 
-ist.]    A  catechumen. 

"...  those  catfchumetiistt  spoken  of,  .  .  ."—Ruhop 
Morton  :  Cathulick  Ai'perile,  p.  248. 

*  cat-e-CU-mel-yng,  s.     [Eng.  catechumen)  ; 
dim.  suff.  -ling.]    A  young  catechumen. 

"To  baptize  baraea  that  ben  catecumelynget."— 
Langtand  :  P.  Plowmati,  6728. 

cat-e  -gor-em,  s.  [Gr.  Kanryopqfia  (katego- 
rema).J  Categorematic  word. 

"Similarly,  names  are  called  Categorematic  words, 
or  catcgoreint,  because  they  can  be  predicated  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  word.  Some  logicians  would  ex- 
clude adjective  names  from  the  class  of  catrairena, 
and  reduce  the  latter  to  snbstantive  names  only.  .  .  . 
As  a  proof  of  this,  they  say  that  an  adjective  cannot 
stanJ  as  subject  of  a  proposition  unless  accompanied 
by  the  definite  article,  and  in  the  plural  number."  — 
Shedden  :  Element*  of  Logic,  ch.  ii- 

cat-e-gSr-e-mat'-Io,  a.  [Gr.  wmryoprma 
(kategorema)  —  a  predicate.]  [CATEGORY.] 

7.0310  :  Capable  of  being  used  aa  a  term  (used 
of  a  word). 

t  cat-e-gor-e-mat'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  categon- 
matic;  -al.]  The  same"  as  CATEOOREMATIC 


... 

"On  there  possibly  be  two  categoremnticnl,  that 
Is.  positive  substantial  infinites  f  —Jeremy  Taylor: 
Seal  Presence,  sec,  11,  }  14. 

tcat-e-gdr-e-mat'-I-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng. 
categorematical  ;  -ly.]  In  a  Categorematic 
manner. 

"By  this  rule  it  is  necessary  (against  Aristotle's 
great  grounds)  that  some  quantitative  bodies  should 
not  be  in  a  place,  or  else  that  quantitative  bodies  were 
categoremiitiaiUy  infinite."  —  Jeremy  Taylor:  Real  Pre- 
tence, sec.  11,  $  29. 

Cat-S-gor'-i-cal,  a.    [Eng.  category);  -icaL] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  category. 

"A  single  proposition,  which  is  also  categorical, 
may  be  divided  again  into  simple  and  complex."— 
Wain:  Logic. 


2.  Absolute,  positive ;  sot  admitting  of  con- 
ditions or  exceptions. 


l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  categorical  ; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  categorical  manner  ;  absolutely, 
positively,  expressly. 

"I  dare  affirm,  and  that  categorically,  in  all  parts 
wherever  trade  is  great,  and  continues  so.  that  trade 
must  be  nationally  profitable."—  Child  .  DiKourte  of 
Trade. 

cat-e-g6T'-I:cal-ness,  ».  [Eng.  categori- 
cal; -ness.]  The"  quality  of  being  categorical, 
or  positive. 

"  The  word  of  Mr.  Bayes's  that  he  has  made  notorious 

is  rn'egoricalneii  .    .    ."—Jtartell:    Work*,  vol.  il., 

p.  136. 

C&t'-e-gor-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  category);  -ize.] 
To  insert  in  a  category  or  list  ;  to  class. 


-^,  s.  [Lat.  categoria  ;  Gr.  <ca-nryop''a 
(kategoria)  =  a.n  accusation,  a  speech  ;  n<mryop«o 
(kategoreo)  =  to  accuse,  to  affirm,  to  predicate  ; 
Kara,  (kuta)  —  against,  and  ayopfvia  (agoreuo)  — 
to  harangue,  to  assert  ;  dyopa  (agora)  =  an  as- 
sembly.] 

1.  Logic:   One     of    the    predicaments   or 
classes  to  which  the  objects   of  thought  or 
knowledge  can  be  reduced,  and  by  which  they 
can  be  arranged  according  to  a  system. 

"The  absolute  infinitude,  in  a  manner,  quite  changes 
the  nature  of  beings,  raid  exalts  them  into  a  different 
category."—  Cheyne. 

H  Aristotle  made  ten  categories,  viz.,  sub- 
stance, quantity,  quality,  relation,  action, 
passion,  time,  place,  situation,  and  hal.it. 
For  the  categories  of  Kant,  see  KANTIAN- 
PHILOSOPHY. 

2.  A  condition,  state,  class,  or  predicament. 

"Twelve  categories  were  framed,  some  of  which 
were  so  extensive  as  to  include  tens  <>f  thousands  of 
delinquents  ;  and  the  House  resolved  that,  under  every 
one  of  these  catenaries,  some  exceptions  should  l-e 
made."  -  M  'cmilay  :  II  M.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Used  to  daiiote  a  list  or  a  class  of  persons 
accused. 

"Thir  noblemen  and  others  should  get  no  pardon, 
whether  forfaulted  or  not  —  by  and  attour  princes  and 
noblemen  in  England  set  down  in  the  same  category  * 
—Spalding,  ii.  261. 

cat-e-lec'-trode,  s.  [Gr.  Kara  (kata)  =  down, 
against,  and  Eng.  electrode  (q.v.).] 

Electro-chem.  :  The  negative  electrode  or 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  [CATHODE.]- 

ca-te'-na,  s.  [Lat.  catena  —  a  chain.]  A  chain 
or  series  of  things  connected  with  each  other. 

"...  an  undoubtedly  logical  catena  of  proposals  ..." 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  14,  1877. 

Catena  di  trilli  :  [Ital.] 
Music  :  A  chain,  or  succession,  of  short  vocal 
or  instrumental  shakes.     (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

catenae  patrum. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  Lit.,  chains  of  the  Fathers.  A 
series  of  extracts  from  commentaries  by  the 
Fathers  on  particular  portions  of  Scripture. 
From  about  the  sixth  to  at  least  the  ninth 
century  these  almost  wholly  superseded  per- 
sonal effort  on  the  part  of  professed  expositors. 

Cat-e-nar'-I-an,  a.  [Lat  catenarius  =  ot  or 
belonging  to  a  chain  ;  catena  =  a  chain.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  chain. 

catenarian- 
arch,  . 

Arch.  :  A  form 
of  arch,  the  re- 
verse of  the  curve 
taken  by  a  chain 
or  heavy  rope 
when  suspended 
between  two 
points.  (Cassell's 
Technical  Educator,  vol.  i.,  p.  197.) 

catenarian-curve,  *. 

Geom.  :  /  cun  •>  formed  by  a  chain  or  rope 
of  unif«,«\_  density,  hanging  freely  from  any 
two  points  not  in  the  same  vertical  line.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  common,  which  is  formed 
by  a  chain  equally  thick  or  equally  heavy  in 
all  its  points  ;  or  uncommon,  formed  by  a 
thread  unequally  thick,  that  is,  which  in  all 
its  points  is  unequally  heavy  and  in  some 
ratio  of  the  ordinates  of  a  given  curve.  The 
catenarian  curve,  or  catenary,  was  first  ob- 
served by  Galileo,  who  proposed  it  as  the 
proper  figure  for  an  arch  of  equilibrium.  He 
imagined  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  parabola, 
Its  properties  were  first  investigated  by  John 
Bernovilli,  Huygens,  and  Leibnitz.  It  is  now 


CATENARIAN  ARCH. 


universally  adopted  in  suspension-bridges. 
Each  wire  assumes  its  own  catenary  ctiivo, 
and  the  cable  is  formed  of  bunches  of  aggro- 
gated  strands. 

"  Th»  back  Is  bent  after  the  manner  of  the  cnt»- 
narttin  curve,  by  which  it  obtains  that  curvature  that 
is  safest  for  the  included  marrow.  '—Cheyne  :  PhiUf 
toph,  Prin. 


f-jf,  a.  k  t.    [Lat.  catenarius  =  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  chain  ;  catena  =  a  chain.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
a  chain. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  catenarian-curve  (q.v.). 

1  cat'-e-nate,  v.t.  [Lat  catenatus,  pa.  par. 
of  catena  =  to  connect  by  a  chain  ;  catena  =  a 
chain  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ketina,  chetinna ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ketenne.]  To  connect  by  a  chain  ;  to 
join  into  a  continuous  series.  (Bailey.) 

1  cat'-e-na-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CATENATE,  *.] 
Connected  by  a  chain  ;  made  into  a  series. 

*  cat'-e-na-ting,pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  $.  [CATENATE, 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  joining  by  a  chain, 
or  of  forming  into  a  continuous  series. 

'  cat-e-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  catenatw,  from 
catena  =  to  chain  ;  catena  —  a  chain.]  The 
act  of  joining  into  a  continuous  series ;  a 
regular  or  connected  series. 

"  Which  catenation,  or  conserving  union,  whenever 

his  pleasure  shall  divide,  let  go.  or  separate,  they  shall 


•  Yulg 


.  , 

t,  bk.  v.,  en.  5. 


*  catr-en'-U-late,  a.    [Lat.  catenula  =  a  little 
chain,  diniin.  of  catena  =  a  chain.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Consisting  of  little  links, 
as  in  a  chain. 
U.  Technically: 

1.  Jfat.  Hist.  :    Having   on  the  surface  a 
series  of  oblong  tubercles  resembling  the  links 
of  a  chain. 

2.  R><.  :  Formed  of  parts  united  end  to  end 
like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

ca'-ter(l),  v.i.     [CATER  (!),«.]     To  purchase 
provisions  ;  to  supply  food. 

"  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea  providently  enters  for  the  sparro/r, 
Be  comfort  to  my  ace." 

Shakesp.  :  At  You  Like  It.  a  3. 

*  ca'-ter  (2),  *  ca-tre,  v.t.     [CATER  (2),  *.] 
To  cut  diagonally. 

*  ca'-ter  (1  )  ,  *  ka-ter,  *  ea-tonr,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

acalmir,  achatour  ;  Fr.  acheteur  ;  Dut.  kater^ 
one  who  buys  ;  Low  Lat.  accaptator,  from  aa- 
capto  =  to  purchase.] 

1.  Lit.  :   One  who  buys  or  provides  food  ;  a 
caterer. 

"  I  am  oure  catour  and  here  cure  aller  purs." 

TaU  of  Oamelyn,  "17. 
"Catoitr  of  a  gentjlmans   house,    detpenticr  t'— 


2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  provides  for 
another. 

"The  oysters  dredged  in  this  Lyner,  find  a  welcomcr 
acceptance,  where  tiie  taste  is  cater  for  U»«tauueb. 
than  those  of  the  Tamax."—  Careu  :  Surrey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Ca'-ter  (2),  s.  [Fr.  quatre  ;  Itai.  quaitro  ;  Lnt. 
quatuor,  all  =  four  ;  Gr.  rerrapa,  riwapa  (let- 
tara,  tessara)  ;  Sansc.  chatur.] 

1.  Gaming  :  The  number  four  on  cariia  or 
dice. 

2.  Music:  The  name  pvt  n  by  change-ringers 
to  changes  on  nine  bells.    (Grove.) 

cater-cousin,  s.  [Etymol.  questioned. 
Derived  by  some  from  ci'kr(2),  s.,  from  the 
ridiculousness  of  calling  cousin  or  relation  to 
•  so  remote  a  degree,  \vhich  is  probably  correct; 
by  others  from  cater  (1),  s.,  as  though  meaning 
one  connected  only  remotely,  as  eating  toge- 
ther.] 

"His  master  and  he.  saving  your  worship's  revei> 
ence.  are  scarce  cater-coiaiia."—  Shaketp.  :  Merchant 
of  Venice,  it  2. 

cater-couslnship,  s.  The  state  of  iveing 
cater-cousins  ;  distant  relationship.  (Lowell: 
Study  Windovx,  p.  09.) 

cat  er-an,  s.  [Ir.  centharnach  =  a  sol.lier.J 
A  freebooter;  a  Highland  or  Irish  irregul.ir 
soldier. 

"  Alexander  ab  Alexandra  proposed  they  should  send 
some  on*  to  compound  with  the  mterarj.'—  .icott: 
Waterley,  ch.  xv. 


t>6il,  bo^;  pout,  ]63H;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t. 
-dan,  -tAan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac,  -  beL,  OeL 


caterbrall— cathartidre 


*  Cat-er-brall,  s.   [Eng.  cater  (2),  s.,  and  brawl 
(q.v.X]    A  sort  of  dance,  in  which  four  per- 
sons took  part. 

"  Foote  fine  home-pipes,  jigges  and  catirbraili." — 
Davit* :  An  Extatie,  p.  IK. 

cat'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  cater,  v.,  and  suit  -er.] 
One  who  caters  for  others  ;  one  whose  business 
or  office  it  is  to  buy  provisions  for  others  ;  a 
provider. 

"  Let  the  caterer  mind  the  taste  of  each  guest, 
And  the  cook  in  his  dressing  comply  with  their 
wishes."  Ben  Jonton :  Tavern  Academy. 

*  Cat  -er-ess,  s.     [Eng.  cater,  s. ,  and  fern.  suff. 
-ess.]   A  female  caterer  or  provider  of  food,  &c. 

"  She,  good  caterftt, 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good." 

Milton :  Conuu.  733. 

cat'-er-ing,  pr.  far.,  a.,  &  *.    [CATER,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  business  of  pro- 
viding food,  <fec.,  for  others. 

cat'-er-pll-lar,  *  cat-yr-pel,  *  cat-yr- 
pyl-lar,  *  cat-er-pll-ler,  s.  &  a.  |M.  E. 

caterpyl,  corrupted  from  O.  Fr.  chatepeleuse 
s=  a  weevil ;  its  real  meaning  is  "  a  hairy  she- 
cat"  Dr.  Murray,  however,  thinks  that  the 
connection  is  not  established.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  larva  or  larval  state  of 
a  lepidoptyrous  insect.  Its  body  has  thirteen 
segments.  In  this  state  it  is  like  a  worm, 
gem-rally  with  numerous  feet,  but  sometimes 
with  none.  The  anterior  feet  are  six-jointed  ; 
the  others,  called  pro-legs,  are  fleshy  and  with- 
out joints.  From  the  caterpillar  or  larva  stage 
it  passes  into  a  pupa,  chrysalis,  or  nymph,  and 
lastly  it  becomes  a  perfect  active  insect,  with 
wings  and  antennae. 


"  The  caterpillar  breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves  :  for 
we  see  infinite  caterpillars  breed  upon  trees  and 
hedges,  by  which  the  leaves  of  the  trees  or  hedges  are 
consumed,  '—liacon. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  An  extortioner. 

"  Near  of  kin  to  these  caterpillar*  is  the  unconscion- 
able tallyman."—  Four  for  a  Penny,  1678.  (Hart.  Mit- 
cell.  iv.  148.) 

IL  Botany  : 

1.  A  garden  name  for  Scorpiurus  sukatus. 

"Our  English  gentlewomen  and  others  do  call  It 
Caterptlleri.  of  the  similitude  it  hath  with  the  shape 
of  that  canker  worme  called  a  Caterpillar."  —  Gerarde. 

2.  PI.  (caterpillars):  A  name  for  Myosotis 
paltistris. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  larva 
described  in  A. 

"...  peculiarities  In  the  silkworm  are  known  to 
appear  at  the  corresponding  caterpillar  or  cocoon 
staue."—  Danrin  :  Origin  of  Speciet  led.  1859),  ch.  L, 
p.  H. 

caterpillar-catcher,  «. 

Ornitlutlogy  : 

1.  A  bird  belonging  to  the  Shrike  family, 
living  mainly  on  caterpillars. 

2.  A  sub-family  of  Ampelidse  (Chatterers), 
found  chiefly  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  though  one  genus  is  American. 

caterpillar-eater,  ». 

Omith.  :  The  same  as  CATERPILLAR-CATCHER 


caterpillar-fungus,  i. 

Hot.  :  Various  'ungjiUof  the  ganus  Cordiceps, 
which  grow  on  the  bodies  of  living  caterpillars. 

c.tt  -er-wanl,  *  cat-er-waw-en,  v.  i.  4  t. 

li'roiii  Eng.  cat,  and  wa-nl,  toaw,  an   imitative 
word  to  represent  the  noise  made  by  a  cat.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  noise  as  <*ats  in  rutting  time. 

"The  very  cats  cu'eraxtnltnl  more  borriWy  and 
pertinaciously  ttitre  tliau  I  ever  heard  elsewhere."— 
C<,Uri  ije  :  Table  Jai*. 

2.  To  make  any  harsh  or  disagreeable  noise. 
*  B.  Trans.  :  To  woo.    (Said  of  cats.  ) 

"  She  licks  her  fair  round  face,  and  frisks  abroad, 
To  show  her  fur,  and  to  be  cntterutau/d." 

Pope  :  The  Wife  of  Bath,  14»-7. 

cat-cr-  waul  '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &i.    [CATER- 
WAUL, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  partic.  adj.  :   (In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.) 

*'  Was  no  dispute  betwei-n 
The  caterwauling  brethren  t  "       lludibrat. 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  harch, 
disagreeable  noise ;  squalling. 

"  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here  I"— ShaJcetp. : 
Tvelfrh  -ViyW,  li.  3. 

•  cat'-er-&  f.    [O.Fr.  acaterie.] 

1.  A  place  where  provisions  are  kept. 
.     2.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  caterer. 

*  cates,  s.  pi.     [Said  to  be  a  contraction  of 

Eng.  delicates  —  luxuries,  but  more  probably 
from  O.  Eng.  acate,  achate  =  provisions.] 
[CATE.]  Provisions,  food  ;  especially  dainties 
or  delicacies. 

"  Well  see  what  catct  you  have, 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well." 

Hhaketp.  :  1  Hen.  17.,  11  8. 

cates-bae'-a, ».  [From  Catesby,  who  wrote  on 
the  botany  of  the  West  Indies.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  found  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  fruit  of  Catesbcea  spinosa  is 
yellow,  pulpy,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste. 
(Treat,  of  Bot:) 

cat' -gilt,  s.    [Eng.  cat,  and  gut.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  material  of  which 
the  strings  of  many  musical  instruments  are 
formed.    It  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  the 
sheep,  and  sometimes  from  those  of  the  horse, 
but  never  from  those  of  the  cat.    (Stainer  A 
Barrett.) 

"  With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Quav'ring  and  seiniquav'rini;  care  away." 

Cowper :  Proyreu  of  Error. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  linen  or  canvas. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Tephrosia   Virginiana,    from   its   long, 
slender,  tough  roots. 

(2)  Sea-laces,  Chordafilum. 

2.  Tannery  :  The  string  which  connects  the 
fly  and  the  mandril. 

cath'-a,  s.  [From  the  Arabic  name  Teat,  or 
cafia.l  ;  , 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Celasiracece.  Ylie  species  are  mostly 
natives  of  Africa,  forming  small  shrubs,  some- 
times with  spiny  branches.  Catha  edulis  is  a 
native  of  Arabia,  and  from  the  leaves  the 
Arabs  make  a  beverage  possessing  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  tea  or  collee.  Under 
the  name  of  kdt,  or  cafta,  the  leaves  form  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce  amongst  the 
natives.  Chewed,  they  produce  wakefulness 
and  hilarity  of  spirits. 

ca-thai'-an,  o.  [CATHAY.]  Of  or  pertaining 
"to  Cathay,  or  China. 

"  From  the  destined  walls 
Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaii.i  Cham." 

MUlon  :  P.  L.,  xl.  3*8. 

Cath  -a-rine,  Cath'-er-ine,  s.  &  o.  [Pro- 
bably "  from  Gr.  Ka.8a.pos  (catharos)  =  clean, 
pure.] 

A.  .-I*    substantive :     A    frequent    female 
Christian  name.    The  name  of  several  saints 
in  the  Roman  calendar.     The  most  celebrated 
was  a  virgin  of  royal  descent  in  Alexandria, 
who  publicly  confessed  the  Christian  faith  at 
a  sacrificial  feast  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Haximinus  ;    for  which  confession  she  was 
put  to  death  by  torture  by  means  of  a  wheel 
like   that   of    a    chail'-cuucr.      [CATHARINE- 

WHEEL.] 

f  To  braid  St.  Catharine's  trtsset :  To  live  a 
virgin. 

B.  As      adji:    , 
(Sec     the     com-    K 
pounds). 

Catharine- 
pear,    s.      A 

variety  of  pear, 
small  in  size. 

Catharine 
Wheel,  «.     [In 

Fr.  roue  de  Ste. 
Catherine ;  Oer. 
Katharinenrad. } 

1.  Arch. :     In  CATHABINE-WHEEL  WINDOW. 
mediaeval    build- 
ings, a  window  or  compartment  of  a  window 
of  a  circular  form,  with  radiating  divisions  or 
spokes.    Also   called   a   Hose,    or   Mariijold- 
window. 

2.  Pyrotech. :  A  kind   of  firework   in.   the 


shape  of  a  wheel,  and  made  to  revolve  auto* 
matically  when  lighted  ;  a  pin-wheel 

*  cath  -ar-Ist,  «.  [Low  Lat.  catharista,  from 
Gr.  Ka0apdf  (katharos)  =  clean,  pure.]  On« 
who  aimed  at  or  piotendedto  more  purity  of 
life  than  others  around  him.  The  term  was 
specially  applied  in  reproach  to  the  Paulicians 
of  the  seventh  and  following  centuries. 

"  Catharittl—  deny  children  baptism,  affirming  that 
they  have  no  original  sin,  and  pretending  theiuselve* 
to  tie  pure  and  without  uu."—Pagitt:  Ucresiagruiihy, 
p.  28. 

cath-ar-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Gr.  itaflopifoi  (kath- 
arizo]  =  to  cleanse.]  The  art  of  cleansing 
thoroughly  ;  the  state  of  being  so  cleansed. 
(Rossiter.) 


*  cath-ar'-ma,  «.    [Gr.  Kafcu'pw  (kathairo)  = 
to  purify,  to  make  clean  ;  KoOapo?  (kalharos)  = 
clean,  pure.] 

Med.  :  Anything  purged  from  the  body 
naturally  or  by  art. 

*  cath-ar  -SIS,  «.     [Gr.  icoflapo-t?  (katharsis)  = 
a  purifying,  a  making  clean  ;  na6aLpta  (kathai.ro) 
=  to  make  pure  ;  xadapot  (katharos)  —  pure, 
clean.] 

Med.  :  Purgation  of  the  excrements  or  nu- 
mours  of  the  body,  either  naturally  or  by  a;-t 

Cath-ar'-tef,  s.  [Gr.  (cofloprrjc  (kathartes)  = 
a  purifier,  a  scavenger  ;  Kodopot  (katkaros)  ^ 
pure,  clean.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  rapacious  birds  of  the 
family  Vulturidse  (Vultures).  They  are,  with 
one  exception,  natives  of  America.  Cathartet 
aura  is  the  Turkey  Buzzard  or  Turkey  Vulture, 
which  owes  its  distinguishing  epithet  to  its 
close  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  wild 
turkey,  in  mistake  for  which  it  is  often  sl.ot 
by  inexperienced  sportsmen,  much  to  tl;eir 
chagrin. 

cath-ar'-tic,  *  cath-ar'-tick,  a.  &  *.  [Gr. 
'na9a.pri.Ko<:  (katlial'tik  >s)  :=  purifying  ;  KaJBapot 
(katliaros)  =  pure,  clean.] 

A.  As  adj.  (Med.)  :  Having  the  property  or 
power  of  cleansing  the  bowels  by  promoting 
the  evacuations  of  excrements,  He.;  purgative. 
Cathartics  cause  increased  action  of  the  Low  els, 
that  is,  an  unloading  of  the  large  and  sin  ill 
intestines,  with  more  or  less  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  evacuations.     They  are  em- 
ployed (1)  to  unload  the  bowels  ;  ('2)  to  remove 
irritating  matters  ;  (3)  to  cause  an  increased 
elimination  of  secretions  from  the  liver,  and 
from  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal  ;  (4)  to  unload  the  veins 
of  the  canal,  by  causing  an  increased  watery 
secretion  from  the  membrane,  in  cases  of  con- 
gestion of  the  kidneys  ;  (6)  to  produce  counter- 
irritation,  and  an  increased  secretion  from  a 
large  mucous  surface,  to  relieve  distant  parts, 
as  the  head,  &c.      Cathartics  are  divided  by 
Garrod  into  laxatives,  simple  purgatives,  drustie 
pit  i-gutives,  hydragogue  purgative.),  saline  pur- 
gatives, and  cholagogue  purgatives  (q.v.). 

"A  considerable  number  of  cathartic  sulwtance* 
have  been  detected  in  the  blood  ami  secritious."— 
PerHra:  K  ,-mcnti  of  Materia  liedica  and  Thera- 
peutict,  p.  242. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  (Med.)  :  A  medicine  having  a  pur.ra- 
tive  power  of  promoting  evacuation  of  excre- 
ment, &c.  ;  a  purge,  a  purgative. 

"  Relate  how  many  wechs  they  kept  their  bed. 
Huw  an  emetic  or  cu  hartic  s;-cil." 

Coutper:  lonotrtation,  31*. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything   which  purifies  or  frees 
from  impurity  or  corruption. 

"  Lustrations  and  cathnrt  />*•!  of  the  mind  were  nm^'it 
for.  and  all  endeavour  v  -cd  to  c.tlm  and  re^uUie  i..e 
fury  of  the  passions."—  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  cath-ar'-tlc-al,  a.      [Eng.  cathartic;  -aL] 

The  same  as  CATHARTIC  (<j.v.). 

"Quicksilver  precipitated  either  with  gold,  or  with- 
out addition,  into  a  powder.  U  wont  tn  U;  airi.uu'y 
enough  catlutrttcal,  .  .  ."  —  lluyle:  .s<v/>.  t'/tyin. 

*  cath-ar'-tlc-al-l$r,  adv.    [Enu'.  catharticnl  ; 
-I'n.]     In  the  manner  of  a  cathartic,     (Lf. 
Alien.) 

*  cath-ar  -ti-cal-ncss,  s.   [Eng.  cathartical  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  cathartic  or  pur- 
gative.   (Johnson.) 

cath-ar  '-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  «rafl«pTij» 
\iMlluirtes)((iv.),  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  suff.  -u/(«.J 
1.  Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Raptorial  birds,  con- 
taining the  American  Vultures  [CATHARTICS!, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Vulturidse,  or  Vul- 
tures of  the  Old  World. 
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2.  Palceont.  :  Lithornis  vulturinus  of  the 
London  clay  (an  Eocene  formation)  belong*  to 
this  family. 

cath-ar -tin-a,  ca-thar  -tino,  s.  [Eug. 
oathart(ic);  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (.q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  bitter,  nauseous,  purgative  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  leaves  of  cassia 
tenna,  and  cassia  lanceolata. 

*ath-ar-to-car -pus,  «.  [Gr.  KaOapnKtxs 
(kathartikos)  —  cathartic,  and  Kopmk  (karpos) 
=•  fruit ;  so  called  from  the  pulp  contained  in 
the  pods  being  cathartic.] 

Sot. :  Purging  Cassia,  a  genus  of  leguminous 
trees,  with  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  the 
same  as  Cassia,  but  differing  in  the  long,  cylin- 
drical, woody,  indehiscent  pods,  which  are 
filled  with  a  soft  black  pulp,  used  as  a  gentle 
laxative  in  small  doses.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies  and  Egypt,  where  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

cath-cart'-I-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Cathcart,  an  Indian  judge,  who  investigated 
the  botany  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.] 

Bot. :  A  beautiful  plant  of  the  Papaveracese, 
or  Poppy  family,  having  lobed  leaves  and 
golden  drooping  flowers.  It  is  covered  wiih 
soft  yellow  hairs.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Hooker.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

cath-ed-ra,  ca-the'-dra,  s.  [Lat  cathe- 
dra; from'Gr.  'icade&pa.  (kathedra)  =  a  seat ; 
KO.TO.  (kata)  =•  down,  and  i'Spo.  (hedra)  =  a 
chair,  from  c£bfiat  (hezomai),  fut.  eSpovnai  (lie- 
droumai)  =  to  sit;  ItaL  cattedra;  O.  Sp. 
oadera ;  O.  FT.  chayere.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  chair ;   the  seat  of  any 
person  in  authority  or  office,  especially  the 
throne  of  a  bishop. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  trees,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Olacacese,  having  alternate, 
shortly-stalked,  elliptical,  leathery  leaves,  and 
small  axillary  clusters  of  nearly  sessile  flowers. 

*  cath-e-dra'-I-cal,  a.  [Lat.  cathedra,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cathe- 
dral. 

"  The  author  endeavoured  to  prove  them  one  and 
the  same  with  the  cnthedraical  daty.'—Oegge :  Par- 
ton'i  Counselor,  p.  284. 

ea-the-draL,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cathedral;  Low 
Ijat.  cathedralis  (ecclesia)  =  (the  church)  con- 
taining the  bishop's  throne  ;  from  cathedra  = 
a  seat,  a  throne  ;  ItaL  cattedrale.] 

A.  As  substan. :  The  principal  church  of  a 
province  or  diocese ;  that  in  which  the  arch- 
bishop's or  bishop's  throne  is  placed.    The 
throne  is  usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir. 

"  A  grey,  old  man,  the  third  and  last, 
Sang  m  rathe  trait  dim  and  vast." 

Longfellow:  The Singert. 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  the  nature  or  in  the  position  of  a  head 
church  of  a  province  or  diocese  ;  containing 
the  archbishop's  or  bishop's  throne.    This  use 
of  the  word  did  not  arise  till  the  tenth  century, 
and  even  yet  it  is  confined  to  the  Western 
churches. 

"  A  cathedral  church  is  that  wherein  there  are  two 
or  more  parsons,  with  a  bishop  at  the  head  of  them, 
that  do  make  as  it  were  one  body  politick."— Ayliffe : 
Parer-tun. 

2.  Pertaining   to   a   church    containing   a 
bishop's  throne. 

"  His  count-tut  and  regular  assisting  at  the  cathedral 
wrvice  was  never  interrupted  by  the  sharpness  of 
weather."— Lc-cke. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Ancient,  from  cathedrals  being,  as  a  rule, 
ancient ;  venerable,  or  it  may  be  with  the  idea 
of  the  resemblance  of  an  avenue  of  trees  to 
the  aisle  of  a  cathedral. 

"  Here  aged  trees  cathedral  walks  compose, 
And  mount  the  hill  in  venerable  rows."    Pope. 

2.  Emanating  from  a  bishop's  seat  of  au- 
thority ;  hence,  authoritative,  official. 

"  What  solemnity  can  be  more  required  for  the  pope 
to  make  a  cathedral  determination  of  an  article!  — 
Bp.  Taylor. 

cathedral  -  church,     •  cathedrall- 
Church,  s.  The  same  as  CATHEDRAL,  A.,  1. 1. 
"  Her  body  [Mary  of  Scotland]  was  embalmed,  and 
entered  with  due  and  usual!  rites ;  and  afterwards  in- 
terred with  a  rcyall  funerall  in  the  cathedrall-church 
of  Peterborough.'— Camden :  Slit.,  an.  1587. 

cathedral  music,  *.  A  term  applied  to 
that  musk;  which  has  been  composed  to  suit 
the  form  of  service  used  in  our  cathedrals 
since  the  Reformation.  It  includes  settings 
of  canticles  and  also  of  anthems.  The  first 


writers  of  this  class  of  music  were  Marbecke, 
Tallis,  Tye,  aud  Byrd.  The  style  of  the 
earliest  cathedral  music  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Italian  motets  and  other  sacred 
compositions,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
difference  in  the  words  was  identical  with  the 
secular  music  of  the  period.  (Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

cathedral-preferments,  ».  pi. 

Eccles.  Law:  All  dignities  and  offices  in  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  inferior  to  that 
of  the  bishop.  They  are  chiefly  deaneries, 
archdeaconries  and  caiionries.  (Stephens, 
Wharton,  <&c.) 

cathedral-wise,  adv.  After  the  manner 
followed  iu  a  cathedral. 

"Two  of  the  best  voices  came  in  time  enough,  and 
the  service  was  performed  cathedral-tuite,  tno'  in  a 
manner,  to  bare  walls,  with  an  anthem  suitable  to  the 
day."— Guardian.  No.  So. 

*  cath'-e-dra-ted,   a.       [Lat.  cathedra  =  a 
chair,  a  throne.]    Pertaining  to  the  chair  or 
office  of  a  teacher  or  professor. 

"  If  bis  reproof  be  private,  or  with  the  cathedrated 
authority  of  a.  pnelector  or  publick  reader."—  WhU- 
locit. :  Manneri  of  the  Eng.,  p.  :)S5. 

*  cath-e-drat'-ic,  s.    [From  Lat.  cathedra ; 
and  Eng.  sutl.  -tic.J 

Law,  £c. :  A  sum  of  two  shillings  paid  by 
the  inferior  clergy  to  the  bishop.  Its  more 
common  appellation  is,  however,  synodal, 
from  its  being  usually  paid  at  the  bishop's 
syuod.  (Burn.) 

*  cath-e-drat'-i-cal,  s.    [Eng.  cathedratic; 
•al.]    The  same  as  CATHEDRATIC  (q.v.). 

"  Ton  do  not  pay  your  procurations  only,  but  your 
catheilraticalt  and  syuodals  also."— H acket :  lAfe  of 
ITUiiamt,  ii.  54. 

cath'-el,  a.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

cathel-nail,  s.  The  nail  by  which  the 
body  of  a  cart  is  fastened  to  the  axle-tree. 
(Scotch.) 

cath  -er-ine,  s.  k  a.    [CATHARINE.] 

Catherine-pear,  s.    [CATHARINE-PEAR.] 

"  For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  therey 
Such  as  are  on  a  C<Unerine  pear, 
The  side  that's  next  the  sun."        Suckling. 

Cath'-e'-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  catheter  ;  Gr.  KafleTTjp 
(katheter)  —  a  thing  let  down  or  put  in,  from 
ica.9ii)fi.i  (kathiemi)  =  to  send  down  ;  KO.TO.  (katu) 
=down,  and  tijpt  (hiemi)  =  to  send.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Surg. :  A  long,  hollow,  and  somewhat  curved 
tube,  used  by  surgeons  to  be  introduced  into 
the  bladder  to  draw  off  urine,  when  the  patient 
is  unable  to  pass  it  naturally. 

"  A  large  clyster,  suddenly  injected,  hath  frequently 
forced  the  urine  out  of  the  bladder  ;  but  if  it  fail,  a 
catheter  must  help  you."—  Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

B.  As  ati]. :  (See  the  compound). 

catheter-gage,  s. 

Surg.  :  A  plate  with  perforations  of  a  gradu- 
ated size,  forming  measures  for  diametric  sizes 
of  catheters. 

cath-e-tom'-8-ter, ».    [Gr.  Ka'flrroc  (kathetos) 

=  perjiendicular  ;  from  KoSiiju-i  (kathiemi)  = 
to  let  or  send  down  ;  (card  (kata)  =  down,  and 
ii«ii  (hiemi)  —  to  send.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  differences  of  vertical  heights,  and 
especially  the  rise  and  fall  of  liquid  columns 
in  glass  tubes.  It  consists  of  a  telescopic 
levelling  apparatus,  which  slides  up  or  down 
a  perpendicular  metallic  standard  very  finely 
graduated.  As  the  column  rises  or  falls  the 
telescope  through  which  it  is  viewed  is  cor- 
respondingly raised  or  depressed,  and  the 
differences  in  vertical  height  are  thus  shown 
on  the  graduated  standard.  (Webster.) 

cath  e-tus,  *.  [Gr.  <ca'0ero«  (kathetos)  =  per- 
pendicular, from  Ka0ti)fuu  (kathiimi)  =  to  send 
or  let  down  ;  Kara  (kata)  =  down,  and  II»M 
(hiemi)  =  to  send.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  line  or  radius  falling  perpen- 
dicularly on  another ;  thus  the  catheti  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  are  the  two  sides  con- 
taining the  right  angle. 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  perpendicular   line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  a  cylindrical  body,  as  a  baluster 
or  a  column. 

(2)  A  line  falling  perpendicularly,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  or  eye  of  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  capital.    (Gwilt.) 


3.  Optics: 

(1)  Cathetus  of  incidence:  A  right  line  drawn 
from  a  point  of  the  object  perpendicular  to 
the  reflecting  eye. 

(2)  Cathetus  of  reflection  :  A  right  line  drawn 
from  the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
line. 

(3)  Cathetus  ofobliquation :  A  right  line  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  speculum,  iu  the  point  of 
incidence  or  reflection.    (Craig.) 

cath  -ode,  s.  [Gr.  KoSoio?  (kathodos)  =  a  way 
down,  a  descent ;  Kara  (kata)  =  down,  and 
66os  (hodos)  =  a  way.) 

Electro-chem. :  That  part  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery by  which  the  electric  current  leaves 
substances  through  which  it  has  passed,  or 
the  surface  at  which  the  electric  current 
passes  out  of  the  electrolyte ;  the  negative 
pole.  (Faraday.) 

ca  -  thod'-Ic,  a. 

Elect.:  Proceeding  or  radiating  from  a 
cathode  (q.v.). 

Physiology:  Taking  an  outward  or  down- 
ward way. 

cath  6l-ic,  *  cath'-ol-Ick,  *  cath-ol  yke, 

a.  &  3.  [Lat.  catholicus,  from  Gr.  jcodoAixoc 
(katholikos)  =  universal ;  jeara  (kata)  =  down, 
and  OA.OS  (holos)  =  whole.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  Gen. :  Universal  or  general. 
2.  Specially: 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  recognised  by  the  whole 
Christian  Church.    [CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.] 

(2)  Orthodox,  not  heretical  or  schismatic. 

(3)  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  its  members. 

t  II.  Fig.  :  Liberal,  not  narrow-minded. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  member  of  the  Christian  Church. 

2.  Now  generally  applied  to  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Catholic  Church,  s. 

1.  EcclKsiol. :  (For  definition  see  example.) 

"The  1st  and  largest  sense  of  the  term  Catholtclt 
Church,  is  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  obvious 
and  literal  meaning  of  the  words  iu  the  text  (HeU  xtl 
23. )  •  The  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born 
which  are  written  in  heaven  : '  thitt  is,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  these  who  shall  Dually  attain  unto  salvation.— 
suilly,  The  catholic*  or  Universal  Church,  signifies  in 
the  next  place,  and  indeed  more  frequently,  the  Christ- 
ian Church  only  :  the  Christian  Church,  as  distill- 

'  lied  iruui  that  of  the  Jews  and  patriarchs  of  old ; 
Church  of  Christ  spread  universally  from  our 
baviuur'i  days  over  all  the  world  ;  iu  contradisti notion 
to  the  Jewish  Church,  which  was  particularly  confined 
to  one  nation  or  people.— ardly.  The  Catholic  Church 
sigmfies  very  frequently,  in  a  still  wore  particular  aud 
restrained  sense,  that  part  of  the  Universal  Church  of 
Christ,  which  in  the  present  aee  is  now  living  upon 
earth  ;  as  distinguished  from  those  which  have  been 
before,  and  shall  couie  after. — Ithly  and  lastly.  The  term 
Ca  h'.ti  k  Church  signifies  in  the  last  place,  and  most 
frequently  of  all,  that  part  of  the  Universal  Church  of 
Christ,  which  in  the  present  generation  is  visible  upon 
earth,  in  an  outward  profession  of  the  belief  of  th* 
Gospels,  and  iu  a  visible  external  communion  of  tbv 
word  and  sai-rameuts.— The  Cnurch  of  Rome  pretend* 
herself  to  be-this  Whole  Cath.ilic*  Church,  exclusive 
of  all  other  societies  of  Christians."— Clarke,  vol.  L, 
Ser.  6i 

2.  Church  History : 

(I)  Previous  to  the  Reformation :  Like  most 
other  words  used  in  ecclesiology,  the  term 
Catholic  was  Itorrowed  at  first  from  the  New 
Testament.  It  occurs  in  some  editions  of  the 
Greek  original — including  that  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  revision, — in  the  titles 
prefixed  to  the  Epistles  of  James,  1  &  2  Peter,  1 
John, and  Jnde [CATHOLIC  EpiSTLEs],and  is  the 
word  translated  "  general"  in  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible.  The  first  to  apply  it  to 
the  Church  was  the  Apostolic  Father,  Ignatius. 
When  he  and  his  successors  used  it  they  meant 
to  indicate  that  the  church  of  which  they  con- 
stituted a  part  comprised  the  main  body  of 
believers,  and  was  designed,  as  it  was  entitled, 
to  be  universal.  In  this  sense  the  Church  was 
opposed  to  the  sects  and  se|>arate  bodies  of 
"  h'-retics  "  who  had  separated  themselves  from 
it  and  were  now  outside  its  pale.  This  is  the 
fourth  sense  given  in  the  example  under  No.  1. 

When,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  separation 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
tn»k  place,  the  latter  retained  as  one  of  ito 
ajijiellaiiniis  the  term  "  Catholic."  the  Eastern 
Church  iieing  contented  with  the  word  "Or- 
thodox," still  used  by  the  Russian  emperors 
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boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;   expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     -ing. 
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in  their  politico-ecclesiastical  manifestoes. 
[OETHODOX.]  The  history  of  this  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  best  treated 
of  in  the  article  Christianity  (q.v.).  (See  also 
Greek,  Latin,  Eastern,  and  Western.) 

(2)  Subsequently  to  the  Reformation :  When 
the  Protestant  churches  separated  from  their 
communion  with  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, those  whom  they  had  left  naturally  re- 
garded them  as  outside  the  Catholic  pale. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  to  admit 
that  this  was  the  case,  and  the  term  "  Catholic. 
Church  "  is  used  in  the  English  Liturgy  ap- 
parently in  the  sense  of  all  persons  making  a 
Christian  profession.  "  More  especially  we 
pray  Thee  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Catholick 
Church  .  .  .  that  all  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians  .  .  ."  (For  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.see  ROMAN  CATHOLICS.) 

Catholic  Emancipation  Act: 

Hist.  A  Law :  An  act  passed  for  the  relief 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  King- 
dom from  very  serious  political  disabilities, 
under  which  they  had  previously  laboured. 
It  was  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.  [EMANCIPATION, 
ROMAN  CATHOLICS.] 

Catholic  epistles,  s.  pL 

Camin. :  The  epistles  in  the  New  Testament 
addressed  not  to  individual  men  or  to  indi- 
vidual churches,  but  to  the  general  body  of 
Christians.  They  are  James,  1  &  2  Peter,  1 
John,  and  Jude. 

"Catholick  or  canonical  epistles  are  seven  [five]  in 
number  ;  that  of  St  James,  two  of  SL  Feter,  three  [onel 
of  St.  John,  and  that  of  St.  Jude.  They  are  called 
Catholick,  because  they  are  directed  to  all  the  faithful, 
and  not  to  any  particular  church ;  and  canonical, 
because  they  contain  excellent  rules  of  faith  and 
morality." — Cat  met. 

"cu  thol'-I-cal,  »ca-thoT-I-call,a.   [Eng. 
catholic ;  -al.] 

1.  Catholic,  universal,  general. 

"These  cnthoHcal  nativities  were  so  much  believed 
by  the  ancient  kings,  saith  Haly,  that  they  enquired 
into  the  genitures  of  the  principal  nati  under  their 
dominions." — Urcyory  :  Works,  p.  yi. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Christian 
Church. 

3.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Roman 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Ca-thoi -I-cIsjm,  s.    [Fr.  catholicisme.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  catholic  or  universal. 

".  .  .  holiness  and  Catholicism  are  but  affections  of 
this  church  "  —  Bishop  Pearion  :  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  iv. 

2.  The  doctrines  or  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

3.  The   doctrines  or  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.    [ROMAN  CATHOLICISM.] 

"The  subject  then  varied  to  Roman  Catholicism."— 
Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

4.  Adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"...  all  the  gipsies  I  have  conversed  with,  assured 
me  of  their  round  Catholicism."— Swinburne:  Travels 
through  Kpain,  let.  29. 

IL  Fig.  :  Liberality  or  breadth  of  sentiment. 

Calh-ol-l9'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  catholic;  -Uy.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  catholic  ;  catholic 
character. 

"  An  appeal  to  the  catholicity  of  the  church,  In  proof 
that  its  doctrines  are  true,  is  an  apjjeal  to  the  voice  of 
the  multitude  upon  a  dispute  as  to  truth. "—Kearman  : 
Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  doctrines  or  faith  of  the  whole  Christ- 
ian Church. 

3.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
IL   Fig. :  Catholicism  ;  liberality  of  senti- 
ments. 

ca-thoi'-i-cize,  v.t.  4  i.    [Eng.  catholic;  -ize.] 
L  Trans. :  To  make  Catholic  ;  to  convert  to 

Catholicism. 
IL   Intrans. :   To  become  Catholic ;  to  be 

converted  to  Catholicism.    (Cotgrave.) 


»  c&th'-dl-Ick-ljf,    adv. 
(Eng.  catholic;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Universally. 

"  No  druggist  of  the  soul  hestow'd  on  all 
So  Cutholicklu  a  curing  cordialL" 
Sir  L.  Car? :  Elegy  on  the  death  of  f>nnne. 

t  2.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

c&th'-ol-Io-ngss,  •  cath'-6l-Ick-n8sg,  i. 

[Eng.  catholic ;  -nets.] 


*  1.  The  quality  of  being  catholic  or  uni- 
versal; universality. 

"On*  may  Judge  of  the  catholiclcnfss.  which  Roman- 
tits  brag  of,  and  challenge  on  two  account*.  "~*Brevint: 
Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  10. 

t  2.  The  act  or  state  of  holding  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

*  Ca-thol'-l-COn,  S.    [Or.  Ka96\iKOV — <t>dpnaicov 
of  ca(io — (katholikon — pharmakon  or  ianta — )= 
a  universal  drug  or  remedy  :    icaOoAi/cos  (7,-a- 
tholikos)  =  universal,  general.]    [CATHOLIC.] 

L  Literally  : 

Med.:  A  universal  medicine,  one  supposed 
to  have  the  virtue  of  purging  the  body  of  all 
ill  humours. 

"Meanwhile  permit  me  to  recommend. 
As  the  mutter  admits  of  no  delay, 
My  wonderful  Viuholicon,  .  .  ." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  I. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  universal  remedy  ;  a  panacea. 

"  Preservation  against  that  sin,  is  the  contemplation 
of  the  last  judgment  This  is  indeed  a  ca'holicon 
against  all ;  but  we  find  it  particularly  applied  by  St 
1'aul  to  judging  and  despising  our  brethren." — Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  dictionary. 

ca-thol -I-cos,  s.    [Gr.]    [CATHOLIC.] 

Eccles.  Hist. :  The  Patriarch  or  Head  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  who  ordains  bishops,  and 
consecrates  the  holy  oil  used  in  religious 
ceremonies. 

t  cat  -hood,  s.  [Eng.  cat ;  suff.  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  a  cat. 

"  Decidedly  my  kitten  should  never  attain  to  cat- 
hood."— Southey  :  Toe  Doctor,  ch.  xxv. 

*  ca'-tif,  a.  &  ».    [CAITIFF.] 

Cat-il-In-ar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Catilinarius 
=  of  or  pertaining  to  Catiline,  a  young  Roman 
noble,  who  conspired  against  the  Republic, 
and  was  accused  by  Cicero  in  the  famous 
Speeches  In  Catilinam,  delivered  B.C.  65.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  Catiline  named  in  the  etymology. 

"Cicero,  in  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of 
having  recorded  a  false  report  of  the  oral  evidence 
given  by  the  informers  to  the  Senate  in  the  Catiline- 
rian  conspiracy,  .  .  ."—tearit:  ('red.  of  Early  Raman 
Bitt.  (1855),  ch.  v.  j  2,  vol.  i.  p.  1..7. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  follower  or  adherent  of 
Catiline. 

cat'-il-ln-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Catilin(e)  ;  -ism.] 
The  projects  or  practices  of  Catiline,  the 
Roman  conspirator ;  conspiracy.  (Cotgrave.) 

cat  -i  on,  s.  [Gr.  Kara  (kata)  —  down,  and 
tun  (ion)  =  going,  pr.  par.  of  «IMi  (eimi)  = 
to  go.] 

Chem. :  An  electro-positive  substance,  which 
in  electro-decomposition  is  evolved  at  the 
cathode.  (Faraday.) 

cat'-kin, .«.  [Eng.  cat,  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin, 
from  their  resembling  a  cat's  tail ;  O.  Dut. 
Jcatteken.] 

Beit. :  The  pendulous  unisexual  inflorescence 
of  the  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and  other  amen- 


tifcrnus  plants.  It  differs  from  the  spike  in 
falling  off  the  stem  by  an  articulation,  after 
its  temporary  office  as  the  support  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction  is  accomplished.  Also 
called  Ament  or  Amentum  (q.v.). 

cat'-lfll,0.<.  [KITTLE.]  To  thrust  the  finger 
forcibly  under  the  ear ;  a  barbarous  mode  of 
chastising. 

If  To  gie  one  his  catlills :  To  punish  him  In 
this  way. 


*cat'-Urig,  s.  [Eng.  cat,  and  dimin.  guff. 
-ling.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  cat,  a  kit  tun. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Bet. :  The  down  or  moss  growing  about, 
walnut  trees,  and  resembling  the  hair  of  a 
cat. 

2.  Surg.  :    A  sharp-pointed,   double-edged 
knife,  used  by  surgeons  in  amputations  of  the 
fore-arm  and  leg  for  dividing  the  interosseous 
ligaments. 

3.  Music : 

(1)  Used  by  Shakespeare  apparently  for  cat- 
gut (q.v.). 

"But  I  am  sure,  none,  unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  get 
his  sinews  to  make  catlings  ot."—Shakeii>. :  Troilat, 
iii.3. 

(2)  The  smallest  sized  lute-strings.    (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

cat'-lin-ite.  *.  [Named  after  Catlin,  the 
celebrated  American-Indian  traveller.] 

M in. :  Properly  a  rock  and  not  a  definite 
mineral  species.  It  forms  a  bed  01  red  clay  of 
considerable  extent  in  the  Coteau  de  Prairies, 
Upper  Missouri  region,  and  is  referred  by 
Hayden  to  the  cretaceous  formation.  Compos. : 
Silica,  48'2  ;  alumina,  28'2 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
5'0 ;  magnesia,  6'0 ;  lime,  2'6  ;  sesquioxide  of 
magnesia,  0'6  ;  water,  8'4.  (Dana.) 

cat-mint,  s.  [Eng.  cat,  and  mint.  So  called 
because  cats  like  the  odour  of  it.] 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  two  plants. 

1.  Nepeta  cataria,  also  called   Catnep   01 
Catnip.    The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  and 
spotted  with  rose-colour.    They  are  in  sub- 

Eeduncled  dense  many-flowered  whorls.    The 
saves  are  whitish,  pubescent  beneath.    It  is 
found  in  England  in  hedges  and  waste  places, 
especially  in  a  chalky  or  gravelly  soil.     It  is 
rarer  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

2.  Calamintha  ojfficinalis,  Calamint.    (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

cat'-nep,  cat  nip,  s.     [The  sense  of  th« 
second  element  is  doubtful.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  CATMINT  (1)  (q.v.). 

oat-o-blep'-as,  s.  [Gr.  KO.-TO.  (kata)  =.  down, 
and  /SAeVto  (blepo)  =  to  look.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ruminants,  with  the 
horns  curved  outwards,  the  base  liroad,  ap- 
proximating, the  tips  turning  downwards; 
neck  and  throat  maned  ;  tail  hairy  as  in  the 
horse.  The  best  known  species  is  Catoblepas 
gnu,  the  Gnu  (q.v.).  It  is  from  South  Africa. 

cat-O-ca'-la,  s.  [From  Gr.  KOLTW  (kato)  = 
down,  downwards,  and  icaAos  (kaltis)  —  beau- 
tiful. So  called  from  the  beauty  of  their  under- 
wings.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Noctuidse.  • 
Un<ler-wings  of  rich  crimson  and  red,  with  a 
bar  of  intense  black. 

t  cat-6-cath-ar'-tic,    *  cat-6-cath-ar'- 

tick,  a.  [Gr.  KOTCO  (kato)  —  downwards,  and 
(cafla'oTKcos  (kathartikos)  —  purifying,  purging  ; 
KaOaipu  (katliairo)  =  to  purify  ;  <ca0apo?  (kath- 
aros)  =  pure.] 

Mfd. :  Purging  by  causing  evacuation  by 
stool. 

*cat'-i-chus,  s.  [Gr.  KO'TOXO?  (katnchos)  = 
holding  down  ;  Karf^w  (kat^chci)  =  to  hold 
down  ;  from  xmu  (i.ata)  —  down,  and  e\<o  (echo) 
=  to  hold,  to  keep.] 

Mcd. :  A  species  of  catalepsy,  in  which  the 
body  is  rigidly  kept  in  an  erect  posture. 

cat  6  co -ma,  s.  [Gr.  Kara  (kata)  =  down, 
and  icofiT)  (kome)  =.  hair,  foliage.] 

Bot. :  \  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and 
belonging  to  the,  Milkwort  family.  Upwards 
of  a  dozen  species  are  known.  The  roots  of 
Catocoma  JlirribviiAn,  a  climber  from  Brazil, 
are  used  in  that  country  against  snake-bites. 

cat  6  don,  s.  |  From  Gr.  Karat  (kato)  =  down, 
downwards,  and  66ov«  (odouf),  genii.  O&OVTOS 
(odnntos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Znol. :  An  old  genus  of  Cetaceans,  founded 
on  the  specific  name  of  the  Physetrr  cafodin 
of  LinnteiiH. .  The  Cachalot,  the  same  species, 
is  called  Catorinn  maeroeepkol'US  in  Griffith's 
Cuvier;  now  it  is  termed  Pliyseter  macro- 
cephalut  [CATODONTID^.] 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
orf  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m=  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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cat-o-don'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat 
catodon,  and  fera.  pi.  auff.  -idai.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Cetaceans  containing 
the  Sperm  Whales.    They  are  sometimes  called 
Physeterldse,    Physeter   Instead   of  Catodon 
being  made  the  typical  genus.    There  are  no 
baleen-plates,  but  in  the  lower  jaw  there  are 
about  fifty-four  pointed  teeth. 

2.  Palceont. :   Their  remains  occur   In  the 
Pliocene,  if  not  even  in  the  Miocene  beds. 

cat  6  met  o  pa,  *.  pi.  [From  Gr.  xdria 
(kato)  =  down"  downward*,  and  ^eriairov 
(metopon)  =  the  forehead.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  decapod  Crustacea  called 
also  Ocypodida;  (q.v.). 

*  cat  6  moun  tain,  s.    [CATAMOUNT. ] 

ca  to  m  an,  a.  [From  Lat.  Cato  (genit.  Cato. 
nis),  tlie  lloman  Censor,  celebrated  for  his 
sternness  and  austerity  of  manners.]  Resem- 
bling Cato  in  sternness  and  inflexibility ; 
austere,  stern,  grave. 

cat-dp'-sls,  s.  [Or.  (carols  (katopsis)  ;  from 
Kara  (kata)  =  down,  and  6i/»ts  (opsis)  =  a  look- 
ing.] 

Med. :  A  morbid  quickness  of  sight.  (Wor- 
cester.) 

*  cat-op'-ter,  *  cat  op  -tr on,  s.    [Gr.  Karow- 
rr)p  (katopter)  =  a  spy  ;   KO.TOWTPOV  (katoptron) 
=  a  mirror  ;  from  Kara,  (kata)  •=  down,  back, 
and  bpdia  (horao)  —  to  see.]    A  reflecting  op- 
tical instrument ;  a  mirror. 

cat-op'-tric,   *  ca-top'-trl-cal,  a.     [Gr. 

KaTOTrrpiKos  (kfttopirikos)  —  pertaining    to    a 
mirror ;  from  KO.TOTTTPOV  (katoptron)  =  a  mirror.  ] 
Optics :  Pertaining  to  catoptrics,  or  the  laws 
of  reflection. 

"  A  catnptrical  ordioptrical  heat  is  superiour  to  any, 
vitrifying  the  hardest  substances."— Arbttlhnot :  On 
Air. 

catoptric  cistula,  s. 

Optics  :  A  box  with  several  sides,  lined  with 
looking-«lasses,  so  as  to  multiply  images  of  any 
object  placed  in  the  box.  (Knight.) 

catoptric  dial,  s. 

Optics :  A  dial  which  shows  the  hour  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  looking-glass,  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  solar  rays  upward  to  the  ceiling  of 
a  room  on  which  the  hour-lines  are  delineated  ; 
arefleeting-dial.  (Knight.) 

catoptric  light,  s. 

Optics:  A  mirror,  or  series  of  concave  mir- 
rors, preferably  parabolic,  by  which  the  rays 
from  one  or  more  lamps  are  reflected  in  a 
parallel  beam,  so  as  to  render  the  light  visible 
at  a  great  distance.  (Knight.) 

cat  op '-tries,  s.    [CATOPTRIC,  o.] 

Opticf :  That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of 
reflex  vision  and  the  laws  and  properties  of 
reflection. 

cat-dp  '-tr6-man-9y, s-  f.Gr-  *°-™^i>°v  (ka- 
toptron) =  a  mirror  ;  jxairei'a  (manteia)  =  pro- 
phecy, divination ;  P.<XI/TIS  (mantis)=a  prophet, 
a  diviner.J 

Antiy. :  A  species  of  divination  practised  by 
the  Greeks,  in  which  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  a  cord  into  a  fountain  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  in  Achaia,  into  which  sick  persons 
looked.  If  the  observer's  face  appeared  in  it 
sickly  or  ghastly  the  omen  was  considered 
unfavourable,  and  the  sick  person  would  not 
recover  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared 
fresh  and  healthy,  the  omen  was  considered 
favourable. 

cat  6-stem  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  Ka.ro.  (kata)=  down- 
wards, and  oreVJIta  (stemma)  —  a  stem,  a  root.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Tea  family, 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  C:tostemma 
fragmns,  which  is  a  tree  growing  to  fifty  feet 
in  height 

cat  6s  to  mi  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  catostom 
(us) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -ina.] 

Id  thy. :  A  group  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Cyprinidw,  having  very  numerous  pharyngeal 
teeth,  closely  set  in  a  single  row,  the  dorsal 
fin  elongate  and  opposite  to  the  ventrals,  and 
the  anal  short  or  of  moderate  length.  There 
are  no  barl>els.  From  North  America  and  the 
north-east  of  Asia. 

•at-os  td-mine,  a.  &  «.    [CATOSTOMINA.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 


characteristics  of,  the  group  Catostomina 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  fish  of  the  group  Catos- 
tomina (q.v.). 

Cat  6s'-t6-mus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
Kdria  (kato)  —  down,  and  oro/ua  (stoma)  =  the 
mouth.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Catostomina 
(q.v.).  The  species  are  popularly  known  as 
"Suckers"  and  ''  Red  Horses." 

*  cat'-SO,  s.    [Ital.   cazzn.]    A   low  fellow,  a 
rogue.    (Beaum.  &  Flufher.) 

"These  be  oar  nimble  kairited  catiot.'  —  B.  Jomon: 
Every  Alan  out  of  hit  Humour,  ii.  1. 

C&t'-stop-per,  s.    [CATHEAD-STOPPER.] 
cat  -sup,  s.    [CATCHUP,  KETCHUP.] 

*  catte,  s.    [CAT.] 

cat  te-mun  -doo,    cat  tc  man -doo,    ». 

[Tamil  or  Telugu  cattamandoo,  cattemundo. ]  A 
gum  elastic  furnished  by  a  plant,  Euphorbia 
antiquorum. 

cat'-ter,  *  ca-terr,  s.    [CATARRH.] 

cat'-ter-idge,  s.  &  o.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
word  used  only  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

cattcridge-tree,  t.  A  tree,  Vornus  san- 
guinea.  [CORNUS.] 

*cat'-ter-y,  s.  [Eng.  cat;  -cry.]  An  estab- 
lishment of  cats. 

"  An  evil  fortune  attended  all  our  attempts  at  re- 
establishing a  cattery."— Soul  hey  :  T»e  Doctor,  \>.  an. 

t  C&t'-tish,  a.  [Eng.  cat ;  -ish.]  Feline,  cat- 
like. 

cat  -tie,  *  ca-tel,  s.  &  a.  [A  .different  form  of 
the  word  chattel.  In  the  pastoral  age  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  other  countries,  the  wealth  of  any 
man  of  substance  was  naturally  estimated  by 
the  number  of  cattle  that  he  possessed.  Hence 
the  word  cattle  came  to  mean  what  we  now 
should  call  a  man's  chattels;  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Latin  word  pecunia  =  money, 
from  pecus  =  cattle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

*  1.  Property,  wealth,  goods. 

"A  womman  that  hadde  a  flux  of  blood  twelve  veer 
and  hadde  spended  all  hir  catel  [Gr  fliov  (6ir>n)  =  life, 
or  living ;  Vulgate  :  omnem  lubstutuiam  tuam ;  Autii. 
Eng.  Vers.  :  all  her  living]  in  leechis."-  Wyc'.iffe:  Luke 
vili.  43,  44. 

*2.  Property  consisting  of  live  stock,  as 
distinguished  from  goods. 

"The  first  distinction  made  of  live  stock  from  other 
property  was  to  call  the  former  quick  e<utlc.''—&ir  J. 
Harrington:  Epigramt,  i.  91.  (Trench:  Select  Oloi- 
tary,  pp.  80,  31. ) 

^1  Afterwards  the  word  chattel  was  intro- 
duced for  property  without  life. 

3.  Beasts  of  pasture,  both  wild  and  domestic. 

If  The  word  cattle  is  generally  limited  to  the 
varieties  of  the  ox  and  its  conveners.  These 
are  sometimes  called  black  cattle,  though  not 
all  black,  and  horned  cattle  though  some  are 
hornless ;  hence  the  term  "  neat  ca-ttle"  has  been 
suggested  for  them.  For  the  different  species 
of  ox,  see  Bos,  BOVID^K.  The  cfcief  breeds  are 
distinguished,  among  other  characteristics,  by 
the  length  of  their  hoins.  The  chief  long- 
horned  cattle  are  the  Dishley  breed,  so  called 
from  Dishley  Farm,  in  Leicestershire,  where 
Robert  Bakewell  reared  them  ;  they  have  now 
become  degenerate,  and  short-horns  are  in  re- 
pute. Besides  these,  the  Devon,  Sussex,  arid 
Hereford  breeds  are  worth  mention.  In  the 
United  States  no  new  breeds  of  cattle  of  special 
worth  have  been  produced,  but  there  have 
been  large  importations  of  improved  breeds 
from  Europe,  particularly  of  the  short  horns, 
which  are  highly  valued.  The  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  breeds  are  much  esteemed  here.  1  ho 
Hereford,  Ayrshire,  Holstein,  and  other  breeds 
have  been  introduced. 

"And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind."— Om.  i.  25. 

II.  Fig. :  Used  in  a  slighting  sense  of  human 
beings. 

"  Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of 
this  colour."— SViiwp.  .•  At  Ton  LOu  It,  lii.  2. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

Obvious  compounds  :  Cattle-breeding,  cattle- 
dealer,  cattle-lifter,  cattle-market,  cattle-pen, 
cattle-show,  cattle-stealer,  cuttle-tie. 

cattle-feeder,  s.     An  arrangement  in  a 


cattle-stable  for  supplying  the  feed  la  regulate^ 
quantities  to  the  rack  or  manger. 

cattlft-gate.  s.  Common  for  one  beast. 
(Wharton.) 

cattle-leader,  s.  A  nose-ring  or  grir> 
per  for  the  septum  of  the  nose,  wherebv 
dangerous  cattle  may  be  fastened  or  lei 
(Knight.) 

cattle-plague,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  Any  plague  by  which  large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  destroyed.    Such  plagues  have 
existed  at  intervals,  more  or  less,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  in  all  ages.      Among  the  severer 
visitations  in  centuries  preceding  the  nine- 
teenth may  be  mentioned  a  great  plague  which 
arose  in  Hungary  in  1711,  whence  it  spread  to 
other  countries,  destroying  in  the  next  three 
years  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  cattle. 
A  second  visitation,  which  affected  England 
and  the  West  of  Europe  between  1745   and 
1756,  caused  the  death  of  about  three  million! 
of  (tattle. 

2.  Spec. :  The  disease  above  referred  to  failed 
to  reach  the  United  States,  but  the  herds  of 
this  country  have  been  seriously  affected  by  a 
later  disease,  which  is  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated in  Central  Europe,  and  spread  thence  all 
over  the  world.     This    disorder,    known    as 
Pleuro-pneumonia,    cannot    be    traced    back 
further  than  1709,  when  it  was    known   in 
Eastern  France  as  Murie.    It  appeared  in  Ger- 
many in  1802,  Russia  in  1824,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1841,  the  United  States  in  1843, 
Australia  in  1858,  and  New  Zealand  in  1864. 
It  is  contagious  in  character,  and  so  far  has 
only  been  checked  by  the  slaughter  of  infected 
cattle,  though  inoculation  has  proved  some- 
what  successful,    particularly    in    Australia. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  have  died  from  thia 
disease,  and  strenuous    measures   are    being 
adopted  for  its  eradication.     [FoOT-AND-MoUTH 
DISEASE,  PLEUEO-PNEUMONIA.] 

cattle -pump,  *.  A  pump  which  Is 
operated  by  the  cattle  coming  to  drink,  either 
by  their  weight  upon  a  platform  or  by  pressing 
against  a  bar  which  gives  way  before  them, 
they  following  it  around  in  a  circular  track  and 
operating  the  piston.  (Knight.) 

cattle-raik,  s.  A  common,  or  extensive 
pasture,  where  cattle  feed  at  large.  (Scotch.) 

cattle-range,  s.  Any  open  space  over 
which  cattle  may  range  or  feed. 

cattle-stall,  s.  A  means  for  fastening 
cattle  at  their  mangers  or  racks  other  than  by 
halter  or  tie.  It  usually  consists  of  a  pair  of 
parallel  vertical  stanchions,  at  such  distance 
apart  as  to  admit  the  neck  of  the  animal .  One 
stanchion  is  movable  to  allow  the  head  of  the 
animal  to  pass,  and  is  then  replaced  and  held 
by  a  latch  or  pin.  (Knight.) 

catt'-le-ya,  s.  [Named  by  Lindk-y  after 
William  Cattley,  Esq.] 

Bot. :  An  extensive  genus  of  orchids,  natives 
»f  Central  America  and  Brazil,  wheie  they  are 
round  on  the  bark  of  trees  and  on  rocks.  The 
species  bear  two  or  more  flowers,  generally 
rose-coloured,  but  occasionally  yellow. 

cat'-ty,  s.    [Malay  &  Japanese  kati  —a.  weight 

Oflill).]      [C'AUDY.] 

1.  An  East  Indian  weight,  equal  to  1J  Ib. 
English. 

2.  The   Bill-hook    or  Machete  of  Ceylon. 
(Knight.) 

*  cat-tylle,  *  cat-alle,  s.  [CAT'S-TAIL.]  The 
plant  Cat's-tails. 

"  A  CiM.iille  icat/ille  A.);lanugo,  herbaett.'—CaOul 
Anglicum. 

*  ca-ture,  s.    [CATER,  s.] 

"  A  Cature;  Eicariut."—Cattiol.  Anglicum. 

cat-iir'-i-dae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  catur(u»); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte  ] 

Paltvont. :  A  family  of  Lepidoganoidei  of 
oolitic  and  cretaceous  periods.  The  teeth  are 
small  and  pointed  in  a  single  row  ;  there  is  a 

•  persistent  notochoid  ;  but  the  vertebrae  are 
partially  ossified,  the  tail  is  hotnocercal,  and 
the  fins  are  supported  by  fulcra.  (Owen: 
Palceontology.) 

cat  ur'-iis,  *.  [Gr.  KO.TO  (kata)  =  down,  and 
ovpa  (oura)  =  a  tail.  (Agasslt.li] 

Palceont.  :  The  type-genus  of  the  family 
Cat imdie  (q.v.). 
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cat  -y-6-gle,  •  kat'-y-o-gle,  kat'-o-gle, 

a.  ISwed.  kattugla  ;  Katt  =»  cat,  and  ugla  =• 
owl.]  The  Shetland  name  of  the  eagle-owl 
(Bubo  maxima). 

"  cat-cer-ie,  s.    [CATSO.]    Cheating,  roguery. 

"And  looks 

Like  one  that  is  employed  iu  catierie 
And  crosbitiug." 

.Harloue  :  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  4. 

cau'-cal-is,  s.  [Fretn  Gr.  KavxaXis  (kaukalis) 
=  an  umbelliferous  herb.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  with  multifid  leaves.  All  the 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  and  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia  and.  Africa.  Caucalis 
daucoides,  Bur-parsley,  is  a  common  British 
plant,  growing  in  corn-fields  in  chalky  dis- 
tricts. None  of  the  species  is  attractive  in 
appearance. 

Cau-ca'-sl-an,   Cau-ca'-se-an,  a.   &  s. 

[Lat.  Caucasius,  From  the  mountain-group 
known  as  Caucasus.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Of  or   pertaining    to    the 
Caucasus. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  /xitifjr. :  An  inhabitant  of  the  Cau- 
casus or  the  district  about  it. 

2.  Ethnol. :  A  meml>er  of  the  Indo-European 
family  of  the  human  race. 

*  cauce-wei,  s.    [CAUSEWA-B.] 

Caucht,  v.t.  [CATCH.]  To  catch,  to  grasp. 
(Scotch.) 

"  And  sum  tyine  wald  scho  Ascaneus  the  page 
Caucht  in  the  fygure  of  his  faderis  >  mage, 

And  in  hir  bosum  brace " 

Douglat :  Virgil,  102,  36. 

*  cau'-cion,  *  caw -cion,  s.    [CAUTION.] 

eau'-cus,  s.  [A  corruption  of  culker"s-house= 
a  calker's  shed.  (Chambers'  Encyc.,  i.  200.) 
On  March  2,  1770,  a  quarrel  occurred  in 
Boston  between  the  soldiers  and  some  rope- 
makers,  in  which  the  latter  were  overpowered 
and  beaten.  The  people  were  greatly  exas- 
perated at  this,  and  sought  opportunities  for 
retaliation.  On  the  5th  of  the  same  month, 
in  a  similar  affray,  the  soldiers  fired  upon  the 
people  of  the  town,  killing  and  wounding 
several.  This  induced  the  ropemakers  and 
calkers,  whose  occupations  brought  them  into 
contact,  to  form  a  society,  at  the  meetings  of 
which  inflammatory  addresses  were  delivered, 
and  the  most  violent  resolutions  passed  against 
the  British  government  and  its  agents  and  in- 
struments in  America.  The  tories  in  derision 
called  these  assemblies  calkers'  meetings,  and 
the  term  was  at  length  corrupted  to  caucus. 
(Knickerbocker  Mag.)  But  its  origin  has  been 
shown  to  I*  of  earlier  date,  and  the  Cent.  Diet. 
suggests  Mod  Lat.  caucus,  Mod.  Gr.  icaiiKoc 
(kaukos)  =  a  cup.]  A  private  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  any  political  party  previous 
to  an  election,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
candidates  and  making  other  arrangements  for 
the  promotion  of  party  interests.  A  system 
bearing  the  name,  but  essentially  different,  has 
been  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  having 
been  first  adopted  in  Birmingham. 

cau'-dal,  a.  [Lat.  cauda  =  a  tail.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  tail ;  tail-like. 

"Thus  one  second  and  a  tenth  would  elapse  before  an 
Impression  made  upon  its  caudal  nerves  could  be 
responded  to  by  a  whale  fifty  feet  long."—  Tyndall  : 
frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  xiv.  122. 

"The  male  widow-bird,  remarkable  for  his  caudal 
plumes,  certainly  iwems  to  be  a  polygamist"— Darwin  : 
Detmit  of  Uan  (1871),  pt  ii.,  ch.  via.  voL  L,  p.  269. 

*  cau  -date,  *  cau'-da-ted,  o.    [Low  Lat. 
caudatus,  from  cau- 
da =  a  tail.] 

1.  Ord.     Lang.  : 
Having  a  tail. 

"How  comate,  cau- 
date, nrinite  stars  are 
tram'd,  I  know."  — 
Fairfax:  Tatto. 

2.  Bot.:        Tail- 
pointed,  exceeding- 
ly   acuminated,  so 
that   the   point   is 
long  and  weak,  like 
the  tail  of  some  ani- 
mals.     Examples  : 

the  petals  of  Brassica  candata,  and  the  calyx 
of  Aristolochia  trilobata.  (Lindley.) 

t  cau-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  caudatus  =  having  a 
tail ;  cauda  =  a  tail.]  The  state  or  condition 
of  having  a  tail. 
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to  Mend,  ch.  IxzvU 

*  caude,  ».     [Etym.  unknown.]    Apparently 
used  iu  the  sense  of  care. 

"  And  tbou  these  cauda  and  labours  seriouslie ..." 
Petit :  Spilogue,  1689. 

caude  -beck,  s.  [From  Caudebec,  a  town  in 
France,  where  it  was  first  made.  ]  A  sort  of 
light  hat. 

cau'-dex,  s.    [Lat  caudex,  codex.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  axis  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  stem 
and  root. 

"  The  stem    .    .    .    receives  the  name  of  Caudex  in 
shrubs."— Bat/our :  Botany,  p.  35. 

2.  The  trunk  of  a  palm  or  tree-fern,  covered 
with  the  remains  of  leaf-stalks,  or  showing 
the  marks  of  their  scars. 

caudex  descendens,  s.    The  root. 
caudex  repens,  s.    A  rhizome. 

cau'  di-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Lat.  cauda  =  a 
tail.] 

Bot. :  The  cartilaginous  strap  which  con- 
nects certain  kinds  of  pollen  masses  to  the 
stignia  iu  orchidaceous  plants. 

*  can'  -di-teer,  s.    [O.  Fr.  caudataire  =  a  sup- 
port for  a  train,  a  frame.] 

Fortif. :  Frames  on  which  to  lay  fagots  or 
brushwood  for  covering  workmen  from  the 
effects  of  an  enemy's  fire.  [BLINDAGE.] 

ca  i  di  trunk,  s.  [Lat.  cauda  =  the  tail, 
and  truncus  =  the  trunk.] 

Blol. :  The  whole  of  the  body  behind  the 
head  in  fishes  and  fish-like  mammals. 

t  cau  die,  *  cau  del,  *  caw  delle.  s. 

[O.  Fr.  cliaudel ;  Fr.  chaudeau ;  from  Low 
Lat.  caldellum,  a  dimin.  from  Lat.  calidum, 
neut.  ofealidus  =  hot.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  kind  of  warm  drink,  consisting 
of  wine  beaten  up  with  eggs,  bread,  sugar, 
and  spices. 

,'.'He  hatl  good   broths,  caudle,  and  such   like.'  — 
naeman:  Surgery. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  remedy,  a  cure. 

"Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  help 
of  hatchet"— Shaketp. :  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

*  cau'-dle,  v.t.    [CAUDLE,  s.]    To  make  into  a 
caudle,  to  act  as  a  caudle  to. 

"Will  the  cold  brook. 

Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure  thy  o'ernlght's  surf eit  ?  " 

Shaketp. :  Timon,  iv.  S. 

cau'  dron,  can'  d rim,  s.  [CAULDRON.]  A 
cauldron.  (Scotch.) 

"  An'  aye  he  catch'd  the  tither  wretch, 
To  fry  them  in  his  caudruw." 

Burnt:  The  Ordination. 

cauf  (1),  *.    [CORF.] 

*  1.  A  chest  with  holes  in  the  top,  to  keep 
flsh  alive  in  the  water.    (Phillips.) 

2.  The  same  as  CORVE  (q.v.). 

cauf  (2),  s..   [CALF(I).] 

cauff,  «.    [CHAFF.]    (Scotch.) 

cauf -le,  s.    [CoFFLE.] 

caught   (gh  silent),  pret.    &  pa.  par.  of  v. 

[CATCH.] 

A.  As  preterite : 

"  And  caught  a  yonng  man  of  the  men  of  Succoth, 
and  enquired  of  him  .  .  ."—Judg.  vilt  14. 

B.  As  pa.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :   In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

cauk,  cawk,  s.    [The  same  as  CHALK.] 
"     1.  Chalk. 

2.  An  opaque,  compact  variety  of  baryta,  or 
heavy  spar. 
Cauk  and  keel :  Chalk  and  red  clay.  (Scotch.) 

"  0'  stature  short,  but  genius  bright. 

That's  he,  mark  weel— 
And  wow  I  he  has  an  unco  slight 
O'  rank  and  keel." 
Burnt :  Captain  Qrott't  Peregrination!. 

cauk(l),  v.t.    [CALK.] 

*  cauk  (2),  v.i.     [Lat.  calw  =  to  tread.]    To 
tread,  to  copulate  as  birds. 

"  Whan  the  pocok  caukede  therof  Ich  took  kepe." 
Lunffland  :  P.  Plowman,  xiv.  171. 

cauk'-er, «.    [CALKER.] 


cauk'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CAUK  (1),  ».] 

A.  As  ^n-esent  participle.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Joinery :  A  dovetail,  tenon  and  mortise  joint 
by  which  cross  timbers  are  secured  together. 
It  is  used  for  fitting  down  tie-beams  or  other 
timbers  upon  wall-plates.  (Knight. ) 

cauk'-y,  a.     [Eng.  cauk  or  cawk;  -y.]    Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  cauk  ;  chalky. 


caul  (1),  «  calle,  *  kalle,  «  kelle,  s.  [O.  Pr. 

cale  =  a  kind  of  little  cap  ;  Ir.  calla  =  a  veil 
a  hood  ;  O.  Gael,  call  =  a  veil.    (Sfceat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  net  for  the  hair,  worn  by  women. 

"  On  hire  bed  a  comeli  calle." 

King  of  Tart,  Mi. 

"  Kelle.    Keticulum."— Prompt.  Pan. 
"  Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  Is  crowned  ; 
And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound." 

Uryden  :  Virgil;  sBneid  vii.  1.111. 

*  2.  Any  kind  of  small  net. 

"An  Indian  mantle  of  feathers,  and  the  feathen 
wrought  iutoacaul  of  packthread." — drew:  Mutaum, 

II.  Anatomy: 

1.  The  omentum,  or  adipose  membranous 
integument  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  guts 
are  enclosed. 

"  And  he  took  all  the  fat  that  was  upon  the  inward*, 
and  the  caul  above  tlie  liver."— Let.  viii.  16. 

2.  The  amnioii,  or  membrane  enveloping  the 
fetus,  which  occasionally  is  round  the  head  of 
a  child  at  its  birth.     It  was,  and  to  a  less 
extent  still  is,  thought  to  bring  luck  to  its 
owner,  and  was  especially  sought  after  by 
sailors  as  a  sure  preservative  against  Urown- 
iug. 

"A  person  possessed  of  a  caul,  may  know  the  staU 
of  health  of  the  party  who  was  born  with  it"— Orote: 
Popular  Superttiliont. 

Caul  (2),  s.     [Fr.  cole  =  a  wedge.] 

Joinery:  A  heated  board  used  in  laying 
down  large  veneers. 

caul-work,  s.    Net-work. 

Caul (3),  s.  [M.  E.  caule,  from  Lat.  caulis  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  stem,  a  stalk. 

2.  A  cabbage. 

cauld,  a.    [COLD.]    Cold.    (Scotch.) 

cauld,  caul,  f./.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  To  lay  a 
bed  of  loose  stones  from  the  chan  uel  of  tlie  river 
backwards,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  for  de- 
fending the  land  against  the  inroads  of  thi. 
water. 

cauld,  caul,  s.  [CAULD,  v.]  A  dam,  an  em- 
bankment. 

"  He  commanded  him  to  build  a  cauld,  or  dam-head, 
across  the  Tweed  at  Kelso."— Scott:  Lay  of  the  Latt 
Mimtri'l,  note. 

cauld  -rife,  a.  [Scotch,  cauld,  and  Eng.  rife; 
Icel.  ryf  =  prevalent,  abounding ;  Dut.  rijk 
=  rich.] 

1.  Chilly  ;  susceptible  of  cold.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Wanting  in  animation. 

"There's  but  cauldrife  law-wark  gaun  on  yonder— 
carnal  morality,  .  .  ."—Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xx. 

cauld' -rife -ness,  cold  -  rife  -  ness,  i. 

[Scotch  cauldrife,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.  '  Coldness. 

2.  Fig.  .  Want  of  ardour  in  a  pursuit. 

*  caul  dron.  *  cau  dron,  *  cau'-drun, 
*  cau'-droun,  s.    [CALDRON.) 

"  In  the  cauldron  boll  and  bake : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog." 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

*  caule,  *.    [Lat.  cawla.]    A  sheep-pen,  or  fold. 

"\caule,  pen,  caula."— Levint:  Hani  p.  I'ocab. 

caul'-er,  a.    [CALLER.] 

cau-ler  -pa,  s.  [From  Gr.  icauAos  (kaulos)  = 
the  stalk  of  a  plant,  and  tptro  (heiyo)  =  to 
creep.  ] 

Bot. :  A  very  beautiful  genus  of  green-seeded 
Algse,  comprising  a  very  large  number  of 
species,  and  assuming  very  different  forms. 
They  are  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  They 
form  the  principal  food  of  turtles,  by  which 
they  are  eaten  greedily.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  genus  in  Europe  is  seen  in  Codium 
(q.v.). 

c4n-ler-pi'-t*S,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  can- 
lerp(a),  and  s.lir  -ites  (q.v.).] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  o»  =  e.    ey=a.    qn  =  kw. 


caulescent— cause 


Palvont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fucoid  plants 
found  in  various  marine  formations. 

cau-lSs  -cSnt,  a.    [Fr.  caulescent  ;  from  Lat 
canlis  =  a  stem,  a  stalk.] 

Hot.  :  Provided  with  an  evident  stem,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which  have  a  sub- 
terranean one,  however  short  it  may  be. 

"  Plants  with  a  distinct  stem  are  called  cauletosnt." 
—Balfour:  Botany,  p.  36. 

cau  let,  s. 


cau'  li-cle,  s.    [Lat.  cavlicvlus  =  a  little  stem 
or  stalk,  dimin.  of  caulis  =  a  stem,  a  stalk.  ] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  small  stem  produced  at  the  neck  of  a 
root  without  the  previous  production  of  a  leaf. 

2.  The  imaginary  space  between  the  radicle 
and  cotyledons  of  an  embryo. 

3.  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

oa  il'-i-cole,  cau-lic'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat.  cau- 
liculus,  dimin.  of  caulis  =  a  stem,  a  stalk.] 

Arch.  :  One  of  the  small  volutes  under  the 
flowers  on  the  sides  of  the  abacus  in  the 
Corinthian  column,  representing  the  curled 
tops  of  the  acanthus  stalk.  (Parker.) 

cau-lif-er-ous,  a.      [Lat  caulis  =  a  stalk, 
aiidyero  =  to  bear.] 
Sot.  :  Having  a  stalk  ;  caulescent. 

cau'-li-fldw-er,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  caulis  =  (l)  a 
stem,  a  stalk  ;  (2)  a  cabbage  ;  and  Eng.  flower  ; 
Ital.  cavolqfiore  ;  Sp.  coliflor.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Bot.  :  A  garden  variety  of  Brassica  nleracea, 
in  which  the  inflorescence,  while  young,  is 
condensed  into  a  depressed,  fleshy,  esculent 
head. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  earth  up  your  win- 
ter plants  anil  s;i!!ad  herl>s  :  and  p!.int  furth  your 
eauliJhiDen^nd  cabbage,  which  were  sown  in  August." 
—  Evelyn  :  Kalendar. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling a  cauliflower. 

cauliflower-wig,  s.  A  kind  of  wig,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that 
vegetable. 

cau'-li-form,   a.      [Lat.  caulis  =a  a  stem,   a 
stalk  ;  fonna  =form,  appearance.] 
Bot.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  i-aulis. 

Can  '-line,  a.  [Lat.  caulis  =  a  stem,  a  stalk.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  caulis  ;  growing  on  a 
caulis  or  stem. 

cau-lis,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot.  :  The  st"tn  or  ascending  axis  :  a  name 
given  only  to  th  •  part,  in  its  customary  state, 
growing  iu  the  air. 

caulk  (I  silent),  v.t.    [CALK.] 

caulk  -ing  (I  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  ,  &  s.  [CAULK, 
«-] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  the 
process  of  calking. 

"  He  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  took  a  lodging  in  the 
dockyard,  assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilot,  put  down  l.ii 
name  on  thj  list  of  workmen,  wielded  with  his  ovru 
band  the  caulking  iron  and  the  mallet,  fixed  the 
pumps,  and  twisted  the  ropes.—  ifacaulay  :  Hist.  Kntj., 
ch.  xxiii. 

C.  As  subst.  :  (See  extract). 

"  CanlHna.  or  cult-inn  in  shipbuilding  [is)  the  opera- 
tion of  driving  a  quautity  of  oakum,  or  old  ro[>es 
untwisted  and  drawn  asunder,  into  the  seams  of  the 
planks."—  Reet  :  Cyclopaedia. 

*  caulme,  a.    [CALM.] 

"C.iulme.    Placidut-'—ffuloet. 

•  caulme  -nes,  ».    [CALMNESS.] 

••  Caulmenet.     Tranquillit.it,  intemptttat."—3uloet. 

caul-6-car'-pous,  a.  [Lat.  caulis  =  a  stem, 
a  stalk  ;  Gr.  icaprro?  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

B»t.  :  Applied  to  a  stem  which  lives  many 
years,  re]>eatedly  bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  as 
a  shrub  or  tree. 

cau-lop  -ter-is,  s.    [From  Gr.  icavAos  (iMuIos) 
=  a  stalk,  and  m-epi's  (pteris)  =  a  kind  01'  fern.] 
Palceont.  :  A  fossil  fern  stein  occurring  in 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata. 

Cau-ld-tri'-tUS,  s.    [Prom  Gr.  KavAo*  (kauhs) 

=  a  stalk,  and  rprrnk  (tretos)=  bored  through.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  called  also  Schnclla. 

They   are    of    the    sub-order    Ceesalpiuiete, 

and  the  tribe  Bauhinieae.   The  leaves  of  Caulo- 


tretus  microstacltys  are  used,  as  are  those  of 
various  Bauhinins  in  Brazil,  where  they  are 
termed  Unha  de  Boy  and  Oxhoof,  as  mucila- 
ginous remedies.  (Lindley.) 

CAum,  v.t.  [CAM.]  To  whiten  with  camstone 
or  pipe-clay. 

*  cau  -ma,  s.    [Gr.  xav^a.  (kauma)  =  a  burning 
heat ;  xaiia  (kaio)  =  to  burn.] 

Med. :  Excessive  heat  of  the  body,  as  in 
fever. 

cau-maf-ic,  o.  [Gr.  icaC^a  (kanma),  genit. 
Kavparof  (kaumatos) ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

Med. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feverish  heat ; 
excessively  hot,  as  in  fever. 

cannt  -er,  caunt'-ing,  a.    [CONTRA.] 
cannter-lode,  5. 

Mining:  A  lode  which  inclines  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  to  the  other  contiguous  veins. 

canp,  cap,  s.  [CAP,  CUP.]  A  cup,  a  wooden 
bowl;  also  the  shell  of  a  snail.  (Scotch.} 

"To  carry  about  the  Sant-Market  at  his  tail,  as  a 
snail  doe*  his  coup."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  cb.  x  \  xi v. 

caupe,  caupis,  caulpcs,  calpcis.  s. 
[Icel.  toap^a  gift.]  An  exaction  made  by  a 
superior,  especially  by  the  head  of  a  clan,  on 
his  tenants  and  other  dependants,  for  mainten- 
ance and  protection.  This  was  generally  the 
best  horse,  ox,  or  cow  the  retainer  had  in  his 
possession.  This  custom  prevailed  not  only 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  but  in  Galloway 
and  Carrick.  (Jamieson.) 

".  .  .  certane  gentilmen.  heidisof  kin  in  Galloway 
hes  vsit  to  tak  Caupit,  .  .  .'—Aat  Ja.  jr.  (14S9),  c.  35, 
also  c.  36  (ed.  16««). 

*  can-pie,  s.    [CAPLE.] 

*  cau-po'-na,  v.  or  inter}.   [Prom  Fr.  a  un  coup 
=  at  once,  all  together.]    A  sailor's  cheer  on 
heaving  the  anchor. 

*  cau'-pon-ate,  v.i.      [Lat.  cauponatus ;  pa. 
par.  of  cauponor  =  to  keep  an  inn  ;  caupo  = 
an  innkeeper ;  caupona  —  an  inn,  a  shop.]    To 
keep  an  inn  or  a  victualling  house. 

*  cau-po-na'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  cauponatus ;  pa. 
par.  of  cauponor  —  to  keep  a  shop  or  inn ; 
caupona  =  a  shop,  an  inn.]      Petty  dealing; 
traffic ;  hence,  unfair  dealing. 

"Without  cauponatimt  and  adulterization  of  the 
word."— Latimer :  Sermon*  and  Remain*,  iL  347. 

'  cau -pon-ise,  v.i.  [Lat.  caupo  (genit  cau- 
ponis)  =  an  innkeeper  ;  and  Eng.  suffix  -we.] 
To  retail  provisions. 

"...  the  wealth  of  oar  rich  rogues,  who  eauponised 
to  the  armies  in  Germany  in  this  last  war."—  Warbur- 
ton  to  Surd,  Lett.  171. 

*  caus'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  caus(e)  ;  •able.'}  Capa- 
ble of  being  caused,  effected,  or  produced. 

"  That  may  be  miraculously  effected  in  one,  which  is 
naturally  causablt  in  another." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Erroun. 

caus'-al,  a.  &  *.  [Low  Lat.  causalis  =  per- 
taining to  cause  ;  causa  =  a  cause.] 

A.  As  ndj.  :  Relating  to  causes ;  implying 
or  containing  causes  ;  expressing  a  cause. 

"  Causal  propositions  are  where  two  propositions  an 
joined  by  caiual  particles  .  .  .*' —  M'attt :  Logic. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  which   expresses  a 
cause,  or  introduces  the  reason. 

"  A  pecn'iar  class  of  cmu-ifi  in  Hindi,  formed  liy 
inserting  I  Iwfore  the  characteristic  long  vowel."— 
Ueamet:  Camp.  dram.  Aryan  Latin  .  1.  240. 

cau-sal'-I-tjf,  s.  [Low  Lat.  causalitas  ;  from 
Lat.  causa.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  agency  of  a  cause  ;  the 
quality  or  property  of  causing. 

"  As  he  created  all  things,  so  is  he  beyond  and  in  them 
all.  in  his  very  essence,  as  being  the  cole  of  their 
cautalitiet,  and  the  essential  cause  of  their  existences." 
—Browne :  1'ulyar  Krrnurt. 

2.  Phrenol. :  The  supposed  faculty  of  tracing 
events  to  their  causes. 

H  Principle  of  causality.    [CAUSATION,  f.] 

*  cans  -al-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  causal ;  -ly.}    Ac- 
cording to  causes ;  in  the  order  or  series  of 
causes. 

"  Thus  may  it  more  he  eoiua  tfw  made  out.  what  Hip- 
pocrates affirmeth."— firowne .-  Vulgar  Errourt. 

cans'-al-ty\  *.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Min. :  The  liphter  or  earthr  parts  of  ore 
which  are  carried  away  by  washing. 


t  cans-a'-tion,  s.    [Low  Lat.  musatio  *=  a  dl» 
pute,  a  controversy  ;  causor  »  to  dispute.] 

1.  The  act,  power,  or  process  of  causing. 

"Thus  doth  lie  sometimes  delude  us  in  the  conceit* 
of  stars  and  meteors.  besides  their  allowable  actions, 
ascribhix  ertects  thereunto  of  independent  cutttation," 
—  uruwiie  :  Vulgar  Errouru 

2.  The  act  or  ageucy  by  which  anything  is 
caused. 

"  lie  speaks  of  the  point  of  contact  of  supernatural 
power  witli  the  chain  uf  raui-ition  being  so  high  up 
«s  to  i*  wholly,  or  in  part,  out  of  linht  —  Tundall  • 
Fray.  o/M,»ce  (3rd  ed.Uii:.  4«-7. 

H  Law  of  causation  :  The  law  or  doctrine 
that  every  phenomena  is  related,  in  a  uniform 
manner,  to  some  phenomena  that  co-exist 
with  it,  and  to  some  that  have  preceded,  and 
will  follow.  (AIM  :  Logic,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v.) 

can  -ga'-tion-fem,  s.    [Eng.  causation;  -im.] 
The  law  of  causation. 

cau-^a'-tion-Ist,  a.    [Eng.  causation;  -ist.] 
A  believer  iu  causationism  (q.v.). 

caus'-a-tive,  n.   [Low  L^t.  cause  =  to  cause.] 
L  Ordinary  Ija.nyv.age,  : 

1.  Effective  as  a  cause,  reason,  or  agent 
"...  it  appeareth  to  be  one  of  the  essent:al  form* 

of  thing«:  :is  that  that  is  cautatite  in  na-ure  of  B 
number  of  effects."—  Bacnn:  On  Learning,  bk.  L 

2.  Expressing  a  cause,  causal. 

IL  Gram.  :  Applied  to  certain  changes  of 
form  whereby  neuter  verbs  become  transitive 
(thus  raise,  make  or  cause  to  rise),  also  to  thft 
class  constituted  by  such  change. 

"  Let  any  Hebrew  reader  judge  whether  pihel  can 
proiierly  be  said,  in  general,  to  lament  the  significa- 
tio " 


,  , 

ion,  or  biphel  to  be  caiaiUi 


Sludent,  iL  308. 


*  caUf  '-a-tlve-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  causative  ;  -ly.} 
In  a  causative  manner. 

"Several  contugations  are  nsed  very  indiscrimin- 
ately; and  whether  they  nre  to  be  taken  actively, 
passively,  cnxsatlvelu.  or  absolutely,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  context"—  Student,  iL  308. 

*  Cau-sa'-tor,  s.      [Low  Lat.   caus''trr,  from 
ca«so  —  to  cause.]      He  who  or  that  which 
causes  or  produces  an  effect  or  result. 

"  Demonstratively  understanding  the  simplicity  of 
perfection,  and  the  invisible  condition  of  tlio  first 
cautafor,  it  wr^  out  of  the  power  of  enKh,  or  the  areo 
pagy  of  hell,  to  work  them  from  ii."—llrnwne  :  I'ulgar 
Errourt. 

cause,  s.     [O.  Fr.  cause;   Ital.  &  Sp.  causa, 
from  Lat.  causa.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  produces,  effects  anything  ; 
that  from  which  anything  proceeds  or  arises, 
the  relative  to  effect. 

"  Cause  is  a  subst-mre  ezertin;  its  power  into  act,  to 
make  one  thing  be,jin  to  be."  —  Locke. 

"  Remember.  Man.  'the  Universal  Canoe 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  hy  gen'ral  laws."* 

Pope  :  Ettay  on  JJan,  Ep.  iv..  1.  S5-& 

2.  A  reason  ;  ground  or  motive  of  action. 
[BECAUSE.] 

"  They  begynne  to  declare  the  cattle  of  her  comynge." 
—DepotU.  of  I'.ichard  //.,  p.  28. 

"...  fought  against  me  without  a  caute."—Ptalm 
cix.  iii. 

*  3.  Sake,  interest,  advantage. 

"  I  did  it  not  for  his  eaute."—  2  Cor.  vii.  IS. 

4.  A  side  or  party  in  a  dispute  or  contro- 
versy ;  a  principle. 

"The  ryght  of  hys  caute."—  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
p.  45«. 

"  The  minority  in  both  Houses,  it  was  said,  would 
be  true  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy.  "  —  Macau- 
lay:  Hit'..  £ng.,  ch.  iu. 

t  5.  A  matter  in  dispute  ;  a  question. 

"  The  <•'(»<«  was  ihandled  and  itreted  hytwene  the 
forsuide  primates  "—  Treoita,  ii.  141. 

*  &  An  accusation,  an  indictment,  a  charge. 
IL  Law  :  A  suit,  an  a'ction,  ground  of  action. 

"  To  corte  quen  thou  schal  coin 

1  her  ;.!:<!  oure  cauirz  scif.il  be  tryed." 
Ear.  £nj.  Atlit.  Poemi  (ed.  Morris)  :  Pearl,  7oa 
TTT.  Spec  M  phrases  : 

1.  Cause  Qf  action  (Law):  A  right  to  sue. 
(Wharton.) 

2.  Material  cause  :  That  of  which  anything 
is  made. 

3.  Efficient   cause:  The  agent  effecting  or 
producing  a  result. 

4.  Finalcause:  The  motive  inducingan  agent 
to  act  ;  the  object  or  purpose  for  which  a 
thing  is  done  or  made. 

5.  Formal  cause  :  The  elements  of  a  concep- 
tion which  make  a  conception  or  the  thing  con- 
ceived to  be  what  it  is,  or  the  idea  viewed  as  a 
formative  principle  and  co-operating  with  the 
matter. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;   expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing, 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  znon.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -We,  -ole.  &c.  =  bel,  eel. 
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6.  To  make  common  cause  with :  To  join  in 
aims  or  objects  with  another ;  to  side  with 
and  support  one. 

"Thus  the  moct  respectable  Protestants,  with  Eliza- 
beth at  their  head,  were  forced  to  make,  common  oaute 
vith  th«  VKfUf—Maiuulafi  llisr.  fug.,  ch.  Ii. 
1T  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between 
cause,  reason,  and  motive:  "  Cause  respects 
the  order  and  connection  of  things ;  reason 
the  movement:)  and  operations  of  the  mind  ; 
motives  the  movements  of  the  mind  and  body. 
Cause  is  properly  generic,  reason  and  motive 
are  specific  ;  every  reason  or  motive  is  a  cause, 
but  every  cause  is  not  a  reason  or  motive. 
Cause  is  said  of  all  inanimate  objects  ;  reason 
and  motive  of  rational  agents.  Whatever  hap- 
pens in  the  world  happens  from  some  cai/se, 
mediate  or  immediate  ;  the  primary  or  first 
cause  of  all  is  God.  Whatever  opinions  men 
hold  they  ought  to  be  able  to  assign  a  sub- 
stantial reason,  for  them,  and  for  whatever 
they  do  they  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  motive. 
As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  effect,  so  does 
the  reason  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and 
the  motive  gives  birth  to  the  action."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  cause,  s.,  and 
ease,  s.,  see  CASE,  s. 

cause-list,  s. 

Law :  A  printed  roll  of  actions  to  be  tried 
In  the  order  in  which  they  are  entered,  and 
with  the  name  of  the  attorneys  engaged  for 
each  litigant. 

eause,  r.t.  &  i.    [CAUSE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  act  as  an  agent  in  producing,  to  effect, 
to  bring  into  existence. 

"  He  apologised  to  those  who  had  stood  round  him 
all  night  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  caused."— 
tlacaulay:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  produce  an  effect,  to  make  (with  an 
infinitive  following). 

"  Wilt  thou  judge  them,  son  of  man,  wilt  thou  Judge 
them  V  cnusa  them  to  know  the  abominations  of  their 
lathers."— Kick.  xx.  4. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  show  cause  or  reason. 

•'  But  he,  to  shifte  their  curious  request, 
Oan  mitten  why  she  could  not  come  in  place." 
Bpenter:  F.  «.,  Ilf  ix.  26. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cause, 
to  occasion,  and  to  create:  "What  is  caused 
seems  to  follow  naturally ;  what  is  occasioned 
follows  incidentally  ;  what  is  created  receives 
its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  causes  pain, 
accidents  occasion,  delay,  but  bodies  create 
mischief.  The  misfortunes  of  the  children 
cause  great  affliction  to  the  parents  ;  business 
occasions  a  person's  late  attendance  at  a  place  ; 
disputes  and  misunderstandings  create  ani- 
mosity and  UlwilL"  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

caused,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAUSE,  v.] 

*  cause'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  cause ;  -full.]    Having 
a  sufficient  cause,  reason,  or  excuse. 

cause  less,  *  cause  -lea,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng. 

cause ;  -less.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  no  cause  or  creative  agent,  un- 
created, original,  self-existent. 


•re  have  our  philo 

IT  things,  i 

leu.~—Khakesp. :  A  in  WeU,  fi.  a." 


:  philosophical  persons,  to  make 
modern  and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  catue- 


"  Reach  th'  Almighty's  sacred  throne, 
And  make  his  ca.uir.lea  pow'r,  the  cause  of  all  things, 
known."  Blackmore:  Creation. 

t  2.  Without  cause  or  reason. 

"...  the  curse  cautelru  shall  not  come." — /Von. 
xi  2. 

"  Alas  I  my  (ears  are  eauteleti  and  ungrounded." 
Denham. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Causelessly,  without  cause, 
reason,  or  excuse. 

"  Ther  is  on  specialy  hath  don  me  harme, 
Qod  wote  cauKlet."  Oenerydet,  723. 

cause'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  causeless;  -ly.] 
Without  a  cause  or  reason. 

"  They  [sin  against  the  ninth  commandment]  that 
secretly  raise  lealousies  and  suspicion  of  their  neigh- 
bour cnitieleulu" — Jeremy  Taylor :  Rule  and  Exercnel 
at  Holy  Dying,  vlii.  i  1. 

cause  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  causeless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  causeless. 

"  Discerning  and  acknowledging  the  cauteleuneu  of 
your  exceptions."— Hammond :  Workt,  1.  1M. 

•caus  -en,  v.t.  &  i.    [CAUSE.] 

cans  -er,  s.  [Eng.  cause ;  -er.]  He  who  or  that 
which  causes  anything;  the  agent  by  which 
any  effect  is  produced. 


"  Yon  hare  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes  ; 
An\l  study  too,  the  cauter  of  your  vow." 

.  :  Love't  Labour  Lott,  Iv.  8. 


cause'  -  way,  *  9aus  '  -  ay,   t  caus  -  ey, 

*  caws  -  e,    *  caws  -  ee,    caus'  -  way, 

*  cau9c  -way  (Eng.),   cal-sey,   cas-ey 

(Scotch),  s.  [A  popular  corruption  from  O.  Vt. 
cavcie  (chaucie);  FT.  chaussee,  from  Low  Lat. 
caZtiata  (via)  =  a  paved  (road)  ;  caicio  =  to 
make  up  a  wall  with  lime,  &c.  ;  cato  (genit. 
calcis)  =  lime.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  way  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  and  paved. 

"  Hoppand  on  the  thak  and  the  Camay." 

Ltouylat  :  Virgil,  202,  31 

"  Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows, 
Whose  seata  the  weary  traveller  repose," 

Pope:  Moral  Euayt,  ilL  269. 

(2)  A  built  way  across  a  swamp  or  the  like, 
and  supported  by  an  embankment  or  by  a 
retaining  wall.    It  is  contradistinguished  from 
a  viaduct,  which  is  supported  by  trestle-work, 
or  by  arches  or  trusses  resting  on  piers. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  path  or  road  of  any  kind. 

"  The  Lord  o\vr  Saviour  hath  cast  up  such  acaw«wrt.v, 
as  it  were,  to  heaven,  that  we  may  well  travel!  thitlier 
from  all  coasts  and  corners  of  the  earth."—  Simeon 
Aihe  :  Fatt-day  Sermon  (1642). 

tcause'-way,  tcaus'-ey,».«.    [CAUSEWAY, 

s.]    To  pave. 

"These  London  kirkyards  are  cmtteyed  with  through- 
staues."—  JOcott  :  Jfigel,  ch.  vi. 

cause  \vayed,  caus  -eyed,  a.  [CxusR- 
WAY,  v.]  Raised  and  paved.  (Said  of  a  street.) 
(Scotch.) 

"...  butted  be  In  her  shanks  for  she  gan^s  on  a 
causemay'a  street,  unless  .  .  ."—Scott:  Rob  Ray,  ch. 
xxx  vL 

t  caus'-ey,  s.  &  a.    [CAUSEWAY,  s.] 

If  To  tak  the  crown  of  the  causey  :  To  appear 
with  pride  and  self-assurance.  (Scotch.) 

*  causey-clothes,  s.  pi.    Dress  in  which 
one  may  appear  in  public.    (Scotch.) 

"From  that  day  [17th  November)  to  Monday.  I  think 
the  20th,  we  kept  in,  providing  for  causeu-cloathi.'  '— 
Batilie  :  Lett.,  i.  398. 

*  causey-faced,  o.   Noting  one  who  may 
appear  on  the  street  without  blushing,  or  hits 
no  reason  for  shame  before  others. 

"causey-tales,  s.  pi.  Common  news  ; 
street  news.  (Scotch.) 

T  Ye  needna  mak  causey-tales  o't  :  Do  not 
publish  it. 

*  causey-  webs,  s  pi.    A  person  is  said  to 
make  causey-welts  who   neglects    his    or   her 
work,  and  is  much  on  the  street. 

t  caus'-ey-er,  s.  [CAUSEY.]  A  maker  of  a 
causeway.  (Scotch.) 

cau  sid  Ic-al.  a.  [Lat.  causidicus  =  a 
pleader,  a  lawyer  ;  causa  =  a  cause,  a  case  ; 
dico  =  to  tell,  to  plead.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  an  advocate,  or  the  pleading  of  causes. 

caus'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CAUSE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  produc- 

ing or  effecting  anything  ;  cause. 

caus  son,  s.    [CAVEZON.] 

Horsemanship:  A  nose-band  for  breaking-in 
young  horses. 

caus  tic.  *caus'-tlck,  caus'-tl-cal,a.  &s. 

[Lat.  caitsticus;  Gr.  icavo-TiKo?  (kaustil.'os)  = 
burning  ;  <caiu>  (fcaio),  fut.  xavcrto  (tew  so)  =.  to 
bum.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  all  the  forms): 

1.  Lit.  :   Burning,  hot,  corrosive.     Applied 
to  a  medicine  or  substation  which  destroys  thu 
tissue  of  the  animal  parts  to  which  it  is  ap- 

Slicd,  changing  it  into  a  substance  like  burnt 
esh,  which  in  a  little  time,  with  detergent 
dressing,  falls  off,  and  leaves  a  vacuity  in"  the 
part. 

"Air  too  hot,  cold,  and  moist,  abounding  perhaps 
with  cattttick,  astringent,  and  coagulating  particles.'  — 
Arbulhnnt. 

"  If  extirpation  be  safe  the  best  way  will  be  by  cam- 
tical  medicines  or  escuroticks."—  Witeman  :  Surgtry, 

2.  Fig.  :  Sharp,  bitter,  cutting.    Applied  to 
language  full  of  bitter  satire  or  sarcasm. 

".  .  .  and  mirth  he  has  a  particular  knack  in  ex- 
tracting from  his  srueits,  let  their  humour  lw  never  so 
niiixti"  or  refractory.  "—tfmollett  :  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  first  two  forms  only): 


1.  Med.  :  Any  substance  which,  on  being 
applied  to  the  flesh,  destroys  the  animal  tissue. 
Specially,  a  term  applied  to  the  Nitras  arge.nti, 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  commonly  called  Lunar 
Caustic,  which  is  stimulant  and  sedative  iu 
its  action  rather  than  destructive,  except  on 
the  mere  surface  to  which  it  is  directly  applied. 
The  stronger  caustics  produce  an  eschar,  and 
are  therefore  called  escharotics.     They  act 
either  by  their  intense  affinity  for  water,  or  by 
forming  compounds  with  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances, as  sulphuric   acid,  caustic  potash, 
bromine,  chromic  acid,  arsenic,  nitric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  glacial  acetic 
acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  «chloride  of  antimony, 
nitrate  of  silver,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  sul- 
phate of  copper.    Caustics  are  employed  (1) 
To  destroy  poisonous  bites  of  serpents,  and 
rabid  animals,  and  syphilitic  growths  ;  (2)  To 
remove  exuberant  and  morbid  growths,  as  ex- 
cessive granulations,   polypi,   cancerous    de- 
posits, warts,  and  to  improve  the  character  of 
ulcerated  surfaces  ;  (3)  To  act  on  healthy  skin, 
so  as  to  form  issues,  and  to  open  abscesses. 

".  .  .  retired  to  his  own  lodgings,  whore  he  applied 
caustic  to  the  wart"— Smollett :  Expedition  of  llain- 
phry  Clinker. 

2.  Optics :  A  caustic  curve. 
caustic-curve,  s. 

(Henm.  &  Optics:  A  curve  to  which  the  ray§ 
of  light,  reflected  or.refracted  by  anothercui  \  e, 
are  tangents.  [CATACAUSTIC  CURVE,  DIACAUS- 
TIC  CURVE.] 

caustic  potash,  s. 

Cliem. :  Potassium  hydrate  KHO  (q.v.). 
caustic  soda,  s. 

Cliem.  :  Sodium  hydrate  NaHO  (q.v.). 

Caus'-tic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  cavstiral ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  a  caustic  manner  ;  like  a  caustic. 

2.  Fig. :  Bitingly,  bitterly,  sarcastically. 

caus-tlj'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  caustic;  -ity.]  Th9 
quality  which  distinguishes  caustic  sub- 
stances :  that  of  having  so  strong  a  tendency 
to  combine  with  organised  bodies  or  sub- 
stances as  to  destroy  their  texture  ;  a  quality 
belonging  to  concentrated  acids,  pure  alkalies, 
and  some  metallic  salts. 

"  CautCicity,  and  fluidity,  have  long  since  been  ex" 
eluded  from  the  characteristics  of  the  class,  by  the  iir 
elusion  of  silica  and  many  other  substances  in  it  .  .  ." 
— J.  S.  Mill,  Hyttem  of  Logic,  p.  159. 

caus'  tic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  caustic  ;  -ness.]  Tha 
quality  of  being  caustic  ;  causticity.  (ScM.) 

caus'-tfo,  s.  [Gr.  Kavoros  (Icaustos)  =  burnt ; 
Kaita  (kaio)  -  tv  burn.] 

Bot. :  A  geuiu:  o1  plants  of  the  order  Cj 
peracese,  or  Sedges. 

*  cau  -tel,  *  cau  tele,  *  caw-tel,  *  caw 
tele,    *  cau  til,    s.       [Lat.  cuutda,  froi 
cautus  =  cautious,  wary.] 

1.  A  trick,  stratagem,  or  piece  of  cunning. 

"  Cavtele,  or  sleyte.     Cautela."— Prom/it.  Part. 

"  Perhaps  he  loves  you  now. 
And  now  no  soil  nor  camel  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  wilL" 

Hhitkesti.  :  Hamlet,  i  8. 

2.  Caution,  wariness. 

"  Cautele.    A  taking  heed."— Cockeram. 

*  cau   tel  ous,   *  cau  tcl  lous,  a.    [Eng. 
cautel ;  -ous.] 

1.  In  a  good  sense  :  Cautious,  wary. 

"Palladio  doth  wish,  like  a  caitteluus artisan,  that 
the  inward  walls  might  bear  some  good  share  iu  the 
burden."—  Wotton. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:   Treacherous,    cunning, 
tricky. 

"  Ypocrltis  ben  canMlout  for  to  take  men  in  wordig." 
— Wycliffe :  Select  Workt,  i.  22i 

"Swear  priests,  nncl  cowards,  and  men  cantelnut, 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suIKriug  souls." 
Shakesp. :  Julint  Caetar.  ii.  1. 

*  cau'-tel-oiis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  cautelous;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  good  sense  :  Cautiously,  warily. 
"The  Jews,  not  resolved  of  the  sciatica  side  of  Jacob, 

do  raiitelotuly,  in  their  diet,  abstain  from  both."— 

2.  In  a  bad  sense :  Treacherously,  cunning'y. 

"All  pretorian  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  laid 
asleep,  under  pretence  of  a  rclirrmciif,,  and  the  other 
party  d  th  cnutelaialH  get  the  start  and  advantage,  yet 
they  will  set  back  all  things  in  itatn  quo  priut."— 
Bacon:  War  vrilh  Spain. 

*  cau'-tel-ous-ness,  s.       [Eng.  cavtelous; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  cautelouy  ;  cau- 
tion, wariness. 

"  Let  it  not  offend  you,  if  I  compare  these  two  great 
Christian  virtues,  (Mutelousnets,  lieiwnUnce. "— llalet: 
Item.  p.  2M. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey     a.    qu  =  liw 


canter— cavalier 


Oan'-ter,  s.  [Fr.  cautere;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
canterui ;  Lat.  cauterium ;  Gr.  icaimjptoi'  (tait- 
lf,i-iuii)=  a.  branding-iron  ;  from  Kavnjp  (kauter) 
»  a  burner,  from  KCU'UI  (knio)  =  to  burn.]  A 
searing  hot  iron  ;  a  burning  or  branding-iron. 

Cau'-ter-ant,  .«.  [CAIITERIZE.!  A  cauterizing 
substanct",  such  as  caustic.  (Landau.) 

*  Cau'-ter-ism,  s.    [Cauter{ize) ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  use  or  application  of  cauterants. 

2.  A  cauterant. 

"Some  use  tlie  cauteritm*  on  the  legs."— Ferrand: 
Love  Melancholy,  p.  2Ci 

cau-tcr-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  cauterisation; 
Lat.  cauterizatio ;  from  cauterizo  =  to  burn 
witli  a  branding-iron.] 

Sitrg.  :  The  act  of  burning  or  searing  morbid 
flesh  with  cauterants,  or  caustic  substances. 

"  They  require,  after  cauterization,  no  such  bandage, 
as  that  thereby  you  need  to  fear  interception  of  the 
spirits."—  Wiiaaan. 

Cau'-ter  ize,  v.t.  [Fr.  cauteriser;  Sp.  &  Port. 
cauteriz-ir  ;  It.  cauteriziare ;  Lat.  cauterizo; 
from  Gr.  Kavnjpiajuj  (Icauteriazo)  =  to  burn 
with  a  branding-iron  ;  Kaimjpiof  (kauterion)  — 
a  branding-iron  ;  Kawnjp  (kauter)  =  a  burner  ; 
MU'W  (fcaio)  =  to  burn.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  burn  or  sear  with  cauterants. 

*2.  Fig.  :  Of  the  heart  or  conscience,  as  if 
"  seared  with  a  hot  iron,"  and  so  rendered 
insensible  to  any  influence. 

"  The  more  habi  tnal  our  sins  are.  the  more  cauterized 
our  conscience  is.  the  less  is  the  fear  of  liell ."— Jeremy 
Taylor :  Jlaie  ami  Exertion  itf  Holy  Dying,  i.  603. 

Cau'-ter-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAUTERIZE.] 
Cau'-ter-iz-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.      [Cxa- 

TER1ZB.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  No  marvel  though  cantharides  have  auch  a  corro- 
sive and  C'lnterMng  qua:ity  .  .  ."  —  Bacon:  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

C.  Ai  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  burning  with  caustic. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  burning  to  the  heart. 

"  For  each  true  word  a  blister !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  c<iufri:intt  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speakiu;;." 

Shakesp. :  Tlmon  of  A  then*,  v.  i 

IT  The  first  folio  reads  cautlierizing. 

Cau'-ter-y,  s.  [Gr.  •cavnjpioi'  (kauttrion)  =  a 
branding-iron,  from  KOI'CO  (kaid)  —  to  burn, 
to  brand.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  burning  or  searing  the 
flesh,  either  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with  caustic 
medicines. 

"  In  heat  of  fight  it  will  bo  necessary  to  have  your 
actual  cautery  al way*  ready, .  . ."—  Winentan:  Surgery. 

2.  The  act  of  cauterizing. 

"  Cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential ;  the  first  is 
burning  by  a  hut  iron,  and  the  latter  with  caustick 
medicines.  The  actual  cautery  ia  generally  used  to 
Btoi>  mortification,  by  hurniw:  tlie  dead  parts  to  tlie 
quick,  or  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  searing  up 
the  vessels."— Quiiwy. 

cau'-thee,  s.    [A  word  from  one  of  the  Hindoo 

languages.] 
Fabrics :  A  coarse  East  India  cotton  cloth. 

Cau '-ting,  a.  [Shortened  from  cantering  (q.v.).] 

cauting-iron,  s. 

Farriery :  An  iron  used  for  cauterizing  the 
fli-sh  of  horses. 

cau'-tion,  *  cau  ci  on,  *  kau-cy-on. 
*  cau-Ci-OUn,  s.  [Fr.  caution;  Up.  caution; 
It.  cauzione,  from  Lat.  cautio  —  a  taking  care, 
from  cautus  =  careful,  cautious,  from  caveo 
to  take  care,  to  be  cautious.] 
1.  Security,  pledge,  guarantee. 

"  Kaucyon  they  nolde  give,  ne  bidde." 

K.  AltiuuiiUer.M 
"He  that  objects  any  crime,  ought  to  give  caution, 
by  the  means  of  .sureties,  that,  he  will  persevere  in  tlie 
prosecution  of  such  crimes."— Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

IT  In  this  sense  the  word  only  survives  in 
Scots  law,  and  at  the  Universities.  [CAUTION 

MONEY.] 

*  2.  A  bill,  an  account 

"Take  thi  caucioiin,  and  sitte  soone  and  write  fifti." 
—  Wycliffe:  Lukexvi.  6. 

3.  Provision  or  security  against  danger,  &c  ; 
prudence,  wariness,  provident  care  and  need- 
fulness. 

"  In  despite  of  all  the  rules  and  camions  of  govern 
meut  .  .  .  —  L'fsti-anyr. 

"Schoinhergund  some  other  ufHcers  recoinmeivled 
caul  ion  and  delay."— JJacaulay :  JJiu.  Eng.,  ch,  xi 


4.  A  warning,  advice  to  be  careful  and  pro- 
vident. 

"  Indulge,  my  son.  the  cautinra  of  the  wise." 

Pupe :  limner's  Udyuey,  bk.  iiiu.  114. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  an 
admonition,  a  warning,  and  a  caution :  "An 
admonition  respects  the  moral  conduct;  it 
comprehends  reasoning  and  remonstrance. 
Warning  and  caution  respect  the  personal 
interest  or  safety  in.  We  admonish  a  person 
against  the  commission  of  any  offence  ;  we 
warn  him  against  any  clanger  ;  we  caution  htm 
against  any  misfortune."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

II  Caution  juratory : 

Law:  The  best  security  that  a  suspender 
can  offer  in  order  to  obtain  a  suspension. 
(Wharton.) 

caution-money,  s.  A  sum  of  money 
deposited  by  a  person  as  security,  as  by  a 
student  on  his  matriculation  at  the  Univer- 
sities. 

H  To  find  caution  :  To  bring  forward  a  suffi- 
cient surety.  (Scotch.) 

"  Caution  must  be  fmind  by  the  defender  for  his  ap- 
pearance, and  to  pay  what  shall  be  decreed  against 
him."— iSpottiswooae .  MS.  to.  C'autio. 

To  set  caution:  To  give  security.  (Synon. 
with  tlie  preceding  phrase.) 

"  He  WHS  ordained  also  to  set  caution  to  Frendraugh  t, 
.  .  ."—Spalding,  i.  45. 

cau'-tion,  v.t.  [CAUTION,  «.]  To  give  a  warn- 
ing to,  to  warn. 

(a)  Absolutely: 

"  How  shall  our  thought  avoid  the  various  snare? 
Or  wisdom  to  our  caution'd  soul  declare  .  .  ." 
Prior. 

(b)  With  against.    (Used  principally  of  per- 
sons.) 

"You  cautioned  me  aiairu'  their  charms, 
But  never  gave  me  equal  arms."  St»!ft. 

*  cau'-tion-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  cautiono 
=  to  give  security.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Given  as  a  pledge  or  security. 

"  I  am  made  the  C'tMtionary  pledge. 
The  gage  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it." 
tioatherne. 

2.  Containing  a  caution  or  warning. 

"  Nay,  if  yon  look  a  little  farther,  you  will  see  that 
these  ways  are  made  cautionary  enough." — Banyan : 
Pilgrim't  Progress,  pt  it 

3.  Wary,  provident,  cautious. 

"  Most  of  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Philosophers  are  more 
fearful  and  cautionary  than  the  nature  of  things  re- 
quireth."— Bncon :  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  pledge,  a  security  or  guar- 
antee. 

cau'-tioned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAUTION,  v.] 

cau'-tion -er,  s.    [Eng.  caution;  -er.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  cautions  or  warns 
another. 

IL  Scots  IMW  :  One  who  is  bound  as  security 
for  the  performance  by  another  of  a  specific 
act ;  a  surety  or  guarantor. 

"All  bandes,  acts  and  obligationes  mai<l  or  to  bemaid. 
...  for  the  gude  rule,  quielnesse  of  the  Bordoures  and 
Jfielandi't,— sail  be  extended  against  tlie  aires  and  suc- 
cessoures,  of  their  anverties  and  cautioners."  —  Act- 
Jo.  V.,  Part.  1587,  c.  98. 

cau'-tion-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.   [CAUTION,  v.] 

A.   &   B.   As  pres.  par.  £  particip.  adj.: 

(See  the  verb). 

C.  As  sxbst. :  The  act  of  warning  or  giving 
a  caution  to  another. 

*  cau'  tion-ize,  v.t.  [Caution ;  -ize.}  To  place 
under  security  or  guarantee,  to  secure. 

"  The  captaine  of  the  Janissaries  rose  and  slew  the 
Ball  ur.  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  Asian 
Bcgh.  a  pretender  to  tlie  anticnt  inheritance  of  a  bor- 
dering province,  to  cauti'inize  that  part."— C'untinua- 
tii-n  of  Kiwi  let,  1414.  (Latham.) 

t  cau'-tion-ry,  s.  [Eng.  caution  ;  -ry.]  The 
act  of  becoming  security  for  another  ;  surety- 
ship, guarantee. 

"That  the  true  creditors  and  cautioners  of  the  saide 
forfaulted  persons, -should  no  wayes  be  prejudged  by 
the  foresaid  forfaulter-auent  their  relief  of  their  just 
and  true  ingagemems,  and  cauti 
Cita.  I.,  1814,  vi.  167. 

cau'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  cautus  =  heedful,  wary, 
from  cai'co  =  to  be  careful  or  wary.]  Full  ol 
caution,  wary,  heedful,  careful. 

1.  Of  persons : 

" .  .  .  my  Lord  Clarendon  will  do  well  to  be  cautiou 
for  the  future." — Macaulay :  Hist.  £»</.,  ch.  zv. 

2.  Of  qualities : 

"With  ci'i'tit't  reverence  from  the  outer  gate, 
blow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait, . . . 
Byron :  The  Corsair,  ii.  3. 


H  With  of  before  the  person  or  thing  to  bo 
guarded  against : 

"  Be  c<iutinut  af  him,  for  he  Is  sometimes  an  Incon. 
staut  lover,  because  he  Uatli  a  great  advantage." — Smift, 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
cautious,  wary,  and  circumspect.  "  These 
epithets  denote  a  particular  care  to  avoid  evil ; 
but  cautious  expresses  less  than  the  other  two  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  at  all  times;  to 
be  wary  in  cases  of  peculiar  danger  ;  to  be  cir- 
cumspect in  matters  of  peculiar  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  ...  A  tradesman  must  be  cautious 
in  his  dealings  with  all  men  ;  he  must  be  wary 
in  his  intercourse  with  designing  men  ;  he 
must  be  circumspect  wlien  transacting  business 
of  particular  importance  and  intricacy." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  careful,  cau- 
tious, and  provident,  see  CABEFUL. 

cau'-tlous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cautious;  ~ly.]  In 
a  cautious  manner,  warily,  heedfully. 

"  This  well  employed,  he  purchased  friends  and  fame. 
But  cautions/'/  concealed  from  whence  it  came." 

Dryden  :  The  Fables  ;  Palanon  and  Arci  e,  bk.  L 
"...   in  return  for  money  caitiioutly  doled  oat, 

.  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Bill.  Kng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  cau'-tious-ness,  s.    [Eng.  cautions;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  cautious  ;  vigilance,  cir- 
cumspection. 

"  I  could  not  but  approve  their  generous  constancy 
and  cautioumest.'—King  Charlet :  EUcon  BaM. 

ca'-va,  ka'-wa,  s.  [A  Polynesian  word.]  An 
intoxicating  beverage  prepared  from  Macro- 
piper  methysticum. 

cav-a-burd,  s.  [Etymology  unknown.]  A 
thick  fall  of  snow.  {Scotch.) 

ca-vse'-di-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  cavum  tedium 
=  the  hollow  part  of  a  house  :  cavum,  neut 
sing,  of  cairns  =  hollow ;  cedium,  geuit.  of 
cedes  =  a  house.] 

Arch. :  An  open  quadrangle  or  court  within 
a  house.  Vitruvius  describes  five  varieties — 
Tuscatticim,  Corinthium,  tetrantylon  (with 
four  columns),  diipluviatum  (uncovered),  and 
testudinatum  (vaulted).  Some  authors  have 
made  the  cavcedium  the  same  as  the  atrium 
and  vestibulum,  but  they  were  essentially 
different.  (Gviilt.) 

cav'-al-cade,  s.  [Fr.  cavalcade  —  a  riding  of 
horse.  (Cotgrave.)]  A  procession  or  train  of 
men  on  horseback. 

"  Whose  loveliness  was  more  resplendent  made 

By  the  mere  passing  of  that  ctvalrade." 
Lonafelleui :  Talei  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ;  Sicilian' $  TaU. 

*  cav'-al-cade,  v.i.    [CAVALCADE,  «.]    To  go 
or  ride  in  procession. 

"  He  would  have  done  his  noble  friend  better  service 
than  cavalcading  with  liiia  to  Oxford."  —  Xorth  : 
Examen,  p  112. 

t  cav-al-er'-o,  cav-a-lier'-6,  s.  [CAVA- 
LIER.]" A  quasi-Spanish  form  of  the  word 
cavalier,  used  generally  with  somewhat  of  a 
burlesque  meaning. 

"  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cavalero  Cob- 
web to  scratch."— Shaketp. :  Mid.  Jfiglu'i  Dream,  iv.  I. 

cavalero  justice,  s. 

"  How  now,  bully -rook?  thou'rt  a  gentleman  :  cam- 
lero-iuttice,  1  say."— Sltaketp.  :  Her.  Wiaet  of  Windtor, 
il.  1. 

cav-a-lier',  s.  k  a.  [Fr.  cavalier ;  Ital.  catw- 
liere;  Sp.  caballero;  all  from  Low  Lat.  cabal- 
lariiis  —  a  horseman,  from  caballus  =  a  horse.] 
[CAPLE.] 

A.  ^s  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  A  knight,  a  horseman. 

"  Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  CavaHxrl 
Be  his  banner  uucouquered,  resit  tless  hi^  spear. 
Hcott :  Kukfbt,  v.  M. 

(2)  A  gallant 

"  For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich 'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choice  drawn  camiliert  to  France?' 
Ska/tap. :  lien.  K..  UL    Prologue. 

2.  Spec. :    Applied   to   themselves    by  the 
royalist  party  in  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I. 

"  During  some  years  they  were  designated  as  Cam- 
Hen  and  Roundheads.  They  were  sulKequently  called 
Tories  and  Whigs ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these  aniell*- 
tious  are  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete."— Macaulay  : 
II. i'.  Eng,  ch  i. 

*  IL  Fortif. :  A  work  situated  l>ehind  an- 
other, over  which  it  has  a  command  of  lire. 

••  Our  casemates.  C'tvulirrt.  and  counterscarp*. 
Are  well  survey'  ' 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Knightly,  warlike. 


Soil,  boy;  pout,  joltl;  cat,  coll.  chorus,  90111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sliaa.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  ic. = bf 1,  del. 
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*  2.  Noble,  generous,  brave. 

"The  people  are  natural  ly  not  valiant,  and  not  much 
cavalier."— Suckling. 

8.  Belonging  to  the  Cavalier  or  Royalist 
party. 

" ...    ail  old  Cavalier  family,    .    .    ."—DitraeH  : 

Coningsb,,,  bk.  iii ,  cb.  lit 

4.  Haughty,  disdainful. 

*  cav-a^-lier'-Ism,  s.     [Eng.  cavalier;  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  customs  of  cavaliers.  (Scott.) 

cav-a-lier'-ly, adv.    [Eng.  cavalier;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  Like  a  cavalier. 

2.  Fig. :  Arrogantly,  haughtily. 

*  cav-a-lier'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  cavalier  ;  -nets.} 

Arrogance,  haughtiness. 

*  cav-a-U-oV-d,    s.       [Ital.    cavaliere.]      A 
cavalier. 

"  In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero." 

Byron :  Beppo,  v.  S3. 

cav  -a-lot,  s.    [Fr.  cavalot.] 

Mil. :  An  ancient  cannon  five  feet  long, 
throwing  a  1-lb.  ball,  with  a  charge  of  1  Ib.  ; 
range,  900  paces. 

cav'-al-ry,    •  ca-vaT-ler-te,  *.     [O.  Fr. 

clievdlerie ;  Fr.  cavalerie  ;  Sp.  caballeria ;  Ital. 
&  Port,  cavalleria.]    [CAVALIER.] 

Mil. :  Mounted  soldiers  organised  in  troops 
(an  administrative  unit,  commanded  by  a 
captain  and  two  lieutenants),  squadrons  (a 
tactical  unit  of  two  troops,  led  by  the  senior 
captain),  and  regiments  (composed  of  four 
squadrons,  commanded  by  a  lieut. -colonel 
and  a  major).  Divided  in  Europe  into  Heavy 
(Cuirassiers,  and  some  Dragoons  or  Dragoon 
Guards),  Medium  (Lancers  and  Dragoons), 
and  Light  (Hussars).  Attached  by  single  regi- 
ments to  the  infantry  divisions.  In  the  United 
States  the  cavalry  are  of  light  equipment  and 
known  only  by  the  single  name  of  cavalry. 
They  are  separate  from  infantry,  being  organ- 
ized into  distinct  corps  and  under  separate 
commanders.  During  the  Civil  War,  cavalry 
proved  to  be  a  highly  effective  branch  of  the 
army.  They  are  formed  into  brigades  or  divi- 
sions (commanded  by  a  brigadier  or  lieutenant- 
general),  for  independent  action  in  advance  of 
and  covering  an  army  on  the  march,  when 
horse-artillery  batteries  are  attached  to  them. 
Light  cavalry  are  chiefly  employed  for  recon- 
naissance and  foraging,  heavy  and  medium 
for  battle,  but  these  duties  are  interchange- 
able. Formations  for  march  are  columns  of 
troops,  fours,  sections,  and  half-sections  ;  for 
fighting,  always  in  line,  frequently  in  echelon 
of  regiments  or  squadrons,  and  with  a  reserve. 
Its  action  is  essentially  offensive,  and  its  real 
power  lies  in  the  charge,  which  should  be 
sudden  and  rapid.  Its  best  opportunity  is 
when  the  enemy  is  on  the  march,  in  disorder 
from  fighting,  or  changing  formation.  The 
best  ground  for  cavalry  is  that  which  gives 
cover  from,  view  till  near  enough  to  charge, 
and  then  it  should  be  free  from  obstacles, 
so  as  to  get  full  benefit  from  the  shock 
which  depends  on  unbroken  speed.  Rate  of 
march— walk,  four  miles ;  trot,  eight  miles 
an  hour. 

"  If  a  utiite  run  most  to  Ken tlemen,  and  the  husband- 
men and  plowmen  be  but  as  their  workfolka,  you  may 
have  a  good  ctivalri/,  but  never  good  stable  Lauds  of 
toot."-  bacon:  a  en,  VII. 

If  Originally  cavalry  and  chivalry  were  but 
two  different  ways  of  spelling  the  same  word. 
(Trench, :  Kng.  Past  and  Present,  p.  65.) 

*  ca-vate',  v.t.    [Lai.  cavotus,  pa.  par.  of  cavo 
=  to  hollow  out.  ]    To  hollow  or  dig  out ;  now 
superseded  by  excavate  (q.v.).    (Bailey.) 

*  ca-vat'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAVATE.] 

cav-a  tin  a,  ».  [Ital.]  A  melody  of  a  more 
simple  form' than  the  aria.  A  song  without  a 
second  part  and  a  da  capo.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  cav'-at-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [CAVATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  hollowing  out  or 
excavating. 

*  cav-a'-tlon,  *  cav-a'-zion,  ».    [Low  Lat. 

cavatio  =  a  hollowing  or  excavating  ;  cavo  = 
to  hollow  out,  to  excavate.] 

Arch. :  The  hollowing  or  underdigging  of 
the  earth  for  cellarage  or  foundations  ;  accord- 
ing to  Vitnivius  it  should  be  the  sixth  part  of 
the  height  of  the  whole  building. 


cave  (1),  *  kave,  A  &  a.  [Fr.  cave ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
cava  =  a  hollow  place  ;  from  Lat.  cavea,  from 
cairn*  =  hollow.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  hollow  place  or  cavern  under  the  earth ; 
a  subterraneous  habitation. 
"  Thor  he  biggede  in  a  cave,  the  was  thor  In  roche 

graven.  Story  of  Gen.  t  Exod.,  1,137. 

"  Tnou  magic  lyre,  whose  fascinating  sound 
Seduced  the  savage  monsters  from  their  cane." 
Cowper:  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  a  Friend. 

*  2.  Any  hollow  place  or  part. 

"  The  object  of  sight  doth  strike  upon  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  directly,  whereas  the  caff  of  the  ear  doth  hold 
off  the  sound  a  little."— Bacon  :  natural  UMory. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  Caves  in  many  cases  are  scooped 
out  by  the  sea  or  by  the  action   of  inland 
streams.     They  are  most  numerous  in  lime- 
stone countries,  and  are  of  great  interest  geo- 
logically.   [CAVE-DEPOSITS.] 

2.  Glass  Manufacture :    The   ash-pit  of  a 
glass  furnace. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 
1  Obvious  compound  :  Cave-keeper. 

cave-bear,  «. 

Palceont. :  f/rsus  spelceus,  a  fossil  bear,  more 
gigantic  than  any  now  known  to  exist.  It  is 
found  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  in  Post-Plio- 
cene cave-deposits. 

cave-breccia,  s. 

Geol. :  A  breccia,  generally  of  marine  origin, 
frequently  met  with  in  caverns  at  the  base  of 
sea-cliffs.  It  often  contains  organic  remains. 
[CAVE-DEPOSITS.] 

cave-deposits,  &  pi. 

Geol. :  Deposits  made  in  sea-caves.  Water 
washed  in  some  of  the  materials  which  were 
afterwards  fixed  in  their  place  by  the  formation 
of  stalactite  pendulous  from  the  roof,  and 
stalagmite  rising  in  irregular  columns  from 
the  floor.  According  to  the  celebrated  chemist 
Liebig,  the  vegetable  soil  above  the  limestone 
rock,  when  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air, 
evolves  carbonic  acid  (carbon  dioxide).  Fall- 
ing rain,  becoming  impregnated  with  this 
chemical  compound,  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving the  limestone,  and  subsequently  losing 
by  evaporation  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
parts  with  the  calcareous  matter,  which  it 
leaves  in  the  form  of  stalactite.  The  dropping 
of  water  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime 
from  the  tips  of  the  pendulous  stalactites, 
generates  the  stalagmites,  and  hermetically 
seals  the  aqueous  deposits  beneath  for  geo- 
logical examination.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
tested  by  these  organic  remains,  caverns  do 
not,  as  might  be  anticipated,  ran;.;e  over  a 
succession  of  formations  ;  they  seem  to  be  all 
but  limited  to  the  Newer-Pliocene  and  Post- 
Pliocene  periods. 

The  first  cave  which  attracted  much  geo- 
logical notice  was  that  of  Kirkdale,  about 
twenty-five  miles  N.N.E.  of  York  city.  In  it 
were  detected  the  remains  of  about  300  hyenas 
and  the  animals  on  whose  bones  they  had 
preyed.  (For  details  see  Bucklnnd's  Keliquice 
DUiiviana.)  Many  caves  throughout  the 
world  have  since  been  examined.  Prof.  Owen 
some  years  agoenuineratedthirty-sevenspecies 
of  mammals — about  eighteen  of  them  extinct, 
the  rest  recent — in  the  caves  of  the  British 
isles.  When  the  question  of  the  alleged 
"  antiquity  of  man  "  came  from  France  to 
Britain  in  1858,  the  examination  of  caves  here 
and  elsewhere  received  a  new  impulse.  First 
the  Brixham  cavern,  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, was  exhaustively  examined,  and  then 
Kent's  cavern,  near  Torquay,  in  the  same 
county,  became  the  scene  of  very  elaborate 
exploratory  diggings,  Mr.  Pengelley,  F.R.S., 
acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  l>cin<? 
the  chief  agent  in  the  work.  Deposits  of  some 
interest  have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Brazil,  but  no  particular 
description  of  them  seems  necessary,  as  they 
yield  no  indications  of  ancient  man  similar  to 
those  of  Kurope.  They  contain  bones  of  many 
of  the  former  animals  of  the  country,  though 
usually  of  less  interest  than  those  of  the 
European  caves. 

cave-dwellers,  t.  pi.     [TEOOLODYTE, 

A*   1.    1.  j 

cave-earth,  t. 

Gecl. :  A  stratum  of  earth  constituting  the 


old  floor  of  a  cave,  previous  to  the  deposition 
of  the  stalagmite  which  now  covers  it. 

"  Cave-ertrth  is  not  stratified,  and  contains  many 
fallen  fragment!  of  rock,  rounded  stones,  and  broken, 
pieces  of  stalagmite,"— Dawton  :  Earth  and  Man,  en. 


cave-guarded,  a. 

in  a  cave. 


Guarded  or  protected 


cave-hyena,  cave-hyaena,  *. 

Palceont. :  Hycena  spelcen,  an  old  British 
hyena  akin  to  H.  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  of 
which  it  may  be  only  a  variety. 

"  The  cave-hyoma  and  cave-tiger  are  found  associated 
with  the  Ui-xio  tpelueit  in  the  caverns."— Lubltock: 
Pre/iittoric  Timet,  p.  238. 

*  cave-keeping,  a.  Secret,  retired  from 
sight,  as  though  hidden  in  a  cave. 

"  In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep." 

Hltabu/>.  :  Lucrcc*,  1249-61. 

cave-lion,  s. 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  lion,  Felis  spelcea,  akin  to 
if  not  even  identical  with  the  F.  leo  of  modern 
times. 

cave  pika,  s. 

Pa'.mont.  :  A  species  of  Lagomys  found  in 
Post-Pliocene  deposits  in  British  caves. 

cave  (2\  s.    [CAVE  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  push. 

2.  A  toss. 

cave  (1),  v.t.  &  i     [CAVE,  ».] 

*  A.  Transitive :  To  hollow  out 
"Under  a  steepe  Miles  side  It  pl.iced  waft. 

There  wliere  the  mouldred  eartli  had  cav'd  the  banke." 
Spenter :  F.  «.,  IV.,  v.  38. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  dwell  in  a  cave. 

"  It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws." 

Shakeip.  :  CymbeHne,  IT.  t. 

t  2.  To  sink  or  fall  down,  to  give  way. 

IT  To  cave  in :  To  give  way,  to  yield.  'Slang.) 

"A  puppy  .  .  .  joins  the  chase  with  heart  and  soul, 
hut  crtvfi  In  at  about  fifty  yards."—//.  Kinfltlry  : 
Ueoffry  Hnmlyn,  ch.  xxviii. 

To  cave  over  :  To  fall  over  suddenly.  (Scotch.) 

"Sitting  down  fonl  a  bedside,  he  cnrv*  back  aver  so 
that  his  feet  stack  out  stiff  and  dead.  "-.«/*«««  :  SIS., 
p.  82. 

cave  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Scand.  Tcava  =  to  throw, 
to  toss.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  toss  or  pitch,  as  hay. 
2   To  toss  (the  head  or  horns)  threateningly 
(said  of  cattle). 

3.  To  clean  (grain}  by  raking. 

"I  cave  come.    J'etcoiue  le grain."— Paltgrav*. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  rush. 

2.  To  be  plunged  or  buried. 

cav'-e-at,  s.      [Lat.  caveut  =let  him  beware, 
3rd  per.  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  caveo  =  to  beware.] 
I.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  A  notice  or  warning  given  by  any 
person  interested  to  some  public  officer  not  to 
do  a  certain  act  until  the  party  giving  the  no- 
tice has  been  heard  in  opposition. 

"  A  caveat  is  an  intimation  given  to  some  ordinary 
or  ecclesiastical  judge  by  the  act  of  man,  notifying  to 
him,  that  he  ought  to  beware  how  he  acts  in  such  or 
such  an  affair."— Ayliffe. 

2.  United  States  Patent  Laws :  A  description 
of  some  invention  designed  to  be  patented, 
lodged  in  the  office  before  the  patent  right  is 
taken  out,  operating  as  a  bar  to  applications 
respecting  the  same  invention  from  any  other 
quarter.     It  corresponds  to  the  English  Pro- 
tection (q.v.). 

n.  Ord.  Lang,  (fig.):  A  warning,  a  caution, 
a  protest. 

"  As,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  true  method  of  philosophizing  whi.-h  doe* 
not  require  to  be  guarded  against  errors  on  both  Bidet, 
I  must  enter  a  careiit  against  another  misapprehen- 
sion, of  a  kind  directly  contrary  to  the  preceding." — 
J.  .1.  UUl :  Syttem  of  Logic,  §  3. 

Caveat  emptor  (Lat.)  :  Let  the  purchaser  be- 
ware, i.e.,  let  him  examine  what  he  is  buying 
before  ho  completes  the  bargain  ;  in  other 
words,  the  risk  of  the  purchase  lies  with  the 
purchaser. 

*  cav-c -a'  -ting,  s.     [Lat.  caveat,  and  Eng. 
Buff,  -ing.] 

Fencing:  The  act  of  moving  the  sword  al- 
ternately from  one  side  to  the  other  of  that  of 
the  adversary. 


&tc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    CB,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  - kw. 


caveator— cavillot!9 
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•  Cav-e-a'-t6r,  «.    [Lat.  &  Eng.  caveat ;  stiff, 
-or.] 
Law :  One  who  enters  a  caveat 

cav  76!  (1),  *  cav-ell,  cav  -ill, s.  [A  modifi- 
cation of  Eng.  cowl  (q.v.).  Cf.  caple.]  A  low 
fellow. 


•  Ane  cavell  quhilk  i 


i  never  at  the  schule." 
Chalmert :  Landtag,  ii.  60. 


«cav'-el(2),  *can'-il,  »oaf-le, 
*kev-il,  s.    [KAVEL.] 

1.  A  rod,  a  pole.    (Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green.) 

2.  A  lot. 

"  Syne  cajlit  cast  quha  sail  our  master  be.* 

Wallace,  vii.  m. 

3.  The  response  of  an  oracle. 

-  (lull.  Us  be  tars,  the  rauiltU  of  Ucia." 

Douglat  :  riryit,  112,  «. 

4.  Fortune,  lot. 

"  I  should  be  right  content 
For  the  kmd  caret  that  to  me  was  lent* 

Sou  :  Belenore,  p.  128. 

5.  A  division  or  share  of  property  ;  an  allot- 
ment. 

"  They  got  about  40  chaldera  of  victual  and  silver  tent 
out  of  the  bishop's  karU.'  —  Upaldina,  i.  230. 

6.  A  ridge  of  growing  corn. 

*  cav  el,  v.  t.    [CAVEL  (2),  ».]    To  divide  by  lot, 
to  apportion. 

"The  heritors  of  Don  met  every  fortnight  after  the 
candling  of  the  water  in  April."—  State.  Lettieijf  Fount, 
ic.,  1802,  p.  12i 

*  cav-en-ard,  s.      [Fr.  cagnard,   caignard, 
from  Lat  amis  =  a  dog.  ]    A  rascal,  a  villain. 

[CXYNAKD.] 

"  Hede,  cauenard  I 
Wat  doe  thee  here  at  this  pathe  ?  * 

Uavelok,  2,389. 

cav  -en-dish,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Caven- 
dish, the  circumnavigator  and  buccaneer,  who 
died  in  1593  (?).  ]  A  kind  of  tobacco  softened, 
sweetened,  and  pressed  into  cakes. 

ca'-ver,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  gentle  breeze. 
(Scotch.) 

Cav  '-era,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  caverne;  Lat.  caverna 
=  a  cavern  ;  cavus  =  hollow.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  cave  or  den. 

"  Patience  whispered  the  oalu  from  the  oracular  car- 
erni  of  darkness  " 

LongfMma  :  Eaangelinc,  ii.  i 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compounds). 

t  cavern-cell,  s.    A  dwelling  in  a  cavern. 

*  AnJ  mothers  with  their  infants,  there  to  dwell 
In  the  deep  forest  or  the  carern-cell." 

Ucmant  :  The  A  bencerraff. 

t  cavern  damp,  s.    The  damp,  stagnant 
muaosplKTe  pervading  caves. 

"  She  fails  —  she  sinks  —  as  dies  the  lamp 


cavern-deposits,*,  pi.  [CAVE-DEPOSITS.] 
cavern-fern,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  book-name  for  Antrophyum.  (Treat. 
of  Sot.) 

cav  -erned,  a.    [CAVERN,  s.  ] 
\  1.  Full  of  caverns  or  caves. 

"  The  wolves  yell'd  on  the  cavern;  I  hill 
Where  echo  roll'd  in  thunder  still." 

Byron  :  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  bk.  ixxiii 
"  Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  caverned  Hawtbornden." 

Scott  :  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  24. 

•  2.  Formed  in  or  through  a  cavern. 

•  Now  pass'd  the  rugged  road,  they  journey  down 
The  cavern'd  way  descending  to  the  town." 

Pope  :  Earner'*  Odyuey,  bk.  zvil  230-1. 

•3.  Living  in  caverns. 

•  No  cavern'd  hermit,  rests  self-satisfy'd." 

Pope  :  Euay  on  Man,  iv.  42. 

f  4.  Found  in  caverns. 

"  And  cavern'd  gems  their  lustre  throw 
O'er  the  red  sea-flowers'  vivid  glow?" 

Semant:  A  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

cav  -er-nous,  a.    [Fr.  cavemevx  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
eavemoso  ;  Lat.  cavemosus  =  full  of  caverns  ; 
caverna  =  a  cavern.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Full  of  caverns. 

(2)  Deep,  low  down  in  caverns. 

"...  scarcely  heralded 

By  one  deep  moan,  forth  from  hi*  cavernout  depths 
The  earthquake  burst  ..." 

IJ'-maw  :  The  Vetpen  of  Palermo, 

2.  Fig.  :  Resembling  a  cavern. 

IL  Anat.  :  With  cavities  in  the  anatomical 
sense.  In  this  usage  the  accent  is  commonly 
on  the  second  syllable. 


CAVETTO. 


...  In  the  Lamprey  the  lacteals  pass  forward,  and 
enter  the  abdominal  camrnoiu  sinus  beneath  the 
aorta."— Owen  :  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate*. 

*  cav-ern -u-lous,  a.    [Lat.  cavemula,  dim. 
of  caverna  =  a  cavern  ;  caws  =  hollow,  and 
Eng.  adj.  guff,  -ous.]    Full  of  little  cavities  or 
hollows. 

"  Unless  poured  out  in  a  very  liquid  state,  that  is,  of 
very  great  heat,  copper  will  not  cast  either  solid  or 
tenacious,  but  is  cavemuloui  and  weak;  in  its  best 
state  it  neems  porous."— Blade:  Lecture*,  ill.  326. 
(Latham.) 

»  cav  -er-on,  s.    [CAVXZON.] 

tcav'-ers,s.    [Etym.  doubtfuL    Perhaps  from 
cave  (1),  s.] 
Mining : 

1.  A  name  amongst  Derbyshire  miners  for 
such  as  steal  ore  from  the  mines. 

2.  Officers  in  such  mines. 

*  cav'-er-y,  ».    [CAVIARE.] 

*  cav -es-on,  *  cav -es-son,  s.    [CAVEZON.] 

*  ca-ve'-to,  s.      [Imper.  of  v.  caveo  =  to  be 
wary  or  cautious.  ]    Be  cautious  or  wary. 

"  Therefore,  careto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals." 

Shaketp. :  Hen.  Y.,  ii.  a. 

t  cav-e't'-td,  s.    [Ital.  cavetto  =  a  hollow,  from 

caro,  Lat.   cavus 

•=.  hollow.] 

Arch. :  A  con- 
cave   moulding, 

the  curvature  of 

whose       section 

does  not  exceed 

the  quadrant  of 

a    circle.     It   is 

the    reverse    of 

the  ovolo  or  quarter-round,  and  is  sometimes 

used  in  cornices,  pedestals,  &c. 

"  The  Roman  mouldings  are  all  formed  of  parts  of 
circles  ...  is  the  Cavetto  or  hollow.  This  is  a 
quarter-round,  the  curve  turning  inward."— Caaell't 
Technical  Educator,  vol.  iii.,  p.  199.  . 

caV-ey,  cav  -le,  s.    [Lat.  cavea  =  a  hollow, 
a  cage.] 
L  A  hen-coop.    (Scotch.) 

"  Groove  as  a  cock  in  his  ain  cacir, 
Wha  sbou'd  be  there  but  Hiuny  Davy?" 

Mayne :  Siller  Gun,  p.  5«. 

2.  In  former  times  the  lower  part  of  the 
aumrie,  or  meat-press,  was  thus  denominated. 
(Jamieson.) 

*  cav'-e-zon,  *  ca  - ves-son.  *  cav  e-son. 
s.     [Fr.   caveyon,  cavesson  ;  Sp.  cabezon ;  Ital. 
cavezzone  =  a  covering  for  the  head  ;  from  O. 
Fr.  chevece;  Sp.  eabezii  =  head  ;   Ital.  cavezza, 
for  capezza  =  a   halter,  a   bridle,  from  Lat. 
caput  =  head  ;  capistrum  =  a  bridle,  a  halter.] 
A  sort  of  noseband,  sometimes  made  of  iron 
and  sometimes  of  leather  or  wood  ;  sometimes 
flat  and  sometimes  hollow  or  twisted  ;  which 
is  put  upon  the  nose  of  a  horse,  to  forward 
the  suppling  and  breaking  of  him.    (  Worcester. ) 

cay^-I-a,  ».  [Mod.  Lat,  from  the  native  Bra- 
zilian name  cabiai.  ] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  the  rodent  family 
Cav  id*  (q.v.). 

ca  -Vl-an,  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat  cavi(a) ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus  Cavia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Cavia  (q.v.). 

caV-I-ar,  cav-i'-ar'-e,  «.  [In  Fr.  caviar; 
ItaL  caviale ;  Sp.  cabiai,  cabiar ;  Romaic 
<r<ij3topi  (kabiari) ;  Turk,  havydr,  or  hdvydr  = 
caviare.  (SteoA)] 

1.  Lit. :  The  roes  of  sturgeon  and  other  fish 
caught  in  the  rivers  of  the  United  btates  and 
Russia,  dried,  salted,  and  eaten  as  a  relish. 

"  The  eggs  of  a  sturgeon,  being  salted  and  made  up 
into  a  mass,  were  first  brought  from  Constantinople 
by  the  Italians,  and  called  caviure." — Grew :  Mutteum. 

2.  Fig. :   Anything  displeasing  or  not  ac- 
cording to  the  taste.     (So  used  from  the  fact 
of  the  relish  being  seldom  appreciated  at  first 
use,  a  liking  for  it  being  an  acquired  taste.) 

"...  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 
million  ;  '  twas  caviare  to  the  general."— S/iakct/,.  : 
Samlet,  U.  2. 

^  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  un- 
settled. It  is  found  variously,  as  ca-veer', 
ca-ve-ar',  ca-vS-a'-re,  ca-ve-a'-re, 

the  second  being  the  more  usual. 

cav'-i-corn,  &  [Lat.  cavus  =  hollow,  and 
cornu  =  a  horn.] 


Zool. :  Any  ruminant  animal  whose  horns 
are  hollow  and  planted  on  a  bony  recess  of 
the  fronts,  as  the  antelope.  (R.  Owen..) 

cav-I-cor'-nl-a,  «.  pi.    [CAVICORN.J 

Zool.  >lhe  typical  section  of  the  order  Rumi- 
nantia,  containing  the  Hollow-horned  Rumi- 
nants. [CAVICORN.]  There  are  three  families, 
the  Antilopidse,  Ovidae,  and  Bovidas. 

cav'-ie  (1),  s.  [A  corrupted  form  of  cavalier 
(q.v.).] 

"  And  when  both  house*  vote  agen.  the  curia  to  be 
gone."  Brome  :  Songi  (16«1).    (UaUitcelL) 

cav'-ie  (2),  *.    [CAVEY.]    (Scotch.) 

*  cav'-i-er,  s.    [CAVIARE.] 

ca-vT-i-dflB,  «.  pi  [From  Mod  Lat  cavia 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  Cavies,  a  family  of  Rodents, 
having  no  clavicles,  unguiculate  toes,  a  rudi- 
mentary tail,  and,  as  a  rule,  eight  rootless 
molars  in  each  jaw.    It  contains  the  Capybaras, 
Agoutis,  and  Pacas.    The  family  is  almost  ex- 
clusively South  American. 

2.  Palceont. :  Species    of  Cavidae  exist   in 
South  America,  in  Post-Pliocene   beds  and 
caves. 

cav'-fl,  *cau-yll,  "  cau-il,  *  cav-ill,  r.i. 
&  t.  [O.  Fr.  caviller  =  to  cavil,  wrangle, 
reason  crossly  (Cotgrave) ;  Lat.  cavillor  —  to 
banter  ;  cavilla,  cainllum,  or  cavillus  =  a  jeer- 
ing, a  cavilling  (Sheaf).] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  raise  empty  or  frivolous 
objections,  to  argue  captiously. 

"...  as  thou  lovest  and  honour's!  arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  carilling  thus." 
Shaketp.  :  3  Sen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

T  With  at : 

"  He  carilt  first  at  the  poet's  insisting  so  much  upon 
the  effects  of  Achilles's  rage."— Pope :  Xotet  on  tht 
Iliad. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  object  to  or  to  find  fault 
with  frivolously  or  captiously. 

"  Thou  didst  accept  them  :  wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 
Then  catil  the  conditions?" 

Milton:  Paradite  Lott,  bk.  z. 

I  For  the  difference  between  to  cavil  and  to 
censure,  see  CENSORE,  v. 

Cav'-fl  (I),  t.  [CAVIL,*.]  A  captious  or  frivo- 
lous objection. 

"  That's  but  a  canl :  he  is  old."— ShaJcetp. :  Taming 
of  SArew,  ii.  1. 

*  caV-U  (2),  s.    [CAUL.) 

cav'-fl  (3),  *.    [KEVEL.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  large  cleat. 

2.  Archceol. :  A  small  stone  a;:e  with  a  flat 
face  and  a  pointed  peen.      It  resembles  a 
jedding-axe. 

cav'-fl-ler,  ».  [Eng.  cavil;  -er.]  A  man  fond 
of  making  objections  ;  an  unfair  adversary ; 
&  captious  disputant 

"The  candour  which  Horace  shews,  is  that  which 
distinguishes  a  critick  from  a  caviller." — A&titon: 
Guardian. 

CaV-il-lIng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [CAVIL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"...  notwithstanding  his  depreciatory  and  caril- 
tng  criticism  of  that  great  writer."— Leant:  Cred, 
Karly  Roman  ffitt.  (18»5).  ch.  vii.,  {  2,  voL  L.  p.  24*. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  raising 
frivolous  objections. 

CaV-Il-ling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cavilling ;  -ly.] 
In  a  cavilling  or  captious  manner  ;  captiously. 

*  cav'-il-ling-ness,   s.       [Eng.    cavilling ; 
-ness.  ]    The  quality  of  being  cavilling  or  cap- 
tious. 

*  cav-fl-la'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  cavillatio  =  the 
act  of  cavilling,  from  cavillor  =  to  cavil.]     A 
disposition  to  make  captious  objections  ;  the 
practice  of  objecting  frivolously  or  captiously ; 
cavilling. 

"  I  might  add  so  much  concerning  the  large  odds 
between  the  case  of  the  eldest  churches  in  regard  of 
heathens,  and  ours  in  respect  of  the  Church  nf  Rome, 
that  very  carillation  itself  should  be  satisfied  "—Boole. 

*  cav-il-lon,  *  cav-el-loun,  s.    [CAVIL,  ».J 
A  dispute. 

"  As  kuyghtez  in  cauelfun.~~  SirOattayne.  683 

*  Cav'-fl-lous,  o.     [Eng.  cavil,  and  suff.  -ous.} 
Fond  of  raising  frivolous  or  captious  objec- 
tions ;  cavilling. 

"Those  persons  are  said  to  be  caviltoiu  and  unfaith- 
ful advocates,  by  whose  fraud  and  iniquity  justice  is 
destroyed. " — A  ytiffe. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;   expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan*  -tian  =  sh£n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  b$l,  del 


eavulously— ceaae 


•cav'-Il-lous-lft  adv.  [Eng.  caviUous;  -ly.] 
In  a  cavilling  manner,  captiously. 

"  Since  that  so  cavillouily  Is  urged  against  us." 

JliUon  :  Art.  (if  Peace  between  the  £.  of  Orm.  and  tTw 

Irith. 

•cav'-O-lous-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  cavillous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  cavillous  or  fond 
of  raising  frivolous  objections  ;  captiousness. 

*  ca-vin  (1),  *.   [Fr.  ;  fi-om  Lat.  eavus  =  hollow.  ] 

Mil.  :  An  old  term  for  a  natural  hollow  large 
enough  to  shelter  troops  when  attacking  a 
fortress.  Also  a  hollow  way  running  round 
the  works  of  a  fortified  place. 

*  ca-vin  (2),  s.    [CONVENT.] 

cav-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [CAVK  (2),  t».] 

A.  v  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  fiibst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  stparat- 

Ing  short,  broken  straw  from  the  grain. 

caving  raise,  s.  A  rake  for  separating 
the  chaff  from  the  grain  when  spread  on  the 
barn  floor. 

caV  ings,  caV-vins.  s.  pi.  (CAVE  (2),  ».] 
Short  broken  straw  raked  from  the  grain. 

"  In  the  MidLind  districts,  ears  of  corn  when  thrashed 
are  known  by  the  appropriate  term  'cavviru.'"  — 
Cornhdl  Jtag.,  July  1863,  p.  S3. 

CaV-l-ty\  s.     [Fr.    caviti  ;    Lat    cavitas  =  a 
hollow,  from  cavus  =  hollow.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  A  hollow  place. 

"The  vowels  are  iude  by  a  free  passage  of  breath, 
vocalized  through  the  cavity  ot  the  mouth  :  the  said 
cavity  being  dii,  .rcntly  shaped  by  the  postures  of  the 
throat,  tongue,  and  lips."  —  aulder  :  JSlem.  of  Speech. 

t  2.  The  state  of  being  hollow. 

"The  cavity  or  li«llowiiess  of  the  place."—  Goodwin. 

IL  Anal.  :  (For  definition  see  extract). 

"Curi'v  .  .  .  In  Anatomy  .  .  .  is  used  to  signify 
any  excavation  or  even  depression  of  more  than  or- 
dinary depth,  which  may  exist  in  or  between  the  solid 
parts.  Hence  we  find  cmittet  existing  in  bones  or 
Formed  by  the  Junction  of  one  or  more  bones.  .  .  . 
But  we  have  likewise  law  excavations  whose  walls 
are  of  a  more  complicated  arrangement,  and  which 
are  destined  to  receive  and  protect  those  organs  which 
are  concerned  in  the  functions  of  innervation.  respiia- 


avity 


, 

taining  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  abdominal 
cavi'y  containing  the  organs  of  digestion  and  of  the 
secretion  of  urine.  To  this  last  is  appended,  as  a  con- 
tinuation, the  pelvic  cavity."—  Todd  :  CydopoxUa  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

ca'-VO,  a.     [Hal.  cavo  —  hollow  ;  Lat.  cavus.] 

cavo-relievo,  s.  An  Egyptian  style  of 
sculpturing,  in  which  the  higher  relief  is  only 
on  a  level  with  the  plane  of  the  stone,  the 
rounded  sides  of  the  figures  being  cut  into  the 
material.  (Weale:  Diet,  of  Terms.) 

C&v-o-li'-na,  s.  [Named  after  Cavolini,  a 
Neapolitan  "naturalist,  in  whose  honour  very 
many  organisms  have  received  generic  or 
specific  names.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  nudibranchiate  Gastero- 
poda. It  is  now  merged  in,  or  reduced  to  a 
sub-genus  of,  .Soils. 

cav  6-li  -mte,  s.  [Named  after  Cavolini,  a 
Neapolitan  naturalist,  with  Bug.  suff.  -ite 
Min.  (q.v.).] 

Win.  :  A  variety  of  Nephilite  (q.v.).  The 
longitudinal  rifts  within  give  it  a  silky  lustre. 
It  is  from  Vesuvius,  where  it  occurs  in  hexa- 
hedral  crystals  with  other  minerals  lining  the 
cavity  ofageode. 

ca-vort'.f.i-  [Said  tobeacorr.  ofcur0rf(q.v.).] 

1.  To  prance  (as  a  horse). 

2.  To  bustle  about  eagerly. 

*  ca'-vous,  a.  [Bug.  cav(e);  stiff,  -out.} 
Abounding  in  caves,  hollow. 

Ca'-vjr,  I.  [Mod.  Lat.  cavia,  from  Brazil.  KtbiaL] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  South  American  Rodents. 
It  includes  the  Guinea-pig  (Cavia  cobaya).   All 
have  a  short  tail,  or  none  at  all,  and  bear  a 
slight  resemblance  to  a  pig. 

Caw  (l),v.t.  [An  onomatopwicword.  Cf.  A.8. 
ceo  ;  Dut  ka,  kne  ;  Scotch  ka  —  a  crow.J  To 
make  a  noise  like  a  rook  or  crow. 

caw  (2),  v.t.    WA'.J    To  drive.    (Scotch.) 

caw  (1),  s.  [C  <iw,  t>.]  The  noise  or  cry  made  by 
a  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

caw  (2),  i.    f.CA'.]    (Scotch.) 
cawf.s     fC*LF.]   (Scotch.) 


caw'-IU,s.    [CAVEL.)   A  lot 

oaW-Ing(l),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &«.    [CAW,  t».J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  The  caving  rooks,  and  sea-mews  from  afar. " 

Wordtworth :  Excurtum,  bk.  IT. 

C.  As  gubst. :  The  cry  or  caw  of  a  crow, 
rook,  or  raven. 

*  caw  -ing  (2),  *  caw'-yng,  pr.  par.  &  ». 
[CALL,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  driving.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  cawtinq  of  wedderis  In  grit  [in  flocks)  furth  of 
the  schyir."— A  herd.  Keg.,  A.  1515,  V.  la 

cawk,  s.    [CAUK.] 

*  cawk,  *  cauk,  i'.i.  [Fr.  cauquer  =  "  to  trede, 
as  a  cocke  dothe  a  henne"  (Cotgrave) ;  Lat. 
calco  =  to  tread.]    To  breed. 

"  Some  briddes  at  the  bile  thorugh  brethyng 

cunceyved. 
And  some  cauktde." 

La.Hgla.nd :  P.  FUnman,  7,292. 

cawk  -or,  cauk'-cr,  s.    [CALKER.] 

1.  The  hinder  part  of  a  horse-shoe  sharpened 
and  turned  downwards,  so  as  to  prevent  slip- 
ping on  ice.    (Scotch,.) 

2.  A  dram  ;    a    glass    of    ardent    spirits. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  magistrates  wl'  loyal  din, 
Tak  aff  their  cau'ktri." 

Xaynt :  Siller  Bun,  p.  8a 

cawk'-ing,  «.    [CAUKINO.] 
cawk'-y,  a.    [CAUKY.] 

*  cawl,  s.    [CAUL.] 

*  cawle,  «.    [COLE.] 

Sea-cawle.    [SEA-COLE.] 

caw'-lie,  s.     [From  Eng.  cowl.]    A  man  (in 

contempt).    (Scotch.) 

cawm-er,  v.t.    [CALM.]    To  quiet,  to  calm. 
cawmys, ».    [CALMES.]    A  mould.    (Scotch.) 

"That  every  merchaude — sail  bring  name  as  oft  as 
he  sails  or  sendis  his  gudis  at  euery  tymetwa  hagbutis 
—with  powder  and  caumyt  for  furnessing  of  the 
samin,"  &v.—Act$  Ja.  V.,  1535,  ed.  1814,  p.  !S4& 

caw'-quaw,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  The 
name  given  by  the  Cree  Indians  to  the  Canada 
Porcupine  (Erethizon  dorsatum). 

cax'-e's,  ».    [CASHES.] 

*  cax'-on,  *.     [From  the  name  of  *  celebrated 
maker  of  wigs.]    A  wig. 

"  The  other,  an  old,  discoloured,  unkempt,  angry 
ran,, i,  denoting  frequent  and  bloody  execution.  — 
lamb:  ChrM't  Hospital  five  and  twenty  Yeart  Ago. 

cax'-6u,  s.  [Sp.  airon  =  a  box  or  chest,  a 
weight  of  50  cwt.  of  ore,  augment,  of  caxa  =  a 
chest;  from  Lat.  capsa.]  A  chest  of  ores  of 
any  metal  that  has  been  burnt,  ground,  and 
washed,  and  is  ready  to  be  refined.  (Chalmers.) 
(Webster.) 

Cax'  ton,  *.  [From  William  Caxton,  the  in- 
troducer of  printing  into  England,  born  in 
Kent  about  1412,  died  at  Westminster,  1492. 
His  printing-press  was  in  the  Almonry  at 
Westminster.  Sixty-four  books  are  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  him.  His  first  work 
was  the  Revuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye, 
printed  at  Cologne  about  147t$.  This  was  the 
first  work  printed  in  the  English  language. 
The  first  book  printed  in  England  was  the 
Game  and  Play  of  the  Chesse,  about  1474.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  printer  named  above. 

2.  JSibliog. :  A  book  printed  by  William  Cax- 
ton. 

cay,  hay,  cay'-o,  key,  «.  [Sp.  cat/os,  pi. 
=  shrives,  sand-banks,  rocks,  islets  in  tbie  sea.]. 
[KEY.] 

cay-a-  po'-nJ-a,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Pro- 
l>:tl>l'y  the  name  of  the  plant  in  one  of  the 
Brazilian-Indian  languages.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cucurbitacese. 
The  species,  which  are  Brazilian,  are  drastics 
of  great  energy.  (Lindley.) 

cay'-enne,  s.  &  a.  [From  Cayenne,  in  South 
America.]  [CAPSICUM.] 

cayenne  pepper,  «.  The  dried  pow- 
dered fruits  or  various  species  of  Capsicum. 
Specially  those  of  the  West  Indian  Capsicum 
annuum. 


cay'-man,  cai  -man,  s.  [From  the  native 
word  in  Guiana.] 

Zool. :  A.  genus  of  American  reptiles,  be- 
longing to  the  Crocodile  family.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  crocodile  by  having 
its  feet  only  half-webbed.  An  alligator. 

"The  slaves,  on  their  arrival  from  Africa,  at  sight  of 
»  crocodile  gave  It  immediately  the  name  of  cayman." 
Tranilation  if  Cuvier'i  Jtigne  Animal,  Sauri,  ix.  1M. 

*  cay-nard,  s.     [CAVENARD.]    A  rascal,  a 
villain. 

"See.  olde  caynard,  is  this  thin  array?" 

Chaucer :  WV»  of  Ualh,  ProL,  S.MT. 

*  cay'-tlf,  a.  &  «.    [CAITIFF.] 

"*  eay'-tlve,  o.  &  «.    [CAITIFF.] 

ca  zic',  ca  ziq'ue  (quo  as  k),  s.  (Sp. 
cacique,  from  the  native  Haytian  word.]  A 
king  or  chief  among  some  Indian  tribes  of 
America.  [CACIQUE.] 

"  The  principal  catiqut  of  the  island  came  to  visit 
Cortes,  .  .  ."—Tawntend :  Conquett  of  Jttxico,  i.  15. 

*  caz'-I-mi,   s.      [Etym.  doubtful.]     An  old 
astrological    term,    denoting   the    centre   or 
middle  of  the  sun.    A  planet  is  said  to  be  in 
cazimi  when  not  distant  from  the  sun,  either 
in  longitude  or  latitude,  above  17  minutes  ;  or 
the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  planet.     Kersey  says  17  degrees,  and  the 
annotator  on  the  Old  Plays,  who  copies  him, 
has  raised  it,  by  a  new  error,  to  70  degrees. 
(Nares.) 

"Ill  find  the  cuspe.  and  Alfrldarla, 
And  know  what  planet  is  in  cttimi.' 

Aloumatar,  in  Dodtley.  vii.  IT  I. 

ca'-zo,  s.  [Sp.  cazo  =  a  stew-pan,  a  saucepan, 
a  great  spoon.] 

Metal. :  A  vessel  with  a  copper  bottom  in 
which  ores  of  silver  are  treated  in  the  hot 
process. 

caz'-zie,  s.  &  a.  [CASSIE.]  A  sack  or  net 
made  of  straw.  (Scotch.) 

cazzie  chair,  s.  A  sort  of  easy-chair  of 
plaited  straw.  (Scotch.) 

*  caz'  zon,  s.    [M.  E.  casern,  prob.  from  Dan. 
false  =  rtung.]    Dried  dung  of  cattle,  used  for 
fuel.    (Provincial) 

Cd.  ('item. :  The  symbol  for  the  element  Cad- 
mium. 

Ce.  Chem. :  The  symbol  for  the  element  Cerium. 
9ea,  s.     [Soi-:.]    A  small  tub. 

ce-an-o'-thus,  s.     [Gr.  KeavMo*;  (ktanothos) 

1  ='a  kind  of  thistle.] 

Bot. :  Red-root,  a  genus  of  smooth,  pu- 
bescent, shrubby  plants,  order  Rhamuacea, 
natives  of  North  America,  with  erect  branches, 
and  white,  blue,  or  yellow  flowers  disposed  in 
terminal  panicles,  or  in  axillary  racemes.  In 
America  Ceanothus  americanus  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  New  Jersey  tea,  the 
leaves  having  been  formerly  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  those  of  the  Chinese  plant.  In 
Canada  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  of  a  nankeen 
or  cinnamon  colour. 

cease,  '  cessen,  *  9esen,  *  9003011, 
*  ce9yn,  *  sesse,  *  seasse,  vi.  &  t. 

[O.  Fr.  cesser ;  Sp.  cesar ;  It.  cessare,  from  Lat 
cesso  =  to  go  slowly,  cease,  frequent,  of  cedo  =» 
to  give  way,  yield.] 
L  Intransitive : 

1.  To  come  to  an  end,  leave  off,  give  over, 
desist. 

(1)  Absolutely : 

"  Ctcun.    Ceuo."— Prompt.  Pan. 
"  We  simile  not  senac,  but  ding  all  down*."— Tow*- 
ley  Hyittriet.  p.  6i. 

(2)  With  an  infinitive  following : 

"  The  stream  will  reuse  to  flow." 

Tennyton  :  All  thingt  will  DU. 

(S)  With  the  prep,  from  : 

"  The  lives  of  all  who  emu  from  combat,  spare.* 
Drydm. 

2.  To  be  at  an  end,  to  exist  no  longer. 

"  All  charite  slial  ceait  among  the  men." 

Oouxsr,  1.  3H 

*  3.  To  become  extinct,  to  pass  away. 
"The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  noted,  they  CMM* 
in  Israel,  .  .  ." — Judgei,  v.  7. 

4.  To  rest,  leave  off  for  a  time,  «csist  from. 

"...  without  ceatlna  I  have  remembrance  of  the* 
In  my  prayers  night  and  day."— S  Tim.  L  S. 

IL  Trans. :  To  put  a  stop  to,  to  end. 

"  But  he,  her  fears  to  ce/ite. 
Btnt  down  the  uieek-ey'd  peace." 

Milton  :  XatMty,  It. 


die.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6t» 
or,  ivore.  woll,  work,  wuo,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  *.    qu  =  kw( 
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^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
cease,  leave  off,  and  discontinue  : — "  To  cease  is 
neuter;  to  leave  off  anddiscontinue  are  active  ; 
we  cease  from  doing  a  thing ;  we  leave  of  or 
discontinue  a  thing.  Cease  is  used  either  for 
particular  actions  or  general  habits  ;  leave  off 
more  usually  and  properly  for  particular 
actions ;  discontinue  for  general  habits.  A 
restless  spoiled  child  never  ceases  crying  until 
it  has  obtained  what  it  wants  ;  it  is  a  mark 
of  impatience  not  to  cease  lamenting  when  one 
is  in  pain.  A  labourer  leaves  uff  his  work  at 
any  given  hour.  A  delicate  person  discon- 
tinues his  visits  when  they  are  found  not  to 
be.  agreeable.  It  should  be  our  first  endeav- 
our u>  cease  to  do  evil.  It  is  never  good  to 
leave  o/  working  while  there  is  any  thing  to 
do,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  discontinuing 
a  good  practice  without  adequate  grounds 
evinces  great  instability  of  character."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•  9ease,  s.    [CEASE,  v.]    The  end,  extinction  or 
failure. 

"  The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  :  but,  like  a  gall,  dotb  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it" 

Sluikesp.  :  Hamlet,  ill  8. 

pa.  par.  &  o.    [CEASE.] 

less,  a.    [Eng.  cease ;  -less.]   Incessant, 
unceasing,  unending. 

"  Till,  centelett  in  its  growth,  it  claim'd  to  stand.* 

Cowper :  On  the  lee  Islands  tern  floating  in  the 
German  Ocean. 

cease '-iSss-ljf,   adv.      [Eng.  ceaseless;   -ly.] 
Unceasingly,  incessantly,  without  ceasing. 

oeas'-Ing,  p*.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CEASE,  •».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  leaving  off,  or  de- 
sisting from  anything  ;  a  stoppage. 

"...  he  did  not  mean  by  abrogation  a  ceatlng,  bat 
an  alteration  and  abatement"—  Warburton:  Remark* 
on  Occat.  Reflect.,  pt  ii. 

t  93a'-siire,  s.      [CAESURA.]    The  rhythm  of 

verse. 

"  Divine  dn  Bartas,  hid  his  heavenly  ceatures, 
Singing  the  mighty  world's  imroortall  story?" 
Sylvester :  Du  liartai. 

[CEVADILLA.] 

*  96-bell,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Music :  The  name  of  an  air  or  theme  in 
common  time  of  four  bar  phrases,  forming  a 
subject  upon  which  to  execute  "  divisions  " 
upon  the  lute  or  violin.  Tliis  style  of  air, 
although  frequently  found  in  books  for  the 
violin  in  the  17th  century,  is  now  obsolete  ; 
its  principal  feature  was  the  alternation  of 
grave  and  acute  notes  which  formed  the 
several  strains.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

ee'-bl-dso,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cefc(Ms)(q.v.), 
and  few.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Quadrumana  (Monkeys), 
consisting  of  species  with  long  and  prehensile 
tails.  There  are  36  teeth,  6  of  them  in  either 
jaw  being  molars.  They  have  neither  cheek- 
pouches  nor  callosities.  They  occur  in 
tropical  America.  [CEBUS.] 

9<3-bi  -nae,  s.  pi    [From  Mod.  Lat.  ceb(us),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inas.] 

Zool :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  cebidse 
(q.v.). 

ee-bri-d'n'-l'-des,  ^e-bri-o'n'-I-dw,  s.  pi. 

[From  cebrio,  the  typical  genus  ;  and  Lat.  pL 
suff.  -idee,  -ides.  ] 

Entom, :  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects, 
In  which  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire, 
and  without  pellets,  and  the  posterior  thighs 
not  larger  than  the  others.  The  European 
species  appear  in  great  numbers  after  heavy 
rains.  (Craig.) 

ce  bus,  *.    [From  Gr.  (rij/3o«  (kebos)  =  a  long- 
tailed  monkey.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  American  monkeys,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  Simia  apeUa  of  Linnaeus. 
It  has  a  short  muzzle   and  prehensile  tail, 
with  a  facial  angle  of  60°. 

2.  Palceont. :  It  is  found  in  Post- Pliocene 
Strata  in  South  America. 

•  900,  '  ccfee,  a.    [SICK.] 

"Ctc,  or  seeke.  (Ceke  or  sekenes.)  Inftrmiu,  egtr, 
languidut."— Prompt,  {-art. 

eSo'-chm,  s.    [Sr.Quix,  ZCCHIN.]    An  Italian 
gold  coin,  a  sequin. 


"  Here  I  have  brought  a  bag  oi  bright  eeccUnet, 
Will  quite  weigh  down  his  plate. 

Ben  J  onion  :  fox,  L  i. 

*  9ech-elle,  s.    [SATCHEL.] 

"CecheUe.    SaeetUut."—  Prompt.  fan. 

9e-9id-d-my'-i-a,  ».  [From  Gr.  m)««  (klkis), 
gen.it.  KT)Kloos  (kikidos)  =  .  .  .  a  gall-nut,  and 
jtuia  (muia)  =  a  fly.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies,  Dip- 
tera,  of  the  family  Tipulidae,  having  the  wings 
resting  horizontally  with  three  longitudinal 
nervures  ;  head  hemispherical  ;  antennae  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  generally  24-jointed,  the 
joints  hairy  (in  females  14-jointed)  ;  the  two 
basal  joints  short,  legs  long;  basal  joint  of 
tarsi  very  short,  second  long.  Stephens  enu- 
merates twenty-six  species,  all  of  which  are  of 
small  size.  Cfcidomyia  tritici,  the  Wheat-fly, 
is  well  known  from  its  attacks  on  wheat. 

je-cfl'-I-ans,  *.  pi  [Fr.  cecilies,  from  Lat. 
caxilia  =  a  slow-worm  or  blind-worm  ;  ctecia 
=  blind.) 

Zool.  :  A  family  and  genus  of  naked  verte- 
brates, placed  by  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier  among 
serpents,  but  now  known  to  be  amphibians. 
The  eyes  are  exceeding  small,  whence  the 
name  given  to  them  ;  the  skin  is  smooth, 
viscous,  and  striated,  with  annular  folds.  It 
is  not  properly  naked,  but  the  scales  are  very 
minute  and  indistinct.  All  the  species  are 
natives  of  warm  climates.  [C.ECILIAD/E.] 


i-t&  s.    [Fr.  cecite  ;  Lai  ccecitas  =  blind- 
ness :  caxus  =  blind.  ]    Blindness. 

"  They  are  not  blind,  nor  yet  distinctly  see  ;  there  is 
f  n  them  no  cecity,  yet  more  than  a  cecutiency  ;  .  .  ."  — 
Browne.-  rulaar  Erraurs,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  xvili. 

*  96-cle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Cf.  Gael,  sgail 
=  a  cover,  a  veil,  sqaikavh  =  a  veil,  a  cur- 
tain.]   A  canopy.    (Weale.) 

9ec'-^-graph,  s.  [Lat  ccecus  =  blind  ;  Gr. 
ypcuju)  (grapho)  =  to  write.  ]  A  French  writing- 
machine  for  the  blind  ;  a  chiragon. 

9e-cr6'p-I-a,  »•  [Named  after  Cecrops,  a 
fabulous  kiiig  of  Athens.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  large-leaved,  soft-  wooded 
milky  trees,  natives  of  trop  cal  South  America, 
and  belonging  to  the  order  of  Artocarpads. 
More  than  twenty-five  species  are  known. 
C.  peltata,  the  Trumpet-tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
is  so  called  from  its  hollow  branches  being 
used  for  musical  instruments,  especially  a 
species  of  drum  called  by  the  native  Indians 
Amboobas.  It  grows  very  rapidly  and  attains 
a  height  of  upwards  of  fifty  feet.  The  wood  is 
very  light,  and  is  commonly  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  making  floats  for  fishing-nets. 

ce  '-crops,  s.  [The  fabulous  first  king  of 
Athens.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  of  the  order 
Siphonostoma,  and  family  Caligina  or  Caligidae. 
The  species  are  parasitic  on  the  gills  and  skin 
of  fishes. 

*  9e-cn'-tl-en-9y,    *.      [Lat.  caxutiens,  pr. 
par.  of  ccecutio  =  to  be  blind  ;  cascus  =  blind.] 
A  partial  blindness  ;  a  tendency  to  blindness. 
(See  instance  under  Cecity.) 

*  ce-cynge,  ».    [CEASING.] 

"  Cecynpe  (ceoenynge).    Cettacio."—  P-.-ompt  Part. 

s.    [SEED.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 


90  -dar,    *  90  -dir,    *  ce-dre,    »  se'-dyr, 

s.  &  a.  [A.S.  ceder-bedm,  ceder-treow ;  Sw. 
ceder,  ceder-trdo;  Dan.  ceder  tr&;  Dut.  ceder 
boom ;  Ger.  ceder  ;  Gael,  seudar ;  Wei.  cedr ; 
Fr.  cedre :  Prov.  cedre,  sedre ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
cedro  ;  Ital.  cedra ;  Lat.  cedrus ;  Gr.  ice'Spo? 
(kedros)  --  (i)  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  (2)  a  kind 
of  juniper.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Scrip.  *  Bot. :  A  tree  or  trees  called  in 
Heb.  TJSI  (era),  from  TT£  (area),  the  root  of 
Tns(  (arux)  —  coiled,  compressed.  In  Seit 
Gr.  it  is  KtSpos  (kedros).  Erez  still  contiuu  5  in 
the  Arab,  arz,  and  seems  to  be  a  generic 
word,  almost  like  the  English  cedar,  but 
limited  apparently  to  species  of  the  pine 
family,  of  which  several  are  on  Lebanon, 
the  three  most  notable  being  "  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,"  pre-eminently  so  called  [II.  11,  the 
Deodar  [II.  1,  and  Deodar],  and  the  Scotch 
fir  (Pinus  sylvfstris).  The  masts  for  ships 
spoken  of  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  5  were  probably 
from  the  Scotch  fir  ;  whilst  the  tree,  of  which 


it  is  said  that  "  his  boughs  were  multiplied 
and  his  branches  became  long,"  is  plainly  the 
typical  "  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  wood  of 
that  species  is  soft,  and  not  specially  valu- 
able ;  and,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion, 
the  erez  which  furnished  the  neams,  Ac.,  of 
Solomon's  temple,  may  have  been  from 
another  species  of  Lebanon  pine. 

IL  Ord.  jMiig.  A  Bot. :  The  English  name 
given  to  various  trees,  chiefly  of  tlie  orders 
Pinaceae  (Conifers)  and  Cedrelaceae  (Cedrelads). 

1.  (Of  the  order  Pinaceae) : 

(1)  The  Cedar  of   Lebanon  (Abies   cedrus, 
often  called  Ceilrus  Libani).    From  the  allu- 
sion to  it  in  Scripture  it  has,  for  ;::aiiy  centu- 
ries, been  an  object  of  interest,  ana  ;nore  than 
one  hundred  years  ago  Miller  thus  described 
it  : — "  It  is  evergreen ;  the  leaves  are  much 
narrower  than  those  of  the  pine-tree,  and  many 
of  them  produced  out   of  one  tubercle,  re- 
sembling a   painter's    pencil ;    it    has    male 
flowers,  or  katkins,  produced  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  the  fruit  on  the  same  tree.    The 
seeds  are  produced  in  large  cones,  squamose 
and  turbinated.    The  extension  of  the  branches 
is  very  regular  in  cedar  trees  ;  the  ends  of  the 
shoots   declining  and  thereby  showing  their 
upper  surface,  which  is  constantly  clnathed 
with  green  leaves  so  regularly  as  to  appear  at 
a  distance  like  a  green  carpet,  and,  in  waving 
about,  make  an  agreeable  prospect    The  wood 
of  this  famous  tree  is  accounted  proof  against 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies.    The  saw- 
dust is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  secrets  used 
by  the  mountebanks  who  pretend  to  have  the 
embalming  mystery.    This  wood  is  also  said  to 
yield  an  oil,  which  is  famous  for  preserving 
books  and  writings  ;  and  the  wood  is  thought 
by  Bacon  to  continue  above  a  thousand  years 
sound."    Many  people  suppose  that  to  witness 
the  cedarone  must  climb  to  the  celebrated  grove 
on  Mount  I^ebanon,  about  6,400  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  3,000  below  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  but  there  are  more  specimens  of 
the  tree  in  the  gardens  around  London  than 
in  that  grove.     Here,  of  course,  it  is  planted, 
but  it  is  indigenous  from  Mount  Taurus  to 
the  Himalayas.growing  along  with  the  Deodar, 
from  which  it  may  not  be  specifically  distinct 

(2)  Various   junipers:   S;iec.    (a)   the    Vir- 
ginian Cedar  (Juniperusvirgininna),co\\\inon\y 
called  "the  red  cedar,"  from  the  colour  of  its 
wood,  (b)  the  Bermuda  Cedar  (/.  bermwliana), 
and  (c)  the  Baibadoes  Cedar  (J.  barbadeiisis), 
&c. 

2.  (Of  the  order   Cedrelaceae    (Cedrelads) : 
Various  trees.     Spec.,  Bastard    cedar  =  any 
species  of  the  genus  Cedrela  ;  Bastard  Barba- 
does  Cedar  (C.  odorata) ;  Cedar  of  Australia 
(C.  austndensis). 

S.  Of  other  orders:  Various  trees  belonging 
to  the  Meliaceae,  Byttneriaceae,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  the 
tree  described  under  A. 

cedar-bird,  8. 

Ornith.  :  A  species  of  Chatterer,  Amptlit 
carolinensis,  also  called  the  American  Wax- 
wing.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  partiality 
to  cedars. 

cedar-wood,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  The  wood  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
cedars. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  name  given  in  Guiana  to  an 
easily  worked  and  very  aromatic  wood,  called 
also  Curana,  Samaria,  Acuyari,  and  Mara, 

ce -dared,   o.     [CEDAR.]     Covered    with  or 
full  of  cedars.    (Milton.) 

toe '-darn,  a,      [Eng.  cedar,  with  adj.  suff 
-(e)n.]'  Made  or  consisting  of  cedar,  cedriue. 

"  Bight  to  the  carven  cedarn  doors." 

ZVnnywn :  RecoL  of  the  A  rabian  Jftght*. 

cede,  v.t.  £  i.    [Lat.  cedo  —  to  yield,  give  way ; 
1  Fr.  ceder.] 

L  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  up,  surrender,  yield. 

"By  the  peace  of  Paris  in  WB,  it  [Dominical  WM 
ceded  in  express  terms  to  the  English."— Out/trie : 
Orography. 

2.  To  acknowledge  as  due,  to  ascribe 
"That  honour  was  entirely  ceded  to  the  ParthUn 

royal  race.'— Drummond  :  Travelt.  p.  2SS  (ITMt 

f  IL  Intrant. :  To  give  way,  to  yield,  to 
pass  over  to. 

~  This  fertile  glebs,  this  fair  domain. 
Had  well  nigh  ndrd  to  the  slothful  hands 
Of  monks  libidinous." 

:  Ruined  Abbty. 


boll,  b6y;  po^t,  Jtfwl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9Hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;•  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
•«tan,  -tian  *  Shan.   -tton.  -sion  =  shftn ;  -flon,  -fion  =  zbiin.     -tlous,  -sious,  -dons  =  shus.     -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


ceded— celation 


H  For  the  difference  between  cede  and  give 
up  see  GIVE  WP. 

jed  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CEBE.] 

*  90  -dent,  s.  [Lat.  cedena  (genit.  cedentis),  pr. 
par.  of  cedo  =  to  yield,  surrender.] 

Scots  Law  :  He  who  assigns  or  executes  a 
deed  of  assignation. 

"flint  na  assiguatloun  or  vther  evident  alleagit, 
maid  in  defraud  i>£  the  creditour,  salbe  a  valiable  title 
to  persew  or  defend  with,  gif  it  salbe  than  instant  lie 
veriflet  be  wreit  that  the  ccdent  reman  is  rebell  and  at 
the  home  for  the  same  caus  vnrelaxt"—  Actt  Jo.  VI., 
15112,  ed.  1814,  p.  574. 

ce  dil  la,  s.  [Sp.  cedilla;  Fr.  cediHe  ;  Ital. 
zediglia  ;  dimin.  of  zeta,  the  name  of  the  Greek 
letter  corresponding  to  z,  from  this  tetter 
being  formerly  written,  after  the  c  to  give  it 
the  sound  of  *.]  A  mark  (()  placed  nntUr  the 
French  c,  in  order  to  give  it  the  sound  ofs. 

fed'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  s.    [CEDE.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.,  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :   The  act  of  yielding  or  sur- 

rendering. 

^e  drat,  s.    [Fr.  cedrat;  Ital.  cedrato;  from 
Lat.  cedrus  =  a  cedar.] 
Sot.  :  A  variety  of  citron-tree  (Citrus  medico). 

OO-dra'-ti,  s.  [From  Gr.  ice'Spo*  (kedros)  =  the 
cedar-tree.]  A  perfume  derived  from  a  variety 
of  the  aurantiaceous  Lime,  Citrus  acida. 

pe-dre  -la,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  cedrus  =  a 
cedar.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Cedrelacese.  Cedrela  odoruta,  or 
Barbadoes  Bastard-cedar,  a  native  of  South 
America,  has  wood  of  a  brown  colour,  very 
fragrant,  and  is  imported  under  the  name  of 
Honduras,  or  Jamaica  Cedar.  C.  Toona,  a 
native  of  Bengal,  furnishes  timber  much  like 
mahogany.  The  bark  is  very  astringent,  and 
has  been  found  valuable  in  fevers,  dysentery, 
&C.  The  flowers  are  used  for  producing  a  red 
aye.  The  bark  of  C.  febrifuga  is  used  against 
the  intermittent  fevers  of  Java. 

ce-drel-a'-9e-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cedreUp); 
ami  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -acece.] 

Bnt.  :  A  natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dico- 
tyledons, placed  by  Lindlry  in  his  Rutal  al- 
liance. There  are  two  sub-orders  :  1.  Swiete- 
niese  ;  2.  Cedreleae.  They  are  natives  of  the 
tropics  of  America  and  India,  and,  very  rarely, 
of  Africa.  They  are  generally  very  fragrant, 
aromatic,  and  tonic.  Many  supply  compact 
and  beautifully-veined  timber,  such  as  the 
mahogany  of  tropical  America  (Swietenia 
makagotii)  ;  the  Satin-wood  of  India  (Chloroxy- 
lon  Swietenia)  ;  the  Yellow-wood  of  New  South 
Wales  (Oxleya  xanthoxyla)  ;  the  Red-wood  of 
Coromandel  (Soymiila  febrifuga),  &c.  The 
barks  of  Cedrela  febrifvga  and  others  are  used 
as  remedies  in  intermittent  fevers  and  dys- 
peptic complaints.  There  are  nine  known 
genera  and  twenty-five  species.  (Treas.  of 
Botany,  £c.) 

«e-dre'-le-»,  «.  j>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  cedrel(a); 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  the  order  Cedrelacese 
(q.v.). 

je'-drm,  s.  [Lat.  cedrinus  =  pertaining  to 
cedar  ;  cedrus  =  a  cedar.] 

Chem.  :  A  crystallizable  substance  extracted 
from  cedron  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  It  has 
an  intensely  and  persistently  bitter  taste. 

90  drine,  a.  [Lat.  cedrinug;  from  Gr. 
KtopiviK  (kedrinos)  =  pertaining  to  cedar  ;  Lat. 
cedrus;  Gr.  <ce'6po?  (kedros)  =  cedar.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  cedar-tree  ;  made  of  cedar. 

$e'-dri-um,  *.    (Lat.,  from  cedrus  =  a  cedar.] 

Bot.  :  The  pitch  or  resin  of  the  great  cedar- 

tree,   which   is  used  to   rub  over  books  and 

other  articles  to  preserve  them  from  moths, 

bookworms,  &c. 

9e'-dron,  s.    [From  Lat.  cedrus.] 

!'.'•!.  :  A  tree,  Simaba  Cedron,  a  native  of  the 
hottest  parts  of  New  Granada,  It  yields  to 
alcohol  the,  crystallizable  substance  cedrin. 


el'-la,  s.  [From  Gr.  icrtpov  (kerlron) 
=  the  fruit  of'the  cedar-tree,  and  Lat.  dimin. 
suff.  -e/fa.] 

Bnt.  :  A  small  genus  of  Labiatae,  natives  of 


North  America  and  the  Canary  Islands.  They 
are  sweet-scented,  perennial  herbs,  or  rarely 
shrubs,  with  pale  purplish  flowers. 

*9e'-dr^,  s.  [Eng.  cellar;  -y.]  Like  to  or 
resembling  cedar  ;  having  the  nature  or  pro- 
perties of  cedar. 

"...  ot  a  yellow  or  more  etdry  colour, .  .  .'—Evelyn, 
U.S.JS. 

*  9ed   ule,  s.    [SCHEDULE.] 

"  Having  brought  up  the  Hw  to  the  highest  point 
against  the  vice-roy  of  Sardinia,  and  that  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  as  may  appear  unto  you  by  that 
printed  cedule  I  sent  you  In  my  last"— Hoicell: 
Familiar  Letten,  1650. 

9e'-du-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  cceduus ;  from  cado  =  to 
cut  down,  fell.]  Fit  or  suitable  to  be  felled. 

"  These  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  and  more 
cfdnftus  fruticaut,  and  shrubby."  —  Evelyn. :  Sytva 
(Introd.)  $ :;. 

*  9e'-dyn,  v.    [SEED.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 
*9e'-dyr(l),  s.    [CEDAR.] 
*9e'-dyr  (2),  s.    [CIDEK.] 

"  Cedyr,  drynke.    Citera."— Prompt.  Part. 

*9ee,  s.    [SEA.] 

"  Ct».    Mare,  f return."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  9eed,  *  ceede,  *  9ed,  s.    [SEED.] 

"Ceede(ced).    Semen."— Prompt.  Parv. 

ceed-lepe,  s.    [SEED-LEAP.] 

"  Ceed-ltpe  or  hopyr.    Satorium."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  900!  (I),  s.     [SEAL  (1).]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  9eel  (2),  s.    [SEAL  (2),  *.] 

"  Ceel,  fysche.    Porcut  mariniu.*— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  9eel-dam,  adv.    [SELDOM.] 

"  CeeUlain,  celdom.    Saro." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*9eele,  s.    [CELL.] 

*9eele,  v.    [SELL.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  9eelyn,  v.    [CEIL.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*9eem,  s.    [SEAM.] 

"  Ceem  of  a  clothe.    Kutura.  '—Prompt.  Purv. 

9ee'-vil,  a.    [CIVIL.]    (Scotch.) 
*9ege,  s.    [SIEGE,  *.] 

"  Cege  of  sythynge.    Seilile." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*9egge,  s.     [SEDGE.] 

"Cegge  or  wylde  gladoue.   Accorut."— Prompt.  Parv. 

9§il,  *9eelyn,  *9iel,  *9iele,  *syle,  v.t. 
[Fr.  del  =  (1)  heaven,  (2)  a  canopy,  an  inner 
roof ;  from  Lat.  ctelum  =  heaven,  cognate  with 
Gr.  KoiAos  (koilos)  =  hollow  ;  Low  Lat.  celo  = 
to  arch,  cover ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cielo  =  heaven,  a 
roof,  ceiling.]  To  overlay  or  cover  over  the 
interior  roof  of  a  room  ;  to  line  the  top  or  roof. 

"Ceelyn  wythe  syllure.    Celn."—Prumpt.  Parv. 
"And    the    greater  house   he  ceiled   with  fir-tree, 
which  he  overlaid  with  one  gold."— 2  Chron.  ill.  6. 

9§iled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CEIL,  •».] 

"How  will  he,  from  his  house  ceiled  with  cedar,  be 
content  with  his  Saviour's  lot,  not  to  have  where  to 
lay  his  head  ?  "—Decay  of  Piety. 

ceil'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CEIL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
i  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  inner  roof,  or  upper  horizontal 
or  curved  surface  of  an  apartment  opposite  the 
floor,  usually  finished  with  plaster-work. 

2.  Fig.  :  Applied  to  any  covering,  as  to  the 
sky  as  the  roof  of  the  earth. 

"  O'er  heaven's  expanse  like  one  black  ceiling  spread." 
Pope :  llomer't  Iliad,  xvC  355. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :   The  upper  surface    of  a  room. 
Ceilings  may  be  plane,  domed,  cylindrical  or 
groined,  coved,  &c.    (See  these  words.) 

2.  ShipbuiUing :  That  portion  of  the  inside 
skin  of  a  vessel  between  the  deck-beams  and 
the  limber-strakes  on  each  side  of  the  keelson. 
Also  called  the  foot-waling.     The  strakes  of 
the  ceiling  immediately  below  the  shelf-pieces 
which   support    the  deck-beams   are    called 
clamps.     The   outside  planking   is   distinc- 
tively called  the  skin.    (Knight.) 

ceiling-joists,  s.  pi 

Carp.  :  Small  beams  which  are  either  mor- 
tised into  the  sides  of  the  binding-joists,  or 
|      notched  upon  and  nailed  up  to  the  under  sides 


of  those  joists.  The  last  mode  diminishes  th« 
height  of  the  room,  but  is  more  easily  executed, 
and  is  by  some  thought  not  so  liable  to  break 
the  plaster  as  when  the  ends  of  the  ceiling- 
joists  are  inserted  into  pulley  mortises.  (Gwilt.) 

9eil'-inged,  a.  [Eng.  ceiling;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  finished  with  a  ceiling. 

*  9einte,  *  9ein  -tiire,  s.    [CINCTURE.] 

"  Upon  a  grcne  bow  a  ceinte  of  silke  she  kuette. 
Bower:  C.  A.,  it  80. 

*  ceirs,    *  sers,    v.t.    &    i.      [Fr.    chercher.t 
[SEARCH.]    To  search. 

"  The  reuthful  Eneas 

Dressit  him  furth  to  spy  and  haue  ane  sicht 
Of  new  placis,  for  till  cein  and  knaw 
To  quhatkiu  coistis  he  with  the  wind  wes  blaw." 
Douj.  :  Virgtt,  22,  3*. 

*  96k,  S.     [SACK.] 

"  Cek  or  cekclothe,  or  poke.  Saccut"— Prompt.  Parv 

*  9ck  clothe,  s.    [SACKCLOTH.] 

*  9ek  yn  (1),  v.i.    [SICKEN.] 

"  Cekyn  or  wexe  seke.     Inftrmor,"— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  9ck  yn  (2),  v.    [SEEK.] 

"  Cekyn.    Quero,  inquire." — Prompt.  Parv. 

cSr-a-don-ite,  s.  [Fr.  celadonite.  In  Ger. 
seladonit,  from  Fr.  celadon  =  sea-green,  Irom 
Celadon,  an  insipidly  tender  person  described 
in  the  French  romance  of  Astree.  He  was 
named  after  a  mythological  hero  in  Ovid. 
Remotely  from  Gr.  <ceAa6w»  (keludon)  =  sound- 
ing witli  din  or  clamour  (Littre).] 

Min. :  A  soft  green  greasy  mineral.  Com- 
pos. :  Silica,  53 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  28 ; 
magnesia,  2  ;  potassa,  10  ;  water,  6.  Found 
in  amygdaloid  rocks  at  Mount  Baldo,  neat 
Verona.  (Dana.) 

9el'-an-dine,  s.  [Fr.  chelidoine;  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Ital.  celidpnia;  Lat.  chclidonia  (herb(t')  — 
(plant),  pertaining  to  the  swallow,  from  Gr. 
XcAiSoVios  (clielidonios)  =  pertaining  to  a  swal- 
low ;  xf\iS<av  (cheliddH)  =  a  swallow.] 

Bot. :  The  common  name  for  Chelidonium, 
Swallow- wort.  [CHELIDONIUM.] 


Brave  Celandine  :  A  name  invented  by  Lyte 
for  Cal.thn  palustris.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Great  Celandine  :  Chelidonium  majus.  (I.yte.) 

Lesser  Celandine :  Ranunculus  Ficarfa. 
(Lyte.) 

Small  Celandine :  Ranunculus  Ficaria. 

Tree  Celandine:  Bocconia fruttscens. 

90!  a   rent,  s.    [A  coined  word  of  no  etym.] 

Logic :  A  syllogism  having  the  second  pro- 
position a  universal  affirmative,  and  the  other 
two  universal  negatives,  as  "no  animals  are 
devoid  of  sense  :  all  men  are  animals  :  there- 
fore, no  men  are  devoid  of  sense."  lliAitLAitA.] 

9e-las-tra'-9e- »,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  celastr(us) ; 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Spindle-trees,  a  natural  order  of  caly- 
cifloral  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  classed  by 
Lindley  in  his  Rhamnal  alliance.  They  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  are  widely  spread. 
There  are  two  sub-orders  :  (1)  Enonymea*,,  fruit 
dry  and  capsular  ;  (2)  ElceoJendrece,  fruit  dru- 
paceous or  cherry-like.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
acrid  in  their  properties.  They  have  a  beautiful 
scarlet  aril,  which  is  derived  from  the  sides  of 
the  opening  in  the  seed.  The  wood  of  the 
European  Spindle-tree  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  powder  in  France.  -  There  are  thirty- 
five  known  genera  and  280  species. 

90-las  -trus,  s.     [Gr.  m)\<«rrpo«  (kelastros)  = 
privet  or  holly.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Colastraceae.  Celastrus  scaudens  is  i 
climbing  North  American  shrub,  popularly 
known  as  Bitter-sweet  or  Wax-work.  The 
seeds  possess  narcotic  and  stimulating  quali- 
ties, while  the  bark  is  purgative  and  emetic. 
The  scarlet-coated  seed  o'.'  C.  paniniJrttux.  a 
common  Brazilian  species,  yields  an  oil  which 
is  used  for  burning  in  lamps.  All  the  plants 
are  widely  spread. 

*  96-la '-tion,  *  90  -la'-tiounc, «.    [Lat.  cela- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  celo  =  to  conceal.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Concealment. 
"  Neulrtheles  he  come  to  the  said  burghtat  thesaida 
tyme  accumpaniit  with  Hvetvnu  humlrcth  men.  to  tha 
effect  he  mycht  jwrfunne  his  vickit  ptirpmss  foirsaid  : 
and  in  occultatloun  and  cflattnune  of  the  pnmtat*" 
Ac.— A  ctt  Mary,  1667,  ed.  1814,  pp.  572-3. 


ii,ie,  fa.%  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w8t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
cr,  Avori,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  ride,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


celature— Celestines 


2.  Law:  Spec.,  concealment  of  pregnancy 
or  of  delivery. 

•cSl'-a-tiire,  ».  [Lat.  eaelatura  ««  engraving ; 
ccelo  =  to  engrave  in  relief.], 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  engraving. 

2.  That  which  is  engraved  or  embossed. 

"  These  cflaturet  in  their  drinking  cups  were  so 
framed,  that  they  might  put  them  oil  or  take  them  off 
at  pleasure,  and  were  therefore  called  einblemata."— 
Hakeatll :  Apology,  p.  372. 

*  9$r-dom,  adv.    [SELDOM.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 

*  celdr,  *  celdre,  *.    [CHALDEB.] 

"  George  of  Oordoun— occupeis  a  celdre  of  atls  sawyne 
perten.ind  to  Dunmetht  and  of  the  BUchoppU  land  be 
properte."— Chart.  Aberd.,  fol,  140. 

•$ele,  v.t.  [Fr.  cder ;  Lat.  celo  =  to  conceal, 
to  hide.]  To  conceal,  to  keep  secret. 

"  Your  counsall  celand  that  ye  schaw  me  ;  the  best 
counsall  that  I  can  to  gif  to  you,  quhen  ye  charge  me. 
In  verbo  Dei."— Farm.  Jurament.,  Balfour'i  Pract., 
p.  28. 

•  ceT-e-bra-ble,  a.    [O.  Fr.  cllebraUe ;  Ital. 
celebrabite ;'  Lat.  celebrabilis.  ]    Fit  or  worthy 
to  be  celebrated. 

"  Hercules  is  celebrabU  for  hys  hard  trauaile." 

Chaucer  :  Boethius,  p.  147. 

ceT-e-brant,  s.  [Lat.  celebrans,  pr.  par.  of 
celebro.]  'One  who  celebrates  or  officiates  in 
any  solemn  office  ;  especially  applied  to  the 
priest  who  says  Mass,  or  the  cleric  who  ad- 
ministers the  Holy  Communion  according  to 
the  Anglican  rite. 

"  They  had  their  orders  of  clergy,  bishops,  priests, 
Hud  deacons ;  their  readers  and  ministers ;  their  cele- 
branti^A  altars;  their  hymns  and  litanies."— New- 
man  :  bevelopment  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  iv.,  f  2. 

cSl'-e-brate,  v.t.     [Lat.   celebratum,  sup.  of 
celebro  =  to  frequent,    solemnise  ;   celeber  = 
frequented,  populous.] 
L  Generally: 

1.  To  perform  or  keep  with  solemn  rites. 

"Ye  shall  celebrate  it  In  the  seventh  month." — 
Lev.  xxiil.  41. 

2.  To  commemorate  in  any  set  form,  either 
of  joy  or  sorrow. 

"  This  pause  of  power  tis  Ireland's  hour  to  mourn ; 
While  England  celebrates  your  safe  return. ' 

Dry  den  :  To  the  Duchets  of  Ormonde,  93. 

3.  To  praise,extol,make  famous  or  renowned. 

"  The  songsof  Si,n>  were  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry, 
that  adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme  Being."— Addi- 
ton. 

IL  Spec. :  To  say  Mass  or  administer  the 
Holy  Communion  according  to  the  Anglican 
rite. 

^  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  cele- 
trate  and  to  commemorate : — "  Every  thing  is 
celebrated  which  is  distinguished  by  any 
marks  of  attention,  without  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  event,  whether  present  or  past ; 
but  nothing  is  commemorated  but  what  has 
been  past  A  marriage  or  a  birthday  is  cele 
Crated ;  the  anniversary  of  any  national  event 
is  commemorated.  .  .  .  Celebrating  is  a 
festive  as  well  as  social  act ;  it  may  be  some- 
times serious,  but  it  is  mostly  mingled  with 
more  or  less  of  gaiety  and  mirth  :  commemor- 
ating is  a  solemn  act ;  it  may  be  sometimes 
festive  and  social,  but  it  is  always  mingled 
•with  what  is  serious  and  may  be  altogether 
solitary.  .  .  .  The  Jews  celebrate  their 
feast  of  the  Passover  :  as  Christians,  we  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  and  death  of  our 
Saviour,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ceT-e-bra-ted,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [CELEBRATE,  v.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.:  Famous,  renowned. 

1  For  the  difference  between  celebrated  and 
famous  see  FAMOUS. 

•  cel'-«-bra-ted-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  celebrated  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  celebra- 
ted ;  celebrity,  fame.    (Scott.) 

cel-e-brat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.  [CELE- 
BRATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  A  s  pr.  par.  &  par.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  performing  with 
solemn  rites,  or  of  praising ;  a  commemora- 
tion, a  celebration. 

"  But  this  Abuse  is  not  sufficient  Reason  for  us  to 

Sve  over  the  Celebrating  of  the  Memory  of  such  hnly 
eu,  as  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  Christ  were." — 
Tillotion  (3rd  ed.,  1722),  voL  i,  Ser.  uii. 

Cel-e-bra -tion,  s.      [Fr.   ceUbration;    Lat. 


edebratio,    from   celebro   =  to    frequent,   to 
solemnise.] 
L  Generally: 

1.  A  solemn  performance  of  any  ceremony 
or  rites. 

"He  laboured  to  drive  sorrow  from  her,  and  to  hasten 
the  celebration  of  their  marriage."—  Sidney 

2.  A  commemoration  of  any  occurrence, 
whether  of  joy  or  of  sorrow. 

"  What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep." 

Shakeip.  :  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  & 

3.  The  act  of  praising  or  making  famous  ; 
praise,  renown. 

"  No  more  shall  be  added  in  this  place,  bis  memory 
deserving  a  particular  celebration,  than  that  hia 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  have  been  attained  by 
lew.  "  —  Clarendon. 

n.  Spec.  :  The  art  of  saying  Mass,  or  of  ad- 
ministering the  Holy  Sacrament  according  to 
the  Anglican  rite. 

"  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  nsnul  to  re- 
ierve  portions  of  the  Sacrament  after  celebration."— 
Chamber!'  Cyclopaedia  (1890),  s.v  Lord't  Supper. 

cel'-S-bra-tor,  s.  [Lat.  celebrator,  from  cele- 
bro.]  One  who  celebrates,  a  praiser,  an  ap- 
prover. 

"  It  [Scripture]  has,  among  the  wits,  a*  well  celebra- 
tnrt.  and  admirers,  as  disregarders."—  Boyle  :  Style  of 
H.  Script.,  p.  174. 

*  9el-eb'-rf-otis,  a.    [Lat.  celeber,  Celebris  = 
famous.]    Famous,  renowned,  celebrated. 

"The  Jews,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple,  having  been 
always  so  celebrioiu  .  .  ."—drew. 

*  cel-eV-li-OUS-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  cekbrious  ; 
•III.]     In  a  famous   or   renowned  manner. 
(Johnson.) 

*  cSl-eb'-rf-otis-ness,  s.     [Eng.  celebrious; 
-ness.]     The  state  or  quality  of  being  cele- 
brated or  famous  ;  fame,  renown. 

cel-eb'-ri-t^,  s.    [Fr.  celebrite  ;  Lat  celebritas 
=  fame,  from  celeber,  Celebris  =  famous.] 
*  1.  The  act  of  celebrating,  a  celebration. 


The  manner  of  her  receiving,  and  the  celebrity  of 

ormed 
cence."—  fiocon. 


the   marriage,  were   perfor 
" 


, 
with  great  magnifi- 


2. The  state  or  quality  of  being  celebrated 
or  famous  ;  fame,  renown. 

3.  A  celebrated  or  noted  person  (generally 
in  the  plural). 

9el'-e-brous,   a.       [Lat.   celeber,   Celebris.'] 
Famous,  celebrated. 

"From  the  Greek  Isles  philosophy  came  to  Italy, 
thence  to  this  western  world  among  the  Druydes, 
whereof  those  of  this  isle  were  most  eeletirota."— 
:  Familiar  Leciert,  1650. 


*  jel'-er,  s.    [CELLAR.] 

*  9el'-er-ere,  s.    [CELLARER.] 

"  Celerere  of  the  bowse.  CeUercrtui,  promut.'— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

*  9el-er-es',  s.  pi.    [From  pi.  of  Lat.  celer  =  a 
light-armed  horse-soldier.] 

"  The  king  administered  Justice  publicly  in  the 
market-place,  accompanied  by  his  body-guard  of  300 
cetera."—  Lewit  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  BM.^&jS}.  ch.  zl, 
{  i,  vol.  i.,  p.  415. 

*  9eT-er-i,  s.    [CELERY.] 

cel-er'-i-ac,  s.  [CELERY.]  A  species  of 
parsley  ;  also  called  turnip-rooted  celery. 

*  ce-ler-i-pe'-di-an,  s.     [Lat.  celer  (genit. 
celeris)  =  swift,  and  )>es  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -an.]   A  swift  footman.    (Cockeram.) 

9el-er-I-ta',  con,  adv.   [Ital.] 

Music  :  With  speed,  haste  ;  quickly.  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

cS-ler'-I-t&  s.  [Fr.  telcrite  ;  Sp.  celeridad  ; 
Ital.  celerita,  from  Lat.  celeritas  =  speed, 
celerity  ;  celer  =  quick,  speedy.  ]  Speed,  swift- 
ness, velocity  of  motion.  Used— 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  things. 

"  Three  things  concur  to  make  a  percussion  great  ; 
the  bigness,  the  density,  and  the  celerity  of  the  body 
moved."  —  Digby. 

2.  Fig.  :  Of  the  mind,  thought,  &c. 

"  He  carried  his  point  with  characteristic  audacity 
and  celerity.'—  Macaalaf  ;  1IM.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiv. 

cel'-«r-&  *.  [Fr.  celeri,  from  Prov.  Ital.  seleri, 
from  Lat  selinon;  Gr.  crcAti/ov  (selinon)  = 
parsley.-] 

Bot.  :  The  common  English  name  of  Apium 
graveolens,  an  umbelliferous  plant  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  Euroi>e.  The  blanched  leaf- 
stalk of  the  cultivated  varieties  is  used  extens- 
ively as  a  vegetable.  In  its  native  state  the 
seeds  and  whole  plant  are  acrid  and  poisonous. 


9e-leste',  s.    [Fr.  bleu  celeste.] 

Ceramics :  Sky-blue  (also  attrib. ) . 

96-les  -ti-aL  *  9e-les-tl-a.ll,  a.,  s.,  k  adv. 

[O.  Fr.  celestiel,  from  Lat.  <xelestis=  pertaining 
to  heaven  ;  coelum  —  heaven.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  spiritual  heaven. 

"  Against  a  solemn  day,  harnessed  at  hand, 
Celeitial equipage."      Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  90S. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  heavens. 

"There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celttttal  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 
Shaketp.  :  Lave'i  Labour't  Lott,  v.  ft 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Surpassing  earthly  things  in  excellence , 
angelic,  divine. 

"  Their  fortitude  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Celestial,  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  cam*." 
Camper:  Truth,  SO. 

2.  Inspired. 

"  Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  wittkceferti'al  fire." 

Camper:  BoadicfO. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

"  For  who  can  tell  (and  sure  I  feare  it  til) 
But  that  shee  is  some  powre  celettiall  t " 

Spe,aer:  /'.«.,  II.  lit  44. 
"  Thus  affable  and  mild  the  prince  precedes, 
And  to  the  dome  th'  unknown  ceift'ial  leads." 

Pope:  llomer;  Odyttey  L  16*. 

2.  Spec. :  A  native  of  China. 

*  C.  As  adverb :  In  a  celestial  manner ; 
divinely. 

"  In  his  face 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  t  •  every  limb 
Suitable  urace  diffused."     Milton :  P.  L.,  liL  OS. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  celestial 
and  heavenly  :  "  . .  .  Celestial  is  applied  mostly 
in  the  natural  sense  of  the  heavens  ;  htavenly 
is  employed  more  commonly  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  celestial  globe, 
as  distinguished  from  the  terrestrial,  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  of  Olympus  as  the  celestial 
abode  of  Jupiter,  of  the  celestial  deities  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  htavenly  habitation,  of 
heavenly  joys  or  bliss,  of  heavenly  spirits  and 
the  like.  There  are  doubtless  many  cases  in 
which  celestial  may  be  used  for  heavenly  in  the 
moral  sense,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
heavenly  cannot  so  properly  be  substituted  for 
celestial."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

t  9e-les'-tl-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  celestial,  and 
suff.  -ize  (q.v.).]  To  make  celestial  or  hea- 
venly. (Quar.  Rev.) 

9e-les'-ti-al-ized,  pa.  par.  &  a.      [CELES- 

T1ALIZK.J 

t9e-les'-tITal-lft  adv.  [Eng.  celestiel;  -ly.} 
In  a  celestial  or  heavenly  manner  ;  divinely. 

*9e-les'-ti-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  celestial ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  celestial  or 
heavenly. 

9e-l5s'-tl-f  led,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [CELESTIFY.] 

*  9e-les'-tl-fy,  v.  t.    [Lat.  ccelestis  =  heavenly, 
and  ftp  =  to  be  made,  facio  =  to  make.]     To 
celestialize  or  convert  into  a  heaven. 

"  Heaven  but  earth  terrestrified,  and  earth  but  hes- 
wacelestified."— Browne :  I'ulg.  Err.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ziii. 

*  9e-les -tl-fy-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [CELES- 
TIFY.] 

A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  celestial. 

9e-les-tin,  9e-les-tine  (1),  s.  [CELES- 
TINES.] One  of  the  order  of  monks  known  as 
Celestines  (q.v.). 

9C-lSs'-tine  (2),  *.  [From  Lat.  calestis  = 
(1)  heavenly,  (2)  sky-blue ;  Fr.  celestiiie ;  Ger. 
cutest  in.] 

Min. :  Native  sulphate  of  strontia,  SrO.SO> 
It  occurs  in  prismatic  or  tabular  crystals,  be- 
longing to  the  rhombic  system.  Sp.  gr.,  4. 
Its  name  refers  to  the  sky-blue  colour  some- 
times presented  by  it  It  is  pretty  widely 
distributed.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  nitrate  of  strontia,  which  is 
used  for  red-fire  in  theatres,  fireworks,  <fec.  It 
is  called  also  Celestite. 

Ce-les '-tines,  *.    [From  Pope  Celestine  V.] 

Eccles.  Hist. :  A  monastic  order  instituted 
about  1254  by  Pietro  di  Morone,  afterwards 
Pope  Celestine  V.  Their  first  convent  was  at 
Morone,  in  the  Apennines  of  Abruzzo.  The 
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order  was  a  reform  of  that  of  St.  Bernard.  It 
became  a  very  rich  order  both  in  France  and 
Italy.  In  1776-8  it  was  suppressed  by  Pope 
Pius  VI. 

ceT-es-tite,  s.    [From  Lat.  ca:ks«ft*)= heaven- 
ly,  and  Eng.,  &C.  suff.  -ite  (Mill.)  (q.v.)."] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Celestine  (q.v.). 

cS-lSs-tO^-bar'-ite,  s.  [First  called  baryto- 
eelestine.  Then  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  words  were  reversed.  From  celestine,  o 
connective,  and  Eng.  barite  (q.v.).] 

A/in.  :  A  variety  of  larite  containing  much 
sulphate  of  strontiau.  Found  in  {Switzerland. 

fe'-U-ac,  coe'-ll-ac,  »  9e'-li-ack,  o.  [Lat. 
cceliacus,  from  Gr.  <cotAo«  (koilos)  =  hollow.] 
Relating  to  the  abdomen,  ventricular.  In 
anatomy  applied  to  the  arteries  and  nerves 
thereof. 

"  The  blood  moving  slowly  through  the  cellack  and 
mesenterick  arteries,  produces  complaints."— Arbuth- 
«»(.•  On  Aliment i. 

eSl'-I-baa-y,  ».  [Lat  ccelibatus,  from  ccelebs 
=  an  unmarried  man,  single.]  The  state  of 
being  unmarried,  single  life.  (Atterbury.) 

"cel-I-bat-aire,  s.    [Fr.]    A  bachelor. 

"The  despairing  crlibataire  descanted  on  his  whole 
course  of  love."— Godwin :  Mandeoille,  ii.  288. 

•  jSl-I-bat-ar'-i-an,  s.    [Eng.  celibate),  and 
Buff,  -armn.]    A  celibate. 

jeT-i-bate,  ».  &  a.  [Lat.  ccelibatus.  CELI- 
BACY.] " 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  Single  life,  celibacy. 

"  If  any  persons,  convict  of  this  nnchastity,  are  iu 
the  state  of  celibate,  they  are  only  chastised  witu 
•courges."— L.  Additon  :  Description  of  Wett  Bu.rba.ry, 
p.  172. 

2.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  a  single  life, 
a  bachelor. 

B.  As  adj. :  Unmarried,  single. 

•  eel'-I-bate,  v.i.    [CELIBATE,  s.]    To  lead  a 
life  of  celibacy. 

.  "  The  males  oblige  themselves  to  celibate,  and  their 
multiplication  is  hindered."— Oraunt. 

•  9Sr-i-bat-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  celebat(e);  -ist.]    A 
celibate.  "  (For.  Quar.  Rev.) 

•  9§l'-i-bite,  s.    [Lat.  ccekbs  (genii,  ccelibis)  = 
single,  unmarried.]    The  same  as  CELIBATE,  «. 

50!'  i  call,  a.  [Lat.  ccelicus  =  heavenly  ;  from 
ccelum  —  heavem]  Heavenly,  celestial. 

"  Furth  of  his  palice  rlall  ischit  Phebus,— 
Defoundand  from  his  sege  ctheriall 
Glade  influent  nspectis  cr'ici.11." 

Douglas:  Virgo,,  Prol.,  399,  47. 

pSl-I-dSg'-raph-V^  *  [Fr.  celidographie, 
from  Gr.  mjAt's  (Ice.lis)  —  a  spot,  and  •ypd^w 
(grapho)  =  to  write.  ]  A  description  or  treatise 
of  the  spots  on  the  sun.  (Crabb.) 

•  ceT-I-don-y,  '  9Sl'-y-dcn-y,  «.    fCHELi- 

DONIUM.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Chelidonium  majus.  (Prompt. 
Pare.) 

9611,  *  9elle,  *  ceele,  «.  &  a.    [0.  Fr.  celle; 
Lat.  ce'la.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  small  room  or  apartment  In  a  monas- 
tery or  convent  inhabited  by  a  person  devoted 
to  religion. 

"  A  monke  of  a  celle. " 

Robert  nf  Gloucester,  p.  Wl. 

(2)  A  small  room  in  a  prison  or  asylum. 
"...  regarded  as  fit  only  for  a  cell  in  Saint  Luke's." 

—ifacaulay :  [lift,  Eng.,  ch.  xxtiL 

*  (3)  A  small  religious  house,  attached  to  a 
monastery  or  convent. 

"  As  loud  as  doth  the  chapell  belle. 

"  There  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  celle'" 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  in. 

(4)  A  cottage,  or  small  place  of  residence. 

"In  cottages  and  lowly  celU." 

SomercUle :  E/Ma/ih  on  Hugh  Lumber. 

(6)  A  small  cavity  or  hollow  place. 
"  The  brain  contains  ten  thousand  celti." 

Prior:  Alma.  Iii.  leg. 

2.  Fig. :  A  place  of  existence,  a  seat. 

"  Mine  eyes  he  closed,  lint  open  left  tlie  cell 

Of  fancy,  uiy  internal  Binlit." 
H.  Technically :  Muton  •  ?•  £••  vlil.  «o. 

I.  Entom.:  The  compartments  of  a  honey- 
comb. 


2.  Bot. :   The  substance  of  plants  is   not 
homogeneous,  but  is  composed  of  small  struc- 
tures,   generally     indistinguishable    by    the 
naked  eye  ;   and  each  of  those,  at  least  for  a 
a  time,  is  a  whole  complete  in  itself,  being 
composed  of  solid,  soft,  and  fluid  layers,  dif- 
ferent in  their  chemical  nature,  and  disposed 
concentrically  from  without  inwards.     These 
structures  are  termed  cells.    For  the  most  part, 
a  group  of  them  is  in  close  contact,  and  firmly 
united  ;  they  then  form  a  cell-tissue.    Each  ceil 
fulfils  its  own  definite  part  in  the  economy  of 
the  plant,  and  shows  a  variety  in  form  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  functions.    By  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  cells  in  the  living 
succulent  parts  of  plants  are  seen  to  be  made 
up   of  three    concentrically-disposed  layers  : 
first,  an  outer  skin,  firm  and  elastic,  called 
the  ccll-wull  or  cell-membrane,  consisting  of  a 
substance  peculiar  to  itself.      [CELLULOSE.] 
The  second  layer  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  always 
contains  albuminous  matter.    [PROTOPLASM.] 
And  thirdly,  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  proto- 
plasm-sac is  filled  with  a  watery  fluid  called 
cell-sap. 

3.  Ano,t.  &  Zool. :  A  term  often  applied  to 
any  small  cavity  but  properly  restricted  to  a 
microscopical     anatomical     element    with    a 
nucleus  cell-wall  and  cell-content-;  when  typi- 
cally  formed.      (Huxley.)     The    animal    cell 
is    ordinarily    a   closed  sac,    the  environing 
membrane    almost    always    consisting    of  a 
nitrogenous    compound.     The    sac    generally 
contains  a  liquid  or  semi-fluid  protoplasm,  in 
which    are    suspended    molecules,    granules, 
globules,  or  other  very  minute  cells.    Along 
with   these  are  nuclei,   which  again  contain 
nucleoli.    [NUCLEUS,  NUCLEOLUS.]    Cells  may 
be  formed  from  a  protoplasm  existing  without 
the  cell  or  within  other  cells.    Or  they  may 
be  made  within  others  by  what  has  hence 
been  called  an  endogenous  method  or  by  divi- 
sion or  in  other  ways.    (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

4.  Arch.,  &c. : 

(1)  The  space  between  the  two  ribs  of  a 
vault. 

(2)  The  space  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
an  ancient  temple. 

5.  Iron-working :  A  structure  in  a  wrought- 
iron  beam  or  girder  ;  a  tube  consisting  of  four 
wrought-iron  plates  riveted  to  angle-iron  at 
the  corners. 

6.  Elect. :  A  single  jar,  bath,  or  division  of 
a  compound    vessel  containing  a  couple  of 
plates,  say  copper  and  zinc,  united  to  their 
opposites  or  to  each  other  usually  by  a  wire. 
[GALVANIC  BATTERY.] 

B.  .4s  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

cell-bred,  a.  Bred  in  a  cellar  or  poor 
cottage,  low  born. 

"  Around  him  wide  a  sable  Army  stand, 
A  low-born,  cell-bred,  selfish,  servile  band." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  bk.  ii.,  368* 

cell-cavity,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  hollow  internal  part  of  a 
cell. 
cell-contents,  ».  pi. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  Substances  contained  in  cells. 
Of  solid  substances  there  are  pigments,  starch, 
crystalline  formations,  aleurone,  and  resin  ;  of 
fluids,  oil,  caoutchouc,  viscin,  and  gutta  percha, 
with  sugar,  tannic  acid,  and  inuline  dissolved 
in  water.  (Thome :  Botany,  ed.  Bennett.) 

cell-division,  *. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  division  of  a  plant  cell 
into  two  as  the  plant  develops. 

cell-door,  s.  &  a.    (See  the  compound). 

Cell-door  lock  :  A  prison-door  lock,  to  whose 
bolt  no  access  is  possible  from  the  inside,  and 
which  may  fit  in  a  rabbet  in  the  door-jamb. 

cell-family,  s. 

Bot.  Phi/idol.  :  A  group  of  cells  genetically 
and  organically  united.  They  have  originated 
from  a  single  "  mother-cell."  (Tlwmt :  Botany, 
ed.  Bennett.) 

cell-fluids,  B.  pi. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  fluids  in  the  cells  of 
plants.  [CELL-CONTENTS.] 

cell-formation,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol.  :  The  mode  of  origin  and  mul- 
tiplication of  cells.  (Thome.) 

cell-fusion,  *. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  Cells  united  into  a  group  the 
elements,  i.e.  the  separate  culls,  of  which  can 
still  be  recognised,  and  still  possess  a  certain 
individuality.  (Thome.) 


cell-membrane,  «. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  [MEMBRANE.] 
cell-sap,  «. 

Bot.  Physiol.  :  The  watery  fluid  contained 
in  a  cell  as  distinguished  from  the  mucilagi- 
nous semi-fluid  protoplasm. 

cell-tissue,  a. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  [TissuK.] 

cell-wall,  a. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  wall  of  a  cell  surrounding 
its  cavity. 

f  Some  of  the  foregoing  words  may  be  used 
in  an  analogous  sense  of  animal  cells. 

*  cel'-la,  *.     (Lat.]    The  interior  space  of  a 
temple. 

oel'-lar,  *9eT-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  celier;  Lat.  cel- 
larium.] 

1.  A  vault  or  place  underground  where 
liquors  and  stores  are  kept. 

"  Eacb  Kind  marched  to  the  nearest  manse,  and 
sacked  the  cellar  and  larder  of  the  minister.  .  .  .  "— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  2.  A  case  or  box  ;  a  receptacle  for  bottles. 
[SALT-CELLAR.] 

"  Run  for  the  cellar  of  strong  waters  quickly." — B*n 
Jonion:  Mag.  Lady,  iii.  L 

9el-lar-ase,  *.  [Eng.  cellar,  and  suff. 
•age.) 

1.  That  part  of  a  building  in  which  the 
cellars  are  constructed  ;  cellars. 

"...  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage.— 
Consent  to  swear."          Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

2.  The  charge  made  or  money  paid  for  th« 
storage  of  goods  in  a  cellar. 

9el'-lar-er,  *  9el'-ler-er,  *cSl'-er-«r,  «. 

[Ens'  cellar ; -er.]  The  officer  iii  a  monastery 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stores ;  a 
butler. 

"  Upon  my  faith,  thou  art  some  officer, 
Some  worthy  sexteiu.  or  some  celerer." 

Chaucer :  Monk's  Prologue. 

9el-lar-e't',  s.  [Eng.  cellar,  and  dimin.  suff.  -et.) 
A  small  case  with  compartments  for  holding 
bottles.  (Smart.) 

t 9eT-lar-mg,  s.  [Eng.  cellar ;  -ing.)  Cellar- 
age. 

"...  a  retired  and  peaceful  cottage,  situated  in  a 
delightful  sporting  country,  with  attached  and  de- 
tached offices,  roomy  cellaring,  and  commodious  at- 
tics."—Norton:  Secret  i  worth  knowing,  UL  4. 

*  9el'-lar-ist,  s.     [Eng.  cellar ; -ist.]    The  offi- 

cer in  a  religious  house  who  had  charge  of  the 
provisions,  &c.  ;  a  cellarer. 

\ ceT-lar-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  cellar;  -ows.]  Be- 
longing to  a  cellar,  subterranean,  sunk. 

"  A  little  side-door  .  .  .  st<xxl  open  and  disclosed  cer- 
tain cellarout  steps." — Dickens :  Uncom.  Traveller,  ix. 

9elled,  a.    [CELL.] 

*  1.  Confined  in  a  cell. 

"  Celled  under  ground. "—  Warner. 

2.  Containing  one  or  more  cells. 

9el-lep'-6r-a,  t  9el-lip'-6r-a  (Mod.  Tat.), 
96!  le  pore,  t  9^1  Ii -pore  (£/<</.),  t. 

[Lat.  cella  =  a  C'A'.  and  porus,  Gr.  jropos  (poros) 
=  a  passage.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  infundibulate  Polyzoa, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  CoHeporidse 
(q.v.).  It  is  distinguished  by  the  massive 
globose  and  incrusting,  or  erect  and  branched 
calcareous  polypidom,  and  the  irregularly 
heaped  vasifonn  cells,  vertical  to  the  com- 
mon plane,  with  a  beak  on  one  or  both  sides, 
furnished  with  an  avicularium.  There  are  five 
British  species.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

ccl  le  por'  1  dne,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat 
cellepnra  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  infundibulate  Polyzoa,  of 
the  sub-order  Cheilostoma,  It  contains  the 
single  genus  Cellepora  (q.v.). 

981-lIf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cetta  =  a  cell ;  fero 
=  to  bear.  ]  Having  or  containing  cells. 

cel-lltes.  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cellita.  So  called 
from  the  culls  which  they  inhabited.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  order  of  monks  who  arose  at 
Antwerp  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
were  called  also  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
Alexius,  whom  they  had  for  their  patron  saint. 
They  specially  attended  to  the  visitation  of  the 
sick  and  dying.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Lollards  (q.v.).  (Mosheim.) 
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Cel  -16  (sing.),  cel-U  (pi.)  (?  as  ch),  s.  [Ital.] 
An  abbreviation  of  violoncello. 

oell'-u-lar,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  celluJaire,  from  Lat. 
celluta,  ilimin.  of  cella  =  a  cell.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  A  plant  having  no  distinct  stem  nor 
leaves,  but  forming  a  cellular  expansion  of 
various  kinds,  which  bears  the  organs  of  re- 
production. 

B.  As  adj. :   Consisting  of  cells  or  little 
cavities. 

cellular-beam,  s.  An  application  of 
wrought-iron,  in  which  wrought-iron  plates 
are  riveted  with  angle-irons  in  the  form  of 
longitudinal  cells,  with  occasional  cross  struts. 

cellular  pyrites,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Marcasite. 
cellular  quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  quartz.    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 
cellular  system,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  part  of  a  plant  which 
consists  of  cells  (q.v.)  (Lindley,  £c.),  or  spiral 
vessels,  or  has  a  tendency  to  them,  though  till 
lately  the  latter  were  fipposed  to  be  confined 
to  plants  of  higher  organisation. 

cellular  theory,  s.  A  theory  according 
to  which  all  the  vegetable  a-;d  animal  tissues 
are  derived  from  the  union  and  metamorphosis 
of  primitive  embryonic  cells. 

cellular  tissue,  s. 

1.  Bot.  Physiol.  :  A  kind  of  tissue  made  up 
of  a  number  of  separate  cells  or  minute  bags 
adherent  together.     These,  when  first  formed, 
are  usually  nearly  globular  or  egg-shaped,  but 
afterwards  by  pressure  become  flattened.    It 
is  often  called  parenchyma. 

2.  Animal  Physiol. :  Fibro-cellular  connec- 
tive or  areolar  tissue  (q.v.).     It  is  found  filling 
interstices  between  the  various  organs  in  man 
and  the  lower  animals. 

cell-u-lar'-es,  *.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  cellu- 
iuns"=  cellular,  from  Class.  Lat.  cella  =  a  cell.] 
Bot.  :  A  name  given  to  Cryptograms,  from 
an  erroneous  notion  that  they  are  composed 
entirely  of  cells.  Podaxon  amongst  fungi, 
and  Conferva  Melagonium  amongst  algse,  are 
excellent  examples. 

cell-u-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  cellul(a)  =  a  little 
cell/dimin.  of  'cella  ;  and  neut.  pi.  suff.  -aria.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  infundibulate  Polyzoa 
(Bryozoa),  of  the  sub-order  Cheilostomata,  and 
family  Cellulariidae.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
jointed,  branched,  erect  polypidom,  with  flat 
linear  branches,  the  contiguous  cells  in  two  or 
three  rows,  perforated  behind,  and  more  than 
four  between  two  joints,  and  the  absence  of 
avicularia  and  vibracula.  There  is  one  British 
species.  (Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 

9§1  -U-lar'-I-l,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cellula,  dimin.  of 
cella' =  a  cell.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Corals,  in  which  each 
polype  is  adherent  in  a  corneous  or  calcareous 
cell,  with  thin  walls. 

^el'-u-la-ri'-I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cellu- 
lari(a),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idte.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  infnndibulate  Polyzoa 
(Bryozoa),  of  the  sub-order  Cheilostomata. 
Th  'Y  are  distinguished  bv  the  branched,  erect 
polypidom,  and  the  flat  linear  branches,  with 
the  cells  in  one  plane.  (<!ri/.  £  Henfrey.) 

cSll'-U-la-ted,  n.  |Lat.  cell>tl(a),  and  Eng. 
sulf.  '-ated.]  Formed  or  consisting  of  cells. 

cell'-ule.  s.  [Fr.  cellule,  from  Lat.  cellula, 
dimin.  of  ceUa  —  a  cell.]  A  little  cell. 

jell-U-lif -er-OUS,  a.  fLat.  cellula  =  a  little 
cell ;"  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -cms.]  Bear- 
ing or  producing  cellules  or  little  cells,  or 
cellular  tissue. 

1 9ell'-u-line,  a.  <fe  s.  fLat.  cellula  =  a  little 
cell,  and  snff.  -ine  (Chem.).]  The  same  as 
CELLULOSE  (q.v.). 

CeT-lu-loid,  a.  £  s.  [Lat.  cellula  =  a  little 
cell,  and  Gr.  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance] 

t  A.  As  adjective : 

Nnt.  Science :  Having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  one  or  more  small  cells. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  An  ivory-like  compound, 
which  can  be  moulded,  turned,  or  otherwise 


manufactured  for  various  purposes  for  which, 
before  its  introduction,  ivory  and  bone  were 
employed.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  as 
follows :  Paper,  by  immersion  in  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  is  converted  into  nitro-cellu- 
lose.  This  product,  after  washing  and  bleach- 
ing, is  passed  through  a  roller-mill,  with  the 
addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  camphor. 
Celluloid  softens  at  176°  Fahr.,  when  it  can  be 
moulded  into  the  most  delicate  forms,  to  be- 
come hard  when  cold.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
unless  blended  with  some  chemical  having  an 
opposite  property. 

90!!  -u -lose,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cellul(a)  =  a  little 
cell ;' cella  =  a  cell,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  cells. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  of  general  occur- 
rence, and  constituting  the  basis  of  vegetable 
tissues.    Its  chemical  formula  is  C^HjiOji  or 
2(CjoHioOio)  +  HO.     It  is  in  many  respects 
allied  to  starch,  and  is  changed  into  starch  by 
the  unaided  action  of  heat,  or  bysulphuric  acid, 
or  caustic  potash'.     Cellulose  was  long  con- 
sidered as  peculiar  to  vegetable  tissues,  but  it 
has  been  shown  by  Schmidt,  Lowig,  and  others 
to  exist  in  the  tissues  of  tunicates  and  some 
molluscs.    Pure  cellulose  is  a  ternary  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water. 

cS-lo'-si-a,  s.  [Gr  »ojAeos  (keleos)  =  burning, 
from  Kalia  (Icaio)  =  to  burn,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  amaranthads,  consisting 
principally  of  tropical  annuals.  The  best 
known,  Celosia  cristata,  the  Cockscomb  of  our 
gardens,  has  astringent  qualities. 

*  ce-lot'-o-my,  s.       [Fr.  celotomie,  from  Gr. 
K7jA.T)  (kite)  =  a  tumour,  aud  TO^T}  (tome)  =  a 
cutting,  from  re^vta  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 

Surg. :  An  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of 
inguinal  hernia,  by  ligature  of  the  sac  and 
spermatic  cord. 

cel'-si-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Olaus 
Celsius",  Professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
University  of  Upsal.] 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  linariads  closely 
allied  to  Verbascum.  The  species  are  annuals 
or  biennials,  with  entire  or  pinnatifid  foliage, 
and  spikes  of  bright  yellow  mullein-like  flowers. 

*  cel'-si-tude,  s.      [Lat.  celsitudo  —  height, 

from  celsus  —  high,  lofty.] 

1.  Lit. :  Height,  altitude. 

2.  Fig. :  Nobility,  excellence. 

Celt  (1),  Celt  (1),  s.     [Lat.  cejti ;  Gr.  KCATOI. 

Ke'Arai  (keltoi,  keltai) ;  Wei.  celtiad  =  one  dwell 
ing  in  a  covert,  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods, 
from  celt  =  cover,  shelter ;  celu  =  to  cover, 
shelter,  akin  to  Lat.  celo  (Mahn).]  [KELT.] 

Anthrop. :  One  of  an  ancient  race  of  Asiatit 
origin,  who  formerly  inhabited  a  great  part  o, 
Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  whose  de- 
scendants still  occupy  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  and  part  of  the  North  oi 
France. 

9elt  (2),  celt  (2),  s.  [Fmm  a  pseudo-Lat.  celti*, 
assumed  as  the  nom.  of  celte,  rendered  "  with 
a  chisel  "in  the  Vulgate  (Job  xix.  24).  It  is 
prob.  a  misreading  of  certe  =  certainly.] 

1.  The  longitudinal  and  grooved  instrument 
of  mixed  metal  often  found  in  Scotland. 

2.  A  prehistoric  stone  implement  or  weapon 
of  a  wedge-like  form. 

If  Though  the  primary  application  of  the 
word  celt  was  to  the  metallic  implement,  yet 
the  stone  celt  (No.  2)  is  the  older  of  the  two. 

C.elt^i-be'r-1-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Celtiber,  Celti- 
bericus,  from  (Jclttberia,  a  district  of  Spain.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  Celtiberia  or  if: 
inhabitants,  the  Celtiberi  or  Celts  of  the  Iberu: 
(Ebro),  in  Spain. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  oi 
Celtiberia, 

C,er-tic,  Cel'-tlc,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  celticus;  Gr. 

K(\riKO<;  (keltiko£).j 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Celts  oi 
their  language. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Celts. 

IT  Remains  of  the  Celtic  language  survive  in 
Gaelic,  Erse  or  Irish,  Manx,  Welsh,  and  Ar- 
morican  or  Breton. 

Celtic  architecture,  s. 

Arch. :  A  type  of  architecture  existent  in 


this  country  before  the  Roman  invasion.  It 
is  called  also  Druidic,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  structures  classed  nnder  it  are 
all  really  pre-Roman. 

Celtic  pipes,  s.    [ELFIN  PIPES.] 
Celtic  province,  ». 

Zool. :  The  third  of  the  geographical  pro- 
vinces through  which  Testaceous  Molluscs  are 
distributed.  Prof.  E.  Forbes  described  it  as 
including  the  coasts  of  Britain,  Denmark, 
Southern  Sweden,  and  the  Baltic. 

9eT-ti-9ism,   s.     [Eng.  Celtic ;  -ism.]    A  cus- 
tom of  the  Celts,  or  an  idiom  of  their  language. 

9eT-tis,  s.    [Lat.  ceUis,  the  name  for  an  African 
species  of  Lotus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ulmaceae  (Elms)  known  as 
Nettle-trees.  The  fruit  of  the  European  Nettle- 
tree,  Celt  is  nustralis,  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Lotus  of  classic  myth.  The  tree  grows 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 


CELTIS. 

1.  End  of  branch  in  fruit        2.  Flower.        3.  Flower 
with  periuuth  removed. 

young  branches  are  boiled,  and  the  infusion 
used  against  dysentery  and  blennorrhcaa.  The 
kernel  of  the  tree  furnishes  a  useful  oil.  The 
seeds  of  Celtis  occidentalis  of  America,  there 
called  the  Nettle-tree  or  Sugar-berry,  are 
given  in  dysentery,  while  the  ro"t,,  bark,  fid 
leaves  of  Celtis  orientalis  are  used  by  nativa 
physicians  ?s  remedies  in  cases  of  epilepsy. 
(Lindley,  £c.) 

*  9eT-iire,  s.    [O.  Fr.  celeure  (not  found),  from 
I^at.  ctelatura  =  carving  in  relief.]    A  canopy 
or  hanging  round  a  bed  or  throne. 

*  9C-ly,  ft.  [SILLY.]  Simple,  innocent  (Chaucer.) 

*  cel'-y-don-y,  s.    [CELIDOIN.] 

"  Celydony,  herbe.    Celidonia."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  9el-yn,  v.t.   [SEAL.] 

"  Celyn  letters.    Sigillo." — Prompt.  Pan. 

*  9§'-lyph-iis,  s.    [From  Gr.  Kf\v<t>ot  (kelvphos) 

-  a  husk,  a  rind,  a  pod  or  shell  of  a  fruit.) 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  Lauxanidae.  The  antennae  are  wide 
apart,  as  long  as  the  head,  stylet  rather  thick 
and  covered  with  tine  hairs  ;  scutellumconvex 
and  covering  the  abdomen.  The  species  have 
more  the  appearance  of  little  beetles  than  dip- 
tera,  owing  to  the  immense  size  of  the  scutel- 
lum.  Only  two  species  are  known,  Celyphut 
obtusiis,  a  native  of  Java,  and  C.  scutatus,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

*  9eme,  s.    [SEAM  (2),  s.]    A  quarter  of  corn. 

"  Ceine  or  quarter  of  come.     Quartrrium."— Prompt. 
Para. 

*  9eme  -Jy,  a.  &  adv.    [SEEMLY.] 

*  9eme-lyn,  r.    [ASSEMBLE,  SEMBLE.] 

*  9eme'-ly-nesse,  s.    [SEEMLINESS.] 

ce-me'nt',  *  ci-ment,  *  $y-ment,  *  sy- 

ment,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cement ;  Fr.  ciment ;  Sp.& 
Ital.  cimento ;  Lat.  cfementnm  =  coarse  stones, 
rubble,  an  abbreviation  of  ccedimentum,  from 
credo  =  to  cut.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  Matter  with  which  two  bodies  are 
joined  together. 

"Thei  hadden  tiles  for  rtoons,  and  towgh  cley  tot 
tyment.'—Wycliffc:  Sen.  xi.  3. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  —  t, 
-cian.  -tian  =  short,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f ion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


cement—  cenobitie 


(2)  Spec. :  [II.  1.] 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  forms  a  bond  of 
union  socially  or  morally. 

"  For  lost,  this  social  cement  of  mankind. 
The  greatest  empires,  by  scarce-ielt  degrees." 
Thornton :  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

If  In  some  of  the  poets  the  accent  is  on  the 
first  syllable,  both  in  the  noun  and  verb. 
JL  Technically: 

1.  Building :  Of  cements  there  are  many 
varieties,  according  to  the  special  needs  of 
different  trades.      In  building  the  principal 
are  known  as  Portland  and  Roman. 

(1)  Portland  Cement  was  patented  in  England 
by  Joseph  Aspdin  in  1824.     It  is  so  called  lie- 
cause  it  resembles  in  colour  Portland-stone.  It  is 
manufactured  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  clayed 
mud  from  the  Thames  with  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  chalk.    The  calcined  mass  is  then  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  the  addition  of  water.     The  resulting 
paste  is  moulded  into  bricks,  dried  and  burnt. 
The  heat  during  the  process  of  calcining  must 
Iw  a  white  heat,  otherwise  the  carbonic  acid 
and  water  maybe  expelled  without  the  reaction 
between  the  lime  and  the  clay  necessary  for 
the  production   of  cement.    The  material  is 
then  assorted,  all  which  has  been  too  much  or 
too  little  calcined  being  set  aside  and  pul- 
verized. 

(2)  Roman  Cement  is  a  name  given  to  certain 
hydraulic    mortars,    varying  considerably  in 
their  chemical  composition,  though  physically 
possessing  ths  same  general  character.    It  is 
an  argillaceous  lime,  manufactured  from  adark 
brown  stone,  a  carbonate  of  lime  with  much 
alumina,  found  in  the  Island  of  Sheppey.  The. 
stone  is  calcined  and   mixed  with  sand  in 
various  proportions.     Any  limestone  contain- 
ing from  lifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  clay 
will,  when  properly  prepared,  f.irmthis  cement. 
Calcine  any  ordinary  clay  and  mix  it  with  two- 
thirds  its  quantity  of  lime,  grind  to  powder, 
and  calcine  again.     The  epithet  Roman  is  im- 
properly given,    since    the    preparation    was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

(3)  Hydraulic  Cement  is  a  kind  of  mortar 
used  in  building  piers  and  walls  under  or  ex- 
posed to  water.      There  are  m-iny  varieties. 
Hamalin's  is  composed  of  grou:i  I  Portland- 
Stone  sixty-two  parts,  sand  tairty-live,  and 
litharge  three. 

2.  Glass  Manufacture  :  Cement  for  glass  is  of 
various  kinds,  according  as  it  is  designed  for 
ordinary  or  for  chemical  glasses,  for  tue.  necks 
of  bottles,  for  lens    grinders,  or  for  affixing 
metallic  letters  to  plate-glass  windows. 

3.  Gold  Mining:  Gravel  cemented  by  clay, 
constituting  an  auriferous  stratum  in  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Placer  Counties   in    California. 
(Knight.) 

i.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  brown  deposit  in  the  precipitation 
tank  in  which  the  soluble  chloride  of  gold  ob- 
tained by  the  chlorination  process  is  deposited 
by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  solu- 
tion.   (Knight.) 

(2)  The  material  in  which  metal  is  embedded 
In  the  cementing-furnace  (q.v.)    (Kniyht.) 

5.  Odontology:  The  tissue  which  forms  the 
outer  crust  of  the  tooth.  It  is  less  bony  than 
dentine,  and  commences  at  the  cervix  or  neck 
of  the  tooth,  where  the  enamel  terminates, 
increasing  in  thickness  to  the  lower  extremities 
of  the  root. 

"A  tingle  tooth  may  be  composed  of  dentine,  cement, 
enamel,  and  bone :  but  the  dentine  and  cement  are 
present  in  the  teeth  of  all  reptiles." — Omen:  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds) . 

cement-ducts,  «.  ft. 

Zool. :  Ducts  opening  through  the  prehensile 
antennae  in  the  Cirripeds.  (Darwin?) 

cement -gland,  «. 

Zool. :  A  gland  the  secretion  of  which  glues 
down  the  prehensile  anteunse  of  the  Cirripeds. 
(Darwin.) 

cement-mill,  ».  A  mill  for  grinding  the 
•eptaria  or  stony  concretions  from  which 
cement  is  made.  (Knight.) 

cement-spreader,  . 

Ituildiitg :  A  machine  for  coating  and  satu- 
rating felt  or  paper  with  liquid  cement  for 
roofing  purposes.  (Knight.) 

cfi-ment ,  r.t.  &  i.    [CEMENT,  8.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ut.  :  T«  unite  by  means  of  some  material 
Interposed. 

"Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  cement  them."— 
Burnet  :  Theory  »f  the  Earth. 

2.  Fig.  :     To   unite    together   socially   or 
morally. 

"  But  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  ..." 

Shakesp.  :  A  Many  and  Cleopatra,  11.  t 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  joined,  to  join, 
to  cohere. 

"  When  a  wound  1»  recent,  and  the  parts  of  It  are 
divided  by  a  sharp  instrument,  they  will,  if  held  in 
close  contact  for  sume  time,  reunite  by  inosculation, 
and  cement  like  one  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted  oil 
another."—  Sharp:  Surgery. 

'96  men'-tal,  a.     [Eng.  cement;  -al.1    Per- 
taining to  or  composed  of  cement. 

"  Cemen'al  tubes."—  Owen,    (tt'ebtter.) 

*  90  men-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Low  Lat.  cwmentiitio, 
from  ccementum.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  act  of  cementing  or  of 
joining  with  cement. 

2.  Chem.  :  A  chemical  process  which  con- 
sists in  imbedding  a  solid  body  in  a  pulveru- 
lent matter,  and  exposing  both  to  ignition  in 
a  metallic  or  earthen  case.    In  this  way  iron 
is  cemented  with  charcoal  to  form  steel  ;  and 
bottle-glass  with  gypsum  powder,  or  sand,  to 
form  Reaumur's  porcelain.    (Ure:  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.) 

*  ce-men-ta'-tor-Jr,  a.    [Formed  as  if  from 

a  Lat.  cementatorius,  from  ccementum.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  cement. 

ce-ment'-e'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CEMENT,  «.] 

cemented-back,  s.  &.a.  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

Cemented-back  carpet  :  In  forming  cemented- 
back  carpet  a  number  of  warp-threads  are 
arranged  in  a  frame,  and  are  brought  into  a 
convoluted  form  by  means  of  metallic  plates, 
which  are  laid  strictly  parallel.  The  under 
side  of  the  warps  thus  doubled  or  folded  are 
then  dressed  to  raise  a  nap,  and  this  surface  is 
then  smeared  with  cement  and  backed  by  a 
canvas  or  coarse  cloth.  When  dry,  the  metallic 
strips  are  removed  by  cutting  the  loops,  and 
leaving  a  pile  surface,  as  in  the  Wilton  carpets. 
(Knight.) 


t'-er,  s.  [Eng.  cement  ;  -er.]  One 
who,  or  that  which  cements  or  joins  things 
together.  (Lit. 


"...    language,  which  was  to  be  the  great  instru- 
ent and  cetnenter  of  society."—  Locke. 


g,  *  90  men-tynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &s.  [CEMENT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining  together. 
(Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Cure  cementynge  and  fermentxcionn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,714. 

2.  That  which  cements  or  joins. 

cementing  furnace,  s.  A  furnace  by 
whieh  an  article  is  packed  in  the  powder  of 
another  substance,  and  therewith  subjected  to 
a  continued  heat  below  the  fusing-point.  The 
article  is  changed  by  a  chemical  reaction  with 
the  powder.  (Knight.) 

"90  men  ti  tious,  a.  [Lat.  ccementitius  = 
of  or  pertaining  to  rubble  ;  carmentum  = 
rubble,  Ac.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
cement  or  stucco. 

"  In  some  parts  the  cementitinu*  work  is  inforced." 
—Fonyth:  holy,  p.  126.  (Latham.) 

t  gSm-S-ter'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  cemetery,  and  stiff. 
-ai.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cemetery. 

"  Any  ameliorations  of  ourpreseutrameeeria^system 
being  obtainable."—  Uaden  :  Earth  to  Earth,  p.  68  ,  l»7i). 

9e'm'7e'-ter-y,    *  9ym-y-toyre,  «.      [Fr. 

cemtlerie  ;  Ital.  cinieteriu  ;  Low  Lat.  came- 
terium,  fr*m  Qr.  Kown/ipiov  (koimeterion)  =  a 
sleeping  place,  a  cemetery  ;  Koiftdia  (koimad)  = 
to  lull  to  sleep.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  A  place  where  the  dead  are 
buried,  a  burial-ground  not  around  a  parochial 
or  other  church.    [BURIAL-PLACE.] 

"That  one  of  the  cymytojira  was  in  erles,  and  that 
other  In  hurdegale."—  C'aMon  :  Charlei  the  (irete,  p.  2«3 
(ed.  Heritage.) 

2.  Law:  A  permanent  grave  can  be  purchased 
in  a  cemetery,  whereas  it  cannot  be  in  a  church- 
yard. 


*  9em  lyn,  v.t.    [CEMELYS.J 

*ce-rayta.    [Etymology  unknown.]   Cunning, 
cruHy. 

"  Cemy  or  sotelle  (subtyll.  I'.X    SubtUit."— Prompt. 
Part. 

*  ce-myn,  v.t.    [SEEM.] 

1.  To  seem. 


2.  To  beseem,  become. 
"  Cemyn,  or  becemyu.    Decet,"  —Prompt.  Pan. 

*  ce-mynge,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SEEMINO.] 

"  Ci'initniif  or  hopen,  schowynge  (opyn,  K.  H.,  open, 
P.)  AwMtrent.~— Prompt.  Part. 

*cen,  *Cin,  s.  [A.S.  cyn,  cynn.]  [KiN.]  In  com- 
position denote  kinship  or  kindred  ;  so  Cinulph 
is  a  help  to  his  kindred  ;  Cinehelm,  a  protector 
of  his  kinsfolk  ;  Cinburg,  the  defence  of  his 
kindred ;  C'i/iric,  powerful  in  kindred,  (Gift- 
son..) 

9<}-nan'-gI-ura,  s.  [Gr.  MVO*  (kenos)  =a 
empty  ;  ayyelov  (angeion)  «=  a  vessel.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Phacidiacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungi)  growing  upon  dead  twigs,  bursting 
through  the  bark  in  the  form  of  little  cups 
or  hollow  papillie.  (Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 

cSn'-an-thy,  s.  [From  Gr.  <cew  (kenos)  = 
empty,  and  avOot.  (anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a 
flower.] 

Hot. :  The  suppression  of  the  essential  organs, 
viz.,  stamens  and  pistils,  in  a  flower.  (B. 
Brown,  1874.) 

*  96  na  tion,    *  900  na  tion,   s.       [Lat 

cu'natio  =  a  meal-taking  ;    cw/tu  =  a    meal, 

supper.]    Meal-taking. 

"The  summer  lodgings  regard  the  equinoxiall  meri- 
dian, but  the  tonics  of  conation  in  the  summer,  he 
obverts  unto  tlie  winter  ascent,  that  U  souUi-«ut."— 
torotma  :  I'ulyar  t'rraun,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vii. 

ce'-na-tOT-y^  &.  [Lat.  ccenatorius  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  supper ;  catna  =  supper.]  Relating 
to  or  lit  for  supper. 

"The  Romans  washed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a 
cenotiiry  garment:  and  the  same  wns  practised  l>)  tne 
Jews."— liruwne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

*  9en-a-tour,  s.    [SENATOR.] 

9cn -chri'-na,  s.  pi.     [From  Mod.  Lat  cenchrit 
(q.v.),  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiw.J 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  the  Crotalidae. 

9en'-ChrIs,  s.  [From  Gr.  icryxpis  (kenghris)=* 
(I)  a  kind  of  bird  ;  (2)  a  kind  of  serpent.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  American  serpents,  family 
Crotalidae  (Rattle-snakes).  [CENCHRINA.] 

*  9en  clcfe,  s.     [Apparently  a  corruption  of 
Fr.  cinq,  and  Eng.  haf.] 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Narcissus  pseudo- 
narcissus.  (Britten  <k  Holland.) 

9&n-cras'-tUS,  *.  [Fr.  cenchrite;  Lat.  cen- 
clirus,  from  Gr,  <c<'yxpov  (kenchros)  =  millet.) 
A  serpent  of  a  greenish  colour,  having  its 
speckled  belly  covered  with  spots  resembling 
millet- seeds. 

"  Thair  wes  the  serpent  cencrattui, 
A  beist  of  filthy  braith." 

Walton:  CM.,  it  21. 

9cn  dal,  '  9cn-dcl, .-.    [SENDAL.] 

*  9en  dyn,  v.    [SEND.] 

*  9en  dynge,  s.    [SENDING.] 

*  9ene,  s.     [O.  Fr.  fat ne,  cent ;  Lat.  cccna  =  a 
supper.]    A  supper. 

"  In  the  cene  on  his  brest  he  shnlde  lyn."—  Wycliffe 
Apocal.  ProL 

*  9Cne,  a.    [SEEN.  ]    (Prompt.  Parr.) 

*  9cn  gylle,  *  9en-gyl-ly,  a.    [SINGLE.] 
*9en-ith,  *  9cn  yth,  s.    [ZENITH.] 

"  For  to  knowe  the  ccnyth  of  the  sonne  and  of  euery 
stcrre."— Chaucer :  Attrolabe,  p.  11. 

ce'-no  bite,  «.  [Lat.  ccenobita  =  living  in 
common,  from  Gr.  KOIVO?  (koinos)  =  common, 
and  /Si'ov  (bios)  —  life.  ]  A  monk  living  in  a 
community.  (Mosheirt-..) 

*9e-n6-blt'-lc,  "909  -ni-blt'-Ick,  * 
blt'-I-cal,  o.     [Fr.  cenobitique.] 
1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  cenobite. 
"...  such  as  are  abstinence  from  blond,  and  from 
things  strangled,  the  comabitick  lift-  of  secular  personi, 
*c."— Bp.  Taylor:  Lib.  <tf  Prophetying.  s.  6. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Living  In  community. 
"They  have  multitudes  of  religious  order*,  black 
and  grey,  eremetical  and   cenobitlcal,  •  aud  nuns."— 
StUUnaJteet. 

•ce'-no-bit-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  cenobWe);  -itm.] 
The  state  of  being  a  ceuobite;  the  belief  or 
practice  of  a  cenobite. 

•ce'-n4-by,  s.  [Lai.  ccenoMum;  Or.  KOIVO^OV 
\koinebion)  =  a.  place  where  persons  lived  in 
society,  a  convent  or  monastery ;  KCIPO? 
(jcoinos)  =  common,  /St'os  (bios)  =  life.]  A  con- 
vent or  monastery  ;  a  religious  community. 

"...  repaired  and  enlarged  with  the  stones  brought 
from  that  cenoby."— Sir  O.  Buck  :  Hittory  of  Richard 
111.,  v-  88. 

cSn-o-my'-ce,  s.  [From  Or.  ««vo?  (kenos)  = 
empty,  and  pvmp  (mutes)  =  a  mushroom.] 

Sot.  :  An  old  name  for  a  genus  of  lichens 
now  generally  called  Cladoniu.  Cenomyoe  or 
Cladonia  rangifera  is  the  Reindeer  Moss. 

cSn'-o-taph.  ».  [Fr.  cfnotaphe;  from  Gr. 
KcVo?  (kenos)  =  empty,  and  ra^xx  (taphns)  =  a 
tomb.]  An  empty  monument,  that  is,  one 
raised  to  a  person  buried  elsewhere.  (Dryden,) 

t9e'n7&-tapll'-ic,a.  [Eng.  cenotaph  ; -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  a  cenotaph. 

ce-no-zo'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  (tau-ds  (kainos)  =  new, 
recent,  £««)  (zoe)  =  life.] 

Geol. :  Belonging  to  the  tertiary  and  more 
recent  periods  ;  belonging  to  the  age  of  mam- 
mals. (Dana.) 

*  fens,  *  9ense  (1),  s.     [A  shortened  form  of 
O.  Fr.  encens  =  incense  (q.v.).]    Incense. 

"  Cente  or  incense  or  rychelle.  Incentum,  thm." — 
Prompt,  Parv. 

*  cSnse  (2),  8.    [O.  Fr.  censt ;  Fr.  oens ;  Lat. 
census.] 

1.  A  rating,  rate,  or  tax. 

".  .  .  the  eeme,  or  rates  of  Christendom  are  raised 
since  ten  times,  yea,  twenty  times  told."— Boron. 

2.  A  census  or  enumeration  of  the  people. 

3.  A  condition,  rank. 

"If  you  write  to  a  man,  whose  estate  aud  cense  you 
are  familiar  with,  you  may  the  bolder  venture  ou  a 
knot"— A.  J orison:  I>i*coveHes, 

cdnse,     *  cen-syn,      *  sense,  v.t.   &  i. 

*  [CENSE  (IX  ft] 

1.  Trans.  :  To  perfume  With  sweet  odours  ; 
to  scatter  incense  about. 

"  The  Balii  sing,  and  cenie  his  altars  round." 

Dryden. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  scatter  incense. 

"  Cmtyn  or  caste  the  sensere.  Thurifitn." — Prompt. 
Fan. 

"  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  golden  censer,  with  perfume ; 
and  centing  about  the  altar,  .  .  ."— B.  jonton :  Part  of 
King  Jamet'l  Entertainment. 

censed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CENSE,  r.l 

"  Ou  the  side  altar  censed  with  sacred  smoke. 
And  bright  with  naming  fires."  Dryden. 

cense -m§nt.  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  censeo.] 
[CENSURE.]  Judgment. 

cen  ser,  *  cen-sere,  *  sen-sere,  s.  [Con- 
tracted  from  O.  Fr.  encensier :  Low  Lat.  in- 
censarium  =  a  vessel  for  incense.] 

1.  He  who  censes  or  scatters  incense. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt. 

"  Centere,  Thuribulum,  ignibulum.'  —  Prompt. 
Pan. 

"  Of  incense  clouds 
Fuming  from  golden  center*,  hid  the  mount." 

Hilton:  P.  L,  vii.  «00. 

3.  A  pan  or  vessel  in  which  anything  is 
burnt,  a  firepan. 

"  Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slush, 
Like  to  a  center  in  a  barber's  shop." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

eSns'-Ing,  *  cen-synge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

ICENSE,  V.]        ' 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scattering  incense. 

"  Cenifnoe.     Thurificatto."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  cen'-sion,  s.    [Low  Lat.  censio.]    An  assess- 
ment, rating,  or  taxing. 

"God  intended  this  cention  only  for  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  her  son,  that  Christ  might  be  born  where 
he  should."— Joteph  Halt. 

Cem'-sdr,  *.  [Lat.  censor,  from  censeo  =  to 
rate.] 

1.  A  public  officer  or  magistrate  in  Rome, 
whose  business  was  to  register  the  effects  of 
the  citizens,  to  impose  taxes  according  to  the 


property  held  by  each  man,  and  to  superin- 
tend the  manners  of  the  citizens,  with  power 
to  inflict  punishments  for  breaches  of  morality. 

"...  that  he  was  also  branded  by  the  cenion."— 
LmHi :  Or»d.  Early  Roman  Mitt.  (ls4s£  oh.  xil,  pt  lit. 

J37,  vol.  tl,  p.  17L 

2.  One   whose   duty  it  Is  to  inspect  and 
examine  books,  plays,  4c.,  before  they  are 
published,  to  secure  that  they  shall  contain 
nothing  to  offend  against  public  morality  or 
decency  ;  an  inspector  of  the  public  press. 

3.  Any  person  who  takes  on  himself  the  duty 
or  part  of  a  critic. 

4.  A  public  officer  in  the  older  Universities, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  "  unattached  " 
students.     At  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  there 
are  two  of  the  Fellows  who  have  charge  of  the 
discipline,  and   are   called  respectively  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Censor. 

*  ee'n'-Sor-e'ss,  s.      [Eng.  censor  ;  -tag.}     A 
female  censor. 

"  I  am  to  pass  (or  a  centorezt  now."— Had.  VArblca  • 
Diary,  i.  157. 

1 5  e  n-sbr'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  censartus  =  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  censor.] 

1.  The  same  as  CENSORIAL. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  antiquity  of  these 
censirial  records,  they  could  not  have  been  handed 
down  in  centoriil  families  before  the  year  443  B.C. "— 
Lewit:  Oreo.  Early  Raman  ffitt.  (ISii),  ch.  v.  J  13, 
vol.  i  p.  174. 

2.  Censorious,  given  to  censure  or  captions 
criticism. 

"  The  moral  gravity  and  the  rrntorlat  declamation  of 
Juvenal."— T.  Warton :  JJittory  of  £nglitli  Poetry,  iv.  6. 

cen-sbV-I-an,  a.  [Lat.  censorius.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  censor  or  his  duties. 

"The  Star-chamber  had  the  eentorian  power  for 
offences,  vnder  the  decree  of  capitall."— Bacon :  Henry 
VII..  p.  «4 

t  9^n-s6  r-I-ofis,  a.  [Lai  censorius.]  Given 
to  censuring  or  captious  criticism,  severe. 

IT  It  was  frequently  used  with  of  or  on  (or 
upon)  before  the  thing  censured. 

"  A  dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  eentoriout 
of  his  neighbours. '  —  WatU:  On  the  Mind. 

*  fen-sbV-I-oiis^ly',  adv.    [Eng.  censorious ; 
-ly.]    In  a  censorious  manner,  with  severity. 

"...  speak  arrogantly  and  eentortoutly  both  of  God 
and  men.  —  Boyle:  Work*,  it  304, 

ee'n-sdr'-I-ous-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  censorious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  censorious ;  a 
disposition  to  censure  or  find  fault.  (Tillotson.) 

cen'-sor-llke,  a.  [Eng.  censor;  like.]  Inclined 
to  censoriousness,  severe.  (Cotgrave.) 

9^n  -sor-ship,  s.    [Eng.  censor ;  -ship. 

1.  The  office  of  a  censor. 

"The  establishment  of  the  censnrsMp  is  referred  to 
the  year  4W  B.C."— Lewit :  CretL  Early  Roman  Hat. 
(1855),  ch.  V.  j  2,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

2.  The  period  during  which  the  office  of 
censor  was  held  by  any  particular  person. 

"  It  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  centnrtHip  of  Clau- 
dius."— Browne :  Vulgar  Erroun. 

3.  The  office  or  position  of  a  censor  in  a 
university. 

4.  Power  or  practice  of  superintending,  re- 
vising, authorising,  or  otherwise  influencing 
the  printed  literature  of  a  country,  especially 
that  which  is  periodical  and  political. 

*  cen'-su-al  (s  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  centuaUt  = 
of  or  belonging  to  a  census.]    Relating  to  or 
containing  a  census. 

"He  seut  commissioners  into  all  the  several  counties 
of  the  whole  realm,  who  took  an  exact  survey,  and 
described  in  a  cemtual  roll  or  book,  all  the  lauds, 
titles,  and  tenures,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom." — 
Temple :  Jntroduct.  to  the  Uixt.  of  Eng.,  p.  255. 

c$n'-su-ra-ble  (s  as  sb),  a.  [Enf.  <xn- 
sur(e);  -able.]  Deserving  of  censure,  blam- 
able,  blameworthy. 

"  Many  resolutions  taken  in  council  were  justly 
centuraUe."— Burton  :  UM.  Om  Time,  an.  171L 

*  9en'-su-ra-ble-nSss  (s  as  th),  «.    [Eng. 
censuraiite;     -ness.\      The    quality    of   being 
censurable ;  blamableness. 

"  This,  and  divers  others,  are  alike  in  their  censur- 
abienrt,  by  the  unskilful,  be  it  divinity,  physick, 
poetry,  Ac.  —  ffhitlock  :  Manner*  of  the  Enylith. 

cen'-8U-ra-biy  (s  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  cen- 
surab(le);°  -/j/.]  In  a  censurable  or  blame- 
worthy manner. 

£&n  -sure  (s  as  sh)  (1),  s.  [Fr.  censure;  Lat 
censum  =  a  setting  a  value  on,  an  opinion ; 
censeo  =  to  value,  to  form  an  opinion.] 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  judgment  or  opinion  which  might  be 
either  favourable  or  unfavourable. 

"  Madam,  the  king  Is  old  enough  himself 
To  Rive  hi*  ceniu.ru." 

Bhakttp.  :  t  Henry  VI.,  L  *. 

*  2.  A  Judicial  sentence. 

"To  jmu,  lord  governoar. 
Bem&ins  the  centure  of  this  hellish  villain.* 

Shaketp.  :  Othello.  T.  t 

+  3.  Revision,  recension  of  the  text  of  a 
book.  (Hallam.) 

t  4.  A  spiritual  punishment  inflicted  by  an 
ecclesiastical  court. 

"  Upon  the  nnsnccessfulnessof  milder  medicament!, 
use  that  stronger  physick,  the  ceniurei  of  the  church!* 
— Hammond. 

5.  Blame,  reprimand,  reproach. 

"  Tour  smooth  enlogium  to  one  crown  address 'd 
Seem*  to  imply  a  centure  on  the  rest" 

Coteper  :  Table  Till*. 

IL  Old  Law :  A  custom  in  certain  manors, 
nnder  which  all  under  sixteen  years  of  ago 
were  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  their  lord,  to 
pay  twopence  per  head,  and  a  penny  per 
annum  ever  after,  as  cert-money,  or  commoa 

fine.      [C'KKT-MONKY.] 

*  $en-sure  (2),  «.    [CENSER.] 
cen'-snre  (s  as  sh),  v.t.  &  f.    [CENSURE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  give  a  judgment  or  opinion 
regarding  anything  without  its  bring  implied 
that  this  award  was  unfavourable. 

"  Hi*  voyage  was  variously  centured ;  the  Templan 
who  consented  not  to  the  peace,  flouted  thereat  .  .  ." 
—fatter :  The  Bolg  War.  voL  iv.  ch.  1 

U  It  is  not  creditable  to  man's  candour  in 
judging  of  others  that  the  word  cmsitre  in 
process  of  time  became  limited  to  the  pro- 
nouncing of  unfavourable  judgments,  these 
having  from  the  first  been  so  much  more 
numerous  than  favourable  verdicts  that  the 
word  censure  ceased  to  be  applied  to  the  latter 
at  all 

*  2.  To  condemn  judicially,  to  sentence. 

"  Has  cenmr'd  him 

Already,  and,  as  I  henr.  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution." 

Shaketp. :  Meaturefor  ileature.  I  S. 

3.  To  blame,  to  find  fault  with,  to  reprimand. 

"  To  crnture  Homer,  because  it  is  unlike  what  it  was 
never  meant  to  resemble,  ..."  —  Pope :  Bamer'i 
Odyaey,  Postscript 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  form  or  give  an  opinion, 
to  judge  (followed  by  on). 

"  Tin  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  centure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen." 

Shaketp.  :  Tux  Gerv.  of  I'erona,  L  1 

IT  0)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  Itetween  to 
censure,  to  animadvert,  and  to  criticize  : — "  To 
censure  and  animadvert  are  both  personal,  the 
one  direct,  and  the  other  indirect ;  criticim 
is  directed  to  things  and  not  to  persons  only. 
Censuring  consists  in  finding  some  fault  real 
or  supposed  ;  it  refers  mostly  to  the  conduct 
of  individuals.  Animadvert  consists  in  sug- 
gesting some  error  or  impropriety  ;  it  refer* 
mostly  to  matters  of  opinion  or  dispute. 
Criticism  consists  in  minutely  examining  the 
intrinsic  characteristics  and  appreciating  the 
merits  of  each  individually  or  the  whole  col- 
lectively ;  it  refers  to  matters  of  science  and 
learning.  To  censure  requires  no  more  than 
simple  attention ;  its  justice  or  propriety 
often  rests  ou  the  authority  of  the  individual ; 
animadversions  require  to  be  accompanied 
with  reasons.  .  .  .  Criticism,  is  altogether 
argumentative  and  illustrative.  .  .  . 

(2)  He  thus  distinguishes  between  to  cen- 
sure,  to  carp,  and   to    cavil : — "  To    censitrt 
res]>ects  positive  errors,  to  carp  and  can'/  have 
regard  to  what  is  trivial  or  imaginary  ;  the 
former  is  employed  for  errors  in  persons,  the 
latter  for  supposed  defects  hi  things.    Cen- 
svres  are  frequently  necessary  from  those  who 
have    the    authority    to   use   them.    .    .    . 
Carping  and  cavilling  are  resorted  to  only  to 
indulge  til-nature  and  self-conceit.     .    .    ." 

(3)  The  distinction  between  to  accuse  and 
to  censure  is  thus  stated  :— "  To  accuse  is  only 
to  assert  the  guilt  of  another  ;  to  censure  is  to 
take  that  guilt  for  granted.     .    .     .    An  accu- 
sation may  be  false  or  true,  a  censure  mild  0) 
severe." 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  to  blame  and 
to  accuse,  see  BLAME,  v.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

e£n'-sared(sa.ssh),pa.^ar.&a.  [CENSURE, c.] 

cen'-snr-er  (s  as  sh),  s.    [CENSURE,  «.] 
1.  Gen. :  One  who  censures  or  blames. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  J<ftrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect,  genophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del, 
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"  Nay  amongst  Europeans  themselves,  Cicero  hath 
found  many  ccntureri.  —  Boyle :  Worla,  ii.  2»9. 

*  2.  Spec. :  A  censor.  (Speed  ;  Hist.  Grt. 
Brit.) 

cSn  -sur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  tc  «.    [CENSURE,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  blaming  or  re- 
proaching ;  censure. 

c£n  -sus,  s.    [Lat  census,  from  censeo  =  to  rate, 
^o  value.)    The  act  of  taking  the  numbers  and 
other  statistics  of  the  population  of  any  dis- 
trict or  country,  or  of  the  members  of  any 
class  or  denomination. 

"  .  from  the  account  of  the  Roman  centut, . .  ."— 
Bmnei:  Scrrm.,  p.  107. 

1.  In  Ancient  Rome:  The  Census  was  es- 
tablished at  Rome  by  Servius,  and  was  held 
every  five  years  in  the  Campus  Martins.  Every 
Roman  citizen  was  obliged,  on  oath,  to  give 
in  a  statement  of  his  own  name  and  age,  of 
the  names  and  ages  of  his   wife,  children, 
•laves,  and  freedmen,  if  he  had  any.     The 
punishment  for  a  false  return  was  that  the 
person's  goods  should  be  confiscated,  and  he 
himself  scourged  and  sold  for  a  slave.    Tax- 
ation depended  upon  the  results  of  the  Census. 

2.  In  the  United  States :  The  first  Census  in 
the   United  States  was  taken  in  1790,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  repeated  regularly  every 
ten  years.    In  Great  Britain  the  first  Census 
was  taken  in  1801,  and  in  Ireland  in  1813. 
They  have  been  repeated  every  ten  years  since. 

census-paper,  *.  A  ruled  paper  left 
with  the  householder,  or  head  of  the  family, 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  necessary  particulars, 
aii<l  handed  back  to  the  enumerator  when 
called  for. 

cent  (1),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Lat.  centum  =  a 
hundred.  It  is  generally  a  part  of  a  combina- 
tion or  phrase,  as  five  per  cent.  =  five  by  the 
hundred.  In  "  cent  per  cent,"  however,  it  is  a 
separate  word.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hundred. 

"  And  broght  with  hem  many  stout  erne 

Of  greet  lordytiges."  Octavian,  1468. 

The  demon  m-ikes  his  full  descent 
In  one  abundant  shower  of  cpmt  i>er  cent." 

Pope:  Moral.  £ttayi,  iii.  372. 
1L  Technically: 

1.  A  coin,  made  of  copper  or  copper  and 
nickel,  in  circulation  in  the  United  States.    It 
is  of  the  value  of  ten  mills  or  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  dollar,  and  about  equal  to  a  half- 
penny English. 

2.  A  gnme  at  cards,  resembling  piequet,  so 
called  ill-cause,  one  hundred  was  the  winning 
number. 

•  cent  (2),  ».    [SCENT.] 

•$en'-tage,  «.  [Eng.  cent;  •age.']  Rate  by 
tlie  hundred  ;  rate  of  interest  or  commission 
(only  now  used  in  the  compound  per-centage). 

t  gent  -al,  s.  fLat.  centum  —  a  hundred.]  A 
weight  of  100  Ibs.  avoirdupois,  in  use  for  corn 
at  Liverpool.  [QUINTAL.] 

"A  Council  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  was  held  yesterday,  at  which  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  reninl  weight  of  loo  Ib.  as  the  standard 
was  adopted,  toother  with  one  memorialising  the  Hoard 
of  Tradi  to  duly  verify  the  r 
denomination  and  provide  a  s 
weight. "— D'tily  Item,  Nov.  8. 1878. 

C gn'-taur,  *  cSn'-tanre,  9611  tau  rug, «. 
[Lat.  centaurus;  Or.  Kc'iravpot  (kentauros). ] 

1.  Mi/thol.  :  A  mythical  creature,  half  man, 
half  horse,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  union 
of  Ixion  and  a  Cloud  :    the   most  celebrated 
was  Chiron.     They  inhabited  Thessaly,  and 
were  also  called  Hippocentaurs. 

"  And  of  the  bloodie  feast,  which  sent  away 
So  many  Centaurei  drunken  soules  to  hell" 

Speruer:  F.  Q..  IV.  1.  S3, 

2.  Astron.  :  A  constellation  in  the  Southern 
Hemi.tphere. 

C.e'n-tau'-rc-a, «.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  teevravpeia 
(kciitaureia)  -'  relating  to  a  centaur  ;  so  called 
from  some  confusion  with  centaury  (q.v.).] 

Hot. :  An  extensive  genus  of  Composite 
plants,  comprising  l>oth  arinual  and  perennial, 
herbaceous,  or  half-shrubby  plants,  some  of 
them  common  weeds,  as  Centaurea  nigra,  the 
Knapweed  of  our  pastures,  while  a  certain 
number  are  esteemed  border  flowers.  Of  the 
annual  species  one  of  the  most  remaikaMe  is 
C.  americnnus,  or  Piectocephalus  aviericiiinu  of 


censuring— centfmete* 

some  authors,  which  has  a  stout  erect  stem 
four  to  five  feet  high,  oblong  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  very  large  capitules  of  a  lilac- 
purple  tint  The  best  known  in  England  is 
the  Common  Corn-bottle,  C.  cyanus.  [CORN- 
BOTTLE.]  Centaurea  Calcitrapa  was  once  used 
as  a  febrifuge. 

cen'-taur-ess,  s.  [Eng.  centaur;  -ess.]  A 
female  centaur. 

cen-taur-I-e'-8B,  *.  pi.  [Low  Lat  centaurea 
(q.v.) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun0,  -iece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants',  tribe 
Cynarese. 

*  <jen -tau-iize,   v.i.     |Eng.  centaur;  -ize.] 
To  be  or  act  like  a  centaur;  hence,  to  be  a 
man  and  act  like  a  brute. 

*  ccn   taur  like,  ".     [Eng.   centaur;  -like.] 
Like  or  resembling  a  centaur.    (Sidney.) 

9en'-tau-ry\  *  9en'-t6r-y,  *  $en'-t6r-ie, 

s.  [Lat.  centaureum ;  Low  Lat.  centaurea ; 
Or.  KfVTavpeiov  (kentaureion),  from  xe'iravpo? 
(kentauros)  =  a  Centaur,  the  plant  being  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Chiron  the  Centaur.  ] 
IT  Popular  name  of  some  English  plants 
belonging  to  the  Gentianacese  :  (1)  Chloraper- 
foliata,  (2)  Centaurea  nigra;  Little  I'entaury : 
Erythrcea  Centauriiim ;  More  Centaury  :  1  he 
same  as  Great  Centaiiry  (q.v.)  ;  Sea  Centaury: 
Erythrcea  littfiralis  (Scotch) ;  Small  Centaury : 
The  same  as  Little  Centaury  (q.v.);  Yellow 
Centaury:  Chlora  perfoliata  (Britten  it  Hol- 
land) ;  American  Centaury  :  The  English  name 
for  the  genus  Sabbatia,  of  the  gentian  order. 

fen-te-nar'-I-an,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  centenarius 
=  of  a  hundred."] 

*  L  As  adj-. :  Of  or  relating  to  a  hundred. 
H.  As  siibst. :  A  person  who  has  attained  to 

the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

t  oen-te-nap'-I-an-lism,  s.  [Eng.  centena- 
rian; -ism.]  The  act  or  state  of  attaining  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years. 

"  Putting  aside,  however,  the  questionable  legends 
of  centenarianism,  .  .  ." — Echo,  Aug.  15,  1871. 

*  9e'n-te-nar'-I-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  centenarius.] 
Of  or  relating  to  a  hundred.    (Ash.) 

cfcn-te'-nar-y,  9en'-ten-a-ry,  9en-ten'- 

ar-y,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  centenarius.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Relating  to  a  hundred  ;  consisting  of  a 
hundred. 

2.  Recurring  once  in  every  hundred  years. 

"  Centennary  solemnities,  which  returned  but  once 
In  a  hundred  years."— Fuller. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  aggregate  of  a  hundred  years ;   a 
century. 

"In  every  centenary  of  years  from  the  creation, 
some  small  abatement  should  have  been  made."— 

llHketuill  :  On  Providence. 

2.  The  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  any  event 
*9en'-ten9e,  s.    [SENTENCE.] 

9<£n-te'n'-I-er,  *.  [Fr.  centenier,  from  Lat. 
centenarius.] 

*  1.  A  centurion. 

"They  are  an  hundred,  chosen  out  of  every  town 
aim  village,  and  thereon  wore  termed  centeniert  or 
ceuturi.iua."— Time'i  tore  HOUK,  \>.  19. 

2.  An  honorary  police-officer  in  Jersey, 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  every  three  years, 
an  I  ranking  next  to  the  constable,  who  per- 
forms the  duties  of  an  English  mayor. 
9611  ton'  ni  al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  centennis; 
from  centum=  a  hundred,  and  <mnns  =  a  year.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  centenary,  or  hundredth 
anniversary. 

"  Her  centennial  day."     Maion :  Pomu. 

2.  Recurring  once  in  a  hundred  years. 

ceV-ter-ing,  s.  [Eng.  center;  -ing.]  The 
temporary  woodwork  or  framing  on  which  any 
arch  or  vaulted  work  is  constructed.  Also 
called  a  CENTRK  (q.v.). 

9011  tes  I  mnl,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  cent'simal ;  Lat. 
centesimua  =£*  hundredth  ;  centum  =  a  hun- 
dred.] 

A.  As  adj. :.  Hundredth,  by  the  hundred, 
per  cent. 


*  B.  As  subst. :  A  hundredth  part.     [CEK- 

TESM.l 

"  The  neglect  of  a  few  centesimal*  in  the  side  of  the 
cube,  would  bring  it  to  an  equality  with  the  cube  of  a 
foot"— Arbuthnat:  OnCoint. 

*  9en-tes'-i-mate,  v.i.      [Lat.  centesimattts, 
pa.  par.  of  centesimo  =  to    pick   out  every 
hundredth  man ;  centum  =  a  hundred.]    To 
inflict  the  punishment  of  centesimation. 

"  Elsewhere  we  decimate,  or  even  centetimate :  her* 
we  are  all  children  of  Bhadamanthus."— D«  Quincey : 
Catuutrf. 

*  cen-tes-i-ma'-tion,  s.     [Lat  centesimo  = 

to  pick  out  every  hundredth  person ;  centesimus 
=  of  or  pertaining  to  a  hundred ;  centum  =  a 
hundred.] 

Milit. :  A  mode  of  punishment  for  mutiny  or 
wholesale  desertion,  in  which  every  hundredth 
man  was  selected  for  punishment 

*  9en'-te'sm,  «.      [Lat.  centesima  (pars)  =  the 
hundredth  (part);  centum  =  a  hundred.]    A 
hundredth  part  or  fraction.    (Bailey.) 

cen-te -tes,  s.  [G.  (teirirrfc  (kentetes)  =  on« 
who  pierces.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Centetidse.  The  nose  is  1-irge 
and  proboscis-like,  the  body  covered  with  hnir 
intermingled  with  short  prickles  as  in  the 
hedgehogs,  but  they  cannot  like  the  latter 
animals  roll  themselves  into  a  balL  They  are 
found  in  Madagascar. 

95n-te'-tt-d»,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.cente<(es) 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  mammals,  order  Insoct- 
ivora.  Genera  :  Centetes,  Solenodon,  and  Gyw- 
nura.  Found  in  Madagascar,  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  and  Cuba. 

*  cent'-grave,  s.    [Lat.  centum  =  a  Inndred, 
and  Ger.  graf  •=  ruler,  master.]     [REEVE.]    A 
lord  or  ruler  of  a  hundred. 

"He  was  (per  emineutiam),  called  the  Centyraveot 
Lord  of  the  Hundred. "—Selaen  :  Lava  of  KngL,  pt  L, 
ch.  25. 

9en'-ti,  in.  comp.    fLat.  centum.]    A  hundred. 

*  9cn-ti-9ip'-i-tous,  a.     [Lat.  centiceps 
(genit.  centicipitis)=: hundred-headed  :  centum 
=  a  hundred  ;  caput  =  a  head,  and  Eng.  surf. 
-OKU.]     Having  a  hundred  heads  ;   hundrod- 
headed.    (Smart.) 

*  9en-tif -id-ous,  a.    [Lat.  centum  =  a  hun- 
dred ;  flndo  •=  to  cut,  to  divide,  and  Eng.  sutr. 
-ous.]    Divided  into  a  hundred  parts.    (Smart.) 

cen-tI-I6'-li-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  centifolius  = 
hundred-leaved  :  centum  =  a  hundred  ;  folium 
a  leaf.]  Having  a  hundred  leaves.  (Johnson  ) 

9&n -ti-grade,  a.  [Fr.  centigrade,  from  I^it. 
centum  =  a  hundred,  and  gradus  =  a  step,  • 
degree.]  Divided  into  a  hundred  degrees. 

centigrade  thermometer,  s.    A  <  her- 


point  (=  212'  Fahrenheit)  100°.  [THERMO- 
METER. ] 

cen'-tl-gram,   eSn'-ti-gramme, «.    [Fr. 

centigramme :  cent  =  a  hundred ;  gramme  =  a 
grain  ;  from  Lat.  centum  =  a  hundred,  and 
gramma=a.  grain.]  [GRAM,  GRAMME.]  A  mea- 
sure of  weight,  being  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
gramme,  and  equal  to  '15433  of  a  grain  troy, 
or  '16924  of  a  grain  avoirdupois. 

9en'-tl-li-ter,  9Sn  -tl-li-tre,  s.  [Fr.  cen- 
tilitre: cent  =  ;\  hundred  ;  litre  =  a  measure 
of  capacity  or  volume.]  A  measure  of  capacity 
or  volume,  being  the  hundredth  part  of  a  litre, 
or  a  little  more  than  six-tenths  of  a  cubic  inch. 

*  9en-til'-i-quy  (qny  as  kwy),  *.  [Lat. 
centum  =  a  hundred  ;  loquor  =  to  speak.]  A 
work  composed  by  Ptolemy,  and  so  called 
from  its  consisting  of  a  hundred  aphorisms  or 
sayings. 

"  Ptolometu,  In  his  centiloquy,—  attributes  all  tliesa 
symptoms  which  are  in  melancholy  men  to  celestial 
Influences."— Burton :  Anot.  of  MA.  p.  189. 

9en-ti'me,  *.  [O.  Fr.  centime ;  Fr.  centime, 
from  Lat.  centesimus  =  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
hundred,  hundredth.]  A  small  French  copper 
coin,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  franc. 

9cn  tim  e-ter,  9en  -ti-me-tre,  s.     [Fr. 

centimetre,  from  Lat.  centum  =  hundred,  and 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ce,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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tnelrum  =  a  measure.]  A  French  measure  of 
length,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  metre,  that  is 
rather  more  than  '39  of  an  inch. 

"The  Units  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
have  recommended  tliat  all  specifications  »ha-l  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Centimetre,  the  Gramme,  aud  the  Second. 
The  system  of  units  derived  from  tbt-se  as  the  funda- 
mental unit*  la  called  the  C.  6.  S.  system,  and  the 
units  of  the  system  are  called  the  C.  O.  8.  units."— 
£*.-rett :  The  C.  U.  H  Hi/item  of  Unitt  (ed.  1--75).  en.  ii. 
p.  10. 

centimetre-nine,  s.    [METRE-SEVEN.] 

*  ^en'-ti  nel,  *.    [SENTINEL.] 

*  een-tin-er,  s.    [CENTEXIER.] 

cen  -ti-node,  »  9en'-ti-no-dy,  «.  [Fr. 
centlnode;  O.  Fr.  centinodie:  Lat.  centum  — a. 
hundred  ;  nodus  =  a  knot.]  A  kind  of  grass 
of  the  genus  Illicebruin,  a  purslane-like  plant ; 
knotweed. 

1 9§n -tl-ped,  cen'-ti-pede,  s.  [Fr.  centi- 
pede ;  Lat.  centipeda  =  hundred-footed  ;  from 
centum  =  a  hundred,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a 
foot] 

Zool.  :  An  articulated  animal  haying,  in  the 
popular  estimation,  100  feet,  but  scientific  men 
do  not  guarantee  the  number.  It  is  opposed 
to  a  millepede,  i.e.,  an  animal  with  1,000  feet, 
a  number  no  more  guaranteed  than  the  former. 
The  real  distinction  between  them  is  that  the 
Centipedes  have  only  one  pair  of  legs  from 
each  ring  or  "  somite  "  of  the  body,  while  in 
the  Millepedes  there  are  to  each  somite,  except 
the  anterior  five  or  six,  two  pairs.  The  Centi- 
pedes constitute  the  order  Chilipoda,  of  the 
class  Myriapoda  (q.  v. ).  The  feet  are  generally 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pairs,  and  the  joints  of 
the  antennae  not  less  than  fourteen. 

•oSn-tip'-e'-dal,  a.  [Lat.  centum  =  hun- 
dred ;  pedalis  =  of  u  foot  long,  from  pes  (genit. 
pedis)  =  a  foot]  Of  a  hundred  feet  in  length. 

*  cen'-tl-pee,  s.  The  same  as  CENTIPEDE  (q.v.). 

Cen  t-ner,  s.  [Ger.  centner  =  a  hundred- 
weight ;  from  Lat.  centenaries  =  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  hundred  ;  centum  =  a  hundred.] 

1.  A  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  used  in 
Borne  parts  of  England  and  Germany. 

"The  Liverpool  com  measure  of  l<x>lb.,  called  a 
centner,  he  [iruposes  as  the  unit  of  measure."— Stan- 
dard, March  30,  188L 

2.  A  weight  of  a  drachm,  divided  into  a 
hundred  equal  parts. 

*  9<jn  -t  6,  *  cen  tone  (or  as  9hen-to'-ne), 

*.  |  Lnt.  cento  =.  a  garment  made  up  of  several 
pieces  joined  together  ;  patchwork.] 

1.  A  composition  consisting  of  verses  or 
passages  from  different  authors  arranged  in  a 
new  order. 


*  Centonet  are  pieces  of  cloth  of  divers  colours.  .  .  . 
t  is  a  poem  patched  out  of  other  poems 
by  aid  of  verses."—/,.  Vine*:  Augiatinet  City  of  God. 


Metaphorically  it 
ly  aid  of  verses.  "- 
bk.  17,  c.  15,  note. 
Ii  Becoming  at  length  naturalised  in  our 
tongue,  it  dropped  the  Latin  plural  centones 
and  took  the  English  one  centos  in  its  room. 
(Trench :  On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  28.) 
*  From  different  nations  next  the  cental  crowd." 
Cambridge  Scribltriad,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Music :  An  opera  or  musical  composition 
made  up  of  selections  from  other  pieces ;  a 
musical  medley. 

*  cen-tdc'-u-la-ted,  a.      [Lat.  centum  =  a 
hundred  ;  oculatus  •=•  having  eyes,  from  oeulus 
=  an  eye.]    Having  a  hundred  eyes. 

*  C.en'-t6n-i§m,  s.    [Lat  cento  (genit.  centonis) 
and  Bug.  suff.  -ism.]    The  act  or  art  of  making 
up  a  eonptMtttOB  from  selections  oat  of  other 
authors  ;  compilation. 

cSn'-tral,  a.    [Lat.  central™  —  pertaining  to 
the  centre,  from  centrum  =  the  centre.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  centre,  containing  the 
centre. 

2.  Situated  in  or  at  the  centre. 

"Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert  .  .  .  fell.* 

Wordtmrth  :  ficurtion,  bk.  Till. 

central  artery,  *. 

nat. :  That  which,  given  off  by  the  oph- 
thalmic, insinuates  itself  into  the  optic  nerve 
in  its  passage  to  the  retina, 

central-eclipse,  ». 

Astron. :  A  central-eclipse  is  when  the  cen- 
tres of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  affected, 
exactly  coincide,  or  are  directly  in  a  line  with 
the  spectator. 


central-fire,  s.  &  a. 

*  1.  As  substantive : 

Alchemy :  The  fire  which  alchemist*  for- 
merly imagined  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  the  fumes  and  vapours  of  which,  as 
they  supposed,  made  the  metals  and  minerals. 

2.  As  adjective  : 

Gunmaking :  Constructed  for  the  use  of 
centre-fire  'cartridges.  [CENTRE-FIRE.] 

central  forces,  «.  pi. 

Mech. :  The  two  antagonistic  forces  (centri- 
fugal and  centrijietal)  by  whose  united  action 
bodies  are  caused  to  revolve  round  a  central 
point. 

9en'-tral-Ism,  ».  [Eng.  central ;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  centralization  (q.v.). 

t  cen -tral-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  central ; -is*.]  One 
in  favour  of  the  policy  of  centralization. 

*  cen-tral'-I-ty,  s.     [Low  Lat.  centralitas; 
centralis  =  pertaining  to  a  centre  ;  centrum  — 
a  centre.]      The  state    or  quality  of  being 
central. 

"An  actual  crntrality,  though  as  low  as  next  to 
nothing.'  —More  :  .Votes  upon  Ptychotoia,  j>.  3**. 

cen-tral-iz-a'-tion,  oen-trol-is-a'-tion, 

«.    [Eng.  centralize) ;  -ation.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  making  central. 

2.  Political :  The  system  or  policy  of  car- 
rying on  all  Government  at  one  central  spot 
instead  of  locally.     [CENTRALISM.] 

9en  -tral  Ize,  9&n'-tral-ise,  v.t.  [Eng. 
central';  -ize.] 

1.  Gen. :  To  make  central,  to  bring  to  a 
centre. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  concentrate  in  some  particular 
part,  as  an  actual  or  conventional  centre  : 
(generally  applied  to  the  process  by  which  the 
municipal  or  local  administration  of  a  country 
is  overridden  by  the  administration  of  the 
court  or  capital). 

"...  his  attempt  to  centralize  the  power  of  the 
government.' — P 'inlay  :  Greek  Devolution,  bk_v.,  ch.  iv. 

cSn- tral -las'- Site,  s.  [From  Gr.  tcfvrpov 
(Icentron)  =  a  sharp  point,  a  centre,  and 
oAAao-o-w  (alkisso)  =  to  change.] 

M in. :  A  white  or  yellowish-white  pearly 
mineral  found  near  Black  Rock,  at  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Compos.:  Silica, 58'SG  ;  alumina,  1'4 ; 
magnesia,  0'16  ;  lime,  27-92  ;  potassa,  0'59  ; 
water,  11 -42.  (Dana.) 

cen'-tral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  central;  -ly.]  As 
regards"  the  centre  ;  in  a  central  manner. 

9§n-tran'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  Kfvrpov  (kentron)  =  a 
spur;  <LvO<K  (anthos)  —  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  Spurred  Valerian,  a  Fmall  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Valerianacesp,  much  used 
for  borders  in  gardens.  Centraulhus  rubf.r 
grows  in  the  South  of  England  apparently  but 
not  really  wild.  It  comes  from  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 

*  9en-tra'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  centrum= a  centre.] 
A  tendency  to  approach  the  centre. 

"  What  needs  that  numerous  clos'd  centrntion 
Like  wastefull  baud  ytost  with  boisterous  inunda- 
tion t "  More :  Hong  of  the  SouL 

9en'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  cen'-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
centre;  Sp.  &  Ital.  centra;  Lat.  centrum;  Gr. 
Ktvrpov  (kentron)  =  a  prick,  a  goad,  a  centre  ; 
Ktirrtu  (kenteu)  —  to  prick,  to  goad.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  middle  point,  that  point  from  which 
all  points  on  the  circumference  of  any  circle, 
realor  imaginary, areequally distant  [II I.  (3)  ] 

"Thiserthe  .  .  .  hath  hi*  cmtre  aftre  the  l»we  of 
kinde."— Cower,  iii.  «. 

(2)  The  middle  portion  of  anything. 

"The  market-place,  the  middle  centre  of  this  coned 
town."— Snaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  U.  i 

(3)  A  point  of  concentration  ;  the  point  to 
which  all  things  converge. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  point  on  which  men's  thoughts  or 
minds  are  concentrated  ;  the  principal  point. 

"The  centre  of  the  diplomatic  difficulty  .  .  ."— 
Timn.  Nov.  13,  1876. 

*  (2)  The  earth. 

"The  heav'ns  themselves,  the  planeta,  and  this  centre, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place." 

:  Troilia  t  Crnada,  L  \ 


•  (3)  The  soul. 

"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth.* 

Shatap. :  Somett.  1M,  t 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom.,  Nat.  Phil.,  <tc.:  [1. 1.] 

2.  Mech. :  One  of  two  conical  steel  pins  on 
a  lathe,  on  which  the  body  to  be  turned  IB 
fixed  and  revolves. 

3.  Building: 

(1)  Any  timber  frame,  or  set  of  frames,  for 


CENTRE  OF  AN  ARCH. 

supporting  the  archstones  of  a  bridge  during 
the  construction  of  an  arch.  (Weale.) 

(2)  PL  centres :  The  length  of  timber  dis- 
posed in  a  certain  way  by  the  process  called 
centering  (q.v.). 

4.  Turnery  (pi.  centres):  The  two  cones 
with  their  axes  horizontally  posited  for  sus- 
taining the  body  while  it  is  turned.  (H'tale.) 

ILL  Compound  Terms : 

(1)  Centre  of  a  bastion : 

Mil. :  A  point  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge  of 
the  bastion,  whence  the  capital  line  com- 
mences ;  it  is  generally  at  the  inner  polygon 
of  the  figure.  (James.) 

(2)  Centre  of  a  battalion  on  parade : 

Mil. :  The  middle,  where  an  interval  is  left 
for  the  colours.  (James.) 

(3)  Centre  of  a  circle : 

Geom. :  A  point  within  a  circle,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  it  to 
the  circumference  are  equal  to  one  another. 

(4)  Centre  of  a  conic  section  : 

Geom. :  The  point  which  bisects  any  diame- 
ter, or  the  point  in  which  all  the  diameters 
intersect  each  other.  [Nos.  7  &  11.] 

(3)  Centre  of  a  curve  of  the  higher  kind  : 

Geom. :  The  place  where  two  diameters  meet. 

(6)  Centre  of  a  dial :  That  part  where  the 
gnomon  or  style,  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  earth,  intersects  the  plane  of  the  diaL 
(Weale.) 

(!)  Centre  of  a  hyperbola  : 

Conic  Sect. :  The  point  of  bisection  of  a 
straight  line  joining  the  foci. 

(8)  Centre  of  a  regular  polygon  : 

Geom. :  A  point  so  situated  that  the  straight 
line  drawn  from  it  to  the  several  angles  of  the 
polygon  are  equal  to  one  another. 

(9)  Centre  of  a  sphere : 

Geom. :  A  point  within  a  sphere,  so  situated 
that  all  the  radii  running  from  it  to  t'.ie  cir- 
cumference of  the  sphere  are  equal  to  each 
other.  It  is  the  centre  also  of  every  great 
circle  of  the  sphere. 

(10)  Centre  of  a  square : 

Geom.  :  A  point  so  situated  that  straight 
lines  drawn  Irom  it  to  the  seven;!  angular 
points  of  the  square  are  equal  to  each  ether. 

(11)  Centre  of  an  ellipse  : 

Conic  Sect.  :  The  point  of  bisection  of  3 
straight  line  joining  the  foci  of  an  ellipse. 
[No.  4.] 

(12)  Centre  of  attack  : 

Mil. :  An  attack  carried  upon  a  capital  In 
the  middle,  which  generally  leads  to  the  Iiaif 
moon.  The  term  is  used  when  works  with  a 
considerable  front  upon  three  capitals  are  used 
in  besieging  a  place.  (James.) 

(13)  Centre  of  attraction : 

Kat.  Phil. :  The  point  to  which  bodies  tend 
through  the  attraction  of  gravity. 

IT  The  strength  of  a  centre,  called  also  the 
absolute  force  of  a  centre  of  attraction  :  The  in- 
tensity of  force  at  unit  distance.  Attraction 
being  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
the  strength  of  a  centre  of  attraction  is  =-££ 
L  standingfor length, amlTfortime.  (Ererett: 
The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ed.  1875,  ch.  i., 
p.  6.) 


b6il.  b6y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
•Clan,  -tian-sixaa.     -tion,  -siou-shun;  -tion, -sion  —  zfcun.     -cioas,  -tioas,  -aious  -  saas.     -ble,  -tre,  ic.  —  bel,  ter* 
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centre-centrifugal 


(14)  Centre  »f  buoyancy : 
Ship-building:  The  same  as  Centra,  of  dis- 
placement (q.v.Jt 

(15)  Centre  efctvUy  : 

Ship-building:  The  same  as  Centre  of  dit- 
plactmf.nl  (<(. v.). 

(16)  Centre  of  conversion  : 

Nat.  Phtt. :  A  poiut  In  a  body  about  which 
it  tends  to  torn,  or  turns  when  struck  by  an- 
other body. 

(17)  Centre  <tf  displacement : 

Ship-building :  The  mean  centre  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  vessel  immersed  in  the  water.  It 
is  called  also  the  Centre  of  cavity,  immersion, 
or  buoyancy. 

(18)  Centre  of  equilibrium  in  a  series  of  con- 
nected bodies : 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  point  so  situated  that  if  it  be 
supported  the  whole  series  of  bodies  will  re- 
main at  rest 

(19)  Centre  of  forces  : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  point  of  application  of  a 
number  of  forces  where  they  can  be  counter- 
acted by  a  single  force. 

(20)  Centre  of  friction  : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  point  around  which  any- 
thing gyrates. 

(21)  Centre  of  gravity  : 

Nat.  Phil :  A  point  in  any  material  body  or 
system  of  particles  rigidly  connected  which  is 
so  situated  that  if  it  be  supported  or  fixed  the 
body  will  remain  at  rest  whatever  be  the  posi- 
tion which  the  body  itself  may  occupy  at  the 
time. 

(22)  Centre  qf  gyration : 

Gevm. :  The  point  at  which,  if  the  whole 
matter  in  the  body  were  collected,  given  forces 
would  produce  the  same  angular  velocity  of 
rotation  in  a  given  time  as  they  would  do  if 
the  particles  of  the  body  were  distributed  in 
their  proper  places.  (Pen.  Cyd.) 

(23)  Centre  of  immersion : 
Skip-building:  The  same  as  Centre  of  dis- 
placement (q.v.). 

(24)  Centre  of  inertia : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  same  as  Centre  of  gravity 
(q.v.). 

(25)  Centre  of  magnitude : 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  point  in  a  body  equally  dis- 
tant from  all  its  external  parts. 

(36)  Centre  of  motion  : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  point  which  remains  at  rest 
whi?9  all  the  other  parts  move  about  it 

(5f7)  Centre  of  oscillation : 

Nat.  Phil.,  Pendulum,  <fx.  :  The  point  in 
•which  the  whole  of  the  matter  must  be  col- 
lected that  the  time  of  the  oscillation  may  be 
the  same  as  when  it  is  distributed. 

(28)  Centre  of  percussion  : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  point  at  which  the  force  of 
the  stroke  is  the  greatest  possible. 

(29)  Centre  of  position  : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  same  as  Centre  of  gravity 
(q.v.). 

(30)  Centre  of  pressure : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  point  at  which  the  whole 
amount  of  pressure  may  be  applied  with  the 
same  effect  as  when  it  is  distributed. 

(31)  Centre  of  pressure  in  a  fluid  against  a 
plain: 

Hydrostatics:  A  point  so  situated  that  it 
will  just  sustain  a  force  equal  and  contrary 
to  the  whole  pressure  of  the  fluid. 

(32)  Centre  of  rotation : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The-point  around  which  a  body 
rotates,  the  centre  of  motion  of  a  body. 

(33)  Centre  of  spontaneous  rotation  : 

Nat.  Phil  :  The  centre  around  which  a 
body,  every  part  of  which  is  free  to  move, 
actually  does  so  when  struck  by  a  force  not 
passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

centre-bit,  s. 

Jlfeeft. :  An  instrument  turning  on  a  centre, 
and  having  a  projecting  conical  point.  It  is 
used  for  boring  circular  holes  of  various  dia- 
meters. The  head  of  the  stock  is  pressed 
against  the  breast,  and  the  stock  itself  caused 
to  revolve  swiftly  by  means  of  a  handle. 

centre  board,  s. 

Naut. :  A  board  placed  amldshlp  in  a  well 


which  extends  longitudinally  and  vertically 
through  the  keel,  and  IB  adapted  to  be  lowered 
to  givg  a  deeper  draft,  in  order  to  avoid  lee- 
way and  to  give  the  vessel  greater  stability 
under  press  of  canvas.  It  is  the  old  Dutch 
lee-board  iu  a  central  position.  A  sliding- 
keel.  (Knight.) 

centre-chisel, *. 

Metal. :  A  chisel  used  to  make  a  dent  at 
the  exact  centre,  to  form  a  starting-point  for 
the  drill,  in  drilling  holes  in  metal.  A  pointed 
cold-chisel. 

centre-chuck, «. 

Turning :  A  chuck  which  can  be  screwed 
on  the  mandril  of  a  lathe,  and  has  a  hardened 
steel  core  or  centre  fixed  on  it,  and  also  a 
projecting  arm  or  driver. 

centre-drill,  & 

Turning :  A  small  drill  used  for  making  a 
short  hole  in  the  ends  of  a  shaft  about  to 
be  turned,  for  the  entrance  of  the  lathe- 
centres. 

centre-fire,  s.  k  a.    (See  the  compound). 

Centre-fire  cartridge:  A  cartridge  in  which 
the  fulminate  occupies  an  axial  position, 
instead  of  being  around  the  periphery  of  the 
flanged  capsule. 

centre-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  showing 
the  angle  to  which  a  lathe-centre  should  be 
turned,  and  also  for  accurately  grinding  and 
setting  screw-cutting  tools. 

centre-lathe,  s. 

1.  A  lathe  in  which  the  work  is  supported 
upon  centres  at  each  end  ;  one  on  the  end  of 
the  mandrel  in  the  head-stock,  and  the  other, 
the  back-centre,  on  the  axis  in  the  tail-stock. 
The  latter  is  adjustable. 

2.  A  pole  lathe  ;  a  lathe  in  which  the  work 
is  held  by  centres  projecting  from  two  posts, 
and  is  driven  by  a  band,  which  passes  two  or 
three  times  around  it.    The  band  is  fastened 
at  its  respective  ends  to  a  treadle  beneath  the 
lathe  and  a  spring  bar  above  it    (Knight.) 

centre-line,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  central,  longitudinal,  ver- 
tical section  of  the  hull. 

centre-phonic,  s. 

Acoustics:  The  place  where  the  speaker 
stands  in  making  polysyllabical  and  articu- 
late echoes.  (Weale.) 

centre  phonocamptic,  s. 

Acoustics:  The  place  or  object  which  re- 
turns the  voice.  (Weale.) 

centre-pin,  s.  The  pivot  on  which  the 
needle  oscillates  in  a  mariner's  compass. 

centre-punch, .--. 

Jninery :  A  small  piece  of  steel,  with  a  hard- 
ened point  at  one  end,  used  for  making  a 
small  hole  or  indeut. 

centre-rail,  s. 

Rail.  Engineering :  A  third,  or  middle,  rail 
placed  between  the  ordinary  rails  of  a  track, 
and  used  on  inclined  planes  in  connection 
with  wheels  on  the  locomotive  in  ascending 
or  descending  the  grade.  (Knight.) 

centre-saw,  ».  A  machine  for  splitting 
round  timber  into  bolts,  instead  of  riving  it, 
for  axo  and  pick  handles,  and  heavy  spokes. 
It  has  a  sliding  carriage,  furnished  with 
centre  head-blocks,  upon  which  the  log  is 
placed  ;  and  is  provided  with  a  dial-plate  and 
stops,  by  which  the  log  can  be  spaced  into 
stuff  the  desired  size.  The  centres  can  be 
adjusted  up  or  down,  to  suit  the  work.  Is 
capable  of  splitting  timbers  up  to  20  inches 
in  diameter,  3\  feet  long;  cuts  invariably 
toward  the  centre,  and  is  calculated  for  a  saw 
22  inches  or  less  in  diameter.  (Kniyht.) 

centre-second, «.  A  term  applied  to  a 
watch  or  clock  in  which  the  second-hand  is 
mounted  on  the  central  arbor  and  completes 
its  revolution  in  one  minute.  It  is  more 
easily  read  than  the  ordinary  second-hand 
traversing  in  its  own  small  dial.  (Knight.) 

centre  valve,  s.  A  device  in  gas-works 
intended  to  distribute  the  coal-gas  to  the 
purifiers. 

centre  voile,  ».  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  an  equivalent  sail,  or  that  single  sail  whose 
position  and  magnitude  are  such  as  cause  it 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  wind  when  the  vessel 


is  sailing,  so  that  the  motion  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  which  takes  place  while  the  sails 
have  their  usual  positions.  (Weale.)  It  is 
called  also  relic-point. 

centre-wheel,  s.  The  "  third  wheel "  of 
a  watch  in  some  kinds  of  movements. 

cen'-tre  (tre  as  tcr),  ccn'-tcr,  v.t.  &  i. 
[CENTRE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  in  the  centre. 

I     "  One  foot  he  erntmt,  and  the  other  turned 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure," 
Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  SSS. 

2.  Fig. :  To  collect  or  gather  at  one  point ; 
to  concentrate. 

"  He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over,  and  draw 
in  all  tlnit  wide  air  and  circumference  of  sin  aud  vice, 
and  centre  it  iu  his  own  breast"— South. 

"  But  here  our  hopes  are  central  .  .  ." 
Bemant :  Stantcu  on  the  Death  of  the  Princeu  Char" 
lotte.  5. 

IL  Optics :  To  grind  an  optic  glass  so  that 
the  thickest  part  shall  be  exactly  iu  the  centre. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  be  placed  or  to  stand  in  the 
centre. 

"As  God  in  Heaven 
Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  nil,  so  thoit, 
Centring  receiv'st  from  all  tlu.se  orbs." 

Miltun  :  f.  L..  ix.  10*. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  rest  or  repose  as  a  body  in  a  state  ol 
equilibrium. 

"  Where  there  Is  no  visible  truth  wherein  to  cfntrt, 
errour  is  as  wide  as  men's  fancies,  and  may  wander  It 
eternity." — Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  be  collected  to  one  point,  to  be  con- 
centrated. 

"Speak,  for  he  can.  and  none  so  well  as  he. 
What  treasures  centre,  what  delights,  in  thi-e." 
Coteper  :  7/op> ,  174. 

9on  trcd  (tred  as  tcrcd  or  tcrd).  $6n.'- 

tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CENTRE,  v.] 

•  cSn-trg'-I-t^,  s.    [Eng.  centre ;  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  central ;  ceutrality. 

"  In  every  thing  compost 
Each  part  of  th'  essence  it*  ceifn-i  y 
Keeps  to  itself,  it  shrinks  not  to  a  nullity." 
Uart:  Sony  o/ the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  bk.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  10. 

t  c£n' tro  ment   (tre   as   tor),   s.      [Eng. 
centre ;  -ment.]    The  centre,  the  chief  point. 

11  They  fall  at  once  into  that  stfite  in  which  anothel 
person  Itecomes  to  us  the  very  grist  and  cntt -e  rim  of 
God's  creation."— Curnhill  Magazine;  On  Falling  in 
Lone. 

•con-trio,  *  cSn'-trlck,  * 9cn'-trl-cal, 

a.  &  s.    [Eng.  centime),  and  suff.  -ic,  -ical.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Placed  in  the  centre  ;  central. 
"Some,  that  have  deeper  digg'd  in  mine  than  I, 

Say  where  his  centric*  haiviiiesa  dotu  lie." 

Donne. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  circle  having  the  same 
centre  as  the  eartli. 

"  How  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scrihbl.d  o  cr." 

Millun;  P.  L..  viil.  83. 

*  jen -tri-cal-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  centrical;  -ly.} 
Centrally,  in  the  centre. 

•  9Sn'-trI-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  centrical;  -ness.] 
'Hie  state  or  quality  of  being  central. 

*  cSn-trty'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  centric; -ity.]    The 
same  as  CENTRICALNESS. 

cSn-trlf" -u-gal,  o.    [Fr.  centrifuge,  from  Lat 

centrum  ="the"centre,  tM(\Jugio  =  tody  from.] 

1.  Mech.  :  Having  a  tendency  to  or  causing 

to  recede  from,  the  centre.      [CENTRIFUGAL 

FORCE.] 

"  They  described  an  hyperbola,  by  changing  the  cen- 
tripetal  into  a  centrifugal  force."— Cheyne. 

t  2.  Botany : 

(1)  An  epithet  applied  to  that  kind  of  in- 
florescence, which,  like  the  cyme,  flowers  first 
at  the  end  and  last  at  the  base ;  called  also 
DetermAnate,  Definite,    or    Terminal   inflores- 
cence.   [CENTRIFUGAL  INFLORESCENCE.] 

"  The  expansion  of  the  flowers  is  In  this  case  rrntri- 
fuQal.  that  Is,  from  apex  to  base,  or  from  centre  U> 
circumference."— Bal/our:  Botany  (18M),  {  332. 

(2)  Having  the  radicle  turned  towards  the 
sides  of  the  fruit. 

centrifugal  drill,  *.  A  drill  having  a 
fly-wheel  upon  the  stock,  to  maintain  and 
steady  the  motion  against  the  eti'ect  of  tem- 
porary impediments. 

centrifugal  filter,  s.  A  filter  the 
cylinder  of  which  has  a  porous  or  foraininous 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  09  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


oentrifugally— centropoma 
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periphery,  and  is  very  rapidly  rotated  on  its 
vertical  axis,  so  as  to  drive  off  by  centrifugal 
force  the  liquid  with  which  the  substance  con- 
tained in  the  cylinder  is  saturated. 

centrifugal  force,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  force  which  impels  a  re- 
volving body  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  its  orbit. 

f  Prof.  Airy  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term 
centrifugal  force,  saying  that  there  is  no  force 
in  operation.  He  proposes  to  substitute  the 
expression  "centrifugal  tendency."  —  (Prof. 
Airy  :  Pop.  Astron.,  6th  ed.,  pp.  241-2.) 

centrifugal  gun,  s. 

Mil. :  A  form  of  machine-cannon  in  which 
balls  are  driven  tangentially  from  a  chambered 
disk  rotating  at  great 
gpeed. 

centrifugal  in- 
florescence, s. 

Bot. :  An  inflores- 
cence in  which  the 
terminal  flower  opens 
first  and  the  lateral 
ones  successively 
afterwards.  (Figuier : 
Vegetable  World.) 

centrifugal 
macMne,  ».  CENTRIFUGAL  INFLOR- 

1.  Hydrant. :  A  ma-    ESCENCE — GERANIUM. 
chine     contrived     to 

raise  water  by  means  of  centrifugal  force, 
combined  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

2.  Manufac. :  A  machine  for  drying  yarn, 
cloth,    clothes,    sugar,    &c.,   by   centrifugal 
action.    The  fibre  or  other  material  is  placed 
in  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  reticulated  peri- 
phery of  wire  gauze,  and,  being  rotated  at  a 
rate  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  water  flies  off  by  the  centrifugal 
action,  and  is    collected   by   the   enclosing 
cylinder,  down  which  it  trickles  to  a  dis- 
charge-pipe.   It  is  also  found  useful  in  re- 
moving the  must  from  the  grape  after  crush- 
Ing.     (Knight.) 

centrifugal  pump,  s.     The  same  as 

CENTRIFUGAL.  MACHINE,  1.  Hydraul. 

centrifugal  radicle,  s. 

Bot. :  An  embryonic  radicle  which  is  turned 
away  from  the  centre  of  a  seed. 

centrifugal  sugar,  s.  A  trade-name 
for  sugar  prepared  in  a  centrifugal  machine. 

centrifugal  tendency,  s.  A  com- 
pound term  designed  to  express  the  same 
idea  as  the  more  common  one,  centrifugal 
force  (q.v.) 

"  A  circular  hoop  when  Ret  to  spinning  becomes  more 
or  less  elliptic  owing  to  this  centrifugal  tendency"—. 
Prof.  Airy  :  Pop.  Attron.,  6th  ed,  pp.  241-2. 

cSn-trlf'-n-gal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  centrifugal; 
•iy-\ 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  centrifugal  manner. 

2.  Fig. :  Spreading  outwards. 

"The  British  Association  then,  us  a  whole,  faces 
physic  il  nature  on  all  si.U-s  and  pushes  knowledge 
tctilri/af'Ulv  outward*."— Tyjutall:  Frag,  of  .Science, 
Sl'd  ed.,  vi.  110. 

^Sn-trfT-u-ge^e,  s.    [Eng.  centrifug(al) ; 
•ence.]    Centrifugal  tendency  (q.v.). 

cent  ring,  cent  -er -ing,  a.  &  *.     [CEN- 
TKE,  v.\ 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Tending  or  gravitating  to- 
wards the  centre. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Building:  [CENTERING.] 

2.  Ojitics :  The  grinding  of  a  lens,  so  that 
the  thickest  part  be  exactly  in  the  middle. 

^en-trip'-S-tal,  o.     [In  Pr.  centripete,  from 
Lat.  centrum  =  centre,  and  peto  =  to  seek.] 

1.  Mech  :  Having  a  tendency  to  or  causing 
to  approach  the  centre ;  having  gravity.    It 
is  the  opposite  of  centrifugal  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  same  manner  the  centrifugal  force  is  not  a 
distinct  farce  in  a  strict  sense,  but  only  a  certain  result 
of  •  he  first  law  of  motion,  measured  by  the  portion  i>f 
con  ripetal  force  which  counteract!  it."—  Whevell : 
B Mar;/  of  Scientific  Ideal,  i.  285. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  An  epithet  for  that  kind  of  inflorescence 
which,  like  the  spike  or  capitulum,  flowers 
first  at  the  base  and  last  at  the  end  or  centre  ; 
called  also  Indeterminate,  Indefinite,  or  Axil- 


lary  inflorescence.  [CENTRIPETAL  INFLORES- 
CENCE.] 

"  The  expansion  of  the  flowers  is  thus  centripetal, 
that  is,  from  base  to  apex,  or  from  circumference  to 
centre."— Batfour:  Botany  ( 1855),  §  ML 

(2)  Having  the  radicle  turned  towards  the 
axis  of  the  fruit. 

3.  Osteology:  Progressing  by  changes  from 
the  exterior  towards  the  centre,  as  the  centri- 
petal calcification  of  a  bone.  (Owen.)  (Webster.) 

centripetal  force,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  so-called  force  which  tends 
to  make  a  body  move  towards  a  centre. 

centripetal  Inflorescence,  s. 

Bot.  :  An  inflorescence  in  which  the  lowest 
flowers  open  first 
and  the  main  stem 
continues  to  elon- 
gate, developing 
fresh  flowers.  (Fig- 
uier: Veg.  World.) 

centripetal 
press,  s.  A  me- 
chanical contriv- 
ance for  pressing 
inwardly  on  a  radial 
line  from  all  direc- 
tions in  the  common 
plane.  (Knight.)  CENTRIPETAL  INFLOR- 
ESCENCE— PRIMULA. 

centripetal 

pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which  the  water  is 
gathered  by  revolving  blades  or  arms,  and 
drawn  to  the  axis  from  whence  the  discharge- 
tube  rises.  (Knight. ) 

centripetal  tendency,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Airy 
to  designate  what  is  now  commonly  called 
"  centripetal  force,"  but  properly  speaking  is 
not  a  force  but  a  tendency.  [CENTRIPETAL 
FORCE.]  Centripetal  and  centrifugal  tenden- 
cies make  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun 
in  their  present  elliptic  orbits.  If  centripetal 
action  ceased,  they  would  fly  off  into  space  ; 
if  centrifugal  action  failed  longer  to  operate, 
they  would  move  with  continually  augment- 
ing velocity  towards  the  sun,  against  which 
they  would  ultimately  impinge,  with  the 
effect  that  everything  in  them  combustible 
•would  be  burnt. 

t  9en-trfp'-e/-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  centripetal ; 
-ly.]  In  a  centripetal  manner ;  by  centripetal 
force. 

»  cen-trfp'-e-te n-c&  s.  [Lat.  centrum  = 
centre  ;  petens  (genit.  petentis),  pr.  par.  of 
peto  =  to  seek.]  The  quality  of  having  a  ten- 
dency to  approach  the  centre.  (Month.  Rev.) 

fen-tris'-CUS,  s.  [Lat.  centriscus;  Gr.  KW- 
Tp«ricos  (kentrifkos)."] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Fistularidae  or  Aulostoinidse,  having  the  head 
lengthened  into  a  very  narrow  snout,  mouth 
•without  teeth,  gills  broad  and  flat,  body  com- 
pressed, belly  carinate,  ventral  fins  united. 
(Craig.)  Centriscus  scolopax  is  the  Trumpet- 
fish  or  Sea-snipe,  called  in  Cornwall  the  Bel- 
lows-fish. It  is  about  five  inches  long.  Its 
habitat  is  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  lias  been 
found,  though  rarely,  in  the  British  seas. 

*  9e'n-tr6-bar'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  K«Tpo/3aputa  (ken- 
trobarika),  the  title  of  a  book  by  Archimedes 
on  the  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  from 
Kcirpo/Sapifc  (kentrobares)  =  gravitating  towards 
the  centre  :  xevrpov  (kentron)  —  centre,  /Sapo* 
(baros)  =  weight,  gravity.]  Relating  to  the 
centre  of  gravity,  or  to  the  process  of  finding 
it 

centrobaric  method,  s. 

Math. :  A  process  invented  for  measuring 
or  determining  the  quantity  of  any  surface 
or  solid,  by  considering  it  as  generated  by 
motion,  and  multiplying  the  generating  line  or 
surface  into  the  path  of  its  centre  of  gravity. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Theorem  o/  Pap- 
pus, and  also,  but  incorrectly,  Guldinus's  pro- 
perties. 

cen-tro-car'-pha,  s.    [Gr.  Ktvrpov  (kentron) 

=  a  spur  ;  Kdp4>ot  (karphos)  =  a  stalk.] 

Bot. :  A  group  of  Composites,  differing  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  from  Rudbeckia  (q.v.). 

ee'n-tro'-clin'-i-um,  s.  [From  Gr.  Kfvrpov 
(kentron)  =  a  sharp  point,  a  centre;  KAiVrj 
(kline)  =  a  couch,  a  bed.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  with 
two-lipped  corollas.  The  four  known  speciea 
are  herbs  or  small  shrubs  found  in  the  Peru- 
vian Andes  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  S.Ooa 
feet.  They  have  alternate  leaves,  stalked, 
toothed,  or  entire,  and  covered  beneath,  ai 
well  as  the  stems,  with  a  white  tomentum. 
The  flower-heads  are  purple,  about  an  inch  i& 
diameter  ;  the  ray  florets  are  few  and  female, 
Centroclinium  adpressum  and  C.  rejtexum 
are  cultivated,  and  produce  rose-coloured 
flowers,  smelling  like  hawthorn.  (Treasury 
of  Botany.) 

jen-tro-lS'-pis,  s.  [Gr.  xivrpov  (kentron)  =s 
a  spur ;  Aeu-is  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desvauxiacese,  containing 
a  few  small  tufted  sedge-like  herbs  from 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  Leaves  setaceous, 
all  radical ;  scapes  short  and  terminated  by 
a  simple  spike  ;  glumes  two,  membranous ; 
stamen  one  ;  ovaries  two  to  twelve,  becoming 
utricles  in  fruit.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

C&a-trd-lln'-e'-ad,  s.  [Lat.  centrum  —  centre ; 
linea  =  a  line.]  "  An  instrument  for  drawing 
lines  converging  to  or  passing  through  a  point. 

eSn-tri-lIn'-e'-al,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  centrum  = 
centre  ;  linealis'=  pertaining  to  a  line,  from 
linea  —  a  line.] 

A.  As  adj. :    An  epithet  applied  to  lines 
converging  to  or  meeting  in  a  point  or  centre. 

B.  An  substantive :  A  centrolinead. 

cSn-tro-ld'-W-um,  *.  [Gr.  Kcvrpov  (kentron) 
—  a  spur  ;  AojSos  (lobos)  =  a  hood,  a  capsule.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  trees  from 
Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela.  The  leaves  are 
a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  clad  with  a  rusty 
pubescence.  The  pod  is  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  plant.  It  is  like  the  fruit  of  the 
common  maple.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  the  lower  or  seed-bearing  portion 
globular,  and  clad  with  long,  straight  prickles; 
the  upper  or  winged  portion  thin,  papery  in 
texture,  about  2i  inches  broad,  and  bearing  on 
its  back  a  long,  straight,  spurred  spine,  which 
is  the  hardened  style.  Centroldbium  pardense 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  esteemed  timbers  of 
the  Orinoco  ;  its  colour  is  bright  orange  while 
fresh,  fading  to  brown  after  exposure. 

cen-trSl'-S-phus,  s.    [Gr.  Kcmpov  (kentron) 

=  a  goad,  a  spur  ;  Ao<J>os  (lophos)  =  a  crest] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Coryph«nidse,with  elongated  bodies,  the  dorsal 
fin  commencing  evenly  with  the  pectoral; 
ventral  fin  small ;  anal  fin  half  as  long  as  the 
dorsal ;  vent  central ;  lateral  line  prominent. 
Centrolophus  morio  is  the  "  Black  fish,"  rarely 
met  with  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  in- 
tensely black  above,  especially  on  the  fins. 
It  is  of  a  paler  colour  beneath. 

*  cen'-tro-nel,  s.  [A  corrupt  form  of  centinel 
(q.v.).]  A  sentinel 

cSn-tro'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  nimpov  (kentron)  =  a 
spur,  from  tile  anthers  being  furnished  with  a 
long  spur.] 

Bof. :  A  genns  of  plants  of  the  order  Melano- 
stornacese,  having  large  purple  flowers. 

cSn-tro-ndt'-I-dsD,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat 
centronotus,  the  typical  genus ;  and  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff,  -idte.) 

Ichthy. :  A  lapsed  family  of  fishes,  of  which 
Ceutronotus  (q.v.)  was  the  type. 

cSn-tro-nd'-tUS,  «.  [Gr.  itivrpov  (kentron)  = 
a  goad,  a  spur ;  voros  (iwtos)  =  the  back  :  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  the  dorsal  fin  is 
entirely  composed  of  spines.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Blenniidse, 
•with  ten  species,  of  which  one,  C.  gunellits, 
the  Gunnel-,  or  Butter-fish,  is  British.  The 
body  is  elongate ;  dorsal  (of  spines  only)  and 
anal  tins  of  equal  length  and  falcated  ;  caudal 
flu  large  and  forked  ;  scales  minute. 

ce'n-tro-pd'-go'n,  s.  [Gr.  xtvrpov  (kentmn)a 
a  spur ;  vuiyuiv  (pogfin)  =  a  beard.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lobeliacese,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  All  the  plants  are  under- 
shrubs  with  irregular  flowers  on  long  axillary 
stalks.  It  is  alleged  that  the  succulent  fruit 
of  Centropogon  is  eatable  (Lindley),  though 
the  Lobeliacea?.  are  generally  dangerous. 

oen-tri-po'-ma,     cen-tri-po -mils,    *. 

[Gr.  icempov  (kentroii)  —  a  goad,  a  spur ;  ana 
wijia  (pdma)  ~  a  lid,  a  cover.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing, 
-man,  -tian  =  shan.   -tiou,  -siou  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -We,  -tr e,  &c.  =  bel,  tec 
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centropristes— cephalaspis 


Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Percidae  or  Perch  family.  Centroppmus  un- 
decimaJis,  the  specific  name  of  which  refers 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  eleven  rays  to  the 
posterior  dorsal  fin,  frequents  the  mouth  of 
some  South  American  rivers.  It  is  called  by 
the  English  residents  the  Sea-pike,  and  is 
eaten. 

cSn-tro-prls'-tiS,  *.  [Or.  nfvrpw  (kentron) 
=  a  spur ;  and  irpi<rn«  (pristis)  =  a  large  fish, 
prob.  the  saw-fish  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Percidae  or  Perch  family.  Centropristisnigri- 
eans,  one  of  the  species  called  Black  Perch 
or  Black  Bass,  is  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

9<m  tro-piis,  *.  [Or.  Kcvrpov  (kentron)  =  a 
spur ;  irovs  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Coccyzinse  or  Hooked-billed  Cuckoos. 

9en-tro  se-le'-m-a,  s.  [Gr.  itetnpov  (kentron) 
=  a  spur ;  o-eAijci)  (selene)  =  the  moon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gesneraceae,  from  British 
Guiana.  It  consists  of  but  a  single  plant, 
which  has  a  short,  creeping  stem,  subcordate, 
petiolate  leaves.and  solitary  axillary  peduncles. 
The  calyx  is  five-parted,  with  serrate  segments. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Nemetanthus,  to 
which  it  is  allied,  by  the  spur  of  the  flower, 
coupled  with  the  habit  and  the  toothed  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

$en-tro-se  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  Ktvrpov  (kentron)  — 
a  spur  ;  <T7Jfia  (sema)  =  a  mark,  a  device.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  prostrate  or 
twining  perennial  plants,  distinguished  by 
having  on  the  back  and  near  the  base  of  the 
standard  a  short  spur.  The  species  are  entirely 
American,  and  are  mostly  found  in  Brazil. 
The  large  and  elegant  pea-like  flowers  are  white, 
violet,  rose,  or  blue  in  colour,  single  or  in 
axillary  racemes.  The  pods  are  very  narrow, 
compressed,  thickened  at  both  sides,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  long  point ;  in  some  species  they 
are  eight  inches  in  length.  Upwards  of  twenty 
species  are  known. 

cen-trum,  ».  [From  Mod.  Lat.  centrum; 
Gr.  Kfinpov  (kentron)  =  a  horse-goad,  .  .  . 
the  stationary  part  of  a  pair  of  compasses.  ] 

Anat,  &  Zool. :  A  centre',  applied  specially 
to  the  "  bodies "  of  vertebrate.  (Huxley.) 
The  central  portion  or  "  body  "  of  a  vertebra. 
(Nicholson.) 

•  otSn'-tr^,  *.    [SENTRY.] 

"  The  thoughtless  wits  shall  f  renneut  forfeits  pay, 

Who  'gainst  the  centryt  box  discharge  their  tea." 

00ft 

«jen-tum  vir  (pi.  c^n-ttim'-vir-i),  ».   [An 

adaptation  of  Lat.  centumviri :  centum  =  a 
hundred  ;  viri,  noin.  pL  of  vir  =  a  man.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  One  of  the  centumviri  or 
judges  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  decide 
common  causes  amongst  the  Romans.  They 
were  selected  from  the  most  learned  in  the 
law,  and  were  elected  from  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  three  out  of  each  tribe,  so  that  their 
number  really  wan  one  hundred  and  five, 
though,  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number, 
called  centumviri.  They  were  afterwards  in- 
creased in  number  to  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
yet  still  retained  their  original  name. 

^Sn-tum'-vir-al,  o.  [Lat.  centumviralia  •=. 
pertaining  to  tne  centumviri.)  Pertaining  to 
the  centumviri  or  a  centumvir.  (Ask.) 

9en  tum'-vir-ate,  ».  [Fr.  centumvirat ;  Lat. 
centumviratus.]  The  office  or  position  of  a 
centumvir.  (Quar.  Rev.) 

9en  tun  -CU-1U8,  t.  [Lat  =  bind-weed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Priinulacese. 
Centunculu*  minimus  is  the  Bastard  Pimi>er- 
ncl,  a  British  annual  weed  with  alternate 
ovate  k-avea  and  sessile  flowers.  A  book- 
name  for  it  is  the  Small  Chatfweed. 

9en'-tu-ple,  o.  [Fr.  centuple;  Lat.  centuplex 
=  a  hundred-fold :  centum  =  a  hundred  ; 
plexus,  pa.  par.  of  plecto  =  to  twist,  to  weave.  ] 
A  hundred-fold.  (Ben  Jonson.) 

*  ee'n'-tn-ple,  v.t.    [CENTUPLE,  o.]    To  multi- 
ply or  increase  a  hundred-fold. 

"  Then  would  he  centuple  thy  former  store. 
And  make  thee  far  more  happy  than  before.' 
Sandi/t :  Paraphr.  o/  Job. 

* cSn-tu'-plIC-atO,  v.t.  [Lat.  centuplicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  centuplico  =  to  make  a  hundred- 


fold :  centum=a.  hundred  ;  plico=to  weave,  to 
twist.]  To  make  a  hundred-fold,  to  repeat  a 
hundred  times. 

*  jen-tu'-pli-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [CEN- 
TUPLICATE, v.]    Made  a  hundred-fold,  repeated 
a  hundred  times. 

"  I  perform'd  the  civilities  you  entoyn'd  me  to  your 
friends  here,  who  return  you  the  like  centupliclteU, 
.  .  ."—Howtll,  bk.  iv.,  Let.  2. 

*  9en-tu -pli-ca-tlng,    pr.   par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[CENTUPLICATE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dpartic.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  multiplying  a  hun- 
dred-fold. 

*  9Sn-tur'-jf-al,  a.      [Lat.  centurialis  =  per- 
taining to  a  century  ;  centuria  =  a  century  ; 
centum=&  hundred.]     Pertaining  to  a  century 
or  a  hundred.    (Etlin.  Cycl.) 

*  9§n-tur -J-an,  s.    [Bug.  century;  -an.]    A 
centurion.    (See  example  under  centenier) 

*  9en-tur'-i-atef  v.t.     [Lat.  cenluriatus,  pa. 
par.  of  centuria.]    To  divide  into  centuries  or 
hundreds.    (Coles.) 

*  9§n-tur'-I-ate,  a.     [Lat.  centuriatus,  pa. 
par.  of  centurio.  ]  Pertaining  to,  or  divided  into, 
centuries  «r  hundreds. 

"The  centuriate  assemblies. "—Holland :  Liny,  bk. 
vl,  ch.  xli. 

*  9en-tur-I-a'-tor,  s.      [Lat.  centurio  =  to 
divide  into  centuries  or  hundreds.]    A  name 
given  to  historians  who  distinguish  times  by 
centuries,  which  is  generally  the  method  of 
ecclesiastical  history.     Used  specially  of  the 
Magdeburg  centuriators— viz. ,  Matthias  Fla- 
cius,  Johu  Wigand,  Matthew   Judex,   Basil 
Faber,    Andrew    Corvinus,     Tliomas    Holt- 
hunters,  and  others,  who  between  A.D.  1559 
and    1574  published   a   Church    History    in 
thirteen  volumes,  each  volume  comprising  a 
century. 

"  The  centuriatort  of  Magdeburg  were  the  first  that 
discovered  this  grand  imposture."— AyUffc  :  Parergm. 

*  9en'-tu-rie,   *  9&n'-tiir-3r  (1),  s.     [CEN- 

TAURY.] 

"  Of  lauriol,  Centura  and  fumytere." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  16,44ft 

9en-tiir'-i-6n,  s.    [Lat.  centurio,  from  centum 
=  a  hundred.] 

Roman  Antiq.  :  A  Roman  military  officer 
commanding  a  century  or  a  company  of  in- 
fantry, consisting  of  one  hundred  men.  He 
answered  to  our  captain.  (Mat.  viii.  5.) 

*  9Sn'-tU-rist,  s.     [Eng.  centur(y);  -ist.]    The 
same  as  CENTURIATOR  (q.v.). 

"  You  cannot  justly  join  Osiander  and  the  centurltti 
with  the  heathens."— Sheldon :  Miracles  of  A  ntichr M, 
p.  100. 

9&»'-tu-rif  (2),  s.    [Lat.  centuria,  from  centum 
=  a  hundred.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  aggregate  number  of  a  hundred  of 
things. 

"  And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep  and  sigh." 

tUmkesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

(2)  A  period  of  a  hundred  years. 

".  .  .  though  our  Joys,  after  some  centurlet  of  years, 
may  seem  to  nave  grown  older  .  .  ."—Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :   Any  exceedingly  long  period  of 
time.    (Colloquial.) 

"  And  fair  unblemlsh'd  centnrict  elaps'd. 
When  uot  a  Boinau  bled  lint  in  tliu  lield." 

Thornton :  LiMrty,  pt  11L 

*IL  Roman  Antiq.  : 

1.  A  division  of  the  Roman  tribes  for  the 
election  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  laws, 
&c.,  on  which  the  voting  was  by  centuries. 

2.  A  company  of  cavalry  ;  a  sub-division  in 
the  Roman  army. 

f  Centuries  of  Magdeburg :  An  ecclesiastical 
history,  arranged  in  thirteen  centuries,  com- 
piled by  a  great  number  of  Protestants  at 
Magdeburg.  (Webster.)  Bacon  also  wrote  a 
work  on  natural  history,  under  the  title  of 
Ten  Centuries  of  Natural  History,  it  being 
divided  into  ten  books,  each  containing  ouu 
hundred  short  articles. 

century-plant,  s.  Tho  American  Aloe, 
Aloe  americanus,  so  called  from  its  being  for- 
merly supposed  to  flower  only  once  in  each 
century. 


*  ceorl,  x.    [CARL,  CHURL.] 

90   pa,  s.    [Lat  ] 

Hot. :  The  common  onion,  Allium  cepa. 

9C-pa'-ceous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  cep(a);  -aceous.] 
Bot. :  Alliaceous,  having  an  odour  like  that 
of  onions  or  garlic. 

*  9e-peV-6r-ous,  a.    [Lat  cepa  =  an  onion ; 
voro  =  to  devour.]    Feeding  upon  onions. 

9eph  a  cl  is.  s.  [Gr.  K«l>aXrj  (kephale)  =  head, 
and  etA<o  (eiio)  =  to  roll  or  t.vist  ti.-jlit  up, 
from  the  flowers  growing  closely  together.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cin- 
chonaceae,  one  of  the  species  of  which,  Cepha- 
elis  ipecacuanha,  a  little  creeping-rooted  Bra- 
zilian plant,  yields  the  well-known  emetic  of 
that  name.  C.  ruellicefolia  is  poisonous,  and 
is  used  to  kill  rats  aud  mice. 

*9eph-a-la-can'-thus,  s.    [Gr.  Kt<t>a\i 

(kephale)  =;  head  ;  aicavOn.  (akantha)  =  a  spine.] 

Ichthy. :  A  synonym  of  DactyloptenA  (q.v.). 

*  9eph-al-al'-glC,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  cephalalgicus ; 

Gr.  Kc4>a\a\yiKnt  (kephalalgikos) :  Kf<f>aXq 
(kephale)  =  head ;  a\ieu>  (alged)  =  to  pain, 
to  suffer  pain.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Affected  with,  suffering  from, 
or  producing  headache. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  remedy  for  the  headache. 

"...  cephalalgict,  icterics,  apoplegmatics,  acoustics, 
as  their  several  cases  required.  '—Uteift :  Gulliuer't 
Tmtielt. 

*  9eph-al-al'-gy  (Eng.),  ceph-al-al'-gi-a 

(Mod.  Lat.),  s.  [Fr.  cejihulalgie ;  Gr.  «ce<}>- 
aAoAyia  (kephalalgia)  =  headache  :  ice<J>aA>j 
(kepliale)  =  head  ;  oAyeo)  (alged)  =  to  suffer 
pain.] 

Med. :  The  pathological  name  for  the  head- 
ache. 

9eph-al  an  -ther-a,  s.  [Gr.  K«<f>aA»i  (kephale) 
—  head  ;  ai/dcpa  (antliera)  =  an  anther.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  three  species  of 
which  are  common  in  this  country,  Cepltalan- 
thera  jullens,  ensifolia,  and  rubra.  They  have 
nearly  regular  white  or  red  half-closed  flowers 
with  a  saccate  hypodril. 

9eph  al  an'-thi-um,  s.  [Gr.  xe^oAq  (kephale) 
=  hea'd  ;  a.vQos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  head  or  capitate  inflorescence  of 
a  composite  flower.  (Brande.) 

9eph-al-an'-thtis,  s.  [Gr.  <c«J>oA>)  (kephale) 
=  head  ;  acOos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cinchonacese, 
called  in  North  America  Button-wood.  C'e/iA- 
alanthus  occidentalis  is  a  bushy  shrub  with 
leaves  opposite,  or  sometimes  three  in  a  whorl, 
and  yellowish-white  flowers  in  round  heads 
of  the  size  of  a  marble.  It  is  common  in 
swamps  from  Carolina  to  Canada.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  root  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  and 
is  often  taken  as  a  remedy  in  obstinate  coughs. 

9eph-al-ar'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  »ce0aA>j  (kephale)  = 
the  head,  from 'the  form  of  the  groups  of  the 
flowers,  and  Lat  fern.  sing.  adj.  suit'.  -uriu.J 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tha 
Teazel-worts.  There  are  about  twenty  species 
known,  occurring  in  Middle  Europe,  North 
Asia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
mostly  perennial  herbs,  a  few  only  being 
annual.  The  flowers  are  white,  yellow,  or 
lilac. 

9eph-al-as'-pI-d8B,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
ecj)/t«?uspw(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 
Palceont.  :  A  family  of  fossil  fishes,  order 
Ganoidei,  sub-order  Ostracostei,  or  Placo- 
derms.  They  commence  in  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian, but  do  not  attain  importance  till  the 
Devonian  period.  [CEPHALASPIS.] 

9eph-al-as'-pis,  s.  [Gr.  ic^oXr}  (kephaK)  = 
head  ;  ao-jn's  (aspis)  —  a  shield.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  ganoid  fossil  fishes 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation. 
The  cephalic  shield  is  prolonged  behind  into 
three  acute  projections,  the  two  lateral  ones 
produced  backwards  so  as  to  make  the  buckler 
resemble  "a  saddler's  knife,"  i.e.,  the  instru- 
ment with  which  leather  merchants  and  shoe- 
makers cut  their  leather.  The  species  an? 
sometimes  called  Bucklerheads.  The  most 
common  one  is  Cephalaspis  Lyellii.  It  is  found 
in  Forlarshire. 


toto   fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  welf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  - e.    ey=a.    au  =  fcw. 
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»ceph  al  ate,  a.  tfs.  [Gr.  ««f>aA7j  (kephale) 
=  head.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  a  distinct  head  ;  be- 
longing to  the  Cephalata  (au  old  syuoiiym  of 
Cephalophora,  q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  mollusc  having  a  head. 

ceph-al-C-my-l'-a,  s.  [Gr.  «ce4>oAq  (kephale) 
—  head  ;  nvla.  (muia)  =  a  fly.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of 
the  family  CEstridie,  or  Gadflies. 

jcpli  al   ic,  *  9cph  al  Ick,  o.   &  s.    [Fr. 

ciphaliifue  ;  Gr.  «<£aAiico?  (Icephalikos)  =  per- 
taining to  the  head  ;  Kc^oAi)  (kephaU)  =  the 
head.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  head  ;  useful 
as  a  remedy  for  pain  in  the  head. 

"  OpfcaHc*  medicines  are  all  such  as  attenuate  the 
blood,  so  as  to  wake  it  circulate  ea  ily  through  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  brain.  '—Arbmknot  :  On  Alim. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  medicine  or  remedy  for 
pains  in  the  head. 

cephalic  index,  s. 

Anat.,  Elhnol.  :  The  ratio  of  the  transverse 
to  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  skull. 

cephalic  snuff;  s. 

Pharm.  :  The  name  of  an  errhine  powder, 
the  chief  ingredient  in  which  is  asarabaccu. 

Cephalic  vein,  s.  A  vein  running  along 
the  arm,  so  called  because  the  ancients  used 
to  open  it  for  disorders  of  the  head. 

t  Ceph-al-Is'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  <cepaA>;  (kepJiale)  = 
the  head.]  Belonging  to  or  situated  in  the 
head. 

.  9eph-al  i  -tis,  s.     [Gr.  Kc<fraA>j  (kephale)  =  the 
head,  "and  nied.  suft.  -itis  (q.v.).J 

Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its 
investing  membranes. 

ceph  al  I  za  -tion,  s.  [Gr.  Ke^oAjj  (kephale) 
=  the"  head.] 

Biol.  :  A  word  first  used  by  J.  Dana  to  in- 
dicate the  tendency  in  certain  animals  to  have 
their  forces  localised  in  or  near  the  head. 

"This  centralization  is  literally  a  cephalizativn  of 
the  forces.  In  the  higher  groups,  the  larger  p:irt  of 
the  whole  structure  is  centred  in  the  head."—  Dana  : 
Cruttacea.  pt.  ii.,  p.  1,397. 

Ceph'-al-ize,  v.t.     [Gr.  /te^oXij  (kephale).] 

Biol.  :  To  cause  cephalization  in  (an  animal) 
or  of  (its  limbs). 

ceph'-al-o.  in  comp.  [Gr.  ice^aATj  (kephale)  = 
head.]  Pertaining  to  the  brain. 

cephalo-branchiata,  s.  pi. 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  TUBICOLA  (q.v.). 
cephalo-branchiate,  a. 

Zool.  :  Having  branchiae  (gilt's)  upon  thj 
bend.  Example,  the  fcvrpuias  in  the  class 
Annelida. 

jeph-al  -6d-ine,  a.  [From  Gr.  «cJ>oA)j  (ke- 
phale) =  a  head,  d  euphonic,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ine.]  Forming  a  head.  (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

«  ceph-al-Sg'-raph-Sf,  s.     [Gr.  Kf<j>a\rj 
(kephale)  =  bead  ;  Aoy  •?  (Inrjos)  =  a  discourse  ; 
ypacfxo  (grapho)  =  to  write,  j 
Anat.  :  A  description  of  the  head. 

t  9eph'-al-6id,  a.  [Or.  K«S>a\^  (kephale)  = 
head  ;  e*8os  (eidos)  —  form.]  Head-shaped. 


,  s.    [Gr.  K«t>a\ri  (kephale)= 
head  ;"  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  treatise.] 
A  nat.  :  A  treatise  on  the  head. 

cSph-al-om'-e-ter,  s.  [From  Gr.  «0aAjj 
(keiihdle)  —  the  head,  and  utrpov  (metron)  — 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
size  of  the  fetal  head  during  parturition. 

ceph-al-6ph'-6r-a,  s.  pi.  [From  Or.  Kt<f>a\^ 
(kephale)  =  the  head,  and  <£ope'uj  (phoreo)  =  to 
bear.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-class  of  mollusca  containing 
those  which  possess  a  distinct  head.  They 
are  called  also  Eucephala. 

$eph-al-oph'-6--ous,  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
cephaiophor(a),  and  Eng.  suT.  -OKS.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Cephalophora. 

Ceph-aT-6-pb.US,  s.     [Gr.  *e<£aAij  (kephate)  = 
the  head,  and  \6<j>os  (lophos)  =  crest.) 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  peculiar  to 


tropical  or  southern  Africa.  The  males  have 
horns  which  are  short,  straight,  simple  cones, 
slanting  backwards,  and  a  long  tuft  of  hair 
(whence  the  name)  directed  backwards  be- 
hind the  ears.  They  are  known  as  Bush- 
bucks,  and  there  are  several  species,  the 
smallest,  the  Pigmy  Bush-buck,  being  no 
bigger  than  a  rabbit.  The  better  form  Ceph- 
alolophus  is  gaining  ground. 

9eph-al-op'-6'd-a(£a<.),  9eph'-al-6-p5ds 

(Eng.),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  <c«<£aA>j  (kephale)  =  head, 
and  irov«  (pous),  genit.  iroo'o?  (podos)  —  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  class  of  molluscs,  characterized  by 
a  distinct  head,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  long 
arms  or  tentacles,  used  for  crawling  and  seiz- 
ing objects.     It  includes  the  Argonaut,  Octo- 
pus, Cuttle-fish,  &c.,  with  the  fossil  Belemnites 
and  Ammonites.    They  are  furnished  with  two 
large  eyes,  and  mostly  with 

an  internal  shell.  They  swim 
with  the  head  backwards. 
The  Nautilus  and  Spirula 
form  the  living  types  of  hun- 
dreds of  species  which  have 
become  extinct,  and  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  secondary 
strata  ;  they  occur  also  in  the 
Palaeozoic  formations.  [AM- 
MONITE.] The.  Cephalopoda 
are  divided  into  two  orders  : 
Dibranchiata,  containing  CEPHALOPOD. 
those  which  have  two  bran- 
chiae only,  and  Tetrabranchiata,  or  those 
which  have  four  branchiae. 

2.  Pala-ont. :    The    order   Tetrabranchiata 
comes  first  in  time,  appearing  in  the  Lower 
Silurian    rocks,    attaining   its    maximum   in 
Palaeozoic   times,    and    decreasing    through 
Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  periods  till  now  its 
solitary  representative  is  the  genus  Nautilus. 
The  order  Dibranchiata  began  with  Mesozoic 
epoch  and  has  since  increased,  reaching  its 
maximum  in  the  present  day.    (Nicholson.) 

9eph'-al-o'-pdde,  s.     [Fr.  cephalopode,  from 
Gr.  KcjmAij  (kephale)  =head,  and  7rou«(pows)= 
a  foot.  ] 
Zool. :  A  mollusc  of  the  order  Cephalopoda. 

ce'ph-al-o-pdd'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cephalopod,  and 
suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
cephalopods. 

9Sph-al-op'-o-doiis,  a.  [Eng.  cephalopod, 
and  suff.  -ous.]  The  same  as  CEPHALOPODIC. 

9Sph-al-op'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  ite^oX^  (kephale) 
=  hea'd,  and  jrrep6i>  (pteron)  a  feather,  awing.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cephalopteridae  (q.v.). 
Cephaloptera  giorna  is  large  in  size.  It  occurs 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

ceph-al-Sp-ter'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  cephalop- 
ter(a)  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
IcMhy. :  A 
family  of  fishes, 
sub-order  Pla- 

fiostomata. 
he  jaws  have 
many  small 
teeth  and  the 
tail  a  long 
barbed  spine. 
The  head  looks 
horned  from 

its  having  two  small  projecting  appendages  ; 
hence  the  name  Cephaloptera. 

9§ph-al-ip'-ter-ns,  s.    [CEPHALOPTEKA.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  the  Coracinae  or  Fruit- 
crows,  family  Corvidse,  having  an  enlarged 
crest  of  feathers  on  the  head,  which  advances 
in  front  and  overshadows  the  bill.  Ccphalop- 
terus  ornatus  is  the  Umbrella-bird  of  Brazil. 

9e'ph'-al-8t,  s.  [Gr.  ice<J>aA>/  (kephale)  =  the 
head.]"  The  same  as  cerebrot  (q.v.). 

9eph  -  al  -  6  -  ta'-  90  -  88,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cephalot(us),  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  The  Australian  Pitcher-plant,  Cepha- 
lotus  fotticularis,  a  curious  herb,  with  radical 
leaves,  which  is  a  plant  of  very  doubtful 
affinity,  has  been  considered  provisionally  as 
a  distinct  family  under  this  title.  It  has  a 
very  short  or  contracted  stem,  with  spoon- 
shaped  stalked  leaves,  among  which  are 
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mingled  small  pitcher-like  bodies,  placed  on 
short  stout  stalks,  and  closed  at  the  top  like 
the  true  pitcher-plants  (Nepenthes).  These 
pitchers  are  of  a  green  colour,  spotted  with 
purple  or  brown,  and  provided  with  hairs. 

9eph-al-6  tax'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  i«<{>aA>j  (kephaK) 
=  a  head  (referring  to  the  clusters  of  the  male 
flowers)  ;  Lat.  tarns  =  a  yew.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Taxaceae.  They  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  Taxus  or  Ye»/  in  general 
habit,  foliage,  and  essential  characters.  There 
are  four  or  rive  species  known,  all  from  Japan 
or  North  China.  One,  Cephalotaxus  Fortuni, 
is  frequently  found  in  our  collections  of 
Conifers. 

9eph-al-o'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  ite^oA^  (kephale)  =•  a 
head,  ou«  (ous),  genit.  tiros  (otos)  =  an  ear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammiferous  Animals, 
natural  order  Cheiroptera,  with  confcal  head, 
ears  short,  and  tail  but  little  apparent. 

9eph-al-o-thdr -&x,  s.    [Gr.  Ke<f>aArj  (kepJialt) 

—  head  ;  0iupo£  (thorax)  =  chest.] 

Entom.  &  Zool. :  The  name  given  to  the  first 
division  of  the  body  of  the  Arachnida  and  Crus- 
tacea, consisting  of  the  head  and  chest  united. 

9eph'-al-6-tdme,  *.    [From  Gr.  (te^oAij  (ke- 

plwK)  =  head,  and  TOJIOS  (tomos)  =  cutting.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  the 

fetal  head,  to  assist  its  forcible  contraction 

and  facilitate  delivery. 

*  ceph-al-ot'-om-Jr,  s.  [Gr.  ice^oXr)  (kephaK) 
=  head,  i-ofuj  (tome)  —  a  cutting,  reppw  (tem.iifl) 
=  to  cut.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  dissection  of  the  head. 

2.  Midwifery :   The  removal  of  the  brain  of 
a  child  impacted  in  the  pelvis. 

ceph'-al-o-tribe,  s.  [Gr.  Ke^oA»j  (kephale)  =. 
head  ;  rpi'^cu  (trilio)  =  to  rub  away,  to  crush.] 
An  obstetrical  instrument  for  crushing  the 
head  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate delivery.  (Webster.) 

9eph-al  6t  rl  chum,  s.      [Gr. 
phale^=  the  head  ;    Opi£  (thrix),  genit. 
(trichos)  =  hair.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Dematici  (hyphomyce- 
tous  Fungi).  Cephalotrichum  ciirtum  is  an 
extremely  minute  plant  growing  upon  the 
leaves  of  sedges,  with  scattered,  short,  brown, 
erect  filaments,  bearing  somewhat  globular 
heads  composed  of  tufts  of  forked  or  ternate 
branches,  with  one  or  two  short  acute  branch- 
lets,  slightly  scabrous,  bearing  smooth  spores. 
(Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

9eph-al-o  -tus,  s.  [Gr.  ice^oXi}  (kephaK)  =  a 
head.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  very  singular  dwarf  pitcher- 
plants,  of  which  only  one  species  is  known, 
Cenhalotus  fullicularis,  a  native  of  swampy 
places  in  King  George's  Sound.  [CEPHALOTA- 
CE^E.] 

t  9eph'-al-ous,  a.  [Gr.  «4>aA()j)  (kephal[e$  = 
head  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Zool. :  Having  a  head,  applied  principally 
to  a  division  of  Molluscs,  the  Cephalata,  which 
includes  the  Univalves,  &c.  (Dana.) 

9Oph'-al-US,  s.     [Gr.   Ke^aAuirof  (kephalotos) 

—  furnished  with  a  head.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cod-fishes  (Gadidae), 
in  which  the  head  is  remarkably  large,  de- 
pressed, and  broad. 

2.  Entom,. :  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects. 

Cj'-pheus,  s.  [Named  after  the  husband  of 
Cassiopeia  and  father  of  Andromeda.] 

Astron. :  A  constellation  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  lying  between  Cassiopeia  and 
Dr  :co.  In  the  British  Catalogue  thirty-Lva 
stars  are  enumerated. 

96'-phiis,  s.  [From  Gr.  miiprjv  (kf,j'hen)  =  * 
drone.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Xiphydriidre.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens enumerates  ten  species  of  this  genus 
occurring  in  Britain.  Cepliiis  pygmceus  is  com- 
mon in  flowers,  particularly  buttercups. 

9e'-pd-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  small  onion,  a  chive.] 
Ichthy.  :   A  genus    of   angnilliform    fishes, 
order  Tlioracica,  having  the  head  roundish, 
compressed,    teeth    curved ;    gill-membrana 
with  six  rays ;  body  ensiform  and  naked. 


boil,  bojf:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  c'.iin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -t, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -  sion  -  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  sous.     -Die,  -pie,  &c.  =  bel,  peL 
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fee-poT-I-dte,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat  cepola., 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  Band-fishes,  a  family  of  fishes  in 
which  the  body  is  very  long,  compressed,  and 
ribbon-like.  Genera  Cepola,  tiymuetrus 
Trichiurus,  Ac.  Some  are  British. 

•  cSp'-tor,     *  9ep'-tre,     *  cep'-tyr,     «. 

[SCEPTRE.] 

*  cep-tur-lt,  a.    [SCEPTRED.] 

•9er-a'-9eous,  a.  [Lat  ce<a)  =  wax,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -aceous.]  Pertaining  to  or  made  of 
wax ;  like  wax  in  appearance.  Specially  in 
botany.  (Brande.) 


jer-a'-dl-a,  *.  [From  Or.  m\p&v  (kiros)  = 
bees-  wax,  and  aS^v  (aden)  =  a  gland.] 

Bot.  :  Ceradia  furcata,  a  half  succulent  plant 
from  the  most  barren  part  of  South-west 
Africa,  yields  African  Bdellium.  It  is  a  brittle, 
rcsinoid  substance,  fragrant  when  burned,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  ordinary  Bdel- 
lium. (Lindley.) 

ccr-a'-gd,  ».  [Lat.  cerw  =  wax.  Second  ele- 
uieut  in  the  compound  unknown.]  Bee-bread, 
a  substance  consisting  principally  of  the 
pollen  of  flowers,  aud  used  by  bees  for  food. 

jer'-a-in,  jer'-a-ine,  s.  [From  Lat  cera  = 
wax,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  The  part  of  beeswax  which  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  saponified  by 
potash. 

$S-ram-byY-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat  cerambyx, 
geiut.  cerumbyc(is)  ;  suff.  'idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects, 
whic.h  have  the  head  large  and  vertical,  the 
jaws  sharp  and  strong,  the  tarsi  prehensile, 
and  the  thorax  nearly  as  broad  as  the  body. 
Ihey  live  upon  solid  or  decayed  wood,  both 
in  their  larva  and  perfect  states. 


s.  [Lat.  cerambitx;  from  Or. 
(ker.is)  =  a  horn,  and  a/x.8v£  (ambnx)  =  a 
cup,  from  the  form  of  the  joints  of  the  an- 
tennae.] 

Ent'm.  :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  or  beetles, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cerambyciilse. 
They  are  widely  distributed  all  over  the  world, 
but  mainly  in  hot  countries.  The  Musk 
Bee'le  (C.  Moschatus)  is  found  on  willows  in 
E:i  ;1  ind.  It  has  a  strong  but  agreealile  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  attar  of  roses. 


s.pl.     [Lat.  cerami(um); 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Florideous  Al^as.  Rose- 
red  or  purple  sea-weeds  with  a  filiform  frond, 
consisting  of  an  articulated,  branching  fila- 
ment, composed  of  a  single  string  of  cells, 
sometimes  coated  with  a  stratum  of  small 
cells.  (Griff.  &  Uenfrey.) 

90  ram  ic,  a.  [Gr.  Kepo/w<t5s  (Jceramikns)  = 
pertaining  to  pjttcry;  icc'pajuof  (keramos)  —  a 
potter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pottery,  or  the 
art  of  pottery. 

ce  ram'-ics,  s.  [CERAMIC.]  All  the  varieties 
of  baked  or  burnt  cby.  It  is  distinguished 
from  vitrics,  in  which  silex  predominates,  the 
result  being  glass. 

$er  am  id  1  um.  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Gr. 
Kcpa/Aiop  (Iceramion)  =  a  pitcher.] 

Dot.  :  A  name  given  to  tho  globose-ovate  or 
conical  capsule  of  rose-spored  Algse.  Examples 
are  afforded  by  Laurencia, 

t9cr-a-mist,  s.  [Eng.  ceram(ic);  -ist.]  A 
maker  of  pottery  or  earthenware  ;  a  potter. 

9cr-a'-mi-iim,  ».    [Gr.  xtpamov  (keramion)  = 
a  little  pitcher,  from  the  shape  of  the  cap- 
sules.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  genus  of  marine,  rose-spored   Alga 
belonging  to  the  order  Ceratniaceae.    The  tips 
of  the  filaments  are  incurved.    Several  species 
occur  on  our  coasts,  Ceramium  rubrum,  being 
especially  common. 

2.  A  synonym  of  Didymochlama,  a  peculiar 
genus  of  South  American  Ferns.    (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

ceV-a-piis,  ».  [From  Gr.  «'pav  (keras)  • 
honi,  aud  wnJj  (pous)  —  a  foot.] 
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Zool. :  A  genus  of  Amphlpodous  Crusta- 
ceans. Cerapus  tubuluris,  the  Caddis-shrimp, 
occurs  among  Sartularise  In  the  sea,  n«ar  Egg 
harbour  in  the  United  States. 

cgr-ar'-fejrr-ite,  «.  [Or.  «>«  (keras)  =  a 
horn  ;  apyvpot  (arguros)  =  silver,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -tie  (A/iji.).] 

M in. :  A  mineral  of  a  pearl-grey,  greyish- 
green,  or  whitish  colour  ;  transparent  Coin- 
position  :  Chlorine,  247  ;  silver,  75 '3.  It  is 
found  principally  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico. 

yer'-a-sln,  ^er'-a-sine,  s.  [Lat.  ceros(i<m) 
=  a  cherry,  aud  Eng.  suff.  -in,  -ine  (C/iem.).] 

1.  Chem. :  The  portion  of  the  gum  of  the 
cherry,  plum,  and  other  trees,  insoluble  in 
water. 

2.  Min.: 

(1)  A  mineral,  the  same  as  Mendipite  (q.v.). 

(2)  Cromfordite  (q.v.). 

t  $3-ra»'-i-noiis,  a.  [Prom  Lat.  cerasinus  = 
cherry-coloured.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cherry-coloured. 

2.  Chem. :  Pertaining  to  cerasin. 

cSr'-a-Site,  *.     [Lat.  ceras(um)=a.  cherry,  and 
EngI  suff.  -ite  (Mi»i.).] 
Min. :  Native  muriate  of  lead. 

cgr-as'-tea,  s.  [Gr.  icepaonj?  (kerostes)  = 
horned,  from  xe'pa;  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  horned  serpent,  Cerastes 
horridus. 

"  Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  ampbisbena  dire, 
Cerattex  horned,  liydrus,  uml  clops  drear." 

Milton  :  P.  I.,  x.  525. 

2.  Zool. :     A 
genus  of  Indian 
and       African 
vipers,  remark- 
able   for   their 
fatal      venom, 
and     for    two 
little  horns  or 
pointed    bonp.8 
placed        over 
each  eye.  They 
are  of  a  livid 

grey  colour,  and  have  a  most  terrific  appear- 
ance. 

je-ras'-tl-iim,  s.  [Gr.  <«pa?  (keras)=  &  horn, 
from  the  shape  of  the  capsules.] 

Bot. :  An  extensive  genus  of  Caryophyllacese, 
containing  small,  white-flowered  plants,  gene- 
rally called  Mouse-ear  Chickweeds.  The 
petals  are  generally  bifid.  The  number  of 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  varies  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally five  in  the  two  former,  and  ten  in  the 
staminal  whorl.  Several  species  occur  in 
Britain.  Cerastium  arvense  is  a  common  Eng- 
lish plant.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

oSr'-a-siis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  xlpao-of  (kerasos) 
=  a  "cherry-tree.] 

Bot. :  The  Cherry-tree,  a  genus  of  trees  of 
the  order  Amygdalaceas.  Three  species  are 
British — (1)  Cerasus  vulgaris,  called  also 
Prunus  ccrasiis,  the  Dwarf  Cherry  ;  (2)  C. 
Avium,  called  also  Prunes  Avium,  the  Gean, 
and  (3)  Cerasus  Padus,  called  also  Lauro-cera- 
sus  Padus  and  Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry. 
Ilooker  considers  Nos.  1  and  2  mere  varieties 
of  each  other.  The  first  of  these  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  originated  the  Garden 
Cherry,  aud  the  second  the  Morella.  The 
leaves,  baik,  and  fruit  of  Cerasus  Lauro-cerasits 
(the  Common  Laurel),  and  the  oil  derived 
from  them,  are  virulent  poisons,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  prussic  acid  which  they  contain. 
For  a  similar  reason  C.  cajwicida,  of  Nepaul, 
kills,  as  the  Latin  specific  name  imports, 
the  goats  of  that  region.  C.  Padus  and  C. 
virginiana  have  the  deleterious  property  in 
less  measure.  All  the  species  of  Cerasus 
yield  a  gum  analogous  to  gum  tragacanth. 
The  leaves  of  Cerasus  Avium  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  l«a.  A  variety  of  the  same 
tree  is  used  in  the  Vosges  and  in  the  Black 
Forest  in  the  preparation  of  the  liquor  called 
"  Kirschwasser."  The  kernel  of  C.  occl- 
dentalis,  a  West  Indian  species,  is  employed 
in  flavouring  the  liquor  called  "  Noyau.'1  The 
bark  of  Cerasus  virginiana  is  prescribed  as  a 
febrifuge.  So  also  is  that  of  C.  capollim  of 
Mexico.  [CHERRY.] 

t  9er  -ate,  «.  [Lat.  eeratui,  pa.  par.  of  cero  = 
to  cover  with  wax  ;  cera  »  wax.]  A  pharma- 
ceutical preparation  of  wax,  oil,  and  some 
softer  substance  made  into  a  plaister. 


cer-a'-ted,  a.  [Lat.  eeratus  »  waxed,  pa. 
]«•  of  cero m to  wax;  cera » wax.]  Waxed, 
covered  with  wax.  (Bailey.) 

9<j-ra-tId'-I-tim,  s.  [Gr.  <c<?pas  (fc«ras)=s» 
horn  ;  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family 
Oxytrichina.  It  is  furnished  with  cilia,  horns 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  but  neither  hooka 
nor  styles.  One  species,  Ceratidium  cumea- 
tum,  Dujardin  considered  to  have  been  a  mutil- 
ated Oxytricha.  The  appearance  of  horns 
arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
being  deeply  notched.  (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

*  9er'-a-tme,  a.  [From  Gr.  (tepartnjs  (fcera- 
tines)  —  the  fallacy  called  the  horns  :  xc'pac 
(keras)  =  a  horn.]  Sophistical. 

9er-a-tl'-tef,  9er'-a-tite,  a.  [From  Gr. 
Ktpat  (keras),  genit.  (ce'paros  (keratos)  =  a  horn, 
and  suff.  ITTJS  (ites).]  [!TE.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidse,  with 
a  discoidal  shell,  having  lobed  sutures  with 
the  lobes  oviculated.  They  exist  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Cretaceous  formations,  occur- 
ring in  Europe  and  India. 

9e-ra'-tl-um,   s.      [Or.    Kfpa.ri.ov  (keration), 
dim.  of  icepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 
Botany : 

1.  A   genus   of  Isariacei   (hyphomycetous 
Fungi),  containing  a  generally  diffused  British 
plant,  C.  hydnoides,  which  grows  on  rotten 
wood,  has  a  tuft  of  white  simple  or  slightly- 
branched  prickle-like  processes,  which  pro- 
duce  on  their  surface  sterigmata  fcspicules, 
Berk.),  each    of  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
spore  which  easily  falls  off.    The  whole  plant 
readily  collapses  into  a  mucilaginous  mass. 
The  cellular  appearance  figured  by  Greville 
depends  on  the  collapsing  of  the  processes, 
(( riff.  &  Henfrey.) 

2.  .A  kind  of  fruit,  placed  by  Lindley  under 
his  class    Synearpi.      It   is    similar    to    the 
siliqua,  but  has  no  septum. 

9§r'-a-td,  in,  compos.  [From  Gr.  Kf'po?  (keras), 
genii,  (ctpuro?  (L-ertitosi  =•  a  horn.]  Provided 
with  a  horn  or  horns. 

cerate-branchial,  a. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  by  Prof. 
Owen  in  his  Homologies  to  the  longer  bi-nt 
pieces  supported  by  the  bones  which  firm 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  branchial  arches 
in  fishes. 

ccrato-glossus,  s. 

A>iat. :  A  name  for  the  hyo-glossus  muscle, 
from  its  appearance  and  insertion  into  the 
tongue.  (Ami/we.) 

cerato  hyal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  larger 
of  the  two  chief  parts  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

cer'-a-to^ele,  s.  [Gr.  «'pas  (keras)  =  a  horn; 
mjAif  (Icele)  —  a  tumour.] 

Pathol. :  A  term  for  a  hernia  of  the  corner 
of  the  eye,  consisting  in  the  protrusion  of  the 
inner  layer  by  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous 
humour  at  some  point  where  the  outer  layer 
is  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

$eV-a-tode,  9Sr'-a-t6se,  *.  [Gr.  Ktparu^ 
(keratdiKs)  =  horn-like.]  The  horny  or  fibrous 
skeletal  substance  of  sponge. 

9Sr-at'-6-dfis,  *.  [From  Gr.  /«>«  Qceras), 
genit.  ice'poToj  (keratos)  =  a  horn  ;  and  o&ovt 
(odous),  genit.  udotnoi  (udontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

1.  Zocl. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  order  Dipnoi. 
With   Lcpidosiren,  till  lately  placed  among 
the  Amphibia,   it   constitutes   the  point   of 
transition  between  lishes  and  Amphibians. 
Ceratodus  Fosteri  is  the  Australian  An.d-lish. 

2.  Palceont. :   Agassiz    first    founded   the 
genus  on  certain  horned  teeth  found  in  Tri- 
assic  ami  Jurassic  rocks.    Seventeen  types  of 
teeth  have  since  been  found  in  Queensland  in 
Australia,  and  in  Central  India. 

cgr_a-t6'-n3(-a,  s.  [Gr.  teepanov  (keration)  m 
a  little  horn  ;*dim.  of  (ttpas  (keras)  —  a  horn, 
from  the  shape  of  the  pods.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  C«r- 
atonia  Siliqua  is  the  Carob  (q.v.). 

c«-ra-td-ph^l-la -98-88,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
ceratophyl^um) ;  and  Lat.  norn.  pL  fern,  suft 
•acece.] 
Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  plants,  consisting 


fate,  fat,  «are,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  wo,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore.  W9li;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.   ey  »  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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of  floating  herbs  with  whorls  of  multiftd,  cel- 
lular leaves. 

eSr-a-to-  ph^l'-lttm,  *.  (G  r.  «*'  <»«  (keras)  =• 
a  horn  ;  4>i)AAo><  (fkultoii)  =  a  plant,  a  leaf,  the 
petals  resembling  a  horn  in  siiape.J 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
tli"  Ceratoi  hylluce%,  <>t  which  it  is  the  only 
known  genus,  and  has  only  one  known 
sixties.  C.  <.lemersum,  (Hornwort)  is  fairly 
common  in  ponds  and  slow  streams  in  Britain. 

c£r  a-tfiph'-^-ta,  *.  [Gr.  «pac  (keras)  =  a 
horn  ;  Qvrov  (phiiton)  =  a  plant  )  A  tribe  of 
Corals,  the  internal  axis  of  which  has  the 
appearance  of  wood  or  horn.  It  includes 

Autipalhes  and  Gorgonia. 

oS-rSt'-6-t6me,  s.  [From  Gr.  *c'pac  Qceras), 
gi  nit.  (ceporos  (keratos)  =  a  horn  ;  and  TO/LIO; 
ifoimw)  --  cutting.]  A  knife  used  in  dividing 
the  cornea. 

ce-ra'-vi'Lie,  s.  [Fioir  Mod.  Lat.  cetraria  = 
Iceland  Moss,  with  uie  position  of  some  of 
thj  letters  reversed,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

Chen.  :  The  bitter  principle  extracted  from 
Iceland  Moss.  (Webster.) 

ce-rauii'-ics,  s.  [Gr.  Kc'pawot  (keraunos)  = 
thunder.] 

Physics  :  That  branch  of  physics  which 
treats  of  heat  and  electricity. 

jc-raun  -ite,  *.  [Gr.  xcpawoc  (keraunos)  = 
thunder,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
A  thunder-stone.  (C  eavelund.) 

•  cS-raun'-O-SCDpe,  s.  [Gr.  xcoawof  (ke- 
raunos) =  thunder  ;  incoiriia  (skoped)  =  to  view, 
to  examine.)  An  instrument  or  machinery 
employed  in  the  ancient  mysteries  to  imitate 
thunder  and  lightning. 

jer'-bor-a,  s.    [Named  after  Cerberus.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  poisonous  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Apocynacea.  They  are  principally 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  are  natives  of  the 
Friendly  Isles,  India,  &c.  The  fruit  of  Cerbera 
Ahnvai  is  a  deadly  poison.  The  kernels  of 
C.  Manghas  are  emetic  and  poisonous  ;  those 
of  C.  Odollam  lactaria  and  salutarte  are  believed 
to  be  harmless,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
really  so. 

jer  ber'-e-an,  9er-ber'-I-an,  a.  [CER- 
BERUS.] Of  or  pei  wining  to  QerbHM, 

Cer'-ber-us,  t.     [Lat.  Cerberus  ;  Gr. 
' 


Myth.  :  A  three-hearted  dog,  fabled  to  guard 
the  gates  of  hell,  and  whose  bite  was  poisonous. 

cer-car'-I-a,  s.  [Or.  «>«<*  (kerkcs)  =  a  tail  ; 
Lat  neut  "pi.  suff.  -aria.]  Originally  con- 
sidered a  genus  of  Infusoria,  but  since 
shown  to  be  the  second  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Trematode  worm  or  fluke. 
The  body  is  oblong,  depressed,  changeable  ; 
the  mouth  subterminal,  armed  or  unarmed  ; 
acetatmlum  sub-central  ;  tail  filiform,  simple, 
attenuate  at  the  apex,  deciduous.  They  are 
found  parasitically  on  the  body,  or  within  the 
intestines,  liver,  ovaries,  &c.,  of  Mollusca 
(Symnams,  Planorbis,  &c.),  and  may  be  ob- 
taiued  by  wounding  the  body  in  water. 

Cercaria!  Seminis,  Spermatozoa,  or  Si-ermatic 
Animalcules:  A  name  given  by  the  older 
naturalists  to  certain  moving  bodies  found  in 
the  seminal  vessels  in  animals,  and  even  in 

g'anls.      Elirenberg   placed  them   under  the 
austcllate  Entozoa.    They  are  now  known 
to  be  inorganic.    [SPERMATOZOA.] 

cer-car'-I-aiL,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  jcepcoc  (kerkos)  — 
a  tail.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cer- 
carians. 

&  As  substantive  : 

Zoo!.  :  An  intestinal  animalcule  of  the  shape 
of  a  tadpole,  having  its  body  terminated  by  a 
tail-like  appendage.  (Owen.) 

cer-car'-i-form,  a.    [From  Mod.  Lat   cer- 
cafia  ;  and  Class.  Lat  forma  =  form.] 
Zool.  :  Formed  like  the  Cercaria.    (Huxley.) 

v.    [O.  FT.  cerche.]    [SEARCH.] 


*9er'-$iour,    s.      [Fr.    chercher  =  to   seek.] 
[SEARCH.  ]    A  searcher. 

"Ctrciourit,  vea'.aria,  Ac."—  Abtrd.  Reg. 

jer  -913,  s.    fGr.  «fp«i«  (ktrkis)  m  the  rod  or 


the  comb  by  which  the  threads  of  the  woof 
were  driven  home  ...»  poplar-tree  or  the 
Judaa-tree.  (See  definition.).] 

Bot. :  A  common  genus  of  plants.  Tribe, 
Bauhinieae.  Cercii  tUvfiMstrum.  is  a  tree, 
a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of 
several  countries  in  Asia.  It  is  a  hand- 
some low  tree  with  a  spreading  head. 
The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  unusual 
shape  ;  they  are  of  a  pale,  bluish-green  colour 
on  the  upper  side,  and  sea-green  on  the  under. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and 
are  mixed  in  salads,  and  the  flower-buds  are 
pickled.  It  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Judas-tree,  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  upon 
a  plant  of  it,  near  Jerusalem,  that  the  traitor 
Judas  hanged  himself. 

*  9er'-«le,  v.  &  *.    [CIRCLE.] 

*  $er-clyng,  s.    [CIRCLING.] 

9er-cd-9§'-biis,  s.  [From  Gr.  K^MHK  (kerkos) 
=  a  tail,  and  Kfj/3o?  (kebos)  —  an  ape.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Quadrumana.  Tribe  or 
section,  Catarhina.  Cercocebus  sabceus  is  the 
Green  Monkey  or  Guenon.  It  comes  from 
Africa,  and  is  not  ^infrequently  seen  in 
menageries. 

9er-c6-la  -bes,  s.  [From  Gr.  *lpm«  (kerkos) 
=  a  tail,  and  Ao0i}  (lu.bi)  =  a  grip  or  hold.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Rodents,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cercolabidae  (q.v.).  The  tail  is 
long  and  prehensile.  Locality,  South  America. 

9er-c6-la-bi-ds8,  s.  pi.    [From  Mod.   Lat. 

cercolabes,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rodentia,  comprising 
the  American  Porcupines.  It  is  closely  akin 
to  the  Hj'otricida  or  ordinary  Porcupines, 
but  the  American  species  climb  trees,  which 
their  congeners  in  the  Old  World  never  at- 
tempt to  do. 

cer-cd-lSp'-tos,  «.  [From  Gr.  «>«K  (kerkos) 
=  tail,  and  Ajjnrrjt  (leptes)  =  one  who  takes  ; 
Aan/Sdveic  (lambanein)  =  to  take.] 

Z  ml. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cer- 
coleptidae. 

9er-cd-lap'-tI-d8B,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
cercolept(es),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf,  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  plantigrade  carnivorous 
Mammals.  The  species  are  generally  called 
Kinkajous.  They  are  small  in  size  and  in- 
habit tropical  America. 

9er-c5m'-6-nad|,  s.  pZ.  [CERCOMONAS.]  Du- 
jardin's  English  name  for  the  genus  Cerco- 
rnonas. 

9er-com  -6-nas,  s.  [Gr.  Klpcoc  (kerkos)  —  a 
tail ;  Lat  moiun  =  unity,  a  unit,  a  monad  : 
Gr.  /iop<ic  (mo  iias}.  [>IOXAD.]  A  genus  of  Inf. i- 
soria,  of  the  family  Monadina.  Body  rounded 
or  discoidal,  tuberculated,  with  a  variable 
posterior  prolongation  in  the  form  of  a  tail, 
which  is  longer  or  shorter  and  more  or  less 
filiform.  (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

9er-c5p'-I-d89,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  eercop(is); 
and  Lat  fern.  ]>1.  adj.  suit',  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Homopterouc  insects, 
found  abundantly  in  grassy  places.  The 
larvae  have  the  property  of  producing  the 
frothy  substance,  like  saliva,  commonly 
known  as  Cuckoo-spit.  The  species  are 
numerous. 

C«r'-c6'-pls,  ».    [Lat.  eercope  =  a  grasshopper.  ] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Homopterons  insects, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cercopidse. 

9er-co-pI-the'HJUS,  «.  [Gr.  «>«<*  (kerkos) 
=  a  tail ;  and  in'07j«of  (pithekos)  =  an  aj>e.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  long-tailed  monkeys, 
having  a  prominent  muzzle  of  about  an  angle 
of  60°,  cheek-pouches,  and  callosities  on  the 
seat  The  Cercopitheci  belong  to  the  section 
Catarhina  and  the  sub-section  containing  the 
Ba'  oons ;  the^e  have  a  long  tail  and  both 
cheek-pouches  and  natal  callosities.  They 
are  found  in  Africa. 

<Jfer'-d6n-ite,  s.  [From  the  founder  Cerdon, 
and  suff.  -ite.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  or  supporter  of  Or- 
don,  a  heretic  in  th^  second  century,  who 
denied  the  resurrection,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  and  asserted  that  our  Lord's  body 
was  only  a  phantom. 

t  9ere,  *    [O.  Fr.  cert ;  Lat  ctra  as  wax.] 
•  L  Jrd.  Lang. :  Wax. 


2.  Animal  Physiol.  :  The  naked  skin  which  in 
seme  birds,  such  as  the  hawks,  covers  the 
base  of  the  bill. 

cere  -cloth,  «.    [CERECLOTH.] 
*9ere,  *9eare,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  cerer;  Fr.cirer; 
Lat  cera  =  wax.    Cf.  Wei.  cvryr  ;  Ir.  &  GaeL 
eeir;  Gr.  <j)p6?  (keros),  all  =  wax.] 

L  To  wax,  pr  cover  with  wax.  [CERECLOTH.] 

"  .  .  .  strong 
brown  thread  erred, 
.  .  ."—Wiieman. 

2.  To  wrap  up 
in  a  cerecloth. 

"Then  was  the 
bodye  towelled,  em- 
b&wuied  and  erred." 
—UaU:  Hen.  V11I., 
•n.  i. 

0  r-e-al,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  "  cerealis  = 
pertaining  to 
Ceres,  the  god- 
dess of  corn  and 
tillage.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  wheat  or 
other  grain. 

B.  As  subst.  (generally  in  the  plural)  :  Any 
corn  or  grain  used  for  food. 

"The   floor  of  the  cereali,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
maize."—  Dr.  Oaf:  Dletariet. 

9er-5-a'-li-a,  s.    [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  cerealis.] 

*  1.    Roman  Antiq.  :   The  annual  feast  of 
Ceres,  held  on  the  19th  of  April. 
t  2.  Cereals. 

oeV-e-a-lin,  s.  [Fr.  cerealine;  Lat  cereo/is= 
of  or  pertaining  to  Ceres.) 

Chem.  :  A  nitrogenous  substance  found  by 
M.  Mege  Mouries  in  bran. 

*  oer-S-a'-lI-otls,  a.  [Lat.  cerealUs),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  corn, 
cereal. 

"The  Greek  word  .  .  .  may  signify  any  eduHona  or 
t  grains."  —  Browne  :  Tract  1,  para.  15. 


GRANULES   Of    BARLEY 
STARCH. 


t  9er'-S-bel  (Eng.),  9er-S-bel-lum  (Lat.), 
s.  [Lat.  cerebellum  =  a  little  brain,  dim.  of 
cerebrum  =  a  brain.  ] 

1.  Anat.  :   A   portion  of   the  brain  situ- 
ated   beneath    the    posterior    lol>es    of  the 
cerebrum,  and  about  one-seventh  the  size  of 
the  latter,  from  which  it  is  protected  by  the 
tentorium  cerebelli.     It  is  composed  of  grey 
matter  on  the  suriace  and  white  in  the  interior. 
In  shape  the  cerebellum  is  oblong  and  flat- 
tened, largest  from  side  to  side,  and  divided 
into  two  hemispheres,  separated  on  the  upper 
surface  by  the  superior  vermiform  process  ;  on 
the  under  surface  there  is  a  deep  fissure  termed 
the  vallecula  or  valley,  corresi>onding  with  the 
medulla  oblongata.       On  making  a  vertical 
incision  the  arbor  vitse  cerelielli  is  seen,  the 
white  central  substince  resembling  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  with  branches,  branchlets,  and  leaves. 
Nearer  the  commis?  ire  than  to  the  lateral 
border  is  a  yellowish  grey  dentated  line,  the 
corpus  rhotnboideum,  or  ganglion  of  the  cere- 
tiellum.     The   cerebellum  is  associated  with 
the  rest  of  the  brain  by  three  pairs  of  rounded 
peduncles  or  cords,  the  superior  proceeding 
forwards  and  upwards  to  the  testes,  forming 
the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  with  the  valve  of  Vieus- 
seus  between  them  ;  the  middle,  the  largest, 
are  lost  in  the  pons  varolii,  and  the  inferior 
descend  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  form  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

2.  Physiol.  :  It  is  connected  with  the  lowers 
of  motion,  and  is  largest  in  those  animals  which 
require  the  combined  effort  of  a  great  variety 
of  muscles  to  maintain  their  usual  position 
and  execute  their  ordinary  movements.      It 
does  not  appear  to  affect  voluntary  i*>wer,  or 
reflex  movements,  but  chiefly  combined  motor 
action.    According  to  Dr.  Ferrier  the  cerebel- 
lum is  the  co-ordinating  centre  for  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball.    In  the  system  of  phrenologists, 
first  propounded  by  Gail,  it  is  the  organ  of  the 
sexual   instinct,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  says   it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum  are  the  parts  specially  concerned 
in  the  regulation  of  muscular   movements, 
whilst  the  central  portion  may  be  the  seat  of 
the  sexual  sensations.    This  view  is,  however, 
not  rjenerally  held. 

t  oSr-g-bSl'-lar,  9er-3-b€r-loiis,  a.  [Eng. 
cerrbel  ;  -or.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cerebel, 
or  brain. 


boll,  hoi*-;  poUt.  J«ftrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  tern;  thin,  this:    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =>  shtin ;  -fton,  -?ion  *-.  zhun.    -cioos,  -tioas,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cer-e-bell-i'-tls,  s.    [Lat.  cerebellum);  and 
Tsuff.  -itis  (Med.)  (n.v.).} 

PuthoL :  Inflammation  of  the  cerebellum 
(q.v.). 

ogr'-S-bral,  cer-e'-bral,  "•  I1**-  cere&nm 
=  the  brain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  brain. 

"...  the  softer  or  dental  branch  ...  the  harsher 
or  cerebral  forms."— Bt'ime* :  Camp.  Gram.  Aryan 
Lang.,  vol.  i.  (1872),  ch.  ill.,  p.  218. 

cerebral  ganglia,  s.  pi. 

Anal. :  Nerve  centres  situated  in  the  head 
of  some  of  the  inferior  animals. 

cerebral  hemispheres,  s.  pi. 
Anat. :  The  two  hemispheres  dividing  the 
tipper  part  of  the  brain. 

cerebral  nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  nerves,  twelve  in  number,  run- 
ning from  the  brain  to  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
tongue,  and  other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame. 

}  cer-S-bral-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  cerebral, 
and  suff.  -ization.]  Enunciation  by  bringing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  upwards  against  the 
palate. 

cer'-e-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  cerebrum  =  the  brain.] 
To  have  the  brain  acting. 

t  jer-e-bra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cerebrum  =  the 
brain.] 

Pliysioi.  :  Thn  action  of  the  brain.  [UN- 
CONSCIOUS-CEREBRATION. ] 

Jer'-e-brlc,  a.  [Lat.  cerebrium)  =  the  brain, 
and  Eng.  suif.  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
brain. 

cerebrio  acid,  s. 

Chen. :  A  fatty  acid,  extracted  by  means  of 
ether  from  tho  matter  of  the  brain  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol. 
When  pure  it  is  white  and  crystalline. 

jer-eb'-rl-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  cerebrum  =  the 
hair,  and  forma  =  form,  appearance.]  Re- 
sembling the  brain  ;  brain-like. 

C&r'-e-brin,  s.  [Lat.  cerebr(um)  =  the  brain, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.).~\ 

Chem. :  C^H.^NOs,  a  light  amorphous 
powder,  without  taste  or  smell ;  it  swells  up 
like  starch  when  boiled  with  water,  and  is 
converted,  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  into 
a  saccharine  substance  and  other  products, 
(f'ow/ies.) 

9&:-e-bri'-tIs,  s.  [From  Lat.  cerebrum)  = 
the  brain,  and  Lat.  &  Gr.  suff.  -itis,  denoting 
inflammation.] 

Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  Cerebritis  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic.  The  acute  form  of  the  disease  runs  a 
very  rapid  course  and  usually  terminates 
fatally.  The  symptoms  are  as  follows,  viz.,  a 
deep-seated,  violent,  oppressive,  and  persistent 
pain  in  the  head,  with  some  feverishness  and 
vomiting,  pallor  of  the  face,  low  and  irregular 
pulse,  depression  of  spirits,  confusion  of 
thought,  then  convulsions,  loss  of  sensation, 
paralysis,  coma,  and  death.  Chronic  cere- 
britis,  to  which  the  term  ramollisement  or 
softening  of  the  brain  is  frequently  applied,  is 
usually  of  a  local  or  partial  character,  and  is 
consequently  much  slower  in  its  progress. 
This  form  of  the  disease,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  a  sequence  of  the  acute,  is  characterised 
by  certain  well-marked  symptoms  such  as  loss 
of  memory,  failing  intellectual  powers  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  decline,  dull  and  pro- 
tracted pain  in  the  head,  tingling  or  numbness 
In  different  parts  of  the  body,  impairment  of 
the  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  paralysis 
slowly  increasing.  Cerebritis  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  meningitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  is  then  called 
Encephalitis.  When  this  complication  occurs 
the  symptoms  just  described  are  of  a  more 
marked  character.  [BRAIN-FEVER.] 

9e'r'-e-br6,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  cerebrum 
—  the  brain.]  Pertaining  to  the  brain,  as 
cerehro-spinal  (q.v.). 

c er cbr o  spi nal,  a. 

Anat  :  Pertaining  to  that  part  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  which  consists  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

IT  The  cerebro-spinal  axis:  The  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Also  called  the  cerebro  spinal 
tentres  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 


cer  -e-broid,  a.  [Lat.  cerebrum)  =  the  brain  ; 
Or.  «!&w  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Be- 
longing to  the  brain. 

t  9er-e-brSp'~a-thy,  s.  [Lat.  cerebrum  -the 
brain,  and  Gr.  iroOo?  (pathos)  =  suffering,  affec- 
tion ;  iraxr\ia  (pascho)  =  to  suffer.] 

Med.  :  A  hypochondriacal  condition  verging 
upon  insanity,  occasionally  occurring  in  those 
whose  brains  have  been  overtaxed.  (Dun- 
glison.) 

*  9&r'-e'-br6se,  a.    [Lat.  cerebrosus,  from  cere- 

brum =  the  brain.]    Brainsick,  mad.    (Scott.) 

*  cSr-S-brSf  '-l-ty,  s.     [Eng.  cerebros(e)  ;  suff. 
-ity.]    Brainsickness,  madness. 

*  {er'-e-brot,  s.    [Lat.  cerebrum  =  the  brain.] 

The  same  as  CEREBRIC  ACID  (q.v.). 

oeV-S-brum,  ce-re'-brum,  s.  [Lat.  cere- 
brum =  the  brain.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  higher  and  front  portion  of  the 
brain,  as  opposed  to  the  cerebellum,  the  hinder 
and  lower  portion.  The  cerebrum  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  convolutions  externally,  and 
divided  superiorly  by  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure,  containing  the  /ate  cerebri,  and  mark- 
ing the  original  development  of  the  brain(q.v.), 


BRAIN   OF  MAN. 
1  Cerebrum.          2.  Cerebellum. 

into  two  symmetrical  halves,  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  broadband  of  white  substance,  the 
corpus  callosum.  If  either  hemisphere  be  cut 
through,  a  centre  of  white  substance  will  be 
found  surrounded  by  a  grey  border,  following 
the  zigzag  of  the  sulci  and  convolutions.  Each 
hemisphere  is  divided  into  an  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior  lobe  ;  the  anterior  rests  on  the 
roof  of  the  orbit,  and  is  separated  by  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius  from  the  middle  lobe,  which  lies  in 
the  middle  fossae  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
is  separated  from  the  posterior  at  the  ridge  of 
the  petrous  bone  ;  the  posterior  rests  on  the 
tentorium.  On  the  middle  line  of  the  corpus 
callosum  is  the  raphe,  a  linear  depression,  and 
a  section  on  each  side  of  it  exposes  the  ven- 
tricles (q.v.)  extending  from  one  end  of  the 
hemispheres  to  the  other. 

2.  Physipl. :  According  to  Dr.  Ferrier  —  (1) 
The  anterior  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres are  the  chief  centres  of  voluntary 
motion  and  of  the  active  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  intelligence.  (2)  Individual  convolu- 
tions are  separate  and  distinct  centres  ;  and  in 
certain  groups  of  convolutions  are  localised  the 
centres  for  various  movements — e.g.,  eyelids, 
face,  mouth,  tongue,  ear,  neck,  hand,  foot, 
and  tail  of  animals.  (3)  The  action  of  the 
hemisphere  is  in  general  crossed  ;  but  certain 
movements  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  neck  are 
bilaterally  co-ordinated  from  each  cerebral 
hemisphere. 

"Surprise  my  readers,  whilst  I  tell  'em 
Of  cerebrum  mid  cerebellum." 

Prior:  Alma.  Ill  155. 

cere  cloth,  *  sear-cloth,  s.  [Eng.  cere, 
from  'Lat.  cera  —  wax  ;  and  cloth.]  Cloth 
smeared  over  with  some  glutinous  or  waxy 
substance  ;  used  sometimes  for  covering  up 
wounds  and  bruises,  but  principally  for  wrap- 
ping up  dead  bodies. 

"The  corpses,  stripped  of  their  cerecloths  aud  orna- 
ments."— Macaulay :  aitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

*  9ere '-clothed,  a.  [Eng.  cerecloth;  -ed.] 
Wrapped  in  cerecloths. 

"Handsomely  cereclothed."—Str  T.  Brotme:  Eydrio- 
tafthiu. 

cored,  )>a.  par.  or  adj.    [CERE,  •».]    (Chaucer.) 

9erc  -ment.  *.  [Lat.  ce.ra  =  wax.]  Cloths 
dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which  dead  bodies 
were  infolded  when  they  were  embalmed. 
[CERECLOTH.] 


"  Why  thy  canoulz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  earth, 
Hav»  burst  their  cerement  t ) " 

Hhakesi>. :  Hamlet,  L  4. 

jer-e-rnb'-nl-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ceremonial; 
Lat.  ceremonialls,  from-cerenumia  =ceremony.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  relating  to  ceremonies,  or  rites. 

"...  tho  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage '." 

Shakctp. :  Taming  of  the  -S/irew,  ill  4. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Formal,  observant  of  ceremonies 
and  forms. 

"  He  moves  in  the  dull,  ceremonial  track, 
With  Jove's  embroidered  coat  upon  his  back." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  x. 

B.  As  subst. :  Outward  form  or  rite,  espe- 
cially of  church  worship ;  ceremony,  formality. 

"The  conference  was  held  with  all  the  tntlque  cert- 
monial."—Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

t  $er-e"-m6'-ni-al-Iam,  s.  [Eng.  ceremonial ; 
-ism.]  A  fondness  for  or  adherence  to  cere- 
mony and  outward  form  or  rites. 

*  9Sr-8-m6-ni'-ar-i'-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ceremonial ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  ceremonial ;  cere- 
moniousness. 

1 9er-e'-m6'-iu-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ceremonial ; 
-ly.]  According"  to  ordained  rites  and  cere- 
monies. (Goodwin.) 

•^er-e'-mo'-nl-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ceremonial; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  ceremonial  or 
addicted  to  ceremonialism  ;  fondness  for  out- 
ward form  and  rites.  (Johnson.) 

* cer'-e-mon-i-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  ceremony; 
-less.]  Free  from  ceremony  or  outward  show 
or  pomp ;  simple. 

9er-e-mo'-ni-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  ceremony ;  suit 
-ous.] 

*  I.  Consisting  of  or  conducted  with  cere- 
monies. 

"O,  the  sacrifice, 

How  ceremonious,  solemn,  ami  unearthly. " 
Shakesp.:  Winters  Tale,  lil  t 

2.  Attentive  to  outward  form. 

"  You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord ; 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional. 

Shakesp. :  Kick.  111.,  111.  1 

3.  According  to  the  rules  of  society ;  re« 
spectful. 

"  Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave." 

Shakesp. :  Ki.-h.  II.,  i.  1 

4.  Formal,  precise,  exact,  punctilious  in  the 
observance  of  outward  forms. 

(a)  Of  persons : 

"The   old    caitiff  was    grown    so    ceremonious  "— 
Sidney. 

(b)  Of  things: 

".  .  .  aset  of  ceremoniout  phrases,  .  .  ."—Additont 
Guardian. 

T  For  the  difference  between  ceremoniout 
and  formal,  see  FORMAL. 

t  9er-e'-ind'-ni'-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ceremo- 
nious; -ly.]  In  a  ceremonious  manner;  for- 
mally, according  to  proper  form. 

"  Ceremoniously  let  us  prej)are 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house." 
Smkesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

t  9er-e'-md'-nJ-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ceremo- 
nious; -ness.~\  The  quality  of  being  ceremo- 
nious or  fond  of  outward  form  and  ceremonies  ; 
ceremonialism.  (Johnson.) 

9er'-e-m6n-y,  *  901-  c-moin,  *  9er'-o"- 
mon-le,  *  9er  -i-moin,  *  9er'-y-moyn, 
9er'-y-mon-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cerimonie;  Lat 
cosrimonio.] 

1.  An  outward  form  or  rite  in  religion. 

"  That   ye    fulfill™  the  cerymoum  and   domes.'  — 
Wycliffe :  Deut.  xi.  32. 

2.  The  outward  forms  of  state  ;  royal  pomp 

"  And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  I 
And  what  art  thou,  tnou  Idol  ceremony  I " 

Shtiketp.:  Henry  V.,  Iv.  L 

*  3.  Any  thing  or  observance  held  sacred. 

"To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony. " 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  V.  L 

•4.  A  sign,  prodigy,  or  superstition. 

"  I  never  stood  on  cercmmies, 
But  now  they  fright  me." 

Sliakcsp. :  Julius  Caaar,  11  I. 

5.  The  forms  of  society  ;  civility,  propriety, 

6.  Formality,  preciseness,  punctilious  ob- 
servance of  forms. 

IT  Sometimes  personified. 

"Then  Ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth." 

Coulter:  Expostulation.  Ill 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies :  A  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  by  the  persons  present 
on  any  public  occasion. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ro,  ce  --  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


oereolite— cerography 


SIS 


^  For  the  difference  between  ceremony  and 
Jbrm  see  FORM. 

£er'-e-d-lite,  s.    [CEROLITE.] 

cSr-e-Op'-SlS,  s.     [Lat.  cereus  —  waxen,  and 
Or.  oi^tt  -.opsta)  —  the  face.] 

/•••'.  :  The  Pigeon-goose,  an  Australian 
genus  of  the  Anatidae  or  Duck  family,  and  the 
su' '-family  Anseriuae,  or  Geese.  Cereopsis  Novce 
HoUandite  is  abundant  on  the  south  coast  of 
Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

*  9er'-£-OUS,  o.   [Lat.  cereus,  from  cera=  wax.] 
Waxen,  consisting  of  or  containing  wax. 

cer  -er-ite,  a.  [From  Lat.  Ceres  (genit.  Certris), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).]    [CERES.] 

Mln. :  The  same  as 
CERITE  (q.v.).  (Brit. 
MM.  Cot.) 

£er  -es,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Rodman  M'l/thol.: 
The  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Ops,  and  the  goddess 
of  Corn  and  Tillage.   She 
is  generally  represented 
with  ears  of  corn  on  her 
head,  and  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lighted  torch,  and 
in  the  other  a  poppy,  her 
sacred  flower. 

2.  Fig. :     Applied    to 
corn. 

"This  grotmd  with   Bacchus, 

that  with  Cere*  suits. 
That  other  loads  the  trees  CERES 

with  happy  fruits." 
Drydm :   I'iryil ;  Georyic  1.  81. 

IL  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  first  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Piazzi  on  January  1, 
1801.  Having  observed  it  at  Palermo,  in 
Sicily,  he  called  it  Ceres,  after  the  old  tutelary 
divinity  of  that  island.  [I.]  Under  favour- 
.  able  circumstances  it  has  .been  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  as  a  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
but  more  generally  it  looks  like  one  of  the 
eighth  magnitude,  only  the  light  has  a  red 
tinge,  and  a  haze  is  round  the  planet  as  if  it 
had  a  dense  atmosphere. 

cer'  e-us,  «.     [Lat.    cereus  =  a   wax-candle, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  shoots.] 

Bot.  :  The  Torch-thistle,  a  large  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Cactacese,  remarkable  for 


their  singularity  of  form,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  Ceretts  giganteus,  the  Suwarrow 
or  Saguaro  of  the  Mexicans,  is  the  largest  and 
most  striking  of  the  genus.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  looks  more  like 
a  candelabra  than  a  tree  of  the  normal  type. 
Other  notable  species  are  C.  senilis,  the  long 
gray  bristles  of  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  the  head  of  an  old  gray-haired  .man.  C. 
grandijlorus  is  the  "  night-flowering  Cereus," 
but  there  are  others  which  also  flower  at  night 
( '.  speciosissimus,  an  erect  plant,  and  C.  flagelli- 
formlt,  a  creeper,  are  not  unfrequeutly  met 
with  in  gardens. 

*  cer'-foyl,  s.    [CHERVIL.] 

"  A  vance,  txrfo*!.  herhe  Robert."— Btlig.  A  ntiq..  i.  65. 

*  $erge,    *  9ierge,    *  serge,  «.     [O.    FT. 

cerge,  cierge,  sierge  ;  Sp.  cirio  —  a  wax  taper  ; 
Lat.  cereus  =  waxen  ;  ctra  =  wax.]  A  wax 
taper. 

"  Ther  brenden  cerget  inna'—ffowJo*,  594. 

*  eer-gyn,  v.    [SEARCH.] 

"  Cergyn.    Scrutor,  rimor."— Prompt.  Par*. 


9eV-i-a,  s.  [Prob.  formed  irregularly  from  Or. 
*e'p«  (A'eras)  =»  a  horn.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  the  dipterous  family  Syrphidae 
(q.v.),  characterised  by  elongated  antennae 
with  a  terminal  style. 

*  2.  An  unidentified  cestoid  worm. 

*  9Sr/-I-al,  a.    [CERRIAL.] 

*  9eriawnt,  s.    [SERGEANT.] 

"  Ceriawnt  of  mace.    Apparitor." — Prompt.  Par*. 

cer-if-er-ous,  a.     [From  Lat.  cera  —  wax, 
and/ero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.,  <tc. :  Producing  wax.   (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

9er'-In,  cer'-Ine,  *.  [Lat.  cera  =  wax,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in,  -ine  (CAew.).] 

1.  Chen. :   A  substance   composed  of  fine 
crystalline  needles,  deposited  whilst  cooling, 
when  wax  has  been  boiled  in  alcohol.    It  is 
composed  of  carbon  48,  hydrogen  50,  and  oxy- 
gen 2.     It  forms  70  to  80  per  cent  of  beeswax. 
It  is  white,  analogous  to  wax,  fusible  at  134°  F. 
When  treated  with  caustic  alkali  ley  it  is  con- 
verted into  margaric  acid  and  ceraine. 

2.  Min.:  A  brownish-black  mineral,  a  variety 
of  Allanite  (q.v.),  found  in  East  Greenland, 
generally  massive,  and  rarely  crystallized  in 
four-sided  prisms.    It  is  composed  of  silica 
35'4,  protoxide  of  cerium  29'9,  oxide  of  iron 
25'4,  alumina  41,  lime  9'2.     Sp.  gr.,  3'5— 4'0. 

cer'-in-ite,  s.  [From  Lat.  cera  =  wax,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).]  [CERIN.] 

Min. :  A  white  or  yellowish-white  mineral 
akin  to  Heulandite,  but  massive  with  a  waxy 
lustre.  Found  in  the  trap  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

cer-in'-the,  s.  [Lat  cerinthe,  cerintha;  Gr. 
Kepii/01)  (kerinthe)  =  the  plant  called  Cerintlie 
major  (see  def.).J 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  borage-worts.  The 
species  are  mostly  European.  Two,  Cerinthe 
iiuijor  and  minor,  have  been  long  cultivated  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Honey-wort. 

9er-in  -thl-ans,  s.  pi.  [From  Cerinthus,  their 
founder,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  88.] 

Eccles.  Hist. :  A  heretical  sect,  followers  of 
Cerinthus,  a  Jew  by  birth,  who  attempted  to 
unite  the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  the  opinions 
of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  He  believed  that 
the  Demiurge,  or  Creator  of  the  World,  who 
was  not  the  Supreme  Being,  was  also  lawgiver 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  having  fallen  off  in 
character,  God  sent  Christ,  an  seon,  to  enter 
into  a  certain  Jewish  man  called  Jesus,  to 
subvert  the  power  of  the  Demiurge,  who, 
irritated,  produced  the  crucifixion.  The  aeon 
Christ  shall  again  return  to  the  man  Jesus, 
and  reign  with  his  followers  in  Palestine  for 
1,000  years.  Cerinthus  is  believed  to  have 
been  l>orn  before  the  crucifixion  of  Our  Lord, 
and  St.  John  is  said  by  Irenaeus  to  have 
written  his  Gospel  in  opposition  to  his  doc- 
trines. The  sect  did  not  continue  long. 

jer-i-op'-or-a,  s.    [The  first  element  is  prob. 
Gr.  Ke'pas  (kerds)  =  a  horn  ;  the  second  is  Gr. 
iropos  ( poros)  =  a  passage.  J 
ZooL  :  The  type-genus  of  Cerioporidae  (q.v.). 

cer-I-d-por'-I-dJB,  s.  pi.     (From  Mod.  Lat. 

ceriopora(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern,  pl.adj.suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  lapsed  family  of  Polyzoa,  containing 

species   with  a    solid,    simple,   or    branched 

ccenoecium,  with  crowded  contiguous  cells. 

cer  -I-ops,  s.  [From  Gr.  m)p6s  (keros)  =  bees- 
wax, and  a+  (ops)  =  the  eye,  the  face.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Mangrove 
family,  from  tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  They 
are  closely  related  to  the  genus  Rhizophora. 
The  seed  germinates  and  protrudes  from  the 
fruit  while  still  attached  to  the  bough. 

cer-I-or'-nls,  ».  [Formed  irregularly  from 
Gr.  Kc'pat  (teros)  =  a  horn,  and  opvit  (ornis) 
=  a  bird.  The  proper  formation  would  be 
ceratornis.]  [TRAGOPAN.] 

cer'-Iph,  *.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Type-founding:  One  of  the  fine  lines  of  a 
letter,  especially  one  of  the  fine  cross-strokes 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  capitals.  (Savage.) 

cer-is'e, ».  4  a.  [Fr.  cervset  a  cherry,  from 
Lat.  cerasus.] 


A.  A*  fitbst. :   A  cherry  colour ;   a  light 
bright  red. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  colour  of  cerise. 
cer'-lte  (1),  ».     [Named   by  the  discoverers 

after  the  planet  Ceres,  and  sutf.  -ite  (J/in,.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral,  a  silicifcrous  oxi.le  of 
eeriura,  of  a  brown  or  cherry-red  colour, 
slightly  translucent,  and  brittle.  It  is  found 
in  Sweden. 

for' -ite  (2),  *.    [CERITHIUM.] 

PaUeont.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Cerithium  or  the  family  Cerithiidae. 

jer-I-thi'-I-dw,  *.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat 
cerithium,  anil  Lat  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
section  Holostomata  (Sea-snails).  The  shells 
are  long  and  spiral,  with  many  whorls  and 
a  horny  operculum.  They  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  most  abundant  in  tropical  seas. 

ge-rlth'-I-oid,  a.  &*.  [Mod.  Lat  cerithium); 
-oid.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
genus  Cerithium. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Ceri- 
thiidae. 

Cer-lth'-I-um,  s.  [From  Gr.  Ktoinov  (itera- 
tion) =  a  little  horn,  dimin.  of  xt'pat  (keras)  = 
a  horn.] 

Zool.  £  Palaont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Cerithiidae  (q.v.).  13(3  recent  species 
are  known,  anil  460  fossil,  the  latter  from  the 
Trias  onward  till  now. 

cer'-I-iim,  s.  [Named  by  the  discoverers  after 
Ceres.]  . 

Chem. :  A  metal  (Sym.  Ce. ;  At.  Wt ,  92)  found 
with  two  other  metals,  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium,  in  cerite.  Powdered  cerite  is  made  into 
a  thick  paste  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  heated  nearly  to  redness.  The  mass 
is  then  treated  with  water,  saturated  with  HjS, 
filtered,  acidified  with  HC1,  and  precipitated 
by  oxalic  acid.  This  precipitate  heated  in  the 
air  to  redness  gives  a  brown  powder  of  the. 
mixed  oxides.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  the  oxides 
of  lanthanum  and  didymium,  and  leaves  the 
oxides  of  cerium.  The  oxides  of  lanthanum 
and  didymium  are  separated  by  the  repeated 
crystallization  of  their  sulphates  (see  Watts's 
Diet,  of  Chemistry).  Cerium  is  obtained  by 
reducing  its  chloride  witli  sodium  as  a  grey 
powder  which  decomposes  water  slowly.  It 
dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Cerous  oxide,  CeO,  obtained  by  ig- 
niting the  carbonate  or  oxalate,  is  a  greyish- 
blue  powder,  which,  in  the  air,  oxidises  into 
ceroso-ceric  oxide,  CejO^  a  yellowish-white 
powder.  The  salts  of  the  former  are  colour- 
less, those  of  the  latter  brown-red  or  yellow. 

cerium  carbonate,  s.  Min. :  Lanthaa- 
ite  (q.v.). 

cerium  fluoride,  s.  Min. :  Fluocerite 
(q.v.). 

cerium  phosphate,  s.  Min. :  Church- 
ite  (q.v.). 

cerium  Silicate,  s.    Afin.:  Cerite  (q.v.). 

c5r-ma'-tl-a,  s.     [Latinized  from  Gr.  xc'pjia 

(Iccrmu),  gen.  xtp^aro?  (kermatos)  =  a  slice.] 

Entom. :  A  synonym  of  Scutigera  (q.v.). 

cer-ma-ti-I-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  cer- 
mati(i!) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idm.] 

Entom.  :  A  synonym  of  Scutigeridse  (q.v.). 

*  gerne,  s.     [O.   Fr.  cerne  =  a  circle ;   L  it. 
circiniu  =  a  i>air  of  compasses.]      A   ma^ic 
circle  traced  or  paced  ;  a  ung,  a  circle. 

"  She  .  .  .  made  a  crrne  with  liir  wymple  all  about* 
.  .  .  Merlin."— Jttrun  (K.E.T.3.).  iii.  (.«!. 

9er'-nu-ous,  a.    [Lat.  cernuus  =  stooping.] 
Bot. :  Drooping,  hanging,  pendulous. 

cer-o  gr&ph,  s.  [CEROCRAPHY.]  A  writing 
on  wax  ;  an  encaustic  painting. 

*cer-o-graph'-Ic,  *cer-o-graph'-I-cal,  a. 

[Eng.  cerograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]    Of  or  pertaiuiug 
to  cerography. 

*  cer-Og'-raph-ist,   ».     [Eng.  cerograpKy) ; 
-ist.]    One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  cero- 
graphy. 

*  cer-8g'-raph-*',  «.      [Gr.  mpoypo<J.ia  (kero- 
graphia)  =:"painting  with  wax  :   m}po<;  (kerot) 


boll,  bo>;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gsm;  tiin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -t. 
-cian.  -tian  =  soon,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -Ule,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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«r  wax  ;  yptHpia  (graphia)  =  writing,  painting  ; 
ypacfxo  (graphS)  =  to  write.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  writing  on  wax. 

2.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  wax,  from  which  stereotype 
plates  are  taken.    (Moxon.) 

cer'-o-llte,  s.  [Gr.  mipk  (keros)  =  wax,  and 
AiflcK  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Afire.  :  Agreenish  or  yellowish-white  mineral; 
transparent  or  translucent  Comp.  :  Silica, 
47'34;  magnesia,  29'84;  water,  21'04;  hard- 
ness, 2—  2'5.  Sp.  gr.  2'3  —  2'4.  Lustre  vitreous 
or  resinous.  It  occurs  at  Frankenstein,  in 
Silesia.  It  feels  greasy  to  the  touch,  whence 
its  name.  (Dana.) 

*  9er-6'-ma,  &  [Lat.  ceroma  ;  Gr.  mjpwKa 
(A-eVdjna)=  ointment  for  athletes  ;  injpoai  (keroS) 
=  to  anoint,  to  wax  over  ;  iajp6t  (keros)  •= 
wax.  ]  That  part  of  the  ancient  gymnasia  and 
baths  in  which  athletes  used  to  anoint  them- 
selves. 


*  cer'-£-m&n-9jf,  s.    [Gr.  mjp<k  (fceros)  =  wax, 
and  navrtia  (nianteia)  =  prophecy,  divination.) 
A  method  of  divination,  formerly  practised, 
by  dropping  melted  wax  into  water  and  ob- 
serving the  figures  formed. 

1  9^-rdon',  s.  [SEROON.]  A  bale  or  package 
made  of  skins.  (Webster.) 

cer-O-pe'-gl-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  mjjxk  (kSros)  = 
beeswax,  and  irrryij  (pege)  =  a  well,  a  fountain.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asclepiads  (Asclepiadacese), 
containing  more  than  fifty  species  of  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  India  and 
Africa.  They  have  a  bulbous  root,  and  short 
erect  or  twining  stems.  .  The  calyx  is  five- 
parted.  Several  species  are  employed  for 
food  ;  in  some  cases  the  whole  plant  is  eaten 
as  a  salad,  in  others  the  fleshy  leaves,  stems, 
and  tubers  are  used  as  pot  vegetables.  Cero- 
pegia  editlis  is  said  to  be  eaten,  whence  its 
specific  name. 

*  9e-ro-ph'-er-a-r$f,   «.      [Lat.    ceroferarlus, 
from  Gr.  rnpot  (kerns)  =  wax  ;  4>e'pu>  (pliero)  = 
to  carry.  ] 

1.  An  acolyte,  an  assistant  of  lower  grade 
In  a  church,  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the 
candles  in  any  religious  procession.    (Fuller.) 

2.  A  stand  for  caudles. 

f  $er-i-plas'-tlc,  a.  &  *.  [In  FT.  ceroplas- 
tiqne  ;  Gr.  <c7jpoirA<«rnico«  (keroplastikos)  =  of 
or  for  modelling  in  wax  :  mjpot  (Iceros)  =  wax  ; 
vAao-o-w  (plasso)  =  to  mould,  to  model.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Modelled  in  wax. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Sculp,  (of  pi.  form)  :  The  art  or  science  of 
modelling  ligures  in  wax. 

cer  op  ter  is,  s.  [Gr.  <o|p<«  (keros)  =  wax  ; 
rrepis  (pteris)  =  a  fern.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  species 
of  Gymnogramma,  or  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns. 

cer'-d-sine,  cer'-i-sln,  s.  [Lat.  cera  = 
wax  ;  Gr.  KTJOO?  (Aeros)  =  wax,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  waxy  substance  found  on  sugar- 
canes.  -It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen. 

9er  -6-tate,  s.    [CEROTIC  ACID.] 

*  9«5r'-6tfi,  «.  [Low  Lat.  cerotum  ;  Lat.  ceratum.] 
The  sane  as  CERATE  (q.v.). 

"In  chime  which  are  critical,  a  tent*  of  oil  of  olivet, 
with  wuitfl  wai.  bata  h»tl.erto  served  my  j-urposa."— 
Witemin. 

9er'-6-ten9,  *.  [Low  Lat.  ctrot(um\  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ene  (C'/tcm.).] 

Chem.  :  C^Hjj  =  Cerylene.  An  oleflne 
hydrocarbon"  melting  at  57°,  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  Chinese  wax. 

cer  6t'-Ic,  a.  [Low  Lat.  cerot(um),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.] 

ccrotic  acid,  ». 


Chem.  :    I          .A   monobasic  fatty  acid 

COOH 

whii-li  crystallises  in  small  grains,  melting  at 
78°,  which  distil  without  decomposition  ;  its 
salts  are  called  cerotates.  This  acid  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  cerin,  the  portion  of 
beeswax  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  cerotic  acid  may  be  prepared  by 


precipitating  with  lead  acetate,  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  and  recrystal- 
lising  from  boiling  alcohol  Also  from  the  dry 
distillation  of  Chinese  wax,  which  consists  of 
ceryl-eerotate. 

5cr-ox'-y~l5n,  s.  [Gr.  mipot  (klros)  =  wax ; 
fiiAoi/  (xulon)  =  wood,  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palmacese  (Palms).  Cer- 
oxylon  andicola  yields  wax,  which  forms  a 
coating  over  its  trunk, 

cer'-ri-al,  o.  [Lat  cemw;  Fr.  cerre  =  a 
variety 'of  oak.)  [CERIAL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Cerris  or  Bitter-oak. 

9eV-rus,  s.     [Lat.  eemw.] 
Bot. :  The  Bitter-oak,  Qitercus  cerris. 

*  9erss,  v.  t.    [Fr.  chercher.]    To  search. 

"  All  at  the  ktngis  hlenes  depot  &  ordnnd  certane 
cesom  is  [cersouris]  In  cuirilk  toun,  quhilk  la  ane  port, 
quhilk  s;il  haae  power  to  teru  the  salarU  [sailors]  ft 
passaris  furth  of  the  Rome  (or  haumng  f nrth  of  money 
be  quhat  sumeuir  iiersouue  spirituale  or  temporale, 
.  .  .  —  Act*  Ja.ir.,A.  1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  243. 

*  cert,  a.    [Fr.  certes,  from  Lat.  certus=  certain, 
assure.]    Sure,  certain. 

T  For  cert:  With  a  certainty,  beyond  a 
doubt.  (Fife.) 

cert  money,  s. 

Law:  Head-money  paid  yearly  by  tenants 
of  several  manors  to  the  lords  thereof,  for  the 
certain  keeping  of  the  leet,  and  sometimes  of 
the  hundred. 

cer  tain,  *  eer-taine,  *  cer  ta yn,  *  9 of- 
ten, *  cer-tein,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  cer- 
tein  ;  Fr.  certain  ;  Ital.  certa.no ;  Lat.  certus, 
with  suff.  -nuns.  Connected  with  Lat.  cento 
=  to  perceive,  and  Gr.  «cptW  (krino)  =  to 
judge.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Objectively: 

1.  Sure  to  happen,  inevitable. 

"  Virtue  that  directs  our  ways, 
Through  certain  danger*  to  uncertain  praise." 

Di-yden, 

*2.  Trustworthy  ;  on  which  one  can  depend  ; 
reliable. 

"  If  he  myght  on  thara  Ucwtc 
That  thei  were  certayn." 

Langtoft,  p.  48. 

3.  Fixed,  settled,  determined  beforehand. 

"You  shall  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day."— 
Exodiit.  xvi.  4. 

4.  Indubitable,  unquestionable,  past  doubt 

"  Those  things  are  certain  among  men,  which  caunot 
be  denied  without  obstinacy  and  lolly."—  Tillolton. 

5.  Unfailing. 

"I  have  often  wished  that  I  knew  as  certain  a 
remedy  for  any  other  distemper."— Head, 

IL  Subjectively : 

1.  Sure,  convinced,  assured. 

(1)  With  of. 

"  This  the  mind  is  equally  certain  of,  whether  these 
ideas  be  more  or  less  general."— Locke. 

(2)  With  an  infinitive. 

*  2.  Determined,  resolved. 

"  However  I  with  thec  have  flx'd  my  lot, 
Certain  tu  undergo  like  doom  of  death. 
Consort  with  thee." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  Ix.  952. 

HX  Indefinitely: 

1.  In  agreement  with  a  subst.  :  Some  one. 

"  And  Jesus  answering  said,  A  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  .  .  ."—Luke  x.  30. 
"  After  wol  I  upeke  in  pryvyte 
Of  certeyn  thing  thai  tuunheth  the  and  me." 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  3,493. 

2.  Absolutely :  An  undetermined  number  or 
quantity. 

"  How  bad  soever  this  fashion  may  justly  be  ac- 
counted, co-fain  of  the  same  cuuutrymeu  do  past  far 
beyond  it"— Co  me;  Survey. 

T  To  make  certain :  To  inform.  [Lat  cer- 
tiorem  facere.]  [ASCERTAIN.] 

*  B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Absolutely:  Ceiiainly,  surely,  undoubtedly. 

"  I  wol  telle  it  non  other  man.  certain.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  r..  10:,. 

2.  With  a  prep. :  In  certain,  in  certayne,  for 
certain  «  certainly,  assuredly. 

"  Yet  how  should  I  for  certain  hold,  .  .  ." 

Tenni/ton:  The  Two  Yoicei. 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Certainty,  sure  facts. 

"  Wherof  the  ctrtaint  no  man  knoweth  " 

Qoutrr,  I.  S. 

2.  A  number  or  amount,  either  stated  or 
not ;  a  quantity. 

"  He  took  with  him  a  eerten  of  hli  Idle  companions." 
—Bale:  Acti  vf  Kng.  Yotariei. 


$.  A  fixed  period  or  limit 

"  Every  time  hath  his  certein" 

<,  ',i.-r.  IU.  M. 

"After  he  had  contynued  a  cvrtuine  ot  time  — 
fabiarii  Chronicle:  Heii.  VI..  p.  ML 

IT  Of  a  certain :  Assuredly,  certainly. 

"  Of  a  certain  these  things  are  pretty  toys.  "—Scot*  I 
fair  Jtaid.  ch.  ill. 

1  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  certain, 
sure,  and  secure :  "  Cer'.c.in  respects  matters  of 
fact  or  belief ;  sure  and  secure  the  quality  or 
condition  of  things.  A  fact  is  certain,  a  j>er- 
s< ni's  step  is  sure,  a  house  is  secure.  Certain 
is  opposed  to  dubious,  sure  to  wavering,  secure 
to  dangerous.  A  person  is  ceitnin  who  has  no 
doubt  remaining  in  his  mind  ;  he  is  sure  when 
his  conviction  is  steady  and  unchangeable; 
he  is  secure  when  the  prospect  of  danger  is 
removed.  When  applied  to  things,  certain  is 
opposed  to  what  is  varying  and  irregular ; 
sure  to  what  is  unerring  ;  secure  is  used  only 
in  its  natural  sense.  It  is  a  defect  in  the 
English  language,  that  there  are  at  present  no 
certain  rules  for  its  orthography  or  pronun- 
ciation ;  the  learner,  therefore,  is  at  a  loss  for 
a  sure  guide.  Amidst  opposing  statements 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  No  one  can  ensure  his  life  for  a  moment, 
or  secure  his  property  from  the  contingencies 
to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  exposed." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*9Ci  tain,  *9er-teyne,  v.t.  [CERTAIN,  a.] 
To  certify,  to  inform. 

9er  tain  ly,  »  9er  tain  lichc,  *  $er- 
tane-ly,  *  9er-teyn-lie,  *  9er  ten- 
llch,  adv.  [Eng.  certain  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Assuredly,  beyond  doubt  or  question,  of 
a  certainty. 

"  Certenlich  we  be  schent." 

Seven  Sayet,  SeT. 

"  Certainly  he  that,  by  those  legal  means,  cannot  b* 
secured,  can  be  much  less  so  l>y  any  private  attempt.* 
—Dr.  H.  More  :  Decay  of  Chriician  Piety 

2.  Without  fail. 


*9er-  tain-ness,  s.      [Eng.  certain;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  certain  ;  certainty. 

*  9er  taint,  a,     [A  pa.   par.  of  certain,  v.] 
Certain,  sure.    (Scokh.) 

"It  is  most  cfrtaint.  his  crowncr  Ounn  deceived 
Aboyne,  .  .  ."—Spalding,  i  177. 

9er'-taln-ty;   *  9er-tein-te,  *  9er-teyn- 
te,  *  9er-tayn-tye,  s.    [Eng.  certain;  -ty.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  certain  or 
free  from  doubt. 

"  If  it  rayght  that  weys  be  brouht  to  ferteynte,*— 
/Mnfftqft,  p.  278. 

"In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind." 

Byron  :  Maieppa,  v.  17. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fixed. 

3.  Assurance,  confidence. 

"  Forthy  may  no  txrteinte  be  sette  upon  his  )uge- 
jneut"  tiover  C.  A.,  i.  4i. 

"...  ataverye  venture,  soe  as  it  should  be  liitrda 
to  builde  any  certayatya  of  charge  to  be  raysed  upon 
t  lie  same."—  Sf'ent«r  :  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  A  thing  certain,  sure,  or  indubitable  and 
undeniable. 

"  Nay,  'tis  most  credible  ;  we  here  receive  it, 
A  certainty  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria." 
Shakei/i.  :  All's  H'cll  that  Endt  Well,  t  X 

IT  At  a  certainty  =  in  a  state  of  confidenco 
or  assurance. 

".  .  sometimes  our  way  is  clean,  sometimes  foul  ; 
sometimes  up  hill,  sometimes  down  hill  ;  we  are  sel- 
dom at  a  certainty."—  Buuyan  :  P.  P.,  pt.  li. 

Of  a  certainty  :  Assuredly,  undoubtedly. 

*  9er'-t£f,  *  9er-tys,  adv.     [Fr.  certes,  from 
Lat  certus  =  sure.  ]    Certainly,  assuredly. 

"And  certet,  if  it  nere  to  long  to  heere, 
I  wolde  ban  told  yow  fully  the  inanere." 

Chaucer  :  The  Knight'*  Tnl+  877-8. 
"Certet,  who  bides  his  grasp  will   that  encounter 
rue.  Thi'inmn  :  Cattle  of  /ndolencr.,  I.  2i 


*.  [Lat.  certhia  ;  Gr.  icepltof  (ker- 
thioa)  =  a  little  bird,  a  tree-creeper.  See  dof.) 
Ornith.  :  The  Creeper,  or  Ox-eye,  a  genus  of 
birds,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Certhida 
(q.v.).  They  are  noticeable  for  their  colour: 
as  Certhia  viridis,  the  Green  Creeper,  and  C. 
aiirantia,  the  Orange-coloured  Creeper  ;  and 
by  the  shape  of  the  beak  :  as  C.  falcata,  the 
Sickle-billed  Creeper.  C.  familiaris,  the  Com- 
mon or  Brown  Creeper,  is  British.  [CRF.EPR"  J 

eer-thi'-I-daa,  *9er-tlu'-?,-d»,s.pZ.  [From 

Lat  certhia  (q.v.),  and  lein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :    A   family  of  Tenuirostral  birds, 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  wno,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  -  o.    ey = a.     <Jiu  =  kw. 
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with  long,  slender,  ami  slightly  arched  hills, 
•nil  short  legs  furnished  with  strong  claws, 
Which  enable  them  to  creep  about  upon  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  The  family  as 
now  restricted  contains  four  or  five  genera, 
with  about  a  dozen  species,  and  is  often 
divided  into  two  sub-families,  Certhiinae  (Tree- 
creepers),  and  Tichodrominse  (Wall-creepers). 

cer-thl  I'-nze,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  certhia 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -inte.] 

Or  Tilth.  :  The  typical  sub-  family  of  the  family 
Certhiidse  (q.v.). 

jer'-tie,  ger'-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  certes,  from  Lat.  cer- 
tus =  certain.]  (Generally  with  the  pronoun.) 
"  My  certie  "  =  my  faith  ;  in  good  troth. 
(Scotch.) 

1  9er'-tl-f  l-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  certify;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  certified  ;  reliable. 

cer-tlf-l-cate,  *.    [Fr.  certiflcat  ;  Ital.  certifi- 
cato,  from  Lat.  certificatus,  pa.  par.  of  certlflco 
=  to  make  certain  :  certus  =  certain  ;  facio  «= 
to  make.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Testimony,  witness. 

"  A  cert  i  finite  of  poverty  ii  u  good  u  s  protection. 
—L'Ettrange. 

2.  A  written  document  certifying  the  truth 
of  any  matter. 

"  I  can  bring  certiflcatet  that  I  behave  myself  soberly 
before  company."—  Additon. 

*  3.  A  character. 

"  To  obtain  the  cerrtficnte  which  one  of  the  ancient 
philosopher!  aspired  to,  that  there  was  one  that  knew 
bow  to  hold  his  peace."—  Bacon  :  Advt.  of  Learning, 
bk  .  il. 

If  A  bankrupt's  certificate  :  The  document 
granted  to  a  bankrupt,  with  the  consent  of  his 
creditors,  certifying  that  he  has  surrendered 
and  made  a  full  disclosure  of  his  property. 

II.  Law  :  A  writing  made  in  any  court,  to 
give  notice  to  another  court  of  anything  done 
therein.  (Cowel.) 

cer-tlf-I-cate,  v.t.    [CERTIFICATE,  s.] 

*  1.  To  verify  or  vouch  for  by  certificate. 

2.  To  grant  a  certificate  to  (generally  found 
in  the  pa.  par.). 

cer-tif-I-ca-te'd,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [CERTIFI- 
CATE, *.] 

*  1.  Verified  or  vouched  for  by  certificate. 
2.  Having  had  a  certificate  granted,  as  a 

certificated  teacher,  a  certificated  bankrupt 

per-tif-I-ca-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CER- 
TIFICATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  granting 
a  certificate  to  a  person. 

cer-ttt-I-oa'-tl5n,  *  9er-tIf-J-ca'-don,  ». 

[Lat.  certificatio,  from  certificatus,  pa.  par.  of 
certifico  =  to  certify  :  certus  =  sure,  certain  ; 
jfacio  =  to  make.] 

1.  English  Law  : 

(I)  The  act  of  certifying,  notice. 

"  He  was  served  with  a  new  order  to  appear,  Ac.  with 
this  certification,  that  if  he  appeared  not  they  would 
proceed."—  Burnet  :  Ilitt.  Kef.  B.  1 

*(2)  Information,  notice. 

"Of  the  whlehe  ridinge  that  other  knight  had  or- 
tifcacion."—  <Jei!a  Romanorum  (ed.  Herrtage).  p.  174. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  Some  intimation  given  to  a 
person  as  to  what  will  happen  if  he  fail  to 
obey  an  order  of  the  court. 

*1T  Certification  of  Assize:  A  writ  for  re-ex- 
amining a  judicial  matter.  Now  a  new  trial 
is  granted  instead. 

*  cer-ttf  -I-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  certificate)  ;  -or.) 
One  who  certifies,  or  vouches  for  anything. 
(W.  Taylor.) 

*cer-tlf-l-ca-tor-ft  a.  [Eng.  certificator;  -y.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  certificate  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  certificate. 

cer'-ti-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CERTIFY,  v.J 

cer'-tl-ll-er,  s.  [Eng.  certif(y);  -er.]  One 
who  certifies  or  gives  a  certificate. 


,  *  9er-tl-fle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  cer- 
tifier  ;  Sp.  certificar;  Ital.  certificare,  from  Low 
Lat.  certifico  =  to  make  certain  :  certus  = 
certain  ;  facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.] 


L  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  person  certain  or  assured  of 
anything,  to  inform. 


rtifed  the  kin.-  tliat  he  was 
not  to  hope  for  any  aid  from  him."— Huron. 

1  With  of  before  the  thing  certified  to. 

"  For  to  certijie  hym  of  this  cas." — Ilampole  :  Pricke 
of  Conic.,  8,643. 

*  2.  To  make  a  thing  sure  or  certain. 

"  Thla  U  designed  to  certify  those  things  that  are 
confirmed  of  God's  favour.  —Hammond:  funda- 
mentalt. 

*  3.  To  testify  to  or  vouch  for  the  truth  or 
accuracy  of  any  document  or  statement. 

IL  Intrans.  :  To  testify  to  or  vouch  for  any 
matter  or  statement. 

9er'-tI-l!y-Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  ».  [CERTIFY,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  Dr.  .  .  .  has  signed  a  certificate  certifying  to  the 
insanity  of  .  .  ."—DaUg  Hem,  Nov.  5,  1877. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  testifying  or  giving 
a  certificate  to  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  any 
matter. 

*  9er-tion-at,  a.  [Apparently  from  Eng.  cer- 
tain, with  suff.  -at=  -ate.]  Certified. 

"  The  party  defendar  aucht  and  suld  be  warnit  of 
the  said  contmewatioun,  and  certiimit  of  the  last  day 
afflxit  be  vertew  thairof."— AcU  Itary  (1568),  ed.  1814, 
p.  521 

9<3r  tio  rar  -I  (tlo  as  shi-o),  ».  [Low  Lat. 
=  to  be  made  more  certain  ;  inf.  pass,  certio- 
ror,  from  certior,  comp.  of  certus.  The  word 
gives  the  name  to  the  writ  in  which  it  ap- 
pears.] For  definition  see  extract. 


in  civil  cases,  and  the  Crown  side  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  criminal  cases,  addressed  in  the 
Queen's  name  to  the  judges  or  officers  of  inferior 
courts,  commanding  them  to  certify  or  to  return  the 
records  of  a  cause  depending  before  them,  4c.  If  the 
suggestions^  the  cenioruri  bill  are  not  proved,  a 
writ  of  procedendo  may  be  obtained  by  the  defendant, 
4c."—  Wharton  :  Lav  Lexicon. 

*  9er  tio-ra'-ted  (tlo  as  shi-6),  a.    [Lat. 

certiorutus,   pa.  par.   of  eertioror  =  to   make 
certain,  to  assure,  to  acquaint ;  certus  =  cer- 
tain ;  certior,  comparative.]  Informed,  assured. 
"  I  cannot  call  Master  Chifflnch  neither,  as  he  is 
employed  on  the  Kings  especial  affairs,  as  I  am  this 
instant  certiorated  from  the  Court  at  Whitehall."— 
Scott :  Peveril,  ch.  ill. 

t  oer'-tl-tude,  s.  [Lat  certitude,  from  certvs 
—  certain.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cer- 
tain or  assured,  certainty. 

"...  but  even  in  these  cases  the  solution  can  be 
hardly  more  than  conjectural ;  it  cannot  presume  to  the 
crr:ituitr  uf  historic  truth."— MUman  :  Uut.  of  Jeatt, 
Srd  ed.,  pref.,  vol.  L,  pt.  JUT. 

9Cr'-tjf,  S.      [CERTIE.] 

*9er'-nle,  9er-u'-l8-an,  9cr-u'-le-ous. 

a.    [Lat.  azruleus  =  sky-blue.]    Of  a  sky-blue 
colour,  sky-coloured. 

"  This  ceruleoui  or  blue-coloured  sea  that  overspreads 

thedinphaiious  firmament."— Dr.  H.  Mare;  Conjectura 

Cabalittica,  p.  3. 

t  cer-u'-le'-a-te'd,  a.  [As  if  pa.  par.  from  v. 
ceruleate  =  to  paint  sky-blue.]  Painted  sky- 
blue. 

9er-u'-lS-fiiH,  s.  [Lat.  cceruleum  =  a  blue 
colour — lapis-lazuli  (Pliny).]  For  definition 
see  etymol. 

*  9er-u-llf -ic,  *  ce-rn-lif-Ick,  a.    [From 
feruJe"(Lat  cceruleus),  a'nd  facio  =  to  make.] 
Having  the  power  to  produce,  or  producing  a 
blue  colour. 

"The  several  species  of  rays,  as  the  rubifick.  eeru- 
((/•<•*,  and  otliers,  are  separated  one  from  another."— 
•MM 

9er'-u-lln.  «.    [Lat  creruleut  =  sky-blue,  and 

Eng."  sutf.  -in  (C/i«m.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  colouring  matter 
in  a  salt  or  substance  of  an  intensely  blue 
colour,  obtained  by  dissolving  indigo  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  potash 
to  the  solution. 

9er  u'-men,  «.    [Lat.,  from  cera  =  wax.] 

Physiol. :  The  wax  or  wax-like  secretion  of 
the  ear,  which  is  given  oat  by  the  follicles 
ranged  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  extemus.  [EAR.] 

"When  cerumrn  accumulate*  and  hardens  in  the 
ears,  so  as  to  occasion  deafness,  it  U  easily  softened  by 
filling  the  meatus  with  a  mixture  uf  olive  oil  and  oil 
of  turpentine."  —  Rr  inde,  in  Todd't  tyciopeuia  of 
Anatomy  and 


9er-u-mln-lf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cerumen 
(genit.  ceruminis)  ;  fero  «=  to  bear,  and  Eng. 
Buff,  -ous.]  Bearing  or  producing  cerumen. 

9er-u'-min-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cerumen  (genii 
eeruminii),  and  Eng.  suff.  -OM«.]  Of  the  nature 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  cerumen  or  wax  of  the 
ear. 

ceruminous  glands,  «. 

Anat.  :  The  follicles,  or  numerous  small 
glands  situated  between  the  cutaneous  lining 
and  the  cartilage  of  the  external  auditory 
canal 

cer-iir'-a,  *.  [From  Or.  «'pa«  (keras)  =  horn 
and  oi'pa  (oura)  =  tail.  So  named  from  a 
horn-like  appendage  on  the  tail  of  the  larva.  ] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Bomby- 
cidse.  Centra  vinula  is  the  Puss-moth  (q.v.) 

9er'-use,  *.  [Fr.  ceruse  ;  Sp.  cerusa  ;  from  ItaL 
and  Lat.  cerussa  ;  from  Gr.  KTH>  (her),  genit. 
KTjpos  (keros)  =  death,  poison  :  from  its  poison- 
ous qualities.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  name  given  to  white  lead 
or  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  lead.    Corap.  : 
Oxide  of  lead,  83'58  ;  carbonic  acid,  16'42.    It 
is  prepared  from  the  subacetate  of  protoxide  of 
lead  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  on  exposing 
metallic  lead  in  minute  division  to  air   and 
moisture  ;  and  also  by  the  action  of  the  vapour 
of  vinegar  on  tliin  sheets  of  lead,  by  which 
the  metal  is  both  oxidised  and  converted  into 
a  carbonate.      Mixed  with  oil  it  is  used  in 
painting,  and  a  cosmetic  is  prepared  from  it. 

"A  preparation  of  lead  with  vinegar,  which  is  of  a 
white  colour,  whence  many  other  things,  resembling 
it  in  that  particular,  are  hy  chymists  called  cerate; 
ai  the  ceruse  of  antimony,  and  the  like."—  Qaincy. 

2.  Min.  :  I.CERUSSITE]. 

•cer'-used,  a.  [CERUSE.]  Washed  over  or 
treated  with  a  cosmetic  prepared  from  ceruse. 

"  Here's  a  colour,  what  ladies  cheek, 
Though  cerui  I  over,  comes  near  it." 

Beaum.  and  t'let.  :  Sea  Toyagt. 

cer'-^-site,  cS-rus'-site,  s.     [Lat  cen/«a 

=  wTiite  lead  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  trans- 
parent or  subtranslucent,  of  a  white,  grey,  or 
greyish-black  colour,  sometimes  tinged  blue 
or  green  by  some  of  the  salts  of  copjier. 
Hardness,  3—  3'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  6  '465—  6'  480.  Comp.  : 
Carbonic  acid,  16-5  ;  oxide  of  lead,  83'5.  It  is 
found,  in  connection  with  other  lead  minerals, 
in  several  places  in  Britain,  and  also  on  the 
Continent.  The  crystals  are  thin,  broad,  and 
brittle.  The  lustre  is  adamantine  or  vitreous, 
sometimes  pearly.  (Dana.) 

*  9er'-va-let,  t  9er'-ve-lat,  a.     [Fr.  cer- 
velat.]    [SAVELOY.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  kind  of  sausage. 
Music:  A  short  wind  instrument,  resembling 
the  bassoon  in  tone.    (Webster.) 

9er-van-te'-f  l-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of 
Cervantes,  the  ce'lebrated  Spanish  author.] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Sandal-worts.  The  species  i.re  trees 
or  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru,  having  scattered 
entire  simple  leaves.  The  fruit  of  Cervautesia 
tomentosa  is  used  as  food  in  Peru. 

9er-van'-tlte,  s.  [From  Cervan(tes),  in  Spain, 
where  it  if  found",  and  Eng,  suff.  -ite  (Min.\ 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  a  sul« 
phur-yellow  or  nearly  whitish  colour.  Lustre, 
greasy  or  pearly,  bright,  or  earthy  ;  hardness, 
4—5;  s]>.  gr.,  4'084.  Comp.  :  Oxygen,  208; 
antimony,  79  'i  It  is  widely  distributed. 

'  9er  vawnte,  &    [SERVANT.] 

"  Cercaicnte.    Stnui,  nrnaculut."—  Prompt.  Pan. 


,  a.    [Lat  cervicalis  =pertaining  to 
the  neck';  cervix  (genit  cervicis)  =the  neck.] 
Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neck. 
"The  aorta,  bending  a  little  upward*,  send*  forth 
the  cervical  and  axillary  arteries  .  .  ."—Cheyne. 

1  9er'-vi-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  cervus=&  deer,  a  stag  ; 
oeJo  —  to  kilL]  The  act  of  deer-slaying. 

9er'-vl-c6,  in  compos.  [Lat  cervix  (genit 
cervicis)  =  the  neck.  ]  Pertaining  to  .v  con- 
nected with  the  neck. 

*  cervico  branchiata,  s.  pi 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Molhisca  forming  Da 
Blainville's  sub-class  Paracephalophora  Her- 
maphrodita.  The  organs  of  respiration  are 


boll,  boy;  poiit,  lofrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  Rem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sharu    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -flon  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shuo.    -bis,  -die,  tie.  ~  bel,  del. 
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situated  in  a  large  cavity  above  the  neck,  and 
open  widely  in  front.  Head  distinct,  with  two 
contractile  conical  tentacula  ;  eyes  sessile  at 
their  external  base.  It  included  two  families, 
Retifera  and  Branchifera. 

eSr  '-vi-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cervus  =  a  stag  ;  fern. 
I>1.  sun",  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :   A   family  of  mammals.    Order, 
Ruminautia.    The  males  of  all  the  species  and 
also  the  female  of  the  reindeer  have  antlers, 
which  are  deciduous,  this  last  character  com- 
pletely distinguishing  them  from  the  Bovidae 
(Oxen).    The  antlers  also  are  solid,  thus  dis- 
criminating them  from  the  Cavicornia.    [CER- 
VUS.]   The  species  are  widely  distributed  and 
well  known.     But  none  are  found  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  or  in  Australia.    Genera, 
Cervus,  Caprioliis,  Alee,  &C. 

2.  Palceont.  :  It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  in 
existence  in  Eocene  times.    There  is  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  their  existing  from  the  Miocene 
onward. 

oer-vi'-nsB.  s.  pi.  [Lat  census)  (q.v.)  ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ince.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cervidse,  containing 
the  true  deer.  Antlers  may  be  present  in  the 
males  only  or  in  both  sexes,  and  canines  are 
smull  or  absent. 

cer'-Vine,  a.  |Fr.  ccrvin  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cervine, 
from  L;it.  cert'i/iws  =  pertaining  to  stags  ;  cer- 
vus =  a  stag.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cervidae, 
or  Stag  family  of  animals  ;  of  the  nature  of 
deer. 

2.  Sot.  :  Of  a  deep,  tawny  colour,  such  as 
the  diii  k  parts  of  a  lion's  hide. 

$er'-VUC,  s.    [Lat.] 

A  nat.  :  The  r.eck  ;  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  between  the  head  and  the  shoulders, 
especially  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  constricted  parts,  as 
cervix  uteri  =  the  narrow  part  of  the  uterus  ; 
cervix  vesuxe  =•  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

jer-vu-li'-nw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  <xrvul(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ince.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cervidae  (q.v.),  con- 
taining the  Muntjacs.  The  males  are  horned 
and  have  tusk-like  canines. 

jer'-vu-Une,  a.  [CERVULUS.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Cervuliuas  or  Muntjacs. 

jer'-VU-lUS,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  dim.  from  cervus 
(q.v.j.'j 
Zool.  :   The     sole     genus     of    Cervulinae. 

[MUNTJAC.] 


s.    [Lat] 

1.  Zool.  :   The  type-genus  of  the  family 
Cervidie.     C.  elaphus  is  the  Hed-deer  or  ktag  ; 
C.  canadensis  the  Wapiti  of  North  America. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Miocene  onward. 

*  9er'-vy9-a-  ble,    *  9er-vyc-y-a-ble, 
*  cer-vys-a-ble,  a.    [SERVICEABLE.] 

*  ceV-V^e,  s.    [SERVICE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  cer'-vylle,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  ceruelle  =  the  brain.] 
To  dash  out  one's  brain,  to  brain. 

"Toceruylle:  excerrbrare."—Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*  $er'-vyl-ler,  «.     [Mid.  Eng.  cervyll(e)  ;  -er.] 
One  who  knocks  out  another's  brains. 

"A  ceruyller:  excerebrator.'—Cathol.  Anglicum. 

^eV  -yl,  9er'-yle,  s.  [From  Gr.  mjpoc  (keros) 
=  bees-wax  ;  and  Eng.,  &c.,  guff,  -yl  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  An  organic  radical,  C^Hjj. 

ccryl  ccrotatc,  s. 

(.'hem.  :  0071153.02711530  =  Chinese  wax,  a 
white  crystalline  substance  produced  on  cer- 
tain trees  in  China  by  the  puncture  of  a  species 
of  Coccus.  It  melts  at  82  ,  soluble  in  alcohol. 
P.y  dry  distillation  it  yields  cerotic  acid  and 
Cerylene,  C-^Hs^ 

.cer   yl  ene,  *.     [From  Eng.,  &c.,  ceryl,  and 
'  miff.  -ene  (Chem.)  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  :  The  same  as  cerotene  (q.v.). 

9er-yl'-Io,  a.  (From  Eng.,  &c.,  cerj/l  (q.v.), 
and  stiff,  -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  ceryl. 

oerylio  alcohol,  s. 

Vhern.  :  C^H^  (OH)  =  Cerotic   alcohol. 


Obtained  by  fusing  Chinese  wax  with  solid 
potash,  yielding  potassium,  cerotate,  and  ceryl 
alcohol.  It  is  a  waxy  substance,  melting  at 
97° ;  heated  with  potash  lime  it  gives  off  H, 
and  is  converted  into  potassium  cerotate. 

*  jer-yn,  v.i.    [SEAR.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  9eryows,  a.    [SERIOOS.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

ce'npa-re,  s.  [A  coined  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic:  A  syllogism  in  which  the  first  and 
third  propositions   are   universal  negatives, 
and  the  second  a  universal  affirmative,  as — 
"  E  no  animal  is  incorporeal, 
A  all  angels  are  incorporeal, 
E  therefore  no  angel  is  an  animal." 

9e-sar'-S-an,9e-sar'-l-an,a.  [C^aARiAK.] 
Cesarewitch,  s.    [CZAREWITCR.] 

*  9686,  v.t.  &  i.    [CEASE.] 

"Tocae:  cettare,  detinerc." — Cathot.  Anglicum. 

*  9ised  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CEASED.] 

*  9esed  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SEIZED.] 
9e'-si-ous,  a.    [C^sious.] 

*  9680110,  s.    [SEIZING.] 

"  I'nont  in  londe  or  otbyr  good  talclnge.  Saitinrt." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*  9es-pl-tr-tious,  a.     [Lat.  ccespititiits  =  of 
or  pertaining  to  turf ;  cocspes  (genit.  ccespitis)  = 
a  turf.]    Resembling  turf  ;  made  of  turf. 

"Breadth  of  the  cetpititioul  ramparts."— Oough. 

9es'-pl-t6se,  a.  [A  s  if  from  a  Lat.  c<espitosus= 
full  of  turf ;  ccespes  (genit.  ccespitis)  —  a  turf.  ] 

Sot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  plants  which 
grow  in  tufts  or  patches. 

9es'-pl-tous,  a.  [Same  etymol.  as  cespitose 
(q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  turf,  resembling 
turf. 

cess  (1),  *  ccssc  (1),  s.    [Corrupted  from  assess 
(q.v.).] 
L  Literally  (of  excess) : 

*  1.  The  act  of  assessing  or  levying  a  rate 
or  tax. 

2.  The  tax  or  rate  assessed. 

"The  like  cess  is  also  charged  upon  the  country 
sometimes  for  victualling  the  soldiers,  when  they  lie 
ill  garrison," — Spenser. 

*  IL  Fig. :    Apportionment ;    hence,    due 
share. 

"I  pr'jrthee,  Tom,  beat  Cuttg's  saddle,  put  a  few 
flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  wrun<.'  in  the 
withers  out  of  all  aeu."—Shalcetp. :  1  Sen.  /  r.,'iiL  1. 

If  The  word  is  now  little  used  in  England, 
but  is  still  common  in  Ireland. 

cess-payer,  ».     One  who  pays  cess  or 
county  rates.    (Ireland.) 

"...  the  Court,  consisting  of  one  magistrate  and 
six  cesspayers,  only  awarded  12»."— Daily  Telegraph. 
May  11,  1881. 

(2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  It  only  occurs 
in  the  compound  cesspool.  Skeat  suggests  sus- 
pool  =  hog's  wash,  a  puddle,  a  heap  of  filth  ; 
Gael,  sos  —  a  coarse  mess.] 

cess-pipe,  s.     A    pipe  for    carrying  off 
waste  water,  &c. ,  from  a  sink  or  cesspool. 

cess-pool,  *  scss  pool,  *  sus  pool,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  deep  hole  or  well  for  sewage  to 
drain  into.    The  use  of  cesspools,  which  are  a 
most  prolific  source  of  disease,  is  now  for- 
bidden  in   towns    or   other  places  where  a 
proper  system  of  drainage  by  water-carriage  is 
provided. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  receptacle  of  filth. 

"  The  ccxstjool  of  agio,  now  in  a  time  of  paper  money, 
works  with  a  vivacity  unexampled,  un imagined  ;  ex- 
hales from  itself  sudden  fortunes,  like  Aladdin- 
palaces."—  Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt  iii. 

*oess  (3),  *  9CSSC  (2),  s.  [CEASE.]  A  ceasing 
or  cessation. 

9088  Cl),  v.t.  [CESS,  t.]  To  assess,  to  impose 
a  rate  or  tax  on. 

"They  came  not  armed  like  soldiers  to  be  ctssed 
upon  me."— Britkett :  Discourse  on  Civil  Life,  p.  157. 

*  9^88  (2),  *9esse,  *  sessen,  'sessen.  v.t. 
&i.    [O.Fr.  censer ;  Ital.  &  Lat.  cesso.]  [CEASE.] 

L  Trans. :  To  still,  to  calm,  to  cause  to  be 
quiet. 
n.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cease. 

2.  Law :  To  neglect  a  legal  duty.    [CESSOR 
0).]     (Webster.) 


*  9&S'-sant,  a.  [Lat  crssaus,  pr.  par.  of  CMM 
=  to  cease.]  Intermittent,  ceasing,  net  con- 
tinuous. 

9§s-sa  -tion,  s.  [Lat  ccssatio,  from  cesso  a 
to  cease.] 

1.  The  act  of  ceasing,  or  stopping. 

"  The  day  was  yearly  observed  for  a  festival,  by  aso> 
tatimi  (row  labour."  —  Sir  J.  Sup  ward. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  rest. 

"  A  long  cessation  of  discourse  ensued." 

Pope  :  Uomer't  Odyssey,  bk.  «,,  S87-*. 

3.  The  end  of  action  ;  the  state  of  ceasing  to 
be  or  act. 

"The  serum,  which  is  mixed  with  an  alkali,  beini 
poured  out  to  that  which  is  mixed  with  an  acid. 
raiseth  an  effervescence  ;  at  the  cessation  of  which, 
the  salts,  of  which  the  acid  was  composed,  will  be  re- 
generated."— Arbuthnot  :  On  Aliments. 

4.  A  temporary  susj>ension  of  warfare  ;  a 
truce.    (Generally  in  the  phrase  cessation  of 
arms  or  hostilities.) 

"  When  the  succours  of  the  poor  protestants  in  Ire- 
land were  diverted,  I  was  intreated  to  give  them 
some  respite,  by  a  cessation."—  King  Charles. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cessa- 
tion, stop,  rest,  and  intermission  :  "  To  cease 
respects  the  course  of  things  ;  whatever  does 
not  go  on  has  ceased  ;  things  cease  of  them- 
selves :  stop  respects  some  external  action  or 
influence  ;  nothing  stops  but  what  is  supposed 
to  be  stopped  or  hindered  by  another  :  rent  is  a 
species  of  cessation  that  regards  labour  or 
exertion;  whatever  does  not  move  or  exert 
itself  is  at  rest  :  intermission  is  a  species  of 
cessation  only  for  a  time  or  at  certain  intervals. 
That  which  ceases  or  stops  is  supposed  to  1* 
at  an  end;  rest  or  intermission  supposes  a 
renewal.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  is  at  all 
times  desirable  ;  to  put  a  stop  to  evil  practices 
is  sometimes  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
of  all  undertakings  :  rest  after  fatigue  is  indis- 
pensable, for  labour  without  intermiasinn  ex- 
hausts the  frame."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

9es-8a'-vit,   s.      [Lat.  =  he  has  ceased,  or 
omitted  ;  third  pers.  sing.  pret.  of  cesso  =  to 
cease.  ] 
Law  :  A  writ  so  called. 


'  [is]  a  writ  which  fgave  the  lord  power  to 
recover  lands)  whf  n  a  man  wlio  held  lands  by  rent  or 
other  services,  neglected  ur  ceased  to  i>erform  his  ser- 
vices for  two  yeais  together,  or  where  a  house  had 
lands  given  to  it  on  condition  of  performing  some 
certain  spiritual  services  .  .  .  and  neglected  it"— 
Wharton  :  Law  Lexicon. 

*  (jcsse,  v.t.  &  i.    [CESS  (2),  v.,  CEASE.] 

"  For  naturall  affection  sonne  doth  cetst." 

Spenser  :  f.  «..  IV.U.  1 

9es'-ser  (1),  />.    [CESS  (2),  v.] 

Law  :  A  neglect  to  perform  the  services  or 
payment  for  two  years,  under  which  lands  are 
held,  [CF.SISAVIT.] 

*  965   ser  (2),  s.    [CESS(I),  v.]    One  who  as- 

sesses ;  an  assessor. 

*  9es-sI-bil'-I-ty,    ».      [Eng.  cessible  ;  -i(y.) 
The  quality  of  yielding  or  giving  way. 

"  If  the  subject  strucken  be  of  a  proportionate  crstt- 
biliti/,  it  seems  to  dull  and  deudeu  the  stroke  .  .  "— 
Itigoy  :  On  the  Soul. 

*  ceV-si-ble,  a.      [Fr.  cessible,  from  Lat.  cet- 
sitm,  sup.  of  cedo  =  to  yield,  to  give  way.)    Of 
a  yielding  quality  ;  giving  way.    (Digby.) 

*  9es'-sing,     *  9es-inge,     *  9033  yiigo, 
*96S-yng,  *.   [CEASING.]  Ceasing,  cessation. 

9eV-si-6  bo-nor'-um,  s.  [Lat.  cessio  =  a 
yielding  or  giving  up;  bonnrum  =  of  goods  ; 
gen.  neut.  pi.  of  bonus  =.  good.] 

Law  :  A  voluntary  surrender  by  a  debtor  of 
all  his  property  lor  the  benefit  of  his  creuilois. 

<xs   sion,  s.    [Fr.  cession  ;  from  Lat.  cessio  = 
a  yielding,  a  giving  up  ;  from  cess  um,  sup.  of 
cedo  =  to  yield,  to  give  up.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  yielding  or  giving  way  to  force 
or  pressure. 

"Sound  Is  not  produced  without  some  resistance, 
either  in  the  air  or  the  l>ody  percussed  ;  for  if  there  t* 
a  mere  yielding,  or  cession,  it  produceth  no  sound."— 
Bacon  :  Natural  Uistorii. 

2.  The  act  of  surrendering  or  giving  up  pro- 
perty or  territory. 

"...  a  cession  of  Flarders  to  that  crown,  in  ex- 
change for  other  provinces."—  Temple. 

3.  The  act  of  retiring  from  or  abandoning. 

"The  cession  of  her  claims  on  the  earldom  of  Augoi 
.  .  ."—Fronde:  History  of  England,  voL  li.,  ch.  «. 

IL  Technically: 

I.  Civil  Law  :  [CESSIO  BONORDM]. 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
9r,  -arora,  woll,  wcrk,  irhd,  s4n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


cessionar— ceterach. 
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2.  Eccles.  Law  :  The  act  of  giving  up  or 
•vacating  a  benefice  by  accepting  another  with- 
out a  proper  dispensation. 

•ces  -sion  ar,  "9es'-sion-are,s.  [CESSION- 
AKY.]  The  person  to  whom  an  assignment  of 
property  is  legally  made  ;  synonymous  with 
assignee. 

"  Gif  ony  malt  is  —  ane  other  ceuionar  and  assignay 
general  to  all  reveniounis  pertening  to  him,  and  he 
thairefter  mak  ane  uther  assiguay  in  special  to  ape 
reversiouu  pertenand  to  him,  the  samin  special  assig- 
natioun  is  of  nane  avail,—  in  respect  of  the  general 
•Mignatiouu  maid  of  befoir."—  Balfour  :  Pract.,  p.  448. 

oeV-sion-ar-y,  a.  [Fr  .  cessionnaire  ;  Low  Lat. 
cessionarius  ;  from  Low  Lat.  cessionp  =  to  cede, 
to  yield  ;  from  Lat  cessio  =  a  yielding,  a  giving 
up.]  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bankrupt  who 
has  surrendered  all  his  property  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors.  (WTiarton.) 

*  cess  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  cess  (1),  s.  ;  suff.  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  assessing  or  imposing  a  rate 
or  tax. 

2.  An  assessment,  rate,  or  tax.    (Johnson.) 

CeV-s6r  (1),  ».    [Eng.  cess  (2),  v.  ;  suff.  -or.] 

Law  :  He  that  ceaseth  or  neglecteth  so  long 
to  perform  a  duty  belonging  to  him,  as  that 
by  his  cess,  orcessing,  he  incurreth  the  danger 
of  law,  and  hath,  or  may  have,  the  writ  ces- 
savit  brought  against  him.  Where  it  is  said 
the  tenant  cesseth,  such  phrase  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  if  it  were  said,  the  tenant  cesseth 
to  do  that  which  he  ought,  or  is  bound,  to  do 
by  his  land  or  tenement.  (Cowtl.) 

*  ces'-sor  (2),  s.    [CESS  (1),  t>.]    An  assessor. 

"...  the  corruption  of  victuallers,  ceuars,  and 
purveyors.  "—  Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

9<3S  -sor  (3),  s.     [Eng.  cessiire  (?)] 
Law  :  The  same  as  CESSUBE  (q.v.). 

cess  -pipe,  s.    [CESS-PIPE.] 
9688  pool,  s.    [CESS-POOL.] 

*  ces'-siire,  s.     [Lat.  cesso  =  to  cease.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Cessation. 

"Since  the  craiire  of  the  wars.  I  have  spent  a  hun- 
dred crowns  out  of  pane."—  Puritan,  act  1. 

2.  Law:  The  act  of  ceasing  or  neglecting 
to  perform  any  duty.    [CESSOR  (1),  s.] 

*  9est,  s.    [CESTUS.]    A  lady's  girdle. 

"Gird'st  with  a  rich  tuul  odoriferous  cest." 

Hy  metier:  Magnlfeenct,  949. 

*  cest,    *  cessit,   pret.    and   pa.   par.  of  v. 
[CEASE,  SEIZE.] 

ces  -ti-dae,  .«.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  cesium)  (q.v.), 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  atij-  suff.  -idce.\ 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Ctcnophora  (q.v.)  with  a 
single  geuus,  Cestum  (q.v.). 

ces'-t61d,a.  &  s.  [Gr.  «O-TOS  (kestos)  =  a  girdle; 
cl&os  (eidos)  —  appearance,  shape.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Cestoidea. 

2.  Noting  the  adult  condition  of  a  tenia. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Zool.  :  An  intestinal  worm,  belonging  to  the 
order  Cestoidea. 

t  9es-t6i'-de-a^  s.  pi.  [Gr.  iceoros  (kestos)  =  a 
girdle  ;  elfioc  (eidos)  =  api>earance,  shape.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  intestinal  worms,  long 
and  slender,  flattened  like  a  piece  of  tape, 
and  having  the  anterior  end  of  tlie  body  armed 
with  spines,  hooks,  or  suckers  for  adhering  to 
their  host.  Typically,  these  animals  consist 
of  a  number  of  segments,  which  are,  however, 
only  reproductive  parts,  budded  off  from  the 
head,  and  containing  male  audfemale  elements. 
[TAPEWORM.] 

*  968'  -ton,  s.    [Lat  centos.]    A  girdle. 

"  My  ceston  or  my  fun.  or  both  ?" 

Petit  :  Arraign.  qfParit,  UL  i 

ces-tra'  -90-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat  cestr(um)  ;  fern.  pL 
suff.  -acece.] 

Dot.  :  An  order  of  plants,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  species  are  shrubs.  They 
are  now  generally  merged  in  Solanaceae.  [CEs- 


5es-tra'-9i-6n,  s.    [A  dim.  from  Gr.  Kc'orpo? 
(kestron)  =  a  dart] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cestraciontidae 


(q.v.).  Only  known  recent  species  Cestracwn 
Philipp',  (the  Port  Jackson  shark),  having 
two  dorsal  fins,  each  furnished  with  a  sharp 
spine  in  front  ;  the  ventral  fin  between  the 
two  dorsals  ;  caudal  fin  unequally  forked. 

9es-tra'-9l-6nt,  a.  &  s.    [CESTRACIONTID*.] 

A.  4s  adj.  :   Belonging  to  or  connected 
with  the  Cestraciontidae. 

B.  .-Is  subst.  :  A  shark  of  the  family  Ces- 
traciontidie. 

9es-tra-9l-on'-tl-da9,  «.  pi.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  eestracion,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  ] 

Ichthy.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification  a 
family  of  the  Plagiostomi,  the  only  one  ranked 
under  the  sub-order,  tribe,  or  group  Cestra- 
phori  (q.v.). 

"  The  cettraciontida  are  generally  called  Fort  Jack- 
son sharks."—  /Vo/.  Owen;  Palaeontology. 

9es-traph'-or-i,  s.  pL  [From  Gr.  Ke<rrpa 
(fcestra)=a  tool  or  weapon,  pickaxe,  or  poleaxe  ; 
oioptw  (phoreo)  —  to  bear.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  group,   tribe,   or  section  of 
fishes,  order  Elasmobrauchii,  sub-order  Pla- 
giostomi.     They  have  a  strong  spine  in  front 
of  each  dorsal  fin,  and  obtuse  back  teeth. 
Only  recent  genus,  Cestracion  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  fin-spines  called  Ichthyo- 
dorulites  belong  mainly  to  this  group.    They 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

968-trin  -e-W,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cestr(um) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -inece.} 

Dot.  :  A  tribe  of  plants,  of  the  order  Sola- 
naceae,  in  which  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is 
plicate,  valvate,  or  induplicate  in  aestivation  ; 
calyx,  five-toothed  ;  corolla,  funnel-shaped, 
five-lobed,  and  regular  ;  stamens,  five  ;  anthers, 
dehiscing  lengthways  ;  ovarium  on  a  cupulate 
disk  ;  pericarp,  capsular  or  baccate.  (Craig.) 

9es  -trum,  s.  [Gr.  Kf<rrpov  (kestron)  =.  betony.] 
Dot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  Bastard  Jasmine, 
the  typical  one  of  the  order  Cestraceae.  Ces- 
trum  Hedinndo,  auriculatum,  laurifolium 
and  Pseudoquina  are  bitter  febrifuges.  Many 
species  of  Cestrum,  and  notably  C.  euantlies 
Icevigatum,  corymbosum,  Parqui,  and  bracteatum, 
are  diuretic.  They  are  also  emollient,  and  are 
applied  in  a  fresh  state  to  wounds  and  ulcers 
to  cleanse  them,  while  finally  the  bruised 
leaves  and  unripe  fruits  are  used  by  the 
people  of  Brazil  in  liver-complaints  and  in 
Catarrhus  vesicoe.  C.  macrophyllum  and  noctu- 
ricum  are  used  to  poison  wild  beasts. 

ces  tui,  9es-tuy  (pron.  gest-we),  pron. 
[The  obj.  case  of  Norm.  Fr.  cist,  cest  —  Mod. 
Fr.  ce  =  this  one.]  For  definition  see  etymol. 

cestui  que  trust,  s. 

Law  :  One  in  whose  trust,  or  for  whose  use 
or  benefit  another  man  is  enfeoffed  or  seized  of 
lands  or  tenements. 

cestui  que  use,  s. 
Law  :  One  to  whose  use  another  man  is  en- 
feoffed of  lands  or  tenements. 

cestuy  qui  vie,  s.  He  on  whose  life  land 
is  held. 

ces'-tum,  s.  [Gr.  «<rr6c  (kestos)  =  a  girdle.] 
Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Gestidas 
(q.v.),  consisting  of  gelatinous  riband-like 
animals  several  feet  in  length.  Cestum  Veneris 
is  Yenus's  Girdle,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
it  is  phosphorescent. 

*  9es'-tus  (1),  s.    [Lat.  cestus,  from  Gr.  <ce<rros 
(kestos)  =  a  girdle.] 
Antiquities  : 

1.  The  girdle  of  Venus,  on  which  were  repre- 
sented all  things  calculated  to  excite  love. 

"With  smiles  she  took  the  cbarm.and,  smiling,  press'd 
The  powerful  cestut  to  her  snowy  breast." 

Pope:  Hamrr'i  Iliad,  bk.  xiv.  255-6. 

2.  The  girdle,  full  of  studs,  with  which  the 
bridegroom  girded  the  bride  at  the  wedding, 
and  which  he  loosed  again  with  his  own  hands 
at  night 


ces  -tus  (2),  *. 

v  ce-sun,  s.    [SEASON.] 

*  co-sun,  v.t.    [SEIZE.]    (Prompt.  Pare.) 

ce-siir'-a,  98-siire,  s.    [C.ESURA.] 

ge-sur'-al,  a.    [C.-ESCRAL.] 

oe-ta'-9e-a,  s.    [Lat.  cete,  cetus  ;  neat  pi.  suff. 
-acea  ;  Gr.'iojw  (kitos)  —  a  whale.] 


1.  Zool.:  An  order  of  mammiferous  animals, 
which  have  no  hind  limbs.  They  have  the  form 
of  fishes,  with  the  exception  oT  the  horizontal 
tail,  an  instrument  useful  in  enabling  them  to 
rise  speedily  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
respiration,  which  they  are  obliged  to  do  fre- 
quently, as  they  breathe  with  lungs.    Their 
blood   is  warm ;    they    .ire   viviparous,  and 
suckle    their    young     They   were   formerly 
divided    into    the    Cetacea  herbivora  and   C. 
ordinaria,  the  first  comprising  the  manatees 
or  lamantins,  the  halioore  or  dugongs,  and  the 
extinct    Rhytinus ;   the   latter  the   whales, 
dolphins,  narwhals,  porpoises,  and  cachelots ; 
or  the  order  may  be  divided  into  the  Sirenia 
and  Cetacea,   the  latter  with  the  following 
families  :— (1)  Balssnidje  (Whaletone  Whales), 
(2)  Delphinidae  (Dolphins  and  Porpoises),  (3) 
Catodontidae  (Sperm  Whales),  (4)  Rhynoho- 
ceti  (Xiphioid  Whales),  and  (5)  Zeuglodon- 
tidae  (all  fossil). 

2.  Palcmnt. :  The  Cetacea  appear  to  begin 
in  the  Eocene,  from  which  they  extend  on- 
wards till  now. 

"  The  Cetacea,  In  fact,  have  so  much  the  external 
form  of  fishes,  that  ordinary  observers  would  nut  hesi- 
tate to  consider  them  a*  such."— Smiintun :  Jfat.  tlitt  ; 
Quadrupedt,  §  185. 

9e-ta'-9e-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cetaceus  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  whale  ;  cete,  cetus  =  a  whale.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cetacea, 
cetaceous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Zool.  :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  Cetacea. 

"Thedugong,  a  phytophagous  cetacean."— Sir  J.  g. 
Tennent :  C'eyton,  ix.  7. 

*  ce-ta'-9e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cetaceus = pertaining 
to  a  whale  ;  cete,  cetus  =  a  whale.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Cetacea  ;  of  the  whale  kind. 

"  Such  Ashes  as  have  lungs  or  respiration  are  not 
without  the  wezzon,  as  whales  and  cetaceou*  aiii- 
mala.  '—Broume ;  Vulgar  Erroa  rt. 

9e-ta'-9e-um,  s.  [Neut.  sing,  of  Lat  cetaceut 
=  of  or  pertaining  to  a  whale  ;  cete,  cetiu  =  a 
whale.] 

Pharm. :  An  oily,  concrete,  crystalline,  an«l 
semi-transparent  matter,  obtained  from  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  of  several  species  of 
whales,  but  especially  of  the  spermaceti  whale, 
Physeter  macroceplialus. 

ce'-te  (1),  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  /ojros  (ketos)  =  a 
whale.] 
Zoology : 

1.  The  whale  (q.v.). 

"  This  cete  thanne  hise  chaueles  luketh." 
Bettiary  in  Old  Sng.  Jtucell.  (ed.  Morris),  Mi. 

2.  In  some  classilicatious  one  of  two  sub- 
orders of  Cetacea,  the  other  being  the  bireuia. 

•ce-te(2),  s.    [CITY.] 

ce'-tene.  s.  [Lat.  cet(e),  cet(us)  =  a  whale,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ene  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  CmH^.  An  olefine  hydrocarbon, 
boiling  at  275°.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  ob- 
tained by  distilling  filial  repeatedly  with  gla- 
cial phosphoric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohoi 
and  ether,  but  not  in  water. 

9§-te-o-sau'-rus,  s.    [CETIOSAURUS.] 

9^t'-er-ach,  s.     (Tr.  cettrac  ;    Ifcil.  cetracca ; 
a  name  probably  of  Arabic  origin.    (.Vu/ui.).] 
Sot.:  A  genus   of  polypodiaceous  ferns  jf 


CETERACH. 

L  Portion  of  fertile  frond,  showing  scaly  bark. 
2.  Ditto,  with  scales  removed. 

the  group  Asplenieae,  distinguished  by  having 
distinct  simple  sori,  reticulated  veins  of  which 


bfill,  bo^;  pout,  J6\W;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hiu,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhua.    -tious,  -sioos,  -cious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &a = bel,  deL 
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the  marginal  veinlets  are  free,  and  fronds 
clothed  thickly  with  scales.  One  species  is  a 
cominonish  native  fern,  called  Miltwaste  or 
Scale-fern.  To  this  plant  was  formerly  attri- 
buted a  marvellous  influence  over  the  spleen, 
and  Vitruvius  states  that  it  had  the  effect  of 
destroying  that  organ  in  certain  Cretan  swine 
which  fed  upon  it.  It  is  said  to  be  employed 
usefully  as  a  bait  for  rock-cod  fishing  on  the 
coast  of  Wales.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

"  Ce'erach  groweth  upon  old  stoue  walls  and  rockes, 
in  dark  and  shailowie  places  throughout  the  west  part 
of  England  ;  especially  upon  the  stone  walls  by  Bris- 
towe,  an  you  goto  St.  Vincents  Rock,  and  likewise 
•bout  Bath,  Wells,  wid  Salisburie,  where  1  have  seen 
great  plenty  thereof.  .  .  .  Spleeue-wort,  or  Miltwaste, 
la  called  in  Greek  MWJbfnW,  in  Latin  likewise 
Aiplenium,  and  also  Scolopendria  ;  of  Oalgs  Mula 
herha,  in  shops  Ccterach  ...  in  English,  Spleenwort, 
Miltwaste,  Scaleferue,  and  Stoneferne."  —  Oerarde  : 
Berdall,  p.  1141  (ed.  1633). 

«  9cte  wale,   *  sctc  wale,  *  sedc  wale, 
*  sed-wale,  *  set  uale,  «.    [O.  Fr.  citoual, 
chitoual.]    [SETWALL.] 
Sot.  :  The  herb  Valerian. 

"  Cetewate,  herbe.    Zedori  um.  "—Prompt.  Palf. 
"  Ther  springen  heroes  greet  and  smale, 

The  licorys  and  the  ceteioale." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,172. 

*  56  -the-  grande,  *  90  te  grande,  s.    [Lat. 
cete  =  whale  ;     grande  =  great,    large.]     The 
whale. 

"  Cetegrande  is  a  fls, 
The  moste  that  in  water  is." 
Bestiary  in  Old  Eng.  Miscell,  1.  499. 

ge'-tle,  a.  [Lat.  cet(e)  —  a  whale,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  whale. 

cetic  acid,  .  . 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  peculiar  acid  resulting  from  the 
saponification  of  cetin,  but  which  has  been 
found  to  be  only  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid 
and  cetin. 

*  ce'-tl-cide,  s.     [Formed  from  Lat.  cette)  = 
whale  ;  ccedo  =  to  kill,  on  the  analogy  of  pnrri- 
dde,  &c.]    A  whale-killer.     (Southey  :  Letters, 
vL  317.) 

fe'-tln,  9e'-tlne,  ».  [Fr.  cetine,  from  Lat. 
cet(e),  cet(us)  =  a  whale,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine 
(C/iem.).] 

Chem.  :  The  pure,  solid,  crystalline  mass  of 
spermaceti  It  occurs  in  beautiful  silvery 
scales. 

je-tl-i-sau'-rl-an,  s.  [CETIOSAURUS.]  Any 
individual  of  the  "genus  Cetiosaurus  (q.v.) 

to-ti-i-sau'-rus,  ce-te'-o-sau'-rus,  s. 
[Lat.  cete  =  a  whale  ;  taurus  =  a  saurian.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  name  given  by  Owen  to  a  genus 
of  fossil  Saurians  found  in  the  oolitic  and  cre- 
taceous formations.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Deinosauria.  Only  one  species  is  known.  Its 
height  when  standing  on  all  fours  must  have 
been  ten  feet,  and  its  length  fifty,  sixty,  or 
seventy  feet  It  was  herbivorous. 


Je-toch-fl'-t-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zonl.  :  A  family  of  marine  Entomostraca, 
belonging  to  the  order  Copepoda. 

£e'-tdch'-I-lus,  s.  [Gr.  <ri)To«  (ketos)  =  the 
whale  ;  x'Aos  (chilos)  —  food.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  marine  Entomostraca 
(Crustacea),  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Cetochilidae.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  two 
small  styHform  appendages  to  the  head, 
the  inferior  antennae  being  two-branched, 
the  branches  nearly  equal,  the  unbranched 
jaw  feet,  the  six-jointed  thorax  and  four- 
iointed  abdomen,  and  the  last  pair  of  legs 
being  forms  like  the  rest  There  is  only  one 
British  species,  Cetochilus  septentrionalis.  Its 
colour  is  bright-red.  It  forms  part  of  the  food 
of  the  whale  and  various  fishes.  Length  one 
to  ten  inches.  (Uriff.  &  Henfrey.) 

ee-to-lSg'-I-caL,  a.  [Eng.  <xtolog(y);  -teal] 
Pertaining  to  cetology. 

f  e-tdT-i-gist,  s.  [Eng.  cetolog(y)  ;  -int.]  One 
skilled  in  cetology. 

$e-toT-4-gy,  s.  [Fr.  ctMogie,  from  Or.  IOJTCK 
(ketos)  =  a  whale  ;  Arfyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse  ; 
Atyu  (lego)  =  io  tell,  to  spcjik.)  The  science 
or  natural  history  of  the  animals  known  as 
Cetacea.  (Crabb.) 

9e-to'-nJ-a,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one 


of  the  family  Cetoniadae.  Cetonia  aurata,  the 
Rose-beetle,  is  a  beautiful  insect,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright-green 
and  sometimes  coppery  colour.  It  is  found 
commonly  in  England  in  May  and  June  on 
roses. 

ce-to-m'-I-dte.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eetonia; 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.  :  The  Floral  Beetles,  a  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects  of  great  variety  and 
beauty.  They  live  and  move  amongst  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers,  which  are  their  natural 
food.  The  antennae  are  small,  ten-jointed  ; 
basal  joints  short,  the  three  terminal  joints 
comparatively  long  ;  thorax  triangular  ;  elytra 
straight,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  the  apex. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of 
Coleoptera,  and  all  the  Species  have  brilliant 
colours. 

9e-t6'p'-sis,  s.  [Or.  tyros  (ketos)  =  a  whale  ; 
oifi  (ops),  genit.  oJus  (opsis)  =  a  face.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes  with  oblong, 
round,  thick  bodies,  and  short  tails  ;  eyes 
vertical  and  very  minute. 

9e-t5t'-4-lite,  s.  [From  Gr.  KTJTO?  (ketos)  =any 
sea  monster  ;  oCs  (CMS),  genit.  <OTOS  (otos)  =  ear, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  An  ear-bone  referred  to  some 
cetacean  mammal.  Specimens  are  found  in 
the  Red  Crag,  which  is  of  Miocene  age. 

9e-trar'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  cetra, 
ccetra  =  a  short  Spanish  leather  shield,  from 
the  form  and  leathery  quality  of  the  plant.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  tribe  Cetrariei. 
Thallus  bright-brown,  rigid,  erect  or  ascend- 
ing. divided  into  laciniae,  with  .shining  cortical 
layer  ;  apothecia  dull  or  bright-brown  ;  spef- 
matia  cylindrical.  There  are  three  British 
species,  Cetraria  islandica,  the  well-known 
Iceland-moss  [CARAGHEEN],  C.  Delisei,  and  C. 
aeu.lea.ta.  (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

ce-trar'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cetrar(ia),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic  (Chem.).']  Of  or  belonging  to  Cetraria 
or  Iceland-moss. 

cetraric-acid,  s.  An  acid  which  fonns 
one  of  the  components  of  Cetrarine  (q.v.). 

ee-trar'-I-ei,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  <xtrari(a),  and 
Lat.  pi.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lichens,  of  the  family 
Lichenacei,  having  the  thallus  compressed, 
fruticulose,  or  membranously  dilated  ;  apo- 
thecia on  the  margins  of  the  laciniae  or  lobes. 
Genera,  Cetraria  and  Platyoma, 

9et'-rar-!ne,  s.  [Mod  Lat.  cetrar(ia),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).'} 

Chem.  :  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Cetraria 
islandica,  or  Iceland-moss,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  cetraric  acid,  a  fatty  acid,  and  an  indis- 
tinctly crystalline  substance,  neither  acid  nor 
basic,  which  has  not  been  properly  examined. 

9e!;'-ule,  s.  [Lat.  cetus  =  a  whale  ;  Gr.  vAij 
(Imle)  t  .  .  .  matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 
Chem.  :  A  substance  obtained  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide  in  spermaceti  ;  its  hydrate  corre- 
sponds to  alcohol,  and  is  termed  ethal,  from 
the  first  letters  in  etlier  and  alcohol.  Cetule 
consists  of  thirty-two  atoms  of  carbon,  and 
thirty-three  of  hydrogen. 

9§'-tus,  s.  [Lat  cetus,  from  Gr.  KIJTOS  (ketos) 
=  a  whale.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  whale  (q.  v.). 

2.  Astron.  :  The  Whale,  a  large  constellation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.    It  occupies  the 
greatest  space  of  any  in  the  heavens,  and  con- 
tains ninety-seven  stars,  of  which  two  are  of 
the  second  magnitude,  eight  of  the  third,  nine 
of  the  fourth,  &c. 

9et'-yl,  s.     [From  Gr.   (CTJTO?  (ketos)  =  a  sea 

monster,  and  i/Ai)  (hull)  —  .  .  .  matter  as  a 
principle  of  Iniing.  J 
Chem.  :  Organic  radical, 


ce-tyl'-Ic,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  cetyl  (q  .v.),  and 
sun.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  consisting  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  cetyl. 

oetylio  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^H^  (OH)  =  Sexdecyl  Alcohol  = 
Ethal.  Obtained  from  spermaceti,  a  crys- 
talline fatty  substance  found  in  cavities  in 
the  head  of  Physeter  macrocephalvs.  This 
substance  consists  of  cetyl  palmitate  Cinll:t;i 


,  which  is  converted  into  potassium 
palmitate  and  cetyl  alcohol  by  heating  it  with  ' 
solid  potash.  The  cetyl  alcohol  is  dissolved 
out  and  crytallised  from  ether.  Cetyl  alcohol 
is  a  white  crystalline  substance  which  units 
at  50°.  Heated  with  sodium  it  fonns  sodium 
cetylate,  C^H^MO.  Heated  with  potash-lime 
it  is  converted  into  potassium  palmitate. 

9et-y-wall,  set-wall,  *.  [CETEWALE.] 
Vaieriana  pyrenaica,  or  some  other  species  of 
Valerian.  (Britt.  &  Holland.) 

9011  tho  rhyii  chiis,  s.  [Gr.  «fvfl«  (keutho) 
=  to  hide  ;  j>vt>\as  (rhunchos)  =  the  snout.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of 
the  family  Curculionidae.  Antennae  eleven- 
jointed  ;  basal  joint  as  long  as  the  remainder 
taken  together  ;  club  ovate  ;  rostrum  some- 
times long,  bent,  and  filiform,  at  other  times 
short  and  straight  ;  thorax  attenuated  ;  elytra 
rounded  at  extremities,  and  do  not  entirely 
cover  the  abdomen  ;  extremities  of  tibiae  with- 
out spines.  The  species  are  very  numerous  ; 
many  are  exceedingly  small  in  size.  Ceutho- 
rhynchus  didymusin  abundant  on  the  common 
stinging-nettle.  When  touched,  these  little 
beetles  roll  themselves  into  a  ball,  contract 
the  legs,  and  allow  themselves  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  they  can  with  difficulty  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mould.  Hence  they  are 
best  captured  by  sweeping. 

cev'-a-date,  «.  [In  Fr.  cevadate,  from  ceva- 
dilld  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  term  for  a  combination  of  cevadic 
acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

96-vad'-Io,  a.  [From  cevad(ilia)  (q.v.),  and 
suff.  -ic  (Chem.).l  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Veratrum  sabadilla,  or  caustic  barley. 

cevadic  acid,  s.  An  acid  obtained  by 
the  action  of  potash  on  the  fatty  matter  of 
the  Cevadilla,  or  Sabadilla  plant. 

90  vad  il  la,  sc  bad  il  la,  sa-bad- 
il'-la,  s.  [From  the  Spanish-Mexican  name 
cebadilla  —  a  little  oat  ;  dimin.  of  cebada  = 
oat.] 

Bot.  :  A  species  of  Veratrum,  the  seeds  of 
which  have  become  an  article  of  considerable 
importance  from  their  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  Veratria.  [VERATRIA.]  It  is 
a  native  of  Mexico.  The  flowers  have  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  Barberry.  The  plant  is 
now  called  Asagrcea  officinalis. 

cSv'-a-dine,  s-    [From  Sp.  Mexican  cebada  = 
an  oat,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 
Cltem.  :    An    alkaloid   with   the    formula 
,  found  in  cevadilla. 


*  90  -vfl,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Chem.  :  A  Paracelsian  name  for  a  certain 
hard  substance  in  the  earth,  similar  to  a 
calculus  in  man,  indurated  from  an  "earthy 
tartar  by  the  spirit  of  wine,  which  is  in  the 
liquor  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  stated  to  be  an  appro- 
priate remedy  against  the  formation  of  stone 
or  gravel  in  man. 

Cey-ldn,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  Singhalese 
Sinhala,  in  the  word  Sinhala-dwipa  =  the 
island  of  lions,  from  Sansc.  Ac.  sinqh  •=  a  lion, 
the  same  word  which  occurs  in  Singapore  = 
the  city  of  lions,  and  as  a  title  of  Seikhs  and 
Rajpoots,  as  Goolnb  Singh  =  Goolab  the  Lion, 
or  the  Lion-like  Goolab.] 

Ceylon  moss,  s. 

Sot.  :  Flocaria  Candida,  an  algal  ;  called 
also  Jaffna  moss. 

^Sy-ldn-ese',  a.  &  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  Ceylon; 
und  suff.  -tse.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  Ceylon. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  Ceylon.    [CINGA- 
LESE. ] 

9ey'-l6n-ite,  jey'-lan-Ite,  s.  [Fr.  ceylantte, 
from  Ceylon,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Spinel  (q.v.),  from  Cey- 
lon ;  also  called  Iron-  Magnesia  Spinel.  Colour, 
dark-green,  brown  to  black,  mostly  opaque  or 
nearly  KO.  Sp.  gr.,  8  '5  —3  6. 

ce'-$x,  s.  [Gr.  mjOf  (Mils),  «>if  (klx)  =  a  sea- 
bird,  not  clearly  identified.! 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  the  Kingfishers  of  the 
family  Alce<linid«>,  with  only  three  toes,  two 
in  front,  and  one  behind.  There  are  eleven 
species  from  the  Oriental  region  and  the 
Austro-Mal.iyan  sub-region. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cul>,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    so,  ce=  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


0  fa  ut— chsetodontidce 
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6  fa  Ut,  a.    A.  note  In  the  scale  of  music. 

"  Gamut  I  am.  the  ground  of  all  accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  BotMMa'i  passion. 

B  mi.  KM.  take  him  fur  thy  lord. 
C/a  ut.  that  loves  with  all  affection." 

.  :  Taming  of  the  threw,  UL  1. 


C.  G.  8.  A  contraction  for  Centimetre,  Gramme, 

and  Second,  the  three  fundamental  units  re- 
commended for  universal  adoption  by  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Selection  and  Nomenclature  of  Dynamical  and 
Electrical  Units, 

"We  accordingly  recommend  the  general  adoption  of 
the  Centimi'tre,  the  Ommme.  and  the  Stcond,  as  the 
three  fundamental  units;  and  until  snuli  time  as 
special  names  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  units  of 
electrical  and  magnetic  magnitude  hence  derived,  we 
recommend  that  they  be  distinguished  from  'absolute* 
units  otherwisederived  by  the  letters  O.  G.  S.  prefixed, 
these  belnz  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  three 
fundamental  units."—  Firtt  Report  of  Comm.  of  tiritith 
Assoc.  for  the  Selection  and  Noine/tclat&rtf  o/  JJunar^t- 
eat  and  Electrical  I'ntls.  (1873.) 

«jaab'-a-sle,  chab'-a-site,  s.  [Gr.  x«/3a£'°f 
(chabazios)  =  one  of  a  number  of  precious 
stones  mentioned  in  the  poem  irepl  Ai'dur  (peri 
litlion)  =  about  stones,  ascribed  to  Orpheus.] 

M  in.  :  A  rliombohedral  mineral  of  a  white 
or  flesh-red  colour  ;  lustre  vitreous,  trans- 
parent, or  translucent.  Hardness,  4  —  5  ;  sp. 
gr.,  208—  2-19.  Compos.:  Silica,  45'63  —  52-20; 
alumina,  17  "44—21  '87  ;  lime,  4-24—13-30  ;  soda, 
0-25—  4'07  ;  potassa,  017—  3'03  ;  water,  17'98  — 
22-29.  It  is  widely  distributed. 

$hab  lean  (eau  as  6),  s.  [Fr.  chabler  =  to 
fasten  a  cable  to,  to  drag.] 

Mech.  :  A  middle-sized  rope,  used  to  draw 
craft  up  a  river  ;  a  tow-rope. 

Qhib'-lis  (s  silent),  s.  [From  the  place  where 
it  is  made.]  A  white  wine  made  at  Chablis,  a 
town  in  France. 

9ha:bouk',  9ha-buk",  s.    [Hind,  chalul;  =  a 

whip.)  The  li'i'iit  whip  used  in  the  East  for 
inflicting  corporal  punishment. 

"Concerning  Feramorz.and  literature,  and  therftoiu*, 
as  connected  therewith."—  iloort  :  Light  of  the  Barer*. 

cha-br£e'-a,s.  [Named  after  Chabre,  a  botanist 
of  Geneva.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  garden  plants,  order  Com- 
positae,  sub-order  Labiatiflorae. 

5hage,  v.  &  s.    [CHASE.] 

fhack  (1),  check,  s.    [From  the  sound  made 
by  the  bird.]    A  local  name  for  the  Wheatear. 
"  The  White  Ear,—  here  denominated  the  chock,  is  a 
migratory  bird,  .  .  ."—Barry  :  Orkney,  p.  80S. 

chick  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  Jamieson  sug- 
gests  Eng.  check",  as  a  stop  to  hunger.]  A 
snack,  a  luncheon.  (Scotcli.) 

"...  hospitable  invitation,  '  to  come  back  and  take 
part  o'  bis  family  -chock.'  "—Scott  :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiv. 

chack,  v.i.  &  t.   [A  word  probably  formed  from 
^lie  sound  produced  by  the  action.] 
L  Intransitive: 

1.  Horsemanship  :  To  toss  up  and  shake  the 
head  suddenly  and  frequently,  as  a  horse  does 
to  avoid  the  subjection  of  the  bridle. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  clack,  to  make  a  clinking 
noise.    (Scotch.) 

"  Some's  teeth  for  coM  did  chuck  and  chatter, 
Bouie  from  plaids  were  wringing  water." 

Clelund  :  Poemt,  p.  35. 

H.  Trans.  :  To  cut  or  bruise  any  part  of  the 
body  by  a  sudden  stroke,  as  when  the  sash  of 
a  window  falls  on  the  lingers.  (Scotch.) 

*  Chack'-ar-al-l  $,  s.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of 

Fr.  eschecquer,  Eng.  checker  (q.v.).  A  species  of 
cotton  cloth  imported  from  India  ;  is  in  French 
called  chacart.]  Apparently  some  kind  of 
checkered  or  variegated  cloth. 

"  No  proud  Pyropus,  Paragon, 
Or  Chackarally,  there  was  none." 

Wation  :  Coll.,  I  28. 

•ohacke-blynd-man,  ».  [Probably  =  buffet, 
strike  the  blind  man,  from  the  noise  of  a  blow 
or  smack.]  Blindman's  buff. 

"  He  will  hane  us  to  seeke  after  the  church,  as  chil- 
dren, at  Chacke-bly  no-man.'  —  Up.  Forbet:  fubului, 
p.  37. 

chack-it,parfic.  adj.  [Fr.  escheque.]  Chequered. 

*  (Scotch.) 

•'  His  ehackit  plaid  the  speckl't  splnk  outvies." 
Tamu  s  Poemt,  p.  L 

chack-low-rie,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Mashed 
cabbage  mixed  amongst  barley-broth.  (Aberd.) 

chac'-ma,  s.  [From  Hottentot  fchackamma, 
the  native  name  of  the  animal.] 


Zool  :  A.  baboon,  Cynocephalus   porcarius, 
fo'ind  In  South  Africa.     It  is  dark-coloured, 


HEAD  OF  CHAC.MA. 


tending  to  green.     These  animals  go  in  large 
marauding  parties  to  rob  gardens. 

chac'-d,  *.  [Native  name.]  An  unctuous 
kind  of  earth  found  neur  La  Paz,  Bolivia ; 
it  is  made  into  little  pats,  and  eaten  with 
chocolate. 

eha-co  ne,  cha-coon',  8.  [Fr.  chacone;  Ital. 
aaconna;  Sp.  chacona.} 

Music :  A  kind  of  Spanish  dance  in  triple 
time,  something  like  a  saraband.  It  was 
borrowed  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Moors. 

»  Chad  (1),  8.      [SHAD.] 

Chad  (2),  s.  [Ger.  schadde  =  a  turf,  a  clod ; 
Flem.  kaaile  =  a  bank.]  Gravel,  such  small 
stones  as  form  the  bed  of  rivers.  (Scotch.) 

•  chad  (3),  s.    [Probably  from  St.  Chad,  the 
patron   saint  of  Lichfiekt]    Ouly   in   com- 
pounds. 

*  chad  -  farthings,    a.  pi.     Farthings 
formerly  paid  among  the  Easter  dues  for  hal- 
lowing the  font  for  christenings.    HHalliwell.) 

*  Chad-pennies,  s.  pi.    Pennies  formerly 
paid  at  Lichfield  Cathedral  on  Whitsunday 
in  aid  of  the  repairs.    (Brewer.) 

chad  -d^,  a.  [CHAD  (2),  «.]  Gravelly ;  as, 
"  chaddy  ground,"  that  which  chiefly  consists 
of  gravel.  (Scotch.) 

•  chad-lock,  s.    [CARLOCK.] 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Sinapit  arvensis. 
Water  -  chadlock  :    Nasturtium  amphibtum. 
(Gerarde.) 

chse-no-pleu  -ra,  *.  [Gr.  \aiva>  (chain8)=to 
open,  and  n-Acvpa  (pleura)  =  the  sides.] 

not. :  A  genus  of  West  Indian  shrubs,  of  the 
order  Maelostomacete. 

chse-nSs  -t6-ma,  s.  {Or.  %a<W  (chainS)  =  to 
open,  to  gape,  and  erro/ia  (a<ont<i)=«the  mouth.] 
Bot. :  A  considerable  genus  of  South  African 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  order  Scrophularia- 
ceae.  Leaves  dentate,  opposite  ;  flowers  axil- 
lary or  racemose,  pedicellate  ;  calyx  five- 
parted  ;  corolla  deciduous,  funnel  - 'shaped  ; 
style  simple,  stigma  sub-elevate. 

Ch»r-a-d5'-dl-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  x<"'p<»  (chairo) 
=  to  rejoice  ;  second  element  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  endogenous  plants,  order 
Amaryllidacese.  A  cold  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  Chwradodiii  chilensis,  the  Thekel  of  Chili,  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  purgative  and  diuretic. 

ChSB-ro-phjfr-lum,  s.  [Gr.  x<«>>  (chairS)= 
to  rejoice,  and  ^vAAoi/  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  from 
the  agreeable  smell  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot.  :  Cicely,  or  Chervil,  a  genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants  of  the  tribe  Scandicinae. 
[CHERVIL.]  Ch&rophyllvm  lemulum,  or  temu- 
lentum,  a  plant  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
purple-spotted  stems,  reflexed  bracteoles  and 
deltoid  twice-pinnate  hairy  leaves,  is  common 
in  Britain,  from  Moray  and  Ross,  southward ; 
ascending  to  1,200  feet  in  Yorkshire  ;  rare  in 
Ireland.  Other  alleged  British  species  are 
doubtful. 

chse'-ta,  *.  [Gr.  x<"'"?  (chaite)  =  long,  loose, 
flowing  hair  ...  a  bristle.] 

*  1.  Anat.  :  An  old  term  for  the  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  about  the  temples. 

2.  Bot. :  A  bristle.  The  slender  stalk  of  the 
spore-case  of  mosses ;  also  called  Seta  (q.v.). 

Chse'-te'-tes,  «.     Latinised   from   Gr.  x<u'n) 
(chaite)  =  long,  loose,  flowing  hair,  and  Atfot 
(lithos)  SB  stone.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tabulate  corals,  the 


typical  ona  of  the  family  Chsetetidae.    It  is 
found  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian. 

ehse-tet'-I-dae,  ».  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  due- 
teles  (<i.v.),  aud  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Tabulate  corals,  con- 
taining species  with  a  compound  corallum  of 
closely  approximated  imperforate  corallitea 
without  septa.  They  occur  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Permian  period. 

chre  tif -er-a,  cha  -tif'-er-i,  s.  pi.    [Mod. 

Lat.  clio  ta  =  a  bristle,  and/era  =  to  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Spoon- worms  [GEPHVJREA] 
having  the  mouth  at  the  base  of  the  proboscis, 
two  strong  ventral  bristles,  and  the  vent 
terminal, 

chm-tif-er-ous,  a.    [CH^ETIFERA.] 

1.  Furnished  with,  or  bearing,  bristles. 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  connected    with,   the 
Chsetifera  (q.v.). 

ch»-tog'-£r-os,  a.  [Gr.  \at-n)  (chaite)  =  liair, 
a  bristle,  and  itepat  (kerns)  =  a  horn.] 

Zool.  £  Palueont. :  A  genus  of  marine  and 
fossil  Diatomaceee,  having  the  frustules  con- 
catenate ;  valves  equal,  sub-cylindrical,  with 
two  processes,  one  on  each  side,  which  are 
subsequently  converted  into  very  long,  thin, 
and  interwoven  siliceous  filaments.  (Griff.  A 
llenjrey.) 

ehae  td-der'-ma,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  chceta  =  a 
bristle,  and  Gr.  Sep/ia.  (derma)  =  the  skin.] 

Zoology : 

L  A  primitive  or  degraded  genus  of  Gastro- 
poda Isopleura,  with  a  single  species,  C. 
Hitidulum,  from  about  100  fathoms  in  the 
North  Sea.  It  is  a  small,  worm-shaped 
animal,  and  the  shell  is  replaced  by  numerous 
minute  calcareous  spines  in  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  They  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
Spoon-worms. 

2.  (Used  as  a  pi.)  The  same  as  Chseto- 
dermata.  (Lankester.) 

chse-to-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [CH^TODERMA.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Gastropoda  Isopleura, 
consisting  of  the  single  genus  Chautoderma. 

ch»-t6-der'-ma:tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat 
chcetodermat(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  ~ous.] 

1.  Bearing  spines  in  the  integument. 

2.  Belonging    to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Chpetodermata. 

Ohffl-to-dls'-cus,  s.  [Gr.  XCU'TTJ  (chaite)  =  a 
hair,  a  bristle,  and  oi'crxo*  (diskos)  =  a  disk.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacea,  having  the 
frustules  disk-shaped  ;  valves  circular  or  oval, 
with  radiating  dots  and  a  submarginal  circle 
of  obtuse  processes  unconnected  by  means  of 
special  radiating  lines  of  dots  with  the  centre. 

Chee'7t6-d6n,  *.  [Gr.  X«UTIJ  (chaM)  =  a  bristle ; 
Wou's  (odous),  genit  o&vros  (odontos)  =  a.  tooth.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of 
the  old  family  Chaetodontidae.  The  body  is 
oval ;  the  mouth  more  or  less  pointed  ;  no 
spine  on  the  pre-operculum,  or  prickles  before 
the  dorsal  tin,  which  is  single.  There  are 
about  70  species  from  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indo- Pacific,  nearly  all  character- 
ised by  brilliant  coloration. 

Chse'-to-dSnt,  «.  &  «.    [CILETODONTID-E.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  family  Chsetodontidae. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  fish  of  the  family  Chaeto- 
dontidae. 

Chre-td-don'-tl-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cJueto- 
don,  gen.  chcetodont(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthyology : 

•  1.  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian  fishe* 
from  tropical  seas.  The  body  is  compressed 
and  elevated,  and  covered  with  finely  ctenoid 
or  smooth  scales.  The  mouth,  which  is  in 
front  of  the  snout,  is  generally  small.  Dorsal 
consisting  of  nearly  equal  spinous  and  soft 
parts,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  so 
thickly  covered  with  scales  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  where  the  fins  b^-i  snd  the 
body  ends.  Teeth  villiform  or  setiform  in 
bands,  no  canines  or  incisors.  In  this  sense  It 
is  equal  to  Squamipinnes. 

2.  Later  ichthyologists  who  use  the  term 
restrict  it  to  Chaetotlon  and  its  npar  allies. 


boil,  bo^ :  p6*Lt,  J6%1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  Sera;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  d§L 
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ciae-io-gas'-tro,  ».  [Gr.  x<"™)  (chaite)  =  a 
bristle,  a  hair,  and  yairrqp  (gaster)  =  a  belly.  ] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  belonging  to  the  order  Melastomacese. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
being  bristly. 

Ch»  to-gle  -na,  *.  [Gr.  x«"'™»  (chaite)  =  a 
hair,  a  bristle,  and  yMjvq  (glene)  =  the  pupil  of 
an  eye.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family 
Peridina.  Carapace  hispid,  or  studded  with 
rigid  spines  ;  no  traverse  furrow  ;  an  eye-spot 
present ;  organ  of  motion  a  flagelliforni  fila- 
ment. (Griff.  A  Henfrey.) 

di89  tog-na-tha,  s.  pi.     [From  Gr. 
(chaite)  =  long,  loose,  flowing  hair, 
(gnathos)  —  the  jaw,  the  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  class  of  small  marine  worms  with 
but  two  genera,  Sagitta  and  Spadella,  both  of 
which  have  British  representatives. 

chce  tog  na-thoiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  chcetog- 
nath(a);  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  Chaetoguatha  (<j.  v.). 

chse  to  mi  iim,  s.  [Gr.  x<"'"j  (chaite)  =  a 
hair,  a  bristle  ;  etymol.  of  mium,  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Perisporiaeei  (Ascomy- 
cetous  Fungi),  having  a  filamentous  mycelium 
bearing  superficial  roundish  or  ovate  concep- 
tacles  clothed  with  hairs,  finally  opening  above 
and  containing  clavate  asci  with  paraphyses  ; 
sporidia  simple,  ovate.  The  asci  in  this  genus 
are  very  delicate,  and  are  readily  absorbed,  so 
that  frequently  there  is  not  a  trace  of  them, 
and  the  sporidia  seem  naked  (Griff.  & 
Henfrey.) 

chao  to  no  tug,  s.  [Gr.  xamy  (chaite)  =  a 
hair,  and  I/OTOS  (notos)  =  the  back.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  microscopic  animals 
found  in  fresh  water,  amongst  aquatic  plants. 
They  appear  to  be  allied  to  the  Rotifera,  but 
have  neither  mnstax  nor  troehal  disk.  With 
one  or  two  allied  genera,  they  are  now  held  to 
constitute  a  distinct  phylum,  Gastrotricha. 

chea  toph'-or-a,  «.  [Gr.  \a.i-rr,  (chaiK)  =  a 
hair ;  4>opd?  (pharos'  =  bearing,  producing, 
<>«><•>  (phero)  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chaetophoridae  (Confer- 
void  Algse),  characterised  like  Draparnaldia  by 
setigerous  branched   filaments,  but  differing 
from  the  latter  by  the  filaments  being  imbedded 
in  a  gelatinous  matrix.    The  Chsetophorse  are 
found  in  fresh  water,  forming  little  green  pro- 
tu  I  >e ranees  on  stones,  sticks,  &c. ,  usual  ly  bright 
green.    The  zoospores  are  formed  singly  in 
Joints,  and  bear  four  cilia.     (Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 
There  are  about  six  British  species  known,  all 
from  fresh  water. 

2.  Zool.  (As  a  pi.):  A  sub-class  or  order  of 
Annelida,  comprising  those  in  which  progres- 
sion takes  place  by  means  of  chitinous  note, 
or  by  suctorial  disks.    Of  the  former  section 
the    Earthworms,    Tubeworms,    and    Sand- 
worms    are   examples ;   of    the   latter,    the 
Leeches.    (Kicholson.) 

Clue  to  phor'  I  dae,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  chai- 
tophor(a],  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  SU:I".  -itte.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Confervoid  Algae  growing 
in  sea  or  fresh  water,  invested  with  gelatine  ; 
either  filiform  or  (a  number  of  filaments  being 
connected  together)  expanded  into  gelatinous, 
branched,  definitely  or  shapeless  fronds  or 
masses.  Filaments  jointed,  furnished  with 
bristle-like  processes.  Fructification  consist- 
ing of  spores  and  four-ciliated  zoospores, 
formed  out  of  the  contents  of  the  articulations. 
(Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 

Chro'  to  po  ',  a.  &  *.    [CH/ETOPODA.] 

A.  A*  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Chsetopoda. 

"*.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Chaeto- 
poda  (q.v.). 

choo    top    6d-a,  s.  pi.     [From  Gr.  x«uVi» 
(chaitt)  =  long  flowing  hair,  and  wous  (pous), 
gen  it.  iro4<k  (podos)  =  a  foot] 
Zoology  : 

1.  In  Prof.  Ray  Lankester's  cl.issiflcation, 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  the   phylum 
Appendiculata.  the  other  two  being  Rotifera 
and  Arthropoda. 

2.  An  order  of  AnnelMa>,  containing  those 
marine  worms  with  dorsal  branchiae  and  non- 
suctorial.      [OLIOOCHvETA,  PoLYCHyfTA.] 


ehcetogastra—  chaff 

Chae  top'-o-dous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  chcetopod(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Chtetopoda  (q.v.). 


tops,  s.    [Gr.  XOI'TTJ  (chaite)  =  a  bristle, 
a  hair,  and  6i/<  (ops)  =  a  face.] 

Ornith  :  A  genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the 
Myotherinae  or  Ant-thrushes,  so  named  from 
the  bristly  feathers  in  front  of  the  face. 

chre  top  sis,  s.  [Or.  XCU'TT)  (chaite)  =  a  hair  ; 
oifi  (ops),  genit  6i/ri«  (opsia)  —  a  face.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous 
Fungi)  characterised  by  erect  jointed  threads, 
whorled  below,  above  simple  and  flagelliform, 
bearing  cylindrical  spores  from  the  tips  of  the 
branchlets.  One  species  only  is  known, 
Chastopsis  WanchH.  (Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 

ch»'-td-pus,  s.  [Gr.  xaiYn  (cftai«e)=a  bristle, 
a  hair,  and  wot*  (ports)  =  a  foot] 

Ondth.  :  The  Francolins,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  Perdicidae  or  Partridges, 
so  named  from  the  tarsus  of  the  male  being 
armed  with  spurs. 

chae  to  spor'-a,  s.     [Gr.  x«"'"J  (chaite)  •=.  a 

bristle,  a  hair,  and  a~iropa  (spora)  =  a  sporule.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algse,  of  the  order  Confer- 

voidae,  so  named  in  reference  to  the  fine  capil- 

lary divisions  of  the  filaments. 

chse  t6s  torn  a,  s.  [Gr.  \nC-ni  (chaite)  =  a 
bristle,  a  hair,  and  cro^a  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 
Hot.  :  A  genus  of  small,  dry,  heath-like 
Brazilian  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  order  Me- 
lastomacese.  Stems  leafless  at  base  ;  flowers 
solitary,  rather  small,  purple  with  yellow 
anthers. 

chz»  tiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  \airi)  (chaite)  =  a  bristle  ; 
and  ovpa.  (oura)  =.  a  tail.] 

Ornith  :  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Cypselidre  (Swifts),  so  named  from  the  shafts 
of  the  tail-feathers  being  prolonged  into  acute 
points. 

clue  tu  ri'-nee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  choetur(a)  ; 
Lat.  i'-m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.] 

Ornith.  :  Spine-tailed  Swifts,  a  sub-family  of 
Cypselidse  (q.v.),  with  four  or  five  genera. 

ch&a'-tn-rine,  a.  [CH.CTURIN.*.]  Belonging 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  sub-family  Chse- 
turinos  ;  spine-tailed. 

choo  tiir  iis,  *.  [Gr.  x^rt  (chaite)  =  a  bristle, 
a  hair,  and  ovpa  (oura)  —  a  tail.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Agrostidese.  The  only  species  described, 
Chcetimisfasciculatus,  is  a  small  annual  grass, 
a  native  of  Spain.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  silky  appearance  of  the  panicles. 

*  9haf,  c.    [CHAFF.] 

9haf-ant,  a.    [Eng.  chaf(e),  and  suit,  -ant.] 
Her.  :  Enraged,  furious.    (Used  of  a  boar.) 

*  chaf  are,  s.    [CHAFFER  (1),  s.] 

9hafo,  'chaufen,  "chauffe,  v.t.  ki.  [O.  Fr. 
chaufer  ;  Fr.  chauffer,  from  Low  Lat.  califico  = 
to  warm  ;  Lat.  calefacio:  calidus  =  warm  ;  facio 
=  to  make.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  make  warm,  to  warm. 

"Charcoal  to  ehaitfen  the  knyght" 

Antun  of  Arthur,  xxxv. 

2.  To  warm  or  heat  by  rubbing. 

"  They  laid  him  upon  some  of  their  garments  and 
fell  tu  rub  Mid  chafe  turn,  till  they  brought  him  to  re- 
cover. "—Sidney. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  heat  in  rage  or  fury. 

"  May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 

Scott  :  it'ikrhv  U.  1. 

2.  To  make  angry,  to  inflame  the  passion. 

"  Her  Intercession  ehaf'd  him  so." 

Bhikftp.  :  Two  Gent,  o/  t'erona,  ill.  1. 

*  3.  To  become  mixed  with  by  motion,  to 
perfume. 

"  Whose  scent  sn  chnfd  th«  neighbour  air,  that  you 
Would  surely  swear  Arabic  spices  grew." 

Suckling. 

B.  1  'intransitive  : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  rub  together. 

"  Breathed  upon  the  neighbouring  forest, 
Made  its  (freat  boughs  chafe  together.  " 

l.nnii'riliiw  :  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  1. 


1 2.  To  dash  against,  to  struggle  with. 

"  From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side." 
Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrtt,  L  II 

3.  To  be  worn  out  by  friction. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  fume  or  rage  in  spirit,  to  fret. 

"  As  two  wild  Boares  together  grapling  go, 
Chaujiiig  and  fuming  choler  each  against  his  fo.* 
Spenter:  F.  «.,  IV.  iv.  ». 
"  Tet  stay  within— here  linger  safe. 
At  thee  hia  rage  will  only  chafe." 

Byron  :  The  Bride  of  Abydot,  11.  2S. 

2.  Especially  to  fret  or  grieve  exceedingly 
ever  some  galling  wrong  or  slight   from   a 
superior,  which  one  cannot  resent  openly. 

"  She  treated  him  as  an  underling ;  he  chafed  under 
the  treatment,  and  was  often  on  the  point  of  returning 
home."— Tynda.ll:  Frag,  iff  Science,  3rd.  ed  ,  xil  353. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  chafe  and  to 
rub,  see  BOB,  v. 

*  9hafe,  s.    [CHAFE,  r] 

L  Lit. :  Heat  excited  by  friction. 

IL  Figuratively : 

L  Heat  of  mind,  rage,  fury. 

"  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  speaker  of  the  parlia- 
ment, with  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  he  su  crossed  a 
purpose  of  cardinal  Wolsey's.  that  tlie  cardinal,  in  a 
chafe,  sent  for  him  to  Whitehall"— Camden:  Kemaint. 

2.  Heat  of  the  passions. 

"  Pan  riots  now ;  and  from  his  amorous  chafe 

Ceres  and  Cybele  seem  hardly  safe." 
Camper :  Trantl.  of  JfUton  ;  On  the  Approach  of  Springs 

ghafed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHAFE,  «.] 

"  Again  the  /Egean.  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war." 

Byron :  The  Curie  of  Jfinfftm. 

9haf -er  (1),  s.    [CHAFE,  v.] 
1.  One  who  chafes. 
*  2.  A  saucepan,  a  pot,  a  chafing-dish. 

"  1]  chafer*  of  brasse,  and  ij  litiU  brasse  potty*. "— 
Patton  Letters,  ill.  466. 

ohfvf-er  (2),  «.  tt  a.  [A.S.  ceafor,  ceafar ;  Dut 
kever;  Ger.  ktifer.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

Entom. :  A  beetle — one  of  the  Scarabaeidse. 
[COCKCHAFER.  ] 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  the   insect  de- 
scribed under  A. 

"  Round  ancient  elms,  with  humming  noise, 
Fud  loud  the  chafer  swarina  rejoice." 

T.  Warton :  Odet,  xi. 

-f,  s.  [Eng.  chafe;  -ry.]  A  forge 
in  an  iron  mill,  wherein  the  iron  is  wrought 
into  complete  bars,  and  brought  to  perfection. 
(Phillips.) 

*chafe'-wax,«.  [Eng.  chafe,  and  wo*.]  [CHAFF- 
WAX.  ]  Au  officer  belonging  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  fitted  the  wax  for  the  sealing  of 
writs.  The  office  was  abolished  by  15  and  16 
Victoria,  c.  87,  §  23.  (Harris,  £c.) 

*  ghafc  -weed,  s.    [CHAFFWEED.] 

chaff,   *  caf,    *  cfcai;  «.  &  a.     [AJ3.  oeaf; 

Dut.  kaf;  Ger.  kuff.) 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  husks  of  corn  or  grasses  separated 
from  the  grain  by  threshing  and  winnowing. 

"  We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  ev'u  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  rhuff." 

Shaketp.:  2  lien,  /r.,  fv.  I. 

"The  ungodly  are  not  so:  but  are  like  the  chaf 
which  the  wind  driveth  away."— ft.  i.  4. 

(2)  Hay  and  straw  chopped  up  fine  for  feed 
for  cattle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(\)  Anything  light  and  trifling,  or  of  little 
value  ;  refuse. 

"Art  thoa  a  man  of  gallnnt  pride, 
A  soldier,  and  no  muu  of  chug  I' 

Wordtieorth :  1'oet'i  Epitapk 
"  Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  chitffvl  nature. 
That  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mind  mud  too." 

Beaam.  and  flet. :  Elder  Brother. 

(2)  Hence  applied  to  the  wicked  at  the  Day 
of  Judgment.     (Matt.  iii.  12.) 

"  At  the  (treat  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan.  the  rh-iff^A  grain." 

Longfellow:  (Iml't  Acre. 

(3)  A  joke. ;  banter ;  the  act  of  quizzing  a 
person.    (Colloquial.) 

"Drake's  chif.  If  po«»lbl«.  w»  sharper  than  bU 
hawklike  swoop."— Lucai :  Secuiarid,  p.  ITS. 

^f  Old  birils  are  not  caught  with  chaff:  Ex- 
perienced persons  are  not  taken  in  by  unsub- 
stantial or  worthless  baits. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce-c.    ey-a.    qu-kw. 


chaff— chailletiacere 
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"  With  which  chaff  our  noble  bird  was  by  no  mean* 
tobecuupAt.-—  Thackeray:  Vanity  fair. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  The  popular  name  for  the  dry  calyx  of 
Corn  and  grass  called  gluma  by  Liinntu.s. 

2.  The  scales  or  bracts  on  the  receptacles 
which  subtend  each  flower  in  the  heat  of  many 
composite  plants,  as  in  the  sunflower. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

chaff  tag,  t.      A   mattress   filled   with 
Chaff  or  §traw.     ( U.  8.  Local.) 

chaff  cu tt cr,  - 

1.  A  man  who  cuts  chaff  for  feed  for  animals. 

2.  A  machine  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  chaff  for  feed. 

Chaff-engine,  s.  The  same  as  CHAFF- 
CUTTER,  2. 

chaff-flower,  ».  A  lx>ok-name  for  Alter- 
nanthera  Achyrantha.  (Treas.  of  Sot.) 

chaff-halter,  ».  A  lady's  bridle  with 
double  reins. 

chaff-seed,  s.  An  American  name  for 
Schwalbea.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Chaff,  v.t.     [CHAFF,  s.]    To  banter,  to  joke. 
(Used  also  intransitively.) 

"A  dii/eu  honest  feilows  .  .  .  chaffed  each  other 
about  their  sweethearts."— Kingiley  :  Two  1'eart  Ago, 

CO.  XV. 

•  chaffed,  *  chaved,  a.     [CHAFF.]     Mixed 
with  chaff,  chaffy. 

"  With  chaved  cley  the  woande  ayein  to  bynde." — 
falladtul,  in.  :L 

•  chaT-fer,     *  9haf-fa»,     *  ghaf-fare, 

*  chafir,  *  9hef-tar-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [\  cor- 
ruption of  O.  Eng.  cliapfare :  chap  =  A.S.  ceap 
=  a  bargain,  a  price ;  fare  =  A.S.  farn  =  a 
Journey,  business.    Cf.  Gen  kavj'en  =  to  buy.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Originally  to  higgle  or  dispute  in  bargain- 
making  ;  hence,  to  bargain  simply. 

"  It  w»»  chosen  for  cheefe  to  cheffaren  in." 

Alisaundrr :  Fragment,  1,210. 
"  'Welcome  English : '  they  said— these  words  they  had 

learned  from  the  trailers 
Touching  .it  times  on  the  coast,  to  barter  and  chafer 

for  i>eltries." 
Longfellow :  The  Courtship  of  JfUet  Standith,  Til. 

2.  To  talk  a  great  deal  and  idly,  the  element 
of  bargain-making  having  disappeared. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  bargain,  to  buy ;  to  sell  or  ex- 
pose for  sale. 

"  He  chaffred  Chayres  in  which  Churchmen  were  set, 
And  breach  of  lawes  to  privie  ferrue  did  let." 

Speraer :  Moth,  ffubb.  Tale,  1.1W. 

IL  Fig. :  To  bandy,  to  exchange. 

"  Approching  nigh,  he  never  staid  to  greete, 
Ne  chaffar  words,  prowd  corage  to  provoke." 

Spemer:  F.  Q..  II.  T  «. 

*  9haf -fer  (1),  *  chaf-are,  *  9haf  fare, 
chafir,    *  9hap    fare,    *  cheap -fare, 

*  chef-fare,  *  chaf-fere,  .s.   [CHAFFER,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  bargaining  or  dealing  (lit.  & 
/Iff-)- 

"  Somme  chosen  chaffare."—P.  Plowman,  «1. 
"This   is   the   feondes   chef  are."  —  Aneren    JHiele, 
p.  810. 

2.  Goods,  merchandise,  articles  for  sale. 

"  And  nought  oonly  my  gold,  but  my  chafare." 
Chaucer:  The  Schipmannet  Tale,  I.  14.6M. 

$hif-fer(2),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  round- 
lipjied  whale. 

"  Delphiuus  Orca,  (Lin.  Syst)  Chaffer-vhale,  Oram- 
pus."— Edmotutone:  ZetL,  iL  900. 

9haf-fer(3),  s.    [CHAFF,  v.]   One  who  banters 
or  jokes  with  another. 

*  $haf-fer-er,  *.    [Eng.  chaffer;  -er.]    One 
who  bargains  ;  a  dealer,  a  buyer. 

"  Chaferer  of  wares.    Jfegotiator.'—ffuloet. 

•  9haf  -fer  -ing,  »  9hafferynge.  *  9haflr- 
jrnge,  pr.  jxir.,  a.,  &  s.    [CHAFFER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresi>onding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  sitbst.  :  Tlie  act  of  bargaining  for  or 
buying  goods. 

"  That  no  man  overjro,  neither  disceyve  his  brother 
in  chaffaringe."—  WycUffc:  1  That.,  iv.  «. 

" A  chaf  range  ;  commercium,  commutficio"  — 
Cathol  Angticum. 

*  chaf -f em,  *  9haf- erne,  s.    [CHAFE,  r> 
[Fr.  chanffoir  =  a  stove,  a  wanning  place.]    A 
vessel  for  heating  water. 


*  9haf -fer-ir, ».  [Eng.  chaffer ;  -y.]   The  prac- 
tice of  buying  and  selling  ;  traffic. 

"  The  third  is.  merchandize  and  chaffery  ;  that  it, 
bnylugaud  nelliUK."— Upenttr:  State  of  Ireland, 

9haf -finch,  s.  [From  Eng.  chaff,  and  finch.] 
A  bird,  so  called  because  it  delights  in  chaff, 
and  is  by  some  much  admired  for  its  song. 
(Phillips :  World  of  Words.)  This  well  known 
and  beautiful  bird  is  locally  called  spink, 
beech-finch,  pink,  twink,  skelly,  shell-apple, 
horse-finch,  scobby,  and  shilfa.  It  is  the 
Fringillaccelebs  of  ornithologists.  Itisa  perma- 
nent resident,  making  a  beautiful  nest,  with 
four  or  five  eggs,  bluish-white,  tinged  with 
pink  and  with  spots  and  streaks  of  purplish 
red. 

*  9haf -fle,  p.t.    [  (?)  A  corruption  of  chaffer 
(q.v.).]    To  chaffer  or  higgle. 

"  While  they  were  thus  '  chafftin'  back  an'  for'a't,'  as 
Angus  would  have  described  their  conversation,  the 
princess  and  her  pretty  attendant  arrived  at  the  ar- 
bour."—Saint  Patrick,  lii.  197. 

t  chaff-lSos,  a.    [Eng.  chaff;  -less.] 

1.  Lit. :  Without  or  free  from  chaff. 

2.  Fig.  :  Free  from  any  worthless  qualities. 

"  Hade  me  to  fan  you  thus  :  but  the  gods  made  you. 
Unlike  all  others,  chaj/leu." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

"  9haff  red,  »  9haf  fered  (red  as  erd\ 

rn.  par.  or  a.   '[CHAFFER,  v.]    Bargained  or 
haggled  with  ;  beaten  down. 

"  '  Reserve  thy  boon,  my  liege,  she  said, 
"Thus  chaffered  down  and  limited." 

Scott :  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  li.  SL 

*  Chaff -W&Z,  s.    [CHA  FEW  AX.] 

chaff-weed,  *  chafe  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  chaff, 
and  weed.] 

Sot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  plants  :— 
(1)  Cudweed,  a  species  of  Gnaphalium,  Gna- 
phaJium  sylvaticum;  (2)  Filago  germanica. 
(Britten  £  Holland);  (8)  Centunculus  mini- 
mus. (Britten  £  Holland.) 

9haf-fjr,  a.    [Eng.  chaff;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  full  of  chaff. 

"  If  the  straws  be  light  and  chaffy,  and  held  at  a 
reasonable  distance,  they  will  no.  rise  unto  the  mid- 
dle."— Browne :  Vulgar  Srrourt. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (I)  Light  as  chaff,  worthless. 

"  The  most  slight  and  chaffy  opinion,  if  at  a  great 
remove  from  the  present  age,  contracts  a  veneration." 
—OlanriUe. 

(2)  Inclined  to  make  fun  of  another,  ad- 
dicted to  jokes. 
H,  Bot. :  The  same  as  PALEACEOUS  (q.v.). 

ehaf -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CHAFE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  The  act  of  rubbing  or  heating  by 
friction. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  inflaming  the  mind  or  pas- 
sions. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  inflamed  in  mind, 
fretting,  raging. 

" The  inward  chafing*  and  agitations  of  his  struggling 
souL"— South  :  Serm.,  vol.  ix.,  »er.  L 

chafin g  boa r d.  «. 

Naut. :  A  board  fixed  to  the  rigging  of  a 
ship  to  prevent  chafing.  [CHAFING-GEAR.] 

chafing -cheeks,  s.  pi. 

Naut.  :  A  name  given  by  sailors  to  the 
sheaves  instead  of  blocks  on  the  yards  in 
light-rigged  vessels. 


[AFIXO-DISH. 


Chafing-dish,  s.    A  vessel  to  make  any- 
thing hot  in  ;  a  portable  grate  for  coals. 


"...  cha.fingrliihet,  posnets.  and  such  other  ulcCl 
Towels  "— Bacun  :  Phyncal  Jiemaim. 

chafing-gear,  s. 

tfaut. :  The  stuff  put  upon  the  rigging  and 
spars  to  prevent  their  being  chafed,  such  as 
mats,  sinnet,  spun-yarn,  strands,  battens,  ic. 

•  chaf' -let,  «.  [?  O.  Fr.  eschafault  =  a  scaffold, 
with  diiuin.  suff.  -Ut.}    A  small  scaffold  or 
platform.    (Malory:  Arthur.) 

•chaf'-ron,  9haff-ron,  s.    [CHAXTBAIN.] 

Armour  for  the  head  of  a  war-horse. 

"  With  a  chaf  ran  of  steel  on  each  hone's  head,  and  a 
good  knight  on  his  back.'— Scutt :  Antiquary,  ch.  xL 

chaft,  •  9hafte  (1),  ».  [O.  IceL  kjaptr,  kjoptr; 
8w.  kdft;  Dan.  kjceft.]  A  jaw. 

"  '  Cleave  the  pock-pudding  to  the  cliaflt  / '  cried  on* 
Toice."— Sco«  .•  Rob  Ron,  ch.  xxziii. 

chaft  blade,  a.    The  jaw-bone.    (Scotch.) 

chaft  bone,  *  chaf  to -ban,  s.  A  jaw- 
bone. 

"  With  the  chn/te-btin  of  a  ded  has, 
Men  sail  that  therwit  slaii  he  was.* 

MX.  Cott.  l-c$poi.,  A.  ilL,  t  7. 

chaft-talk,  chaft-taak,  ».  Talking, 
prattling. 

"  For  as  far  as  I  him  ercell 

In  toulyies  fierce  an'  strong, 

As  far  iu  chaft-tmik  he  exceeds 

Me  wi'  his  sleeked  tongue." 

Poem*  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  J. 

Chaft-tooth,  *.    A  jaw-tooth.    (Scotch.) 

•  9hafte  (2),  s.    [SHAFT.] 

"  A  chafte  :  vbi  Arowe.  A  chafte  :  Tbi  Spere,  Ac."— 
Cathol.  Angticum. 

•  9haft  -mond,  s.    [SHAITHAM.]    A  measure 
of  about  six  inches. 

"Chaftmond.'— Cathol.  AnyHcum. 

*chagan,  *.  [See  def.]  An  old  form  of 
Cham,  or  Khan.  (Gibbon :  Decline  ai\d  Fall, 
ch.  Iv.) 

Cha  gi  ga(h  silent), ».  [Heb.  nrjn  (chagiga) 
=  festivity.] 

Jewish  Antiq. :  A  festive  offering,  not  less 
in  value  than  2  meahs  (16  grains  of  corn), 
offered  in  connection  with  the  Passover.  It 
was  one  of  two  i>eace-offering8.  It  was  gene- 
rally a  sacrificial  victim.  The  name  does  not 
come  from  the  Bible,  but  from  the  Talmud. 

". . .  the  remaining  sacrifices  to  be  offered  during  the 
paschal  week,  aud  especially  of  the  Chagiga,  which 
was  to  be  consumed  towards  the  end  of  the  first  feast 
day."— Strauu  :  Life  of  Jetut  (trans.  1846),  {  12L 

chag-reen',  s.    [SHAGREEN.] 

chag-rin',  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  chagrin="  carte,  melan- 
choly, care,  thought "  (Cotgrave),  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  shagreen  (q.v.).  According  to 
Trench  chagrin  and  shagreen  were  originally 
but  different  spellings  of  the  same  word. 
Dryden  ridiculed  the  word,  showing  that  it 
was  of  recent  introduction  when  he  wrote. 
(Trench :  Eng.  Past  and  Present,  pp.  44,  60. ).] 
A,  As  subst. :  Vexation,  mortification,  ill- 
humour. 

"  I  grieve  with  the  old.  for  to  many  additional  in- 
conveniences  and  chagrint,  .  .  ."—Pope:  Letter*. 

*  B.  ^s  adj. :  Chagrined,  vexed,  put  out  of 
humour. 

"  Dear,  my  dear,  pity  me  ;  I  am  so  chagrin  to  day." 
—Dryden  :  Marriage  A-la-ilude.  ill  L 

IT  For  the  difference  between  cliagrin  and 
vexation,  see  VEXATION. 

cha-grin',  v.t.  &  i.    [CHAGRIN,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  vex,  to  tease,  to  mortify,  to 
put  out  of  humour. 

"Don't  do  anything  to  chagrin  her."— fielding: 
Intrig.  Chamt.,  li.  3. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  vexed,  annoyed,  or  put 
out  of  humour. 

.    "  I  would  not  have  your  ladyship  chagrin  at  raj 
bride's  expression. "—fielding:  Lone  in  let  Jfatyue*. 

Cha-grin  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAGRIN,  ».] 

chail-let'-I-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  M. 
ChaiUet.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Chailletiaceae.  The  species  are  small 
shrubs,  and  are  principally' natives  of  Brazil. 
The  seeds  of  Chailletia  toxicaria,  a  native  of 
Sierra  Leone,  are  called  by  the  colonists  Rats- 
bane, and  are  used  for  poisoning  rats. 

chail  let-I-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi  [From  Mod.  Lit. 
chailleti(a),  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  suff.  -acete.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenoptton,  e«ist.     pb  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -Won,  -siou  -  zhun,     -dons,  -tious.  -sioua  =  abns.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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£ot.  :  A  family  of  Dicotyledons,  consisting 
of  shrubs  with  alternate  l.istipulute,  sliort- 
stalked,  oval,  acute,  feather-nerved,  entire 
leaves  ;  flowers  axillary,  white,  usually  with 
the  peduncles  adhering  to  the  petioles.  There 
are  nearly  seventy  species,  natives  of  the 
tropics,  and  distributed  into  four  or  five  genera, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Chailletia,  Moa- 
curra,  and  Tapura. 

(hain,    *  9haine,    *  9hayne,    *  9holno, 

*  9heyno,    *  chine  (ling.).    *  9henzie, 

•  "henyie  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  oadene, 
ehaaine,  chains;  Fr.  chalne;  Ital.  catena  ;  Lat. 
catena ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ketene  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ketina, 
ehetinna  ;  Ger.  fatten,  kette.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  line  formed  of  a  series  of  metal  links 
connected  with  or  fitted  into  each  other,  and 
used  for  various  purposes,  as  of  restraint, 
support,  connection,  transmission  of  mechan- 
ical power,  &c. 

"  Cheyne.    Cathena,  boia.*— Prompt.  Part. 

(2)  A  series  of  links  of  gold  or  silver,  worn 
•s  an  ornament 

"  And  Tharaoh  took  off  his  ring,  and  put  It  upon 
Joseph's  hand,  ;md  put  a  gold  chain  about  nis  neck." — 
Genesis,  xlL  42. 

(3)  (PI.)  Fetters,  bonds,  manacles. 

"  Pctre  was  slepiuge  bltwixe  twey  knytthtls,  bonndene 
With  twey  chaynet  —  Wytliffe  :  Deeds,  xii.  6. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything   which    confines,    fetters,   or 
binds. 

"  Bivet  the  chains  of  habit " — Lamb:  Wa. 

(2)  A  state  of  subjection  or  moral  captivity. 

"  A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrary  chaini." 

Camper:  Table  Talk. 

(3)  A  series  of  material  things  connected 
With  and  following  each  other  in  succession, 

-  The  chain  of  fortifications  which  Diocletian  and 
bis  colleagues  had  extended  along  the  Kinks  of  the 
great  rivers,  .  .  ."—di'jbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  1L  46. 

"  From  the  chain  of  Taurus  to  the  shores  of  the 
Buxiue."— Arnold:  Jlist.  Borne,  ch.  35. 

^4)  A  connected  series  or  line  of  immaterial 
things,  as  of  events,  causes,  thoughts,  or  argu- 
ments. 

"Here  no  chain  of  succession  could  be  pleaded."— 
fuller:  Church  llittory.  bk.  iii. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Surveying  :   A  line  formed  of  a  series  of 
Iron  liuks,  used  in  measuring  land.    That  row 
used  is  known  as  Gunter's  chain,  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.    It  is  66  feet  long,  and 
divided  into  100  links,  each  link  being  equal 
to  7  92  inches.     Ten  square  chains  are  equal 
to  one  acre. 

2.  Sorting:  The  trail  of  an  otter. 

3.  Naut.   (chains,  properly  chain-wales,   or 
channels):  Broad  and  thick  planks  projecting 
horizontally    from    the    ship's    outside,    to 
•which  they  are  fayed  and  bolted,  abreast  of 
and  somewhat  behind  the  masts.    They  aro 
formed  to  project  the  chain-plate,  and  give 
the  lower  rigging  greater  outrig  or  spread, 
free  from  the  topsides  of  the  ship,  thus  afford- 
ing greater  security  and  support  to  the  masts, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  shrouds  from  damag- 
ing the  gunwale,  or  being  hurt  by  rubbing 
against  it.    Of  course  they  are  respectively  de- 
signated fore,  main,  and  mizzen.  They  are  now 
discontinued  in  many  ships,  tho  eyes  being 
secured  to  the  timber-heads,  and  frequently 
within  the  gunwale  to  the  stringers  or  lower 
shelf-pieces  above   the   water-way.      In   the 
chains  applies  to  the  leadsman,  who  stands  on 
this  channels  between  two  shrouds  to  heave 
the  hand-lead. 

"...  tossed  It  Into  the  nviln  chatnt,  to  the  man 
whu  had  thrown  the  stem-fast."— Jiarraat :  Midv'iin. 
Sat)/ 

1.  Weaving :  The  warp  threads  of  a  web 
It  is  railed  also  fitting  or  hoist,  and  in  the 
case  of  silk  it  is  denominated  orgauzine. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  n  chain, 
a  fetter,  a  band,  and  a  shackle :— "  All  these 
terms  designate  the  instrument  by  which 
animals  or  men  are  confined.  Chain  is  general 
and  indefinite;  all  the  rest  are  chain*:  but 
there  are  many  chains  which  do  not  come 
under  the  other-names  ,  a  chain  is  indefinite 
as  to  its  make  ;  it  is  made  generally  of  iron 
rings,  but  of  different  sizas  and  shapes : 
fcltf.rs  are  larger,  they  consist  of  many  stout 
chains :  bands  are  in  general  any  thing  which 
confines  the  body  or  the  limbs  ;  they  may  be 
either  chains  or  even  cords :  shackle  Is  that 
species  of  chain,  which  goes  on  the  legs  to 


confine  them  ;  malefactors  of  the  worst  order 
have  fetters  on  different  parts  of  their  bodies, 
and  shackles  on  their  legs.  These  terms  may 
all  be  used  figuratively.  The  substantive 
chain  it  applied  to  whatever  hangs  together 
like  a  chain,  as  a  dm  in  of  events ;  but  the 
verb  to  chain  signifies  to  confine  as  with  a 
chain  :  thus  the  mind  is  cluiined  to  rules,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  the  free-thinkers, 
when  men  adhere  strictly  to  rule  and  order  ; 
and  to  represent  the  slavery  of  conforming  to 
the  establishment,  they  tell  us  we  are  fettered 
by  systems.  Band  in  the  figurative  sense  is 
applied,  particularly  in  poetry,  to  every  thing 
•which  is  supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
band;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  its  silken 
bands.  Shackle,  whether  as  a  substantive  or 
a  verb,  retains  the  idea  of  controlling  the 
movements  of  the  person,  not  in  his  body 
only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  his  moral 
conduct ;  thus  a  man  who  commences  life 
with  a  borrowed  capital  is  shackled  in  his 
commercial  concerns  by  the  interest  he  has 
to  pay,  and  the  obligations  he  has  to  dis- 
charge." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

f  Chain  of  locks: 

Hydraulic  Engineering:  A  succession  of 
lock-chambers,  the  lower  pair  of  gates  of  each 
of  which  (except  the  lowest)  forms  the  upper 
pair  of  gates  for  the  chamber  below.  [CANAL- 
LOCK.] 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

chain-belt,  s. 

1.  A  chain  forming  a  band  or  belt  for  the 
conveyance  of  power. 

2.  A  chain  covered  with  piping  or  overlaid 
with  strips  to  form  a  round  belt. 

chain  boat,  s.  A  boat  used  in  harbours 
for  recovering  chain-cables  and  anchors. 

chain-bolt,  s. 

1.  Nau.t. :   A  large  bolt  to  secure  the  chains 
of  the  dead-eyes  through  the  toe-link,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  masts  by  the  shrouds. 
Also  the  bolts  which  fasten  channel-plates  to 
the  ship's  side. 

2.  Carp. :  A  bolt  having  an  attached  chain 
by  which  it  may  be  drawn  back,  falling  by  its 
own  gravity  or  pushed  into  place  by  a  spring. 

chain-bond,  s.  The  tying  together  of 
parts  of  a  wall  by  a  chain  or  iron  bar  built  in. 

chain-bridge,  s. 

1.  A    form   of  ferry-bridge  in  which   the 
passage  is  made   by  chains  laid  across  the 
river  and  anchored  on  each  side,  and  moving 
over  chain-wheels  on  board,  driven  by  engines. 
Such  a  ferry-bridge  used  to  cross  the  Itchen, 
in  Hampshire.    [FERRY-BRIDGE.] 

2.  An  early  form  of  the  suspension-bridge 
In  which  catenary  chains  supported  the  floor. 
The  lirst  was  erected  over  the  Tees,  in  1741. 
Rods   with   eyes  and  connecting-links  were 
used  by   Telford  on  the   Menai   Suspension 
Bridge,  1829  ;  steel  wires  laid  up  into  cables 
are  uow  used.    [SUSPENSION-BRIDGE.] 

*  Chain-bullets,  s.  pi.    [CHAIN-SHOT.] 

"  Sly  friend  and  I 

Like  two  chiiin-biMcti.  side  by  side,  will  fly 
Tuorow  tho  jaws  of  death." 

II  cy  wood:  Challenge  for  Beuutte.  lrtt;6. 

chain-cable,  $. 

Naut. :  A  cable  made  of  Iron  links.  They 
are  not  new  ;  Ctesar  found  them  on  the  shores 
of  the.  British  Channel.  Smyth,  in  his  Sailor's 
Word-Book,  says  that  in  1818  he  saw  up- 
wards of  eighty  sail  of  vessels  with  them  at 
Desenzano,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  They  have 
all  but  superseded  hemp  cables  In  recent 
times  ;  they  are  divided  into  parts  fifteen 
fathoms  in  length,  which  are  connected  by 
shackles,  any  one  of  which  may  be  slipped  in 
emergency  ;  at  each  7J  fathoms  a  swivel  used 
to  be  inserted,  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
now  dispensed  with.  Chain-cables  were  made 
in  England  by  machinery  in  1792,  and  Intro- 
duced into  the  British  merchant-service  by 
Captain  Brown  of  the  "  Penelope,"  West  India 
merchantman,  400  tons  burden,  1811.  The 
cable  had  twisted  links.  Chain-cables  are 
generally  made  in  lengths  of  from  12i  to  25 
fathoms  ;  each  length  is  usually  provided  with 
a  swivel.  The  lengths  are  joined  together  by 
shackles  (q.v.).  A  cables-length  is  100  fa- 
thoms of  6-p8  feet  each,  and  is  one-tenth  of  a 
nautical  mile.  Chain-cables  are  stowed  in 
chain-lockers,  generally  near  the  mainmast, 
or  just  before  the  engine  and  boiler  compart- 
ni<-nt.  The  locker-space  required  may  be 


found  by  the  following  rule:  Multiply  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cable-iron  in 
inches  by  35.  The  product  is  the  8|>ace  re- 
quired in  cubic  feet,  nearly.  Four  kinds  of 
apparatus  are  used  for  regulating  or  cliccl.iHH 
the  motion  of  the  cable  as  it  runs  towards 
the  hawse-holes,  and  for  holding  on  by  the 
cable  after  the  anchor  has  taken  hold.  These 
are  Controllers,  Bitts,  Stoppers,  Compressors 
(q.v.). 

Chain-cable  compressor:  A  curved  arm  of 
iron  which  revolves  on  a  bolt  through  an  eye 
at  one  end.  At  the  other  is  a  larger  eye  in 
which  a  tackle  is  hooked  ;  it  is  used  to  bind 
the  cable  against  the  pii>e  through  which  it  is 
passing  and  check  it  from  running  out  too 
quickly. 

Chain-cable  controller :  A  contrivance  for  the 
prevention  of  one  part  of  the  chain  riding  on 
another  while  heavkig  in. 

Chain-cable  shackles :  Used  for  coupling  the 
parts  of  a  chain-cable  at  various  lengths,  so 
that  they  may  be  disconnected  when  circum- 
stance demands  it 

chain-coral,  s.  An  elegant  European 
species  of  fossil,  Catenip&ra  escharoides, 

chain-coupling,  s. 

Railroad  Engineering  : 

1.  A  supplementary  coupling  between  cars, 
as  a  safety-device  in  case  of  accidental  un- 
coupling of  the  prime  connector. 

2.  A  shackle  for  a  chain  whereby  lengths 
are  united  as  in  a  chain-cable,  or  a  shackle  or 
clevis  to  unite  a  chain  with  an  object. 

chain-fastening,  s.  A  sailor's  bend,  or 
cable  mooring. 

chain-gang,  s.  A  gang  or  number  of 
persons  chained  together,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  any  one. 

chain-gear,  *.  A  form  of  cog-gearing 
in  which  an  open  linked  chain  catches  up  the 
cogs  or  sprockets  of  the  wheel,  ai.d  is  the 
means  of  motion  thereof,  or  conversely. 

[CHAIN-WHEEL.] 

chain-guard,  s. 

//or.:  A  mechanism  in  watches  provided 
with  a  fusee,  to  prevent  the  watch  being  over- 
wound. 

chain-hook,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  An  iron  rod  with  a  handling  eye  at  one 
end  and  a  hook  at  the  other  for  handling  the 
chain-cable. 

2.  A  cable-stopper  which  clamps  the  link  of 
a  chain  between  two  other  links. 

chain-inclinometer,  s.  A  form  of  level 
In  which  the  inclination  of  the  surveyor's 
chain  is  indicated  on  a  scale  by  the  pointer  on 
the  end  of  the  level. 

chain-knot,  s. 

1.  A  succession  of  loops  on  a  cord,  each  loop 
in  succession  locking  the  one  above  it,  and 
the  last  one  locked  by  passing  through  it  the 
end  of  the  cord. 

2.  A  kind  of  knot  used  in  splicing.    [KNOT.] 

3.  The  loop-stitch  of  some  sewing-machines 
[STITCH.] 

chain-lifter,  s. 

Kuut.  :  A  cast-iron  grooved  rim,  with  pro- 
jections, situated  at  the  foot  of  the  cupstan- 
barrel,  and  forming  the  drum  around  which 
the  chain -cable  is  wound  in  weighing  anchor. 

chain-lock- 
er, .".  The  same 

as  thai  n -in  II 
(q.v.). 

Chain-locker 
pipe: 

Naut. :  The 
iron-bound  open- 
ing or  section 
of  pipe  passing 
th  rough  the  deck, 
and  through 
which  the  chain- 
cable  passes  to 
or  from  the 
locker  in  which 

it  U  Stowed.  CHAIN-MAIL. 

chain-mail, 

».  A  kind  of  armour  made  of  interlaced  rings 
or  links. 


Ote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  hare,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wiio,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   to,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    o.u  =  kw. 
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chain-moulding,  >. 
Archit. :  A  kind  of  moulding  used  In  the 
Bouiau  style,  made  In  imitation  of  a  chain. 


CHAIN-MOULDING. 

Chain-pier,  s.  A  pier  which  runs  out 
Into  the  sea  and  is  supported  by  chains  like  a 
suspension-bridge. 

chain  pin,  ». 

Sum-tying:  The  wire  pin,  having  a  loop  at 
one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  employed 
by  surveyors  for  marking  the  termination  of 
each  chain  in  measuring  distances. 

Chain-pipe,  s.  An  aperture  through 
whii.-h  a  ch-uu-cable  passes  from  the  chain- 
well  to  the  deck  above. 

chain-plates,  s.  pi.  Plates  of  iron  with 
their  lower  ends  bolted  to  the  ship's  sides 
under  the  channels,  and  to  these  plates  the 
dead-eyes  are  fastened  ;  other  plates  cap  over 
and  secure  them  below.  Formerly,  and  still 
in  great  ships,  the  dead-eyes  were  linked  to 
chain-pieces,  and  from  their  being  occasion- 
ally made  in  one,  they  have  obtained  this 
appellation. 

chain-pore,  s.  &a.    (See  the  compound.) 
Chain-pore  coral:   The  book-name  for  the 
zoological  genus  Catenipora. 

chain-pulley,  «.  A  pulley  having 
pockets  or  depressions  in  its  periphery,  in 
which  lie  the  links,  or  alternate  links,  of  a 
chain  which  passes  over  it  and  gives  motion 
thereto,  or  conversely. 

chain-pump,  s.  One  form  consists  of 
an  endless  chain  passlfig  around  a  wheel  above 
and  descending  into  the  water  below.  In  its 
upward  course  it  passes  through  a  vertical 
tube  whose  lower  end  is  submerged,  and  at 
whose  upper  end  the  water  is  discharged. 
Along  the  chain  are  round  disks  or  buttons, 
which  fit  in  the  bore  of  the  tube,  and  form 
pistons  whioh  elevate  the  water  as  the  chain 
ascends  in  the  tube.  The  cellular  pumps  are 
of  this  kind,  and  when  packed  pistons  are 
used,  they  are  termed  paternoster  pumps,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  chain  and  buttons  to 
the  rosary. 

chain-rule,  s. 

Arith. :  A  theorem  for  solving  numerical 
problems  by  composition  of  ratios  or  com- 
pound proportion. 

chain-saw,  s. 

1.  Surg. :  A  saw  whose  teeth   are  jointed 
links,  used  in  making  sections  in  deep-seated 
places  by  passing  the  saw  around  the  bone 
and  then  back  again,  so  as  to  give  command 
of  both  ends  to  the  operator,  who  draws  the 
ends  back  and  forth. 

2.  One  form  of  band-saw  or  scroll-saw  is 
also  made  of  separate  teeth  pivoted  or  hooked 
together. 

Chain-saw  carrier  • 

Surgery :  A  hinged  and  hoiked  instrument 
whereby  the  end  of  the  chain  saw,  or  a  liga- 
ture, by  which  the  saw  may  be  drawn,  is 
passed  beneath 
a  deep  -  seated 
bone,  and  so  far 
op  on  the  other 
side  as  to  be 
grasped  by  a  for- 
ceps. 

chain -shot, 

t.  Two  balls  con- 
nected either  by 
a  bar  or  chain, 
formerly  used 

for  cutting  and  destroying  the  spars  and 
•ngging  of  an  enemy's  ship.  Invented  by 
Admiral  De  Witt  in  1666.  (Knight.) 

"  In  sea  fights  oftentimes,  a  bnttock,  the  Virawn  of 
the  thigh,  or  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Is  torn  off  by  the  chain- 
thot,  ami  splinters. "—  W ittman  :  Suryery. 


chain-Slings,  s.  pi.  Chains  attached  to 
the  sling-hoop  and  mast-head,  by  which  a 
lower  yard  is  hung.  Used  for  boat  or  any 
Other  slings  demanded. 

chain-stitch,  s. 

1.  An  ornamental  stitch  resembling  a  chain. 

2.  (In  sewing-machines):  A  loop-stitch,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  lock-stitch.      It  con- 
sists in  looping  the  upper  thread  into  itself, 
on  the  under  side  of  the  goods  ;  or  using  a 
second  thread  to  engage  the  loop  of  the  upper 
thread. 

chain  -  stopper,  *.  A  stopper  for  a 
chain-cable  (q.v.). 

chain-timber,  «. 

1.  A  timber  of  large  dimensions  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  height  of  a  story,  for  impart- 
ing strength. 

2.  A  bond  timber  in  a  wall 

Chain-top,  s.  A  chain  to  sling  the  lower 
yards  in  time  of  battle,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  down  when  the  ropes  by  which  they 
are  hung  are  shot  away. 

chain-towing,  s.  A  method  of  towing 
ferry  or  canal  boats,  in  America,  by  means  of 
a  chain  which  is  laid  in  the  bottom  cf  the 
watercourse,  but  with  one  end  on  the  deck  of 
the  boat,  where  it  is  wound  round  a  windlass 
as  the  boat  advances.  It  was  first  introduced 
by  Marshal  Saxe  in  1732,  in  France,  for  trans- 
porting war  material.  The  steam  ferry  between 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport  is  worked  by  towing 
chains. 

chain-wales,  s. 

Shipbuilding  :  One  of  the  wales  or  thick 
planks  bolted  to  the  ship's  sides  and  serving 
for  the  attachment  of  the  chains  to  which  the 
shrouds  are  connected.  [CHANNEL.] 

chain-well,  *.  A  receptacle  below  deck 
for  containing  the  chain-cable,  which  is  passed 
thither  through  the  deck-pipe.  It  is  also 
called  a  CHAIN-LOCKER. 

chain-wheel,  *.  A  wheel  fitted  with 
sprockets  adapted  to  receive  the  links  of  the 
chain  successively.  The  power  may  be  com- 
municated by  the  wheel  to  the  chain,  or  con- 
versely. 

chain-work,  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
(1)  Work  with  open  spaces  like  the  links  of 
a  chain. 


"  Net*  of  chequerwork.  and  wreaths  of  , 

(or  the  chapiters  which  were  upon  the  topi  of  the 
pillar*.  "-1  King*,  vii.  17. 

(2)  Applied  to  articles  of  manufacture  in 
winch  cordage  or  thread  is  linked  together  in 
manner  of  a  chain. 

2   Technically: 

(*>  Hosiery  :  (See  extract). 

"This  texture  [stocking-knitting]  Is  totally  different 
from  the  rectangular  decussatiou  which  constitutes 
cloth.  ...  for  in  this  .  .  .  the  whole  piece  is  composed 
of  a  single  thread  united  or  looped  together  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  which  is  called  stocking-stitch,  and  some- 
times chainwork."  —  Cre  :  Dictionary  of  Artt,  Manu- 
factvret,  and  Mine*. 

(2)  Kaut.  :  Chains  laid  over  the  sides  of 
vessels,  in  order  to  deaden  the  effects  of  shot 
or  shell. 

fhain,  *  9haeynyn,  v.t.    [CHAIN,  s.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  fasten,  bind,  or  connect  with  a  chain. 

"  Th"se  hands  are  chain  d.  bnt  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye.1* 

By  run  :  Paritina,  17. 

2.  To  guard  with  a  chain. 

"  The  admiral  seeing  the  mouth  of  the  haven  chained, 
and  the  castles  full  of  ordnance,  and  strongly  manned, 
durst  not  attempt  .to  enter."—  KnuUtt  :  Ilia,  of  the 
Turk*. 

IL  Figuratively: 

L  To  unite  closely  and  strongly,  to  attach. 

"  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine, 
And  in  this  TOW  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine." 

Shaketp.  :  3  lien.  VI..  IL  S. 

2.  To  put  or  keep  in  subjection,  to  enslave. 

*  This  world,  'tis  true, 
Was  made  for  Caesar,  bnt  for  Titos  too  ; 
And  which  more  blest  ?  who  chain  d  his  country,  say, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day?" 

Pope  :  Euay  on  Man,  ir.  135-8. 

9hained,  'chayned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHAIN,  v  .] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Furnished  or  provided  with  a 
chain  or  collar. 

"  Chayned.     Torywitta."—Huloet. 


chain'-Ing,  *  chayn'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *  a. 

[CHAIN,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (to 
senses  corresponding  to  those"  of  the  verb). 

C.  An  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  a 
chain  (lit.  &fig.). 

"  The  chaynyny  and  teienge  of  the  grete  bound  0«^ 
berus."-rre««i.  ii.  .49. 

2.  Sewing  it  Weaving :  A  system  of  loopings 
on  a  single  thread  by  which  stocking-web  is 
formed. 

14  The  rib-needles  Intersecting  the  plain  ones,  merely 
lay  hold  of  the  last  thread,  and,  by  again  bringing  ft 
through  that  which  was  on  the  rib-needle  before,  give 
it  an  additional  looping  which  reverses  the  line  of 
chaining  aud  raises  the  rib  above  the  plain  interval* 
whieh  have  only  received  a  single  knitting."—  Urtt 
Dictionary  of  Artt,  Manufacture*,  and  Mine*,  Hotitry. 

t  9hain -less,  a.    [Eng.  chain;  -Uss.]     Free 
from  chains,  unfettered. 

"  And,  like  a  breeze  in  chainlet*  triumph,  went 
Up  through  the  blue  resounding  firmament." 

Hemam :  The  Meeting  of  the  litirdt. 

t  chain'-let,  *.    [Eng.  chain,  and  dimin.  suit 
-let.]    A  little  chain. 

"  What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs,  and  ringing  chainle'x.  sound." 
Scott:  The  Lay  qf  the  Latt  Minttrel,  Ti.  4 

*  fhaip,  v.    [Fr.  echapper.]    To  escape. 

*9haipes,  cha'-pis,  s.  pi.    [CHEAP.]    Price, 
rate,  established  value  of  goods. 

"  '  The  chaiptt  of  the  country,'  the  ordinary  rat% 
the  average  price  .  .  ."— -Gl.  Sibb. 

chair,    *  9haier,    *  chaiere,  *  fhayer, 
*  9haere,  *  9hayre,  *  fhayere,  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  chaiere,  chaere  ;  Fr.  chaire ;  Port 
cadeira;  Wei.  cadair,  from  Lat.  cathedra  =  a 
chair. ]  [CATHEDRAL.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  movable  seat  with  a  back,  intended  t* 
accommodate  one  person. 

"  Up  a  chaere  he  sat  adoun."— Robert  of  Oloucetter, 
p.  32L 

"Ifac*ajrbedeflned 
a  hack  belonging  to  it.  then  a  stool  is  a  sea 


,t  for  a  single  person,  with 

.  stool  is  a  seat  for  a  sil 

person  without  a  back."—  \Vattt :  Logic*. 


single 


(2)  A  kind  of  carriage.  Originally  a  sedan  ; 
now  a  small  carriage  for  a  single  person,  an  in- 
valid ;  a  Bath-chair. 

"  Fen  kings  might  quit  their  state  to  share 

Contentment  and  a  one-horse  chair." 
T.  Whartun :  Phaeton  and  the  One-hone  Chair. 

2.  Fig.  (Chair  or  chair-day) :  The  evening  or 
close  of  life. 

"  Bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI..  ir.  5. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  A  vehicle  for  one  person,  carried  by  two 
men.    [SEDAN-CHAIR.] 

"  Gay  pate  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite. 
Streets,  Chain,  and  Coxcombs  rush  upon  my  sight" 
Pope :  Split,  to  Mr*.  Blount. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  president  of  an  assembly; 
a  seat  of  authority  or  dignity. 

".  . .  the  rhiir  of  the  House  of  Commons."— Macaw 
lay :  But.  Eng.,  cli.  v. 

H  To  take  the  chair :  To  assume  the  position 
of  president  of  a  meeting. 

"The  committee  of  the  Commons  appointed  Me 
Pym  to  take  the  chair." — Clarendon. 

To  put  into  the  chair :  To  elect  as  president 
of  a  meeting. 

"John  Hampden.  the  most  ardent  Whig  among 
them,  was  put  into  the  chair."— Macaulay :  Httt.  Eng^ 
ch.  xi 

3.  The  position  or  office  of  a  professor ;  a 
professorship. 

4.  Engineer. :  An  iron  block  or  socket  used 
upon  railways  to  support  and  secure  the  rails. 

*  5.  A  vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds). 

T  Obvious  compounds :  Chair-back,  dutir* 
'bottom,  chair-maker. 

Chair-back  machines:  These  machines  may 
be  band  or  jig-saws,  which  cut  out  the  curved 
back-piece  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  tha 
pillars  of  the  chair-back.  Moulding  or  round- 
ing machines  for  chair-backs  have  a  holder  for 
the  stuff,  which  is  moved  against  »  rotary 
cutter  of  peculiar  shape,  the  stuff  t  avelling 
in  a  prescribed  path,  so  as  to  receive  c  he  con- 
formation desired. 

chair-bed,  s.  A  bed  or  chair  which  folds 
up  or  down  at  will  so  as  to  be  used  either  as  a 
bed  or  chair. 

chair-bolt,  «.  A  screw-bolt  for  fastening 
down  rail-chairs  to  the  sleepers. 


boil,  boy;  poilt,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as ;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     -lug. 
-ciaa, -tiaa  -  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhua.    -tious, -sioua, -cious  =  sbus.    -ble, -die,  ic.  =  bel, 
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*  chair-bow,  *  chare-bowe,  &     The 

back  of  a  chair. 

"  A  chare- koife  :  fvltrum."—Cathol.  A  nglicum. 

Chair-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  chairs. 

Chair-maker's  saw : 

L  A  diminutive  form  of  the  ordinary  frame- 
pit  saw,  in  which  the  blade  is  strained  by 
buckles  and  wedges.  The  work  is  clamped  to 
the  bench  while  sawing. 

2.  A  scroll-saw  especially  adapted  for  getting 
out  chair-stuff,  such  as  backs  and  legs  which 
have  curves  which  cannot  be  readily  bent,  or 
of  stuff  which  cannot  be  readily  bent  to  shape. 

chair-organ,  >•. 

Music:  A  choir-organ  placed  in  a  separate 
case  in  front  of  the  great  organ  and  at  the 
back  of  the  performer. 

chair-rack,  s. 

Carpent. :  A  moulding  round  a  room,  on 
which  the  chairs  rest  so  as  to  keep  them  from 
the  wall. 

chair-seat,  s.    The  seat  of  a  chair. 

Chair-seat  boring-machine:  A  machine  for 
the  systematic  and  rapid  boring  of  the  small 
vertical  holes  in  a  chair-seat  frame,  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  strips  of  cane  or  rattan,  or  the 
larger  holes  for  the  pillars  and  spindles  of  the 
back. 

Chair -scat  machine:  Various  machines. 
Spe<-.  —A  planing  one,  for  rounding  out  the 
bottoms  of  the  chairs,  or  one  for  cutting 
grooves  in  the  chair  seat. 

chair-spring,  s. 

Uphnlsterji :  A  spring  underneath  the  hinged 
seat  of  a  clinir,  winch  gives  it  a  certain  re- 
silience, and  encourages  a  tilting  or  rocking 
motion. 

chair  web,  s.    A  scroll-saw. 
chair,   '  chayrc,  v.t.    [CHAIR,  s.] 

1.  To  install. 

"Chayred  or  stalled,  cnth«lratui."—Huloet. 

2.  To  carry  about  in  a  chair  in  triumph  ;  a 
compliment  frequently  paid  in  former  times  to 
a  candidate  at  an  election  by  his  supporters 
and  admirers. 

"  The  Conservative  cause  triumphed  in  the  person 
of  its  Eton  champion.  The  day  the  member  was 
dtair.tt,  several  men  in  Coningsby'i  rooms  were  talk- 
ing over  their  triumph.'— Ditraeli:  Coningtby,  bk.  v., 
ch.  il. 

fhaired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAIR,  v.] 

ohair'-lns,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CHAIR,  v.] 

A.  i  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  part!cip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  carrying  in  a  chair. 

"As  the  day  fixed  for  the  chairing  approached.  Dau- 
vers  became  uneasy. "—Theodore  Hook:  Sayingt  and 
Doitigt  of  Danrers. 

jhair'-man,  s.    [Eng.  chair,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  takes  the  chair  at  a  meeting ; 
the  president  of  an  assembly. 

"  In  assemblies  generally  one  person  is  chosen  chair- 
man or  moderator,  to  keep  the  several  speakers  to  the 
rules  of  order."—  Wattt. 

2.  The  president  of  a  company  or  society. 

*  3.  One  whose  trade  it  waa  to  carry  a  sedan- 
chair,  or  wheel  a  Bath-chair. 

r  The  elected  chairman  or  president  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  called  the  Speaker. 
[SPEAKER.]  When  the  house  resolves  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  the  Speaker 
vacates  the  chair,  which  is  taken  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees. 

fhalr '-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  chairman;  -ship.] 
The  position  or  office  of  a  chairman  ;  the  time 
during  which  any  one  is  chairman. 

chaise,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  chaise  =  a  seat,  a  chair;  a 
Parisian  pronunciation  of  chain.]  [CHAIR.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :    A  light  two-wheeled  carriage,  to 
accommodate    two    persons,  drawn   by  one 
horse,  and  provided  with  a  calash  top. 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  vehicle. 

"lint -.id  of  the  chariot  he  might  have  said  the 
cMite  f  government,  for  u  chaite  Is  driven  by  the 
person  that  slU  In  It"— Addiion. 

B.  .-i.s  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

chaise-cart,  s.  A  light  cart,  with  springs, 
used  for  conveying  light  goods  or  parcels  ex- 
peditiously. 

chaise-house,  ».  A  covered  place  in 
which  to  keep  a  chaise  ;  a  coach-house. 


chair—  chal  oographer 

chaise-lounge,  s.    A  kind  of  sofa  open 
at  one  end.    (Ogihie.) 

*  9hai  sel,  *  chci  sel,  *  chey-sll,  «.    [O. 

Fr.  chaisel;  Fr.  cheinsil;  from  Mod.  Lat 
camisile,  from  camisa  =  a  shirt.]  Fine  linen 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"tilche  and  cheitel  al  bil;led."-5»i>«n  Saga,  1819. 

*  9hais'-tl-fle,  v.t.    [Lat.  castiflcus  =  making 
chaste  or  pure  ;  castus  =  chaste,  pure  ;  facio 
(pass,  flo)  —  to  make.  |    To  chastise. 

"  Heirfor  to  dant  thir  atteinptatls  of  Inglismen,  I 
find  na  thing  sa  expedient  as  to  be  connderat  with  th 
" 


pepil  that  may  chawtifie  tharne 
Oon.,  X.8. 


st  esaly."—  BcUend.  : 


ohak  (1),  v.t.    [CHECK.]    To  check. 

chak  (2),  v.l.  [A  word  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  sound  produced  by  the  action.] 

1.  To  gnash,  to  snatch  at  an  object  with  the 
chops,  as  a  dog  does.     Properly  it  expresses 
the  sound  made,  "  when  he  misses  his  aim." 

(Rudd.)      [CHACK.] 

2.  The  sharp  sound  made  by  any  iron  sub- 
stance, when  entering  into  its  socket,  as  of 
the  latch  of  a  door  when  it  is  shut  ;  to  click. 

1[  To  chak  to  :  To  shut  with  a  sharp  sound. 

chak,  s.    [CHECK.]    The  act  of  checking,  stop. 
*9hak'-er,  s.    [CHECQUER.]    A  chess-board. 

"  Ane  auld  chaker  with  the  men  of  tabillis  thairto." 
—  Aberd.  Keg.,  A.  1541,  v.  U. 

*  <jhak   il,  s.     [SHACKLE-BONE.]     The  wrist. 
(.Scotch.) 

"  Gold  bracelets  on  thair  chakils  hings, 
Thair  lingers  full  of  costly  rings.  " 

Wattorft  CoH..  11.  10. 

*9hak-klr,  s.  [CHECQUER,  CHEKKER.]  The 
Exchequer.  (Scotch.) 

*  chal-anoe,  s.    [CHALLENGE.]    (Scotch.) 

*ehal-an  drie,  'chal  an-dre,  *chal- 
aun-dre,  s.  [Fr.  calandre  ;  Lat.  calandms 
=•  a  lark.]  A  singing-bird,  a  lark. 

"  Chalandre  and  wodwale."—  Land  of  Cokaynt,  97. 

Ohal  as  tic,  *  chal  as'-tick,  a.  &  s.    [Gr. 

xnAdanicos    (chalatfikos)  =  relaxing;     xaA<" 
(chalo)  =  to  relax.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  property  or  quality 
of  removing  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  the  body. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  having  the  power 
o.'  quality  described  under  A, 

ohal-a'-za,  chal-a'ze,  s.  [Gr.  x<iAufa  (chal- 
aza)  =  (l)  hail;  (2)  a  pimple.] 

1.  Bot.  :  That  part  of  tlie  seed  where  the 
nucleus  joins  the  seminal  integuments  ;    it 
represents  the  base  of  the  nucleus,  and  is 
invariably  opposite  the  end  of  the  cotyledons. 

2.  Veterinary  :  A  disorder  in  swine,  in    hich 
the  flesh  becomes  full  of  tubercles. 

3.  Physiol.  :  The  treddle  of  an  e?g,  or  the 
knotty  kind  of  string  at  each  end,  whereby 
the  yolk  and  white  are  connected  together. 

4.  Med.  :  The  same  as  Chalazium  (q.v.). 

cha-laz'  al,  a.  [CHALAZA.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  chaiaza.  (Lindleij  :  Introd.  to  Hot.) 

Chal  a  zif  -er-ous,  a..  [Mod.  Lat  chaiaza, 
and  Lat.  J'ero  =  to  bear.] 

Biol.  :  Noting  or  pertaining  to  the  layer  of 
albumen  surrounding  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  which 
is  called  tlie  chalaziferous  membrane,  and 
which,  when  twisted,  gives  rise  to  the  chaiaza, 
[CHALAZA,  3.] 

cha-laz  -I-tim,  ».  [Gr.  X<*A«&»  (chaiaza)  = 
hail  (from  the  size  and  shape).] 

Pathol.  :  A  small  tubercle  on  the  eyelid, 
commonly  called  a  stye.  ' 

chal  bot,  cha'-bdt,  s.  [From  Fr.  chabot, 
dimiu.  of  cab  or  chab  =  a  head.  (LiWre).] 

Her.  :  A  name  given  in  blazonry  to  the  fish 
called  Bullhead,  or  Miller's  Thumb. 

chal-can'-thite,  s.  [Gr.  xaA*6>  (ch*.lkos)  = 
brass  ;  iivOos  (anthos)  =  &  flower,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-Ue  (If  in.).] 

Min.  :  A  triolinic  mineral;  colour  blue,  of 
different  shades,  sometimes  a  little  greenish  ; 
subtransparent  or  translucent  ;  hardness,  'J'f>  ; 
sp.  gr.  2  -213.  Compos.  :  Sulphuric  acid,  82  '1  ; 
oxide  of  copper,  31-8  ;  water,  3C-1.  It  occurs 
in  mines  in  Wicklow  and  elsewhere. 


Chal-ce-ddn'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  chalcedony);  -fc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  chalcedony.  (Brandt.) 

Chal-9ed'-6n-y,  s.  fLnt.  cnlctdortius.  From 
Chalcedon,Gr.  *a)i.Kri&<av<chalkK<1dn);  XuAic7)5iui> 
(Chalknlan),  a  town  in  Asia  Minor.] 

1.  Min.  :   A   cryptocrystalline    variety    of 
quartz,  having  the  lustre  nearly  of  wax',  and 
either  transparent  or  translucent.      Colour, 
white,  greyish,  pale-brown  to  dark-brown  or 
black;    tendon-colour   common;    sometimes 
delicate  blue.    Also  of  other  shades,  and   thin 
having  other  names.     It  is  a  true,  quartz  with 
some  disseminated  opal-quartz.  Composition  : 
Silica,  98'87  ;   sesquioxule  of  iron,  0'53  ;   car- 
bonate of  lime,  0'(52.    (Dana.) 

2.  Scrip.  :  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the 
chalcedony  of  Rev.  xxi.  19,  is  tho  mineral  now 
designated  by  that  name.     The  probabilities, 
however,  are  in  favour  of  its  being  so. 

"The  first  fonndation  WHS  »  jasper:   the  second  a 
sapphire  ;  trie  third,  a  chalcedony."—  Ken.  xxl.  19. 
T  Chalcedony  of  different  colours,  arranged 
in  stripes  or  layers,   is  called    agate  ;  if  the 
stripes  or   layers  are  horizontal  it  is   called 
onyx;  chrysr>i>rase  is  green  chalcedony,  corne- 
lian a  flesh-red,  and  sard  a  greyish-red  variety. 
(See  these  words.) 

chal-ced'-on-yx,  s.  [Eng.  chalced(ony),  and 
onyx.] 

Min.  :  The  name  applied  to  those  njrrtes 
in  which  opaque  wliite  chalcedony  alteru  tea 
with  the  translucent  grey  variety. 

char  ci  des,  chal'-cls  (1),  s.     [The  first 
form  is  pmpeily  the  pi.  (but  used  as  sin;;.)  of 
the  second,  which  is  Latin  from  Gr.  xuA*'$ 
(chalkis)  =  a  kind  of  lizard.] 
Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  the  Chalcididte. 

chal  9id  i  d£8  (1),  char  -91  ^se,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  chalcid(es),  or  chalc  is)  (I);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iite.J 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  tropical  American  snake- 
like  lizards,  but  with  minute  feet.  Some 
authorities  use  this  name  for  the  Tejida  (q.v.). 

chal-9id  -i-dae  (2),  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  chalets 
(2),  gen  chalcid(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idn.] 
Entom.  :    A    family   of   parasitic    Hymen- 
optera,  of  which  Chalcis  (2)  is  the  type. 

chal   ci  huitl,  s.    [Native  Mexican  name.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral,  identified  with  judeite 
(q.v.),  or  with  turquoise  (q.v.). 

chal'  913  (1),  s.    [CHALCIDES.] 

ChaV-cIs  (2),  s.  [Gr.  xn*Ko?  =  copper,  from 
the  metallic  coloration  of  the  adult  species.) 

Entom,  :  The  type.penus  of  Chalcididie  (2). 
They  are  minute  parasitic  insects,  undergoing 
metamorphosis  in  the  bodies  of  their  hosts. 

chal  91  -tes,  s.  [From  Gr.  X^A*''")?  (chaltttct) 
=  containing  copper,  coppery.] 

Ornith.  :  A  prenus  of  Cnculinie,  or  parasitic 
Cuckoos.  They  nre  adorned  with  plumage  of 
a  brilliant  metallic  lustre. 

chal-9i'-tis,  chal  -ci  -tes,  s.  [Gr.  XOAKITIS 
(chalkitix)  =  the  name  of  a  mineral.] 

Min.  :  A  disintegrating  pyrites,  iron  or 
copper,  impregnated  with  vitriol.  (Dana..) 

chal  ~co-9ite,  s.  [Gr.  \a\K6s  (chalhos)  = 
brass  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (M  in.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  a  lead- 
grey  colour,  often  tarnished  with  blue  or 
green.  Hardness  2'5  —  3.  Sp.  gr.  5'5  —  5'8.  It 
occurs  in  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and  many  other 
localities.  Compos.:  Sulphur,  19-00—  21TO; 
copper,  71'31—  79-50  ;  iron,  0'28—  0'49.  (Dana.) 

chal'-c6-dite,  s.  [From  Gr.  xoAKoet^e 
(chalkoeide  •)  =  like  brass  or  copper,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Stilpnomelane  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  minute  flexible  scales  of  submetallic 
lustre. 

chal  co  graph,  *.  [From  Gr.  x<*Aic6*  (chal- 
kos)  =  copper,  and  ypa^iri  (graph!)  —  a  drawing 
or  delineation.]  An  engraving  on  copper  or 
brass. 


chal-c6g'-raph-er,   *.     [Or. 

(chalkograph>'s)=  an  engraver:  xaA«o<>(r/mM.'<w) 
=  brass,  copjicr  ;  ypa4>w  (graphS)  =  to  write, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t. 
or  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Svrian,    w,  »  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


chalcographies— chalk 
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to  engrave.]      One  who  engraves  on  brass, 
copper,  or  other  metal. 

t  chal-co-graph'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  x«A*<>?  (chal- 
kos) —  brass,  copper ;  ypo^tico?  (graphikos)  = 
pertaining  to  writing  or  engraving ;  ypafxo 
(grapho)  =  to  write,  engrave.]  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  chalcography. 

•'  We  shall  now  trive  the  names  of  chalcographic  ar- 
tists, McordiiiT  to  the  dat«  of  their  proficiency."  — 
Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

•chal-cog'-raph-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  chalcograph; 
•ist.]  The  same  as  CHALCOGKAPHER.  (Ash.) 

*  chal-cog'-raph-^,  s.      [Gr.  xaA<coYP°^t'a 
(chalkographia)=  engra  vingon  brass  or  copper : 
XoA/co9    (chalkos)    —    brass,     copper ;    ypa'y.w 
(grapho)  =  to  write,  to  engrave.]    The  art  or 
process  of  engraving  on  brass,  copper,  or  other 
metal. 

"  Chalcography,  or  engraving,  properly  so  called, 
executed  with  a  graver."— Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Chal' -co  lite,  s.  [From.  Gr.  \a\Ko<;  (chalkos) 
=  copper,  and  Ai'Oos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

A/in. :  An  obsolete  and  erroneous  name 
given  by  Werner  to  Torbernite,  which  is  an 
ore  of  uranium  and  not  of  copper.  (Dana.) 
The  "  British  Museum  Catalogue  "  retains  it 
as  a  recent  species,  and  makes  it  a  synonym 
of  Cuprouranite  (q.v.). 

Chal-com'-en-ite,  ».  [Gr.  xoAjeot  (chalkos) 
=.  brass,  copper  ;  fnijv  (men)  =  the  moon  ;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (A/i?i.).] 

A/in.  :  A  mineral  found  in  small  green 
crystals  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  associated 
with  selenite  of  lead.  It  appears  to  be  a  new 
selenite  of  copper.  Discovered  in  April,  1881, 
by  MM.  des  Cloizeauxand  Damour.  (Athence- 
um,  May  28,  1881.) 

Chal-co-nd'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  goAicd?  (chalkos)  = 
brass,  copper  ;  viros  (notos)  ="back.l 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of 
the  family  Scarabaeidse. 

Chal -co -pha' -site,  s.    [From  Gr.  x°^x<k 

(chalkos)  =  copper  ;    <t,d<ris  (phasis)  =  an   ap- 
pearance, and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 
A/in. :  The  same  as  LIROCONITE  (q.v.). 

Chal-c6-phj?l'-lite,  s.  [Gr.  XOAKO'C  (chalkos) 
=  brass,  copper  ;  4>v\\ov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf, 
from  the  shape  of  the  crystals,  and  Ene.  suff. 
•ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent mineral,  from  Cornwall  and  Saxony,  of 
'an  emerald-green  or  grass-green  colour.  Hard- 
'ness,  2-0.  Sp.  gr.,  2-4— 2'66.  Compos.:  Ar- 
senic acid,  17-51—21-27 ;  oxide  of  copper, 
44'45— 58-0;  water,  21 '0—31 '19.  (Dana.) 

Chal-co-py'-rite,  s.  [Gr.  XOAKOS  (chalkos)  = 
brass,  copper  ;  and  Eng.  pyrite  (q.v.).] 

A/in. :  A  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  con- 
taining 2  of  copper,  2  of  iron,and4  of  sulphur= 
sulphur,  34-9  ;  copper,  34'6  ;  iron,  30'5.  It  is  of 
a  metallic  lustre,  of  a  brass-yellow  colour,  fre- 
quently iridescent.  It  is  opaque.  Found  largely 
in  the  Cornwall  mines,  where  150,000 — 160,000 
tons  of  ore  are  smelted  annually.  Hardness, 
8-5.  Sp.  gr.  4-1—4-3.  (Dana.) 

Chal-co-pyr'-rho-tite,  s.  [From  Gr.  X<*AKO« 

(chalkos)  —   copper ;    m/pporrj?  (rrurrhotes)  = 
redness,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

A/in. :  A  variety  of  Pyrrhotite  (q.v.).  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.) 

Chal-cd-sid'-er-ite,  s.  [From  Gr.  X<*A«OS 
(chalkos)  =  copper ;  o-t'Jjjpo?  (sideros)  =  iron, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (A/in.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Dufrenite  (q.v.).  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.) 

*  chal  -co-sine,  chal '-co-site,  s.    [From 

Gr.  xaA|«>s  (chalkos)  =  copper,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ine  (A/in.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  COPPER  GLANCE. 

Chal'-co-stib-ite,  s.  [From  Gr.  X<»A<COI 
(chalkos)  —  copper :  erri0i  (sti&i)  =  tin,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

|  Afin. :  An  opaque  orthorhombic  mineral  of 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  colour  between  lead- 
grey  and  iron-grey.  Hardness,  3 — 4.  Sp.  gr., 
4748— 5 '015.  Compos.  :  Sulphur,  257  ;  anti- 
mony, 48'9  :  copper,  25'4.  It  occurs  at  Wolfs- 
berg,  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  at  Guadiz,  in 
Spain.  (Dona.) 

chal  -co-trich-ite,  s.    [Gr.  X«AX<>«  (chalkos) 


=  brass,  copper ;  flpi'f  (thrix),  genit.  rpixds 
(trichos)  =  hair,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

A/in. :  A  name  applied  to  the  hair-like  forms 
of  red  oxide  of  copper,  commonly  known  as 
plush  copjier  ore. 

Chal-da'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  Chaldaicus  =  per- 
taining to  Chaldea.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chaldea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Chaldea. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Chaldeans,  Chaldee. 

Chaldaic  Christians,  s.  pi.  [So  named 
because  their  head  church  is  in  what  was 
anciently  termed  Chaldea.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  chief  name  given  in  the 
East  to  the  interesting  sect  more  commonly 
known  in  the  West  as  Nestorians.  In  parts  of 
India  they  are  called  St.  Thomas  Christians, 
from  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  were  first 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Apostle 
Thomas.  Their  patriarch  resides  in  a  monas- 
tery near  Mosul,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
ancient  Nineveh.  Like  Nestorius,  they  attri- 
bute to  Jesus  two  natures,  each  with  its  own 
personality.  They  reject  image  worship.  In 
their  liturgic  services  they  employ  the  Syriac 
language.  When  first  they  arose,  in  the  fifth 
century,  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  afterthe  rise  of  the  Arabian  "  pro- 
phet" they  found  favour  with  the  Moham- 
medans, whose  policy  it  was  to  support  all  de- 
tached sects  against  the  Catholic  Church  which 
they  feared.  Afterwards  they  became  so  noted 
for  missionary  work  as  to  elicit  the  admiration 
even  of  the  historian  Gibbon.  Within  the 
present  century  they  have  suffered  severely 
from  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  American  and 
other  missionaries  have  also  diffused  Protes- 
tantism among  them.  One  of  these  Americans, 
Rev.  Asahel  Grant,  wrote  a  book  which  ex- 
cited some  attention,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  "  Nestorians "  were  originally  of 
Jewish  descent,  deriving  their  origin  from  the 
ten  lost  tribes. 

t  Chal-da'-ism,  s.  [Eng.  C7wzWo(ic) ;  -ton.] 
An  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Chaldean  lan- 
guage. 

Chal  de  -an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Chaldcevs  =  per- 
taining to  "Chaldea.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chaldea. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Chaldea. 

Chal  -dee,  o.  &  *.  [Lat.  Chaldceus  =  pertain- 
ing to  Chaldea.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Chaldea 
Chaldean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Chaldea. 

"...  Fear  not  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Chaldeet ..." 
— 2  Kingt  xxv.  24. 

2.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  natives  of 
Chaldea. 

"  The  names  of  the  points  or  accents  are  all  of  a  late 
original,  all  t'haldee.  nut  any  Hebrew."— Br.  Walton  : 
Contitlerator  Considered,  p.  247. 

Chaldee  paraphrase,  s.  Another 
name  for  the  Targum,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds,  viz.,  that  of  Onkelos,  that  of  Jonathan, 
son  of  Uzziel,  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  [TA3- 
GITM.] 

chaT -der  '!>,.«.  [CHALDRON.]  A  dry  measure 
containing  nearly  eight  imperial  quarters  of 
wheat  or  flour ;  for  other  grain,  fruit,  jmtitoes, 
&c.,  eleven  and  a  half  quarters.  (Webster.) 

jhal'-der  (1\  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rudder- 
band  or  gudgeon. 

*  chal'-dese,  cal  -dese,  v.t.  [From  Eng., 
Ac.,  f'hald  ee).  and  suff.  -rse.]  To  trick,  as  a 
Chaldean  conjuror  might  do. 

"He  stole  your  cloak,  and  picked  your  iXKket, 
Chous'd  and  ca'drfd  you  like  a  blockhead.' 

Butler  :  Budibrat.  II.  iii.  1009-10. 

chal  drick,  chal  -der  ($),  s.    [Tcel.  tin  Mr 

—  the  oyster-catcher.]  The  name  (riven  in  the 
Orkney 'lsl;m>ls  to  the  Oyster-catcher,  or  Sea- 
pie,  Hcematt>i>us  ostralegus  (Linn.). 

chal  dron,  rhal  -der  tt),  *.  [O.  Fr.  chaul- 
dron ;  Fr.  chaudron.]  [CALDRON.] 

Comm. :  An  English  dry  measure,  formerly 
used  for  any  dry  goods,  but  now  confined  ex- 
clusively to  coals  and  coke.  It  varies  in 
value  in  different  places. 


chal'-e'-pus,  s. 

savage.  ] 


[Or. 


(chalepos) 


Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  ol 
the  tribe  Cassidacete. 

chal-et'  (et  as  a),  s.  [French.]  A  small  house 
or  villa  on  a  mountain  ;  a  Swiss  cottage. 

9hal  190.    *  cal  iz,    *  cal-is,    *  chal  Is. 
*  cal-ice,  'chal-ys,  s.    [Fr.  &  Ital.  calice/ 
Sp.  c"liz,  from  Lat  calix  (genit.  calicis);  Gr. 
KoAuf  (kalux)  =  a  cup.] 
*  1.  A  cup  or  drinking  vessel. 
"  Moyses  took  the  half  parti  of  the  blood  and  putt* 
it  into  chiilicrt."—  WyMfft :  Exod.  xxi v.  6. 

2.  Specially  applied  to  the  "cup"  used  in 
the  Holy  Communion. 

"  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  lately  a  member  of  the 
High  Commission,  had  charge  of  the  chalice."— Mar 
caulay  ;  Hit!.  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

chalice-flower,  • . 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Narcissus  Pseudo- narcissus. 

*  fhal'-^ed,  a.    [Eng.  chalic(e);  -el.]  Having 
a  cell  or  cup  ;  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cup. 


Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  ti.  t. 

Chal-l-CO'-mys,  s.  [From  Gr.  x*Aif  (clialix), 
gerit.  XO\LKOS  (chalikos)  =  gravel,  rubble,  and 
/[tOs  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  rodents  akin  to  tha 
beavera,  found  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
beds. 

chai-I-c6-the'r'-i-um,  s.  [From  Gr.  x^'f 
(chalix),  genit.  xaAi»co«  (chalikos)  —  gravel,  and 
(hipiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palfeont. :  A  genus  of  perissodactyl  Ungu- 
lates occurring  in  Miocene  beds  in  Europe, 
India,  China,  and  North  America.  Some  of 
the  species  are  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros. 
There  were  four  digits  on  each  of  the  anterior 
limbs,  and  three  each  on  the  posterior. 

chal-i-lite,  s.  [From  Gr.  x<^(£  (chalix)  = 
gravel,  and  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Min. :  A  compact  variety  of  Thomsonite  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour.  It  occurs  at  Balli- 
mony,  Antrim,  Ireland.] 

cha-li'-na,  s.  [Gr.  x«A"'os  (chalinos)  =  • 
bridle,  a  strap,  a  thong.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  the  family  Chalin- 
idae  (q.v.).  C.  oculuta,  often  washed  up  after 
storms,  is  fairly  common,  and  the  largest  of 
the  British  sponges. 

cha-lln'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  chulin(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ece.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  sponges,  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  Chalinidse  (q.v.). 

cha-lin'-i-dae,  s.  vl.  [Mod.  Lat.  chalin(a); 
Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ioVe.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  fibrous  sponges,  having 
the  spongin  tibre  cored  by  silicious  spicules, 
which  are  needle-like  in  the  outer  membrane, 
and  spindle-shaped  in  the  interior. 

Chal'-l-nine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cl>alin(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ine  ]  Having  the  characteristics  of  tha 
genus  Chalina.  (Prof.  Sollat  in  Cassell's  Nat. 
Hist.,  VI.,  327.) 

Chal  1  noid,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  chalin(a)  ;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -old.]  Resembling  the  genus  Chalina 
(q.v.). 

chalk,  *  calk,  *  calke  (I  silent),  s.  &  a.  [A.8. 
cca/j;  O.  H.  Oer.  chalch ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
kalk,  from  Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcin)=  limestone ; 
Ital.  calce;  Sp.  cal;  WeL  cakk ;  Fr.  chaux.} 

A,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  Min.  <t 
Chem.  (q.v.). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  score,  that  being  marked  up  in  chalk 
on  a  slate,  door,  &c. 

(2)  A  score  or  point  gained  in  any  game. 

U  By  a  long  chclk ;  lii/  long  chalks :  By  many 

degrees,  greatly,  far,  in  allusion  to  the  ancient 

custom  of  making  the  merit  marks  with  chalk, 

before  lead  pencils  were  so  common.  (Drever.) 

"  The  Indus  ranks  foremost  by  a  long  chalk.'— Dt 

Qnincry     Sytt.  uf  the  llraeeiu. 

To  Inma  ehalh  /row  cheese :  To  *.mve  one's 
wits  alxmt  one  ;  to  know  a  worthless  thing 
from  a  valuable  one. 


boll,  t>6^;  pout,  JiSwl;  cat,  50!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  t, 
-clan,  -tian  — Shan,    -tion,  -sion-shun;  -(ion,  -aion  =  zuun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  d$L 
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chalk— challenge 


"  Be  knowe*  chalk  from  chfttf  :  he  know**  on  which 
tide  his  bread  U  buttered.  -~WUhali  *iaion*rf.  «d 
1«3<,  p.  5TO. 

your  chalks  :  [WALK]. 


n.  Technically: 

1.  J/in.  <fc  CVim.  :  A  massive,  opaque  car- 
bonate of  lime,  of  a  white,  greyish,  or  yellowish 
colour,  with  an  earthy  fracture.    Sp.  gr.,  l-8— 
2-8.      Dana  places  it  along  with  calcareous 
marl,  under  the  heading  soft,  compact  lime- 
stone, constituting  his  21st  variety  of  the 
mineral  species  Calcite.     It  forms  extensive 
rocks  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  England. 

2.  Geology  and  Palaeontology  : 

(1)  Spec.  :  A  rock  which,  when  pure,  as  it 
often  is,  is  made  up  of  the  constituents  given 
under  II.  1  Min.  (q.v.).    A  great  belt  of  it 
crosses  England  diagonally  from  the  eastern 
to  the  southern  coast,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  London  from  the  east,  west,  north, 
or  south  without  haying  chalk  rocks,  at  a 
distance  often  very  limited,  beneath  one's  feet. 
Their  appearance  is  familiar,  owing  to  their 
being  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Dover,  and  in  various  chalk  pits  in 
the  southern  counties,  on  the  escarpments 
on  the  sides  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Downs    [DOWNS]   and   in   railway   cuttings. 
The   chalk,  properly   so  called,   consists   of 
the   highest    portion    of   the    Upper   Creta- 
ceous  System,   and  is  divided   into   Upper 
White  Chalk  with  Flints  and  Lower  White 
Chalk  without  Flints.  [FLINT,  Geol.]  The  larger 
animal  fossils  of  the  White  Chalk  consist  of 
Crinoids  and  other  Echinodernis  ;  Cephalopod 
Molluscs,    specially    Ammonites,    Baeulites, 
Belemnites  ;  Brachiopods,  such  as  Terebra- 
tuhe,  &c.  ;    of  other    Molluscs,    Rudistidae, 
&c.  ;  of  fish,  teeth  of  Cestracionts  ;  of  rep- 
tiles,   Pterodactyls,  Turtles,    and  Oviparous 
Saurians.    Of  the  smaller  organisms,  Globi- 
gerinae,  and  other  Foraminifers  abound  ;  in 
feet,    chalk   is    mainly   composed   of   these 
cemented   together  by   a  calcareous  paste. 
The  examination  by  Sir  Leopold  MoClintock, 
Pr.   Carpenter,  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  Prof. 
Huxley,    Dr.   Wallich,    and   others,    of   the 
Atlantic  ooze  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
laying  of  the  telegraphic  cable  to  America, 
and  in  the  subsequent  exploratory  expeditions 
of  the  Porcupine,  Challenger,  &c.,  have  shown 
that  the  ooze  now  being  deposited  at  a  depth 
of  from  5,000  to  more  than  15,000  feet  in  the 
Atlantic  is  essentially  chalk,  with  Globigerinse 
and  other  Fonninifers,  the  former  apparently 
identical  with  existing  species.     Most  other 
organisms  are  extinct,  though  a  few  are  not. 
This  discovery  does  not  shorten  by  an  hour 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  chalk 
first  began  to  be  formed,  but  only  proves  that 
a  process  which  was  thought  to  have  termi- 
nated or  intermitted,  still  goes  on.     As  chalk 
is  a  deep-sea  formation  the  vegetable  fossils 
of  the  Chalk  rocks  are  unimportant. 

(2)  Gen.  :  The  Cretaceous  rocks  in  general, 
whatever  their  actual  composition.     [CRETA- 
CEOUS FORMATION  or  SYSTEM.] 

3.  Conn.  :   When  purified,  chalk  Is  called 
whit  ing  and  Spanish  white  in  England.     Pure 
chalk  should  dissolve  readily  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  solution  should  afford  no  precipi- 
tate with  water  of  ammonia.    Ch?lk  is  bu-nt 
into  lime  in  great  quantities,  in  which  stata  it 
is  used  as  a  manure,  and  for  making  mortar 
and  whitewash. 

"  Chalk  U  of  two  nnrt.1  ;  the  turd,  dry,  strong  cha™, 
which  la  best  for  lime;  nnd  a  sort  unctuous  c'mlk, 
which  is  best  fur  lands."—  Mortimer. 

Black  chalk  :  A  carbonaceous  variety  of 
Shale. 

Brown  chalk  :  A  familiar  name  for  umber. 

French  chalk  (Min.)  :  [SOAPSTONE]. 

Red  chalk  :  A  clay  deeply  coloured  with  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  of  which  it  generally  contains 
15—18  per  cent. 

4.  Art:  A  drawing  in  chalks  =  one  executed 
with  chalk  pencils  of  different  colours. 

E.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Consisting  in  large  measure  of  chalk,  as  a 
chalk  down. 

2.  Derived  from  chalk  or  occurring  in  it,  as 
a  chalk  flint. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  chalk 
was  deposited,  as  the  chalk  formation. 

f  Obvious  compounds  :  ChaCk-httl,  chalk- 
mark,  chalk-pit,  chalk-quarry. 

oholk-bed,  s.    A  layer  of  chalk. 

chalk-cutter,  *.  A  man  who  digs  up 
chalk. 


chalk  drawing,  s.  A  drawing  sketched 
and  filled  in  with  black  or  coloured  chalks. 

Chalk-line,  s.  A  cord  rubbed  with  chalk 
or  similar  material,  used  by  artificers  for  lay- 
ing down  straight  lines  on  the  material  as  a 
guide  for  a  cutting  instrument.  (Knight.) 

Chalk-line  reel :  A  spindle  or  vessel  on  which 
a  chalk  line  is  wound.  (Knight.) 

chalk-marl,  s. 

Geol. :  An  argillaceous  stratum  situated  just 
under  the  Lower  White  Chalk  without  flints. 
It  contains  thirty-two  species  of  Ammonites, 
seven  peculiar  to  it.  There  are  also  Scaphites, 
Turrilites,  &c. 

chalk-stone,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  lump  of  chalk. 

"  He  maketh  all  the  stones  of  the  alUr  as  chalkttonet 
that  are  beateu  asunder."— liaiah  xxvU.  t. 

2.  Med. .'  Gouty  concretions  in  the  tissues  and 
joints,  especially  of  the  feet  and  hands,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sodium  nrate  Cg^HgNaOs- 
They  are  composed  of  bundles  of  crystals  of 
unite  of  soda,  and  often  attain  to  a  considerable 
size,  causing  much  deformity.    Chalk  stones 
are  the  morbid  products  of  the  gouty  diathesis 
which  in  this  way  seeks  to  eliminate  itself. 

"  Also,  In  many  gouty  persons,  but  not  in  all  ... 
what  are  called  chalk-ttonet  form  ;  concretions  that 
look  exactly  like  chalk  collect  around  and  outside  the 
joint  .  .  .  and  lying  In  general  Immediately  below  the 
skin."—  Wat  ton :  Lecturei  on  the  Principle!  and  Prac- 
tice of  I'hyslc,  lect  Ixxxi. 

chalk-white,  "chalkwhit,  'chalk 

whyghth,  a.     As  white  as  chalk. 

"  Ffiiyre  schetus  of  sylk  chalkwhyghthia  the  mylk." 
Degrevant,  1489. 

9halk  (I  silent),  v.t.    [CHALK,  s.] 
L  Literally : 
1.  To  rub  over  with  chalk. 


2.  To  manure  or  dress  land  with  chalk. 

"  Land  that  Is  chattel,  if  it  is  not  well  dunged,  will 
receive  but  little  benefit  from  a  second  chalking."— 
Mortimer. 

U.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  mark  or  point  out  ;  to  describe  (now 
only  with  out). 

"  When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man, 
His  careful  sire  chalk*  forth  so..ie  wary  plan.* 
Byron:  Sourtqf  Jdieneu  ;  ChUdith  Recollection*. 
"This  book  it  chalketh  out  before  thine  eyes 
The  man  that  seeks  the  everlasting  prize." 

Banyan  :  Apology. 

2.  To  make  white  or  pale. 

"  Let  a  bleak  paleness  chalk  the  door." 

Herbert. 

*  3.  To  run  up  a  score. 

"I  ...  shall  prosecute  you  more  constantly  than  a 
city  vintner  does  a  country  parliament  man  that 
cha'.Kd  it  plentifully  last  winter  session."—  T.  Drovn  : 
\Yorkt,  i.  132. 

chalked  (I  silent),  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CHALK,  v.] 

9halk'-I-ness  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  chalky; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  chalky  or  full 
of  chalk. 


$  (1)  (I  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s. 
[CHALK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  rubbing,  marking, 
or  dressing  with  chalk.  (See  extract  under 
CHALK,  t>.,  I.  2.) 

£iij,lk'-Ing  (2)  (I  silent),  pr.  par.    [CAULKING.] 

fhalk'-y  (I  silent),  a.    [Eng.  chalk;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  chalk  ;  full  of  or  white 
with  chalk  ;  white. 


2.    Impregnated   with    chalk  ;    containing 
chalk. 

"CTia»jr  Wey  that  rolls  a  milky  wave." 

Pope  :  Windsor  Foreit,  346. 

*  chal'  10.1190,  *  chal'  an9C,  s.  [CHAL- 
LENGE.] (Scotch.) 

5hal  lenge,  *  cal-enge,  *  9hal  enge, 
*  9hal  aunge,  *  9hal  cng,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cha- 
longe,  chalenge,  calenge;  Ital.  calogna;  O.  Sp. 
calonja,  from  Lat.  calumnia  =  a  false  accusa- 
tion.] [CALUMNY.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  An  accusation,  a  charge. 

"  Ellis  thou  rauste  make  thy  chalfng  igani  God."— 
Pecock :  Repreuar,  pt  I.  ch.  iii.,  p.  U2. 
*2.  A  claim,  a  demand;  a  wrong  or  injustice. 

"  The  uerthe  is  chnlenoe."—Aytnbitc,  p.  34. 


"  If  to  the  widewc  y*  do  not  wrong  chaleng.~—Wi? 
cllffe :  Jerem.  vii.  $. 

"Chalaunge,  at  citymie  (chalenge  P.).  r«ndicacio.~— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

3.  An  invitation,  defiance,  or  provocation  ta 
a  duel. 

"  The  Court  of  Dublin  was.  during  that  season  of  in- 
action, busied  with  dice  and  claret,  love  letters  and 
challenge*."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

f  Challenging  to  a  duel  is  now  an  offence  at 
common  law,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. 

4.  An  invitation  or  call  to  a  controversy  or 
contest  of  any  kind. 

5.  The  act  of  disputing  the  correctness  of 
any  statement. 

"The  proposition  .  .  .  la  liable  to  strong  grounds  ol 
challenge."— Scott :  Monastery,  Note  N. 

6.  The  state  of  being  in  dispute. 

"  Bringing  her  title  into  challenge."— Scott :  Ifonat- 
tery,  ch.  xvL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hunting:   The  cry  of  hounds  on  first 
finding  the  scent  of  their  game. 

2.  Elections:  An  objection  to  a  person  as 
not  being  legally  qualified  to  vote.   (American.) 

3.  Law:  An  exception  or  objection  taken 
by  the  prosecutor  or  defendant  in  a  criminal 
cause  against  any  person  or  persons  acting  as 
jurors  in  a  cause. 

"They  claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their  ehat- 
lenget."—Macaulay :  Bitt,  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

^1  Challenge  to  the  array :  An  exception  or 
objection  taken  against  the  whole  panel  of 
jurors. 

*  Challenge  to  the  favour :  An  exception  or 
objection  to  a  juror,  on  certain  grounds  al- 
leged for  suspecting  that  he  favours  one  side, 
as  distinguished  from  a  principal  challenge, 
in  which  there  is  primd  facie  evidence  that 
this  is  so. 

Challenge  to  the  polls : 

Law :  Exception  to  one  or  more  of  the 
jurors  who  have  appeared  individually. 
(Wharton.) 

Peremptory  challenge  :  The  right  allowed  to 
prisoners  in  certain  cases  of  taking  exception 
pr  objection  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  as 
jurors,  without  assigning  any  reason. 

4.  Mil. :  The  act  of  a  sentry  in  demanding 
the  countersign  from  any  person  approaching 
or  attempting  to  pass  his  post. 

challenge-blast,  s.  A  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet in  defiance  or  challenge  to  a  duel. 

"The  valiant  Knight  of  Trlennain 
£uug  forth  his  challenge-blot'  again." 

Scott :  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  10. 

9hal  Icngc,  '  calangcn,  *9halangen, 
•calengon,  *  ghalengyn,  phalange, 
*  calenge,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.Fr.  chaknger,  chalen- 
gier,  calenger,  chalongier,  chalonger;  O.Sp. 
calonjar ;  ItaL  calognare,  from  Lat.  calumnior 
=  to  charge  falsely,  to  accuse.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  blame,  to  reprove,  to  find  fault  with, 
to  accuse. 

"  Chalengyn  or  vndyrtakyn.  Rrprehendo,  arpre- 
Kendo." — Prompt  Pant. 

"  I  am  chalanged  in  the  chapitre  Hous." — Langland  : 
P.  Plowman.  2.819. 

*2.  To  claim  as  a  right  or  due,  to  call  for, 
to  demand. 

"  Chalengyn  or  cleymyn.     Vendico."— Prompt.  Par*. 
"  The  emperesse  to  Enst'lond  com, 
To  calangy,  after  byre  fudcr  by  rychte  the  kynedom." 
Hubert  of  Gloucester,  p.  45L 

3.  To  invite  or  defy  to  a  duel. 

4.  To  invite  or  call  to  a  controversy  or  con« 
test  of  any  kind. 

"Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill." 

Hcott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  23. 

5.  To  dispute  the  accuracy  of  a  statement 
or  document. 

*  6.  To  call  to  the  performance  of  a  duty  or 
promise. 

"  I  will  now  challenge  you  of  your  promise,  to  gir* 
me  certain  rules  as  to  the  principles  of  blazonry."— 
Pectcham  :  On  Drawing. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  To  object  or  take  exception  to  any 
person  or  persons  acting  as  jurors  in  a  cause. 

2.  Mil. :  To  question  or  demand  the  coun- 
tersign from  any  person  approaching  or  at- 
tempting to  pass  a  sentry. 

"  But,  when  they  had  passed  both  frigata  and  block- 
house without  being  challenged,  their  spirits  rose  .  .  .* 
—Macnulay  i  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  x  v  i. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.   »,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


ehallengeable— ohamseleo 
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3.  Elections:  To  object  to  as  not  l*in£ 
legally  qualified  to  vote.  (American.)  (H'eii- 
tter.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  claim  as  due  or  as  a  right, 
to  demand. 

"  Which  of  yon.  shall  we  say.  doth  love  us  most! 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  exteud 
Where  uature  doth  with  merit  ehallguge." 

Shaketp.  :  King  Lear.  1.  L 

•J  For  the  distinction  between  to  challenge, 
to  brave,  to  defy,  and  to  dare,  see  To  BRAVE. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

tjhaT-lense-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  challenge ;  -able. ] 

1.  Capable  of  being  challenged. 

"  How  lords  are  challengeabte  by  their  vassals ;  and 
how  homage  may  he  dissolved,  and  adjudged  by  com- 
bat"—Sorfter :  Rightto/the  Kingdom  (1649).  p.  30. 

2.  Liable  to  be  called  in  question.    (Scotch.) 
(Acts  Chas.  I.) 

ghal'-lenged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHALLENGE,  «.] 

9hal  leng-er,   *  9hal-eng-ere,  s.    [Eng. 
challenge ;  -tr.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  An  accuser. 

••  He  schal  uiak  low  the  false  chalengere."—  Wycliffe : 
ftalm,  ili.  4. 

2.  One  who  invites  or  defies  to  a  duel. 

"  Why.  'tis  a  boisterous  and  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challen<rert  .  .  .* 

Shake*l>.  :  At  You  Like  It,  Iv.  S. 

3,  One  who  invites  or  defies  to  a  contest  or 
trial  of  strength  of  any  kind. 

"The  Impious  challenger  of  Power  divine." 

Cowi«r:  Task.  vi.  Me. 

*4.  One  who  claims  as  a  right  or  due. 

"  Edward  the  Third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger.' 

Shake*?.  •  Klny  Henry  I'.,  it  4. 

•&  One  who  claims  superiority. 

"  Whose  worth 

Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age. 
For  her  perfections." 

Shaketp- :  Hnmlet,  tv.  1. 

6.  One  who  objects  to  or  disputes  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  statement  or  document. 

IL  JMW  :  He  who  takes  exception  or  objects 
to  any  person  or  persons  acting  as  jurors  in 
bis  cause. 

chal  leng-irig,    *  chal-ang-ynge,    pr. 
par.,  a.,  &  s.      [CHALLENGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  £  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  use  of  a 
challenge  ;  accusing,  defying. 
"  Of  chidyuge  and  chalangynge  was  his  chief  liflode." 
Langlahd :  P.  Plowman,  2.G49. 

1 9hal'-lls,  s.    [Etyrn.  doubtful ;  prob.  from  a 
proper  name.    (N.E.D.)] 

Fabrics:  An  elegant,  twilled,  fine  woollen 
fabric,  used  for  ladies'  dresses.  Challis  was 
introduced  about  1832.  It  was  made  on  a 
principle  similar  to  Norwich  crape,  but  of 
much  finer  materials,  thinner,  and  softer ;  it 
had  no  gloss,  but  was  very  pliable  and  clothy. 
The  best  quality  was  finished  with  designs 
and  figures. 

•  jhalm'-er,  s.    [CHAMBER.]   (Scotch.) 

T  Chalmerofdaisordeis:  (Scotch.) 

1.  Properly  a  chamber,  having  a  part  of  it 
elevated  alxjve  the  rest  and  supported  by  a 
canopy  or  dais. 

2.  A  parlour. 

3.  The  best  bedroom. 

chalmer-chield,  s.  A  valet  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

"The  treasurer  paid  David  Rirzio,-in  April  15«2, 
£15,  as  chalmrr  chield,  or  valet  of  the  chalmer." — 
Chalmer*:  Mary,  L  75,  N. 

chalmer  glew,  s.  [Glew  is  from  A.S. 
afeo=  sport,  glee.]  Chambering,  secret  wan- 
tonness. (Scotch.) 

^9halm'-er-lane,  *  ohaw-mer-lane,   s. 

[CHAMBERLAIN.) 

"  The  chalmerlane  and  his  deputis  sail  knaw  and 
execute  the  said  thingis."— Aclt  Jo.  /.  1435  (ed.  1566), 
c.  67 ;  (ed.  1814),  i>.  lu. 

•  9halm  -cr-lan-ry,  s.    [Scotch  chalmerlane ; 
and  surf,  -ry.]     The  office  of  a  chamberlain, 
cbamberlainship. 

"The  kingis  maiestle— declaris  all  officls  of  here- 
table  chalmtrlanrei*,— witli  all  feu,  casnaliteis  or 
priuile.-is  perteuing  thairto  to  be  null, . . ."— Actt  Ja. 
n,  15»7  (ed.  1814),  p.  liii. 

•chal-mll-lett,  s.  [CAMLET.]  The  stuff  called 
caislet  (q.v.). 


41  An*  bodves  of  aiie  rowue  but  Mevts  of  quh«it 
champlt  chulmillett  of  silk  pasiueutit  with  gold  and 
silver.  '—Collect,  of  Inventoried,  A.  1576,  p  22». 

1  cha  Idn.  *  cha  16ne,  *  cha  lun,  «. 
[From  Chalons,  iu  France,  wheru  it  was  manu- 
factured.] A  kind  of  fabric  used  for  counter- 
panes. 

"  A  bedde 
With  ihetes  and  with  chalmt  faire  yipredde.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T. 

"  Chalun  (or  chalonr,  K.  H.  \  bedde  clothe.  Thorale, 
chalo."—  Prompt.  Part. 

*  chal-oupe',  *.    [Fr.]    A  shallop  (q.v.). 

"...  carried  thence  in  a  chalaupe  to  a  large  ship.'— 
Bailey  :  £rtutmut,  p.  255. 

chal-yb'-e-an,  a.  [Fr.  chalybe  ;  Lat.  chalybeius 
=  l>ertaining  to  steel,  from  chalybs  ;  Gr.  xaAv^ 
(chalups),  genit.  xoAvjSoc  (chuHtbos)  —  steel.] 
Pertaining  to  steel  ;  hence,  highly  tempered, 
of  the  finest  quality. 

"  The  hammered  cuirass, 

Chalybcan  tempered  steel,  and  frock  of  mail.* 
Milton  :  bamton  jtgonittet,  133. 

chal-y'b  -e-ate,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  chclybeius,  from 
cllalybs  ;  Gr."  ^a\v<f>  (chalups)  =  steel.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Impregnated  with  iron  or  steel  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  steel. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  liquid  or  medicine  im- 
pregnated with  iron  or  steeL 

"  The  topical  action  of  these  chalybeate!  is  very  un- 
equal" —  Pertira  :  Jfateria  Medica  and  Therapeutia, 
p  139. 

IT,  Chalybeate  spring  : 

Med.,  £c.  :  A  spring  in  which  iron  in  some 
form  or  other  is  not  merely  to  be  found  but 
predominates  over  the  mineral  constituents 
associated  with  it  iu  the  water.  It  generally 
occurs  as  a  protoxide  or  protocarbonate,  or 
sulphate  of  iron.  An  acidulo-chalybeate  spring 
is  one  iu  which  there  is  much  free  carbon 
dioxide. 

Chalybeate  springs  are  tonics  to  those  who 
are  in  feeble  health.  Of  those  situated  in 
Britain,  the  Bath  waters  are  of  ordinary 
temperature  ;  while  cold  springs  are  found  in 
England  at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Harrowgate  ; 
in  Wales  at  Holywell  ;  and  in  Scotland  at 
Hartfell  mountain,  near  Moffat,  at  Dunblane, 
Peterhead,  and  Bonnington. 


s.  [In  Ger.  chalybit.  From 
Lat  chalybs;  Gr.  \OL\V\II  (chalups),  genit. 
XoAv/So?  (c/i«iubos)  =  .  .  .  steel.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Siderite  (Dana).  In  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  chalybite  is  the 
name  given,  and  siderite  is  made  its  synonym. 

[SlDERITE.] 

»  9ham,  »  $hamme,  v.t.  [CHAMP.]  To 
champ,  to  chew. 

"I  chamme  a  thyng  small  bytwene  my  tethe,  or 
champe.    Je  match*."  —  Paltyravc. 

*  oh  am,  s.     The  same  as  khan  (q.v.). 

"  I  will  .  .  .  fetch  yon  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham'i 
beard."—  Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado,  ii.  L 

cha  -ma,  s.  [From  Lat  chama  —  a  gaping 
shell,  a  cockle;  Gr  xnw  (chcmf)  =  (l)  a 
yawning,  a  gaping,  (2)  the  cockle,  from  its 
gaping  bivalve  shell.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cliamidie  (q.v.).  Tlie 
shell  has  foliaceous  valves,  the  upper  one  the 
smaller,  one  valve  attached  to  another  body 
by  the  left  umbo  ;  the  hinge  tooth  of  the  free 
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valve  is  received  between  two  teeth  of  the 
other.  The  chamas  are  found  in  less  than 
60  fathoms  deep  in  tropical  seas,  es]«cially 
among  coral  reefs.  Fifty  recent  species  are 
known,  and  forty  fossil,  the  latter  from  the 
Greensand  onwards.  The  still  existing  Chama 
gigas  sometimes  weighs  300  Ib.  The  byssus  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  rock  is  so  tough  that 
a  hatchet  Is  required  to  cut  it  through.  One 
valve  is  sometimes  used  in  churches  as  a 
baptismal  font. 

cham-a -ce-se,   *.   pi.     [From   Lat 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  a-lj.  sun*,  -aceit.] 


ZnoL  :  Cnrier's  name  for  the  fan:ily  of  Con- 
chit'erous  molluscs,  of  which  Chama  is  tha 
tyi'ical  genus.  They  are  placed  by  Cuvier 
between  the  Mytilaceae,  or  Mussels,  and  the 
Cardiucex,  or  Cockles.  [CHAMID.C.  J 

cham-a  -ce-ans,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat  cAam- 
oc«e(q.v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ans.] 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  for  the  molluscs 
of  Cuvier's  family  Chamacese,  now  called 
ChamidiB.  (See  these  words.) 

*  Cham  ade  ,  *.    [Fr.  &  Port,  chanade  ;  ItaL 
cliiamala,  from  Port,  chamar;  ItaL  chiamare, 
from  Lat  clamo  =  to  call.] 
Military  : 

1.  The  beat  of  a  drum  or  sound  of  a  trumpet 
demanding  a  surrender  or  parley. 

2.  A  beat  of  a  drum  or  sound  of  a  trumpet 
declaring  a  surrender  or  parley. 

"Several  French  battalions  made  a  shew  of  resist- 
ance ;  hut  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  fosse. 
in  order  to  attack  them,  they  beat  the  chamaUe,  and 
sent  us  charte  b\&uche."—Addiion. 

oham-iB-bat'-I-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  x<M""  (cham- 
ai')  =  on  the  ground,  in  compos,  dwarf;  and 
PO.TCX;  (batos)  =  a  bramble-bush.] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
ros«-family,  and  consisting  of  a  single  sjiecies, 
Chama;batia  joliolosa,  a  beautiful  Calilornian 
shrub,  with  flowers  very  much  like  those  of 
the  hawthorn.  All  the  young  parts  of  the 
plant  are  covered  with  small  glands,  which 
secrete  a  resinous  fluid,  having  a  pleusaut 
balsamic  odour. 

Cham-  89-9  jfp'-ar-lS,  *•  [Lat.  chaincceypar- 
issos.  From  Gr.  xa»ia"0"r<ipi<ro-oc  (c/tomai- 
hujjarissos)  —  a  kind  of  spurge,  XOM<U  (diamail 

—  on  the  ground  ;  and  /cun-apio-o-oc  (Icvparissos) 
=  a  cypress.] 

Bot.  :  A  little  group  of  Conifers,  forming  a 
section  of  the  genus  Cupi-essus. 

cham-ae-dor'-e-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  x»f"" 
(cltamai)  =  on  the"  ground,  and  bapta.  (ddrea) 

—  a  gift,  a  present.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  containing  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  secies.  AH  are  natives 
of  tropical  America.  The  young  unexpanded 
flower-spikes  are  used  by  the  Mexicans  as  a 
vegetable,  under  the  name  of  Tepejilote. 

Cham  se-fis-tu  la,  s.  [Gr.  xa.^  (chamai) 
=  on  tue  grouud,  dwarf  :  aud  L&t.  fistula  =  a 
pipe,  from  the  cylindrical  pods.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  leguminous  trees  orshnibs, 
with  yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  the  family 
Cassiea. 

cham-8B-lau-9l-a'-92-88,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
\afjuu  (chamai)  •=.  on  the  earth,  on  the  ground 
often  in  compos,  for  low-growing,  dwarf;  and 
Acu>xt«  (lauckis)  —  &  poplar  (not  in  LiddellA 
Scott),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -aceos.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Myrtaceae,  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  family.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  heath-like  habit  and  foliage. 
The  sjieciesare  numerous,  all  Australian,  and 
distributed  into  fourteen  or  fifteen  genera,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Calytrix,  Lhotskya, 
Verticordia,  &c. 

chli-niae'-l6d-6n,  s.  [From  Gr.  x°v*1  (cham- 
ai) =  on  the  ground,  in  COIUJKIS.  dwarf  ;  and 
\fjSov  (lcdon)  —  a.n  oriental  shrub,  Cistus  ere- 
ticus.] 

Bot.:  An  obsolete  genus  of  plants,  order 
Ericaceae.  CJiamce'edon  procumbens  is  the 
name  given  by  Link  to  a  beautiful  Alpine 
shrub,  formerly  referred  to  Azalea,  but  now 
referred  by  Hooker,  after  the  example  of  the 
continental  botanists,  to  Loiseleuria.  It  is  a 
small  evergreen  creeping  shrub,  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
It  is  wild  in  Britain.  The  leaves  are 
leathery,  shining,  turned  back  at  their  edges, 
and  about  htlf-an-inch  long.  Flowers  minute, 
growing  in  terminal  umbels  of  a  light  flcsli 
colour.  Calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  campanu- 
late,  five-cleft  ;  anthers  rounded  and  opening 
longitudinally. 


cha-  mae  -le-c,  s.     [From    Lat, 
[CHAMELEON.] 

1.  Ztol  :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  the  typica' 
one  of  the  family  Chamajleontidaj  (q.v.X 
ChamccJeo  africanvs  is  the  wll-known  Cham- 
eleon (q.v.X  About  17  other  species  arc 
known.  The  head  is  pyramidal,  the  eyes  and 
mouth  are  large  ;  they  have  a  conspicuous 


boil,  boy;  pout,  }6wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin.  as ;   expect,  Xenopbon,  exist.     - 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -fion  -  zhua.    -tious,  -sioua,  -dons  -~  alias.     -  ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Lei, 
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neck,  a  thick  body,  looking  almost  hump- 
backed, five  toes,  which,  however,  are  arranged 
in  two  groups,  so  as  to  present  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  those  of  a  Scansorial  bird. 
[CHAMELEON.] 

2.  PalcBont.  :  The  genus  seems  to  have  come 
into  existence  in  Eocene  times. 

cha  mas  le  on  ti  dae.   cham-ae  le  on- 

I-dse,  s  pi-  [Eng.  chameleon;  t  connective, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  reptiles,  order  Laeertilia 
(Lizards),  with  three  genera,  containing  about 
fifty  species.  [CHAM/ELEO,  RHAMPHOLEON.] 

cha  maa  -mel-es,  s.  [Or.  x<fc<"  (chamai)  = 
on  the  ground,  and  /njAoi-  (melon)  =  an  apple.] 
Dot.  :  A  genus  of  appleworts,  deriving  their 
name  from  their  low  growth.  The  genus  was 
founded  by  Lindley  to  comprehend  a  dwarf 
shrub  very  like  Box,  a  native  of  the  sea-cliffs 
in  Madeira,  having  simple  shining  evergreen, 
mostly  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in 
clusters,  which  are  leafy  at  the  base. 

Cham  ae  ne  ma,  s.     [Gr.  XCXMCK  (chamai)  = 
on  the  ground,  and  ve'fio*  (nemos)  =  feeding.] 

Dot.  :  A  supposed  genus  of  Leptotricheous 
Algae,  consisting  of  dusky-coloured  jointed 
filaments,  forming  flocks  in  various  syrups. 
Doubtless  the  mycelia  of  some  fungi,  such  as 
Penicillium.  (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

•ham-ae-peu'-pe,  s.    [Gr.  x«/*«"  (chamai)  = 
on  the  ground,  and  JTCVKT)  (peuke)  =  a  fir.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Composite,  allied  to  the  plume  thistles, 
Cirsium,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  true 
thistles,  Carduus,  on  the  other.  Leaves  gene- 
rally lanceolate,  smooth,  but,  as  well  as  the 
stem,  covered  below  with  a  white  cottony 
substance.  Flower-heads  one  to  two  inches 
In  diameter,  arranged  in  corymbs,  or  long 
leafy  racemes  ;  corollas  purple  or  white.  There 
are  fifteen  known  species,  all  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region. 


cham-s8'-plt-$rs,  s.     [Gr. 
maipitus)  =  ground-pine.] 

Bot.  :  The  herb  Ground-pine,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Cressa. 

Cham  0e  rhD  dos,  s.  [From  Gr.  x«/ia' 
(chamai)  =  on  the  ground,  in  compos,  dwarf  ; 
and  poSov  (rhodon)  =  a  rose.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  the  Rose  family.  The 
•pecies  are  perennial  plants,  seldom  attaining 
more  than  one  foot  in  height,  and  generally 
having  decumbent  stems  furnished  with  alter- 
nate three  or  four-parted  leaves,  about  half  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  small,  white  or  purple. 
The  species  are  found  in  Siberia,  Northern 
China,  and  Thibet,  and  also  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Chim  89  rops,  s.  [Gr.  xaP-°-tpu»li  (chamai- 
rops)  —  an  unidentified  plant  mentioned  by 
Pliny.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Palmacew.      The  Dwarf  Fan-Palm,  so 
called  from  its  low  growth.     It  is  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Palm  genera,  and  consists  of 
ten  or  twelve  species.     Chamaerops  humilis 
extends  as  far  north  as  Nice,  and  the  leaves  of 
it   are  used  for  making  hats,  brooms,  and 
baskets,  and  for  thatching  purposes.     C.  For- 
tuni,  a  native  of  China,  furnishes  a  coarse 
brown  fibre  used  for  hate  and  a  waterproof 
cloth  called  So-e. 

2.  Palceont.  :    A   Lower    Miocene    species 
(Chamcerops  helvetica)  has  been  found  in  Switz- 
erland. 

cham-ae  sci-ad'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  X"V« 
(chamai)  —  on  the  ground,  and  <ricia.5i.av  (slcia- 
dion)  —  a  little  shade  ;  o-icia  (skia)  =  a  shade, 
a  shadow.] 

Bot.  :  An  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  fusi- 
form root  and  yellow  petals,  a  native  of  Cau- 
casus and  Cappadocia.  It  is  allied  to  the 
Trillium,  or  Earth-nut 

Cham  ae  sphser  -I  on,  s.  [Gr.  xa^ai  (cha- 
mai) =  on  the  ground,  and  <rtpa.ipi.ov  (sphairion) 
=  a  little  ball.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  to  a  pigmy  plant  of 
the  composite  order  found  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. The  Whole  plant  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  consists  of  a  globular  dense  cluster 
of  white  flower-heads  surrounded  by  a  rosette 
of  narrow  leaves  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  in  length. 


cham'-an-ifm,  s.    [SHAMANISM.] 

cham'-a-§ite,  s.  [From  St.  Chamas,  in  the 
south  of  France  (?),  and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ite 
(Min.Hq.V.).] 

M  in.  :  An  alloy  of  iron  with  28  per  cent,  of 
nickel,  found  in  some  meteorites. 

*  cham-ayle,  s.    [CAMEL.]    (Chaucer.) 

gharri  ber,     *  gham  byr,     *  cham  bir, 

*  9haum  bcr,   *  gharri  brc,    *  ghaum 
bre,  *  ghom  br  e,  *  gham  er  ,  "  ghaum 
er,  '  ghawm  ere,  *9hawm-byr(£)i0.), 

*  ghawm-er,  *  ghalm-er  (Scotch),  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  cambre  ;  Fr.  chambre  ;   O.  Sp.  cambra  ; 
Sp.  <fc  Port,  camara  ;  Ital.  camera  ;  Sw.  hammer, 
from  Lat.  camera  =  a  vaulted  room.]    [CAM- 
BER (2),  «.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally  : 

(1)  An  apartment  in  a  house.   Now  generally 
applied  to  a  sleeping  apartment. 


1  Frequently  used  in  the  plural.  [CHAM- 
BERS.] 

(2)  The  reception-room  in  a  palace  ;  gene- 
rally called  the  presence-chamber. 

(3)  Any  hollow  space  or  compartment. 

(4)  A  chamber-pot. 

*  2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  grave,  as  the  resting-place  of  the  dead. 

"  The  dark  caves  of  death,  and  cliamberi  of  the  u'rave." 

P/vor. 

(2)  A  residence,  a  place  of  abode,  a  seat. 

"  Sche  is  myrour  of  alle  curtesye, 
Hir  herte  is  verrey  chambre  of  holynesse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,586-7. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law  : 

*  (1)  A  court  of  justice.    [STAR-CHAMBER.] 

"  In  the  Imperial  chamber  this  vulgar  answer  is  not 
admitted,  .  .  ."—Ayliffe:  farergon. 

(2)  Plural  : 

(a)  A  judge's  private  room,  where  he  sits  to 
hear  such  causes,  and  to  transact  such  busi- 
ness as  may  be  done  out  of  court. 

(b)  Rooms  or  apartments    in  the   several 
Inns  of  Court,  which  are  occupied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession. 

*  H  The  chambers  of  the  king  were  anciently 
the  havens  and  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Welcome,  sweet  priuce,  to  Loudun,  to  your  chamber." 
Shakeip.  :  Jtichard  111.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Ordnance  : 

*  (1)  A  kind  of  short  cannon,  like  a  mortar, 
used  for  rejoicings,  &c. 

"  Names  given  them,  as  cannons,  demi-caunons, 
chambert,  arquebuse,  musket,  &c."—  Camdeii  :  Jte- 

(2)  That  part  of  the  bore  of  a  gun  in  which 
the  charge  lies.    It  is  constructed  rather  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the  bore. 

"The  cartridge  case  is  paper  instead  of  senje  or 
flannel,  and  a  blow  with  the  rammer  expands  the 
charge  in  the  chamber."—  Daily  Jfems,  Nov.  20,  1876. 

(3)  The  place  in  a  mine  in  which  the  charge 
is  lodged. 

3.  Polity  &  Commerce  : 

(1)  The  place  of  meeting  of  a  legislative 
assembly  ;  hence,  the  assembly  itself. 

"  By  a  majority  of  117  votes  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  passed  the  Resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  .  .  ."  —  Timet,  Nov.  10,  1877. 

(2)  A  place  of  meeting  of  any  deliberative 
body. 

T  Chamber  of  Commerce  :  A  society  of  mer- 
chants and  traders  organised  to  promote  the 
interests  of  commerce. 

Chamber  of  Agriculture  :  A  society  of  per- 
sons organised  'to  promote  the  interests  of 
agriculture. 

4.  Anatomy: 

Chambers  of  the  eye  :  Two  spaces  between  the 
crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea  of  the  eye 
divided  off  by  the  iris  :  that  l>efore  the  iris  is 
called  the  anterior  chamber,  and  that  behind 
it  the  posterior  chamber. 

"  Petit  has,  from  an  examination  of  the  figure  o*  the 
eye.  argued  nKiiin»t  the  i»*slbility  of  a  film's  existence 
In  the  |)ost«ri(iur  chamber,"—  Sharp. 

6.  Her.  :  The  cylindrical  part  of  ordnance  is 
termed  a  chamber  in  blazoning  a  coat  of  arms, 
as  "  lie  beareth  argent,  a  chevron  sable,  sur- 
mounted of  another  ermine,  between  three 
Chambers  placed  transverse  the  escutcheon  of 


the  second,  fired  proper."    The  name  Cham- 
bers. 

6.  Naut.  :  Clear  spaces  between  the  riders, 
in  those  vessels  which  have  floor  and  futtock 
riders.     (Smyth.) 

7.  Inland  Navig. :  The  space  between  the 
gates  of  the  locks  of  a  canal  in  which  the  boat 
is  placed  while  the  water  is  being  raised  or 
lowered.    [LOCK.] 

o.  Vehicles :  An  indentation  on  the  inner 
surface  of  an  axle-box,  to  hold  grease. 

9.  Chemical   Works :   An  apartment   where 
sublimed  objects  are  deposited,  as  sulphur, 
lamp-black,  arsenic,  zinc-white,  mercury,  and 
other  condensible  fumes. 

10.  Dyeing :  A  form  of  apparatus  for  steam- 
ing printed  cloths,  to  fix  the  colours.   [STEAM- 
COLOURS.]    It  is  about  12  x  9  feet,  and  9  feet 
high,  the  interior  furnished  with  frames  which 
run  in  and  out  upon  rollers  when  the  front 
door  is  open.     The  frames  have  cross-rods 
provided  with  tenter-hooks  for  suspending  the 
cloths. 

11.  Founding : 

(1)  The  portions  of  a  mould  which  contain 
the  exterior  form,  and  which  are  closed  over 
the  core  in  casting  hollow-ware. 

(2)  An  enclosed  space,  as  the  fire-chamber  of 
a  furnace. 

12.  Hydraul. :  The  part  of  a  pump  in  which 
the  bucket  or  plunger  works. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

•chamber-child,  '  chamber  chv el,  s. 

A  valet,  an  attendant. 

"  The  Duke  gave  his  chamber-chiel  command,  that 
he  should  drink  no  wine  that  night.  .  .  ."—PUtcaltie, 
p.  84. 

chamber-closet,  s.  A  commode  or  night- 
chair  for  invalids. 

chamber-council  (1),  s.    A  private  or 

secret  council.    (Nuttall.) 

chamber-counsel  (1),  «.  A  barrister 
who  gives  advice  privately,  or  at  his  chambers, 
and  does  not  appear  in  court. 

*  chamber-counsel  (2),    *  chamber' 
council  (2),  s.    A  private  or  secret  counsel 
or  thought. 

"  With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  aa  well 
My  chamber-council!  .  .  . 

Shakeip.  :  Winter't  Tale,  1. 2. 

*  chamber-fellow,  *  chamber  fellow, 
«.      One  who  sleeps  in  the   same  room ;   a 
comrade. 

"Thy  learned  chamber-fellow." 

B.  Jotuoit:  Underwood,  vt,  p.  8M. 

chamber-gauge,  s. 

Ord. :  A  gauge  used  in  verifying  the  size  of 
a  howitzer  or  mortar-chamber. 

Chamber-hanging,  s.  Tapestry  or  other 
lining  of  a  wall  of  a  chamber. 

"  With  tokens  thus,  and  thus !  averring  notes 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  tills  her  bracelet" 
Shtlkegjj.  :  Cymbeline,  V.  5. 

*  chamber-lye,     *  chamber-lie,    s. 

Urine. 

"Your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach."— 
Shakeip.  :  1  Ben.  1 1'.,  ii.  1. 

chamber-maid,  chambermaid,  .*. 

*  1.  A  maid  who  attends  ou  a  lady  when 
dressing  ;  a  lady's  maid. 

2.  One  who  cleans  and  arranges  bedrooms. 

3.  An  actress  who  plays  servants'  parts  in 
comedy. 

chamber-master,  s.  A  tradesman  who 
makes  up  liis  own  material  at  home,  and  dis- 
poses of  it  to  the  shops.  (Mayhevt.) 

chamber-music,  «.  Vocal  or  instru- 
mental music  suitable  for  being  performed  in 
a  chamber,  as  distinguished  from  that  adapted 
for  a  concert-room. 

chamber-organ,  s.  A  small  organ 
suitable  for  use  in  a  private  house. 

*  chamber-pleasure,  .•--.    Dissipation. 

chamber-pot,  s.  A  vessel  for  urine  and 
slops. 

chamber-practice,  s. 

Law :  The  practice  or  profession  of  barrister! 
who  advise  cnents  privately  in  their  chambers, 
but  who  do  not  appear  in  court  to  conduct 
cases. 

" Chamber-practice,  and  even  private  conveyancing, 
the  most  voluntary  agency,  lire  prohibited  to  them.  — 
llarke  :  On  the  fojjery  Lawn. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thcro;  pins,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  why,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian.     j»,  oe  -c.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


chamber— chamfer 
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*  chamber-stead,  ».     A  place  for  a 
chamber. 

"  If  love  be  so  dear  to  thee  tbou  hast  a  chamber- 
Head."  —  Chapman  :  Homer'i  Iliad,  ziv.  186. 

chamber-story,  s.  The  story  or  flat  of 
a  house  on  which  the  sleeping  apartments  are 
situated. 

fham'-ber,  v.  i.  ft  t.    [CHAMBER,  s.] 

*  A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  reside  in  or  occupy  as  a  chamber. 
II.  Figuratively  : 
L  To  rest,  to  repose. 

Chamber  underneath  the  spieading  okes." 

Seyvood  :  Golden  Age,  L  L 

2.  To   be   wanton   or  dissipated  ;    to  act 
lewdly  or  immodestly. 

3.  To  intrigue.    (NuttaU.) 
B.  Transitive  : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

,    1.  Lit.  :  To  enclose  or  shut  up,  as  in  a 
Chamber. 

"  To  make  the  vermine  flee  downe  into  the  lowest 
parts  and  there  to  chamber  or  angle  themselves."— 
TurbervUle:  Book*  of  renerie,  p.  195. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  shut  up,  to  confine. 

"Clitiai  manaced  and  thretened  hym.  onelesse  he 
c\ambred  his  tongue  in  season."—  Udal:  Apoph.  of 
fratmtu.  p.  10. 

IL  Ordnance  :  To  provide  or  construct  with 
a  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  powder. 

"It  will  be  expensive  to  chamber  all  the  field-guns 
in  the  service."—  Daily  Setn,  Nov.  20,  1876. 

*  cham-ber-dek-in,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  Cltamber^lektnt  are  Irish  Beggars,  which  by  the 
statute  of  1  Henry  V.,  c.  8,  were  by  a  certain  time 
within  the  same  statute  limited  to  avoyd  this  land."— 
Let  Terme*  de  la  Ley,  f.  51.  . 

£ham  -bered,  a.    [Eng.  chamber  ;  -td.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Enclosed  or  shut  up,  as  in 
a  chamber. 

"  The  best  Hood  cttamber'd  in  his  bosom.* 

Shaketp.  :  JOch.  II.,  i.  L 

IL  Technically: 
1.  Conchol.  :  Di- 
vided into  compart- 
ments or  sections 
by  walls  or  parti- 
tions. 

"...  one  of  those 
chambered  shells  to 
which  is  given  the 
name  of  Pearly  Nauti- 
lus."— Bolmet  :  A  ut 


CHAMBERED  SHELL  OF 

2.  Ordnance  :  Pro-  NAUTILUS. 

vided  or  construct- 
ed with  a  chamber  for  the  powder. 

"  Three  12-pounder  guns  on  the  ehamberrd  principle 
are  now  in  course  of  trial."—  Daily  Jfem,  Nov.  20,  137& 

*  cham'-ber-er,  *  9ham  -ber-er  e  ,  *  9  ham  - 

brere,  s.     [Eng.  chamber;  -er.] 

1.  A  male  or  female  attendant  in  a  chamber  : 
a  valet  or  lady's  maid. 

"Abram  hadde  another  sone  Ismael  that  tie  gat 
upon  Agar  his  cJtambrere.'—Jlaundenlle,  p.  101. 

2.  A  dissipated  person  ;  one  who  indulges 
in  lewd  or  loose  speech  or  actions. 

"  I  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation. 
That  chamberert  have.  ' 

Xhakttp.  :  Othello,  ill.  & 

3.  A  man  of  intrigue. 

*  oham'-ber-Ing,  a.  &  s.    [CHAMBER,  s.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Indulging   in   lewd  or  loose 
speech  or  actions  ;  lewd,  dissipated. 

B.  As  subst.  : 

1.  Lewd,  wanton,  or  dissipated  behaviour. 

2.  Intrigue. 

9ham  -ber-lain,       *  cham  -ber-  ling, 

*  9ham-ber-lein,    *  9ham  -ber-lin. 

*  cham-  er-  lane,   *  chaumberlcin. 

*  chaum-ber-ling,  s.    [O.  FT.  chambrelene, 
chambrelein,    chambrelin  ;     Ital.    camerlingo; 
Ger.  kammerling  ;  Sp.  camarlengo  ;  Port,  cam- 
trlengo,  from  Low  Lat.  camarlingus,  camar- 
lengus,  from  Lat.  camera  =  a  chamber.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Generally  : 

(1)  A  person  who  has  the  charge  cf  attend- 
ing to  the  private  chambers  of  a  house. 

"  His  chamberleyn  hym  broghte  ...  a  peyre  hose  of 
•y."—  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  3»J. 

"Hise  princis  and  hise  chambtirlrynt."  —  Wycliffe 
<Purvey|:  1  King*  xxiv.  12. 

(2)  A  chamber  attendant. 


2.  Spec. :  An  officer  or  person  in  charge  of 
the  private  arrangements  of  a  nobleman  or 
monarch. 

"  Of  this  casteU  was  castellaine 
Elda  the  lunges  chamberlaine." 

Oamr-.C.A^  L  1ML 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Of  a  corporation  err  public  office :  A  re- 
ceiver of  rents  and  revenues. 


2.  Court: 

(1)  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  is 
the  sixth  officer  of  the  crown  ;  a  considerable 
part  of  his  function  is  at  a  coronation  ;  to  him 
belongs  the  provision  of  every  thing  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  he  disposes  of  the  sword  of 
state  ;  under  him  are  the  gentleman  usher  of 
the   black   rod,  yeomen   ushers,    and   door- 
keepers.     He  has  also  the  supervision  and 
licensing  of  all  theatres  and  plays. 

(2)  Lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  has  the 
oversight  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king's 
chambers,  except  the   precinct  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

cnam'-ber-laln-Ship, s.  [Eng.  chamberlain  ; 
-ship.}  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  chamberlain. 

*  9ham  -ber-lin,  s.    [CHAMBERLAIN.] 

9ham'-bers,  s.  pi.    [CHAMBER,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Apartments,  lodging!. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  private  rooms  of  the  judges. 

(2)  The  office  of  a  barrister  in  the  Inns  of 
Courts. 

Cham- ber-tin  (as  shan  -ber-ten),s.  [From 
Cliambertin,  a  village,  Cote-d'Or,  France.] 
A  superior  kind  of  Burgundy  wine. 

"  We  will  try  a  bottle  of  the  Chambertin  to-day, 
Vincent"— Shr  £.  L.  Bultfer:  Pelham,  ch.  xzviii. 

*  chamb  -let,  *.    [CAMLET,  *.]    To  variegate, 
or  mark  with  streaks. 

*  cham -blet-ed,   a.     [CAMLET,   CAMELOT.] 
Variegated,  varied. 

"  Some  have  the  veins  more  varied  and  chamblrted  ; 
as  oak.  whereof  wainscot  is  made." — Baa.  :  JVo*.  Hot. 

cham  -branle,  s.    [French.] 

Arch. :   An  ornamental   bordering  on  the 
sides  and  tops  of 
doors,      windows, 
and       fire-places. 
This  ornament  is 
generally       taken 
from    the    archi- 
trave of  the  order 
of    the    building. 
In  window-frames 
the    sill    is    also 
ornamental,  form- 
ing a  fourth  side.    CHAMBRANLE  TO  DOOR  AT 
The  top  of  a  three-        ST.  JOHN'S,  DEVIZES. 
sided   chambranle 

is  called  the  transverse,  and  the  sides  ascend- 
ants. 

Cham'-bray,  *.  [Altered  from  Cambray  in 
Flanders  (?)  [CAMBRIC.]  Or  from  the  De 
Chamhray  family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Nor- 
mandy C?).] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  gingham  ;  plain  colours, 
linen  finish,  ladies'  dress-goods. 

*  cham-bre,  s.    [CHAMBER.] 

"  The  chambra  and  the  stables  weren  wyde." 

Chaucer :  The  Prologue,  L  2i 

cham'-brel,  s.    [GAMBREL.] 

Farriery :  The  joint  or  bending  of  the  hinu 
legs  of  a  horse  ;  the  gambreL 

» 9ham'-brf-er,  s.  [Eng.  chamber;  -fer=-er.] 
A  chamberlain. 

"  Never  Asian  cavaliers 
Could  boast  they  had  such  chambriert." 

Cotton :  Jiurle^jue  upon  Uurletque,  p.  170. 

cha'-meck,  *.  [Native  Guianian  word  (?).] 
A"  monkey  (AteUi  subpentadactylus),  found  in 
Guiana.  „ 

cha-me  Ic  on.  *  cha-mae  -le-6n.  *  cna- 
mse'-le-o,  s.  [Lat  chamceleon,  from  Gr. 
XafiatAcaii'  (chamaileon)  =  a  dwarf  lion  ;  from 
xafiot  (cAanuu°)= on  the  ground,  hence,  small, 
dwarf,  and  Ae'wp  (lean)  =  a  lion.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  (chiefly  of  the  form 
chameleon) : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  animal    known    to   naturalists   as 


Chamceleo  africanus.  Owing  to  the  rete  mw. 
cosum  containing  two  kinds  of  colouring 
matter,  the  animal  frequently  changes  colour 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  a  property  which 
has  rendered  it  an  object  of  curiosity  hi 
all  ages.  It  was  anciently  fabled  to  live  on 


CHAMELEON. 


air.  It  has  but  five  cervical  vertebne.  The 
hind  as  well  as  fore  toes  are  five  ;  trunk 
mounted  high  on  the  legs,  forming  an  excep- 
tion to  the  majority  of  reptiles  ;  lungs  very 
large ;  tongue  cylindrical,  extensile,  and  re- 
tractile, terminating  in  a  dilated  and  tubular 
tip  covered  with  a  glutinous  secretion,  by- 
means  of  which  the  animal  catches  its  food 
of  insects,  flies,  4c.  Reproduction  by  means 


(2)  Any  other  species  of  the  same  family. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  politician  or  other  public  man 
who  shows  great  facility  in  changing  or  pre- 
tending to  change  his  sentiments,  thus  suit- 
ing his  "  colour  "  to  his  place. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  (chiefly  of  the  form  chamseleo)  :  A 
genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  with  feet  and  tail 
organized    for  climbing  trees.     They  live  on 
flies  and  insects.     They  spend  their  lives  in 
trees,  and  are   found  widely  distributed  in 
Africa,    East    Indies,    Madagascar,   South  of 
Spain,  <fec.     [CHAMA:LEO.] 

2.  Astron.  (of  the  form  chamaeleon)  :  A  con- 
stellation near  the  south  pole,  established  by 
Bayer. 

3.  Bpt.  :  A  term  used  chiefly  in  the  two 
following  designations  of  plants  -.—Black  cham- 
ccleon  :  Cardopatum  corymbosum;  White  cham- 
celeon: Carlina  gummijera. 

chameleon-like,  a.    Like  a  chameleon. 

"These  animals  also  escape  detection  by  a  very 
extraordinary  chameleon-like  power  of  changing  thefr 
colour."—  Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870V 
ch.  i.  p.  7. 

chameleon  mineral,  «. 

Chem.  :  KjjMnOi.  A  name  given  to  potas- 
sium manganate,  from  the  change  of  colour  it 
undergoes  during  its  conversion  into  perman- 
ganate. Obtained  by  fusing  JlnOj  black 
oxide  of  manganese  with  potash,  ana  a  little 
titrate  of  potash.  Its  solution  in  water  is 
green,  and  gradually  changes  into  blue,  purple, 
and  red.  It  is  sold  as  Condy's  fluid  ;  it  is  a 
valuable  disinfecting  agent  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  the  red  fluid  diluted  with  water  and  placed 
in  a  soup-plate  will  keep  a  sick-room  perfectly 
wholesome. 

*  Cha-me  '-le-on-ize,  r.f.     [Eng.  chameleon: 

-ize'.]  To  change  into  various  colours.   (Bailey.) 

*  chant-ell,  s.    [CAMEL.] 

"  Chamell,  best.    Cameliu'—  Prompt.  Par*. 

*  cham'-e-lot,  s.    [CAMLET.] 


cham' 


"And  wav'd  upon  like  water  Chamdot.'' 

Speiaer:  F.  «•.  IV.  ZL  «. 


'-fer,  v.t.    [CHAMFER,  «.] 

1.  To  cut  a  furrow  or  gutter  in,    as  m  a 
column  ;  to  groove,  to  channel,  to  flute. 

2.  To  bevel  off:  to  cut  or  grind  the  edge  of 
anything  originally  right-angled. 

cham'-fer,  *  cham  -frist,  s.    [O.  FT.  cham- 

frein,  chanfrain.] 
The  arris  of  any- 
thing originally 
right-angled  cut 
aslope  or  level,  so 
that  the  plane  it 
then  forms  is  in- 
clined  less  than  a 
right  angle  to  the 


HOLLOWED  CHAMJ-ER 
(NORMAN). 


g        ng 

other  planes  which  it  intersects.    If  it  is  not 
carried  the  whole  extent  of  the  piece,  it  is 


boil,  bo^;  p6ut,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t. 
-dan,  -tian  —  sh&n.     -tlou,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  «t»fl«-     -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -bre,  &c.  =  bel,  ber« 
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returned  and  then  is  said  to  be  stop-chamfered. 
If  the  arris  be  taken  off  more  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  splayed  or 
bevelled.  (Weule.) 

-  The  chamfer  Is  sometimes  made  slightly  concave  ; 
and  then  Is  termed  a  hollow  chamfer.  .  .  .  The  angles 
of  early  English  buttresses  are  very  commonly  cham- 
fered."—Olouary  of  Architecture. 

cham  -fered,  *  jham'-fred,  pa.  par.  or  a 
[CHAMFER,  B.  ) 

1.  Lit. :  Grooved,  splayed,  bevelled. 

"He carried  away  with  him  certain  brasen  pillars 
of  ehnmfretl  worke.  which  supported  the  chapiters 
of  the  gates.'-A'noH**,  614  G. 

2.  Fig.  :  Wrinkled,  furrowed  with  wrinkles. 

"  Gomes  the  breme  Winter  with  chamfred  browes. 
Full  of  wrinckles  and  frostie  furrowes." 

Spenter :  Shepherdt  Calendar,  U. 

cham'-fer-Ing,  pr.  par. ,a.,&s.  [CHAMFER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  xiibst. :  The  act  of  cutting  down  or 
bevelling  the  eilgo  of  anything  originally  right- 
angled  ;  a  chamfer  or  bevel. 

chamfering  bit,  s.  A  boring-tool  with 
a  conical  cutter  adapted  to  chamfer  the  edge 
of  a  hole  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  head  of  a 
screw.  [BiT.] 

chamfering  tool,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  for  paring  down  the  thick- 
ness of  a  leathern  strap  near  the  edge,  making 
a  chamfer.  It  is  called  thinning  the  edge, 
and  is  sometimes  preliminary  to  sewing,  and 
at  other  times  to  fitting  the  edge  into  its  place 
in  the  harness. 

•  $ham'-fer-y,  *  9ham  -fer-ye,  adv.  [Eng. 
chamfer ;  -y.]    Channel-wise,  in  grooves. 

"  With  rent  rocks  chamferye  sharded." 

Stanyhurst :  rirg.  sBncid,  Tilt 

•  cham  -train,  »  9ham  -fron,  *  9hamp'- 
frain,s.    [O.  Fr.  chanfrain ;  Fr.  chanfrtin; 
of    unkn.own 

origin.] 

Ancient  Ar- 
mor: Tlie  front- 
let of  a  barded 
or  armed  horse, 
usually  having  a 
spike  between 
the  eyes. 

9ham'-fred,    a. 
[CHAMFERED.] 

•  cham' -fret.  *. 

(CHAMFER,  s7]        CHAMFRAIN  (HENRY  vm.). 
Carpentry :        <**«»  Mwrick't  Ancient  Armour.) 

1.  A  groove  or  furrow. 

2.  A  bend  produced  by  cutting  off  the  edge 
of  a  right  angle. 

9ham'  fret,  v.t.  [CHAMFRET,  ».]  To  chamfer 
or  bevel  off. 

"  Embrater.  To  skne  or  chamfrtt  off  the  jaumbt* 
of  a  doore,  or  wiudow."— Cutyrave. 

jham '-fret-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.   [CHAMFRET,  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 
Building : 

1.  The  act  of  bevelling  or  splaying  the  edge 
of  a  right  angle,  &c. 

"  Km'>ritinKf-  The  skuing,  splaying  or  chamfretting 
of  a  doore  or  window." — Cotgraae. 

2.  The  splay  of  a  window,  &c. 

•  cham'-fron, ».    [CHAMFRAIN.] 

"...  his  gallant  war-horse  .  .  .  with  a  chttmfron 
or  plaited  head-piece  upon  his  head."— Scott :  Ivanhot, 
ch.  U. 

Cham'-i-an,  a.  [From  Cham  =  Ham  the  son 
of  Noah,  and  Eng.  sun*,  -ian.]  Pertaining  to 
Ham.  Used  of  the  oasis,  now  called  Siwah, 
in  the  Libyan  desert,  in  which  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  visited  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  situated. 

"  There  in  a  silent  shade  of  laurel  brown 
Apart  the  Chamian  Oracle  divine." 

Tennyson:  Early  Sonnttt,  IT. 

Cham -id,  «.  [CHAMIIM;.]  Any  mollusc  of 
the  family  Chamidae  (q.v.). 

cham'-I-dse, i.  pi  [From  Lat  chama  (q.v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs,  section  Siphonida.  They  have 
thick  inequivalve  shells,  attached  by  a  valve 
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to  rocks  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  huge 
teeth  are  two  in  one  valve  and  one  in  the 
other,  the  adductor  impressions  large,  the 
pallialline  simple.  Only  recent  genus  Chama 
(q.v.)  ;  fossil,  Diceras,  &c. 

cham-is-SO'-a,  *.  [Named  after  Aldelbert  Von 
Chamisso,  a  distinguished  poet,  naturalist  and 
traveller  who  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.] 

Hot. :  A  gen  us  of  tropical  plants  of  the  order 
Amaranthaceae,  with  alternate  leaves  and 
flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  or  globu- 
lar heads. 

9ham'-lan-rio,  s.     [From  O.  Fr.  chamdlan 

*  =  a  chamberlain.]    [CHALMERLANE.] 

*  cham '-lot,  s.    [CAMLET,  CAMELOT.] 

"To  make  a  chamle',  draw  five  lines,  waved  over- 
thwart,  if  your  diapering  consist  of  a  double  line."— 
Ptacham :  On  Drawing. 

*  cham  lothe,  *  cham'-let,  s.     [CAMLET.] 
Camelot  or  camlet. 

"Of  chamlothf  of  sylk  to  be  ane  velicottc.  and  ane 
vasquiue,  zvii  elleaud  half." — Chalmert:  Mary,  i.  207. 

cham  ock,  s.    [CAMMOCK.] 

cham'-ois  (ois  as  wa),  s.  [Fr.  chamois; 
Ital.  camoscio,  camozza;  Sp.  camuza,  gamma; 
from  O.  Ger.  gamz ;  Ger.  gemze  ;  Sp.  gamo  — 
a  fallow-buck.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  antelope,  Rnpicapra  tragus, 
formerly  called  Antilo)*  Rupicaprn.  In  its 
physical  character  it  is  somewhat  aberrant, 


approaching  the  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  about 
three  feet  three  inches  high,  with  two  parallel 
horns,  straight  for  about  six  or  seven  inches, 
and  then  sharply  bent  back,  and  no  beard. 
It  is  densely  clothed  with  hair.  It  is  found 
on  high  mountain  ranges,  specially  on  the 
Alps  the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  those  of  Greece,  besides  which  it  is 
believed  to  exist  also  on  those  of  the  Taurus 
and  of  the  Caucasus. 

"  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat ;  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  .  .  .  the  wild  ox,  and  the  chamoii."—J>eut. 
xiv.  4,  5. 

2.  Comm.  (Shammy,  Chamois-leather) :  The 
name  indicates  that  this  leather  is  made  from 
the  skin  of  the  Chamois  (Rupicapra  tragus), 
but  the  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  deer,  calves,  and 
the  split  hides  ef  other  animals,  are  used  for 
making  this  kind  of  leather;  the  supe- 
rior kinds  of  which  are  called  chamois,  and  the 
,  inferior,  wash-leather.  The  skins  are  unhaircd 
in  a  lime-vat,  and  scraped  on  a  beam  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  lime  is  removed  in  a  bath 
by  lactic  or  acetic  acid,  and  the  skins  are 
then  frizzed.  This  process  consists  in  rubbing 
the  skins  with  pumice  or  the  blunt  end  of  a 
round  knife,  until  the  grain  is  removed,  the 
skin  softened,  and  reduced  to  an  even  thick- 
ness throughout.  The  skins  are  then  pressed 
to  expel  water,  fulled  by  wooden  hammers, 
spread,  treated  with  oil — fish-oil  being  prefer- 
able— rolled  up  and  again  fulled,  to  distribute 
the  oil  throughout  the  bundle.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  unfolded,  dried,  re-oiled,  and  again 
rolled  and  fulled.  These  processes  are  re- 
peated till  the  effect  is  fully  accomplished, 
heat  being  applied  during  the  latter  portion, 
by  means  of  suspending  the  skins  in  a  store- 
room. Superfluous  oil  is  removed  by  a  short 
steeping  in  a  dilute  alkaline  lye  ;  the  skins  are 
then  wrung,  dried,  suppled  by  stretching,  and 
polished  by  rolling.  (Knight.) 

chamois-leather,*.    [CHAMOIS,  2.] 

cham'-ols-ite  (oi  as  wa),  «.  [From  Chamoi- 
FOII,  where  it  occurs  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 


Min.  :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  occurring  as  a  compact  or 
oolitic  iron  ore  at  Chamoisou,  near  Saint 
Maurice,  in  the  Valois. 

cham'-o-mUe,  *.    [CAMOMILE.] 

cham-or'-chis,  s.  [Gr.  x^al  (chamai)  =  on 
the  ground,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  orchis  (q.v.).] 

Hot.  :  A  pretty  little  Alpine  plant,  constitu- 
ting a  genus  of  the  order  Orchidacese. 

9hamp,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  champayer,  champeyer, 
champoyer  =  to  graze  in  fields  ;  Fr.  champ  •=.  s 
field,  from  Lat.  cnmjn/s  (Mahn).  But  Prof 
Skeat  says  it  is  of  Scand.  origin.  Cf.  Sw.  dial 
kamsa  =  to  chew  with  difficulty,  to  champ  ; 
Icel.  kiapta  =  to  chatter,  to  move  the  jaws  ; 
kiapti  =  a  jaw,  allied  to  Gr.  yanQai  (gamphai) 
=  the  jaws  ;  Sans,  jamtha  =  a  jaw,  a  tooth.) 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  bite  with  repeated  actions  of  the  teeth, 
especially  of  a  horse  biting  at  a  curb  or  bit. 

(a)  Literally  :  , 

"The  fiend  reply'd  not.  overcome  irith  rage; 
But.  like  a  iiroud  steed  reigu'd,  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb." 

Milton.-  P.L..IV.KI 

t  (V)  Fig.  :  To  be  impatient. 

"Fit  retribution  !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters  ;—  but  is  Earth  more  free?' 
llyron:  CMlde  Harolds  Pilgrimage,  III.  xlx. 

2.  To  devour  greedily  and  roughly. 

"A  tobacco  pipe  happened  to  break  in  my  month, 
and  the  nieces  left  such  a  delicious  roiiphness  on  mf 
tongue,  that  I  chiunped  up  the  remaining  part."— 
Spectator. 

3.  To  chop,  to  mash,  to  cut  fine. 

*  4.  To  mince,  to  cut  fine. 

"As  for  truth,  clip  not,  nor  champ  not  my  word* 
.  .  .'—Hume  :  /lilt.  Doug.  ;  To  the  Reader,  p.  2. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  perform  the  action  of  biting 
frequently. 

"His  Jaws  did  not  answer  equally  to  one  another; 
but  by  his  frequent  motion  and  chamj-ina  witli  them, 
it  was  evident  they  were  neither  luxated  nor  frac- 
tured."— Witeman:  Surgery. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  fret,  to  fume. 

"  They  began  to  repent  of  that  they  had  done,  and 
irefnlly  to  champ  upon  the  bit  they  had  taken  into 
their  mouths."—  Hooker. 

champ  (1),  s.  [CHAMP,  v.]  The  act  of  biting 
with  frequent  action  of  the  teeth. 

"White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit  : 
The  spears  are  uplifted  ;  the  matches  ape  lit." 

Byron  :  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  22. 

9hamp  (2),  *$hampe,  s.  [Fr.  champ;  ItaL 
campo,  from  Lat.  campus  =  a  field.] 

1.  Her.  :  The  field  or  ground  of  a  shield. 

"The  champe  of  the  feld  was  goules."—  Lydgatt. 

2.  Arch.  :   The  field  or  ground  on  which 
carving  is  raised. 

3.  Tapestry:  The  area  or  field  on  whick 
figures  in  tapestry  are  raised. 

•4.   Illuminating:   The  space  left  in  oM 
MSS.  for  illuminated  capitals  or  vignettes. 
5.  A  mire.    (Scotch.) 

champ  (3),  s.  [From  champa  (pron.  chUmpa), 
the  East  Indian  name  of  the  tree  which  fur- 
nishes the  wood.] 

Dot.  :  The  wood  of  Michelia  excelsa. 
9ham'-pac,  cham'-pak,  «.    [Sansc.   and 
Beng.  champaka.] 

Hot.  :  A  beautiful  East  Indian  tree,  of  the 
natural  order  Maguoliacese.  It  is  sacred  to 
Vishnu,  and  the 
Hindoo  women 
adorn  their  dark 
hair  with  its 
highly  fragrant 
orange-colored 
flowers.  The 
Boodhists  also 
regard  it  as  sa- 
cred. The  wood 
of  Michelia  Rhee- 
dii.probably  only 
a  variety  of  M. 
champaca,  is  used 
at  Bombay  for  the 
construction  of 
furniture,  &c. 

"  The  maid  of  India  blessed  again  to  hold 
In  ner  full  hair  the  cham/inc'i  leaves  of  gold." 
Moore  :  L.  H.  ;  The  V 


CHAMPAC 

1.  Stamen.        2.  Fruit 


cham-pagne,   *  cham  -pane',    cham- 
paign' (1)  (pagne  and  paign  as  pan),  «. 

[From  Champagne,  in   France,  where  it  waa 


fito.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  w£t.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  »6a;  mate,  ofib,  care,  unite,  ear,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  « «=  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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originally  made.]  A  kind  of  brisk,  sparkling 
wine.  Champagnes  are  divided  into  four  cate- 
gories —  Sparkling  Qranot,  Ordinary  Spark- 
ling, Half  Sparkling,  and  Tisane  de  Cham- 
pagne, or  they  may  be  classed  as  still,  spark- 
ling, and  semi-sparkling.  They  are  either 
sweet  or  dry,  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  fermentation  has  been  carried.  In  the 
manufacture  of  Champagne  black  grapes  of 
the  first  quality  are  usually  employed.  The 
breakage  of  the  bottles  in  these  sparkling 
wines  amounts  frequently  to  thirty  per  cent. 
Much  of  the  Champagne  sold  is  a  spurious 
imitation,  being  manufactured  from  a  cheap 
white  wine  sweetened  with  sugar,  and 
coloured.  Sometimes  it  consists  entirely  of 
wine  made  from  gooseberries  or  rhubarb 
sweetened,  and  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas. 
The  Champagnes  produced  in  California  are 
considered  equal  to  those  of  Europe. 

Cham  -paign  (2)  (paign  as  pan),  *  9ham'- 
pain  (1),  s.  &.  a.  [O.  Fr.  champaign*,  cam- 
paigne.]  [CAMPAIGN.] 

A.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  Flat,  open  country. 

".  .  .  the  Canaanites,  whichdwell  In  Vhe  champaign 
over  Against  Gilgal.  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh?  — 
Deut.  xi.  30. 

2.  A  field. 

"  His  bounding  helmet  on  the  champaign  rang. 
Achilles'  plume  is  staiu'd  with  dust  and  gore." 

Pope:  Homer  t  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  1.  958-60. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Flat,  open. 

"  The  champaiyn  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
Access  denied."  Jlilton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  131. 

cham'-pain  (2),  s.    [CAMPAIGN.] 

Her.  :  A  mark  of  dishonour  in  the  coat  of 
anns  of  one  who  has  killed  a  prisoner  of  war 
after  he  has  asked  for  quarter. 

champain  line,  - 

Arch.  :  A  conjunction  of  straight  lines,  for- 
merly called  indentations,  the  sides  of  which 
are  parallel  and  similar  to  each  other. 

Cham'  -pan,  s.  [The  native  name—  another 
form  of  sampan  (q.v.).  ] 

Comm.  :  A  small,  flat-bottomed  vessel  with 
one  sail,  used  in  China  and  Japan. 

chim  -part  (Eng.),  gham-parte  (Scotch),  s. 
[CHAMPERTY.] 
French  and  Scots  Law  : 

1.  Field  rent 

2,  Champerty  (q.v.). 

9ham  -par  tie    (Eng.),   9ham-parte  (0. 

Scotch),  s.    [CHAMPERTY.] 

9hamped  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAMP,  «.] 

champed  (2)  (Eng.),  *  9ham-pit  (Scotch),  a. 
[CHAMP  (1),  s.]  Having  raised  ligures  ;  im- 
bossed,  diapered. 

"I  saw  all  claith  of  gold  men  might  deuise, 
—  Satiue  figures  champit  with  flouris  and  bewls." 
Police  of  Honour,  i.  44. 

cnam'-per,  s.    [Eng.  champ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  champs  or  bites  greedily  and 
•violently. 

"  Damsels,  whether  dignified  or  distinguished  under 
some  or  allot  the  follo»-iu{  denominations,  to  wit, 
trash-eaters,  oatuieal-chewers,  pipe-cAamjotfr*.**  —  .Spec- 
tator, No.  4:1. 

2.  A  wooden  instrument  for  mashing  pota- 
toes.   (Scotcli.) 

Jham'-per-tor,  s.  [O.  Fr.  champerteur  =  one 
who  shares  in  fields  or  field-rents.]  [CHAM- 
PERTY.] 

Law  :  One  who  moves  suits,  or  causes  them 
to  be  moved,  either  by  his  own  or  other's  pro- 
curement, and  pursues,  at  his  proper  cost,  to 
have  part  of  the  laud  in  contest,  or  part  of  the 
gains.  (Cowel.) 

*9ham'-per-tous,  a.  [Eng.  champerty); 
•CMS.)  Divided,  shared. 

"This  chnm/iert'ins  combination  hath  tfone  about  by 
mere  shows  of  proof."—  Bp.  HaU:  H'or/u,  x.  37i 


er-tjf,  9ham  '-par-tie,  s.  [Norm. 
Fr.  champart,  from  Low  Lat.  campus  partitus  : 
campus  =  a  field  ;  partitas  =  divided  ;  partior 
=-  to  divide.] 

Law:  An  agreement  on  the  part  of  a 
strange  having  otherwise  no  interest  in  the 
cause  to  maintain  any  man  in  his  suit,  upon 
condition  to  have  part  of  the  thing  when  it  is 
recovered.  [CHAMPART.] 


"...  In  cheerful  prattle  about . .  .  champerty  .  .  .* 
—The  Great  Seal;  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  4. 1874 

9ham  -pies,  s.pl.  [CHAMP,  t\]  Mashed  pota- 
toes. (Scotch.) 

cham-pig-non  (pignon  as  pin  -yon),  s. 
[Fr.,  from  champ ;  Lat.  campus  =  a  field.  In 
Ital.  campignuolo.] 

Sot. :  In  France  applied  to  Mushrooms 
generally,  but  in  England  only  to  Agaricus 
Oreades;  in  some  parts  known  as  Scotch 
Bonnets.  The  Champignon  grows  in  fairy 
rings,  generally 
of  a  few  feet  only 
in  diameter.  It 
luxuriates  most 
-in  a  sandy  soil. 
The  pileus  when 
moist  is  of  a 
dull  fawn  colour ; 
when  dry,  creamy 
white.  Stem  tough 
with  a  villous 
bark ;  gills  broad, 
cream-coloured, 
free  from  any  at- 
tachment  to'  the  CHAMPIGNONS. 

stem,    and    very 

distant.  It  is  excellent  as  a  fricassee,  or 
stewed  like  common  mushrooms.  (Ireas.  of 
Dot.) 

"  He  viler  friends  with  doubtful  mushrooms  treats, 
Secure  for  you,  himself  champignons  eats.' 

Bowlet :  Juvenal,  sat.  T. 

champignon  rail.  s. 
Railroad   Engineering :   A    rail    having    a 
rounded  upper  surface. 

9hamp  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [CHAMP,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  .1.5  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :    In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing." 

Scott :  The  /.ady  of  Ihe  Late,  i.  SL 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  biting  with  fre- 
quent or  violent  action  of  the  teeth. 

*  9ham-pi-on  (1),  s.  [CHAMPAIGN  (2).]  One 
who  lives  in  or  farms  open,  unenclosed  land. 

"  New  ferraer  may  enter  (as  champtoru  say) 
Ou  all  that  is  fallow  at  Lent  ladie  day." 

Tuner :  Hutbandrie,  p.  34. 

9ham'-pi-o»(2),  *  9ham-pi-oun,  *  cham- 
py-on,  •  cam  py-on,  •  9haun  pi  onn, 
s.  k  a,  [O.  Fr.  champion,  campion  ;  Ital  cam- 
pione ;  Sp.  campeon ;  Port,  campeao ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  champhio,  kampjo ;  Ger.  kdmpe,  from  Low 
Lat.  campio  =  a  gladiator  ;  Iron  campus  =  a 
field,  a  place  of  battle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  A  fighter,  a  warrior,  a  boxer. 

"  Champvn  or  campyon.    Campio,  alhleta,  pugil.' 
— Prompt.  Pan. 

"  A  champimin  Is  in  the  place 
That  hath  iwrought  me  sorwe." 

Gamclyn,  203. 

2.  One  who  engages  in  a  duel  or  battle  on 
behalf  of  another. 

'•  Tls  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
Kor  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  i  ale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  heart* 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain  .  .  . 
Cau  dreain  them  trusty."       Coteper  ;  Talk,  v.  511. 

"  What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James? 
Why  sits  tiiat  champion  of  the  dames 
Inactive  oil  his  steed  ?" 

Hcott :  Jlarmion,  vi.  20. 

3.  A  stout-hearted  warrior  ;  a  noble  knight 

"  The  meeting  of  these  champion*  proud 
Seemc>l  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud." 
Xcutt :  The  Lay  of  the  Last  JUinttrel,  lit  5. 

4.  One  who  ia  the  acknowledged  superior  in 
any  exercise. 

5.  A  strong  supporter  or  defender  of  any- 
thing. 

*  IL  Law :  One  who  maintained  a  cause  by 
wager  of  battle.     When  a  tenant  in  a  writ  of 
right  pled  the  general  issue,  i.e.,  that  he  had 
more  right  to   hold  than  the  demandant  to 
recover,  and  offered  to  prove  it  by  the  body  of 
his  champion,  the  demandant  had  the  option 
of  refusing  or  accepting  the  proposal.    If  he 
did  the  latter,  then  the  tenant's  champion 
being  produced  threw  down  his  gage  or  glove, 
whirh  his  opponent's  champion  took  up.     A 
piece  of  ground,  sixty  feet  square,  was  then 
enclosed  with  lists.    Within  it  the  champions, 
if  brave  enough,  fought  till  the  stars  appeared  ; 
and  if  the  champion  of  the  tenant  held  his 
own  till  that  time,  he  gained  the  victory  for 
his  employer  or  friend,  while  if  vanquished 
the  land  for  which  he  contended  was  lost 


Sometimes  the  fight  was  terminated  prema- 
turely by  one  of  the  champions  proving 
"  recreant,"  and  pronouncing  what  Black- 
stone  calls  "  the  horrible  word  '  craven.'  " 
The  man  who  did  so  was  believed  to  be  per- 
manently disgraced,  and  waa  never  in  future 
put  on  a  jury,  or  even  allowed  to  appear  as  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  law. 

"  In  our  common  law,  champion  is  taken  no  less  for 
him  that  trieth  the  combat  in  his  own  case,  thaii  for 
him  that  nghteth  in  the  case  of  another."—  Comet 

B.  As  adj,  :  Holding  the  place  or  position 
of  a  champion  ;  the  acknowledged  superior  in 
anything. 

"The  emperor's  wish  to  check  the  tyranny  of  th» 
prefects  and  tax-gatherers  was  strongly  marked,  in  the 
case  of  the  cltam/iion  fighting-cock."  —  Hharpe  :  liittorg 
of  fyapt,  ch.  xi. 

H  Champion  of  the  King,  or  Qiieen,  or  of  the 
Realm:  An  ancient  officer  who,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  our  kings,  whilst  the  king  was  at 
dinner,  rode  armed  cap-d-pie  into  Westminster 
Hall,  and  with  a  proclamation  made  by  a  herald 
threw  down  Ins  gauntlet,  and  challenged  any 
who  disputed  the  king's  right  to  the  throne  to 
single  combat.  His  fee  was  a  gilt  cup,  with  a 
cover,  filled  with  wine.  The  ceremony  has 
been  discontinued. 

f  For  the  difference  between  champion  and 
combatant  see  COMBATANT. 

9ham-pi-6n,  v.t.    [CHAMPION-,  s.] 
*  1.  To  challenge,  as  to  a  combat. 

"The  seed  of  Banquo  kings! 
Bather  than  so,  come.  Fate,  into  the  lilt, 
And  champion  me  to  tir  utterance." 

ShaketiJ.  :  Macbeth,  10.  1, 

2.  To  fight  for  or  defend  as  a  champion  ; 
to  support,  protect,  or  defend. 

9ham'-pl-6ned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHAMFIOX,  v.] 
Furnished  with  or  defended  by  a  champion. 

"Championed  or  upchainpioned.  thou  Jiest  by  the 
stake  or  fagot."  —  Scott  :  Jvanhoe,  ch.  xxxix. 

t  9ham  -pi-on-ess,  s.  [Eng.  cliampion  ;  -et».] 
A  female,  champion. 

"  Not  she,  the  chamiiionea  of  old, 
111  Spenser's  magic  tale  enrolled." 

Scott  :  JJarmian,  I  u  trod.  to  canto  T. 

9ham-pI-on'-I-a,  s.  [Xamed  after  Lieut.- 
Col.  Champion,  tilled  at  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
cyrtaudreous  division,  of  Gesneraceae,  charac- 
terised as  having  the  seeds  without  albumen, 
and  the  fruit  wholly  free.  The  only  sjiecics  is 
from  Ceylon.  Calyx  hairy,  and  cut  into  live 
equal  linear-subulate  lobes  ;  corolla  white, 
glabrous,  and  rotate,  with  a  very  short  tube 
and  four-parted  limb.  Stamens  four,  equal  ; 
ovary  one-celled  ;  style  filiform. 

fham'-pi-dn-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CHAM- 
PION, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj.  :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  defending  or  fight- 
ing for  as  a  champion. 

*  9ham'-pl-6n-ize,   v.i.      [Eng.    champion; 
-ize.]    To  contest  for  mastery,  to  champion. 

"With  reed-like  lance,  and  with  a  blunted  blade. 
To  championize  uuder  a  tenteil  shade." 

tylres.er:  Da  Bartat. 

9ham'-pi-6n-ship,  s.  [Eng.  champion; 
-skip.] 

1.  The  act  of  championing  ;   the  state  of 
being  a  champion  for  another. 

2.  The  position  or  state  of  being  the  acknow- 
ledged superior  in  any  exercise  or  pursuit  ; 
superiority. 

*  cham-pi-oun,  *.    [CHAMPION.] 

"  Thanne  seyde  Gamelyu  to  the  cliamptonn.* 

Chaucer  :  The  Cuke*  Tale  of  bainelyn,  238. 

*  cham'-poe,  v.t.    [SHAMPOO.] 

"  Horses  are  much  refreshed  by  champoeinf."— 
SnuUtey:  Quart.  Ken.,  xii.  2uO. 

chan-ar'-cil-lite,  *.  [From  Cli.inarrill(o),  in 
Chili,  where  it  is  (ound,  and  sun*,  -ite  (.1/iu.) 
(q.v.).] 

Afire.  :  A  silver-white  shining  arsenio-anti- 
monial  ore  from  C'hafiarcillo,  disseminated 
through  calcite.  It  is  a  variety  of  Dyscrasite 
(q.v.).  Compos.  :  Antimony,  19'6—  21'4  ;  ar- 
senic, 23'8—22'3  ;  silver,  53-ti—  53-3  ;  iron,  3'0. 
(Dana.) 


*  9hans,  *  chaunse,  *.,  a., 
&  adv.    [O.  Fr.  clteaiice,  from  cheoir  —  to  fall  ; 


boil,  boy:  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  911! n,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  {his;  sin,  as;  expect.   Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  »  shun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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chance— chancellor 


Ital.  cndr.ma,  from  Low  Lat.  ca/ientia  =  a 
chance,  from  cado  =  to  fall.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  An  accident,  a  casual  occurrence  or 
•vent. 

"...  it  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us."— 1  Sam. 
Ti  9. 

"  To  »•<>•  a  tiling  i>  a  i-hanrt  or  casualty,  as  It  relates 
to  second  causes,  is  not  profaneness,  but  a  great  truth 
.  .  ."— South. 

2.  Fortune ;  the  cause  or  origin  of  fortuitous 
•vents. 

-  May  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  jud'.-e  the  strife." 

Milton :  t>.  L.,  II. 

3.  The  act  of  fortune,  the  course  of  events. 

"...  the  art  of  catching  the  tone  of  any  society 
feito  which  chance  might  throw  him." — Macautay : 
Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  without  any  defined 
or  recognised  cause  ;  fortuity. 

"  Chance  it  but  a  mere  name,  and  really  nothing  in 
itself;  a  conception  of  our  iniiuls,  and  only  a  com- 
pendious way  01  speaking,  wherebv  we  would  express, 
that  such  effects  as  are  commonly  attributed  to  chance, 
were  verily  produced  by  their  true  and  proper  causes, 
but  without  their  design  to  produce  them."—Bentley 

5.  The  event,  success,  or  result  of  things. 

"  Turne  we  our  steeds ;  that  both  in  equal!  tilt 
Hay  meete  againe,  and  each  take  happy  chainlet." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,'III.  viii.  18. 

6.  An  unlucky  event ;  misfortune,  ill-luck. 

"  You  were  ns'd 

To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits, 
That  common  chancel  common  men  could  bear." 
Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  1. 

7.  The  possibility  or  probability  of  any  oc- 
currence. 

"  Thus  he  taught  the  game  of  hazard. 
Thus  displayed  it  and  explained  it, 
Running;  through  its  various  chances." 
Longfellow :  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvl. 

8.  An  opportunity  offered. 

If  The  last,  chance  :  The  last  remaining  hope. 

The  main  chance  :  The  principal  or  most  im- 
portant opportunity  offered  to  one. 

To  take  care  of  or  mind  the  main  chance :  To 
watch  one's  best  opportunity  to  look  after 
oneself,  or  one's  own  interests,  before  those 
of  others. 

J  (1)  After  pointing  out  the  heathenish 
character  of  the  three  words  chance,  fortune, 
and  fate,  Cral>l>  thus  distinguishes  between 
them  : — "  In  this  ordinary  sense  chance  is  the 
generic,  fortune  and  fate  are  specific  terms  : 
chance  applies  to  all  things  personal  or  other- 
wise ;  fortune  and  ./ate  are  mostly  said  of  that 
which  is  personal.  Chance  neither  forms 
orders  or  designs  ;  neither  knowledge  or  in- 
tention is  attributed  to  it ;  its  events  are  un- 
certain and  variable  :  fortune  forms  plans  and 
designs,  but  without  choice  ;  we  attribute  to 
it  an  intention  without  discernment ;  it  is 
said  to  be  blind  :  fate  forms  plans  and  chains 
of  causes  ;  intention,  knowledge,  and  power 
are  attributed  to  it ;  its  views  are  fixed,  its 
results  decisive.  A  person  goes  as  chance 
directs  him  when  he  has  no  express  object  to 
determine  his  choice  ona  way  or  other ;  his 
fortune  favours  him,  if  without  any  expecta- 
tion he  gets  the  thing  he  wishes  ;  his  fate  wills 
It,  if  he  reaches  the  desired  point  contrary  to 
what  he  intended.  Men's  success  in  their 
undertakings  depends  oftener  on  chance  than 
on  their  ability  [?J ;  we  are  ever  ready  to 
ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  good 
fortune ;  it  is  the  fate  of  some  meu  to  fail 
in  every  thing  they  undertake." 

(2)  Chance  and  probability  are  thus  discrimi- 
nated : — "  These  terms  are  both  employed  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  future  events ;  but 
the  chance  is  either  for  or  against ;  the  proba- 
bility is  always  for  a  thing  ;  a  chance  is  but  a 
degree  of  probability." 

(3)  The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  differ- 
ences between   chance    and  hazard  : — "  Both 
these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  the  course 
of  future  events,  which  is  not  discernible  by 
the 'human  eye.      With  the  Deity  there  is 
neither  chance  nor  hazard;  His  plans  are  the 
result  of  omniscience,  but  the  designs  and 
actions  of  men  are  all  dependant  on  chance  or 
hazard.    Chance  may  be  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable, more  commonly  the  former  ;  hazard 
is  always  unfavourable  ;  it  is  projHirly  a  species 
of  chance.    There  is  a  chance  either  of  gaining 
or  losing  :  there  is  a  hazard  of  losing." 

(4)  The  following  are  the  differences  between 
accident   and   chance.    ".    .    .   Accident   and 
chance  may  fee  used  indifferently  in  the  collo- 

-qulal  expression  to  happen  by  chance  or 
by  accident ;  but  the  word  accident  is  used 
only  in  respect  to  particular  events,  as  it  was 
pure  accident;  but  chqnce  is  employed  to 


denote  a  hidden  senseless  cause  of  things  as 
opposed  to  a  positive  intelligent  cause." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(5)  The  Penny  Cyclopeedia  states  briefly  and 
pointedly  that  the  word  chance  has  been  used 
in  two  senses,  as  opposed  to  providence  and  as 
opposed  to  certainty. 

B.  As  adj. :  Happening  accidentally ;  casual, 
accidental,  fortuitous. 

"  Now  should  they  part,  malicious  tongues  would  say, 
They  met  like  chance  companions  on  the  way." 

Dryden. 

*  C.  As  adv.  :   Perchance,  accidentally,  for- 
tuitously, unexpectedly. 

"  If  chance  by  lowly  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  enquire  thy  fate.* 

dray:  Elegy. 

IT  Compounds  of  obvious  meaning  :  Chance- 
comer,  chance-gift,  chance-hit,  chance-met, 
chance-poised,  chance-sown. 

chance  -  medley,   *  chaud  medley, 

*.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Chance,  luck,  a  haphazard 
result. 

"  Wherefore  they  are  no  twain,  but  one  flesh ;  this  is 
true  in  the  general  ri.-lit  of  marriage,  but  not  in  the 
chance-medley  of  every  particular  match."— Milton  : 
Tetrarhordon. 

2.  IMW  :  The  casual  slaughter  of  a  man,  not 
altogether  without  the  fault  of  the  slayer, 
when  ignorance  or  negligence  is  joined  with 
the  chance  ;  as  if  a  man  lop  trees  by  a  high- 
way-side, by  which  many  usually  travel,  and 
cast  down  a  bough,  not  giving  warning  to  take 
heed  thereof,  by  which  bough  one  passing  by 
is  slain :  in  this  case  he  offends,  because  he 
gave  no  warning,  that  the  party  might  have 
taken  heed  to  himself. 

"  But  the  self-defence,  which  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
Is  that  whereby  a  man  may  protect  himself  frum  an 
assault,  or  the  like,  in  the  course  of  a  sudden  brawl  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  assaults  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law  expresses  by  the  word  chance-medley, 
or  (as  some  rather  choose  to  write  it),  chaud-meillei/, 
the  former  of  which  in  its  etymology  signifies  a  casual 
affray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or 
passion ;  both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  same  im- 
port."— lilac/atone :  Commentaries,  b.  iv.,  c.  14. 

B.  As  adj. :   Depending  on  chance  or  for- 
tune. 

"  And,  artless  as  thou  art,  whom  thon  wilt  choose ; 
Though  much  depends  on  what  thy  choice  shall  be. 
Is  all  chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

han9e,  *  9haun9e,  *  9haunse,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[CHANCE,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  things :  To  happen,  to  fall  out,  to  be- 
fall, to  fortune,  to  occur  accidentally. 

"...  natural  selection  can  do  nothing  until  favour- 
able variation  chance  to  occur."— Darwin:  Origin  of 
Specie!  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vL,  p.  177. 

IT  It  is  frequently  used  impersonally. 

"  It  chanced  that  the  glad  tidings  arrived  at  White- 
hall on  the  day  to  which  the  Parliament  stood  pro- 
rogued."— Hacaulay  :  Hi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Of  persons : 

(1)  To  happen,  to  do  anything  accidentally, 
casually,  or  without  premeditation  (followed 
by  a  verb). 

"As  Diane  hunted  on  a  day, 
She  chautiu  to  come  where  Cupid  lay." 

Spenter:  Epigram,  ii. 

"...  chancinff  to  mention  the  famous  verses  which 
the  Emperor  Adrian  spoke  on  his  death-bed,  .  .  ."— 
Pope :  Letter  to  Steele  (1712). 

(2)  To  meet  or  fall  in  with  ;  to  find  or  hit 
upon  (followed  by  a  preposition). 

"He  chanced  upon  divers  of  the  Turks  victuallers, 
whom  he  easily  took."— Knotlei ;  Bittory  of  the  Turku. 

B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  befall,  to  happen  to. 

"It  hath  not  chaunced  me  to  see  It."— Lombard*. 

2.  To  risk,  to  venture  upon  (colloquial). 
^  To  chance  on :  To  fall  in  with,  to  happen 
on. 

"  By  whatstrange  accident,  I  chanced  on  this  letter." 
— Khaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

How  chance :  How  chances  it,  how  comes  it. 

"/Tow  chance  you  went  not?"  —  Shaketp.  :  Merry 
Witet,  v.  6. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  chance  and 
to  happen  see  HAPPEN. 

chan  cc  a  bio,  a.    [Eng.  chance  ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of    happening    by  chance,  de- 
pending on  chance. 

"  And  he  hath  not  appointed  vs,  an  vncertalne  and 
chani-enVa  conflict  .  .  ."—  Caluint :  Fours  Oodlye 
Sermnnt.  Ser.  2. 

2.  Hap|>ening  by  chance,  accidental,  casual. 

"  The  trial  thereof  was  cut  off  by  the  chanceable 
coming  thither  of  tile  king  of  Urnim.' -Sidney. 


*  9han  90  a  bly,  *  9haun9© -a-bly,  adv. 
[Eng.    chanceabl(e) ;    -y.]      Accidentally,    by 
chance. 

"  For  to  put  our  lyfe  In  danger,  without  any  ciiside- 
ratio  vnaduisedly,  and  chaunceablif,  is  most  against 
nature."— Catuine:  Foun  Oodlye  Sermon*,  Ser.  2. 

9hanged,  pa.  par.  or  i.    [CHANCE,  v.] 

x  9han9e'-ful,«.  [Eng.  chance;  -ful(l).]  Pull 
of  chance  or  hazard,  hazardous. 

"Myself  would  offer  you  t'accompany 
In  this  adveut'rous  chanceful  jeopardy." 

Spenter  :  Moth.  Hub.  Tale, 

*  ghange  -ful-ly,     *  cliauns  ful  lyche, 

adv.     [Eng.  chanceful ;  ly.]    By  chance,  acci- 
dentally. 

"  ('liaunifullyche  hyt  vaylede noght."—  R.  de  Bruntu. 

9han  90!,  •  ehaun  sel,  •  9haun  eel, 
*  fhawn-sylle,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  chancel, 
canciel  =  anenclosure,  especially  one  defended 
by  lattice-work,  from  Low  Lat.  canceling  = 
lattice- work.]  [CANCEL.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  east  end  of  a  church,  in 
which  the  altar  is  placed.     It  was  formerly, 
and  is  even  now  in  places,  divided  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a  screen   or  lattice- 
work, and  is  raised  by  steps  above  the  level 
of  the  body  of  the  church. 

"Chauncel,  Cancellui."— Prompt.  Pan. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

chancel-casement,  s.  The  window  in 
a  chancel. 

"  Upon  the  chancel- cniement,  and  upon  that  gravt 
of  mine."  Tennyion :  Sew  1'ear'i  i'ae. 

chancel-screen,  s. 

EccUt,.  Arch. :  [ROOD-SCREEN.] 

chancel-table,  s.  The  communion  table 
placed  within  the  chancel  of  a  church. 

*  9han   90!  er,  s.    [CHANCELLOR.] 

t  9han9e  -less,  o.  [Eng.  chance ;  less.]  Hav- 
ing no  chance  or  prospect  of  success  ;  unavail- 
ing, hopeless. 

"  Then  may  come  the  equally  chancelest  struggle  on 
the  barricades."— Pall  Mall  (Jatette,  Sept.  27,  1870,  p.  2. 

*  9han-9el'-er-ie,  *  9haun-cel-ler-ie,  s. 

[Mid.  Eng.  chanceler;  -ie,  -y.]     The  office  of  a 
chancellor  ;  the  chancery  office. 

"  The  office  of  the  chauncellerie  or  of  the  kinge* 
tresorie."— Oower,  ii.  191. 

chan'-gel-lor,  *  9haun  9el  er,  *  9haun- 
sel-er,  *  9'iaun  scl  ere,  s.  [In  A.S.  can- 
celere  (Bosworth)  ;  Icel.  kamellari  ;  Sw.  kans- 
ler ;  Dan.  cantaler ;  Dut.  kanselier;  Ger. 
kanzler ;  Fr.  chancelier ;  O.  Fr.  chancelier, 
canceller;  Sp.  canciller,  cancellario ;  Port. 
chancelier,  cancellario ;  Ital.  caiicelliere.  From 
Low  Lat.  cancellarius  =  originally  an  officer 
having  charge  of  records  which  stood  near 
the  lattice-work,  or  bar,  which  fenced  off  the 
seat  of  the  .judge  or  judges  from  the  rest  of  the 
court.  Class.  Lat.  cancclli  =  an  enclosure  of 
wood,  a  railing,  lattice,  &c.  ;  pL  of  cancellus  = 
a  grating  ;  dimin.  of  cancer  =  a  crab.] 

L  In  ancient  times : 

*1.  Originally  (in  the  Roman  Empire):  A 
petty  officer  stationed  at  the  fence  of  bars 
or  lattice- work  yi  a  law-court,  to  introduce 
such  functionaries  as  were  entitled  to  pass 
inside.  The  Emperor  C'arinus,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Diocletian,  gave  great 
offence  by  making  such  a  cancellarius  prefect 
of  Rome. 

*  2.  Next  (in  the  Eastern  Empire) :  A  secre- 
tary who  sat  inside  the  lattice-work  to  write, 
but  who,  in  the  lower  empire,  was  invested 
also  with  judicial  functions,  and  ultimately 
with  a  superintendence  over  the  other  officers 
of  the  empire.  From  this  high  dignity  to  that 
of  a  modern  English  Lord  Chancellor  the 
transition  is  easy. 

3.  Then  (in  the  Church  of  Rome  during 
mediati'al  times):  An  officer  standing  to  the 
bishop  much  in  thu  sumo  relation  as  the  can- 
cellarius of  the  lower  empire  did  to  the 
emperor. 

IL  In  more  modern  times  : 

1.  On  the  Continent :  An  officer  of  the  highest 
rank,  with  a  certain  jurisdiction   over  other 
civil  functionaries.    The  ]  owers  of  the  chan- 
cellor, however,  varied  in  the  different  na- 
tions. 

2.  In  England : 

(1)  7»  the  Civil  Government :  A  name  applied 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or  wore,  wolf,  work,  wlio,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce-e.    ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 
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to  various  functionaries,  some  of  them  of  very 
high  rank  ;  viz.,  to  — 

(a)  The  Lord  Chancellor:  Originally  he  was 
the  king's  chief  secretary,  to  whom  petitions 
were  referred,  whence  he  was  called  referen- 
darius.  This  title  subsequently  gave  place  to 
chancellor,  which  first  occurs,  according  to 
8elden,  in  English  history  about  A.D.  920. 
Being  generally  an  ecclesiastic,  he  became 
keeper  of  the  king's  conscience.  Having  to 
express  the  sovereign's  views  in  cases  appealed 
to  him  from  the  Courts  of  Law,  he  gradually 
acquired  a  great  legal  standing  himself,  and 
finally  developed  into  the  potent  personage  now 
denominated  the  Lord  -Chancellor,  or  more 
fully  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  is  now  the 
highest  judicial  functionary  in  the  kingdom, 
and  ranks  above  every  temporal  lord,  except- 
ing those  of  the  blood  royal  ;  he  is  also  above 
•every  spiritual  lord,  except  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  he  is  keeper  of  the  great  seal  ; 
he  presides  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which 
lie  is  prolocutor  ;  he  is  a  cabinet  minister  and 
privy  councillor;  presides  in  what  was  the 
Court  of  Chancery  (once  spelled  chancelry), 
but  is  now  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ;  appoints  all  justices  of  the 
p«ace  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics  ; 
visitor  of  the  hospitals  and  colleges  of  royal 
foundation  ;  and  patron  of  all  livings  under 
twertty  marks  in  value.  He  goes  out  with  the 
ministry  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

(ft)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  Properly, 
the  under-treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
bend  treasurership  being  held,  not  by  an  indi- 
vidual, but  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Chancellor  has,  however,  a 
v*Ty  powerful  voice  in  connection  with  the 
Exchequer.  He  must  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  may  be  its  leader,  and  also 
Prime  Minister. 

(c)  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  :  An 
officer  who  presides,  either  himself  or  by 
«d:puty,  in  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lancaster, 
deciding  on  all  matters  of  equity  connected 
with  lands  held  of  the  crown  in  that  Duchy. 

(2)  In  the  Universities  :   The  titular  head  of 
a  university.    The  office   is   only  honorary. 
Under  him  is  a  Vice-Chancellor,  who  is  the 
actual  working  head. 

(3)  7»  the  Church  :  Specially  two  kinds  of 
officers,  viz.  :  — 

(a)  Chancellor  of  a  Cathedral  :   One  of  the 
four  chief  dignitaries  in  the  cathedrals  of  old 
foundation. 

(b)  Chancellor  of  a  Diocese  or  of  its  Bishop  :  A 
law  officer  who  acts  as  vicar-general  for  the 
l>ishop,  and  holds  courts  for  him  to  decide  on 
cases  tried  by  ecclesiastical  law. 

(4)  In  Heraldry  :    A  functionary,  viz.,   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  or  other 
military  orders.     An  officer  who  acts  as  secre- 
tary to  the  order,  sealing  the  commissions  and 
mandates  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Knights. 

3.  In  Scotland  :  Till  the  Union,  in  1707,  there 
•was  a  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  was  the 
head  of  law  as  well  as  equity,  thus  having 
gained  a  step  beyond  what  the  English  Lord 
High  Chancellor  had  attained.hebeingspecially 
head  in  equity,  though  with  superiority  to  the 
judges  in  law.  There  are  also  a  Chancellor  and 
Vice-Chancellor  in  each  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities.     The  foreman  of  a  jury  was  also 
sometimes  called  its  chancellor.    (6'coM  :  Heart 
of  Midlothian,) 

4.  In  Ireland  :  There  is  a  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.    There  are  Chancellors  and 
Vice-Chancellors  in  the  Irish  Universities  and 
colleges. 

•5.  A  secretary. 

"One   Gilbert   Peck,    his    chancellor."  —  Shakesp.  : 
Henry  V1I1..  1.  L 

•chan'-9ei-lor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  chancellor; 
-ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  chancellor. 

*  9nan'-9el-l6r-y,  *.  [Eng.  chancellor;  -y.] 
The  office  of  a  chancellor.  (The  Life  of 
Becket,  452.)  (Herbert  Coleridge.) 


•jhan'-9er-y,  * 
9er-ye,  *  9han-ccl-er  le,  *  9haun 
9el-ler-le,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  chancellerie, 
chancelrie  =  "a  chancery  court,  the  chan- 
cery, scale  office,  or  court  of  every  parlia- 
ment "  (Cotgrave)  ;  from  Low  Lat.  cancellaria 
=  a  place  where  records  are  kept,  a  record- 
office  of  a  chancellor,  from  cancellarius  =  a 
chancellor.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was  the  highest 
court  of  judicature  next  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor  presided  in  this 
court,  having  under  him  the  Lords  Justices 
and  Vice-Chancellors,  who  act  for  him  in 
separate  courts,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who  had  the  keeping  of  all  the  rolls  and  records 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  also  presided 
in  a  court  of  his  own.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
was  a  court  of  equity.  Under  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1873  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  were  transferred  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  it  now  exists  as 
the  chancery  division  of  that  court.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  Courts  of  G'hanoery  in 
several  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  but  in 
most  of  the  states  the  principles  of  equity 
are  administered  in  the  higher  courts  of  law. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

T  Obvious  compounds  :  Chancery -court, 
chancery- suit. 

chancery-bar,  s.  The  lawyers  practising 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

"...  his  urbanity,  which  won  the  hearts  of  the 
youngest  lawyers  of  the  Chancery  Bar, . .  ."—Macau- 
lay:  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  chancery-hand, «.  A  style  of  engross- 
ing practised  in  deeds  and  other  legal  instru- 
ments. 

*  clinch,  v.    (Scotch.)   [CHANGE.] 

"  I'rouuling  awayis,  that  qnha  hes  power  to  cheiss 
clerkis  or  notaris,  that  thai  ma  chanch  or  cheiss  as 
thai  pleisa,"— Actt  Ja.  V.  1540  (ed.  1814),  p.  309. 

chan9'-ing,  *  chSunc  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[CHANCE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  JIT.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  happening  casually 
or  fortuitously. 

chan  -ere  (ere  as  ker),  s.  [Fr.]  [CANKER, 
CANCER.] 

Med. :  An  ulcer,  usually  arising  from  a 
venereal  sore  connected  with  syphilis. 

Chan'  croiis,  a.  [Fr.  chancreux,  from  chancre.] 
Having  the  qualities,  or  being  of  the  nature 
of  a  chancre  ;  ulcerous  ;  having  chancres. 

9han'-9y,  a.    [Eng.  chanc(e);  -y.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Lucky  to  see  or  meet ;  foreboding  good 
luck. 

44 ...  but  there  was  aye  a  word  o*  her  no  being  that 
chancy."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xL 

2.  Fortunate,  happy. 

41  Desyre  to  be  chancy  and  fortunate. 
As  vthir  priucis  quhilkia  mare  happy  bene." 
Doug. :  Virgil,  425.  25. 

3.  Favourable,  prospering. 

44  And  to  the  chancy  windis  ane  inylk  quhite." 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  71.  22. 

*  9han  -del-er  (1),  s.    [CHANDELIER.] 

*  9han'-del-er  (2),  s.    [CHANDLER.] 

14  A  chandeler.    Cerariut.'—Cathol.  Anglicum. 

chan-de  lier ,  *  chan  de  lar,  *  can 
del-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chandelier  =  (1)  a  chand- 
ler ;  (2)  a  candlestick,  from  Low  Lat.  cande- 
larius  =  chandler,  from  candela  =  a  candle. 
Chandelier  is  a  doublet  of  chandler  (q.v.). 
(Shoot.)] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  apparatus  for  holding 
candles.  It  is  furnished  with  several  branches. 

".  .  .  large  tasteless  lamps  and  tawdry  chandeliert. 
evidently  true  cockneys,  and  only  taking  the  air  by 
way  of  change."— Ditraeli :  Coningtby,  b.  iv  ,  ch.  ix. 

*  IL  Fort. :  A  movable  parapet,  or  frame- 
work of  wood,  on  which  fascines  are  laid  to 
protect  pioneers  while  working  in  the  trenches. 

chandelier-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  Pandanus  (P.  candelabrum), 
the  dichotomous  branches  of  which  have  a 
certain  resemblance  to  a  chandelier.  It  grows 
in  Guinea  and  in  St.  Thomas's. 

9hand  ler,    *  candelere,    chan  ler, 

[A  doublet  of  chandelier  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  make  or  sell 
candles. 

44  Candelere.    Candelariut." — Prompt.  Parv. 
44  But  whether  black  or  lighter  dyes  are  worn, 
The  chandler"!  basket  on  his  shoulder  bom. 
With  tallow  spot!  thy  coat."  Oay. 

2.  A  retail  dealer  generally.     [CORN-CHAND- 
LER, SHIP-CHANDLER.] 

41.  .  .  for  some  years  with  her  husband,  kept  a  little 
chandler'i  or  grocer's  shop,  for  their  subsistence  .  .  ." 
Jfewton :  Life  of  Hilton. 


3.  A  chandelier,  a  candlestick.    (Scotch.) 

"  Have  you  any  pots  or  pans. 
Or  any  broken  chandler*  t" 

Kamtay:  Poemt. 

chandler  chafts,  chanlcr-chefts,  «. 
pi.  Lantern-jaws.  (Skimier.) 

chandler-chefted,  chanlcr-chaf te  d» 
a.  Lantern-jawed  ;  having  chops  like  a  chandler 
or  candlestick. 

44Bot  the  thing  that  anj?er'd  me  warst  awa  was.  to 
be  sae  sair  gnidg'd  by  a  ch'inler-chnfted  auld  runk 
carlen." — Journal  from  London,  p.  4. 

*  9hand'-ler-ly,    o.      [Eng.   chandler ;    -ly.l 
Like  a  chandler  ;  in  a  petty  way. 

44  To  be  sconced  our  head  money,  our  twopence*  tm 
their  chandlerly  shopbook  of  Easter."— MMon :  of  Kef. 
in  Eng.,  B.  2. 

9hand'-ler-y, «.    [Eng.  chandler;  -y.] 

1.  Articles  sold  by  a  chandler. 

2.  The  shop  or  warehouse  of  a  chandler  ;  a 
storeroom. 

9han  -doo,  ».  [Native  word.]  An  extract  of 
opium  prepared  in  China  for  smoking. 

*  9han'-dry,  *.      [A  contraction  of  chandlery 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  store  or  place  where  candles  and  other 
lights  are  kept. 

44  To  mistake  six  torches  for  the  chandry,  and  giv» 
them  one."— B.  Jonton:  Matquet. 

2.  The  trade  or  art  of  a  chandler. 

*  chan-el,  *  chan-clle,  s.    [CANAL.] 

9han'-frln,  s.  [CHAMFRAIN.]  The  forepart  of 
the  head  of  a  horse,  which  extends  from  under 
the  ears,  along  the  interval  between  the  eye- 
brows, down  to  his  nose.  (Farrier's Dictionary.) 

9hang,  s.  [Apparently  an  onomatopoeic  word.] 
Reiterated  noise.  (Jamieson.) 

" Gin  I  live  as  lang 

As  nae  to  fear  the  chinning  cliany 
Of  gosses  grave,  4<x" 

Skinner:  Mite.  Poet. 

9hange,  *  9hangen,  *  9hanngen. 
*  9honge,  *  9haungy,  *  9hawnge,  v.t. 

&  i.      [O.  Fr.  changier,  changer,  canyer ;   Fr. 
changer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cambiar ;  Ital.  cambiare, 
from  Lat.  cambio  =  to  exchange,  to  barter.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put,  place,  take,  or  substitute  on« 
thing  instead  of  another  ;  to  exchange. 

44  And  gan  to  chaungji  her  wede." 

Ami$  and  Amiloun,  14S3. 

44  He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate,  hath 
need  choose  well  whom  he  euipluyeth,  and  change 
them  often."— Bacon:  Estayt. 

^  Generally  with  for  before  the  thing  taken 
in  exchange. 

44  Y  wolde  chaunge  myn  for  his." 

Wright :  Lyric  Poemt,  p.  39. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another. 

44  He  chaungid  the  watur  into  wyue." 

Sonyt  and  Carolt.  p.  54. 

3.  Followed  by  for :  To  quit  one  state  for 
another,  to  exchange  one  state  for  another. 

44  Persons  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  any  religion, 
annot  change  that  for  another,  without  applying 


4.  Followed  by  with:   To   give    and  take 
reciprocally  ;  make  an  exchange  with. 

"To  secure  thy  content,  look  upon  those  thousands. 
vrith  whom  thou  wouldst  not.  fur  any  interest.  ctii,>g» 
thy  fortune  and  condition." — Taylor:  Kale  of  lining 

5.  To  alter,  make  a  thing  different  to  what 
it  was. 

"  I  wylle  never  the  more  chaunge  my  mood." 

Coventry  My  It.,  p.  ST. 

"Suddenly  changing  their  tone,  they  began  to  boast 
and  t..  bluster." 
LongfeUovo:  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Statidith,  vii. 

6.  To  alter  the  nature,  will,  or  disposition  of. 

44 1  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
In  treat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew." 
Shakftp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

7.  To  give  a  different  denomination  or  kind 
of  money  for. 

44  A  shopkeeper  might  be  able  to  change  a  guinea, 
or  a  moidore.  when  a  customer  comes  for  a  crown's 
worth  of  goods."— Snort. 

8.  To  substitute  one  garment  or  dress  for 
another. 

f  To  change  about : 

1.  To  change  sides. 

2.  To  be  changeable  or  fickle.   • 

To  change  a  horse,  or  to  change  hand:  To 
turn  or  bear  the  horse's  head  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  or  from 
the  Mght  to  the  left.  (Farrier's  Dictionary.) 


^:  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  --  f. 
-cian,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -(ion,  -f ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  dpi 
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To  cliange  arms  .• 

Mil. :  To  shift  the  rifle  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other. 

To  change  colour :  To  grow  pale,  or  blush  ; 
to  betray  by  a  change  in  the  countenance  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  or  demerit ;  to  feel 
ashamed. 

To  change  foot,  or  step : 

L  Literally: 

Mil. :  To  alter  the  position  of  the  feet  in 
marching. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  change  sides  on  a  question. 

To  change  hands:  To  become  the  property 
of  another. 

To  change  one's  tune :  To  alter  one's  manner 
of  speech,  or  habit  of  life ;  to  lower  one's 
pretensions. 

To  change  owners:  The  same  88  to  change 
luinds. 

To  change  round  :  To  alter  ;  to  change  sides. 

To  change  sides :  To  forsake  one's  party,  or 
Bi«l<'.  and  join  another. 

To  change  the  mizzen  : 

Kant. :  To  bring  the  mizzen-yard  over  the 
Other  side  of  the  mast. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  be  altere.l ;  to  undergo  change 

"  Ha  chauHgeth  fram  water  Into  Moil." 

Ftoricf  i  Bliiunch.,  80S. 

2.  To  become  altered  in  api>earance. 


3.  To  pass   from   one   state   or  phase   to 
mother. 

"  1  aui  weary  of  this  moon ;  would  lie  would  change." 

Shaketp. :  Mid.  ffight't  Dream,  v.  L 
•*.  .  .  when  In  a  nascent  or  changing  state. '—Todd 
4  Btteman :  Phyiiol.  Aruit..  voL  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  6L 

4.  To  take  or  substitute  one  garment  for 
another. 

5.  To  turn  sour  or  acid,  to  become  tainted. 
If  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 

change,  to  alter,  and  to  vary: — We  change  a 
tiling  by  putting  another  in  its  place ;  we  alter 
a  tiling  by  making  it  different  from  what  it 
was  before  ;  we  vary  it  by  altering  it  in  diffe- 
rent manners  and  at  different  times.  We 
change  our  clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others : 
the  tailor  alters  the  clothes  which  are  found 
not  to  fit,  and  he  varies  the  fashion  of  making 
them  whenever  he  makes  new  ...  A  thing  is 
changed  without  altering  its  kind ;  it  is 
altered  without  destroying  its  identity,  and  it 
ill  varied  without  destroying  the  similarity." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  change, 
to  exchange,  to  barter,  and  to  substitute  :—  "  The 
idea  of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which 
varies  in  the  manner  and  the  object.  Change 
is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms : 
whatever  is  exchanged,  bartered,  or  substituted, 
is  changed  ;  but  not  vice  versd.  Change  is 
applied  in  general  to  things  of  the  same  kind, 
or  of  different  kinds ;  exchange  to  articles  of 
property  or  possession ;  barter  to  all  articles 
of  merchandise ;  substitute  to  all  matters  of 
service  and  office.  Things  rather  than  persons 
are  the  proper  objects  for  changing  and  ex- 
changing, although  whatever  one  has  a  con- 
trol over  may  be  changed,  or  exchanged;  a 
king  may  change  his  ministers ;  governments 
exchange  prisoners  of  war.  Things  only  are 
the  proper  objects  for  barter;  but,  to  the 
ehame  of  humanity,  there  are  to  be  found 
people  who  will  barter  their  countrymen,  and 
even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry  trinket.  Sub- 
ttilutinfi  may  either  have  persons  or  things 
for  an  object ;  one  man  may  be  substituteil  for 
another,  or  one  word  substituted  for  another. 
The  act  of  changing  or  substituting  requires 
tut  one  person  for  an  agent  ;  that  of  exchang- 
ing and  bartering  requires  two :  a  person 
changes  his  things  or  substitutes  one  for 
another ;  but  one  person  exchanges  or  barters 
with  another.  Chnnge  is  used  likewise  in. 
transitively,  the  others  always  transitively  ; 
things  change  of  themselves,  but  persons 
always  exchange,  barter,  or  substitute  things  .  . 
In  the  figurative  application  these  terms  bear 
the  same  analogy  to  each  other.  A  person 
changes  his  opinions ;  but  a  proneness  to 
such  changes  evinces  a  want  of  firmness  in  the 
character.  The  good  king  at  his  death  ex- 
changes a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown.  The 
mercenary  trader  barters  his  conscience  for 
paltry  pelf.  Men  of  dogmatical  tempers  sub- 
stitute assertion  for  proof,  and  abuse  for  argu- 
ment" (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


change,  s.  &  a.    [CHANGE,  ».] 
A.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  altering  or  changing ;  a  sub- 
stitution of  one  thing  for  another. 

"  Nothing  can  cure  this  part  of  Ill-breeding,  but 
change  and  variety  of  company,  and  that  of  persons 
above  us."— Locke. 

(2)  The  act  of  passing  from  one  state  or 
phase  to  another ;  alteration,  mutation,  vicis- 
situde. 

"  Hear  how  Ttmotheus'  various  lays  surprize. 
Anil  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise  ; 
While  at  each  change,  the  BOH  of  Lybian  Jove 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love." 
Pope :  Ettay  on  Criticitm,  876. 

(3)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  altered. 

"Since  I  saw  you  last. 
There  Is  a  change  upon  you." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  il.  8. 

(4)  That  which  is  substituted  for  another. 

"  He  took  with  him  .  .  .  ten  changes  of  raiment." — 

2  A" I'M;/*.  V.  S. 

(5)  An  alteration  in  the  order  or  succession 
of  a  series.    [II.  3,  4.] 

(6)  The  act  or  process  of  giving  and  receiv- 
ing things  in  exchange. 

(7)  That  which  is  given  in  exchange  for 
anything  of  a  higher  or  lower  denomination. 
(A  shortened  form  of  exchange,  q.v.). 

"  Wood  buys  up  our  old  halfpence,  and  from  thence 
the  present  want  of  change  arises ;  .  .  ."—Swift 

(8)  The  balance  of  money  paid  beyond  the 
price  of  goods  purchased,  and  therefore  re- 
turned to  the  purchaser. 

(9)  A  succession  of  events. 

"  O  wond'rous  changes  of  a  fatal  scene, 
Still  varying  to  the  last !  "  Dryden. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Death;  the  moment  of  exchanging  life 
for  death.  •    , 

(2)  Novelty,  variety. 

"  Tcrhaps  you  would  like  a  kidney  Instead  of  a 
devil  ?  It  will  be  a  little  change.'— DitraeZi :  Henrietta 
Temple,  bk.  vL,  ch.  xx, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :   A  place  where  merchants  and 
others  meet  to  transact  business.    (Properly 
a  curtailed  form  of  exchange,  q.v.). 

"  The  bar,  the  bench,  the  change,  the  schools  and 
pulpits  are  full  of  quacks,  Jugglers,  and  plagiaries."— 
L'Estrange. 

"  He  found  that  he  could  not  go  on  Change  without 
being  followed  round  the  piazza  by  goldsmiths,  .  .  ." — 
lSacau3.au:  Hit.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Hunting  :  Applied  to  a  stag,  whose  scent 
has  been  crossed  by  chance  by  hounds  in  pur- 
suit of  another,  and  who  is  pursued  in  his 
turn. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  The  word  used  as  the  short  for  change  of 
key  or  modulation.     Changes  are  of  three 
kinds  :  the  Diatonic,  the  Chromatic,  and  the 
Enharmonic    changes.      (See   these   words.) 
(Groves.) 

(2)  An  alteration    or  permutation   in   the 
order  in  which  a  set  of  bells  is  rung;  alter- 
nate or  varied  peals  rung  on  bells. 

"  Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changft  In  ringing, 
and  five  Imlls  one  hundred  and  twenty."— Holder : 
£lementi  of  Speech. 

4.  Math. :  The  permutations,  alterations,  or 
variations  which  any  number  of  things  may 
undergo,  or  are  capable  of  in  respect  of  posi- 
tion, order,  &c. 

5.  Astron. :  The  phases  through  which  the 
moon  passes. 

"  Take  seeds  or  roots,  and  Bet  some  of  them  Imme- 
diately after  that- h>mge.  and  otliers  of  the  same  kind 
Immediately  after  tlie  full.'—  Due m  :  Jfat.  Hist. 

6.  An  inn  or  ale-house.     [CHANGE-HOUSE.] 
If  Change  of  voice  : 

Music :  [LARYNX.]    (Stainer  A  Barrett.) 
If  To  ring  the  change? : 
1.  Lit :   To  ring  a  set  of  bells  in  varied 
peals.    [II.  3.] 
t  2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  play  upon  words  by  slight  changes  in 
order  or  meaning. 

"  Easy  it  may  l«e  to  contrive  new  postures,  and  ring 
other  changet  upon  the  same  bells." — \crrin. 

(2)  To  render  a  money  transaction  over  a 
counter  or  bar  a«  complex  as  possible  with 
the  view  of  fraudulently  obtaining  back  more 
change  than  one  is  entitled  to,  as  for  instance 
a  half-sovereign  which  one  has  paid  and  silver 
for  it    (Slang.) 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  change, 
variation,  and  vicissitude  : — "  Change  consists 


simply  in  ceasing  to  be  the  same;  variation 
consists  in  being  different  at  different  t  uuua  t 
vicissitude  in  being  alternately  dilleinit  and 
the  same.  All  created  things  are  liable  to 
change ;  old  things  pass  away,  all  things  be- 
come new  ;  the  humours  of  men,  like  the 
elements,  are  exposed  to  perpetual  variations  ; 
human  affairs,  like  the  seasons,  are  subject  to 
frequent  vicissitudes."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

*  change-church,  s.  One  who  holds 
Tarious  benefices  in  succession. 

"Huso  .  .  .  was  a  great  change-church  in  Home."— 

fuller  :    Worthies,  Hf.rtt.,  i.  429. 

change-house,  s.    An  inn,  an  ale-house. 

"  When  the  Lowlanders  wenttodrinkacheerupping 
cup.  they  go  to  the  public  house  called  the  change- 
home."— Smollett :  Humphry  Clinker  (Sept  S). 

change-keeper,  s.  One  who  keeps  an 
ale-house,  or  a  petty  inn.  (Scotch.) 

"That  nobody  went  Into  the  house  but  the  tliree 
brothers, — and  Nelson  the  change-keeper  and  the  da* 
poueiit  himself."— Tria.lt  of  Som  of  Sab  Kny,  p.  LAI. 

change-pump,  ».  A  pump  introduced 
by  the  successors  of  Boulton  and  Watt  in 
connection  with  the  boilers  of  sea-going  ves- 
sels, in  order  to  keep  a  continual  change  in 
the  body  of  water,  removing  the  super-salted 
water  and  substituting  sea  water.  The 
change-pump  has  been  superseded  by  the 
blow-off  cock,  which,  being  turned  at  inter- 
vals, allows  a  portion  of  the  super-suited 
water  to  escape  overboard.  External  con- 
densation and  fresh-water  boiler-supply  are 
now  the  mode.  (Knight.) 

change-ringing,  s.  The  art  or  practice 
of  ringing  a  peaT  of  bells,  so  as  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  permutations. 

change-wheel,  a. 

Alach. :  Change-wheels,  having  varying  num- 
bers of  cogs  at  the  same  pitch,  are  used  to 
connect  the  main  arbor  of  the  lathe  with  the 
feed-screw,  so  as  to  vary  the  relative  rates  of 
rotation  and  consequently  the  pitch  of  the 
screw  to  be  cut.  The  first  application  of 
change-wheels  to  a  lathe  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  a  fusee-cutting  lathe,  described  in  a 
work,  1741.  The  change-wheels  are  interme- 
diate, and  journaled  in  a  bracket,  which  per- 
mits them  to  be  brought  into  engagement 
with  the  rotative  and  feed  wheels  respectively. 

[SCREW-CUTTING          LATHE,         ENGINE-LATHE.) 

f  Change-seats,  the  King's  come:  A  game 
well  known  in  Lothian  aud  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  (Jamieson.) 

9hange-a-bfl'-I-ty,  *  9haunge-a-ble-te, 

*.  [Eng.  changeable;  -ity.]  The  quality  of 
being  changeable  or  subject  to  change  ;  change- 
ableness. 

"  Repenting  whanne  it  berlth  chaungeablete,  may 
not  be  in  God."—  Wycliffe:  1  King*  xv.  11. 

9hange  -a-ble,     *  9haunge'-a-ble,     a. 

[Eng.  change;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  changed. 

"  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantlet, 
ajid  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping-pius,  .  .  ."—/*». 
ill  22. 

2.  Liable  to  change,  fickle,  inconstant. 

"  This  worldis  life  that  chaungenMe  es." 

llampule,  1,471 

*3.  Having  the  quality  of  exhibiting  differ- 
ent appearances. 

"Now  the  taylor  make  thy  doublet  of  changrablt 
taffata;  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal"— Hhaketp.  t 
Twelfth  flight,  ii  4. 

^f  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  change- 
able, mutable,  variable,  inconstant,  fickle,  and 
versatile: — "Changeable  is  said  of  persons  or 
things  ;  mutable  is  said  of  things  only  :  human 
beings  are  changeable,  human  affairs  are  mut- 
able. Changeable  respects  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  mind  ;  variable,  the  state  of 
the  feelings  ;  inconstant,  the  affections  ;  fickle, 
the  inclinations  and  attachments  ;  versatile, 
the  application  of  the  talents.  A  changeable 
person  rejects  whtt  he  has  once  embraced  in 
order  to  take  up  something  new  ;  a  variable 
person  likes  and  dislikes  alternately  the  same 
thing ;  an  inconstant  person  likes  nothing 
long  ;  a  fickle  person  likes  many  things  suc- 
cessively or  at  the  same  time ;  a  versatile 
person  has  a  talent  for  whatever  lie  likes. 
.  .  .  Changeal>U,  variable,  inconstant,  and 
fickle,  as  applied  to  persons,  are  taken  in  the 
bad  sense ;  but  versatility  is  a  natural  gift,, 
which  may  be  employed  advantageously.'* 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  wlio,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  co  -  c.    ey = a.    qu  -  kw. 


chan  geableness— channel 
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T  Changeable  chant :  [CHANT.] 

Changeable  gauge-truck :  A  means  of  adjust- 
ing wheels  to  different  gauges  of  tracks  by 
making  the  wheels  adjustable  on  the  axis. 
(Knight.) 

9hange  -a-ble  ness,  *  9haunge  -a  ble- 
ncsse,  s.  [Eng.  changeable ;  -ness.] 

1.  Liability  to  change. 

"His  fift  head  was  lyke  a  leopardes  head  of  man? 
colours,  full  of  fycklenesse  and  chaungeableneue."— 
Bate :  Image,  pt  li. 

2.  Inconstancy,  fickleness. 

Change'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  changeable;  -y.] 
In  a  changeable  manner ;  inconsistently. 

yhanged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHANGE,  ».] 

change'-fal,    *  change  -full,   o.      [Eng. 
"change;  -fuUf).'] 

1.  Full  of,  or  liable  to,  change. 

"  So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hne. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew." 

Scott :  Marmion,  In  trod,  to  canto  T. 

2.  Fickle,  changeable. 

"He  is  very  changeful  and  abrupt"— C.  Bronti: 
Jane  Kyre,  ch  liii. 

change '-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  changeful;  -ly.} 
In  a  changeful  manner ;  uncertainly,  incon- 
sistently. (Dr.  Allen.) 

change' -fill -ness,  s.  [Eng.  changeful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  changeful;  in- 
consistency, inconstancy,  fickleness.  (Boswell.) 

Chan  gel,  s.    [Etyra.  unknown.] 

Bot. :  The  herb  Bugloss  (q.v.).    (Wright.) 

9hange  less,  *  9hange  les,  a.  [Eng. 
change,  and  less.]  Free  from  change,  un- 
changing. 

"  Then  shall  my  hand,  as  changelet*  as  my  mind. 
From  your  glad  eyes  a  kindly  welcome  find." 

Buckinghamshire :  A  Letter  from  Sea. 

change  ling,  *  fhanng-ling,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 

change,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Gen.  :  Anything  substituted  for  another. 

"  I  folded  the  writ  up  in  the  form  of  the  other, 
Subecrit/d  it,  gave  the  impression,  plac'd  it  safely. 
The  changeling  never  known." 

Shakeip.  :  Samlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Spec. :  A  child   substituted,   or  left  in 
exchange,  for  another.   [II.  1.] 

"  An  1  her  base  elfin  breed  there  for  thee  left : 
Such  men  do  changelings  call,  so  chang'd  by  fairies' 
theft"  Spenter :  Fairy  Queen. 

^  In  the  following  passage  the  child  taken, 
not  that  left  in  exchange,  appears  to  be 
meant 

"  She,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy  stol'n  from  au  Indian  king; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  channeling." 

Shaketp.  :  -Mids.  Sight' t  Dream,  ii.  L 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  fairies  being  popularly  supposed  to 
steal  beautiful   children,  and  leave   in   their 
places  ugly  and  stupid  ones,  the  word  soon 
passed  into  the  meaning  of  a  fool,  an  idiot,  or 
a  simpleton. 

"...  turning  the  babe  into  a  changeling  at  which 
the  mother  shuddered,  .  .  ." — Jlacaviay :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xx. 

2.  One  who  wavers  or  frequently  changes 
his  purpose  ;  a  waverer  or  fickle  person. 

"  Yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changMng  .  .    * 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  T. 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

L  Changed,  substituted. 

"  I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy." 

Shaketp. :  Mid.  Jf.  Dream,  U.  I 

2.  Fickle,  wavering,  changeable,  and  incon- 
stant of  purpose. 

"  Nay.  some  are  so  studiously  changeling  .  .  .  they 
esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two 
scarce  worth  the  keeping  "—Boyle :  Worki,  vol.  i.,  p.  ii 

f  9hang'-er,  *  9haung'-er,  s.  [Eng.  chang(e); 
-er.] 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  One  who  changes  or  alters  anything. 

"  Changer  of  all  things,  yet  immutable. 
Before  and  after  all.  the  first  and  last" 

Gilet  Fletcher :  Chritt't  Triumph,  ii.  40. 

(2)  One  who  is  given  to  change ;  a  fickle, 
inconstant  person. 

"  Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change  [in 
the  margin,  changers^"— Prmerbt,  xxiv.  n. 

2.  Spec. :  One  whose  business  is  to  change 
or  discount  money  ;  a  money-changer. 

"  He  tnrnede  npsidoun  the  boordi*  of  chaungerit." 
—Wycliffr:  St.  Matthea,  xxL  12. 


9hang-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CHANGE,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of   substituting  or 
giving  one  thing  in  exchange  for  another. 

"  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel 
concerning  redeeming  and  concerning  changing,  lot  to 
confirm  all  things,  .  .  ." — A'i<*A,  iv.  7. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  from  one  state  to  an- 
other ;  alteration,  change. 

changing  notes,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Passing  notes  or  discords  which 
occur  on  the  accented  parts  of  a  bar.  (Stainer 
<t  Barrett.) 

*  changing-piece, «.  One  who  is  fickle 
or  changeable. 

"  Go  give  that  changing-pieee." 

Shaketp. :  Tit.  Andron.,  i.  1 

*chank,s.    [CHANCRE.]    (A'ares.) 

"  An  angel-like  water  of  a  marvellous  virtue  against 
blearednens  of  the  eyes,  chankt,  and  burning  with 
&ie."—Lupton  :  Thoutand  Jfotabl*  Thingt. 

9hanks,  «.  pi.  [Ceylonese  (?),  from  Sansc. 
cankha.]  [CoNCH.]  ThesameasCHAXK-SHELLS 

(q.v.). 

chank-shells,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  in  the 
East  Indies  to  certain  varieties  of  the  shell 
Turbinella  pyrum,  fished  up  by  divers  in  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Ceylon, 
There  are  two  kinds,  payel  and  patty,  one  red 
and  the  other  white  ;  the  latter  is  of  little 
value.  These  shells  are  imported  into  India, 
where  they  are  sawn  into  rings  of  various 
sizes,  and  worn  on  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and 
toes  by  the  Hindoos.  A  third  species,  open- 
ing to  the  right,  is  rare,  and  very  highly  valued. 
The  demand  for  these  shells,  caused  by  the  reli- 
gious rites  of  the  Hindoos,  was  so  great  that 
60,000  rix-dollars  per  annum  were  received  by 
the  Government  for  the  right  of  fishing  for 
them.  Now  the  fishery  is  open  and  free  to  all. 

"The  natives,  in  addition  to  fishing  for  chunk  thellt 
In  the  sea,  dig  them  up  in  large  quantities  from  the 
soil  on  the  adjacent  shores."— Tennent :  Ceylon,  pt  i. 
ch  L 

9han-ler,  s.    [CHANDLER.]    (Scotch.) 

n  ri  a.nl  er-«»haft^t  S.    [CHANDLER-CHAFTS.] 

chan'-na,  s.  [It.  canna;  lint,  channe,  chane, 
from  Gr"  \awi\  (channe),  \a.imj  (chane)  •=.  a  sea- 
fish,  so  called  from  its  wide  mouth :  \aivia 
(chaino)  =  to  yawn,  to  gape.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  Seranus  cabrilla  of  Cuvier,  a 
European  fish,  resembling  the  Sea-perch. 

9han'-nel,  *  9han-el,  *  9han-elle,  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  canel,  chenal,  from  Lat.  canalis  = 
hollow.  Channel  and  canal  are  doublets.] 
[CANAL.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  hollow  bed  of  a  stream  of  water, 
especially  the  deepest  part,  where  the  main 
current  flows. 

"Canel  or  chanelle.    Canalii." — Prompt.  Pan. 

"The  sandbanks  and  the  shallows  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  form  one  of  the  worst  channel!  in  the  world,  .  .  ." 
—Timei,  Nov.  11,  1876. 

(2)  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  or  strait  running 
between  two  portions  of  land. 

"  As  if  a  channel  should  be  call'd  a  sea." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  17.,  ii.  1 

(3)  A  gutter  ;  a  kennel     [KENNEL.] 

"Oif  thair  be  ony  personn  that  has  ony  biggit  land, 

thame  furth  farther  than  four'  fute,  stoppamT  the 
channel  and  calsay."— Balfour:  Pract.,  pp.  S87-8. 

(4)  Gravel :  probably  from  being  taken  from 
the  channel  or  bed  of  a  river.    (Scotch.) 

"The  moorish  staple  of  the  fourth  branch— having 
only  sand  and  channel  below  it,  the  same  cannot 
reasonably  admit  of  any  diminution." — Maxwell :  SeL 
Trant.,  p.  109. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  hollow  or  cavity  formed  lengthwise. 

"  Complaint  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  hell. 
And  scalding  tears,  that  wore  a  channe!  where  they 
fell."  Dryden:  FaUct. 

(2)  The  means  or  medium  by  which  any- 
thing is  conveyed  or  transmitted ;  an  instru- 
ment or  means  of  communication. 

"You  seem  to  think  therhanne!  of  a  pamphlet  wore 
respectable  and  better  suited  to  the  dinnity  of  your 
cause,  than  that  of  a  newspaper."— Lelteri  of  Juniut. 

(3)  The  course,  line,  or  direction  taken  by  a 
thing. 

(4)  The  arteries  or  veins,  as  the  channels 
through  which  the  blood  passes. 


EL  Technically: 

1.  Archit. :  A  gutter  or  furrow  in  a  pillar; 


PART  OF  IONIC  CAPITAL. 
L  Abacus.        2.  Channels.        S.  Echinu*. 

bnt  the  channel  in  an  Ionic  capital  is  that 
part  which  lies  rather  hollow  under  the  abacus, 
and  open  upon  the  echinus. 

^  Channel  of  the  larmier:  A  channel  cut 
underneath  a  soffit,  coping-stone,  &c.,  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  which  drips  from  it  passing  to 
the  walls  of  the  building. 

Channel  of  the  volute :  The  spiral  channel  or 
sinking  on  its  face. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  neck  or  channel-bone. 


(2)  The  windpipe.    (Wright.) 

3.  Veterinary  :  The  hollow  between  the  two 
nether  jaw-bones   of  the   horse   where   the 
tongue  is  lodged. 

4.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  flat  ledge  of  wood  or  iron  projecting 
outward  from  the  ship's  side,  for  spreading 
the  shrouds  or  standing  rigging  at  each  side 
of  the  masts,  and  protecting  the  chain-plates. 
The  channels  are  at  the  level  of  the  deck- 
beams.    [CHAIN- WALE.] 

(2)  The  rope-track  in  a  tackle-block. 

5.  Boot-making:  The  cut  in  the  sole  of  a 
boot  to  hold  the  thread  and  allow  the  stitches 
to  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  sole.  (Knight.) 

6.  Masonry:  A  long  groove  cut  in  a  stone 
on  a  line  where  it  is  to  be  split. 

7.  Mining :  An  air  conduit  or  pipe,  to  con- 
duct air  into  a  mine. 

8.  Founding :  A  trough  to  conduct  melted 
metal  to  the  pig-bed  or  mould.    (KnigM.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

channel-bill,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  cuckoo,  Scythrops  Npvce  Hoi* 
landire.  It  is  found,  as  its  scientific  name 
implies,  in  Australia. 

channel-board,  s.    The  same  as  CHAN- 
NEL,  A.,  II.  4  (O.- 
channel-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  bolt  which  passes  through 
all  the  planks  and  connects  the  channel  to 
the  side. 

*  channel-bone,  s.  The  collar-bone. 
[CANAL-BONE.] 

"  The  dart  fell  through  his  channel-bone.'' 

Chapman  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  bk.  xviL 

channel-iron,  s. 

1.  A  form  of  angle-iron  having  a  web  with 
two  flanges  extending  only  on  one  side  of  the 
web. 

2.  Building:  A  brace  or  hook  to  support 
the  guttering. 

channel-leaved,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  leaves  so  folded  together  aa  to 
form  a  channel. 

channel-plates,  s.pl. 

Kaut.:  [CHAIN-PLATES.] 

channel-stone,  channel-stane,  s. 

1.  In  Eng. :  The  curb-stone  of  a  path. 

2.  In  Scot. :  The  name  given  to  the  stone 
used  in  the  game  of  curling. 

"  The  vig'rous  youth, 

In  bold  contention  met.  the  ch-titnelttaiu, 
The  bracing  engine  of  a  Scottish  arm, 
To  shoot  wf  might  and  skilL" 

Davidson :  Sealant,  p.  UK. 

channel-wales,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  Strakea  worked  between  the  grin- 
deck  and  the  upper-deck  ports  of  large  sl.ips. 
Also  the  outside  plank  wliicX  receives  tha 
bolts  of  the  chain-plates.  The  wall-plank  ex- 
tends fore  and  aft  to  support  the  channels. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing; 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  —  shus.  .  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  fcel,  del. 
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Chan  nel,  v.t.    [CHANNEL,  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  or  wear  into  channels. 

"  No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields." 
Shaketp. :  1  Ben.  I V..  1. 1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  tracts  over ;  to  cause  to 
appear  worn  and  hollowed  ;  to  run  in  streams 
over. 

-  Oh,  sorrowful  and  sad  1  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks-«  Nlobe  appears  ! " 

Cottper :  Truth,  174. 

chan  neled.  chan'-nelled,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
(CHANNEL,  v.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Worn  into  channels. 

"The  body  of  this  column  Is  perpetually chann 
Ilk*  a  thick  plaited  gown."—  Wotton :  Architects 

H.  Technically : 

L  Arch. :  Grooved,  fluted,  voluted. 

"Sometimes    likewise,     but    rarely    channeled."— 
Reliyuia  Wottoniance,  p.  24. 

2.  Hot. :  The  equivalent  of  the  Latin  canicu- 
latux,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  stem,  leaf,  or 
petiole  which  is  hollowed  above  with  a  deep 
longitudinal  groove  and  convex  beneath. 

,chan  nel  ing.  chan'-nel-ling,  pr.  par., 
a.,  *  s.  [CHANNEL,  ».] 

A.  4  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  ad'i. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  wearing  into  a 
channel. 

2.  A  channel  or  gutter  at  the  side  of  the 
road ;  a  kenneL 

IL  Arch.  :  Perpendicular  channels,  or  cavi- 
ties, cut  along  the  shaft  of  a  column  or 
pilaster. 

channeling  machine,  s. 

1.  Boot-making :  A  machine  for  cutting  the 
Channels  in  hoot-soles,  to  allow  the  thread  to 
bury  itself  in  the  leather  and  be  protected 
from  immediate  wear.     It  consists  of  a  knife, 
which  makes  an  oblique  cut  in  the  sole,  to 
a  gauged  depth  and  regulated  as  to  distance 
from  the  sole-edge  by  a  guide. 

2.  Stone-working:  A  machine  having  a  series 
of  jumpers  or  chisels  which  make  a  groove 
across  the  face  of  a  block  in  the  quarry,  or 
detached.     It  has  a  gang  of  cutters  operated 
by  direct-acting  steam-cylinder.    The  cutters 
have  direct  motion  from  the   piston.      The 
valve  is  reversed  at  the  blow  of  the  cutters  ; 
or,   in  case  of  no  blow  being  given,  it  is  re- 
versed before  the  cylinder-bottom  is  touched 
by  the  piston.    The  cutter-bar  is  adjustable 
on  the   cylinder-bar,    to  suit  the  depth   of 
groove-cut.    The  whole  mechanism  is  mounted 
on  vertically  adjustable  rollers,  and  the  feed- 
device  is  operated  from  the  cross-head. 

chann  cling -tool,  t.  A  tool  used  for 
cutting  a  channel  near  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
leather,  so  as  to  hide  the  sewing.  Used  in 
making  round  work,  such  as  running  reins, 
whips  ;  also  in  sinking  grooves  in  shoe-soles, 
to  hide  the  stitching.  The  cutter  is  adjustable 
on  the  shank,  for  penetration,  and  the  guide 
at  the  end  to  gauge  the  distance  of  the  channel 
from  the  edge  of  the  leather.  (Knight.) 

•  9han  nel  lize,  v.t.    [Eng.   channel;  -ize.] 
To  hold  or  carry  as  in  a  channel. 

"  His  values  tint  nerues  that  eft  innellize  his  blood." 

—  Hi'-,,    :  n..y  Itoode,  p.  20. 

ch'in'-nel-ly,  a.  [CHANNEL,  ».,  A.  I.,  1  (4).] 
Gravelly  ;  full  of  gravel. 

"  The  soil  being  light,  sandy,  and  cKannelly,  is  much 
overrun  with  broom."— Uaxaell :  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  91. 

Chan'  nel£,  s.  pi.    [CHAIN-WALES.] 

ch&n'-ner.  ».  [CHANNEL,  «.,  A.,  I.  1  (4).] 
Gravel.  (Often  channers,  synon.  with  channel  !) 

chan'-uer,  v  .i.  [A  dialectal  form  ;  cf.  chanter, 
v.)  To  fret,  to  grumble,  to  be  discontented, 
to  complain. 

"  What  sights,  man,  what  fright*,  man. 
Are  pedlars  doom'd  to  thole, 
channerin1  and  daunerin* 
sarch  for  cole ! " 
A.    WUton  :  Poemi,  1790,  p.  135. 

chan'-ner-y,  a.    [CHANNKLLY.]    Gravelly. 

*  Cha-nos,  a.     [Lat.   canus—  white,   hoary, 
gray.]    Gray,  hoary.    (Scotch.) 

"  Apoun  his  chin  felll  chanoi  harls  gray.* 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  178,  44. 

•Chan  oun,  *  cJian  oune,  s.    [CANON.] 

"This  chinmtn  sayde,  ' Freend.  ye  doon  amys ; 

This  is  not  couched  as  it  oughte  be.' " 
Chaucer:  The  Chanou.net  I'emannet  Tale,  L  13109-10. 
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*  9han'-ry,  *  9han'-ner-y,  s.  &  a.  [Corrup- 
tion of  c^anonry,  or  canonry.]  A  chantry. 

*  chanry-kirk.   *  channery  kirk,  s. 

The  church  or  chapel  attached  to  a  chantry. 

"The  bishop  of  Ross— used  the  service-book  peace- 
ably within  the  chanrn  kirk  of  Ross  each  sabbath  day 
by  the  space  of  two  years."— SpoMing,  i.  64. 

phan  -son,  s.  [Fr.  chanson,  canson  ;  Sp.  can- 
cion ;  I  till,  canzone ;  from  Lat.  cantio  =  a 
song,  cano  =  to  sing.]  A  song,  a  ballad. 

"...  little  chantont  or  love-verses."— Beamet : 
Camp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  ch. 
iiL,  p.  222. 

chansons  de  geste,  s.  pi.  The  ro- 
mances of  the  middle  ages,  sung  or  recited  by 
wandering  minstrels.  Their  number  in  French 
is  very  large  ;  in  English  they  are  not  so  nu- 
merous, and  most  of  them  are  translations  of 
a  French  original. 

chan-son-net'te,  s.  [Fr. ,  a  dimin  of  chanson 
=  a  song.]  A  little  song  or  ballad. 

9hant  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Cant  and  chant  were  origin- 
ally the  same  word.    (Trench:  On  the  Study  of 
Words,  137.)]     [CANT.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  sing ;  to  utter  in  a  melodious  voice. 

"The  swan  who  chantt  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own 
death."— Shaketp.  :  King  John,  v.  1. 

2.  To  enchant. 

"  lie  had  chantid  me." 

Chaucer :  Wife  of  Bath,  ProL  575. 

8.  To  celebrate  in  song. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  To  sing   in   chants,  as  in  a  cathedral 
service. 

2.  To  intone  a  church  service. 
B.  Intransitive: 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  sing,  make  melody. 

"  That  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  Invent  to 
themselves  instruments  of  music."— Ainoi  vL  6. 
"  Or  nymph  or  goddess,  chanting  to  the  loom." 

Pope :  Uomer't  Odyssey,  bk.  xl.,  $00. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music :  To  sing  in  chants. 

"  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend  ! 
With  pious  fools  go  chunt  and  pray." 

Scott .-  The  Chase,  12. 

2.  Hunt. :  To  go  in  full  cry,  said  of  hounds. 

1 9hant  (2),  v.t.  [Probably  of  the  same  origin 
as  chant  (1),  v.,  and  connected  with  cant 
(q.v.).]  To  sell  horses  fraudulently  by  con- 
cealing their  faults,  or  making  them  up. 
[CHANTER,  s.] 

"...  was  here  this  morning  chanting  horses  with 
"em."— Thackeray  :  Virginitmt,  ch.  i 

Chant,  S.     [Fr.  i-linnt ;  Lat.  cantus.] 
L  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

•  1.  Lit. :  A  song,  a  melody. 

"  A  pleasant  grove, 

With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  load." 
Milton :  1'aradtie  Regained,  ii.  28». 

2.  Fig.  :  Twang.    [CANT.  ] 

"  His  strange  face,  his  strange  chant,  his  immovable 
hat,  and  his  leather  breeches,  were  known  all  over  the 
country."— Macnulay :  Bintory  of  England,  ch.  xvlL 

II.  Church  Music  :  A  species  of  melody  used 
in  cathedrals  and  churches,  between  an  air 
and  a  recitative,  to  which  the  psalms  of  the 
day,  the  canticles,  &c.,  are  sung.  [GREGO- 
RIAN.] 

"  I  have  now  taken  notice  of  every  musical  part  of 
our  cathedral  service,  except  that  of  the  unaccom- 
panied chant  used  in  the  verses  and  responses."— 
Mourn :  Euay  on  Church  Mulick,  p.  154. 

Changeable  Chant :  A  single  or  double  chant 
which  can  be  sung  either  in  the  major  or 
minor  mode  without  other  alteration  than  the 
substitution  of  the  minor  third  and  sixth  of 
the  scale  for  those  of  the  corresponding  major. 
(Stainer  and  Barrett.) 

*  9hant  a  ble,  *  fhaunt'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng. 
chant,  and  able.]    Capable  or  worthy  of  being 
celebrated  in  song. 

"Chauntable  weren  to  me  thl  losteflyngus."—  Wye- 
life:  Ptalm cxviii.  54, 

chan  tant  (tant  as  tan),  s.  [Fr.  pr.  par. 
of  chanter  =  to  sing,  from  Lat.  canto.]  In- 
strumental music  informed  in  a  smooth, 
melodious,  and  singing  style. 

t  chan-ta-relle',  s.    [CHANTERELLE  (2).] 
9hant'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHANT,  v.] 

*  9hante  -  mcnt.    *  9haunt  e  -  mcnt,   s. 


[Fr.  enchantement,  from  Lat.  incantamentuin.\ 
[ENCHANTMENT.]  Enchantment,  magic. 

"  Merlyn  with  ys  chauntement  and  myd  ys 
quoyntyse.         Jtooert  of  Gloucester,  p.  149. 

Chante  pleure ,  *  chante  plure,  s.    [Fr. 

chantepleure  =  an  outlet  for  water  in  a  wall,  a 
gullyhole  or  waterspout.  Possibly  derived 
from  chante  et  pleure,  with  reference  to  the 
change  from  gay  to  grave  sounds  made  by 
running  water ;  or  from  the  facetiously-faced 
gurgoyles  in  old  churches,  which  in  a' jocose 
age  might  be  said  to  be  merry  at  one  time,  but 
to  weep  if  a  storm  made  water  flow  freely  from 
them.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  The  burden  of  a  song,  in 
which  the  singer  sings  merrily  and  weeps  suc- 
cessively. 

" The  chtintfftlHre 

Now  to  synge  and  sodayuely  to  wepe.*  , 

Lydfate  :  Book  of  Troy,  IL  1 

2.  Arch.  :  An  outlet  made  in  the  wall  of  a 
building  which  stands  near  a  running  stream, 
in  order  to  let  the  water  that  overflows  pass 
freely  in  and  out  of  the  place. 

chant'  -  er  (1),  Chanter,  "  9han  teor, 
*  9han-tour,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  chanteor, 
chantur  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cantador ;  Ital.  cantatore, 
from  Lat.  cantator  =  a  singer  ;  canto  =  to  sing.] 

A.  .-I  .s  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  singer,  a  musician,  a  minstrel. 

"In  his  tyme  was  Linus  of  Thebe  in  Egipt,  thegrets) 
ehantour."— Trevita,  IL  849. 

*  2.  An  enchanter,  a  magician. 

"  An  chanteor  Edwyiie  adde of  Spayue  wyth  h y in  tho." 
Robert  of  Qlouceiter,  p.  243. 

3.  A  member  of  a  choir,  a  chorister. 

"  I  haue  gotten  (sayth  he)  ye  great  chaunter,  anil  • 
good  quere  man  to  answere  hym."  —  Bale:  Enaliih, 
Votarift,  pt.  11. 

*  4.  The  priest  of  a  chapel  or  chantry. 

"A  certain  revenue  sufficient  for  a  chanter  to  one 
chapel."— Awbrey:  Berkshire,  iii.  24. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Church  Music :  The  cantor  or  chief  singer 
of  the  choir;  the  precentor.    [CANTOR.] 

"  He  ordered  many  of  them  to  be  sung  by  the  rector 
chori  or  chanter,  and  the  quier  or  quoir  alternately."— 
Warton :  Hitt.  Eng.  Poetry,  111.  183. 

2.  The  drone  of  a  bagpipe. 

"  See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  aurt  sweep 
The  furrowed  bosom  of  the  deep." 

Scot':  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  11.  IS. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  chanting  or  the 
precentor  of  a  choir. 

"The  chanter  chorister  Is  to  begin  '  De  Sancta  Maria,* 
Ac."— Gregory :  On  the  ChUd-Bithop,  Potthima,  p.  115. 

9hant'-er  (2),  s.  [CHANT  (2),  «.]  A  fraudulent 
dealer  in  horses  ;  a  horse-coper.  (Slang.) 

9hant'-er,  v.i.  [Cf.  CHANT  (1),  but  possibly 
of  imitative  origin.]  To  mutter. 

chari  ter-elle'  (1),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Ital.  canto- 
.     rella  =  a  treble  string.] 
Music: 

1.  The  first  or  highest  string  upon  instru- 
ments played  with  a  bow.    The  E  string  of 
the  violin,  and  the  A  of  the  viola  and  violon- 
cello. 

2.  The  highest  string  of  a  guitar  or  lute. 

chan  te  rclle   (2),    t  chan'-ta-relle.  ». 

[From  Mod.  Lat.  cantharellus,  dim.  from  Lat. 
cantharus  =  a  drinking  vessel.] 
Bot.:  An  edible  fungus,  Cantharellus  cibariu*. 

*  9hant'-er-ess,  s.    [CHANTRESS.] 

*  9han'-ter-Je  (1),  *.    [CHANTRY.] 

*  chan  tcr  ie  (2),  *  chaun-ter-y,  *.  [O.  F. 

chanterie.]    Incantatation,  enchantment. 

"  How  that  lady  bryirht 
To  a  warm  was  dyght 
Thurugh  kraft  of  chaunterjie." 

Lybeaut  Ditconia,  2,054. 

*  9hanf  er  ship,   s.     [Eng.  chanter;  ship.} 
The  office  or  position  of  a  chanter. 


9han  ti  clcer,  chant  y  clear, "  9haiin- 
tc  cleer,  s.  [Fr.  chant  =  a  song ;  chanter  = 
to  sing  ;  and  dair  =  clear :  hence,  the  clear 
or  shrill  singer.  "  The  name  of  the  cock  in 
the  famous  beast  epic  of  the  middle  ages  called 
Reineke  Fuchs."  (Trench.)] 


(ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     w,  ce  =  e ;  cy     a.    qu  =  iiw. 
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1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cock. 

"  A  shepherd  Bitting  on  a  bank 
Like  chanty-clear  he  crowed  crank 
And  pipd  full  uienily." 

Drayton,  Eel  4. 

"Where  Chanticleer  amidst  his  harem  sleeps 
lu  unsuspecting  pomp.  ' 

Covper:  Tai*.  IT.  447. 

2.  Tchthy.  :   A  name  given  to  the  Dragonet 
(Frith  of  Forth). 

"  Callionymos  Lyra,  Dragonet;  Chanticleer,  or 
Gowdie,"—  A'eilt  :  Liu  of  Fithet,  p.  4. 

chant  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CHANT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr  par.  :  lu  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 
L  Singing. 

2.  Pert,  loquacious.    (Scotch.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  singing,  especially  in 
cathedral  music. 

t  (2)  The  act  or  business  of  fraudulent  deal- 
Ing  in  horses  ;  horse-coping.  (Slang.) 

2.  Hunting  :  The  voice  of  hounds  in  full  cry. 

Chant  -late,  s.     [Fr.  chanlate,  chanlatte,  from 
champ  =  a  side,  and  latte  =  a  lath.] 

Carp.  :  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  near  the 
ends  of  the  rafters,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
wall,  to  support  two  or  three  rows  of  tiles,  so 
placed  as  to  hinder  the  rain-water  froln  trick- 
ling down  the  sides  of  the  walls. 

t9hant  ress,  '9hant  er  ess,  *9haunt- 
ress,  s.    [O.  Fr.  chanteresse,  fein.  of  chanteur 
=  a  singer.] 
L  Lit.  :  A  female  singer. 

"  If  she  is  delighted  with  the  chants,  Honeyman  is 
delighted  with  the  cha.ntreu.~-  Thackeray  :  Seucomet, 
I.  217. 

2.  Fig.  :  Applied  to  a  bird,  a  songstress. 

"  Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Host  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chantrett  of  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song." 

Milton  :  II  Penteroto. 

chant  ry,  *  chan-ter-ie,    *chaun-ter- 

ye,  s.  &  o.    [O.  Fr.  chanterie,  from  chanter; 
Lat.  canto  =  to  sing.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  church  or  chapel  endowed  for  the 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  priests,  for  the 
purpose  of  singing  daily  masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  endowers,  and  such  others  as  they  may 
appoint. 

*  2.  An  endowment  for  the  performance  of 
masses  for  the  soul  of  the  donor,  or  others. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  chantry  ; 
supported  by  an  endowment. 

chantry-priest,  s.  A  priest  employed 
at  a  chantry  to  sing  masses  for  the  speedy 
delivery  of  the  "pious  founder's"  soul  from 
purgatory. 

"...  he  added  ten  pounds  a  year  to  the  salary  of 
the  chantry  jiriett  of  *  our  lady  chapel.'  "  —  J.  H.  Jette  : 
Memoir*  of  King  Richard  III.,  ch.  vi. 


[Gr.  x"°*  (chaos)  =  chaos  ; 
Aovos  (logos)  =  a  discourse  :  Aeyw  (lego)  =  to 
tell]  A  treatise  on  chaos.  (Crabb.) 

Cha'-6-man-9y,  s.  [From  Gr.  x<»°*  (chaos)  =. 
(I)  chaos,  (2)  infinite  space,  (3)  infinite  time, 
(4)  by  Paracelsus,  the  atmosphere,  and  fiairei'a 
(manfeiu)  =  divination.]  Divination  by  means 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Cha  6s,  s.     [Gr.  x«°*  (chaos)  =  empty  space, 
yawning  wide:   x^"**  (chaino)=  to  gape,  to 
yawn  ;  Lat  chaos.] 
L  Literally  : 

*  1.  A  yawning,  empty  space. 
"  And  look  what  other  thing  soever  besides  cometh 
within  the   chaot  of  this   monster's  mouth,  .  .  ."  — 
Hollattd  :  Plutarch'  t  Moralt,  p.  9T.i. 

"  Betweene  us  and  you  there  is  fixed  a  great  chaot.~— 
Lute  xvi.  26  (IMS). 

2.  The  mass  of  matter  in  confusion,  before 
It  was  divided  by  the  creation  and  arranged 
according  to  its  proper  classes  and  elements  ; 
the  state  of  creation  while  still  "without  form 
and  void." 

"  That  shepherd  who  first  tanght  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Kose  out  of  chaot.'  Milton  :P.L.,  i,  10. 

IL  Figuratively: 
1.  Confusion. 

"  It  was.  he  said,  a  chaot,  such  as  he  had  read  of  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  "  —  Macaulay  :  flitt.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 


2.  A  confused,  mixed  mass,  without  order 
or  regularity. 

"...  a  chant  of  bogs,  thickets,  and  precipices,  .  .  ." 
—Maaiulay:  II at.  Kng..  ch.  xii. 

t  chaos-flood,  s.  A  deluge  of  disorder 
and  conlusion.  (Carlyle :  Sart.  Resart.,  p.  161.) 

t  chaos-founded, «.  Founded  or  formed 
in  contusion. 

"  Oome,  Anah !  quit  this  chaot-founded  prison." 
Byron :  Heaven  and  Earth,  pt.  i.,  j  8. 

cha-ot  -ic,  *  cha-ot'-ick,  a.    [CHAOS.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  state  of  chaos  ;  like  chaos. 

"  When  the  terraqueous  globe  was  in  a  chaotick 
state,  .  .  ."—Derham. 

2.  Fig.  :  In  a  state  of  confusion  and  dis- 
order. 

"  These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds." 

Wordtvorth :  Excurtion,  bk,  IT. 

t  cha-6t -ic-al,    a.       [Eng.    chaotic;    -al.] 
Chaotic. 

t  cha-oV-ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  chaotical;  -ly.] 
In  a  chaotic  or  wUdly  confused  manner. 

"...  where  kings  and  beggars,  and  angels  and  de- 
mons, and  stars  ana  street-sweepings,  were  chaotically 
whirled,  in  which  only  children  could  take  interest." — 
Carlyle :  Sartor  Retort  at,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

chap  (1),  *  chap-pen,  *  chop-pen,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Essentially  the  same  as  CHOP  (q.v.).J 
I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  crack  or  open  in  chinks  and 
slits. 

"  Neither  summer's  blaze  can  scorch,  nor  winter's 
blast  chap  her  fair  face." — Lilly :  Endymion,  L  L 

2.  To  strike. 

3.  To  bruise,  to  beat,  to  break. 

"  With  chapped  kail  butter'd  fu'  weel." 

Herd :  Coll.,  it  79. 

1  To  chap  hands :  To  strike  or  join  hands. 

"  Syn  Lindy  has  wi'  Bydby  chapped  hamls, 
They's  hae  their  gear  again  at  your  command." 
Sou :  Be/more  (first  ed.),  p.  130. 

To  chap  out :  To  call  out  by  a  tap  on  a  pane 
of  the  window. 

"  Chappin  out  is  the  .phrase  used  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  to  denote  the  slight  tirl  on  the  lozen,  or  tap 
at  the  window,  given  by  the  nocturnal  wooer  to  his 
mistress."— Blackw.  Mag.  (1818),  p.  53L 

IL  Intransitive : 

1 1.  To  crack,  to  open  in  chinks  or  slits. 

2.  To  strike. 

\  To  chap  at  a  door :  To  knock,  to  rap. 

"  The  doors  were  closed,  and  put  to ; 
The  lady  chapped,  and  made  undo." 

Sir  Egeir,  p.  n. 

To  chap  yont :  To  get  out  of  the  way,  equiva- 
lent to  chop  about,  as  applied  to  the  shifting 
of  the  wind. 

"  Sae  chap  ye  yont,  ye  filthy  dud, 
An'  crib  some  docker's  chuckle  brood." 

Tarrat :  Poemt ;  To  My  Auld  Hat,  p.  88. 

chap  (2),  *  chappe,  chaup,  v.    [CHEAP,  v. 
CHOP  (2),  v.] 

1.  To  barter,  to  exchange. 

"...  io  chappe:  Mercari,  nundinari,  negociari"— 
Cathol.  A  njlicum. 

2.  To  fix  upon  any  person  or  thing  by  selec- 
tion ;  a  term  frequently  used,  especially  among 
children,  when  one  wishes  to  prevent  another 
from  claiming  what  he  has  chosen.    Hence 
the  phrase — "  Chap  ye,  chuse  ye." 

s  uiony  yonnker 
and  hoof  of  yours  may  k 

Kou  :  IJelenore,  p.  124. 

3.  Suddenly  to  embrace  a  proposal  made  in 
order  to  a  bargain  ;  to  hold  one  at  the  terms 
mentioned. 

"  And  beUy-flaught  o'er  the  bed  lap  she. 

And  claucht  Hab  wi'  might  and  main  : 
1  Hech,  husto  ! '  quo'  Habbie,  '  I  chaps  ye ; 
I  tbocht  whare  your  tantrums  wad  en'.'  " 

Jamieton  :  Popular  Ball.,  L  299. 

4.  Applied  to  the  striking  of  a  clock. 

"...  it  bad,  as  his  guide  assured  him,  just  'chap/at 
eight  upon  the  Tron.  "—Scott ;  Guy  Mannering,  ch. 
xxx  vi. 

9hap  (1),  9haup,  s.    [CHAP  0),  v.] 

1.  A  chink,  a  cleft. 

"  What  moisture  the  heat  of  the  snmmer  sucks  out 
of  the  earth,  it  is  repaid  in  the  rains  of  the  next  win- 
ter ;  and  what  chapi  are  made  in  it  are  filled  up  again." 
—Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

"  The  town-sntor  like  Lowrie  lap 

Three  fit  at  ilka  stend : 
He  did  na  miss  the  ha'  a  chap." 
Skinner :  Mite.  Poet.  ;  Chrittmat  Ba'ing,  p.  ISA. 

3.  A  tap  or  rap. 

"  Lie  still,  ye  skrae. 
There's  Water- Kelpie's  chap." 

Minttrtlty,  Border,  ill.  «S. 

Chap-mill,  s.    Clappers.    (Scotch.) 


chap  (2),  9hop,  s.  [CHAFT,  CHOPS.]  The  jaw. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  the  singular. 

"Then,  world,  thoti  hast  a  pair  of  chapt,  no  more : 

And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  tbou  k**t* 

Shakeip. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  s. 

chap  (3),  s.     [A  curtailed  form  of  chapman 
(q.v.).J 
*  1.  A  buyer ;  a  customer. 

2.  A  shop. 

"Truth  followed  Vanity  and  bled  him, 
When  he  was  in  the  Taylor's  chap" 

Matty  t  Truth't  Travel!,  Penaeeaik.  p.  M. 

3.  A  rate,  an  established  price.    (Scotch.) 

4.  A  colloquial  term  for  a  person  ;  a  fellow. 

".  .  .  telling  twenty  daily  lees  to  a  wheen  idle  chapt 
and  queans,  .  .  .  " — Scott.'  BriJe  of  Lammermoor, 
eh.  xxvi. 

If  Chap  and  choice  :  Great  variety. 
"  Spare  no  pains  nor  care ; 

For  chap  and  choice  of  suits  ye  hae  them  there.' 
Ron :  Helenore,  p.  114. 

9hap-ar-aT,  chap-ar  raL,  s.  [Sp.,  from 
chaparra,  chaparro  =  an  evergreen  oak  of 
Iberian  origin ;  an  abbreviation  of  Basque 
achaparra,  from  acha,  atza,  for  oitza  —  a  rock, 
a  stone  ;  abarra  =  an  evergreen  oak.  (Mahn.)] 

1.  A  thicket  of  low  evergreen  oaks. 

2.  Thick   bramble-bushes   entangled  with 
thorny  shrubs  in  clumps. 

"  Among  the  characteristic  forms  of  vegetation  [in 
the  prairie  botanical  region  of  North  AmericM  are  the 
Mimoseae,  especially  the  genus  Prosopis,  which  forms 
by  itself  the  feature  in  the  landscape  known  as  'mes- 
quit,'  while  associated  with  other  thorny  shrrbs,  it 
constitutes  the  chaparalt."—  Thome:  Botany  (tnuisL 
by  Bennett)  ed.  1879.  pp.  448,  449. 

chaparal cock,  s. 

Ornith. :  Geococcyx  califomianus,  the  ground 
cuckoo,  or  road-runner,  common  in  the  south- 
western states  of  the  American  Union. 

Chap'-book,  s.  [Eng.  chap  (2),  v.,  and  book.] 
A  book  carried  about  by  hawkers  for  sale ; 
hence,  any  small  book. 

*  chape,  s.  [Fr.  chape  =  a  cope,  a  cover,  a 
sheath.] 

1.  The  catch  or  piece  by  which  an  object  is 
attached,— to  a  belt,  for  instance ;  as  the  piece 
of  leather  known  specifically  as  the  frog,  to 
which  a  bayonet-scabbard  is  attached,  and 
which  slides  on  the  belt ;  or  a  piece  used  to 
fasten  a  buckle  to  a  strap  or  other  piece  of 
leather. 

"This  is  Monsieur  Parolles,  that  had  the  whole 
theory  of  the  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the 
practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger."— Shaketp. :  Attl 
Wett  that  Endt  Well,  i  v.  S. 

"  Chape  of  a  schethe.    Sptrujo."-  Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  A  plate  on  the  back  of  a  buckle,  or  the 
bar  of  a  buckle,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  a 
belt. 

3.  The  hook  of  a  scabbard. 

4.  The  plate  at  the  point  of  a  scabbard  ;  the 
tip. 

5.  The  tip  of  a  fox's  tail. 

*9hape,  v.t.  [CHAPE,  s.]  To  provide  with  a 
chape  or  sheath. 


chap-eau  (eau  as  o\  s.  [Fr.  chapeau ;  O.  Fr. 
chapel ;  Ital.  cappello  —  a  hat,  from  Lat  caput 
=  a  head.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hat,  or  covering  for  the 
head. 

"On  his  hedde  a  chapeau  Hontabin  with  a  rich 
coronall.  the  fold  of  the  chapeau  was  lined  with  crim- 
sen  satten."— Graf  ton:  Henry  rill.,  an.  S. 

2.  Her. :  A  cap  of  state,  borne  by  a  duke. 

chapeau  bras,  s.  [Contract  from  Fr. , 
chapeau  tie  bras  =  hat  for  the  arm.)  A  cap  or 
hat  which  can  be  flattened  and  carried  under 
the  arm. 

'  chaped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHAPE,  v.)  Fur- 
nished with  a  sheath  or  chape. 

chap '-el,  *chap-ele,  chap  elle,  *schap- 
elle,  s.    [O.  Fr.  chapelt,  capele  ;  Fr.  cha^lle  ;' 
Port,  capella;  Sp.  capilla;  Ital.  cappclla;  all 
from  Low  Lat.  capeUa  =  a  chapel ;  originally  a 
sanctuary  in  which  the  cappa  or  cope  cf  St. 
Martin  was  preserved  ;  then  any  sanctuary; 
from  Low  Lat  cappa  =  a  cope.    (Skeat.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  subordinate  or  lesser  church  or  place 
of  worship. 
"  Upon  that  mounUyne  is  the  chapeOf  of  Helye." 

Maundemlle,  p.  ffl 


boil,  boy:  pout,  ]o%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     pri  -.  f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shao.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  deL 
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chapel— chapl  aln 


"if  to  do  were  as  oasy  as  to  know  what  were  good 
to  do.  chapelt  had  been  churches.  .  .  ."—Shaketp.  : 
Merchant  of  fenice,  L  i 

2.  A  recess  in  the  aisle  of  a  church  used  for 
public  worship,  aud  generally  devoted  to  the 
name  of  some  saint.    [LADY-CHAPEL.] 

3.  A  place  of  worship,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a  church  ;  a  private  church. 


"  My  doubt  la  founded  upon  the  varying  tenon  of 
uded    chapelt   as   to  privileges  of 

."—  De     utncy:    Work*  (ed. 
(Note),  p. 


these  secluded    chapelt   as   to  privileges  of  marrying 
or  burying."—  De  Qutncy:    Work*  (ed.  1863).   vol.  ii. 


4.  A  place  of  worship  used  by  dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church  of  England  ;  a 
meeting-house,  a  conventicle. 

*5.  A  choir  or  orchestra  attached  to  the 
court  of  a  prince  or  nobleman. 

IL  Printing: 

*  1.  A  printing-office,  a  printer's  workshop  ; 
said  to  derive  the  name  from  Caxton's  first 
printing-press  having  been  set  up  in  the  al- 
monry  of  Westminster   Abbey.      [CAXTON.] 
This,  however,  is  very  doubtful. 

2.  An  association  or  meeting  of  the  journey- 
men in  a  printing-office  for  settling  disputes 
as  to  prices  of  work,  maintaining  discipline, 
&c.  It  is  presided  ever  by  a  father,  who  is 
elected  annually. 

"The  club  of  a  printing-house  always  has  been 
termed  a  chapeL"—augh  Miller  :  School*  and  School- 
mattfrt,  p.  341. 

If  To  hold  a  chapel  :  To  meet  together  "Tor 
settling  disputed  questions  and  maintaining 
order  in  a  printing-office. 

chapel  of  case,  --. 

1.  Lit.:  A  subordinate  church  in  a  parish,  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  mother  or  parish  church, 
when  the  population  is  too  large  for  the  latter. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  nursery,  a  feeding-place. 

"Sedburgh.  for  many  years,  was  a  sort  of  nursery  or 
rural  chapel-of-eate  to  Cambridge."—  DeQuincy  :  Worla 
(nd.  1863).  voL  ii.,  pp.  113-14. 

chapel  royal,   . 

1  1.  A  body  of  clergy  and  lay  clerks  minis- 
tering at  the  court  of  a  Christian  monarch. 

2.  The  places  of  worship  in  which  the  per- 
sons described  under  No.  1  officiate.    There 
are  several  such  in  England,  as  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  the  Savoy  Chapel,  and  at  Windsor. 
(Groves.) 

fhap'-el,  v.t.    [CHAPEL,  v.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  deposit  or  inter  in  a 
chapel. 

"Give  us  the  bones 
Of  oar  dead  kings,  that  we  may  chapel  them." 

Skaketp.  t  Flet.  :  JVo  ffoble  Kintmen. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  bring  a  ship  round  in  a  light 
breeze,  when  she  is  close-hauled,  without 
bracing  the  head-yards,  so  that  she  will  lie 
the  same  way  that  she  did  before.  This  is 
commonly  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of 
the  steersman  or  by  a  sudden  change  of  wind. 
(Smyth..) 

»  9hape'-less,   a.      [Mid.  Eng.  chape;  -less.] 
Wanting  or  without  a  chape. 

"  An  old  rusty  sword,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chajx-- 
l*u,  with  two  broken  points."—  Shake  t  p.  :  Taming  of 
the  Shrne,  iii.  2. 

chape  let,    chip  let,    cha  pellet,  *. 
'  [Fr.  chapelet.] 

1.  [CHAPLET.] 

2.  Saddlery:    A   pair  of  stirrup   leathers, 
with  stirrups,  joined  at  the  top  and  made  fast 
to  the  framework  of  the   saddle,  after  they 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  convenience  of  the 
rider. 

3.  Mil.  :    A  piece  of  flat  iron   with  three 
tenons  or  ends  of  timber,  which  is  flxed  to  the 
end  of  a  cannon. 

4.  Hydraulic  Engineering  : 

(1)  A  dredging  or  water-raising   machine, 
consisting  of  a  chain  provided  with  scoops  or 
scuttles,  or  with  pallets  traversing  in  a  trough  ; 
the  chain  moving  over  rollers  or  wheels,  of 
which  the  upper  one  is  driven  by  power,  and 
the  lower  one  is  vertically  adjustable  so  as  to 
regulate  the  position  of  the  scoops  or  pallets, 
to  bring  them  against  the  mud  to  be  lifted,  or 
to  submerge  them  in  the  water  to  be  raised. 
[CHAIN-PUMP,  DREDOINO-MACHINE.] 

(2)  A  French  name  for  the  chain-pump  in 
which  the  cushions  or  buttons  which  occur  at 
intervals  on  the  chain  are  comjmred  to  the 
beads  of  the  rosary.     Hence  also  known  as 
paternoster  pumps. 

*  chapcleyne,  s.    [CHAPLAIN.] 

"  ChapAeyne.    Capellanui  '—  Prompt.  Pan. 


*  9hap-el  lage,  s.  [Eng.  chapel ;  -age.]  The 
precincts  of  a  chapeL 

"  He  lighted  at  the  Chaptllagt, 
He  held  him  close  aud  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page, 
His  name  was  English  Will." 

Scott  :  TheEceofSt.  John. 

'  9hap  cl  lan-y,  "  §hap-cl-a-ny,.'<.  [Fr. 
chapelUnie;  Ital.  cappellania ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
capellania,  from  Low  I/at,  capellania.]  [CHAP- 
LAIN.] A  chapel  within  the  precincts  of  or 
subject  to  another  church. 

"Achapettanii  Is  usually  said  to  be  that  which  does 
not  subsist  of  itself,  but  is  built  and  founded  within 
some  other  church,  and  is  dependant  thereon."— Ay- 
life:  Parcryon. 

9ha  -pel-let,  s.    [CHAPELET.] 

9hap'-el-llng,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  *.   [CHAPPEL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  a  ship  to 
come  round  in  a  light  breeze,  when  she  is 
close-hauled,  without  bracing  the  head-yards. 

cnap-el-d'-nl-an,  *.    [Eng.  chapel;  -onian.] 
Printing:  A  workman  in  a  printing-office 
who  has  paid  a  certain  fine  on  admittance. 
(Crabb.) 

9hap'-el-ry,  ».  [O.  Fr.  capelerU,  chapelt, 
capele  =  a  chapel.]  The  jurisdiction  or  limits 
of  a  chapel. 

chap  -er  on,  t  phap  -er  onne,  s.  [Fr. 
chaperon ;  Sp.  capiron  ;  Ital.  capperone.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  hood  or  cap,  especially  one  worn  by 
knights. 

"  The  executioner  stands 
by,— his  head  and  face  cover- 
ed with  a  chaperon,  out  of 
which  there  are  but  two  holes 
to  look  through."— IlounU: 
Epittolos  Hoaelliana,  i.  42. 

*  2.  An       ornamental 
hood   or   cap,   worn  by 
Knights    of    the   Garter 
when  in  full  dress. 

"  I  will  omit  the  honour- 
able habiliments,  as  robes  of 
state,  parliament  robes,  chap- 
front,  and  caps  of  state." — 
Camden.  CHAPERON. 

*  3.  A    device    placed 

on  the  foreheads  of  horses  drawing  a  hearse. 

t  4.  A  gentleman  who  escorted  and  pro- 
tected a  young  lady  in  public. 

5.  A  married  lady  who  takes  charge  in  pub- 
lic of  one  unmarried. 

"  Portly  chaperonei  with  strings  of  smartly  dressed 
girls."—  Mia  Autten:  The  Watsons,  p.  316. 

6.  A  female  guide  ;  a  show-woman. 

"  This  sum  was  soon  collected,  and  quietly  inserted 
in  the  pocket  of  our  chaperon,  who  theu  conducted  us 
up  the  passage  into  a  small  back  room, .  .  ." — Btdwer  : 
Pelham,  ch.  L 

II.  Tech. :  The  end  of  the  bit  that  joins  to 
the  branch  just  by  the  banquet ;  applied  to 
scatch  mouths,  and  all  others  except  cannon 
mouths.    (Crabb.) 

chip'  er  on,  ch£p'-er-6ne,  '-'•'•  [CHAPER- 
ON, s.]  To  escort  or  protect  a  young  lady 
I  said  of  an  older  woman). 

"  A  widow  lady  .  .  .  wishes  for  a  situation Could 

chaperone  young  ladies."— Timet,  Nov.  18,  1878. 

Chap  er  on  age,  ».  [Eng.  chaperon,  and 
sufi.  -age.]  Tlie  act  of  acting  as  chaperon,  or 
•protector  of  a  young  lady  in  public.. 

"  Beautiful,  and  possessing  every  accomplishment 
which  renders  beauty  valuable,  under  the  unrivalled 
chaptronaye'  of  the  countess,  they  had  played  their 
popular  iiarts  without  a  single  blunder."— Duraeli : 
The  Toung  Dalai,  bk,  1..  ch.  ii. 

chap  -er  oned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHAPERON,  ».] 

chap  -er-on  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  &  [CHAP- 
ERON, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  escorting  and  pro- 
tecting a  lady  in  public,  or  of  acting  as  a 
chaperon. 

"  Had  I  the  uncontrolled  chaperoning  of  an  intelli* 
Rent  sight-seer  .  .  ."—Morning  Star  Oct.  4, 1864. 

chap-er-6n'  net,  s.    [CHAPOURNET.] 
Her. :  A  kind  of  small  hood. 

9hap  fal-len,  9hap  fain,  a  [Eng.  chap 
(2),  s.,  and/aM«?t.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  Having  the  mouth  or  mouth-piece 
fallen  or  let  down. 


"  A  chapfaln  beaver  loosely  hanging  by 
The  cloven  helm."  Drydcn  :  Juvenal,  X. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  the  mouth  sunk  ;  down* 
cast,  crestfallen. 

"...  quite  chapfaUen." — Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  T.  L 

*  9hap-fare,  s.    [CHAFFARE.] 

chaph,  s.  [Probably  corrupted  Arabic.  Of. 
Arab.  kaf=  a  fabulous  mountain,  supposed 
to  surround  the  world  and  bind  the  horizon 
on  all  sides.  Cf.  also  kaf=  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  khofik  =  trembling,  palpitating, 
.  .  .  the  horizon.] 
A. it  ran. :  A  star,  called  also  j3  Cassiopeia. 

*  9hap'-in,   *.     [Fr.    chopine.]     [CHOPIN,  «.] 
A  chopin,  a  quart. 

"  Gin  he  likes  drink,  'twad  alter  soon  the  case, 
Aud  drunken  chapint  bluther  a'  his  face." 

Shirref:  Poem*,  p.  43. 

^  To  tak  a  chapin :  A  circumlocution  com- 
monly used  to  express  an  attachment  to  in- 
toxicating  liquor. 

1 9hap'-ine,  s.    [CHIOPINE.] 

"  Take  my  chapinei  ott."—Jlatting«r  :  Renegade,  L  1 

*  cha  pis,  «.  pi.    [CHAIPES.]    (Scotch.) 
9hap  -it,  pa.  par.  [O.  Fr.  eschapper.]  Escaped. 

*  9hap'-l-ter,    *  fhap-i-tre,    *  9hap  1- 
ture,  *  oheap-i-tre,  s.    [CHAPTER,  CAPI- 
TAL.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chapter  or  section  of  a  book. 

"  The  heed  lettres  of  the  chapitret  of  this  (irate  book.' 
—Treaita,  ii.  77. 

2.  A  chapter  of  the  clergy. 

"At  the  next  chapitre."—P.  Plowman' I  Orede,  64*. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  capital  or  upper  part  of  a 
pillar. 

"  The  height  of  the  one  pillar  was  eighteen  cubit*. 
1    ass :  and  the  heicht  of 
.and 

— ..-„.__—..  _,.- , <*•  round  about,  i, 

brass   .    .   ."—2  Kinyt,  xxv.  17. 

2.  Law  :  A  summary  in  writing  of  such 
matters  as  are  inquired  of  or  presented  before 
justices  in  eyre,  or  justices  of  assize,  or  of  the 
peace,  in  their  sessions  ;  called  more  commonly 
articles,  and  delivered  orally  or  in  writing  by 
the  justic«  to  the  inquest.    (Jacobs.) 

*  chapitre  house,  s.    A  chapter-house. 

"  Thanne  waa  that  chapitre  hoiat 
Wrought  aa  a  greet  cnirche." 

P.  Plourmarit  Crede,  395. 

*  9hap-It-le.  s.    [O.  Fr.  chapitel;  Sp.  &  Port. 
cJtapitel ;  Ital.  capitello,  from  Low  Lat.  cajnUl- 
luni ;  Lat.  capitulum,  a  dimin.  of  caput  =  a 
head.]    [CAPITLE,  CAPITAL.] 

1.  A  chapter  of  clergy. 

"Couaistorie  and  chapittc." 

P.  Plowman,  S.OOft 

2.  A  chapter  of  a  book,  a  section. 

"  We  habbeth  yspeke  ine  the  chapitlc  of  uices." 
Ayenbite,  p.  220. 

1 9hap-i-tral,  a.  [Eng.  chapiter  =  chapter  ; 
suff.  -al.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  chapter ; 
capitular. 

"The  chupitrnl  [revenues]  are  In  the  course  of  re- 
duction  to  about  £65,000."— Brougham:  Brit.  Contt., 
ch.  zriii. 

9hap  lain,  *  chape  lein,  *  9hape  leyn, 
*  9hape  leync, "  9hapyl  lay nc,  *  9liap- 
layne,  *.  [O.  Fr.  cajxlan,  chapelain ;  Sp. 
capellan ;  Port,  capellao ;  Ital.  capellano  ;  Ger. 
kapelan,  from  Low  Lat.  capellanus,  from  capella 
=  a  chapel.] 

1.  A  clergyman  who  performs  divine  service 
in  a  chapel. 

"  Chaplaynet  to  the  chapeles  chosen  the  gate." 
Sir  (lauiaine,  930. 

2.  A  clergyman  officially  attached  to  th* 
sovereign,  the  House  of  Commons,  any  high 
official,  a  ship,  or  a  regimeut,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service. 

"  A  chief  governour  can  never  fail  of  some  worthless 
illiterate  chaplain,  fond  of  a  title  and  precedence."— 
Suift. 

"...  he  found  that  uone  of  her  chaplaint  kiirw 
English  or  French  enough  to  shrive  the  Icing."— Ifa- 
caulan :  JIM.  Eng.,  cb.  iv. 

3.  A  clergyman  who  has  the  spiritual  charge 
of  a  family,   performing  divine  service   pri- 
vately ;  a  confessor. 

f  Chaplains  of  the  Pope :  The  Pope's  auditors 
or  judges  at  the  Vatican. 

chaplain-general,  s. 

Mil. :  A  clergyman  who  has  the  government 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  lew. 


chaplaincy— char 
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and  superintendence  of  regimental  and  brigade 
chaplains,  who  are  appointed  by  and  are  re- 
sponsible to  him. 

«jhap -lain-cy,  s.   [Eng.  chaplain ;  -cy.]  The 
position  or  office  of  a  chaplain. 

"The  chaplaincy  was  refused  to  me,  and  given  to 
Dr.  Lambert."— Swtfl :  Letter!. 

*  Chap'-lain-ry,   ».     [Eng.    chaplain;  -ry.] 
The    same   as   CHAPLAINSHIP   (q.v.).     (Pen. 
Cycl.) 

$hap  -Iain-snip,  s.    [Eng.  chaplain ;  -ship.] 

1.  The   office   or  position   of  a  chaplain ; 
chaplaincy.    (Milton.) 

2.  The  revenues  of  a  chapel. 
«9hap'-less,  a.     [Eng.   chap,   s.,  and   less.] 

Properly,  jawless :  hence,  without  flesh ; 
fleshless. 

"  Now  chapleu,  and  knocked  abont  the  mnnard 
with  a  sexton's  spade."— Shakeip. :  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

^hap  -let  (1),  s.    [Fr.  chapeltt.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  wreath  or  garland  worn  round  the 
head. 

'  Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 
She  wreathed  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled." 
Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  it  9. 

"  Now,  too,  a  chaplet  might  be  wreathed 
Of  buds  o'er  which  the  moon  has  breathed." 
Moore  :  Lalla  Kookh ;  The  Light  of  the  Harem. 

(2)  A  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  keeping   count   of  their  prayers ;   a 
rosary. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  number  of  things  strung  together. 

".  .  certain  male  toads  take  the  chapleti  of  eggs 
from  the  females  and  wind  them  round  their  own 
thighs."— Darwin :  Deicent  of  Man  (1871),  pt  L,  ch.  vi., 
Vol.  i.,  p.  210. 

(2)  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  peacock's  head, 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.  :   A   moulding  carved  into  beads, 
Olives,  and   tin.1  like.     It  is  the  same  as  the 
baguette  with  ornaments  added.     [BAGUETTE.] 

2.  Horsemanship :  [CHAPELET]. 

3.  Her. :  A  garland  or  head-band  of  leaves 
borne  in  coats  of  arms,  in  token  of  great 
military  prowess  and  success. 

"jhap  -let  (2),  s.    [Eng.'rfwpeZ,  and  dim.  suff. 
-et.]    A  little  chapel  or  shrine.    (Hammond.) 

*  9hap  -let-ed,  a.    [Eng.  chaplet  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Garlanded,  filleted. 

"  His  forehead  chapleted  green  with  wreathy  hop." 
—Brooming :  Flight  of  the  Duchea. 

\9hap -Un-ar-y,  s.    [CHAPLAINRY.] 

"Prebendaries  and  chaplin<iriet."—HeyUn:  Hut. 
Pmbyt.,  p.  297. 

_  '-ling,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Jamieson 
suggests  O.  Sw.  kaeppla=.to  gag.]  See  ex- 
tract. 

"For  preventing  mischiefs  that  may  arise,  concerts 
and  engagements  that  may  be  made  &  entered  into 
by  such  of  the  Council  as  are  merchants  among  them- 
selves, or  such  of  the  Council  as  are  craftsmen  among 
themselves,  for  influencing  or  carrying  all  or  any  part 
of  an  election  out  nf  the  regular  way,  known  by  the 
name  of  Chapling,  whereby  numbers  are  not  at  liberty 
to  proceed  accoruing  to  their  consciences,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  a  majority,  were  it  never  s* 
wrong,  .  .  ."— Sett :  Burgh  of  Dunf.,  1724. 

*  chap'  -  man,    *  9heap  -  man,    *  chep  - 
man,     *  chap-mon,   s.     [A.S.   cedpman; 
O.   Fr.   kdpmon,  kdpmon;    O.  H.  Ger.  chovf- 
man ;     O.    IceL    kaitpmadhr ;    Sw.  kopman ; 
Dan.  kjobmand;  A.S.  ceapian  =  to  buy.] 

1.  One  who  buys  and  sells  ;  a  merchant,  a 
dealer. 

"  A  companye  of  chapmen  riche." 
.  Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,554. 

"Chapman.   Negotiator,  mercator."— Prompt.  Parr. 

"  Their  chapmen  they  betray. 
Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey." 

Dryden. 

2.  A  pedlar,  a  hawker.    (Scotch.) 

"  Chapmen.— The  word  is  used,  In  the  Scotch  sense 
Of  it,  for  an  itinerant  seller  of  wares."— P.  Pretton- 
pans:  Katt,  Loth.  Statitt.  Ace.,  xvii.  78. 

Chapman's  drmtth :  A  proverbial  expression 
for  hunger.  (Scotch.) 

* 9hap  -man  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  chapman ;  able.] 
Marketable  ;  fit  for  market  or  for  selling. 

"Marchant  and  chapmanable  as  it  should  be."— 
Jfaihe :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

*9hap  man  hede,  '  9hap  man  hode,  . 

[Mid.  Eng.  chaprnan,  and  suff.  -hede  =  hood.] 
The  act  of  bargaining  or  dealing. 


"  For  evennor  we  moste  stond  in  drede 
Of  hap  and  fortun  in  our  chapmtnhede." 

Chaucer:  The Schipmannei  Tale.  L  14,648-9. 
"  Ban  schapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende. 
Were  it  for  chapmanhode  or  for  disport." 

Ibid.  :  The  Man  of  Lave!  Tale,  L  4,562-3. 

*  9hap  -man  -ry,  s.      [Eng.  chapman :  -ry.] 
Traflic,  custom,  dealing. 

"  He  is  moderate  in  his  price*,  which  get*  him  much 
chapmanry."— Archaeology,  xii.  191  (1691).   (Datiet.) 

*  chap-o-lor-ie,  s.    [SCAPULARY.]    A  scapu- 
lary. 

"  The!  schapen  her  chapoloriet." 

Pierce  Ploughman!  Crede,  660. 

chap-our'-ne't,  s.    [Fr.  chaperon; : -et.] 

Her. :  A  chaperounet  or  little  hood,  borne 
in   a   coat  of  anna 
to   signify  that   the 
chief  is  divided  by  a 
bow-shaped  line. 

9happed,    *  9hap- 
pyd  (Eng.),  9hap- 

pit  (Scotch),  pa.  par. 
or  o.    [CHAP  (1),  v.] 

My  legys  thay  fold,  my 


CHAPOURNET. 


[yngers  ar  chappyd. 
Towneley  My  it.,  p.  98. 

".  .  .  the  rabble- 
ment  hooted,  and  clap- 
ped their  chapped 
fianH«t  .  .  ." — Shaketp. : 
Juliui  Catar,  L  2. 


chap'-pie,  s.     [Dimin.  of  chap  (3)  (q.v).]    A 
little  fellow.    (Gait.) 

9hap'-pm,  s.    [CHAPIN.] 

"Growl  when  your  chappin  bottle's  empty." 

Sector  MaateiU :  Poemt,  p.  89. 

9hap'-pmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [CHAP  (I),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cleaving  or  strik- 
ing. 

chapping  stick,    chappin-stick,   s. 

Any  instrument  for  striking  with. 

"  '  My  man,  said  he  ;  but  ye're  no  nice  o'  your  chap- 
ping-sticla  I '  "—Peril!  of  Man,  ii.  38. 

(hap'-pit,  pret.  of  v.,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [CHAP,  t>.] 
Struck,  pounded,  mashed.    (0.  Scotch.) 

9hap'-py,  a.     [Eng.  chap,  s. ;  -py.]    Full  of 
chaps  or  chinks. 

"  Whose  chappy  knuckles  we  have  often  yearned  to 
amputate." — Lamb:  Elia,  tfewpapen. 

*9hap-pyt-tyl,  *9hap-y-tle,  s.  [CHAPITLE.] 

9haps,  s.    [CHAP  (2),  s.]    A  jaw ;  the  mouth. 

1.  Of  a  beast. 

"  So  on  the  downs  we  see 
A  hasten'd  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go. 
And  past  ail  hope  1m  chapt  to  frustrate  so. " 

Sidney. 

2.  Of  a  man  (used  contemptuously). 

"  Open  your  mouth ;  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend  ;  open  your  chapt  again."— Shaketp. :  Tempeit, 
ii  2. 

9hapt,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CHAP  (1),  v.]    Full  of 
cracks  or  sores. 

"They  squeezed  the  Juice,  and  cooling  ointment  made 

Which  on  tlieir  sunburnt  cheeks  and  their  chnpt 

•kins  they  laid."       Dryden  :  flower  i  Leaf,  420. 

9hap  ter,    *  chap-itre,    *  chap-tire,   s. 

[O.  Fr.  chapitre,  capitle ;  Ital.  capitolo ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  capitulo,  from  Lat.  capitulum,  dimin.  of 
caput  =  a  head.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  division  or  section  of  a  book. 

"  XV  chapitret  nedful  to  the  knowlecheof  the  ylond 
of  Britayne."— Trevisa,  i.  29. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  portion,  a  division. 

"  Oli.  Where  lies  your  tertt 
Vio.  In  Orsino's  IKISDI-I. 

Oil.  In  his  bosom!    In  what  chapter  of  his 
bosom?" 

Shakeip. :  Twelfth  Sight,  i.  S. 

*  (2)  A  lot,  a  share. 

"  Necessity  is  a  hard  chapter."— Batten  •  Eramut. 
p.  209. 

*  (3)  A  point,  a  subject. 

"  There  are  some  chaptert  on  which  we  shall  not 
agree."—  Walpole:  Le'.ten,  iii.  ISO. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  :  A  congregation,  synod,  or  coun- 
cil of  the  clergy  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  presided  over  by  the  dsan. 

•  "Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  fruitful 
province.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  of  a 
chapter."—  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  An  assembly  of  monks,  presided  over  by 
the  head  of  the  house,  proviuce,  or  the  whole 


orders.  In  the  last  two  cases  such  assemblies 
are  called  respectively  provincial  and  general 
chapters. 

3.  A  chapter-house  (q.v.). 

4.  A  meeting  or  council  of  an  organised  body 
or  society. 

5.  A  branch  of  an  organised  society. 


*6.  A  place  where  delinquents  were  pun- 
ished. (Ayli/e.) 

"  And  he  wold  fecche  a  feined  mandement. 
And  sotnpne  hem  to  the  chapitre  botbe  two. 
And  pill  the  man,  and  let  the  wench  go." 

Chaucer :  The  Freret  Tale,  v.  6.ML 

7.  A  decretal  epistle.    (Aylife.) 
*  8.  Arch. :  A  capital  of  a  column. 

"The  chapter*  serm  to  be  a  mixture  between  that 
[lonick)  and  the  Dorick  order."— Potter;  Antiq.  of 
Greece,  W.  L,  ch.  vlii. 

H  (1)  Three  chapters  : 

Ch.  Hist. :  Three  paragraphs,  passages,  or 
chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ch*l- 
cedon  in  which  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mop- 
suestia;  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyprus;  and 
Il>as,  bishop  of  Edessa,  were  acquitted  of 
theological  error.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Theodore  of  Caesarea,  the  Emperor  Justinian 
was  persuaded  to  have  these  expunged  with 
the  view  of  bringing  back  certain  persons  to  the 
Church  ;  but  the  beneficial  results  promised 
from  their  excision  never  actually. followed. 

(2)  To  the  end  of  the  chapter :  Throughont^ 
to  the  very  end. 

"  Money  does  all  things  ;  for  it  gives  and  it  take* 
away,  it  makes  honest  men  and  knaves,  fools  an4 
philosophers ;  and  so  forward,  mutatu  mutandit,  (• 
the  end  of  the  chapter."— L'Earange. 

(3)  The  chapter  of  accidents :  Chance. 

"  The  chapter  of  accident!  has  more  power  over  th* 
best  regulated  mind  than  all  the  chapters  in  theBibU." 
—Marryat :  Jacob  Faithful,  ch.  xzxiii. 

chapter-house,  •  chapytre  house, ». 
The  building  attached  to  a  cathedral  or  r^ 
ligious  house  in  which  chapters  are  held. 

"The  little  chapel  of  S.  Thomas  would  make » my 
convenient  chapter-houte  or  synod-hall. "—Timet,  NOT. 
6,  1375  (advt.). 

*  9hap  -ter,  v.t.    [CHAPTER,  *.] 

1.  To  divide  into  chapters. 

"This  general  tradition  of  Langton's  chaptering  tk* 
Bible."—  Fuller:  Worthies  Canterbury,  i.  628. 

2.  To  bring  before  the  chapter ;  hence,  to 
take  to  task ;  to  bring  to  book. 

"  He  more  than  once  arraigns  him  for  the  inconstancy 
of  bis  judgement  and  chapter!  even  his  own  Aratus  on 
the  same  head,  shewing  by  many  examples,  produced 
from  their  actions,  how  many  miseries  that  had  both 
occasioned  to  the  Grecians."— Dryden:  Character  of 
Polybiut. 

ohap'-ter-al,  a.  [Eng.  chapter;  -al]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  chapter. 

9hap'-ter-ly,  *  jhap-tour-ly,  adv.  [EUR. 
chapter;  -ly.]  In  manner  of  or  according  to 
the  rules  of  a  chapter.  A  presbytery  is  said 
to  be  chapterly  met  or  convened,  when  all  the 
members  are  present. 

"On  the  16th  of  January,  15S4-5,  he  held  a  chaptowr 
of  heralds,  chaptourly  convened,  in  the  abbey  of  llaly- 
roodhouse,  ..."  —Chalmert :  Lyndtay,  L  38. 

9hap'-trel,  s.  [Eng.  chapter,  and  dim.  suff.  -el.} 
Arch. :  The  capital  of  a  pier  or  pilaster  which 
receives  an  arch.  It  varies  in  the  different 
orders  ;  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  entabla- 
ture serves  as  the  chaptrel  to  an  arch.  It  is 
also  called  an  impost  (q.v.). 

"  Let  the  keystone  break  without  the  arch,  so  muck 
as  you  project  over  the  jauins  with  the  chaptreU."— 
Moxon. 

*  9hap  -wom-an,  s.    [A  fern,  form  of  chap- 
man (q.v.).}    A  female  dealer. 

11  But  is  there  hope.  Sir, 
He  has  got  me  it  ^uod^chapicoman." 

Mauinger :  The  Renegade,  iii.  & 

9har  (1),  s.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  cear  —  red,  blood- 
coloured  ;  cear,  ceara  —  blood,  so  called  from 
its  red  belly  :  for  which  reason  it  is  also  called 
in  Wcl.  torgoch,  torgodiiad  =  red-bellied. 
(JfoAn.)] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  A  species  of  fish  (Salmo  salvelinus)  found 
at  Windcnuere. 

2.  The  brook-trout,  Salmo  fontinalis.  (Ameri- 
can.) 

*  Cixur  (2),  s.    [Perhaps  Mid.  Eng.  char  —  car, 

cart.  ]    A  certain  quantity  of  lead ;  perhaps  * 
cartload. 

"  For  ane  char  of  leid.  that  is  to  say, 
iiii  d.-— Half  our  •  Pract..  p.  87. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -=  zhun.     -oious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.     -ble,  -tre,  &c.  -  bel,  ter 
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•char  (3),  *chaar,  *  chare,  *charre,  s. 

[C*R,  CHARIOT.] 

"He  took  six  hundryd  cbosun  ckaryt."—  WycUffe: 
Bxod..  xiv.  7. 
'•Chare.    Cuma,  quadriga."— Prompt.  Pan. 

(4),  9har,  »  9hare,  *  9hewre, 
'  chearr,  *cher,  s.  [A.S.  cierr,  cyrr  =  a 
turn,  a  space,  a  period  ;  cyrran  =  to  turn  ; 
Dut.  keer ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Mr ;  M.  H.  Ger.  Mr  = 
a  turning ;  O.  H.  Ger.  cheran ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
keren  ;  Ger.  kehren  —  to  turn  about.] 

*  1.  A  turn  ;  an  occasion. 

"A>e  muchele  luiie  ase  thou  hauest  somme  mon 
•nine  cherre.'—Ancren  fiiwlt,  p.  408. 

2.  A  turn  of  work  ;  a  job. 

"  Urinethe  wolde  my  don  a  char." 

Polit.  Songt,  p.  S41. 

"rebel  harvest  done,  to  char  work  did  aspire ; 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  were  her  dr.ily  hire." 

Dryden  :  Theocritut ;  Idyll,  iii. 
If  On  char,  on  cherre:  Ajar  (q.v.). 

*  char-folk,   •  chair- folke,  ' chare  - 
folkc,  s.    Persons  hired  to  do  charing  work. 

"...  who,  instead  of  their  own  servants,  use  chair- 
Mice  in  their  houses."— Fuller:  Worthiet.  Kent,  i.  181. 
[Daeia.) 

char-woman,  s.  A  woman  hired  to  do 
odd  jobs,  or  for  a  single  day. 

"Get  three  or  four  charwomen  to  attend  you  con- 
stantly in  the  kitchen,  whom  you  pay  only  with  the 
broken  meat,  a  few  coals,  and  all  the  cinders."— Surtft. 

char  (1),  v.t.  [According  to  Skeat,  simply  a 
special  use  of  char  (2),  v.,  but  evidence  is 
wanting  1  To  reduce  to  carbon  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heai, ;  to  burn  slightly  ;  to  reduce  to 
charcoal. 

"  A  way  of  charring  sea-coal,  whirein  it  is,  in  about 
three  hours  or  less,  without  pots  or  vewels,  brought  to 
charcoal."—  Boyle:  Work*,  ii.  111. 

char-oven,  s.  A  furnace  for  carbonizing 
turf. 

c.har  (2),  9har,  v.i.  &  t.    [CHAR  (4),  s.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  work  at  odd  jobs. 

3.  Tech. :  To  hew  or  dress  stone. 
B-  Trans. :  To  do  any  work. 

"  fhat  char  is  charred."— Old  Proverb  in  Wright. 

*  Char  (3),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  cerran,  cyrran  =  to 
turn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  cheran,  cherran ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
keren;  O.  Fris.  kera.}  [CHARE,  v.] 

L,  Trans. :  To  turn,  to  cause  to  give  away. 
"He  metis  him  tbare, and  charrit  him  with  ane chak." 
Doug. :  Virgil,  142,  6. 

2.  Intrant. :  To  turn  aside. 

"  Lyke  as  ane  bull  dois  rummesing  and  rare, 
Quhen  he  escapls  hurt  one  tlie  altare, 
And  charrit  by  the  axe  with  his  nek  wycht 
Gif  one  the  forbede  the  dyut  hittis  not  richt." 
Doug. :  Virgil,  46,  IS. 

Cha  r  a,  *.    [Gr.  Xap<£  (chara)  =  delight.] 

1.  Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Characeae.  The  species  are  found  in  ponds 
and  slow-running  streams,  and  even  in  brack- 
ish water.  The  slender  stein  bears  a  number 
of  whorls  of  leaves,  the  internodes  growing 
•mailer  towards  the  top,  which  is  crowned  by 
a  terminal  bud.  These  internodes  consist  of 
enormous  cells,  sometimes  enclosed  by  a  layer 
of  smaller  cells  (the  cortex),  and  within  the 
internodes  the  streaming  of  the  protoplasm  — 
erroneously  called  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
— may  be  easily  seen  with  a  low  power  of  the 
microscope  (1"  objective).  Several  of  the 
species  are  incrusted  with  lime.  The  axis  is 
coated  with  tubes,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  is  deposited  upon  them. 
Chara  vulgaris,  Common  or  Stinking  Chara  or 
Stonewort,  is  very  common  in  England,  and 
a  perennial,  as  also  is  C.  hispida,  the  Prickly 
Stonewort. 

char  a  bane  (c  silent),  ».  [Fr.]  A  long, 
light  pleasure  van,  with  transverse  seats.] 

Char  a  -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  char(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  suff.  -azem.} 

1.  Bot. :  A  small  group  of  aquatic  crypto- 
gams, by  some  considered  to  be  aberrant 
Algw,  with  two  genera,  Chara  (q.v.)  and 
Nitella  (q.v.).  The  reproductive  organs  are 
situated  at  the  nodes,  and  when  the  ciliated 
spermatozooids  escape  into  the  water,  some  of 
them  find  their  way  into  the  female  organ 
through  a  small  opening  at  the  top.  The 
fertilized  ovum  does  not  directly  produce  a 
new  plant,  but  a  string  of  cells,  the  oldest  of 
which  become  the  growing  point  of  the  young 
Chara. 


char— charactered 

2.  Palceobot. :  Fruits  of  Spirangium,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  gigantic  Chai-a,  occur  from  the 
Carboniferous  to  the  Wealden,  in  which  latter 
formation  Chara  also  occurs,  and  it  is  found 
down  to  the  Pleistocene. 

t  char-a'-$eous,  re.    [lioi1.  Lat  characefa), 

and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Characeae. 

Cha-ra-ci'-ni-dffi,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  chara- 
cinus  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  feoi.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  o*  physostomatous  fishes, 
intermediate  betwe3n  the  Cyprinidae  and  the 
Salmoiiidee.  Tht  air-bladder  is  divided  into 
two  portions.  They  inhabit  tropical  rivers. 

cha  ra  91  nus,  s.  [From  Gr.  x<ipa£  (chara*), 
genit.  xapa«*  (charakos)  =  a  stake,  a  sea-fish, 
perhaps  the  rudd,  and  Lat.  suff.  -inus.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Characinidae  (q.v.). 

*  char  -act,    *  char  ect,    *  car-act,  s. 

iO.  Fr.  caracte,  a  curtailed  form  of  character 
l.v.).] 

1.  A  character,  a  sign  or  letter. 

"  Thorugh  caractes  that  Chist  wroot." 

Langland  :  P.  Plowman,  7,800. 

2.  A  book,  science,  or  learning. 

"  Rede  his  caracte  in  the  wise 
As  she  him  taught."  (lower,  ii.  247. 

"  Even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  charactt,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain." 

Shakeip.  :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  v.  1. 

char  -ac  tor ,  *  car  ac  tcr ,  *  car-ec-ter, 

s.  [Lat.  character  =  a  sign  or  engraved  mark ; 
Gr.  x<*p"i"7Jp  (charakter),  from  xapd<r<na  (char- 
asso)  =  to  engrave.  ] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally : 

1.  A  stamp,  mark,  or  sign,  engraved   or 
stamped. 

"  He  shal  make  alle  . . .  for  to  hane  a  caracter  in  the 
right  bonds"— Wycliffe :  Apoc.,  xiiL  16. 

2.  A  letter  used  in  writing  or  printing. 

"  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  thattthere  were  through- 
out the  world  but  one  sort  of  character  for  each  letter." 
—Bolder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

"  In  1521  the  first  Greek  character!  appeared,  in  a 
book  printed  at  Cambridge."  —  Hallam :  Xiat.  Lit. 
Middle  A  get,  ch.  5. 

3.  A  style  of  handwriting ;  writing. 

"  I  found  the' letter  thrown  in  at  the  casement  of  my 
closet  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's." 
—Shakeip. :  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

"  Some,  indeed,  can  counterfeit  another's  character 
and  subscription."— Ray:  Creation,  pt.  2. 

*  4.  A  cipher. 

"  He  hath  given  my  lord  a  character,  and  will  oblige 
my  lord  to  correspond  with  him."— Pepys :  Diary,  July 
15, 1664. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Applied  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  made 
upon  the  forehead  of  a  child  in  baptism. 

"...  signed  with  the  character  of  Christ  in  bap- 
tisme,  .  .  ."—BrMett :  Civil  Life,  p.  175. 

*  2.  A  representation  or  description  of  any 
one  as  to  his  personal  qualities. 

"  Each  drew  fair  characters  yet  none 
Of  these  they  feigned  excels  their  own." 

Denham  :  On  itr.  Abraham  CovHey  St. 

3.  An  unfavourable  description  or  account 
of  the  natural  qualities  of  a  thing  or  place. 

"  This  subterraneous  passage  is  much  mended,  since 
Seneca  gave  so  bad  &  character  of  if—  Additon:  On 
Italy. 

4.  A  distinguishing  mark,  feature,  or  trait 
of  anything  ;  a  characteristic. 

"  The  truest  characters  of  Ignorance 
Are  Vanity,  and  Pride,  and  Arrogance." 

Butler:  Remains. 

5.  The  personal  qualities  or  attributes  of  a 
person  ;  the  moral  and  mental  constitution. 

*'  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all." 

Pope:  Mural  Euayt.  Ii.  3. 

"  Versed  in  the  character!  of  men  ;  and  bound, 
By  tie  of  daily  interest  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smooth  speech." 

Wordfiaorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vili. 
"  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  courage ;  but  his  moral 
character  did  not  stand  high."— Macaulay :  ll'at.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

6.  The  quality  or  nature  of  anything. 

"  The  method  of  experiment  here  pursued,  though 
not  of  the  simplest  character,  is  still  within  your 
grasp."—  Tyndall :  Frag  of  Science  (:ird  ed.),  vliL  14, 
p.  208. 

7.  A  position,  rank,  post,  or  capacity. 

"...  they  were  sure  of  a  market  for  such  a  slave  as 
Joseph,  and  in  that  degraded  and  miserable  character 
he  arrived  In  Egypt"— Milman :  Hint,  of  Jem  (3rd  ed.), 
bk.  11.,  vol.  I.,  p.  60. 

8.  A  person  or  actor  in  a  story,  play,  &c. ; 
a  personage. 


"  Mr.  Booth  satisfies  those  sagacious  people  who. 
having  seen  a  character  of  Shakespeare  performed  in 
a  certain  manner,  are  intolerant  of  any  attempt  to 
diversify  it  and  are  sensitively  Jealous  of  modern 
thought."— Daily  Telegraph,  May  5,  1881. 

9.  A  person  noted  for  any  eminent  quality. 

10.  A  person  noted  for  any  peculiarity  of 
manner,  habits,  or  disposition.    (Colloquial.) 

"He's  a  character,  and  I'll  humour  him."—  CToid- 
tmith :  She  Stoops,  ii.  1. 

11.  A  part  appropriated  to  anyone   in  a 
play.     . 

"  Those  who  have  followed  Mr.  Booth  through  hi* 
various  and  varied  characters  know  what  a  good  actor 
he  is  and  how  earnest  a  student."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Hay  5,  1881. 

12.  An  estimate  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
a  person  ;  reputation,  fame,  report. 

13.  A  certificate  as  to  behaviour,  compet- 
ency, &c.,  given  by  a  master  to  a  servant 
when  leaving  him. 

"  Lady  Spratt  .  .  .  had  taken  a  discharged  servant 
of  Mrs  Leslie's  without  applying  for  the  character."— 
Lytton:  My  Jfovel,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  v. 

If  In  character:  Appropriate,  in  keeping 
with  other  things. 

"  Read  it ;  is  it  not  quite  in  cJtaracter."—DitraM  i 
Titian  Ore;/,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

Out  of  character :  Inappropriate,  incongru- 
ous. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  Witnesses  to  the  character  of  a 
prisoner  may  be  called,  but  they  must  not  go 
into  details.    When  there  has  been  a  previous 
conviction,  it  may  be  proved  after  the  prisoner 
is  found  guilty. 

2.  Nat.  Science :  A  short  definition  express- 
ing the  essential  marks  by  which  an  animal, 
a  plant,  or  a  mineral  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  which  most  nearly  resemble  it 

3.  Music :   A  general  name  for  the  signs 
employed  in  music,  such  as  brace,  bind,  bar, 
sharp,  flat,  natural,  clef,  stave,  shake,  &c. 

i.  Roman  Theol.  :  The  change  wrought  in 
the  recipient  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  or 
Holy  Orders. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between 
character  and  letter :  "  Character  is  to  letter  as 
the  genus  to  the  species  :  every  letter  is  a 
character ;  but  every  character  is  not  a  letter. 
Character  is  any  printed  mark  that  serves  to 
designate  something ;  a  letter  is  a  species  of 
character  which  is  the  constituted  part  of  a 
word.  Short-hand  and  hieroglyphics  consist 
of  characters,  but  not  of  letters.  Character  is 
employed  figuratively,  but  letter  is  not.  A. 
grateful  person  has  the  favours  which  are 
conferred  upon  him  written  in  indelible 
characters  upon  his  heart." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  character 
and  reputation  : — "  Character  lies  in  the  man  ; 
it  is  the  mark  of  what  he  is  ;  it  shows  itself 
upon  all  occasions  :  reputation  depends  upon 
others ;  it  is  what  they  think  of  him.  A 
character  is  given  particularly  :  a  reputation  is 
formed  generally.  Individuals  give  a  character 
of  another  from  personal  knowledge :  public 
opinion  constitute  the  reputation.  Character 
has  always  some  foundation  ;  it  is  a  positive 
description  of  something :  reputation  has 
more  of  conjecture  in  it ;  its  source  is  hearsay. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fair  rejwia- 
tion  who  has  not  in  reality  a  good  character ; 
although  men  of  really  good  character  are  not 
likely  to  have  a  bad  reputation."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

char  ac  tor,    f  cha  rac'-ter,  v.t.     [CHA- 
RACTER, s.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  stamp,  to  engrare,  to  cut. 

"  O  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character." 
Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  lit  2. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  particular  marks  or 
traits,  to  characterize. 

*  3.  To  describe,  to  give  an  account  of. 

"  Tbuanus  thus  charactereth  the  Conwaldeus**."— 
Fuller:  Holy  War,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Fig. :  To  stamp,  to  impress  on  the  mind, 
'  heart,  &c. 

"  Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thought* 
Are  visibly  character <l  and  engraved." 

Shakeip. :  Tun  Sent.,  ii.  7. 

If  The  accent  was  originally  on  the  penulti- 
mate. 

*  Char7- ac-tered,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CHARAC- 
TER, v.] 

I.  Lit. :  Marked,  stamped,  cut. 

II.  Figuratively : 

I.  Deeply  impressed. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worU,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  OB  =  e.    ey = a.     QU  =  kw. 


characterical— chard 
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"  The  laws  of  marriage  character'd  in  gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart, " 

Tennyum :  liabel.  ii.  19. 

2.  Distinguished  by  particular  marks  or 
traits. 

•  char-ac-ter'-i'c-al,    «  char-ac  ter  -ic- 
all,    a.     [Eng.    character;  -ioal.]'   Indicative 
of  character. 

"  Neither  ought  the  observing  of  these  signes  to  be 
mixed  with  char-ictericall  practices."— Speculum  Man- 
di,  p.  315. 

*  char '-ac-ter-ism,  s.  [Fr.  caracterisme.  from 
Or.  xapoK7->|pio>io«  (characteristics)  =  a  charac- 
terizing ;   xaPa<tT>)P  (character)  =  a  stamp,  a 
mark,  a  character  ;  \ojpa.<T<r<a  (charasso)  =  to 
•tamp,'  to  engrave.]    The  distinction  of  cha- 
racter. 

"  The  characterism  of  an  honest  man  :  He  looks  not 
to  what  he  might  do,  but  what  he  should." — Bp.  Hall : 
Character*,  p.  13. 

char-ac-ter-is  -tic,     *  char-ac-ter-is  - 
tick,     char-ac-ter-is'-ti-cal,   a.  &   t. 

[Fr.  caracteristique,  from  Or.  xapoueTTjpio-TtKoc 
(charakteristikos)  =  characteristic,  from  xaf>aie- 
Tijp  (charakter)=a,  stamp,  a  mark,  a  character.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  Serving  to  constitute  the  cha- 
racter of  a  person ;  marking  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  a  person  ;  suitable,  appropriate. 


". . .  he  ascribed,  with  characterittic  impudence, . . ." 
—Macaulay :  But.  Kng.,  ch.  XT. 

2.  Music :  A  term  used,  of  music  when  it 
is  designed  as  the  expression  of  some  special 
sentiment  or  circumstance.  (Grove.) 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  distinctive  trait  or  feature 
of  anything  ;  one  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
man's  character. 

"  This  vast  invention  exerts  himself  111  Homer  in  a 
manner  superiour  to  that  of  any  poet ;  it  is  the  great 
and  peculiar  characteriitick  which  distinguishes  him 
from  all  others."— Pop*. 

IT  Characteristic  of  a  logarithm : 

Math.  :  The  same  as  the  index  or  exponent. 
PNDEX.] 

U  Characteristic  letter  or  character : 

Grammar :  The  letter  which  determines  the 
declension  of  a  noun  or  the  conjugation  of  a 
verb. 

Ohar-ac-ter-Is'-ti-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cha- 
racteristical :  -ly.]  In  a  characteristic  man- 
lier ;  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  character ; 
suitably,  appropriately. 

"  The  title  of  wise  men  seems  to  have  been  an- 
ciently the  peculiar  addition  of  prophets,  and  used 
characteritticaU)/."—Spenter:  Vanity  of  Vulg.  Pro- 
fheciet,  p.  8S. 

t  char-ac-ter-Is'-ti-cal-ness,/.  [Eng.  cha- 
racteristical ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
characteristic,  or  peculiar  to  a  character. 

t  char-ac-ter-i-za -tion,  ».  [Eng.  charac- 
Uriz(e)  ;  -atioit.]  The  act  of  characterizing. 

ch&r'-ac-ter  ize,  char  ac  ter  Ise,  r.t. 
[Eng. 'character  •  -ize.] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  engrave,  to  imprint,  to  stamp. 
IL  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  impress  deeply  upon  the  mind,  heart, 
Ac. 

"They  may  be  called  anticipations,  prenotions,  or 
sentiments  characterized  and  engraven  In  the  soul"— 
Bale:  Origin  <f  Mankind. 

2.  To  give  a  character,  account,  or  descrip- 
tion of. 

"  It  is  some  commendation,  that  we  have  avoided 
publicly  to  characterize  any  person,  without  long  ex- 
perience. "—Swift. 

*  3.  To  designate,  point  out,  or  specially 
refer  to. 

" .  .  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  Intended  to 
characterize  King  William,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
under  Bajazet" — Johnton:  Life  of  Rom. 

4.  To  mark  with  a  distinguishing  character 
or  quality  ;  to  distinguish. 

"  European,  Asiatlck,  Chinese.  African,  and  Grecian 
laces  are  characterized."— Arbuthnot  :  On  the  Efftcti  of 
Air  on  Human  Bodiet. 

ohar-ac  ter  ized.  char  ac  ter  ised, 
fa.  par.  £  a.  [CHARACTERIZE,  V.J 

*  Ch&r-ae-ter-iz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  characterise) ; 
-er.]  One  who  characterizes. 

"  If  we  may  credit  the  divine  charactrrizer  of  our 
times."— Berkeley  :  Alciphron,  Dial  T,  S  SO. 

ehar'-ao-ter-iz-ing,  char-ac  tcr  is 
Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CHARACTERIZE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 


C.  As  snlistantire : 

*  1.  The  act  of  engraving  or  imprinting. 
2.  The  act  of  marking  with  any  distinguish- 
ing quality  or  character. 

char -ac-ter-less, a.    [Eng.  character;  less.] 

1.  Having  no  definite  character  or  peculiar 
features. 

2.  Without  a  character,  unrecorded. 

"  And  mighty  states  characterltu  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing."  • 

Shakftp. :  Troll  *  Cm.,  11L  t 

t  char  -ac-ter  less  ness,  s.  [Eng.  charac- 
terless ;  -fl-ess.]  The  quality  of  being  character- 
less, or  without  characteristic  marks  or  quali- 
ties. 

"  Re-introducing  the  characterleunrtt  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  with  a  chorus." — Coleridge :  Table  Talk. 

*  char'- ac- ter -&  *  char  -ac-ter-ie,  s. 

[Eng.  character;  -y.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expressing  in  cha- 
racters, or  distinguishing  marks. 

"...  drawing  out  the  true  lineaments  of  every 
virtue  and  vice,  so  lively,  that  who  saw  the  medals 
might  know  the  face :  which  art  they  significantly 
termed  charactery."—Bp.  Ball :  Virtue*  and  I'icti. 

2.  That  which  is  expressed  ;  a  mark,  an  im- 
pression. 

' '  All  the  char  act  try  of  my  sad  brows. " 

Shaketp- :  Juliut  Conor,  IL  L 

*  char-ac '-tiire,  s.    [Eng.  charact ;  -we.]    A 
mark,  character  or  sign. 

"  Enamell'd  bank,  whose  shining  gravel  bean 
The  sad  characturet  of  my  miseries." 

Drwnmond :  Sonnets,  pt  L  s.  18. 

cha-rade',  s.  [Fr.  charade,  the  origin  of  which 
is"  unknown.  Skeat  suggests  Sp.  charrada  = 
a  speech  or  action  of  a  clown.]  A  kind  of 
riddle  based  upon  a  word  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  the  key  to  which  is  given  by  descrip- 
tions of  each  of  the  component  syllables. 

"An  enigma  ...  Is  certainly  superior  to  a  rebus  or 
charade,  which  only  puzzles  you  with  letters  and 
syllables."— Oraeet :  Recollection*  of  Shenttone.  p.  99. 

Char-a-dri'-i-dse  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  chara- 
drius,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee  ] 

Ornith. :  The  Plovers,  a  family  of  wading 
birds.  They  have  long,  slender  legs,  with  the 
toes  united  by  a  small  membrane,  the  hinder 
one  very  small  and  elevated,  or  wanting. 
Genera :  Charadrius  (Plover),  Vanellus  (Lap- 
wing), Glareola  (Pratincole),  Himantopus 
(Longshank),  Hsematopus  (Oyster-«atcher), 
and  CEdicnemus  (Thick-knee). 

char-a-dri-i'-naB,s.r)?.  [From  Lat.  charadrius 
(q.v.),  and  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.} 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the 
Charadriidse.  It  contains  the  Plovers  proper, 
and  the  Lapwings. 

cha  rad  ri-6-mor'-ph89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
charadrius  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  fxop<£>i}  (morpte)  = 
form.) 

Ornith. :  In  Huxley's  classification,  a  group 
of  birds  containing  the  snipes  and  plovers. 

cha-rad  ri  6  morph,  s.  [CHARADRIO- 
MORPH^E.]  Any  individual  of  the  Charadrio- 
morphae  (q.v.). 

cha-rad  -ri-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  xapaSpios 
(charadrios)  =  a  lapwing  or  a  curlew.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  plovers,  belonging 
to  the  order  Grallatores  (Waders).  Five  species 
are  British,  the  Golden  Plover,  the  Dotterel, 
the  Ringed,  the  Little  Ringed,  and  the 
Kentish  Plovers.  They  feed  on  worms  and 
molluscous  animals.  The  eggs  of  the  Lapwing 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  are  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  in  shops,  where  they  are 
sold  as  plover's  eggs.  [PLOVER.] 

char-ae  as,  s.  [From  Gr.  x<*P«  (charts)  = 
grace,  beauty,  and  cua  (oia),  the  same  as  ycuo 
(gaia),  poetic  for  yij  (ge)  =  the  earth.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Noctuidae, 
Uharceas  graminis  is  the  Antler-moth  (q.v.), 
C.  cespitis,  the  Hedge-moth,  C.  lutiilenta,  the 
Barred  Feathered  Rustic,  and  C.  cethiops,  the 
Black-rustic. 

*  ctiar  bock  le,   *  char  bok-el,  •  char 
bok-ylle,  s.    [CARBUNCLE.] 

"  To  fore  the  kyng  honge  a  chnrbotel  ston  " 

Alaaunder,  s,2ii 

char'-bon,  s.    [CARBON.] 

Farriery :  A  little  black'spot  in  the  cavity 
of  the  corner  teeth  of  a  horse  about  seven  or 
eight  years  old. 


*  char  bori-cle,  s.    [CARBUNCLE.] 

"A  rubye  and  a  charbor.cle."—Maundecille,  p.  23*. 

*  char  buc  le,    '  char-buk  ill,  *     (CAB. 

BUNCLE.] 

1.  A  carbuncle. 

"  Chosin  charbukiU,  cbelf  floure,  and  cedlr  tra. 

Doug. :  Virytt.  a.  Ilk. 

2.  An  ulcer. 

"  The  Kinkhost,  the  CharbwiU,  and  worms  in  the 
cheiks."  Pulwart:  flyling,  p.  IX 

9har  coal,  *  9har  cole,  *  char  coll, 
9har  kole,  s.  k  a.  [Eng.  char,  v. ,  and  coat 
—  that  which  is  turned  to  coal  or  carbon.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.  L 
IL  Technically: 

1.  An  impure  variety  of  carbon,  prepared, 
from  vegetable  substances  or  bones. 

(1)  Wood  charcoal  consists  of  wood  burned 
with  but  little  access  of  air.    Billets  of  wood 
are  built  into  a  heap,  which  is  covered  withi 
earth  or  sand.    The  heap  is  fired  at  openings, 
left  near  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  the  gases 
escape  at  small  openings  above.     For  making; 
fine  charcoal,  such  as  that  of  willow,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  wood  i» 
burned  in  iron  cylinders,  or  rather  retorts,  in 
which  a  process  of  destructive  distillation, 
removes  the  volatile  hydrocarbons,  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  &c.    By  this  more  perfect  means, 
the  process  is  accurately  regulated.    Charcoal 
is  used  in  the  arts  as— a  fuel  ;    a  polishing 
powder ;  a  table  on  which  pieces  of  metal  are» 
secured  in  position  to  be  soldered  by  the  blow- 
pipe ;  a  filtering  material ;   a  defecator  and 
decolorizer  of  solutions  and  water ;  an  absorb- 
ent of  gases  and  aqueous  vapours ;    a  non- 
conducting packing  in  ice-houses,  safes,  and 
refrigerators  ;  an  ingredient  in  gunpowder  and 
fire-works  ;   in  the  galvanic  battery  and  th» 
electric  light. 

(2)  Animal  charcoal :  Used  largely  in  sugar- 
refining,  and  as  a  disinfectant  and  filtering 
medium,  is  prepared  by  calcining  hones  in. 
closed  vessels.    These  are  either  retorts,  simi- 
lar to  those  in  which  coal  is  distilled  for  the 
production  of  illuminating  gas,  or  they  ar& 
earthenware  pots  piled  up  in  kilns  and  fired. 
Charges  of  fifty  pounds  of  bones  to  a  pot  will 
require,  say,  sixteen  hours  of  firing.      Thft 
bones  are  then  ground  between  fluted  rollers., 
the  dust  removed,  and  the  granulated  ma- 
terial used  for   charging  the  filters  of   th» 
sugar-refiner.     The  material  is  used  for  re- 
moving colour,  feculencies,  and  fermenting 
ingredients  from  the  syrup.     [BONE-BLACK 
FURN  ACE.  ]    (Knight. ) 

"  Charcole  (or  charkole.  P.).   Carbo."— Prompt.  Par*. 

"  Seacoal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal ;  and  charcoal  at 
roots,  being  coaled  into  great  pieces,  lasts  longer  than. 
ordinary  charcoal."— Bacvn:  Natural  History. 

2.  A  name  for  the  finest  tin-plates,  so  called 
from  being  manufactured  with  charcoal  fires. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

charcoal-blacks,  s.  pi.  Various  Mack 
pigments  essentially  composed  of  charcoal,  the 
latter  formed  by  burning  ivory,  bones,  viner 
twigs,  Ac. 

charcoal-burner,  s.  A  man  employed 
in  attending  to  the  manufacture  of  charcoal. 

"That  evening  [August  2,  1100]  herwilliam  RufusV 
was  found  dead  by  some  charcoal-tumert."— C.  a. 
Pearton:  The  Early  and  Middle  Age*,  of  England,  ch. 

charcoal-cooler,  s.  A  wire  cylinder  ia 
which  animal  charcoal  is  agitated  and  cooled, 
after  revivifying,  while  a  current  of  air  car- 
ries off  the  noxious-»jases.  (Knight.) 

charcoal  filter,  s.  A  filter  charged  with* 
ordinary  or  animal  charcoal  for  domestic  use» 
or  with  animal  charcoal  for  use  in  the  sugar- 
house  or  refinery.  (Knight.) 

charcoal  furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for 
producing  charcoal  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood,  and  for  the  collection  of  the  tar  and 
pyroligneousacidresulting  therefrom.  (Knight.) 

charcoal-point,  s.  \  pencil  of  carbon 
prepared  for  use  in  the  electric-light  apparatus. 
(Knight.) 

chard  (1),  ».  [Fr.  carde;  ItaL  carda;  Lat. 
card u us  —  a  thistle.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  leaves  of  the  artichoke  plants  (Cynam. 
tcolymus),  bound  in  straw  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  till  they  become  blanched,  and 
lose  part  of  their  bitterness. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =i» 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhiin.      -tious,  -sious,  -cious-shus,      -ble,  -de,  &c.  -bel,  eel. 
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chard— charge 


2.  (See  extract). 

"  Chardt  of  beet,  we  plants  of  white  beet  trans- 
planted, producing  great  tops,  which,  in  the  midst, 
have  a  large,  white,  thick,  downy,  and  cotton-like 
main  shoot,  which  is  the  true  cAard. '— Jforttmer. 

chard-beet,  s.  A  plant,  Beta  Cycla.  It 
ts  cultivated  for  the  strong  succulent  ribs  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  boiled  and  eaten  on  the 
continent  like  asparagus. 

«hard  (2),  *.  [Etyraol.  unknown.]  A  leaning 
place.  (Scotch.) 

«har-dln'-l-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  celebrated 
traveller  Sir  'John  Chardin,  who  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1643,  and  died  near  London  in  1713.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  species,  Chardinia  xeran- 
themoides,  a  pretty  little  annual  herb,  found 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  flowers  are  silvery,  nearly 
half  an  inch  across,  and  owe  their  beauty  to 
the  shining,  chaffy,  lance-shaped  pappus 
scales  which  crown  the  cylindrical  striate 
acheues. 

*  chare  (1),  share,  s.  [CHAR  (4),  s.]  An  odd 
job,  charing. 

"...  the  maid  that  milks 
And  doe*  the  meanest  fharrt." 

Shaketp. :  Ant.  4  Cleop.,  Ir.  11 


*  chare-work,  s.    Charing,  odd  jobs. 

"Agreo.  tl 
But  bar 


Agreo.  that  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease ; 

it  done,  to  chnre-arirk:  did  aspire." 


Dryden. :  Third  Idyll  o/  Theocritut. 

*  chare  (2),  s.     [Icel.   tkarr  =  clean,    pure, 
bright.] 

*  Chare  Thursday,  s.     An  old  name 
for  Maundy  Thursday  (q.v.X 

41  Upon  Chare  Thurtday  Christ  brake  bread  unto  his 
disciples."— Soenter :  .Shepherd' i  Kalendar. 

*  9hare  (3),  «.    [CAR,  CHAIR.] 

"  Chare.    Currut,  quadriga,  Ac."— Prompt.  Parr. 

*  chare-roofed,  a.    ?  Arched. 

"  Imbattelled,  vaulted,  and  cnare-roofed,  sufficiently 
bntteraced."— A  Journey  through  England,  1724  (Ualli- 
mil). 

<shire  (4),  *.  [A.S.  cdru  =  care.]  [CARE.] 
Care,  charge.  (Scotch.) 

*  chare,    *  9harren,    *  gharyn,    *  (her, 
*9herren,  *9hearren,  v.t.  &i.    [CHAR 

-     <3),  ».] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  drive  away. 

"  Charyn  away.    Abigo." — Prompt.  Pain. 
"Char*  away  the  crowe."— Coventry  Mytt.,  p.  325. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  hurry. 

"This  isieh  Childric  and  gon  him  to  charrenf— 
J*iy  imm.  II.  469. 

C.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  hurry,  to  come  or  go  hastily. 

"  He  chardt  ayen  in  to  Burgunue."— Layamon,  1. 308. 
2.  To  do  odd  jobs,  to  char,  to  finish. 

"  All  s  chard  when  he  is  gone." 
Shakes?.  ,(•  flat. :  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Hi.  3. 

*char'-e'tte,  *.    [CHARIOT.] 

"  He  rytt  in  a  charell  with  4  whele*."—Maundeville, 
p.  241. 

*  9har'-fron,  s.    [CHAMFRAIN.] 

Charge,  '  chargen,  *9hargyn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  charger ;  Sp.  cargar ;  Port,  carregar  ;  ItaL 
caricare,  from  Low  Lat.  carico  =  to  transport 
in  a  waggon  or  ear,  from  ca/Tiw  =-  a  car.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  To  lay  a  load  or  burden  upon  ;  to  load. 

"The  folk  of  the  contree  taken  camayles,  drome- 
<laries,  and  other  bestes  .  .  .  and  chargen  hem."— 
Maundeti/lf,  p.  30L 

(2)  To  fill  anything  with  its  proper  comple- 
ment or  quantity.  [II.  5.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  lay  upon  a  person  as  a  duty  or  obli- 
gation. 

"  He  sone  foryete  yisterday  stewen. 
How  the  cbcuctayn  hyni  charged." 

S.  Bng.  Mlit.  Poemt;  Cleanneu,  p.  4SS. 
"  Or  was  the  merchant  charge!  to  bring 
The  homeless  birds  a  nest?" 

Cooper :  A  Tale,  June.  1798. 

(a)  With  an  infinitive  following,  or  that,  in- 
troducing the  duty  or  obligation  imposed. 

"  Mo«es  the  servant  of  the  Lord  charged  you,  to  lore 
the  Lord  your  God  .  .  ."— Jtuh.  xxii.  5. 

• '  And  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make  him 
known.'—  ilatt.  xii.  n. 

(b)  With  the  prep.  with. 

"  What  you  have  charged  me  «n>h,  that  I  have  done." 
Shaketp. ;  King  Lear,  v.  8. 


t(2)  To  command,  to  bid,  to  enjoin. 

"  Why  dost  thou  turn  thy  facet  I  charge  thee  answer 
To  what  I  shall  enquire."  Dryden. 

t  (3)  To  entrust,  to  commission. 
»(4)  To  load,  to  fill,  to  burden. 

44  In  drede  and  sorow.  charged  with  synne." 

Hunpole  :  Prick  of  Cant.  5,054. 

"  A  fault  In  the  ordinary  method  of  education,  la 
the  charging  of  children's  memories  with  rules  and 
precepts.  —  Locke. 

(5)  To  impute ;  to  refer  to  as  a  cause  or 
source  (followed  by  to  or  on). 

"  No  more  accuse  thy  pen.  but  charge  the  crime, 
On  native  sloth,  ami  negligence  of  time. ' 

ttryden  :  J'crtiiu,  sat.  Ill 

(6)  To  set  down  to  the  account  of  a  person  ; 
to  debit  to. 

(a)  With  to  or  against,  before  the  person 
charged. 

(6)  With  with  before  the  thing  charged. 

"  It  transpired  that  he  had  been  charging  the  Stores 
with  amounts  iu  excess  of  those  he  had  actually  paid 
for  the  carriage  of  parcels."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov. 
22,  1881. 

(c)  With  at  before  the  price  charged. 

(7)  To  demand  a  price. 

"  For  oysters  bred  upon  the  salt  sea-shore, 
Facked  iu  a  barrel,  they  will  charge  no  more." 
Covrper  :  To  Mn.  Heteton. 

(8)  To  accuse. 

".  .  .  I  am  so  far  from  charging  you  as  guilty  in  this 
matter,  that  I  can  sincerely  sny,  I  believe  the  exhort- 
ation wholly  needless."  —  Wake  :  Preparation  for 
Death. 

*  (a)  With  of  before  the  matter  charged. 

(0)  With  with. 

"And  his  angels  he  charged  with  to\\j."—Job,  IT.  18. 
*(9)  To  challenge;  to  call  upon. 

"  Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  mi  worth  y,  an. I  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer  as  the  pope." 

Shaketp. :  King  John.  HI.  1. 

(10)  To  impose  or  lay  on  as  a  tax  or  duty. 

"And  for  chef  charyte,  we  chargeden  vs  seluen 
In  auiendyug  of  this  uicn,  we  marten  utirc  cclles." 
Piert  Ploughman :  Cre.de, 

*  (11)  To  put  to  expense. 

"Coming  also  not  to  ch>irge,  but  to  enrich  them 
.  .  ." — South:  Sermont,  iii.  311. 

*(12)  To  place  in  a  position  for  fighting. 

"He  rode  up  and  down,  gallantly  mounted,  and 
charged  and  discharged  his  lance."— Knollet :  Hittory 
of  the  Turkt. 

(13)  To  rush  down  upon ;  to  fall  on ;  to 
attack. 

"  With  his  prepared  sword  he  charget  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm." 

Shaketp. :  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

IT  Used  also  of  a  rush  or  attack  in  games, 
as  to  charge  one  or  more  players  at  football. 

*  (14)  To  take  a  thing  to  heart ;  to  grieve 
over. 

"  Charge  it  bot  a  lytill."— Hampolt :  Treatitet,  p.  S3 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  To  give  instructions  to  a  jury,  generally 
the  grand  jury,  a^  to  the  legal  points  of  the 
case  about  to  be  brought  before  them. 

"The  Lord  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  charge  th« 
Jury."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  9th,  188L 

(2)  To  indict. 

2.  Eccles. :  To  deliver  an  address  to  a  body 
of  clergy.    [CHARGE,  s.,  II.  2.] 

3.  Elect. :  To  accumulate  in  an  electrified 
body  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  capable 
of  being  again  discharged. 

4.  Her. :  To  place  upon  an  escutcheon,  &c. 
Seldom  used  except  in  the  pa.  par.  [CHARGED.] 

5.  Artill.,  £c. :  To  load  a  gun,  Ac.,  with  its 
proper  charge. 

"...  I  therefore  flred  a  four  pounder  charged  with 
crap?  shot,  wide  of  them."— Coot:  Voyayet,  vol.  L, 
bk.  it,  c.  i 

B.  Reflexive  :    To  impose  or  take  upon  one- 
self as  a  duty,  obligation,  or  responsibility. 

"...  he  charged  himself  with  all  the  sea  risk  of 
such  vessels  as  carried  com  to  Rome  In  winter."— 
Arhuthnot :  On  Coin*. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  an  attack  or  onset  on  ;  to  gallop 
wildly.  Also  as  in  A.,  I.  13. 

"  From  a  strictly  practical  point  of  view,  the  sight 
of  a  mob  of  hard  riding  strangers  charging  across 
their  [the  farmers  1  fields  and  breaking  through  tlicir 
fences  is  anything  but  pleasing."—  Timet,  Feb.  14,  1881 : 
Bunting  and  iti  Proipecti. 

*  2.  To  take  a  thing  to  heart  as  a  burden  or 
grief. 

"Chargyn,  or  gretely  sett  a  thynge  to  herte."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Esau  ehnrgtdf  lit  il  that  he  hadde  seld  the  right  of 
the  ilrste  gendrid  child."—  Wycliffv :  Oenetit  xxv.  84. 
(Purvey.) 

3.  To  make  a  charge,  or  demand,  a  price  for 
anything. 


9harge,  *9haarg,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  charge,  carge; 
Sp.  &  Port,  carga;  Ital.  carica,  from  tho 
verb.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  load,  a  burden. 

(1)  Of  material  things  : 

"  The  mares  retornen  .  .  .  with  hire  charget  of  gold." 
—Mauiidrrille.  p.  302. 

(2)  Of  iminaterial  things  : 


2.  An  office,  duty,  or  obligation. 

"  '  Ah  !  but  (said  tli'  Ape)  the  charge  is  wondrous  great, 
To  feed  meus  soules,  and  hath  an  heavie  threat.'  " 
Spenter:  Mother  Hubberdt  Tale, 

3.  Care,  custody,  responsibility,  or  manage* 
mi-lit..    (Often  followed  by  o/or  over.) 

"...    much  impress'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge." 

Covrper:  Tatk,  bk.  IL 

*  4.  Anxiety,  care,  concern. 

"Thei  give  no  charge  of  aveer  ne  of  rlchease."— 
MaundetUle,  p.  292. 

5.  The  object  of  one's  care  or  attention. 

"  More  had  he  said,  but  fearful  of  her  stay, 
The  starry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away." 

Dryden. 

6.  A  command,  commission,  or  injunction. 

"  He  gat  him  charge  that  they  ne  suffre  nought  at  large 
His  wife  to  go.  Qower,  i.  193. 

7.  Expense,  cost. 

"  They  would  be  at  the  Charge  of  raising  Monument* 
to  the  Memory  uf  those  good  Men,  whom  their  Fathers 
had  slain  .  .  ."—  TMotton,  vol.  L,  8er.  xxil. 

IT  Commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  in  the 
phrase  —  "  To  be  at  charges." 

"...  you  see  what  huge  charget  she  hath  bene  at, 
this  last  yeare,  in  sending  of  men."—  Spenter  :  State  of 
Ireland. 

8.  A  burden  upon  property  ;  a  tax,  rent,  &C. 
(Sometimes  in  the  plural.) 

9.  The  price  demanded,  cost. 

"...  I  may  make  the  gospel  of  Christ  without 
charge,  that  1  abuse  not  my  power  in  the  gospel"— 
1  Cor.  Ix.  18. 

10.  An  accusation,  subject  of  censure. 

".  .  .  laying  to  their  charge  the  pride,  the  avarice, 
the  luxury,  the  Ignorance,  the  superstition,  of  popish 
times."-Siffi/£. 

11.  Responsibility,  account,  liability. 

"  The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  111.,  L  & 

12.  An  attack,  onset     [II.  8  (1).] 

"  The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  the  charge."— 
Macaulay  :  llltt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

13.  As  much  as  anything  will  contain  ;  the 
proper  complement.    [II.  8.  (3).] 

"To  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose  ;  .  .  ." 

Camper  :  The  Talk,  bk.  T. 

*14.  Weight,  importance. 

"  The  letter  .  .  .  was  full  of  charge."—  Shaketp.  I 
Rom,  t  JuL,  v.  2. 

T  Charge  and  discharge  : 
Law,  £c.  :  The  old  way  of  taking  accounts 
in  chancery.    (Wharton.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  : 

(1)  The  address  from  a  judge  to  a  grand 
jury,  in  which  he  instructs  them  as  to  the 
legal  points  likely  to  arise  in  the  cases  about 
to  be  brought  before  them. 

(2)  An  indictment,  an  accusation. 

"For,  by  the  old  law  of  England,  two  witnesses  on 
necessary  to  establish  a  charge  of  treason."  —  Macaulajt: 
Uitt.  Eng..  ch.  ii.  • 

2.  Eccles.  :  An  address  from  a  bishop  to  his 
diocesan  clergy,  or  of  an  archdeacon  to  the 
clergy  of  his  archdeaconry. 

"  The  bishop  has  recommended  this  author  In  hi* 
charge  to  the  clergy."—  Dryden. 

"  During  his  charge  the  archdeacon  expressed  satis- 
faction at  the  apiKiintmunt  iif  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  relations  uf  Church  and  State."—  Da  Uf 
Telegraph,  May  10,  188L 

3.  Her.  :  Whatever  occupies  the  field  in  an 
escutcheon.      Charges   are    either  proper    or 
common.     Proper  charges  are  so  called  because 
they  peculiarly  belong  to  the  art  of  heraldry  ; 
they  are  also  called  ordinaries,  because  they 
are  in  ordinary  use    in   all    coats  of  arms  ; 
honourable  charges,  because  coat  armour  is 
much  honoured   thereby,   being  the  gifts  of 
sovereigns,  as  the  Cross,  Pale,  &c.    Common 
charges  are  such  as  are  composed  of  things 
natural  and  artificial,  and  so  named  because 
they  are  common  to  other  arts  and  sciences 
as  well  as  to  this. 

"The  charge  is  that  which  is  born  upon  the  colour, 
except  It  be  a  coat  divided  only  by  partition."— 
Peacham. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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4.  Farriery:  A  preparation,  or  a   sort  of 
ointment,  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  decoc- 
tion, which  is  applied  to  the  shoulder-splaits, 
inflammations,  and  sprains  of  horses. 

"  A  charge  is  of  a  middle  nature,  between  an  oint- 
ment and  a  plalster,  or  between  a  plaiater  and  a  cata- 
pla»m."—  Farrier  I  Dictionary. 

5.  Veter.  :  An  external  remedy  applied  to 
the  body  of  a  horse  or  other  beast. 

6.  Comm.  :  A  charge  of  lead  contains  thirty- 
six  pigs,  each  pig  containing  six  stone,  less  by 
two  pounds. 

7.  Elec.  :  Of  a  Leyden  jar  or  other  electric 
tattery.    An  accumulation  of  electricity  within 
it,  which  may,  when  the  proper  means  are 
used,  be  again  discharged. 

8.  Military: 

(1)  An  attack  or  onset  of  troops,  especially 
of  cavalry. 

If  Also  in  games,  CHARGE,  v.,  A.,  I.  13. 

IT  To  sound  a  charge  :  To  give  the  signal  by 
sound  of  trumpet  for  a  charge. 

"  Our  author  seems  to  sound  a  charge,  and  begins 
like  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet"—  Dryden. 

*  (2)  The  position  in  which  a  weapon  is  held 
for  the  purpose  of  attack. 

"  Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  aruied  staves  in  charge,  their  bearers  down." 
Shaketp.  :  t  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  powder,  &c.,  put  into  a 
gun  for  the  purpose  of  firing  it.  The  service- 
charge  for  smooth-bored  guns  may  be  one-third 
to  a  quarter  the  weight  of  projectiles.  For 
hot-shot  and  ricochet  firing  these  charges  are 
reduced.  Rifled  guns,  avoiding  windage,  re- 
quire a  smaller  charge  than  smooth-bores. 
The  service-charge  of  the  Armstrong  gun  is 
one-eighth  the  weight  of  the  projectile.  In 
the  navy  three  charges  are  used  :  distant,  full, 
and  reduced. 

*  (4)  A  military  post  or  command. 

"  I'll  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot."  — 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  II'.,  ii.  4. 

*(5)  A  body  of  troops  under  one's  com- 
mand. 

"The  centurions  and  their  charget  .  .  .'—Shaketp.: 
Coriol.,  iv.  3. 

9.  Mining:  A  quantity  of  powder  or  other 
explosive  substance  used  in  blasting. 

10.  Metall.,  Gas  Manufacture,  £c.  :  The  body 
of  ore,  metal,  fuel,  or  other  matter  introduced 
Into  a  furnace  at  one  time,  for  one  heat,  or 
one  mn,  as  the  case  may  be.    The  charge  of 
a  puddling-furnace  is  about  500  pounds  of  pig- 
iron,  and  this  forms  four  blooms  ;  of  a  gas- 
retort  is  220  pounds,  introduced  in  two  scoop- 
fuls  of  110  pounds  each  ;  of  a  tumbling-  box  is 
as  many  castings  or  other  matters  as  it  will 
conveniently  contain  and  give  room  for  mutual 
attrition  ;  of  an  amalgamating  pan  is  according 
to  size.     They  vary  from   4J  to  six  feet  in 
diameter  ;  some  work  off  two  tons  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  others  a  charge  of  1,400  pounds  in 
three  or  four  hours. 

IF  To  give  in  charge  : 

L  To  commit  to  the  charge  or  care  of 
another. 

"  GJo.  Mnst  yon.  Sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  t 
Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may't  please  your 
grace."  Shaketp.  :  3  Hen.   VI.,  ii.  4. 

*  2.   To  have  anything  committed  to  one's 
charge  or  care. 

3.  To  hand  over  to  the  custody  of  a  police- 
man for  any  offence. 
To  take  in  charge  : 
L  To  take  under  one's  care  or  responsibility. 

"  And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms 
That  he  had  taken  in  charge." 

Camper:  The  Tatk,  bk.  i£ 

2.  To  arrest,  take  into  custody. 
B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds). 
charge-house,  -• 

*  1.  A  school-house. 

"Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  chargr-houte  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain!"—  Shateeip.  :  Lote't  Labour 
Loo,  v.l. 

2.  Powder-making  :  A  building  or  room  in 
irhich  the  proper  charges  are  made  up  into 
cartridges,  Ac. 

charge-sheet,  s. 

Police  :  A  paper  kept  at  a  police  station  on 
which  are  daily  entered  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons brought  to  the  station  in  custody,  the 
offence  imputed,  and  the  name  of  the  accuser. 


-ge  (g  as  zh),  pa.  par.    [Fr.  =  charged, 
the  pa,  par.  of  charger  =  to  charge.] 

charge  d'affaires,  *.     [Fr.,  a  person 
charged  with  the  management  of  affairs.] 


Diplomatic :  A  minister  or  representative  of 
a  country  at  a  less  important  foreign  court,  ia- 
ferior  to  an  ambassador,  to  whom  is  entrusted 
all  matters  of  diplomacy.  Also  the  officer  to 
whom  the  charge  of  an  embassy  is  entrusted 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  ambas- 
sador or  minister-plenipotentiary. 

charge  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  charge,  and  able.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  things: 

*  (1)  Involving  expense  ;  expensive,  costly. 

"...  we  would  not  be  chargeable  unto  any  of  yon, 
.  .  ."-1  Then.  ii.  9. 

(2)  Liable  or  responsible  for  a  payment. 

"...  he  had  bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes, 
.  .  "—Mucaulay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  viiL 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Liable  to  be  charged  or  accused ;  open 
to  a  charge  (with  with  before  the  thing 
charged). 

"Yonr  papers  would  be  chargeable  xrith  something 
worse  than  indelicacy;  they  would  be  immoral." — 
Spectator. 

*  (2)  Liable  to  be  called  upon  for  an  account 
of  a  trust. 

"  But  the  former  governors  that  had  been  before  me 
were  chargeable  unto  the  people,  .  .  ."—A'ehem.,  v.  15. 

3.  Of  things : 

(1)  Capable  of  being  brought  as  a  charge ; 
imputable  (with  on  or  upon  before  the  person 
or  thing  responsible). 

"  The  reader  will  now  be  too  good  a  judge,  how  much 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  consequently  of  its  faults, 
in  chargeable  upon  me  alone."— Pope:  Homtr'i  Odyi- 
tey,  postscript. 

(2)  To  be  charged  as  a  debt :  to  be  set  to 
one's  account.    (Followed  by  to.) 

t  Charge -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  chargeable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  chargeable, 
expense. 

"...  the  mischiefs  that  grew  from  the  delays,  the 
chargeablenett,  and  the  irregularities  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  law  .  .  ."—Whitelock  :  Memoir  i,  an.  1651. 

*  9harge '-a-bly,  adv.   [Bag.  chargeable)  ;  -y.] 

In  a  chargeable  manner;  at  great  expense, 

expensively. 

"By  reason  wherof  we  be  most  notably  charged 
with  masses,  sufferings,  and  other  alms  deeds,  for  his 
benefits  to  us  most  chargeable  exhibit"— Strype: 
Record*,  No.  30.  Abbot  of  York  to  Woliey. 

•charge  -ant,  *  charge-aunt,  o.  [Fr.,  pr. 
par.  of  charger.]  Involving  trouble  or  ex- 
pense ;  difficult,  dangerous. 

"  That  chargeaunt  chace." 

Sir  Gawaine,  1,604. 

9harged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHARGE,  v.] 

*  9harge  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  charge  ;  -ful(T).]    In- 
volving expense  ;  expensive,  costly. 

"  Here's  the  note 

How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat, 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  the  chargeful  fashion." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  frrort,  v.  1. 

*  9harge  -less,  a.    [Eng.  charge;  -less.] 

1.  Not  involving  trouble  or  expense ;  inex- 
pensive, cheap. 

"  How  essie  and  chargelett  a  thing  it  is  to  keep  silk 
worms."— Marginal  note  in  The  SUk-wormei  (1599). 

2.  Uncharged,  unloaded. 

*  9harge'-ous,  *  9ha-ri-ous,  a,  [Eng.  charge, 

and  suff.  -ous.] 
1.  Heavy,  hard  to  bear. 


2.  Causing  expense  ;  expensive. 

"  I  was  chargeoiit  to  no  man." — Wyclife:  1  Cor.  xi.  9. 

9harg'-er,  *  9harge  -our,  *cha  ri  our,  s. 
[Eng.  charge);  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  charges. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  war-horse ;  a  horse  ridden  in 
action  or  on  parade. 

"...  there  were  few  chargert  in  the  camp  which 
had  not  been  taken  from  the  plough." — Itacaulay : 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  Comm. :  A  large  dish,  capable  of  bearing 
a  great  weight. 

"  Orett  swannes  fulle  swythe  In  silveryne  chargeoun." 
Jforte  Arthure,  135. 

3.  Mining :  A  spiral  instrument  for  charg- 
ing horizontal  blast-holes. 

*  4.  Sport :  A  device  for  dropping  into  the 
bore  of  a  fowling-piece  from  a  shot-belt  or 
pouch  a  gauged  quantity  of  shot.    By  forcing 
down  the  plunger  the  communication  with 
the  pouch  is  closed,  and  the  charge  is  allowed 
to  pass  to  the  tube,  which  conducts  it  to  the 
gun.    The  piston  head  is  adjustable,  to  vary 
the  capacity  of  the  charge-chamber.  (Knight.) 


5.  Scotch  Law :  One  in  whose  favour  a  decree 
suspended  is  pronounced. 

*  9harge  -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  charge ;  -ship.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  in  charge  ;  responsi- 
bility. 

charg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [CHARGE,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   In 

senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  subst. :  The  performing  of  any  of  the 

actions  described  under  the  verb. 

chitrging-order,  ».  An  order  from  a 
judge  binding  the  stocks  or  funds  of  a  judg- 
ment debtor  with  the  judgment  debt.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

char -I- an' -thus,  s.  [From  Gr.  xopieit 
(chariein)  =  beautiful,  and  avOos  (anthos)  — 
a  biossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malastomaceae  from  the 
West  Indies.  Erect  shrubs,  with  opposite, 
stalked,  five-nerved  leaves,  generally  entire. 
Flowers  purple ;  fruit  a  globose  berry  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  with  four  cells  and 
numerous  seeds. 

char'-I-eis,  s.  [Gr.  xapwts  (charieis)  =  plea* 
sant  or  pleasing.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  species  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Charieis  heterophylla  is  an  annual, 
with  stem  erect,  striated,  and  hairy  ;  leaves 
stalkless  ;  flowers  yellow  in  the  centre  and 
violet  at  the  circumference. 

jhar'-JUjf,  *char'-e-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  chary; 
-ly.]  In  a  chary  manner ;  cautiously,  warily. 

9har-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  chary;  -TI«S.]  The 
quality  of  being  chary ;  caution,  wariness, 
nicety. 

"  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villany  against  him, 
that  may  not' sully  the  charinets  of  our  Iiuuesty."— 
Shaketp.  :  Merry  H'irej.  ii.  1. 

char'-ing,   char'-ing,  pr.   par.,   a.,   4  «, 

[CHAR,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  ]f 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  occupation  of 
doing  odd  jobs. 

9har'-i-6t,  *  jhar-y-ot,  *  9har-y-ott» 
*9har-otte,  ¥char-ett,  *9har-ret,«. 

&  a.      [O.  Fr.  chariot,    from   char  =  a  car.J 
[CAR.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  L  A  war-car  in  which  armed  men  rode  t* 


EGYPTIAN  WAR-CHARIOT  (FROM   THEBES). 


battle.      They  were  frequently  armed  with 
scythes,  hooks,  and  other  offensive  appliances. 
2.  A  ear  of  state. 

"The  grettest  lordes  ryden  aboct  this  CAarro*.*— 
llauntfeville,  p.  241. 

*  3.  A  waggon,  a  cart. 

"Charottez  chokkefnlle  charegyde  with  golde." 
Jforte  Arthure,  1.SML 

4.  A  sort  of  light  coach,  four-wheeled,  with 
only  back  seats. 

"...  I  departed  from  London,  accompanied  with 
my  wife,  in  a  small  chariot  drawn  by  two  nones  .  .  . 
—Luditne:  Memoir*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  STL 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds). 
Obvious  compounds  :  -Chariot-race,  chariot' 
vheeL 

chariot-man,  *.    A  charioteer. 

" .  .  .he  said  to  his  chario--mtn.  Turn  thine  hud 
.  .  ."— S  Chron.  xviii.  38. 


boll,  boy:  potit,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  09  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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chariot— charm 


9har'-I-dt,  v.t.  *  i.   [CHARIOT,  *.] 

L  Trane.  :  To  couvey  in  a  chariot. 

•'  An  angel  all  in  flames  ascended, 
As  in  a  fiery  culumu  elutriating 
Hi*  godlike  presence." 

Milton  :  Samioa  Agonlttet. 

2.  Intrant.  :  To  ride,  to  drive,  to  pass  along 


. 

"With  ./hatacheerly  face  the  golden  «un  charioti 
thorow  the  rounding  skie?  "—  FeUham,  pt  L,  re».  48. 

fchar'-I-At-ed,  *  9har'-I-6t-ted,  pn-  ;*"•. 
or  a.  [CHARIOT,  v.]  Seated  or  driven  in  a 
chariot. 

"  No  :  let  her  pass,  and,  charlotted  along 
III  guilty  splendour,  shake  the  public  ways." 

Cowptr:  rcMi.bk.iU. 
"  Boatlicea  standing  loftily  charioted." 

Tennyson  :  Boadicen.  ill  10. 

Bhar'-I-o'-tSe,  s.  [Eng,  chariot  ;  dim.  suff. 
*ee.]  A  four-wheeled  pleasure-carriage,  having 
two  seats  covered  by  a  calash  top. 

t9har  i-6t  etr,  *  9har  -i-6t-er.  s.   [Eng. 
chariot  ;  -eer  =s  sr.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language  : 
Lit.  :  A  driver  of  a  chariot. 

"  On  »  heap 
Chariot  and  charioter  lay  overturu'd.* 

JJiiton  :  /'.  L.,  Ti. 

1L  Astron.  :  The  constellation  Auriga, 
H  The  charioteer  of  day  :  The  sun. 

"  Long  ere  the  chart  >teer  of  day  hail  run 
His  morning  course." 

Camper  :  Progrett  of  Error. 

ehar'-I-o't-eer,  v.i.  [CHARIOTEER,  s.)  To 
drive  a  chariot,  to  act  as  a  charioteer. 

"To  charioteer  with  wings  on  high." 

SouOieit  :  Ode  to  Aitronomy. 

t  char'-l'-o't-eer-Jng,  a.  &  *.  [CHARIOTEER, 
*] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Driving  a  chariot. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  driving  a  chariot 

*char'-l'-ous,  a.    [CHAROEOUS.] 

•  char'-ism,  s.  [Gr.  xap"r/a.a  (charisma)  =  a 
gift.] 

Eccles.  :  An  extraordinary  gift  or  talent  be- 
stowed upon  the  early  Christians,  as  that  of 
healing,  of  tongues,  &c.  (Webster.) 

jhar'-it-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  charity),  and  able.] 
I.  Of  persons  : 

1.  Full  of  love  to  one's  fellow-men  ;  bene- 
volent, kind. 

2.  Kind  or  liberal  to  the  poor. 

"  A  street,  built  out  of  the  contributions  of  the 
efatrifei6<«,  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvt 

IL  Of  thoughts  or  actions  : 

1.  Pertaining    to     charity    or   liberality; 
founded  or  supported  by  charity. 

"  B«  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen  !  but  flinz 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charita'tlr  stealth, 
The  liberal  handful"  Thomson  :  Autumn. 

2.  Dictated  by  kindness,  favorable,  merciful, 

free  from  ceusoriousness. 

"  Of  a  politick  sermon  that  had  no  diTlnity,  the  king 
Mid  to  Bishop  Andrews,  Call  you  this  a  sermon  ?  Tne 
bishop  answered.  By  a  charitable  construction  it  may 
be  a  sermon."—  Bacon. 

f  Charitable  uses  : 

Law:  The  laws  concerning  tbese  differ  in 
the  different  states  of  the  American  Union. 
Thus,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bequest  of  property 
for  charitable  uses  ia  void  unless  the  v  ill 
be  signed  more  than  thirty  days  before  the 
donor's  death.  In  England  a  similar  bequest 
is  void  unless  made  by  indented  deed  executed 
In  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  twelve 
months  before  the  death  of  the  donor,  and 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  six  months 
after  its  execution.  Such  a  deed  once  drawn 
out  must  also  be  irrevocable.  Stocks  in  the 
public  funds  may  be  transferred  six  months 
before  the  donor's  death.  The  Act  does  not 
bar  benefactions  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Universities,  or  to  poor  scholars  In  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  Westminster.  (Blackstone  : 
Comm.,  ii.  ch.  18.) 

By  43  Eliz.  c.  4,  a  commission  of  charitable 
uses  can  be  issued  by  the  Lor-1  Chancell-r,  the 
Lord  Keeper,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  to  enquire  into  charitable  trusts 
said  to  be  abutted.  (Engluh.) 

t  jh&T'-It-a-ble-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  charitable  ; 
-ness.)  The  quality  of  being  charitable;  be- 
nevolence, kindness,  liberality. 

fh&r'-It-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  charitable)  ;  -y.] 
1.  In  a  charitable  manner  ;  with  good  will 
and  love  to  others. 


2.  Liberally. 

3.  From  dictates  of  kindness. 

"  Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain, 
Aud  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vuin." 

Pope  :  Etta]/  on  Criticism,  597. 

•  Char'-i-ta-tlve,    a.     [Lat.    cantos   (genii. 
caritatis)  =  charity ;     and    Eng.    suff.  -ive.] 
Charitable,  having  respect  to  charity. 

"...  detained  much  longer  upon  prudential  or 
rather  eharitatim  considerations,  .  .  ."—Fall:  Life  of 
Hammond,  f  L 

'-I-tS,  *.  [CHARITY.] 
O  Cupide.  out  of  al  charUe  I 
O  regue,  that  vrolt  no  felaiv  have  with  the  I" 

Chaucer:  The  Knightrt  Tale,  1.  162S-8. 

*  9har'-)(-tous,  a.    [Eng.  charily) ;  -cits.]   Full 
of  charity,  charitable. 

"  He  was  ayeinward  charitout."— dourer :  C.  A.,  i.  173. 

9har'-i-ty,     *  9har-i-te,     *  9har-y-te, 

*9her-it-e,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  chariteit,  cari- 
teit ;  Fr.  charite  ;  Sp.  caridad  ;  Port,  caridads  ; 
Ital.  carita ;  from  Lat.  caritas  =  dearness, 
love  ;  from  carus  =  dear.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Love  towards  our  fellow-men ;  the  chief 
of  the  Christian  graces. 

"  Whether  we  name  thee  Charity  or  Love, 
Chief  grace  below,  and  all  iu  all  above." 

Covrper :  Charity. 

IT  The  Greek  word  ayamj  (agape),  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.,  rendered  charity  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion, is  translated  love  in  the  Revised  Version. 

2.  Liberality,  benevolence  towards  the  poor. 

"...  revenues  sacred  to  piety  and  charity." — Ma- 
canlny  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Goodwill ;  a  disposition  to  look  kindly  or 
charitably   upon   the  actions   or  defaults  of 
others. 

"  In  reverend  Certmon  there  well  appears. 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears." 

Shakejp. :  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  V.  8. 

i.  Any  act  of  kindness  or  benevolence- 

"  Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life." 

Cooper :  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

*  5.  That  which  is  given  in  benevolence  to 
the  poor ;  alms. 

"  The  ant  did  well  to  reprove  the  grasshopper  for  her 
slothfulness ;  but  she  did  ill  then  to  refuse  hera  charity 
in  her  distress."— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

6.  Any  money  or  other  endowment  left  for 
charitable  purposes. 

"  The  chairman  said  he  had  .  .  .  nome  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  rharitiei  of  the  country. "—Daily 
Telegraph,  May  12,  18S1. 

7.  A  building   or  institution  founded   for 
charitable  purposes. 

"  The  boys  who  are  put  out  apprentices  from  public 
Charltiet  are  generally  bound  for  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  years,  .  .  ."— Smith :  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  x.,  pt.  it 

B.  As  adj.  (of  children):  Maintained  or  sup- 
ported in  a  charitable  institution. 

"An  awful  tribunal  of  youth  and  innocence,  .  .  . 
like  the  ten  thousand  red-cheeked  cftnrity-children  in 
St.  Paul's."—  Thackeray  :  Book  of  Snobt,  ch.  ii. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Charity-boy,  charity- 
school. 

^[  Charity  Commissioners : 

Law,  &c. :  Commissioners  appointed  to 
secure  the  proper  administration  of  charit- 
able trusts. 

Charity,  Sisters  of:  See  SISTERS. 

char-i-var'-£,  s.     [Fr.  charivari ;  O.  Fr.  cari- 

bari,  chalivari,  calivaly,  chalivali,  from  Low 
Lat.  charivarium,  charavaritum,  charavaria, 
&C.  InGer.  krawall] 

1.  A  serenade  of  discordant  or  rough  music, 
kettles  and  drums,  used  originally  to  annoy 
widows  who  married  a  second   time  at   an 
advanced  age,  but  also  on  other   occasions 
when  the  performers  desired  to  annoy  or  in- 
sult anyone. 

"  We  played  a  charivari  with  the  ruler  and  desk,  the 
fender  and  flre-irous."— C.  Bronte :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  As  synonymous  with  ridicule  and  satire, 
it  has  been  taken  as  the  name  of  certain  comic 
journals,  e.g.,  the  Paris  Charivari;  the  London 
Punch  has,  as  a  second   title,   The   London 
Charivari. 

*  chark  (1),  v.t.  [An  abbreviation  of  charcoal, 
the  word  being  probably  supposed  to  ba  chark- 
c'Ki/.]  [CHAR.]  To  reduce  to  a  cinder,  to 
char. 

chark  (2),  *9harke,  9hlrk,  *9hyrkyn,  v.i. 
[A. 3.  cearcian  =  to  creak,  to  gnash.]  [CHIRK.] 
1.  To  make  a  creaking  or  grating  noise. 

"  There  is  no  dore,  whiche  may  charke 
Wher  of  an  eye  sbulde  vnshet,  Ac." 

Conf.  Anuintit,  iv.  75. 


2.  To  be  habitually  complaining,  to  be  con* 
statitly  in  a  querulous  humour. 

*  9hark,  a.    [CHARK  (1),  t>.]    A  cinder  ;  char- 
coal. 

"...  I  contrived  to  burn  some  wood  here,  as  I  had], 
seen  done  in  England,  under  turf,  till  it  became  cAur*. 
or  dry  cc*!."— De  Foe  :  Robinson  Crusoe. 

9har-ka'-na,  s.    [Bengalee.] 

Fabrics :  A  checked  Dacca  muslin. 

9hark'-ar,  s.  [CHARK  (2),  v.  From  thft 
noise  made  by  the  insect]  A  cricket. 
(Scotch.) 

*  9hark'-ing,  s.    [CHARK,  v.]   The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  reducing  to  charcoal ;  charring. 

char'-la-tan,  «.  [Fr.  charlatan,  from  ItaL 
ciarlatano,'  ciaratano  =  a  mountebank,  from 
ciarlare  =  to  prattle  ;  oiarla  =  a  prattling.  J 
A  quack,  a  mountebank  ;  an  assuming,  empty 
pretender  to  knowledge  or  skill. 

char-la-tan'- ic,  a.  [Eng.  charlatan;  -fe.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  charlatan  ;  like  a  charla- 
tan, quackish.  (Sir  E.  Brydges.) 

char-la-tan'-i-cal,  a.    [Eng.  charlatanic  ; 
-al.]    Cliarlatanic,  q'uackish. 

"  A  cowardly  soldier  and  a  rhartatanical  doctor  ar» 
the  principal  subjects  of  comedy."— Cowley. 

•  char-la-tan'-J-cal-ly\  adv.     [Eng.  charla- 
tanical;  -ly.]     In  a"  charlatanic  or  quackish 
way ;  like  a  charlatan.    (Johnson.) 

Char'-la-tan-Iftn,  s.  [Eng.  charlatan  ;  -ism.) 
The  practices  of  a  charlatan  ;  trickery,  cheat- 
ing,  quackery,  false  pretence. 

'  Char -la  tan  ry,  '  ghar -la-tan- cry.  s. 

[Fr.  charla.tane.rie,  from  charlatan.)    The  act  of 
deceiving  by  false  pretences  ;  wheedling. 

"  Endearments  addressed  to  the  exterior  of  WORM** 
by  the  charlatanery  of  the  world."—  W.  Montagu*. 

charle,  s.  &  a.    [CARL.] 

charle-hemp,  s.    [CARL-HEMP.] 

prop.   n.     [Lat.    Carolus.]    A  well- 
known  proper  name. 

Charles's  sceptre,  *. 

Sot. :  A  personated  plant,  Pedicularia  Scq>- 
trum  Carolinum.  (Treas.  ofBot.) 

Charles's  -  wain,  *  Charle  -  wane, 
Charle  wan,  Charle- wayne,  s.  (From 

Charles  (Charlemagne),  and  wain  =.  waggon.) 

Astron. :  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  commonly  called  the  Bear. 

".  .  .  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day.  111  be  hanged  : 
Charltt'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney, . .  ."—Shaketp.: 
IBenry  ir.,ii.  L 

•  9har'-ley,  s.    [The  reason  of  the  mme  is 
uncertain ;  according  to  some  because  Charles 
I.  improved  and  extended  the  watch-system 
in  London.]    A  watchman.    (Eng.) 

char'-ley-liorse,  s.  A  stiffness  or  lameness 
of  the  limbs  produced  by  excessive  exeivise;  BO 
termed  by  baseball  players.  (  U.  S.  Colloq. ) 

char  lock,    car  lock,    *  chad-lock,  • 

[A.S.  cerlic.  The  meaning  of  the  first  syllabi* 
is  unknown  ;  the  last  means  leek.] 

Bot. :  Sinapis  arvensis,  a  small  cruciferous 
plant  with  yellow  flowers,  commonly  called 
Wild  Mustard.  It  is  very  common  and 
troublesome  in  English  grain  fields. 

"Carlo*,  herb*.    JCruca."— Prompt.  Par*. 

char  lotte,  s.  [Fr.  charlotte,  with  the  same 
meaning.]  A  dish  made  of  apple-marmalade, 
covered  with  crumbs  of  toasted  bread. 

charlotte-rus*e, «.  [Fr.  charlotte ;  rum 
=  Russian.] 

Cookery :  A  dish  composed  of  custard  or 
whipped  syllabub  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sponge- 
cake. (Thackeray,  Webster.) 

9harl  wood'-i-a,  *.  [In  honour  of  C.  Chari- 
wood,  F.L.S.,  an 'enthusiastic  English  botanist 
(Poxton).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  of  which 
four  or  five  species  are  known.  The  type  of 
the  genus  is  Charlwoodia  congesta,  an  Austra- 
lian species  of  elegant  habit,  with  elongate 
nervosely-striate  leaves,  and  crowded  many- 
flowered  panicles.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

charm,  *  9harmc,  «.  [O.  Fr.  charme,  from 
Lat.  carmen  —  a  song,  a  charm. ] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try*  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   o.u  =  lew. 
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1.  A  spell,  an  enchantment,  whether  of 
Words,  philtres,  or  figures. 

"  With  the  channel  that  she  saide, 
A  tire  dowu  fro  the  sky  alight." 

Gotcer:  C.  A..  IL  2M. 

•2.  A  song,  a  melody.  [CHARM  (2),  «.] 
"Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  ii.  S42. 

3.  Anything  worn  for  a  supposed  efficacy  in 
preserving  the  wearer  from  hurt,  bodily  or 
spiritual ;  a  phylactery. 

H  Hence  the  term  is  often  applied  to 
"trinkets  worn  as  ornaments  on  a  watch-chain. 

4.  That  which  attracts  or  pleases  ;  a  quality 
•which  has  an  irresistible  power  to  please  or 
fucinate. 

"  By  every  charm  that  smiles  upon  her  face." 

Cooper:  Expottulation. 

^  In  this  sense  often  in  pi.,  especially  when 
used  of  female  beauty. 

^  (1)  For  the  difference  between  charm  and 
frace,  see  GRACE. 

(2)  With  regard  to  that  between  charms  and 
attractions,  the  latter  draw,  the  former  fasci- 
nate or  captivate. 

Charm  (2),  s.    [A. 8.  cyrm  =  noise,  shoot] 

1.  The  murmuring  noise  made  by  a  flock  of 
birds.    [Of.  CHARM  (1),  *.  2.] 

2.  Falconry  :  A  flock  (said  of  goldfinches). 

Charm,  *  ^harme,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  charmer, 
from  Lat.  carmino  =  to  make  verses ;  Low 
Lat.  =  to  enchant ;  carmen  (1)  a  song,  (2) 
•n  enchantment.] 
L  T  rum  it  ire : 

*  1.  To  utter  or  cause  to  utter  a  melodious 
•omul ;  to  tune. 

"  Here  we  our  slender  pypes  may  safely  charme." 
Spetaer :  Shepherdt  Calendar,  x. 

2.  To  enchant ;  place  under  the  influence  of 
•  spell.       ~  wlll  (Aarm  n,  both  to  sieep.- 

Tcnnylun  :  rivien,  181. 

3.  To  make  powerful  or  safe  by  enchant- 
ment or  magic ;  to  protect  against  evil. 

" '  Yea.  but,'  (quoth  she).  '  he  beares  a  charmed  shield, 
And  eke  enchaunted  armes  that  none  can  perce." 
Spenter:  F.  «..  L  iv.  50. 

4.  To  overpower  or  subdue  by  some  secret 
Or  supernatural  power. 

**  Charm  act  with  air  and  agony  with  words." 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ada,  v.  L 
"Mustek  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm" 

Pope :  OdtanSt.  Cecilia' i  Dan,  Us. 

5.  To  fascinate  the  mind  or  the  affections ; 
^o  allure,  captivate,  or  bewitch. 

"  Her  English  tones,  sentiments,  and  tastes  had 
charmed  many  who  were  disgusted  by  his  Dutch 
accent  and  Dutch  habits."— Jlacaulay :  Bite.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

fi.  To  remove  by  a  fascinating  influence. 
T  To  charm  away  :  To  remove  by  charms. 
H.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  use  of  charms. 

"...  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear ;  Which 
will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charm- 
ing  never  so  wisely."— Ptalm,  Iviii.  4.  5. 

2.  To  act  as  a  charm  ;  to  be  fascinating  ;  to 
please  highly. 

"  Charm  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sway." 

Pope:  Epittle,  ii.  263. 

T  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  charm, 
to  enchant,  to  fascinate,  to  enrapture,  and  to 
captivate  :  "  To  charm  expresses  a  less  power- 
ful effect  than  to  enchant ;  a  charm  is  simply 
«  magical  verse  used  by  magicians  and  sor- 
cerers :  incantation  or  enchantment  is  the  use 
not  only  of  verses  but  of  any  mysterious  cere- 
monies, to  pixxiuce  a  given  effect.  To  charm 
and  enchant  in  this  sense  denote  an  operation 
by  means  of  words  or  motions ;  to  fascinate 
denotes  an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or 
tongue,  .  .  .  Charms  and  enchantments  are 
l>erformed  by  persons ;  fascinations  are  per- 
formed by  animals  ;  the  former  have  always 
some  supposed  good  in  view  ;  the  latter  have 
always  a  mischievous  tendency.  ...  To 
charm,  enchant,  and  fascinate,  are  taken  in  the 
improper  sense  to  denote  moral  as  well  as 
natural  operations ;  enrapture  and  captivate 
have  a  moral  application  only.  .  .  .  When  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects  charm,  enchant,  and 
enrapture  rise  in  sense.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

{harmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHARM,  v.] 

1.  Enchanted ;  under  the  influence  of  or 
protected  by  supernatural  power. 

"...  the  holy  chrisme,  which  he  calleth  charmed 
oyte."— #r  T.  More:  Worket,  p.  S77. 

2.  Fascinated,  highly  pleased. 


9harm'-er,  s.    [Eng.  charm;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  makes  use  of  charms  or  en- 
chantments. 

"  There  shall  not  be  found  among  yon  ...  an  en- 
chanter, or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  .  .  ."—Dent.,  xviii. 
10,  11. 

2.  One  who  fascinates  or  highly  pleases  the 
affections  or  the  senses. 

"  Hy  ch'irmer  It  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets. 
And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too." 

Cowper :  The  Talk,  bk.  iii. 

*  3.  A  kind  of  fashionable  dance. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  man  of  'em  but  could 
dance  a  charmer."— farquhar  :  The  Jncorutant,  L  2. 

*  9harm  -er-ess,  s.      [Eng.  charmer ;    fern, 
guff,  -ess.]     A  female  charmer ;  a  witch,  an 
enchantress. 

"  CharmercaU, 
And  old  witches,  and  sorceressis." 

Chaucer:  Jloute  of  Fame,  ill  171. 

t  9harm'-faL  a.     [Eng.  charm  ;  fuHt).~]     Full 
of  charms  or  charming  qualities  ;  charming. 

"  In  treacherous  baste  he's  sent  for  to  the  king. 
And  with  him  bid  his  charmful  lyre  to  bring. " 

Coaley  :  Darideit. 

charm'-Ing,  *  charm-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s. 
[CHARM,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"...  to  select  generation  after  generation  the  more 
beautiful  and  charming  woman."— Darwin :  Detcent  of 
Man,  voL  L,  pt  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  17ft. 

C.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  The  act  of  enchanting  or  placing  under 
spell,  a  charm. 

"  He  made  eft  his  charmyng." 

Alitaunder,  404. 

2.  The  act  of  fascinating  or  pleasing  highly. 
T  For  the  difference  between  charming  and 
delightful,  see  DELIGHTFUL. 

9harm -ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  charming;  -ly.] 
In  a  charming  manner. 

"It  [the  qnestion]was — 'Whether  the  ladies  of  Buenos 
Ayres  were  not  the  handsomest  in  the  world.'  I  re- 
plied, like  a  renegade,  'Charmingly  so.'  —  Darwin  : 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  147. 

9harm  -ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  charming;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  charming  or  fascinating. 

"  We  are  nothing  put  out  of  countenance  either  by 
the  beauteous  gayety  of  the  colours,  or  by  the  charmina- 
neu  of  the  musical  voices."— Plutarch  :  Moral*,  v.  4. 

^harm-less,   a.     [Eng.  charm;  -less.]     De- 
void of  charme  or  pleasing  qualities. 

"Saw  my  mistress,  Opley  Butter's  wife,  who  is 
grown  a  little  charmleu."—Hmft :  Journal  to  Stella, 
Sept  10, 1710. 

*  9har-nailL  *  9har-nale,  s.  (Scotch.)  [Fr. 
chamiere.]    A  hinge,  a  turning  point 

charnaill  bandis,   s.pl.      [CHARNELL- 

BANDS.] 

*  charne,  v.  t    [CHURN.] 

"...  the  blood  and  the  milke  they  will  charne 
together  in  their  hat*  or  caps,  till  they  have  made 
fresh  cheese  and  creame  (which  the  divell  will  scarce 
eate)."— Taylor :  Worket  (IS30). 

9har  -ne-co,  *.    [CHARNICO.] 

1 9har -nel  (l),    *  char-nelle,  s.  &  a.    [O. 

Fr.  camel ;  Fr.  charnel,  a,  =  carnal ;  O.  Fr. 
carnel,  charnier,  s.  =  a  cemetery  ;  from  Lat. 
oarnalis  =  carnal,  from  caro  (genii,  carnis) 
=  flesh,  the  body.]  [CARNAL.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  burial-place,  a  cemetery. 

"  The  charneUe  of  the  Innocentes,  where  here  bones 
lyghen.  "—ilaundetitle,  p.  71. 

"  But  seek  some  charnel,  when,  at  full. 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  ami  sku.l." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  ii.  18. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Containing  the  bodies  of  dead  persons. 

"  Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp. 
Oft  fouud  in  charnel  vaults  aud  sepulchres." 

MtlUm  :  Comut,  471. 

1 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tomb. 

"  By  charnel  lichens  overgrown." 

Ji.  B.  Browning:  Poemt,  U.  38. 

t  charnel-cell,  s.    A  tomb. 

"  Yet.  ere  they  left  that  charnel^elt. 
The  bland  Lord  bade  sad  farewell." 

Scott :  The  Lord  of  the  Islet,  lit  32. 

charnel-house,  s.  A  place  where  the 
bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited. 

*  char-nel  (2),  t  char  nelL  *  char  naill, 
t.    [O.  Fr.  charnel,  prob.  from  Lat  cardinaiis 
=  of  a  hinge.] 

1.  A  hinge. 

2.  The  crest  of  a  helmet    (Halliwell.) 


charnell  bands,  charnaiU  bandis, 
s.  pi.  Strong  hinges  used  for  massy  doors  or 
gates,  riveted,  and  often  having  a  plate  on 
each  side  of  the  gate. 

"  On  charnaill  bandit  nald  it  full  fast  and  sone. 
Syne  fyld  with  clay  as  ua  thing  had  beyne  dona" 
Wallace,  vil.  1162,  M& 

char'-nJ-CO,  *•  [Sp.  charneca  =  a  species  of 
turpentine  -  tree  (Warburton)  :  but  Stevens 
asserts  that  there  is  a  village  near  Lisbon 
called  Charneca,  whence  the  name.]  A  kind 
of  fine,  sweet  Spanish  wine. 

"  And  's  soon  I'd  undertake  to  follow  her. 
Where  no  old  charnico  is,  nor  no  anchovies." 
Beaum.  i  Fletch.  ;  Wit  mthout  Money,  IL 

Charn-ley,  5.    [See  def.] 

Charnley  forest  stone.  A  stone  found 
only  in  Charnley,  Charley,  or  Charnwood 
Forest,  Leicestershire.  It  is  a  good  substitute 
for  Turkey  oil-stone,  and  is  much  in  request 
by  joiners  for  giving  a  fine  edge  to  tools. 

*  char-olne, *.    [CARRION.  ] 

" C'uike  charvinct."—Ancren  Kittle,  p.  84. 

Char  -on, ».  [A  poetic  form  of  xapoir<k  (charopos) 
=  fierce  or  bright-eyed  ;  from  xatpw  (chairo)=a 
to  rejoice,  and  Si^  (ops),  genit.  oiros  (opos)  =  the 
face.] 

1.  Myth. :  The  son   of   Erebas   and   Nor, 
whose  office  was  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the 
dead  across  the  Styx,  to  the  judgment-seats 
of  J2acus,   Rhadamanthus,  and   Minos— the 
judges  of  the  infernal  regions 

2.  Colloquial :  A  ferryman. 

char'-pie, «.  [Fr.  charpie,  s.,  from  charpi, 
charpie,  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  charpir,  carpir; 
Lat.  carpo  =  to  pluck  ;  O.  Fr.  carpie;  ItaL 
&  Low  Lat.  carpia.] 

Surg. :  Lint  or  scraped  linen  used  in  dress- 
ing wounds. 

1 9har -qui  (qnl  as  ke),  s.  [A  South  Ameri- 
can name.]  Pieces  of  beef  cut  into  long  strips 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  word  has  become 
corrupted  into  jerked  beef,  under  which  title  it 
is  best  known. 

"  When  it  was  dark,  we  made  a  fire  beneath  a  little 
arbour  of  bamboos,  fried  our  chargvi  (or  dried  slips  of 
beef),  took  our  mate,  aud  were  quite  comfortable."— 
Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  1870,  ch.  xil,  p.  25T. 

9harr,  &    [CHAR,  s.] 

charre,  s.    [CHAR  (2),  *.] 

T  A  charre  of  lead :  Thirty  pigs  of  lead. 
(Wharton.) 

9harred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAR  (1),  ».] 

*char-rey,  *.  [O.  Fr.  charrei,  carrei;  Fr. 
charroi.}  A  wagon,  a  cart. 

"  His  bestes  .  .  .  That  drowen  and  ledden  hi* 
charreg."— Alitaunder,  o,ua«. 

9har -ring  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CHAR  (1), «.] 
A.  &  B,  At>  pr.  par.  <f>  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  reducing  to  char* 

coal. 
^  Charring  of  coal:  Converting  coal  into 

coke.    (Wtale.) 

char -ring  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CHAR  (2),  v.] 

Charring-chisel,  s.  A  broad  nigging* 
chisel,  used  in  charring  or  hewing  stone. 

tchar'-ry,  a.  [Eug.  char;  -ry.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  charcoal ;  burned, 
as  charcoah  (Smart.) 

9hart,  *  9harte,  s.  [Fr.  charte  =  charter ;  Lat 
charta  ;  Gr.  \aprir;  (chartes)  =  a  leaf  of  paper.] 
[CARD,  CHARTER.) 

L  A  representation  of  a  portion  of  tha 
earth's  surface  projected  on  a  plane.  The 
term  is  commonly  restricted  to  those  intended 
for  navigators'  use,  on  which  merely  the  out- 
lines of  coasts,  islands,  etc.,  are  represented. 

"...  astronomical  instruments,  geographical  charti, 
and  compasses."— A rbuthnot. 

2.  A  sheet  exhibiting  a  statement  of  facts 
in  tubular  form,  so  arranged  that  any  partic- 
ular may  be  readily  referred  to. 

1 3.  A  charter,  a  written  deed. 

"  In  old  chart!  we  find  the  words  Angli  and  Anglld. 
contradistinguished  to  Franci.  IK."— Brady :  Intro. 
ductiim  to  the  Old  Englith  History,  Gloss,  p.  11  (1GS4). 

*  4.  The  mariner's  compass. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  chart  is  but  of  late  standing." 
— Gentleman Initructed,  p.  414.  (Davift.) 

Globular  chart :  A  chart  constructed  on  a 
globular  projection.  [PROJECTION.] 


t>81l,  boy;  pout,  Jolkrl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tton.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.    -  cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Mercator's  chart :  A  chart  on  the  projection 
Of  Mercator  (q.v.). 

Plane  chart :  A  representation  of  some  part 
of  the  superficies  of  the  earth,  in  which  the 
spherical  form  is  disregarded,  the  meridians 
drawn  parallel,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at 
equal  distances,  and  the  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  equal. 

Selenographical  chart :  A  chart  representing 
the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Topographical  chart :  A  chart  of  a  particular 
place,  or  of  a  small  part  of  the  earth. 

f  Chart,  v.t.    [CHART,  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  lay  down  in  a  chart  or  map ;  to 
map. 

"  If  the  moon'i  surface  were isographically  charted." 
—Proctor  :  Rough  Wayt  made  Smooth,  p.  97. 

2.  Fig. :  To  describe,  delineate,  picture. 

"  Which  chart!  us  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  or  whites." 
TVnnyion:  Walking  to  the  il ail. 

*char-ta,s.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  \ip-nf;  (chartes) 
=  a  leaf  "of  paper.]    [MAGNA  CHARTA.] 
Law: 

1.  The  material  on  which  documents  are 
written,  paper. 

2.  A  charter  or  deed,  a  writing  l>y  which  a 
grant  is  made.    (BurriU.)    (Webster.) 

f  char-ta'-ce-ous,  a.  [Lat.  chartacem = of  or 
pertaining  to  paper  ;  charta  =  a  leaf  of  paper.] 
Resembling  paper  or  parchment ;  of  the 
nature  of  paper. 

"  Salnusius  ...  is  preparing  chartaceoui  jackets  to 
Intrust  you  all."— Milton:  Second  Defence. 

char-ta-graph'-Ic,  a.    [CARTOGRAPHIC.] 

Char  tal,  s.  [Lat.  chartula,  dimin.  of  charta.] 
A  little"  roll  or  piece  of  paper ;  few  leaves  of 
paper. 

"It  seemeth  for  fear  that  any  of  their  railing  pam- 
phlets should  perish,  being  many  of  them  but  trio- 
bolar  charta.lt.  they  nave  taken  upon  them  to  make 
a  register."—  Bithop  Bancroft :  Dangeroui  Poritiom, 
PL  48  (1593). 

eharte,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  charta.]  The  con- 
stitution or  fundamental  law  of  the  French 
monarchy,  as  established  on  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.  (Brande  in  Webster.) 

Char'-tel,  *.    [CHAR-TAL,  CARTEL.] 

"  Either  for  charttl  or  for  warrant." 

Sutler :  Hudiorai,  I.  L  21. 

ehar'-ter  (l),  *car-tre,  *char-tir,  *char- 
tre,  *  char-tere,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  churtre, 
cartre ;  from  Lat.  chartula,  dimin.  of  charta.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  deed  or  instrument  executed  lietween 
man  and  man. 


charter!  of  the  king,  and  chartert  of  private  persons 
Charter!  of  the  king  are  those,  whereby  the  kins. 
passeth  any  grant  to  any  person  or  more,  or  to  any 
tody  politick ;  as  a  charter  of  exemption,  that  no  man 
•hall  ne  empannelled  on  a  Jury;  charter  of  pardon, 
whereby  a  man  is  forgiven  a  felony,  or  other  offence. 
— CoineL 

If  Charter  of  the  Forest:  The  laws  of  the 
forest. 

(2)  Any  instrument  in  writing  granted  by 
the  sovereign  or  parliament,  conferring  certain 
rights  and  privileges. 

"  Have  we  not  charter!  from  all  oar  noble  kings  and 
progenitor*,  as  being  their  loving  liegemen?"— Scott  ; 
fair  Maid,  ch.  iv. 

*  (3)  A  box  or  place  for  holding  documents. 
"Ane  tyne  [tin)  chartour  weyand  four  pond  tua 
•nsis."—  Aberd.  Keg. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  privilege,  right,  immunity. 

"  For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those, 
The  few  In  number,  who  had  not  o'entept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows." 

liyron :  ChiUte  JlaroUti  Pilgrimage,  iii.  57. 

H.  Naut.  it  Ccmm.  :  An  agreement  in  writ- 
ing concerning  the  hire  of  a  vessel  and  the 
freight,  containing  the  name  and  burden  of 
the  vessel,  the  names  of  the  owner,  master 
and  freighter,  and  every  other  particular  as  to 
rate  of  freight,  duration  of  voyage,  time  of 
loading  and  unloading,  &c.  It  is  more  gener- 
ally called  a  charter-party  (q.v.). 

IT  Blank  charter :  The  same  as  Carte-blanche 
(q.v.). 

"  Our  substitute*  at  home  shall  have  Man*  charttri." 
Hhakttp. :  Richard,  II..  L  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 
charter-bond,  «.    A  charter-party. 


"He  would  forfeit  his  charter-bond.*  —  Marryat: 
Midi.  Eaty,  p.  172. 

charter-land,  s. 

Old  Law  :  Land  held  by  charter. 

"  Charter-land  had  its  name  from  a  particular  form 
in  the  charter,  or  deed,  which  ever  since  the  reign  ol 
lieu.  VIII.  hath  been  disused."— Cute:  On  Littleton. 

charter-master,  «. 

Mining  : 

1.  A  man  undertaking  the  management  of  a 
colliery,   especially    in  South  Staffordshire. 
(\Veale.) 

2.  One  who  raises  coal  or  iron  by  the  ton. 
(Nuttall.) 

charter-party,  s. 

Naut.  £  Comm. :  An  agreement  entered  into 
for  the  hire  of  a  ship  for  a  certain  voyage  and 
purpose.  The  same  as  CHARTER,  II.  "(q.v.). 

"...  charterzmrtiei  often  expressly  leave  Amster- 
dam out  of  the  list  of  ports  to  which  a  particular  ship 
may  be  compelled  to  go."— Timet,  Nov.  llth,  1876. 

ehar'-ter  (2),  ».  [A  corruption  of  the  French 
word  Chartreux  =  a  Carthusian  monk,  from 
Chartreuse,  a  village  in  the  department  of 
Isere,  France.]  [CARTHUSIAN.] 

charter  house,     charterhouse,    s. 

[A  corruption  of  Fr.  chartreux.] 
L,  A  convent  of  Carthusian  monks. 
2.  A  celebrated  hospital  for   eighty  poor 
brothers,  and  a  public  school  or  college  in 
London  for  forty-four  scholars,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Thomas  Sutton  on  what  was  for- 
merly a  convent  of  Carthusian  monks.    The 
school  is  now  removed  to  Godaliuing,  Surrey. 

ehar'-ter,  v.t.    [CHARTER,  ».] 

1.  To  grant  a  charter  to ;  to  establish  by 
charter. 

2.  To  hire  or  let  out  a  ship  under  a  charter- 
party. 

9har'-ter-age,  s.  [Enpr.  charter;  -age.]  The 
custom,  or  practice,  of  chartering  vessels. 

"So  in  the  slave-trade,  so  in  chartera>je."—W. 
Taylor,  in  RMerd'i  Mem.  of  Taylor,  il  H6  (1806). 

char'-tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHARTER,  v.} 
I.  Literally: 

1 .  Established  by  charter ;  enjoying  certain 
privileges  and  rights  under  a  charter. 

"  Hence  charter'd  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues." 
Cowper:  The  Talk,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Hired  or  let  out  under  a  charter-party. 

1T  A  chartered  ship :  A  ship  hired  or  freighted. 
II.  Fig. :  Privileged,  licensed. 

"  Go  on,  until  this  land  revokes 
The  old  and  chnrtere-l  Lie." 
Longfellow:  To  William  E.  Charming. 

9har'-ter-er,  s.    [Eng.  charter;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hires  a  ship  under  a  charter- 
party. 

"  They  were  received  on  board  by  Captain  Darke,  of 
the  firm  of  Temperley,  Carter,  and  Darke,  the  char- 
terers .  .  ."—natty  Keva,  Aug.  18,  1869. 

2.  A  Cheshire  freeholder. 

9har  -ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CHARTER, 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  granting  a  charter ; 
or  of  hiring  or  letting  out  a  ship,  under  a 
charter-party. 

*  9har'-ter-ist,  s.  [Eng.  charter;  -ist.]  An 
advocate  of  chartism  ;  a  chartist.  (Gent.  Mag.) 

9hart'-er-less,  a.  [Eng.  charter;  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  charter ;  unchartered. 

"...  A  charterleu  and  unendowed  university, 
minus  professors,  fees,  or  degrees  .  ,  ."—Daily  Tele- 
graph, Nov.  21,  188L 

t  9hart'-Ing,  s.  [CHART,  v.]  The  act  or 
process  of  laying  down  on  a  chart  or  map. 

"The  effectiveness  of  well -devised  processes  of  chart- 
ing bos  been  hitherto  overlooked."— Proctor:  Rough 
Wayt  made  Smooth,  p.  97. 

phart'  ism,  s.  (Eng.  chart  =  charter ;  suff. 
-ism.]  The  principles  or  political  views  of  the 
Chartists  as  set  forth  in  the  People's  Charter, 

"  CharHim  means  the  hitter  discontent  grown  fierce 
and  mad."—Carliile:  Chartum,  ch.  L 

9hart  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  chart  =  charter  ;  sufT. 
-ist.]  A  name  given  to  a  political  party  in  this 
country,  whose  views  were  embodied  in  a 
document  called  the  People's  Charter.  The 
chief  points  were— universal  suffrage,  vote 


by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  payment  of 
members,  equal  electoral  divisions,  and  the 
abolition  of  property  qualification  for  mem- 
bers. These  principles  were  set  out  iu  a  bill 
prepared  in  1838.  The  party  became  divided 
in  the  following  year,  the  extreme  members 
advocating  the  employment  of  force  for  the 
attainment  of  their  object.  These  were  known 
as  Physical  Force  Chartists.  They  perpetrated 
great  outrages  at  Birmingham  on  15th  July, 
1839,  and  at  Newport  in  Monmouth,  on  4th 
November  of  the  same  year.  Inspired  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  republic  in  France  early  in 
1848,  they  agreed  to  assemble  on  10th  April  of 
that  year  to  the  number  of  200,000  men,  and 
march  iu  procession  to  Parliament,  to  present 
a  petition  alleged  to  be  signed  by  six  millions 
of  persons.  Under  the  direction  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Post  Office,  and  other  public  buildings 
were  in  consequence  temporarily  fortified, 
whilst  troops  supported  by  artillery  held  the 
bridges.  About  200,000  civilians  were  sworn 
in  as  special  constables,  among  them  being 
Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  The  petition  was  permitted  to 
be  delivered,  and  was  found  to  have  only  two> 
millions  of  signatures,  many  of  them  forged. 
The  procession  was  forbidden,  its  suppression 
being  facilitated  by  the  suggestive  fact  that 
only  about  20,000  had  actually  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  rise 
of  the  Chartists  was  in  large  measure  produced 
by  the  distress  consequent  on  the  existence  of 
protection,  and  when  free  trade  was  established, 
with  the  effect  of  raising  wages  and  cheapen- 
ing food,  the  movement  died  away.  Now  one 
never  hears  of  a  Chartist,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  some  points  of  the  Charter,  and 
notably  household  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot, 
have  been  accepted  by  the  legislature,  and  are 
the  law  of  the  land. 

9hart'-less,  a.    [Eng.  chart;  -lest.] 

1.  Lit. :  Without  a  chart  or  map  by  which 
to  direct  one's   course  ;   not   set   down   on 
charts. 

2.  Fig. :  Without  a  guide ;  wandering  help- 
lessly. 

9hart-5g-raph-er,  *.  [Eng.  chart;  Or. 
ypa<f>ia  (grapho)  =  lo  write,  draw.]  One  who 
draws  up  or  constructs  charts. 

"  Speculative  chartographen  across  the  Channel."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  19,  1864. 

9hart  6-graph-i-caL  a.  [Eng.  charto- 
graph(er);  -ical.]  Of'or  pertaining  to  charto- 
gruphy. 

"It  begins  with  an  useful  description  of  riiiirto- 
graphical  methods."— Sat.  Itevieic,  Aug.  17,  1861,  p, 
176. 

9hart-6'g'-raph-y,  ».  [CARTOGRAPHY.]  The 
art  or  science  of  constructing  cliarts. 

*  9hart'-6-man-9y,  *.    [Gr.  x«P™?«  (chartes) 
=  a  piece  of  paper,  and  fiavreta  (mantcia)  = 
prophecy.]    Divination  by  writing  on  paper. 

9hart-om'-8-ter,  s.  [Eng.  chart ;  Lat.  charta, 
and  Gr.  nerpov  (inetron)  =  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  distances  on  charts 
and  maps.  (Hamilton.) 

*  9har'-tour,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  chartrier.} 

A  place  lor  holding  writings. 

char-treuse,  s.  [Fr. ,  a  Carthusian  monastery, 
esp.  La  (j'rande  Chartreuse,  the  celebrated 
monastery  near  Grenoble.]  A  kind  of  liqueur 
manufactured  by  the  Carthusians,  to  whom 
alone  the  secret  of  its  composition  is  known. 

char-treux' (i  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  [CARTHUSIAN.] 
A  Carthusian  monk  (also  attributively). 

"K.Hcn.  What  was  that  Hopkins  f 

Sun.  Sir,  a  Char-rrux  fxiar, 
Bis  confessor    .    .     ." 

ShaJceip. :  Henry  nil.,  L  1 

9hart'-u-lar-y,  ».    [CARTULARY.] 

".  .  .  Hemhig,  the  learned  sul>-priour  of  that  monas- 
tery, who  compiled  a  dkortHtor*  of  ils  possessions  and 
privileges."—  n'arton:  Uist.  of  Jilddington,  p.  26. 

9har'-y,  *  9har-igh,  a.    [A.S.  cearig  =  full 
of  care,  sad,  from  ccaru,  cam  =  care.]  [CARE.) 
*  1.  Full  of  sorrow  or  trouble  ;  sad. 

"  Tuirtle  leadeth  chariyh  lit.' 

Ormutian,  1,271 

2.  Wary,  cautious,  frugal,  careful. 

"  The  charieit  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon.' 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  B. 


9has,  s.    [CHESS.]    (Scotch.) 


fate,  tat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.    o.u  =  kw. 


chasable— chasmed 
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$has  -a-ble,  *  ghage'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
chas(e);  -able.]  Capable  of  or  fit  far  being 
chased  or  hunted. 

"  Bestes  which  beu  chaceable.'    Gaum-,  it  159. 

chas  -  bol ,  *  ches  -  bol.  *  clics  -  bowe, 
•  ches-bolle,  s.  [See  CHEESE-BOWL,  said 
to  be  from  the  shape  of  the  capsule,  but 
evidence  is  wanting.]  A  poppy. 

"  Aid  Tarqnine  get  nay  ansuer  to  the  messanger,  hot 
tuike  his  staf,  ana  syne  past  throcht  his  gardiu,  and 
qiili:ir  that  he  gat  oiiy  chaibollis  that  greu  hie.  be 
stniik  the  heidis  fra  them  vitht  his  staf,  and  did  no 
thyiig  to  the  li til  duuboUit."— CompL  Scotland,  p  146. 

fhase  (i),  *  9hacen,  *  chosen,  *  chaci, 
v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  chasser ;  O.  FT.  coder,  chacier, 
cacher ;  Sp.  cazar;  Port,  cacar ;  Ital.  cacciare, 
from  Lat.  captio,  capto  =  to  take,  to  catch. 
Chase  is  thus  essentially  the  same  word  as 
catch  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  pursue  with  a  view  to  catching ;  to 
hunt. 

"  Trotrem  on  huntinge  .  .  .  An  riert  chad  bigan." 
Trittrem,  iii.  41. 

2.  To  drive  away ;  to  pursue  after  an  enemy. 

"  The  Comaynz  chaced  him  out  of  the  contree." 

Jlaundenlle,  p.  ST. 
*3.  TO  put  to  flight. 

".  .  .  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chaw  them ; 
and  they  shall  flee,  as  fleeing  from  a  swutd  .  .  ."— Let. 
xxvi.36. 

4.  To  follow  fast  after  ;  to  succeed. 

.  "  To  the  pale-green  sea-groves  straight  and  high 
Charing  each  other  merrily." 

Tennyson  :  Merman,  2. 

*  H.  Figuratively : 

It  To  follow  up  or  pursue  a  subject. 

"  Schortly  this  matlere  forth  to  chace  * 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,217. 

*  2.  To  follow  after  a  thing  as  desirable ;  to 
strive  after. 

3.  To  cause  to  depart  or  move  forward ;  to 
drive. 

"Thus  chased  by  their  brother's  endless  malice  from 
prince  to  prince,  and  from  place  to  place. .  ."— Knolles  : 
Bistory  <±f  th<-  Turks. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*L  To  hunt,  to  pursue  with  a  view  to 
catching. 

"  1  chast  with  my  hound  is  that  be  huntyng." 

Reliquia  AjUiquaCi.  152. 

*  2.  To  hurry,  to  hasten. 

"  To  a  justes  in  Jerusalem  He  chacrd  awey  faste." 
La.ngla.nA:  P.  Plowman,  11,471 

t3.  To  pursue,  as  after  an  enemy. 
"'Horse !  horse  !'  the  Douglas  cried,  'and  cheat/" 
Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  15. 

Chase  (2),  v.t.  [A  contracted  form  of  enchase 
(q.v.).  j  To  ennch  or  beautify  metals  by  orna- 
menting them  with  figures  or  patterns  in  bas- 
relief  ;  to  emboss. 

Chase  (1),  *  9ha9C,  *  (has,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  chasse  ; 
O.  Fr.  chace ;  Sp.  &,  Port,  caza  ;  Ital.  coccia.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The   act   or   custom   of  hunting  wild 
animals. 

"To  make  his  hunting  and  his  chace."— tenner,  i  58. 
*'  The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  Joys." 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 

(2)  The  act  of  pursuing  after  an  enemy; 
pursuit. 

"The  chat  is  left  for  thilke  day." 

Gomr,  i.  »4& 

*  (3)  That  which  is  hunted  or  pursued ;  the 
Object  of  pursuit. 

"  Rich.  Nay,  Warwick,  sincrle  out  some  other  chase; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wulf  to  death." 

Shaketp. :  3  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

(4)  Fitness  for  hunting. 

"  Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  will  obey. 
Alia  only  make  the  beasts  uf  chtise  my  prey." 

JJryden  :  Paiamort  i  Arcitt,  iii.  24*. 

2.  Figuratively: 

t  (1)  The  act  of  pursuing  eagerly  after  any- 
thing ;  an  earnest  effort  after  or  pursuit  ot 

"Yet  this  mad  chatt  of  fame,  by  few  pursued, 
lias  drawn  destruction  ou  the  multitude." 

Hryden  :  Juvenal. 

*  (2)  That  which  is  eagerly  sought  after. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  An  open  hunting-ground  or  preserve  for 
game,  which  is  private  property.  It  differs 
from  a  park  in  not  being  enclosed  and  in 
being  of  greater  extent,  and  from  a  forest  in 
being  of  less  extent  and  endowed  with  fewer 
liberties.  Every  forest  is  a  chase,  but  every 
chase  is  not  a  forest. 


"The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game, 
The  cJuue  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame." 
Scott  :  Rokcby.  ill.  SO. 

*2.  A  term  at  tennis,  signifying  the  spot 
where  a  ball  falls,  beyond  which  a  player  has 
to  drive  his  ball  to  gain  a  point  or  chase. 

"T.  I  have  two  chatet.— I.  Sir,  the  last  is  no  chatt, 
but  a  loss. -T.  Sir,  how  is  it  a  loss?-I.  Because  you 
did  strike  it  at  the  second  bound."—  H'oedrophe  : 
French  and  English  Grammar,  p.  234  (1024). 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

chase-gun,  s. 

Ord. :  A  gun  mounted  at  the  bow  to  fire  at 
a  vessel  being  chased.  It  is  fired  from  a  chase- 
port. 

chase-port,  s. 

Kaut. :  A  port-hole  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel, 
from  which  the  chase-guns  are  fired. 

(base  (2),  *.     [A  variant  of  case  (q.v.).] 

1.  Printing :  A  rectangular  iron  frame  which 
receives  the  matter  from  a  galley,  and  in  which 
it  is  arranged  in  columns  or  pages,  and  locked 
up  in  order  for  printing.    Rules  (if  necessary) 
and  furniture  for  spacing  the  pages  are  placed 
between  the  pages,  and  all  locked  firmly  in 
the  chase  by  wedges  called  quoins.    The  furni- 
ture consists  of  slips  of  wood  or  metal,  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  any  required 
length.    Those  at  the  head,  foot,  and  side  are 
called  head -sticks,  foot -sticks,  side-sticks. 
Those  between  the  pages  are  called  gutters. 
Gutenberg  used  screws  to  lock  up  his  form  in 
the  chase.    Quoins  came  later. 

2.  Ordnance  :  The  portion  of  a  gun  forward 
of  the  trunnions  to  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 
In  modern  guns,  the  swell  is  suppressed,  and 
the  chase  extends  to  the  muzzle. 

3.  Masonry :  A  groove  cut  in  the  face  of  a 
wall. 

4.  Shipbuilding :  A  kind  of  joint  by  which 
an  overlap-joint  gradually  becomes  a  flush- 
joint,  as  at  the  hooding-end  of  clinker-built 
boats.    A  gradually  deepening  rabbet  is  taken 
out  of  each  edge  at  the  lauds,  so  that  the  pro- 
jection of  each  strake  beyond  the  next  below 
it  gradually  diminishes,  and  they  fit  flush  with 
each  other  into  the  rabbets  of  the  stem  and 
stern  post. 

5.  Engin.,  Ate. :  A  groove,  trench,  or  passage 
of  a  given  width  and  depth  to  fit  an  object 
which  traverses  or  fits  therein  :  as, —  • 

(1)  The  chase  or  curved  water-way,  or  breast 
in  which  a  breast-wheel  or  scoop- wheel  rotates. 
The  sides  of  the  chase  fit  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  wheel,  to  prevent  waste  of  water. 

(2)  The  trench  made  by  spades  or  machines 
for  the  reception  of  drain-tile.    (Knight.) 

chase -mortice,  *. 

Carp. :  A  method  of  fixing  the  ends  of  a 
transverse  piece  of  wood  into  two  holes  or 
mortices  in  two  joists,  beams  or  other  timber 
unyieldingly  fixed  in  position.  One  end  of 
the  transverse  piece  being  morticed  into  the 
one  fixed  timber,  the  other  end  is  partly 
rotated  around  this  as  a  centre  till  it  be 
fitted  into  a  long  groove  cut  for  it  in  the 
other  beam.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
ceilings  are  morticed  into  bridging  joists. 

Chased  (1),  *  chaced,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHASE 

^aT*.] 

9hased  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHASE  (2),  v.] 

9has  -er  (1),  s.    [Chase  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  One  who  chases,  hunts,  or  pursues. 

"  A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer." 

Scott  :  The  Lady  of  the  Late,  vi.  4. 

(2)  A  horse  trained  specially  for  hunting  or 
steeple-chasing.    [STEEPLE-CHASER.] 

"They  will  certainly  have  to  do  more  at  this  meet- 
Ing  than  the  chasers."— Daily  Keiit,  Dec.  Ttb,  1880. 

2.  Kaut. :  A  gun  at  the  bow  or  stern  of  a 
ship,  used  for  firing  when  in  chase. 

9has'-er  (2),  s.    [CHASE  (2),  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  practises  the  art  of 
chasing. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  tool  for  cutting  threads  in  the 
hand-lathe ;  sometimes  called  a  comb,  from 
its  having  a  row  of  projecting  teeth.  It  is 
made  of  steel,  and  the  teeth  filed  by  hand  or 
by  a  cutting  hub.  It  is  first  forged  in  blank. 
The  teeth  are  then  filed  or  made  by  a  hub 
(q.v.).  The  latter  is  a  steel  mandril  rotated 


on  the  centres  of  a  lathe  and  having  a  section* 
of  screw-thread  cut  upon  it.  The  thread  i» 
notched  in  places,  so  as  to  make  cutting  edges. 
Chasing  by  the  graver  may  be  merely  en- 
graving in  lines,  but  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
relief;  parts  of  the  metal  being  cut  away,. 
leaving  protuberant  portions  of  ornate  form, 
and  which  are  further  beautified  by  graver- 
lines,  frosting,  milling,  &c.  The  sand-bag 
supports  the  work  while  being  chased  by  the. 
graver.  (Knight.) 

2.  Metal.  :  One  of  the  edge-wheels  which 
revolves  in  a  trough,  to  grind  substances  to 
powder.  [CHILIAN  MILL  ;  MORTAR-MILL  ;  OIL* 
MILL]  Also  used  in  grinding  ore  for  puddling- 
furnaces,  &C.  (Knight.) 

chas'-er  (3),  ».    [Perhaps  from  chase  (1),  v.J 
A  ram  that  has  only  one  testicle.    (Scotch.) 

"1  jinkit  into  Oeordie  Allan's,  at  the  West  Port. 
where  I  had  often  been  afore,  when  selling  my  eik» 
ewes  and  chasers."—  Brownie  of  Bodsbtek,  ii.  2C. 

*  9has'-i-ble,  «.    [CHASUBLE.] 

chas'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [CHASE  (1),  v.  J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  far.  k  particip.  adj.  :  In. 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  hunting  or  pur- 
suing ;  chase. 

9has  -ing  (2),  pr.  par.  ,  a.,  &  «.    [CHASE  (2),  v.  3 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adj.  :  C)f  or  i>ertaining  to  the  art  of 
a  cliaser.    (See  the  compounds  below.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  a  chaser. 

"  The  art  of  chasing  was  much  practiced  among  tht> 
Greeks.  '—Knight. 

2.  The  pattern  chased  on  any  metal. 

"  Ton  would  not  suppose  that  he  referred  to  th* 
dial-plate  in  front  and  the  chasing  of  the  case  behind." 
—TyndaU:  frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  v.  100. 

chasing-chisel,  s.  A  punch  used  in 
enchasing.  The  mallet  by  which  it  is  driver* 
is  the  chasing-hammer,  and  the  operation  ist 
performed  on  a  stake.  [CHASER.]  (Knight.) 

chasing-hammer,  s.  The  mallet  of  th» 
chaser  in  the  operation  of  enchasing  by  em- 
bossing by  punches.  (Knight.) 

Chasing-lathe,  s.  A  screw-cutting  lathe. 
So  called  from  the  name  of  the  tool  wherewithv 
screws  were  cut  by  hand  in  the  old  form  of 
lathe,  before  the  slide-rest  and  feed-screw- 
were  invented.  (Knight.) 

chasing-tools,  s.  pi  Those  used  by  the* 
chaser  in  the  operation  of  embossing  by- 
punches.  The  work  is  laid  on  a  chasing  stake; 
or  cushion,  and  the  punch  struck  by  hammer 
or  mallet.  The  chasing-tools  are  of  various 
kinds,  with  flat,  rounded  faces  and  curved 
edges,  so  as  to  follow  a  pattern.  Other  tools 
have  faces  ornamented  with  designs  in  cameo> 
or  intaglio,  which  are  conferred  upon  the. 
metal  by  the  action  of  the  punch  and  ham- 
mer. (Kniyht.) 


j.  -  [Lat.  chasma,  from  Gr.  \d<Tfiat. 
(chasma)  =  a  gulf,  from  x<u>*>  (chaino)  =  to 
gape.]  [CHASMA.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  deep  opening  in  the  earth  ;  an. 
abyss,  a  yawning  gulf. 

"  Bound  his  gray  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a  fearless  circle  flew. 


2.  Fig. :  A  gap,  a  void,  an  empty  space. 

(a)  In  material  things: 

"  Great  numbers  of  recruit*  were  sent  to  fill  th» 
chasms  which  ]«stileiice  had  made  in  the  Euuli&ik 
ranks."— Xa outlay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(b)  In  immaterial  things: 

"Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasms,  in  epochas  mistakes." 

Dri/den  :  Aftrtca.  liedux,  108. 

T  For  the  distinction  between  chasm,  breach* 
break,  and  gap,  see  BREACH. 

Chas'-ma,  s.  [The  same  as  chasm  (q.v.). 
Trench  says  it  was  long  in  the  language  Ixjforft 
it  became  anglicised  as  chasm.]  A  chasm. 

"Observe  how  handsomely  and  naturally  that  hide- 
ous and  unprofitable  chasma  betwixt  the  prediction*, 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  and  the  twelfth  is  in 
this  way  filled  up."— More:  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  bk.  2, 
ch.  10,  J8. 

Chas -me,  s.   [Gr.  xda-na.  (chasma)  =  a  gaping.) 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  of  the  family 
Scarab&idae. 

*  chasmed  (med  as  md\  a.  [Eng.  cham; 
•ed.]  Full  of  chasms  or  gaps. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  Xenoph on,  exist     -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  HSion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -shus.     -bie,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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"  Fast  by  yon  charrnrd  hill  that  frowns, 
Cleft  by  au  elemental  shock." 
Ettays  by  a  Society  of  Urntlemen  at  Exeter 
(17»«),  p.  Stt 

•has-mo-dcs,  s.  [Or.  \aa-iiiaSif!  (chasmodes) 
—  yawning,  given  to  yawning  ;  x«">*'  (fhainff) 
M  to  yawn,  j 

IMhy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
•family  Blennidae.  They  resemble  the  Blenny, 
tut  have  the  head  crested  and  more  prolonged, 
the  dorsal  fin  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
and  united  to  the  caudal.  (Craig.) 

«bas-md'-dl-a, ,  ».  [Or-  *oo>ui%  (chasmodis) 
=  gaping,  yawning.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  section  Lamellicornes,  and 
the  sub-section  Xylophili.  Swainson  ranks 
them  with  his  Rutilinae  or  Metallic  beetles. 
Chasmodia  viridis  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
of  a  deep  blue-green,  with  the  basal  joints  of 
the  antennae  pitchy  red,  and  th'i  cli'b  black. 
It  is  found  in  Brazil 

Chas  mop-ter-us,  ».  [Or.  xioyui  (chasma) 
=gap,  irrtpov  ( pteron)  —  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  beetle*  belonging  to  the 
family  Searabseidse. 

«hafm-y,  a.  [Eng.  cVim;  -y.]  Full  of 
chasms.  (Carlyle.) 

*5hass  (1)  s.    [CHESS.] 

*  chass  (2),  «.    [CASE  J    Case,  condition. 

fhasse-las  (pron.  sbos-la),  s.  [French.] 
A  sort  of  grape. 

^hass  e-pot  (t  li'ent),  s.  [French ;  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor.]  The  breech- 
loading  centre-fire  needle-gun  of  the  French 
service.  It  was  designed  as  an  improvement 
on  the  Prussian  needle-gun,  to  which  it  was 
opposed  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war  of  1871. 
A  paper  cartridge  is  employed  in  the  gun  as 
•originally  constructed  in  1867,  but  in  1869  M. 
Chassepot  patented  an  improved  arrangement, 
•embracing  a  cartridge-retractor  for  use  with 
a  central-fire  metallic  cartridge  ;  the  construc- 
tion of  the  gun  is,  however,  essentially  the 
same.  (Knight.) 

•Chasa  our,  «.    [Fr.  =  a  hunter,  from  chasser 
=  to  hunt.] 
*  1.  A  hunter  or  huntsman. 

"The  daring  Chasseur  losttwoof  his  best  horses  soon 
after,  and  never  perfectly  recovered  . .  .  "—Scott :  The 
Chase. 

2.  One  of  a  select  body  of  infantry  in  the 
French  service,  designed  for  particularly  light 
and  rapid  movements. 

3.  An  attendant  upon  persons  of  rank  and 
wealth,  wearing  a  kind  of  military  uniform, 
and  acting  as  a  footman. 

pitas' -sis  (Is  as  i),  s.    [Fr.  =  a  frame,  a  sash, 

a  lattice.) 

Ordnance :  The  base  frame  on  which  a  bar- 
bette or  casemate  gun  is  run  in  and  out  of 
battery.  The  chassis  is  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  lateral  sweep,  called  traverse,  so  as 
to  adjust  the  gun  horizontally  in  pointing. 
Tli  is  is  often  done  by  oscillating  in  an  arc,  a 
pintle  in  front  of  the  chassis  being  the  centre 
of  oscillation.  [GUX-CARRIAOE.]  (Knight.) 

Chaste,  *  (hast,  a.  [O.  Fr.  chaste,  caste; 
8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  canto,  from  Lat.  caste,  fern. 
casta  =  chnste.] 

L  Of  persons  (mode  of  life,  6tc.): 
L  Pure    from    all   unlawful   sexual   inter- 
course ;  virtuous. 

"When,  as  chaste  Dian.  here  thon  deign'st  to  rove." 
Byron  :  Hourt  of  Idleness;  tiitut  and  Euryalus. 

2.  True  to  the  marriage-bed. 

"  To  lede  chast  ly  f  and  clene." 

Life  qf  Betel,  154. 

IL  Of  language: 

L  Pure,  free  from  obscenity. 

"Among  words  which  signify  the  same  principal 
ideas,  some  are  clean  and  decent,  others  unclean  ;  some 
chaste,  others  obscene."—  Watts :  Logick. 

2.  Free  from  any  mixture  of  barbarous 
•phrases  ;  pure,  uneorrupt ;  unaffected. 

"...  that  great  model  of  chattr,  lofty,  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."—  Hacaulay: 
Bist.  Kng.,  ch.  x. 

If  The  word  was  formerly  used  in  reference 
to  men  as  well  as  women, 'but  is  now  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  latter. 

U  Chaste  brethren  and  listers : 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  appellation  given  to  them- 


selves by  the  members  of  a  sect  which  flour- 
ished in  the  12th  century,  and  was  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Apostolici  (q.v.). 

chaste-eyed,  a.    Free  from  unchaste  or 
lascivious  looks. 

"The oak-cruwn'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-ey'd queen." 
Coltint:  Ode  on  the  Pattiont. 

chaste-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Agnus  Castus  (q.v.). 

•chaste,  *9hast,  ''chastle,  *$ hasty,  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  castler,  chastier;  Sp.  &  Port,  castigar ; 

Ital.  castigare ;    Lat.  castigo,  from   castus  = 

chaste,  pure,  and  ago  =  to  make.]   [CHASTEN.] 

L  To  make  or  keep  chaste. 


2.  To  chastise,  to  punish,  to  correct. 
"  Harlottez  with  his  hendelayk  he  hoped  to  chait." 
AUU.  Poenu  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  860. 

*  chas'-te'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAST,  v.] 

"'Ah,  chatted  bed  of  mine,'  said  she." 

Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii.,  p.  160. 

*  9has  tein,  *  9has-teyn,  s.    [CHESTNUT.] 

*  9haste'-ling,  s.      [Dimin.  from  chaste.]    A 
eunuch. 

"  It  [Mat  *!*.]  entreateth  of  three  kinds  of  chaste- 
lingi.  "—Becon :  Content*  of  Matthew's  Ooipel.  ( Trench : 
On  tome  def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  20.) 

9haste  ly,  *9hast'-ly,  *9hast-liche,  adv. 
[Eng.  chaste;  -ly.] 
L  In  a  chaste  manner  ;  virtuously,  purely. 

"  He  ssel  him  lokl  chattliche." 

Ayenbite,  p.  225. 

"  You  shonld  not  pass  here ;  no,  though  it  were  as 
virtuous  to  lie  as  to  live  chattel!/."— Shaketp. :  Corio- 
lanut,  v.  '2. 

2.  Without  violation  of  decent  ceremony. 

"  Howsoe'er  my  cause  goes,  see  my  body 
(Upon  my  knees  I  ask  it)  buried  chastely." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  Knight  of  Malta. 

chas'-ten  (t  silent),  *  ^has  tien,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 

castier,  chastier;  Sp.  &  Port,  castigar;  Ital. 
castigare ;  Lat.  castigo  =  to  make  chaste  or 
pure,  from  castus  —  pure,  and  ago  —  to  make.] 
[CHASTE,  CHASTISE.] 

1.  To  correct  with  corporal  punishment 

"  Chat'en  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not 
thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying."— Proverbs,  xix.  18. 

2.  To  correct,  subdue,  or  mortify  the  mind 
or  heart. 

"  But  obserration  tends  to  chasten  the  emotions  and 
to  check  those  structural  efforts  of  the  intellect  which 
have  emotion  for  their  base."—  Tyndall :  Frag,  of 
Science  (3rd  ed. ),  ii.  81. 

3.  To  make  pure  or  free  from  faults  ;  to 
purify,  to  expurgate. 

T  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 
chasten  and  to  chastise : — "  Chasten  has  most 
regard  to  the  end,  chastise  to  the  means  ;  the 
former  is  an  act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  a 
human  action.  God  chastens  his  faithful 
people  to  cleanse  them  from  their  transgres- 
sions, parents  chastise  their  children  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  faults."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

chas'-tened  (t  silent),  pa.  par.  or  o.  [CHAS- 
TEN, v.] 

1.  Lit. :  Punished,  chastised,  corrected. 

2.  Fig,  :  Softened  down,  subdued  ;  formed 
or  made  according  to  the  very  strictest  rules. 

"It  was  a  face  that  in  prosperity  would  have  been 
rich  and  sparkling  as  a  jewel,  and  in  adversity  pre- 
served its  charms  from  the  rare  and  chastened  beauty 
In  which  it  was  modelled."— a.  J.  Whyte  Melville:  The 
Ulatiator,  ch.  vii. 

9hast'-en-er  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  chasten ;  -er.} 
One  who  chastens,  corrects,  or  punishes. 

"  And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now, 
Before  the  Chas'ener  humbly  let  me  bow." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  98. 

9haste'  -  ness,  *  shast  -  ness.  s.  [Eng. 
chaste;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  chaste; 
chastity  ;  purity,  refinement. 

1.  Of  life,  manners,  ttc. : 

"Stand  not  upon  thy  strength,  though  It  surpass; 
Nor  thy  (ore  proved  chastr.ets  stand  tlmu  on." 

Sir  J.  Daviei :  H'ii  I  Pilgrimage,  q.  S. 

2.  Of  language: 

"  He  [Sacheverel]  wrote  without  either  chatlenfti  of 
•tyle  or  liveliness  of  expression."— Blthop  Burnet: 
Btttory  of  hit  own  Time. 

9hast  on  Ing  (/  silent),  *  9haste-nynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CHASTEN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb). 

"Some  feel  the  rod, 

And  own,  like  us,  the  father's  chastening  hand." 
Kotte. 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  chastising,  correct- 
ing, or  punishing  ;  chastisement,  correction, 
humiliation. 

"Beholde  happie  Is  the  man  whom  Ood  punisheth  ; 
therefore  despise  not  thou  the  chattenynge  of  the 
Almighty,  "-/oft,  v.  155.  (Rich.) 

9hast-hed,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  chast  =  chaste  ;  hed 
=  hood.]  A  state  of  chastity  ;  chasteuess, 
virtue. 

"  For  to  don  him  chatthe-l  forgeten." 

Story  of  den.  and  Ezod.,  2.041 


9has  -  tie, 

[ClIAST.] 


9has  tien,  *  9has-ty,  v.t. 


*  9has'-  tie  -  ment,  «.     [Mid.  Eng.  chastie  = 
chastise;  suff.  -ment.]    Chastisement,  correc- 
tion. 

"  Thurh  swuch  chattitmtnt."  —  Ancren  Kittle,  p.  74. 

9has'-ti-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  castifico  =  to  make 
chaste  or  pure  :  castus  =  chaste  ;  facio  (pass. 
fio)  —to  make.]  To  make  chaste  ;  and  fig.,  to 
emasculate. 

"  He  sayis  thalr  be  sum  quha  hes  cJinstifeit  thame 
seluis  for  the  kingdome  of  neauen,  quhairble  lie  de- 
claris  that  tliay  astrict  thaiu  seluis  to  perpetual  con- 
tineucie  and  chastitie."—  Jficol  Hurne,  F.  85.  b. 

*  9hast  -ing,   *  9hast  ynge,  pr.  par.  or  a. 
[CHAST,  v.] 

"Til  children  cherissynge  Be  chastyngn  with  yerdes." 
Langland  :  P.  Plowman,  2,315. 

9has  tis'-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  chastise)  ;  -able.] 
Capable  or  deserving  of  being  chastised. 

9has  tisc  ,  '  9has  ty  zyn,  '  9has  ty  sen, 
v.t.     [An  extension  of  Mid.  Eng.  ehastien,  by 
addition  of  suff.  -isen,  Gr.  -izo.]    [CHASTEN.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  correct  with  corporal  punishment 

2.  To  correct,  subdue,  or  mortify  the  mind, 
heart,  or  feelings. 

"  Ten  years  are  spent,  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride  .  .  ." 

Shakesp.  :  Titut  A  ndronicut,  L  L 

3.  To  reduce  to  order  or  obedience  ;  to  re- 
press, to  awe,  to  punish. 

"  Then  with  surprise,  surprise  chattii'd  by  fears, 
How  art  thou  chang'd  r 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyuey,  bk.  zvl.,  L  l»«-7. 
"...  the  courts  of  Justice  were  not  strong  enough. 
whatever  might  be  their  temper,  to  chastise  such  ag- 
gressions  .  .  ."—BaUam:   Conttitutional   History  of 
England,  ch.  L 

*  II.  Fig.  :  To  abridge. 

"  Both  these  rooms  were  chastized  of  their  length 
towards  the  west,  .  .  ."-Cranfurd  :  Univ.  Edin.,  p.  15J. 

t  For  the  difference  between  to  chasten  and 
to  chastise  see  CHASTEN. 

9has-tis'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHASTISE,  v.} 
9has  -tl§e  mcnt,  s.    [Eng.  chastise  ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  chastising  or  correcting. 

"...  for  I  speak  not  with  your  children  which  hav* 
not  known,  and  which  have  not  seen  the  cluutisement 
of  the  Lord  your  God,  .  .  ."—Deut.  il.  4. 

2.  Correction,  punishment,  discipline. 

"And  for  this,  oh  King  :  Is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement." 

Byron  :  Siege  and  Conquest  of  Alhama. 

9has-ti'  ser,  s.  [Eng.  chastise);  -er.]  One 
who  chastises,  corrects,  or  punishes. 

"They  have  grown  in  strength,  and  by  their  strength 
now  begin  to  despise  their  chastiters."—Kir  £.  Sandyt  ! 
State  of  Religion. 

9has-ti'-sing,  *  9has-tys-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a,,  &  s.  [CHASTISE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb). 

<?.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  correcting  or  pun- 
ishing ;  chastisement. 

"  Chattytynge.    Cattigatio."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

9has  tl  ty,  *  chastctc.  *  ohastlte, 
*  chastctcc.  *  chasty  tc,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chas- 
teit  ;  Sp.  castidad;  ItaH  castlta;  from  Lat. 
castitas  =  chastity,  from  costus  —  jmre,  clean.  ] 

1.  Purity  of  body  and  mind  ;  freedom  from 
unlawful  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Chnttytf.    Cattltat,  pudicicia."—  Prompt.  Part. 
"  Tls  chattily,  my  brother  ;  chattily  : 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  In  complete  steel." 

Milton  :  ComtU. 

2.  Celibacy. 

"  As  wlsly  as  I  schal  for  evermore 
Enfore  my  might  thl  trewe  servant  to  be, 
And  holde  werre  alday  with  chattiti." 

Chaucer:  The  Knightet  Tale,  1.  223«-t. 

3.  Freedom  from  obscenity. 

"  There  Is  not  chastity  enough  In  language, 
Without  offence  to  utter  them." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado,  IT.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    re,  <»  —  e.    ey = a.     qu  =  kw. 


chastliche— chatter 
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4.  Purity  ;  freedom  from  any  intermixture 
Of  barbarous  or  affected  expressions. 

t  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  chastity 
and  continence  :—  "  These  two  terms  are  equally 
employed  in  relation  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  : 
both  are  virtues,  but  sufficiently  distinct 
In  their  characteristics.  Chastity  prescribes 
rules  for  the  indulgence  of  these  pleasures  ; 
continence  altogether  interdicts  their  use. 
Chastity  extends  its  views  to  whatever  may 
bear  the  smallest  relation  to  the  object 
which  it  proposes  to  regulate  ;  it  controls 
the  thoughts,  words,  looks,  attitudes,  food, 
dress,  company,  and  in  short  the  whole  mode 
of  living  :  continence  simply  confines  itself  to 
the  privation  of  the  pleasures  themselves  :  it 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  chaste  without 
being  continent,  and  continent  without  being 
chaste.  Chastity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages, 
and  conditions  ;  continence  belongs  only  to  a 
state  of  celibacy."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  9hast'-Uche,  adv.    [CHASTELY.] 

*chas'-ty,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  chastien  =  to  chas- 
tise.] To  chastise.  (Swtch.)  (Douglas.) 

$has'-n-ble,  *  9hes  I  bille,  * 
*  9hes-i  ble,  *  9hcs-  i-pil, 
pylle,  «.  [Pr. 
chasuble  ;  Port. 
casule;  Sp.casulla; 
M.  H.  Ger.  kasu- 
gele  ;  O.  FT.  casule, 
from  Low  Lat. 
casula  =  a  hooded 
garment,  dimin.  of 
casa  =  a  house,  a 
cottage.] 

Eccles.  :  A.  vest- 
ment worn  by  a 
priest  over  his  alb 
while  celebrating 
mass. 

"  Chetypyfif.  \f1ua- 
ible  P.\  (.'isula."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

yP*f   "***»        *•      CHASUBLE    (ST.    THOMAS 

[Low  Lat.  casula.]         BECKET,  A.D.  1170). 
A  chasuble. 

"  Plucking  the  chatule  from  his  tack."—  Putter  :  Ch. 
But.,  iv.,  ii.  «.  (linnet.) 

Ghat  (1),  v.l.  &  t  [A  contracted  form  of 
Chatter  (q.v.>] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  talk  easily  and  familiarly  ; 
to  prattle,  to  gossip. 

"  Would  take  me  in  his  Coach  to  char, 
And  question  me  of  this  and  that," 
Pope  :  Imitation*  of  Horace,  Sat.  vt  88-88. 
"  The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  chatted  and  messed 
together."—  J/acaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

*B.  Trans.  :  To  talk  of. 

"  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him  .  .  ." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  ii.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  chat  and  to 
chatter,  see  CHATTER. 

•chat  (2),  v.t.  [CHAT  (2),  s.  4.]  To  hang.  Only 
In  the  phrase  "  Go  chs.t  thee  "=  Go  hang  your- 
self. 

"Quod  I,  Chnrle,  ga  chat  the,  and  chide  with  ane 
vthir."  Doug.  :  1'irgil,  239,  a.  SO. 

*chat  (3),  v.t.    [CHACK,  v.]    To  bruise  slightly. 

Chit  (1),  s.    [CHAT  (1),  v.} 

1.  Easy  familiar  talk,  gossip,  prattle. 
"  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chit." 

Shakeip.:  Lore!  Labour!  Lost,  V.  2. 

1  2.  The  proper  words  to  use  ;  the  state  or 
facts  of  a  case.  (Slang.) 

"That's  the  chat,  as  I  take  it."—  TroUopt  :  Orley 
farm,  ch.  vL 
3.  That  which  chatters  ;  a  chattering  bird. 

(1)  As  an  independent  word  :  (See  the  sub- 
Joined  compound  term). 

IT  The  yellow-breasted  chat  (Icteria  viridis)  : 
A  bird  of  the  family  Muscicapidae,  and  the 
sub-family  Vireoninae.  It  is  an  American 
species,  about  seven  inches  long,  which  scolds 
'everyone  who  intrudes  upon  its  haunts. 

(2)  In  compos.  :  As  the  Stone-chat  (Saxicola 
rwicola),  the  Whin-chat  (S.  rubetra). 

*  chat-mate,  s.  A  companion,  one  who 
Chats  or  talks  familiarly  with  another. 

"The  toothlesse  trotte  her  nurse  .  .  .  was  her  only 
dtat-mate  and  chain  beriuaide."  —  Siathe  :  Lenten  Stutfe. 
(Danet.) 

chat  (2),  *  9hatt,  s.  &  a.    [Cerr,  s.] 

A.  --Is  substantive  : 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  twig,  a  small  piece  of  brushwood  or  of 
a  branch. 

2.  Of  the  forms  chat  and  chatt  (pi}.:  Various 
fruits, -viz. : 

(1)  The  keys  of  the  ash-tree. 

(2)  The  fruit  of  the  sycamore  (Acer  paeudo- 
plotanus). 

(3)  The  cones  of  the  fir-tree. 

(4)  The  catkins  of  various  trees. 
•3.  A  gallows.    (Slang.) 

IL  (PI.)  Mining:  The  central  portion  or 
stratum  of  a  mass  of  ore  in  the  process  of 
washiug. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

Chat-potatoes,  s.  pi.  Small  potatoes 
given  as  food  to  pigs. 

chat-roller,  s. 

Mining :  An  ore-crushing  machine,  consist- 
ing of  a  pair  of  cast-iron  rollers,  for  grinding 
roasted  ore. 

cha-teau  (pron.  ahat'-o),  pi.  chateaux 
(pron.  shat  -OS),  s.  [Fr.  chateau,  from  Lat. 
castellum.} 

1.  A  castle. 

2.  A  residence  in  the  country ;  a  mansion, 
a  country  seat. 

H  Chateaux  in  air,  or  Chateaux  en  Espagne 
s=  Castles  in  the  air.  [CASTLE,  II.] 

"Dear  architect  of  fine  chateaux  in  air.* 

Covrper:  To  William  Hailey,  Etq.,  1793. 

*  chat'-el-ain,  *.    [Fr.]  The  governor  or  lord 
of  a   castle.      (Found    in    literature   as   an 
archaism.)    (Byron :  Werner,  i.  1.) 

chat  -el-aine,  *.    [Fr.  chdtelain.] 

1.  The   wife    of    a    chatelain ;  a   female 
castellan. 

2.  An  ornament  worn  by  a  lady  at  her 
waist,   having   short  chains  attached  for  a 
watch,  keys,  trinkets,  &c. 

*  cha'-tel-an,  «.    [CASTELLAN.] 

chat-el-et  (et  as  a),  s.  [Fr.  chdtelet;  O.  Fr. 
chastelet,  dim.  of  chastel;  Fr.  chateau  =  a. 
castle.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  little  castle. 

2.  Spec. :  The  common  gaol  and   session- 
house  in  the  city  of  Paris.    (Weale.) 

*  Chat'-el-lan-y,  s.    [Fr.  chdtellenie.]    [CAS- 
TELLANY.]  "The  lordship  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
governor  of  a  castle. 

"  Here  are  about  twenty  towns  and  forts  of  great 
importance,  with  their  chatellaniei  mid  dependencies." 
— Dryden. 

•yhat'-ham  (h  silent),  ».  &  a.  [A  market-town 
and  parliamentary  borough  situated  on  the 
Medway  in  Kent.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  town  mentioned  in  the 
etymology. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Chatham. 

Chatham-chest,  s.  A  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  disabled  and  superannuated  navy  sea- 
men. It  was  originally  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion from  the  monthly  wages  of  the  acting 
seamen,  but  soon  settled  into  a  compulsory 
payment.  It  was  first  established  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  was  removed  to  Greemwich 
in  1803.  The  monthly  payment  from  the 
wages  of  *«e  seamen  was  abolished  by  the  Act 
4  William  IV.,  c.  34,  and  the  expense  is  now 
borne  by  the  public  purse. 

Chatham-light,  s.  A  flash-light  used 
for  military  purposes,  obtained  by  blowing  a 
mixture  of  powdered  resin  and  magnesium 
through  a  spirit  flame. 

chat'-ham-ite  (h  silent),  s.  [From  Chatham,  a 
town   in  Connecticut,   U  S.  A.,  where  it    is 
found,  and  sutf.  -He,  (ATui. ).] 
Min. :  A  niccoliferous  variety  of  smaltite. 

*  cha  tori,   *  chat'-tttn,  s.    [Fr.  rhaton  = 

"  The  beazill,  collet,  head,  or  broadest  part  of 
a  ring,  &c.,  wherein  the  stone  is  set."    (Cot.)] 

"  A  peril  sett ;  four  small  dlamantis  sett  in  ane  pece. 
JL  chaton  without  a  stane."— Inventories  A.  1578,  p.  265. 

Cha-toy'-ant  (t  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  cha- 
toyant, pr.'  par.  of  chatoyer,  from  chat  =  a  cat.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Min. :  Having  a  changeable,  undulating 
lustre  or  colour,  like  that  of  a  cat's  eye  in  the 
dark.  (Dana.) 


B.  As  substantive: 

Min. :  A  hard  stone,  such  as  the  cat's-eyt 
(q.v.),  which,  when  cut  and  polished,  presents 
on  its  surface  end  in  the  interior,  an  undo* 
lating  or  wavy  light. 

cha-toy'-ment,  *.  [Fr.  chatoiement,  from 
chatoyer.] 

Min. :  The  quality  of  being  changeable  or 
undulating  in  lustre  or  colour;  changeable- 
ness  of  colour. 

Chats,  s.  pi.    [CHAT  (2),  *.] 

1.  Orel.   Lang.  :   Small  potatoes    used   for 
feeding  pigs. 

2.  Min. :  A  term  applied  to  the  second 
stratum  of  a  mass  of  ore ;  small  heaps  of  ore. 
(Nuttall.) 

Chat'-tah,  s.  [Hindust.  chhdtd,  chhdti,  chhatr, 
chhatri,  chatr  =  an  umbrella.]  An  umbrella. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

*  chat-ta'-tion,  t.  [Eng.  chat;  -at ion]  Chat* 
gossip. 

"Our  chattntinn    no  disagreeable  sauce." —  JrodL 
D'Arblay  :  Diary,  vi.  219. 

fhat'-te'd,  pa.  par.    [CHAT,  v.] 

9hat -teL  *  9hat  -tie,  *  9hat'-el,  *  cat'-al, 
^cat'-el,  s.  (Essentially  the  same  word  as 
cuttle,  but  much  more  modern  than  it.] 
[CATTLE.] 

L  Literally: 

1 1.  Sing. :  Property,  money. 

"  Sum  wommau  which  hadde  spendid  al  nil  cot«i 

in  to  lechii."—WycUffe  :  Luke,  viii.  43. 

2.  PI. :  Any  kind  of  movable  property. 

"  Look  to  my  chatteli,  and  my  moveable*.* 

ShaJutp. :  Ben.  >'.,  ii.  S. 

IL  Fig. :  Any  appliance  or  appurtenance. 

"  Thus  compass'd  about  with  the  goods 
And  chattels  of  leisure  and  ease. 

Cowprr :  On  Gratitude. 

T  (1)  Chattels  are  either  real  or  personal :  th» 
former  being  such  as  pertain  not  to  the  person 
immediately,  but  to  something  by  way  of  a 
dependency ;  the  hitter  pertaining  imme- 
diately to  the  person  of  a  man. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  chattels  and 
goods,  see  GOODS. 

chattel-Interests,  «.  pi. 

Law :  A  non-freehold.  Anything  held  by  s 
tenure  which  is  not  that  of  freehold  property. 
They  are  of  five  kinds  : — (1)  An  estate  for 
years ;  (2)  One  from  year  to  year ;  (3)  One  at 
will ;  (4)  One  by  elegit ;  and  (5)  One  by  suffer- 
ance. (Wharton.) 

chat  -ter,  *  chateren,  *  9heateren, 
*  chiter,  *  9hateryn,  *9hatre,  r.i.  &  t 

[An  onomatopoeic   word.      Cf.  Dut.  kweltereit 
=  to  warble,  to  chatter ;   Dan.  koiddre  =  to 
chirp ;  Sw.  koittra.]    [CHAT.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  an  inharmonious  noise  like  & 
magpie,  jay,  starling,  &c. 

"  Chateryn.    Garrio."— Prompt.  Parr 
"The  stare   wyl   diatre."— Lyd&tite :  Minor  Poem*, 
p.  150. 

2.  To  make  a  rapid,  clattering  noise  by 
knocking  together. 

"  That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter. 
Chatter,  chattrr,  ch,.t  er  still !" 

Wordttcorth :  Goody  Blake  and  ffarry  OOL 

3.  To  talk  idly  and  thoughtlessly  ;  to  jabber, 
to  prattle. 

"  She  dances,  runs  without  an  aim. 
She  chatters  iu  her  ecstasy." 

It'ordtimrth :  J/other't  Return. 

t  B.  Trans. :  To  utter  as  one  who  chatters. 

"  Your  birds  of  knowledge,  that  in  dusky  air 
Chatter  futurity."  Drydm. 

^1  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 
babble,  to  chatter,  to  chat,  to  prattle,  and  to 
prate  :—"  All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous 
or  improper  use  of  speech  :  babble  and  chatter 
are  onomatopoeias  drawn  from  the  noise  or 
action  of  speaking  ;  babbling  denotes  rapidity 
of  speech  which  renders  it  unintelligible; 
hence  the  term  is  applied  to  all  who  make  use 
of  many  words  to  no  purpose  :  chatter  is  aa 
imitation  of  the  noise  of  speech,  properly 
applied  to  magpies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively 
to  a  corresponding  vicious  mode  of  speech  in 
human  beings  ;  the  vice  of  babbling  is  most 
commonly  attached  to  men,  that  of  chattering 
to  women  .  .  .  Chattering  is  harmless  if  not 
respectable.  .  .  .  Chattering  is  the  practice  of 
adults ;  prattling  and  prating,  that  of  children. 
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the  one  innocently,  the  other  impertinently." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

$h&t'-ter,  *.    [CHATTER,  v.] 

1.  An   inharmonious   noise   like  that  of  a 
magpie,  monkey,  &c. 

"And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter 
Began  to  agitate  the  matter." 

Cowper:  fairiiif-time  Anticipated. 

2.  The  noise  occasioned  by  teeth  striking 
together  rapidly. 

8.  Idle,  thoughtless  talk. 

"  Your  words  are  but  Idle  and  empty  chatter; 
Ideal  are  eternally  joined  to  matter ! " 

'  The,  Gulden  Legend,  vt 


Chatter-box,  s.      An  incessant  talker ; 
one  who  talks  idly  and  thoughtlessly. 

•  ch&t-ter-a'-tion,   «.     [Eng.  chatter;  suff. 
Cation.]    (Colloquial.) 

1.  The  act  of  -chattering ;  idle,  thoughtless 
talk.    (Wilberforce.) 

2.  An  inclination  to  or  habit  of  chattering. 

ghat'-tered,  pret.  <tpa.par.  ofv.  [CHATTER,  v.] 

chat'-ter-er,  s.    [Eng.  chatter;  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  chatters ;  an  idle, 
empty  talker. 
H  Ornithology: 

1.  The  English  name  for  the  birds  ranked 
tinder  Bombycilla  or  Ampelis.     Ampelis  or 
Bombycilla  garrula  is  the  Bohemian  Chatterer. 
[AMPELIS.] 

"A  very  beautiful  bird  .  .  .  known  by  the  name  of 
Chatterer."— Couk :  Voyage,  voL  L,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  11. 

2.  The  name  of  the  whole  family  Ampelidae, 
to  which  Bombycilla  belongs,  and  specially  to 
the  typical  sub-family  Ampelin%. 

»  obat  ter  cs  trc,  '  5hat  er  es  tre,  «. 
[Eng.  chatter ;  Mid.  Eng.  fern.  suff.  -estre.]  A 
female  chatterer. 

"  Site  nu  stille,  chaterritre." 

i  net  and  nightingale,  655. 

•chat'-ter-ing,  *  9hat'-er-Ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [CHATTER,  ».] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  talking 
Idly  and  thoughtlessly  ;  chatter. 

"  The  ape  and  monkey  such  a  chaffering  keep." 
Drayton :  Koah't  Flood. 

•  chat'-ter-Ist,  t.     [Eng.  chatter;   -ist.]     A 
chatterer. 

••  You  are  the  only  modern  chatterist  that  I  hear  has 
succeeded  tue.'—tirovme :  Worki,  ii.  -in. 

•$hat'-ter-y\  *.  •  [Eng.  chatter;  -y.}  Chat, 
gossip,  light  conversation. 

"There  was  no  lack  of  chattery  and  chatterers."— 
Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  v.  17.  (Daviet.) 

$hat'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CHAT,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  talking  lightly  and 

familiarly ;  chat. 

"...  those  same  parleys,  cnterviews,  chattinfit,  the 
tnlndehath  with  the  (Mngsweu  fcare,  with  the  things 
wee  love."— ttuouiOTrt :  to*  t'attUie  qf  Thoughts 

•  chat -ton,  s.    [From  Fr.  chaton  =  a  catkin.] 
The  inflorescence  t_f  various  species  of  Salix 
or  Willow. 

"  .  .  therefore  the  whole  flower  is  called  a  chatton, 
kitekin,  or  cattekeu."— Lyte. 

chat-ty,  a.    [Eng.  chat;  -y.]    Given  to  light 
'talk ;  talkative. 

"  Expect  me  In  your  dressing  room  M  constant  as 
your  India  cabinet,  and  as  chattu  as  your  parrot."— 
Montagu:  Letter,,  i.  x. 

$hat'-t;tf,  «.  [An  East  Indian  word,  perhaps 
from  Tamil.]  A  porous  earthen  water-pot, 
used  in  India  in  refrigerating. 

9hat  wood,  «.  [Eng.  chat  (2),  s.,  and  wood.] 
Small  wood  for  burning  ;  twigs. 

{ftau'-cer-Ism,  *.  [From  the  name  of 
Chaucer,  the  first  great  English  poet,  born  in 
London  in  the  year  1340,  and  where  it  is  sup- 
posed he  also  died  in  the  year  1400.  His 
best-known  work  is  the  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
written  about  1374  ;  and  suff.  -ism.]  A  phrase 
or  idiom  used  in  Chaucer. 

"The  manv  Chaucerian,  used  .  .  .  an  thought  by 

the    Ignorant   to   be    blemishes."— Fuller:    Worthiet, 

London,  ii.  & 

chaud  mcl  le  (chaud  as  shod),  s.  [Fr. 
chaude,  fem.  of  chaud  =  hot,  melee  (from  O. 
Fr.  meslee)  =  a  fray.]  [CHANCE-MEDLEY.] 


Law:  Killing  a  person  in  an  affray,  without 
premeditatiou,  and  in  the  heat  of  passion. 

*Shau-dr6n',  *.    [CAULDRON,  CHAWDRON.] 

9hauf'-f  er,  *.  [Fr.  chau/oir  =  a  stove,  from 
chauffer  =  to  heat.]  A  small  table-furnace. 
It  may  be  of  iron  or  of  a  black-lead  crucible, 
fitted  with  air-holes  and  a  grate. 

*  ^hauf  fray,  a.    [CHAFFARE.] 

*  chaul,  *  chaulc,  s.  &  v,    [Cii AVEL.] 

^haum,  v.t.  [An  extension  of  chaw  (q.v.).] 
To  chew  voraciously,  to  eat  up.  (Jamieson.) 

chau  mon  tclle  (chau  as  sho),  s.  [Fr.] 
A  variety  of  pear. 

*  chaun,  v.i.    [A.S.  geonian  ;  Eng.  yawn.  Cf. 

Gr.  xaii'ia  (chaino)  =  to  yawn;    O.  H.  Ger. 
ginoti;  Ger.  gahnen.]    To  open,  to  yawn. 

*  9haun,  s.    [CHAUN,  v.]    A  gap,  a  chasm. 

"  Full  of  chaum."— Catgrate,  s.  v.  t'eiidu. 

*9haunge,  v.i.    [CHANGE.] 
1 9haunt,  v.t.  &  i.    [CHANT,  *.] 

9haun'-ter,  s.    [CHANTER.] 

Music:  The  highest  part  of  the  bagpipe  from 
which  the  chaunt  or  melody  is  produced  as 
opposed  to  the  drones,  which  can  speak  only 
to  a  single  note.  (Grove :  Diet,  of  Music.) 

*  9haun  -try,  *  9haun  -ter-ye,  *.    [CHAN- 
TRY.] 

*  chauntry  rents,  s.  pi 

Law:  Money  paid  to  the  Crown  by  the 
servants  or  purchasers  of  chantry  lands. 
2  Car.  ii.  c,  6.  (W harton.) 

ohaup,  *.  [CHAP  (1),  ».]  A  stroke,  a  blow. 
(Burns :  Scotch  Drink.) 

cha  us,  s.    [A  native  name.] 

Zool:  A  small  species  of  cat  (Felis  chaus), 
the  marsh-lynx,  or  common  jungle  cat,  from 
Africa  and  India. 

*  change,  v.  &.  s.    [CHOUSE,  v.  &  *.] 

chaus  se  (pron.  sho'-sa),  a.  [Fr.  chausse 
=  (lit.)  shod.] 

1.  Her. :    In    bla- 
zonry denotes  a  sec- 
tion in  base :  the  line 
by  which  it  is  formed 
proceeding  from  the 
extremity  of  the  base, 
and  ascending  to  the 
side   of    the    escut- 
cheon, which  it  meets 
about  the  fess  point. 

2.  Fort. :  The  level 
of  the  field,  the  plain 
ground. 


CHAUSSA. 


chauve  (pron.  shov),  a.    [HAAVE,  a.] 

1.  A  term  denoting  that  colour  in  black 
cattle  when  white  hair  is  pretty  equally  mixed 
with  black  hair. 

2.  Also  applied  to  a  swarthy  person  when 
pale. 

chau  vin -ism  (an  as  5),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Nicolas  Chaiivin,  a  brave  soldier  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  First  Empire.  His  name 
became  a  synonym  for  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  word  Chauvinism  was  formed 
to  signify  the  almost  idolatrous  respect  enter- 
tained by  many  for  the  First  Emperor,  and 
generally  any  feeling  of  exaggerated  devotion, 
especially  of  patriotism.  A  vaudeville,  La 
Cocarde  Tricouire,  in  which  there  was  a 
character  named  Chauvin,  with  a  song  that 
became  immensely  popular,  fixed  the  word  in 
the  French  language.]  Exaggerated  patriot- 
ism, jingoism  (q.v.). 

ohau  vin  ist  (an  as  6),  *.  [Fr.]  One  im- 
bued with  chauvinism;  a  jingo. 

chau  vin  ist  ic  (an  as  6),  a.  [Eng.  chaw- 
vinist;  -ic.}  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  chauvinism  (q.v.);  expressing  patriotic 
opinions  in  extravagant  terms. 

*  chaveL,  *  chaulc,  *  chefle,  v.i.    [CHAVEL, 
«.]     To  use  the  jaw  much  in  talking ;   to 
chatter.    (Stupi/lton :  Jureiud,  x.  231.) 

*  chavel,  *  chavyl.  *  chaul,  *  chawl. 
*  choul,  *  chol,  *  chcanc,  *  chevel. 


*  Chel,  s.  [A.S.  ceafl ;  Ger.  kevtl.]  [Jowul 
A  jaw.  (Vwaine  £  Gawaine,  1,991.) 

*  chavel-bone,  a.    A  jaw-bone. 

"  With  this  chacylbone  I  seal  sle  the.'— Count.  Jfyst. 

*  chave-ling  (1),  *  chav-llng,  t.    [CHAVKL, 
v.]    Chattering,  talk. 

"Mid  charting  and  mid  chatore." 

Oiel  and  Jfightingalt,  28S. 

chavc'-ling  (2),  shave -lin,  s.  [Flem.  schave- 
ling  =  a  plane  ;  pi.  sclutvelingen  =  shavings.) 
A  tool,  especially  employed  by  cartwright* 
and  coachmakers,  for  smoothing  hollow  or 
circular  wood  ;  a  spokeshave. 

"  For  the  wranirnss  takln  of  his  BWerdls.  &  striking 
tharof  in  an  chaaeling."—Aberd.  Keg.,  A.  1M8,  v.  20. 

*  chav  en  der,  9hev  -en,  s.    [CHEVEN.J 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  the  Chub  (q.v.). 

'•These  are  a  choice  bait  for  the  chub,  or  chartndtr, 
or  Indeed  any  great  Ash."— Walton :  Angler. 

9hav'-i-ca,  «.    [A  South  Sea  Island  word.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Piperace» 
(Pepper-worts),  and  family  Piperidse.  C/wi-tca 
Chaba,  pepvloules,  and  sylvatica  are  used  in 
India  as  substitutes  for  black  pepper.  8o> 
also  is  C.  officinarum  in  tropical  America.  The 
female  spikes  of  C.  Raxburghii,  when  dried, 
constitute  the  long  pepper  of  commerce.  The> 
bark  of  C.  majuscula  is  a  rubefacient.  The 
leaves  of  C.  Betle  and  Siriboa  are  chewed  by 
the  Malays  with  lime  and  slices  of  the  nut  of 
Areca  oleracta  (the  Penang  palm).  (Lindley.) 

t9haw,  v.t.  &  i.  [Essentially  the  same  as 
chew  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  chew  roughly ;  to  champ. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  meditate  over ;  to  ruminate. 

"  I  home  retourulng,  fraught  with  fowle  despigbt* 
And  chawing  vengeauuce  all  the  way  I  went. " 

Spenier:  f.  «..  11.  iv.  Ml 

2.  To  fret ;  to  gnaw,  to  wear  away. 

"I  am  God  Tybris,  wattry  hewitand  haw, 
Quhilk.  as  thou  sets,  with  moiiy  iawp  and  law 
Bettis  thir  brayis,  chamng  the  bankis  douu.* 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  241,  (Ob 

3.  To  provoke  ;  to  vex. 

\  To  chaw  one's  own  maw :  To  chew  the 
cud,  to  ruminate,  to  meditate. 

"But  Inwardly  he  chained  hit  mane  maw 
At  neighbours  welth,  that  made  him  ever  sad." 

Spenter:  f.  C..  I  Iv.  M. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  chew  roughly  or  loudly,  to 
champ. 

chc.w-bacon,  *.    A  boor,  a  rustic. 
chaw-stick,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Gouania  domingensit, 

*  Chaw-tooth,  s.    A  grinder. 

*  9haw,  s.     [Dan.   Idaeve ;    Scand.  kaf  =  the 
jaw.]    [CHAW,  t>.    CHAP,  *.]     The  chap,  the 
uuder-jaw  of  an  animal. 

"...  his  chawfi  also  readie  for  weakenesae  to  hong 
or  fall,  to  be  composed  and  set  straight."— llullandt 
Suetoniut,  p.  84. 

*  chaw'-dron,  *  chau'-dron,  s.     [Cf.  Ger. 

Jatldaunen  =  guts,  bowels  ;  Wei.  coluddyn  ~ 
a  gut,  dim.  of  colvdd  =  bowels  ;  Low  Lat. 
cnidiinii  =  an  intestine.]  [CHALDRON.]  la* 
testines,  entrails. 

"  Add  thereto  a  tyger's  chamdron, 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron." 

Shah*?. :  Macbeth,  IT.  I. 

t  9hawed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAW,  ».] 

t  9haw'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [CHAW,  ».J 

*  chawl,  s.    [CHAVEL,  s.] 

chawl  bone,  s.    [CHAVEL-BONE.] 

*chawme,«.  [CHASM.]  A  chasm,  a  gulf,  an 
abyss. 

".  .  .  giving  againethat  In  one  place  which  thos» 
chaumet  and  gaping  gulfes  took  away  111  another.'— 
Bolland  :  TranttaJion  of  Pliny,  ii.  M. 

chay  (1),  *.    [Sp.  chaya.] 

Comm. :  The  root  of  the  plant  Oldenlandia 
umbellata,  used  for  giving  the  beautiful  red 
colour  of  the  Madras  cottons.  It  grows  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  in  India. 

chay  (2),  «.  [CHAISE.]  A  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  chaise. 

"There's  Mr.  Sneak  keepsmy  sister  a  rh<iy."—Foottt 
Mayor  iff  Oarratt,  1.  L 

chaya  root,  choy  root,  shaya  root,  «. 

[The  same  as  CHAY  (1),  s.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  -  kw. 
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fghea'-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  euphor- 
biaceous  plant,  M er'curiaiis  perennis,  the  Dog's 
Mercury. 

Cheadle-dock,  s.  The  Ragwort,  Senecio 
Jacobcea. 

Cheap,  *9hep,  *ghepe,  *gheep,  s.,a.,& 
adv.  [A.S.  ceap  =  price,  ceapian  =  to  cheapen, 
to  buy  ;  Dut  koop  =  a  bargain  ;  Icel.  kaup  =. 
a  bargain,  kanpa  =  to  buy  ;  Sw.  kop  =  a  bar- 
gain ;  kopa  —  to  buy  ;  Dan.  kiob,  kwbe ;  Goth. 
kaupon  =  to  traffic ;  O.  H.  Ger.  coufcm;  M.H. 
Ger.  koufen ;  Ger.  kaufen  =  to  buy,  kauf  =  a 
purchase.  The  word  was  originally  a  sub- 
stantive, and  was  never  used  as  an  adjective 
in  the  earlier  periods.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  At  substantive  : 
*1.  A  price,  value. 

"  Hire  cheap  wes  the  wise." 

Layamon,  1.  IT. 
"  Chep.    Precitim."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  2.  A  market.  In  this  sense  the  word  sur- 
vives hi  many  local  names,  as  Eastcheap,  Cheap- 
tide. 

IF  It  is  generally  found  in  the  compound 
phrases—  Good  cheap  (an  imitation  of  the  French 
oon  marche)  =  great  plenty,  very  cheap  ;  better 
cheap,  great  cheap,  dirt-cAeap(and  earlier),  dog- 
cheap,  all  signifying  exceedingly  cheap,  at  a 
very  low  price. 

"  Tricolorinus  maketh  the  corn  good  chepe  or  dere." 
—dower,  ii.  168. 

"  To  gret  chep  is  holden  at  litel  pris." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,104. 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Possible  to  be  had  or  purchased  at  a  low 
price. 

"  Where  there  are  a  great  many  sellers  to  a  few 
buyers,  there  the  thing  to  be  sold  will  be  cheap.' — 
Locke. 

2.  Of  little  value  ;  common,  worthless. 


"...  human  life  was  held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the 
worst  goveruet 
Sat.  Eng.,  ch. 


rned  provinces  of  Italy, 


IT  To  be  cheap  of  it :  To  deserve  all  that  one 
has  received  of  affront  or  punishment. 

C.  As  adv. :  Cheaply ;  at  a  low  rate  or  price  ; 
easily. 

"...    winning  cheap  the  high  repute. 
Which  he  through  hazard  liu.e  must  earn." 

Milton  .  1'.  L.,  bk.  it 

Cheap-jack,  s.  A  travelling  hawker,  a 
vendor  of  cheap  or  worthless  articles. 

"A  sort  •*  political  cheap-jack."— 0.  Eliot :  Middle- 
march,  ch.  vi. 

•gheap,  *  9hepe,  *  gheape,  v.  [CHEAP,  s., 
CHEAPEN,  ».]  To  bargain  for,  to  buy. 

"  I  cheape,  I  demauude  the  price  of  a  thyng  that  I 
wolde  \iye."—faUgrave. 

{heap'- en,  *  chep -en,  *  ghep-ien, 
*  ghep-yn,  v.t.  [A.8.  ceapian  =  to  buy, 
to  traffic.]  [CHEAP.] 

*  1.  To  bid  or  bargain  for  anything ;  to  try 
to  buy. 

"Ckepyn-    Llcitor."— Prompt.  Parr. 
"  The  first  he  cheapened  was  a  Jupiter,  which  would 
have  come  at  a  very  easy  rate."— L'Ettrangt. 

2.  To  beat  down  the  price  or  value  ;  to  de- 
preciate (lit.  &fig.). 

"  Each  female  eye  the  glittering  links  employ. 
They  turn,  review,  and  cheapen,  every  toy." 

Pope  :  Homer  t  (Jdyuei/.  bk.  xv.,  1.  497-8 

^f  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  buy, 
to  purchase,  to  bargain,  and  to  cheapen :  "Buy 
and  purchase  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other,  both  in  sense  and  application,  but 
the  latter  is  a  term  of  more  refinement  than 
the  fonner.  .  .  .  Buying  implies  simply  the 
exchange  of  one's  money  for  a  commodity ; 
bargaining  and  cheapening  have  likewise  re- 
spect to  the  price ;  to  bargain  is  to  make  a 
specific  agreement  as  to  the  price  ;  to  cheapen 
is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but  to 
deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

cheap'- encd,  *  gheap '-ned,  pa,  par.  &  a. 

[CHEAPEN,  ».] 

Cheap'- en -er,    *  gheap'- ner,  s.     [Eng. 

cheapen  ;  -er.]  One  who  bargains  for  or  higgles 
about  the  price  of  anything  ;  one  who  depre- 
ciates. 

"...  when  she  cannot  shew  pecuniary  merit  why 

should  she  think  her  cheapener  obliged  to  purchase  t " 

—Juhnton :  Rambler,  No.  7  &, 

5heap'-en-ing,pr.par.,a.,&*.  [CHEAPEN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <S  pariicip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  beating  down  the 


price  or  value  of  anything  ;  bargaining,  hig- 
gling. 

"  .  .  .  It  is  only  after  a  long  series  of  cheapening! 

that  a  purchase  can  be  effected."—  art/done  :  Tvur  in 

Sicily  and  Malta. 

*  gheap'-er,  *  ghep-er,  s,    [Eng.  eheap  ;  -er.} 

A  dealer,  a  seller. 

"So  many  chepen,  so  few  biers."—  Skelton  :  Jlanerof 
the  World,  105. 

*  gheap-fare,  '  chef-tare,  s.    [CHAFFER.] 

"The  vifte  mauere   is  iue  cheap/are."—  Ayenbi:?, 
p.  M. 

*  gheap  -ing,  *  ghep-ing,  *  ghep-ynge,  -•. 

[A.S.  ceapung  —  business,  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce.] 

1.  The  act  of  bargaining  or  buying. 

"  Chrpynge  or  barganynge.    Licitacio,  tUpulacio."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  market. 

"  At  chireche  and  at  cTiepyng."—Old  Eng.  Mitcett. 
(ed.  Morris),  p.  189. 

che  aping  booth,  »  cheplnngbothe, 

*.    A  stall  or  booth  in  a  market.    (Ormulum, 
15,572.) 

*  cheaping-town,  *  chepeing  toon, 

5.    A  market-town.    (Amis  £  Amiloun,  1700.) 

gheap'-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  cheap;  -ly.]    At  a  low 
price  or  rate  ;  with  little  expenditure. 

"  By  this  I  see 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  boueht," 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

*  gheap-man,  *  ghep-man,  s.    [CHAPMAN.] 

gheap  '-ness,  s.     [Eng.  cheap;  -ness.]     Low- 
ness  of  price. 

"  Ancient  statutes  incite  merchant-strangers  to  bring 
in  commodities,  having  for  end  clteapneu."—  Bacon. 

*  cheat*,  s.    [CHEER.] 

*  ghear'-en,  v.i.    [CHEER,  ».] 

*  ghear'-y,  a.    [CHEERY.] 

"  What  pleasure  and  joy  wad  it  gie, 
Were  ye  but  as  cheary  as  they  r  " 

Picken  :  Poemi  (1788),  p.  18. 

*  gheast,  *  gheaste,  s.   [CHEST  (2),  s.] 
cheat,  *  chete,  *  cheten,  *  ghetyn,  v.t.  &  i. 

*  [CHEAT,  S.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  To  confiscate. 

"Chetyn.    Confitcor,  fteo."—  Prompt.  Part. 

2.  To  defraud,  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon. 

"  There  are  people  who  find  that  the  most  effectual 


IT  With  of  before  the  thing  of  which  one  is 
defrauded. 

"  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards." 
Shaketp.  :  The  Tempcit,  i.  L 
t  3.  To  beguile. 

"  She  comes  !—  'tis  but  a  passing  sight, 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  night." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  L  29. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  defraud,  to  act  as  a  cheat 
T  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 
cheat,  to  defraud,  and  to  trick  :  "  The  idea  of 
deception  which  is  common  to  these  terms, 
varies  in  degree  and  circumstance.  One  cheats 
by  a  gross  falsehood  ;  one  defrauds  by  a  settled 
plan  ;  one  tricks  by  a  sudden  invention." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

cheat-the-wnddie,  a.  &  ». 

A.  As  adj.  :  Defrauding  the  gallows  of  its 
lawful  prey. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  defrauds  the  gallows. 
(Scott:  Sob  Roy.) 

gheat  (1),  *  ghete,  «.     [A  contraction  of  es- 
cheat (q.V.).] 
*  1.  An  escheat. 

"  Chete  tor  the  lorde.  Cadueum,  confltcarium,  fitca." 
—Prompt.  Part. 

"  The  kynge  seide  ...  I  lese  many  chetet."—P.  Plow- 
man, iv.  175  ted.  Skeat). 

2.  A  fraud,  a  deception,  a  trick,  an  act  of 
imposition. 

"  Empirick  politicians  use  deceit 
Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a  c-.ro,-." 
Drfdeii  :  To  Clarendon,  68. 

3.  One  who  cheats  ;  a  trickster,  a  swindler. 

"  Like  that  notorious  cheat,  va-t  sums  I  give, 
Only  that  you  may  keep  me  while  I  live." 

Dryden. 

*  gheat  (2),  *.    [CHAT  (2),  s.]    The  gallows. 
(Slang.) 

"  To  the  cheat,  tor  thither  will  you  go  now."  — 
fielding:  Jonathan  Wild,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 


*  gheat  (3),  s.    [Of  obscure  origin  and  mean- 
ing.}   See  the  compounds. 

*  Cheat-bread,  s.    A  kind  of  bread  made 
of  the  finest  wheat ;  but,  according  to  some, 
bread  of  the  second  quality.    According  to 
Halliwell,  there  were  two  kinds. 

"  Without  French  wines,  chetit-bread,  or  quails." 
Com.  of  fattward  Hot. 

*  cheat -loaf;  *chet-lof;  s.    A  loaf  of 
cheat-bread. 

"A  chet-lof  to  tho  elmys  dyshe."— Babeci  Boot,  pi 
323. 

gheat  (4),  *.    [CHESS  (2),  «.] 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Darnel,  or  tot 
Bromus  secalinus.  Also  called  chess  (q.v.). 

Cheat  (5),  pi.  cheats,  s.  [CHIT.]  The  sweet- 
bread. 

t  gheat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cheat ;  -able.]  Liable 
to  be  cheated ;  capable  of  being  defrauded. 

*  gheat -a-ble  ness,  s.      [Eng.   cheatubU; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  chea table  ;  capa- 
bility of  being  cheated. 

"Not  faith,  but  folly,  an  easy  diea.ta.Uenc a  uf  heart 
.  .  ."—Hammond :  Horkt,  iv.  i&4. 

gheat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHEAT,  v.] 

*  gheat -ee,  s.    [Eng.  cheat;  -ee.]    One  who  l» 

cheated,  a  dupe. 

"No  dwellers  are  but  cheaters  and  chcateet.*— 
jLlbumazar,  i.  L 

gheat '-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  cheat;  •«•.]    One  who 

cheats  or  defrauds. 

"  I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand." 

Shuketp. :  Titat  Andrunicut,  T.  L 

gheat'-er  (2),  t.  [A  contraction  of  eschtator 
(q-v.).] 

"  Fat.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tune  cheater, 
he."— Hhakeip. :  3  Utn.  I K.  ii.  4. 

*gheat'-er-y,  *  gheat  rie,  •gheat-ryt  «• 

&  a.     [Eng.  cheater ;  suff.  -y.] 

A.  ^s  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  cheating 
or  defrauding. 

"  In  every  science  there  is  some  chea'ry." 

Oatchelt :  Uitt.  Jfame  of  Scot.,  p.  39. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cheating,  fraudulent 

"...  warrants  and  poiudiugs  and  apprizing*,  and  tS 
that  cheatrt  caff— AMI  .•  Jiuo  Roy,  cu.  xxv. 

t -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.     [CHEAT,  «.] 
A.  i  B.   As  pr.  par.  t  pariicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  defrauding  or  im- 
posing upon. 

gheat '-mg-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  cheating;  -ly.}  In 
a  cheating  manner,  fraudulently. 

ghe  bac'-co,  che  -bee,  &  &  a.  [From 
Chebacco,  the  Indian  name  of  a  small  river  in 
Massachusetts,  U.S.,  where  such  vessels  were 
built] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  river  named  in  the  ety- 
mology. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

chebacco  boat,  «. 

Kaut. :  A  kind  of  boat  employed  in  tho 
Newfoundland  fisheries ;  also  called  a  pink- 
stern  (q.v.).  (Webster.) 

check,  *  ghecke,  v.t.  &i.    [CHECK.  «.) 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  put  a  sudden  restraint  on ;  to  causa 
to  stop. 

"  A  secret  horror  checked  the  feast, 
And  chilled  the  foul  of  every  guest" 

Hcvtt :  Lay  of  Last  Minaret,  vi  11   < 

2.  To  restrain,  so  as  to  allow  to  move  or 
progress  less  rapidly. 

"  Such  a  tax,  it  was  hoped,  would  check  the  growth 
of  a  city  which  had  long  been  regarded  with  jealousy 
and  aversion  by  the  rural  aristocracy."— Macaalay: 
Ilia.  £nyL,  ch.  Iv. 

3.  To  repress,  to  curb,  to  restrain. 

".  .  .  the  means  of  checking  the  abases  which 
disgraced  every  department  of  the  government.'  — 
Macaulag  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  To  reprove,  to  chide. 

"  A  poet,  in  his  evening  walk, 
O'erheard  and  check  d  this  idle  talk." 

Covper :  Sentitite  Plant. 

5.  To  go  through  and  place  marks  against 
names  or  items  in  a  list,  account,  &c. 

6.  To  ascertain  or  ensure  the  correctness  or 
authenticity  of  anything  by  comparing  it  with 
others. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as ;  expect*  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.  .  -ble,  -die,  &c.=bel,  del* 
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".  .  .  bat  we  hare  scanty  means  of  cheeking  KaA  con- 
fronting it  with  otbet  account!."— Ltwit :  Crtd.  Early 
Human  Bitt.  (1855),  en.  xUL,  pt  1,  5  2.  vuL  ii.  p.  8*3. 

IL  Technically: 

t 1.  Chess :  To  make  a  move  by  which  any 
one  of  the  adversary's  pieces  is  put  in  check. 

"  Remove,  confine,  check,  leave,  or  take, 
Dispoae,  depose,  undo,  or  make. 
Pawn,  rook,  kuight,  queen,  or  king." 

WUhtr. 

8.  Bookkeeping,  <tc. :  To  compare  with  an 
Original  or  counterpart  in  order  to  secure 
accuracy  and  correctness. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  check  a  brace :  To  slacken  or  ease  off 
a  brace  which  is  found  to  be  top  stiffly  ex- 
tended, or  when  the  wind  is  drawing  aft. 

(2)  To  check  a  cable :  To  stopper  it 

(3)  To  check  a  bowline :  To  slacken  it  when 
the  wind  becomes  large  or  free. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  make  a  stop  or  pause  (followed  by 
•Q. 

"The  mind,  once  Jaded  by  an  Attempt  above  lt» 
power,  either  is  disabled  for  the  future,  or  else  check* 
•t  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after.  '—Locke. 

*  2.  To  clash,  to  interfere. 

"If  love  cheek  with  business.  It  trocbleth  men's 
fortunes.  "—Bacon. 

*3.  To  cause  a  feeling  of  restraint  or  repres- 
sion ;  to  act  as  a  restraint. 

"  I'll  avoid  his  presence ; 
It  checkt  too  strong  upon  me."         Dryden. 

II.  Falconry :  To  stop,  to  hover  over  the 
game  ;  to  change  the  game  while  in  pursuit, 
especially  for  an  inferior  kind. 

".  .  .  like  the  haggard,  chfck  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye." 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  lit  1. 

1  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 
check,  to  curb,  and  to  control :—"  To  check  is  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  to  impede  the 
course  ;  to  curb  is  to  bear  down  by  the  direct 
exercise  of  force,  to  prevent  from  action ;  to 
control  is  to  direct  and  turn  the  course  :  the 
Actions  of  men  are  checked ;  their  feelings  are 
curbed  ;  their  actions  or  feelings  are  controlled. 
External  means  are.  employed  in  checking  or 
controlling  ;  external  or  internal  means  are 
employed  in  curbing:  men  check  and  control 
others ;  they  curb  themselves  or  others : 
young  people  ought  always  to  be  checked 
whenever  they  discover  a  too  forward  temper 
In  the  presence  of  their  superiors  or  elders ; 
it  is  necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an 
im]>etuou8  temper,  and  to  keep  youth  under 
control,  unless  they  have  within  themselves 
the  restrictive  power  of  judgment  to  curb 
their  passions  and  control  their  inordinate 
api>etites." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  check, 
to  chide,  to    reprimand,  to  reprove,  and  to 
rebuke  : — "  The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disap- 
probation of  a  person's  conduct  is  common  to 
all  these  terms.    A  person  is  checked  that  he 
may  not  continue  to  do  what  is  offensive  ;  he 
is  chidden  for  what  he  has  dbne  that  he  may 
not  repeat  it :  impertinent  and  forward  people 
require  to  be  checked,  that  they  may  not  become 
intolerable ;   thoughtless  people  are  chidden 
when  they  give  hurtful  proofs  of  their  care- 
lessness.   People  are  checked  by  actions  and 
looks  as  well  as  by  words  ;  they  are  chidden 
by  words  only  :  a  timid  person  is  easily  checked 
.  .  .  the  young  are  perj>etually  falling  into 
irregularities  which   require    to  be  chidden. 
To   chide   marks   a   stronger  degree  of  dis- 
pleasure than  reprimand,  and  reprimand  than 
reprove  or  rebuke  .  .  ,  Chiding  and  reprimand- 
ing are   employed   for   offences  against  the 
individual,  and  in   cases  where  the  greatest 
disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  the  parties  : 
a  child  is  chid  by  his  parent ;  a  servant  is 
reprimanded  by  his  master.     Reproving  and 
rebuking  have  less  to  do  with  the  relation  or 
(Station  of  the  parties  than  with  the  nature  of 
the  offence  ;  wisdom,  age,  and  experience  or  a 
spiritual  mission  give  authority  to  reprowor 
rebuke  those  whoso  conduct  has  violated  any 
law  human  or  divine  .  .  ." 

(3)  The  difference  between  to  check  and  to 
•top  is  thus  stated  :— "  To  check  is  to.  cause  to 
move  slowly  ;  to  stop  is  to  cause  not  to  move 
at  all :  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  checked  when 
it  does  not  grow  so  fast  as  usual ;  its  growth 
is  stopped  when  it  ceases  altogether  to  grow  : 
the  water  of  a  river  is  stopped  by  a  dam  ;  the 
rapidity  of  its  course*  is  checked  by  the  inter- 
vention of  rocks  and  sands.    When  applied  to 
persons,  to  check  is  always  contrary  to  the  will 
Of  the  sufferer  ;  but  to  stop  is  often  a  matter 


of  Indifference,  if  not  directly  serviceable : 
one  is  checked  in  his  career  of  success  by  some 
untoward  event ;  one  is  stopped  on  a  journey 
by  the  meeting  of  a  friend."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

check,  *  ch8k,  9heque,  *  ghecque,  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  eschec  =  a  check  at  chess,  from  Pers. 
shdh  =  king.]  [CHECKMATE,  CHESS.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  suddenly  stopping  anything 
in  its  course. 

3.  That  which  causes  anything  to  stop. 

4.  The  act  of  restraining,  curbing,  or  re- 
pressing ;  restraint,  repression. 

"Though  her  feare  made  her  false  to  him  In  his 
riddle,  yet  shee  was  true  to  his  bed :  that  weake 
treachery  was  worthy  of  a  checke,  not  a  desertion." — 
Up.  Sail:  Cont.  Sanaon'i  Victory. 

5.  That  which  restrains,  curbs,  or  represses. 

"The  only  cheek  on  his  tyranny  was  the  fear  of 
being  called  to  account  by  a  distant  and  a  careless 
government"— Jlacautay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

6.  A  reproof,  a  slight,  a  rebuke  or  rebuff. 

"  Howe  was  forced  to  give  way :  but  he  was  a  man 
whom  no  check  could  abash  .  .  ."—Jfacaulay :  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  7.  A  dislike,  a  sudden  disgust,  causing  one 
to  suddenly  pause  in  the  pursuit  of  anything. 

"  Say  I  should  wed  her,  would  not  my  wise  subjects. 

Take  check,  and  think  it  strange?  perhaps  revolt?" 

Dryden  :  Don  Sebtutian,  ii.  1. 

8.  A  stop,  an  interruption. 

9.  Anything  by  comparison  with  which  the 
correctness  or  authenticity  of  a  document, 
statement,  etc.,  may  be  ascertained  (generally 
with  on  or  upon), 

10.  A  pass,  consisting  of  either  a  ticket  or 
a  piece  of  metal,  duly  stamped,  entitling  a 
person  who  wishes  to  leave  a  theatre  or  other 
place  of  amusement  for  a  time  to  return  with- 
out having  to  pay  again. 

T  Clerk  of  the  check : 

(1)  In  the  king's  household,  one  who  has 
the  check  and  controlment  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  and  all  the  ushers  belonging  to  the 
royal  family. 

(2)  In  the  king's  navy  at  Plymouth,  it  is 
also  the  name  of  an  officer  invested  with  like 
powers.    (Chambers.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chess :  The  result  of  a  movement  by  which 
the  adversary's  king  is  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  if  it  were  any  other  piece  it  could  be 
taken.    [CHECKMATE.]    The  king  is,  in  such 
cases,  said  to  be  in  check,  and  notice  of  the 
effect  of  the  move  is  given  by  calling  out 
Check! 

2.  Banking  (of   the  forms  t  check,  cheque, 
*  checque) :  A  draft,  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  money  drawn  on  a  banker  and  payable  at 
sight. 

3.  Fabric:  A  pattern  produced  by  crossing 
stripes  in  the  warp  and  the  weft.    The  stripes 
may  be  of  varying  colours,  or  varying  thick- 
ness, or  both. 

"In  this  country,  the  check!  chiefly  manufactured 
are  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  suited  for  seamen's  shirts, 
aprons,  and  common  bedgowns."—  Watertton  :  Cyc.  of 

4.  An  East-Indian  screen  or  sun-shade  made 
of  narrow  strips  of  bamboo,  four  to  six  feet 
long,  with  connecting  cords,  and  hung  before 
doors  or  windows  of  apartments. 

5.  A  card,  plate,  or  tag  in  duplicate,  used  to 
Identify   articles  placed  promiscuously  with 
others. 

6.  Mjtsic :  A  padded  post  on  the  back  end 
of  a  pianoforte  key,  used  to  catch  the  head 
of  the  liaramer  in  its  descent  and  prevent  re- 
bounding, which  might  cause  it  again  to  strike 
the  airing.    It  is  a  feature  of  the  grand  action. 
(Knight.) 

*7.  Falconry: 

(1)  Base  game,  such  as  rooks,  crows,  &C. 

"  If  she  has  killed  a  cheek  and  fed  thereon." 

Gent.  Recreation,  p.  27.    (.\nrei.) 

(2)  The  forsaking  of  the  proper  game  by  a 
hawk  to    follow  other   birds  that  cross  its 
flight. 

"  The  free  haggard 

(Which  Is  that  woman,  that  hath  wing,  and  knows  it 
Spirit  and  plume),  will  make  an  hundred  checki, 
To  shew  her  freedom." 

//mum.  t  Flet. :  Tamer  Tamtd. 

If  Frequently  used  with  at  and  on. 

"  And  with  her  eagerness,  the  quarry  miss'd. 
Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clip*  it  down  the  wind." 
Dryden. 


8.  Hunting :  A  failure  of  the  scent. 

9.  War :  A  reverse,  a  slight  defeat. 

10.  linminij:     An    ivory    or    celluloid    dilO 
representing  money  at  itake.     [CHIP.] 

1f  To  pats  in  one's  checks :  To  die,  signifying 
"  the  end  of  the  game."  (Amer.  colloq.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Checkered,  diapered,  v&tto* 
gated. 

check-action,*.  [PIANOFORTE.]  (Stain*? 
&  Barrett.)  By  action  in  a  pianoforte  ia 
meant  the  keys,  hammers,  and  dumpers, 
and  check-action  was  one  in  which  a  projection 
called  a  key-check  was  fixed  on  the  end  of  the 
key  to  catch  the  end  of  the  hammer  as  it  fell 
and  prevent  it  from  rising. 

check-bar.  «. 

Music :  A  bar  which  limits  the  backward 
play  of  the  jacks.  [PIANO-MOVEMENT.] 

check-book,  s.    [CHEQUE-BOOK.] 

check-bridge,  *. 

Steam-engine:  The  fire-bridge  of  a  steam* 
boiler  furnace  ;  so  called  as  it  was  supposed 
to  check  the  too  great  freedom  of  draught 
which  was  carrying  off  the  heat. 

check-hook,  s. 

1.  Much. :  A  device  in  hoisting  and  lower* 
ing  apparatus,  designed  to  stop  the  motion  of 
the  wheel  over  which  the  rope  runs,  if  the 
machinery   become   unmanageable.    On    tha 
pulley  are  hooks  which  fly  out  by  the  centri- 
fugal force  when  the  speed  becomes  excessive, 
and  engage  stop-pins  which  arrest  the  rotation 
of  the  pulley  and  the  descent  of  the  cage. 

2.  Saddlery :  A  hook  on  a  gig-saddle  for  the 
attachment  of  a  bearing-rein. 

check-line,  s. 

Saddlery :  The  line  which  branches  off  from 
the  principal  rein.  [CHECK-REIN.] 

check-lock,  s.  A  lock  so  applied  to  the 
door  as  to  check  or  hold  the  bolts.  The  bolt! 
of  the  check-lock  do  not  themselves  hold  the 
door,  but  are  the  means  of  detaining  the  bolts 
which  do. 

check-nut,  s.  A  secondary  nut,  screwing 
down  upon  the  former  to  secure  it ;  a  jam-nut, 
lock-nut,  or  pinching-nut. 

check-rein,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  branch  rein  which  connects 
the  driving-rein  of  one  horse  to  the  bit  of  the 
other.  In  double  lines,  the  left  rein  past-es  to 
the  near  side  bit-ring  of  the  near  horse,  and  a 
check-line  proceeds  from  the  said  left  rein 
to  the  near  bit-ring  of  the  off  horse.  The 
right  driving-rein  passes  directly  to  the  off 
bit-ring  of  the  off  horse,  and  has  a  check-rein 
which  connects  with  the  off  bit-ring  of  the 
near  horse.  The  horses  of  the  Egyptian 
chariots  had  check-reins. 

Check-rein  Hook :  [CHECK-HOOK]. 

check-string,  ».  A  cord  by  which  the 
occupant  of  a  carriage  signals  the  driver. 

"  Driving  at  such  a  rate  that  ...  it  was  time  to  poll 
the  check-ttring."—Colenwm  :  Man  of  Uutineu,  iii. 

check-taker,  s.  A  person  whose  duty 
It  is  to  give  out  and  receive  checks  or  passes 
hi  a  theatre,  &c.  [CHECK,  *.,  I.  10.] 

*  Check-tOOth,  s.  [For  cheek-tooth  (q.v.).] 
A  grinder. 

"The  grinders  or  cheekteeth,"  —  Lamatiut:  Ott 
Painting. 

check- valve,  s.  A  valve  placed  between 
the  feed-pipe  and  the  boiler,  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  feed-water. 

checked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHECK,  v.} 
1.  Stopped,  restrained,  repressed. 
.  2.  Formed  in  chequer-patterns. 

"  Under  her  well-starched  checked  turban."— 8(0*4 1 
Uncle  Tom'i  Cabin,  ch.  1». 

t  check'  cr,  t  ghSqu'-er  Uu  as  k),  ».fc 
[CHECK,  v.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  variegate,  diversify,  or  ornament  with 
a  pattern  of  little  squares  like  a  chess-board. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify  in  any  way. 
"The  grey-«y'd  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 

CJttck'ring  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light." 
Nhiike»i>.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  il.  3. 

II.  Fig. :  To  diversify  with  various  events, 
scenes,  or  qualities  (generally  found  in  tha 
pa.  par.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew* 


checker— cli  eele 
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Check'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  check  ;  -er.]    He  who, 
^or  that  which  checks. 

"  Not  as  a  checker,  reprover,  or  desplser,  of  other 
men's  translations."  —  Coverdale  :  Lewis  t  Uittory  of  the 
Trantlatiani  qf  the  Bible  into  Englitk,  p.  8S. 

fheck-er(->),  »  9hek'-ker,  *chek'-ere, 
«  9hek'-yr,  *  9hequ'-er  (qu  as  k),  *.  A  a. 

[O.  FT.  eschtquier  =  a,  chess-board,  eschec  = 
check  (at  chess).] 

A.  ^Is  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  chess-board. 

"Chekyr.  Scaccarium."—  Prompt.  Part, 

*  2.  The  game  of  chess. 

"Pleyynge  at  tables  other  atte  chekere,"—  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  p.  192. 

3.  Work  executed  in  alternate  or  diaper 
patterns,  like  a  chess-board. 

*  4.  The  exchequer. 

"  Lawes  of  the  chekere."—  Ji.  iff  Brunne,  p.  312. 

II.  Masonry  :  The  stones  in  the  facings  of 
walls,  which  have  all  their  thin  joints  con- 
tinued in  straight  lines  without  interruption 
or  breaking  joints.  Walls  built  in  this  manner 
are  of  the  very  worst  description  ;  particularly 
when  the  joints  are  made  horizontal  and 
vertical.  (Gwilt.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compounds). 
checker-berry,  s. 

Botany  : 

L  The  Partridge-berry,  Mitchella  repens. 

2.  The  Winter-green.GawttAeria.  (American.) 

*  checker-board,  s.     A  board  on  which 
to  play  the  game  of  checkers  ;  a  draughts- 
board. 

checker-work,  chequer-work,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  Work  executed  in  diaper  or  checker 
pattern. 

"  Nets  of  checker-tcork."—  1  Kings,  vlt  17. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  varied,  diversified,  or 
Chequered  in  its  character. 

"  How  strange  a  chequer  •  work  of  Providence  la 
man."—  Defoe  :  Robinton  Crusoe. 

tcheck'-ered,    ghequ'-ered  (qn  as  k), 

fa.  par.  or  a.    [CHECKER,  v.] 

I.  Lit.  :  Variegated  or  diversified  in  pattern 
like  a  chess-board. 

"  A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  checkered  with  white." 
Shaketp.  :  Venut  &  Adonis,  st  194. 

H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Diversified  or  varied  in  its  nature  ;  said 
Of  one's  life,  career,  future,  &c. 

2.  Variegated  or  diversified  in  any  way. 

"Close  hid  his  Castle  'mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  of  checker'd  day  and  night." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  7. 

3.  Crossed  with  good  and  bad  fortune  [per- 
haps from  the  notion  of  black  (unlucky)  and 
white  (lucky)  days]. 

"...  any  other  event  of  hl»  chequered  life."— 
Hacaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  cb.  x. 

jheck'-er-ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CHECKER,  v.] 

checkering-file,  s.  A  compound  file, 
consisting  of  two  files  riveted  together,  and 
whose  edges  project  unequally,  so  that  one 
acts  as  a  spacer  in  check-  working  the  small 
of  gun-stocks,  &c.  [DOUBLE  FILE.] 

*  check'-er-man,  s.  [Eng.  checker,  and  man.'] 
TDne  who  checks  or  checkmates,  (fig.)  cuts 
abort  or  cuts  off,  any  one. 

"For  Death  hath  been  a  checker  man 

Not  many  years  agoe  ; 
And  he  is  such  a  one  as  can 
Bestow  his  checking  so." 
Death's  Dance,  an  Old  Ballad,    (ffartt.) 

eheck'-ers,  9heqn'-ers,  s.  [CHECKER  (2), 
«.]  A  game,  now  generally  known  as  draughts 
(q.v.). 

"The  checguert,  at  this  time  a  common  sign  of  a 
publick  house,  was  originally  intended,  I  should  sup- 
pose, for  a  kind  of  drauglit-board,  called  tables,  and 
shewed  that  there  that  game  might  be  played."  — 
Brand:  Popular  Antiq. 


[Eng.  check; 


*  9heck'-ful,  *9hek'-ful,  a. 

ful(l).~]    Reproachful. 

"  One  of  the  bishoppes  ministers  .  .  .  gane  Jesus  a 
blow  vpon  the  cheke,  and  such  a  chekful  rebuke  as  was 
fit  for  suche  a  byshop."—  Udal  :  John,  c.  18. 

C,heck'-irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [CHECK,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (In 

senses  corresponding  fo  those  of  the  verb). 
C.  As  subft.  :  The  act  of  repressing,  re- 

straining, or  reproving  ;  a  check. 


checking-lines,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  These  are  rove  through  thimbles  at 
the  eyes  of  the  top-mast  and  top-gallant 
rigging,  one  end  bent  to  the  lift  and  brace, 
the  other  into  the  top.  They  are  used  to  haul 
them  into  the  masthead,  instead  of  sending 
them  aloft.  (Smyth.) 

*  check'  la-ton,     *  oaeke-lat-onn,    s. 

[ClCLATOUN.] 

1.  The  same  as  Ciclatoun  (q.v.). 

2.  A  kind  of  gilt  leather. 

"  In  a  Jacket,  quilted  richly  rare 
Upon  checklaton,  he  was  straungely  flight." 
Spenter:  f.  «.,  VI.  vii.  43. 

*  Check -le,  v.l.    [CHUCKLE.] 

"To  make  one's  fancie  checkle."— Bunyan :  P.  P., 
pt  it,  introd. 

t  9heck'-less,  a.  [Eng.  check;  -less.]  Un- 
checked, unrestrained,  uncontrolled. 

"  The  hollow  murmur  of  the  checkleu  winds 
Shall  groan  again." 

Marston:  Tray,  of  the  Malcontent. 

check'-mate  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  the  Pers. 
shah  mat  =  the  king  [is]  dead.  In  Fr.  echec  et 
mat;  Ger.  schackmatt.] 

1.  Literally: 

Chess :  The  result  of  a  movement  such  as  is 
described  in  CHECK,  II.  1,  when  it  is  impossible 
for  the  king  to  escape  the  danger,  either  by 
moving  himself,  or  by  interposing  another 

?iece  between  himself  and  the  attacking  piece, 
t  ends  the  game.    It  is  frequently  contracted 
to  mate. 

2.  Fig. :  A  complete  defeat,  discomfiture. 

" .  .  .on  their  return  to  office  in  1832  and  1835,  was 
resolved  never  to  make  another  move  unless  it  were  a 
checkmate."— Ditraeli :  Coningtby,  eh.  v. 

Check'-mate  (2),  s.  [Probably  for  cheek- 
it,  ate,  i.e.,  one  who  is  intimate  enough  to  lie 
cheek  to  cheek.]  A  close  companion  on  terms 
of  great  friendship  and  equality. 

"  Take  upon  themselves  to  be  arrogant  superiors  and 
presumptuous  checkmatet."— Becon :  David  t  Harp. 

9heck'-mate,  v.t.    [CHECKMATE  (1),  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  make  a  move  at  chess  so  as  to 
place  the  adversary's  king  in  checkmate. 

2.  Fig. :  To  defeat  utterly,  to  discomfit 

"  Our  days  be  datyd 
To  be  checkmated 
With  drawttys  of  death.'' 

Skelton :  Poemi,  p.  258. 

9heck'-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHECK- 
MATE, v.] 

9heck  -mat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [CHECK-. 

MATE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  placing  in  checkmate. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  defeating  utterly. 

*  9heck'-roll,  s.  [Eng.  check,  and  roll.']  A 
roll,  or  book,  containing  the  names  of  such 
as  are  attendants  on,  and  in  pay  of,  great 
personages,  as  their  household  servants. 

"  Not  daring  to  extend  this  law  further  than  to  the 
king's  servants  in  checkroll, . .  ."—Bacon  :  Henri/  I'll. 

checks,  s.  [CHECK.]  The  same  as  CHECK,  s., 
A.  II.,  3  (q.v.). 

9heck'-spail,  s.  [From  Scotch  cheek  =  cheek, 
and  spel,  spiel  =  play.]  A  box  on  the  ear,  a 
blow  on  the  cheek. 

check'-spring,  s.    [Eng.  check,  and  spring.] 
Music :  A  small  spring  added  for  the  assist- 
ance of  any  weakness  in  the  return  of  action 
in  the  mechanism 
of    an    organ. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

+  9heckt,  check- 
ed, pa.  par.  or  a. 
[CHECK,  v.] 


y  (qn  as  k),  s. 

[Eng.  check ;  -y.] 

Her. :  A  field  or 
armorial  bearing 
divided  into  pat-  CHECKY. 

terns  of  small 
squares  of  different  tinctures,  made  to  repre- 
sent a  chess-board. 

Ched'-dar,  Ched'-der,  s.  &  a,    [A  village 
in  Somerset,  near  the  Mendip  Hills.] 


A.  As  subst.  :  See  etymology. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  made  at  the 
place  named  in  the  etymology. 

Cheddar-cheese,  Chcddcr  cheese, 
s.    A  kind  of  rich  cheese  made  at  Cheddar. 

*  Cheddar-letter,  s.   A  letter  consisting 
of  several  paragraphs,  each  the  contribution 
of  a  different  persoa    The  name  is  taken  from 
the  Cheddar-cheese  manufacture,  in  which  all 
the  dairies  contributed  their  share  of  fresh 
cream. 

"Though  I  wrote  the  other  day  the  first  paragraph 
of  that  Cheddar  letter,  which  is  preparing  for  you.  — 
Bolingbrake  to  Svnft :  Corretp.,  1726,  voL  fl.,  p.  591. 

Cheddar-pink,  Chedder  pink, 
Bot. :  A  kind  of  pink,  Dianthus  ccesius ;  SO 
named  from  its  place  of  growth. 

9heek,  *  9heoke,  *  gheke,  *  9hoke,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  cedce  ;  Dut.  kaak  =  the  jaw,  the  cheek ; 
Sw.  kek  =  the  jaw,  kak  =  the  cheek  ;  O.H. 
Ger.  kouwe ;  it  is  closely  related  to  jaw  (for- 
merly spelt  chaw),  from  A.  8.  cefacan  =  to 
chew.]  [CHEW,  JAW.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye. 

"  Or?.  What  were  his  marks  ? 
Rot.  A  lean  cheek  which  yon  have  not  .  .  ." 

Shakes  it. :  At  You.  Like  It,  lit  1 

*  (2)  A  jaw-bone,  a  cheek-bone. 

"  With  the  cheke  of  an  asse  .  .  .  Y  dide  hem  awey.* 
— Wyclife:  Judges,  xv.  16  (Purvey). 

(3)  The  post  of  a  gate. 

"  Oft  with  the  ram  the  porte  is  schalk  and  dnschyt, 
Douu  bet  yet  chekit,  aud  baudis  all  to  fruschyt. 

Dougltu:  Virgil,  45,  27. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Cool,  impudence,  assurance.    (Slang.) 
"She  wondered  at  hi»  cheek."—  C.  Reade:  Cloiittr 

and  Hearth,  ch.  xlviii. 

(2)  Share,  allowance.    (In  the  expression, 
to  his  own  cheek.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  One  of  the  corresponding  side- 
plates  or  parts  of  a  frame  or  machine  ;  more 
frequently  used  in  the  plural,  as— 

(1)  The  side-pieces  of  a  gun-carriage   on 
which  the  trunnions  rest ;  also  called  brackets. 

(2)  The  shears  or  bed-bars  of  a  lathe  on 
which  the  puppets  rest. 

(3)  The  standards  or  supports,  arranged  in 
pairs,  of  such  machines  as  the  Stanhope  or 
copper-plate  printing-press,  the  rolling-mill, 
and  many  varieties  of  presses. 

(4)  The  sides  of  an  embrasure. 

(5)  The  jaws  of  a  vice. 

(6)  The  sides  of  a  pillow-block  which  hold 
the  boxing. 

(7)  The  mitre-sill  of  a  lock-gate. 

(8)  An  indent  cut  in  a  wall  into  which  a 
pipe  or  other  article  is  fitted. 

2.  Carpentry  : 

(1)  The  side-pieces  of  a  window-frame. 

(2)  The  solid  part  of  a  timber  on  the  side  of 
the  mortise. 

3.  Founding:  The  middle  part  of  a  three- 
part  flask. 

4.  Saddlery :  The  branches  of  a  bridle-bit. 

5.  Nautical: 

(1)  Pieces  of  compass-timber  on  the  ship's 
bows  for  the  security  of  the  beak-head  or  knee 
of  the  head,  whence  the  term  head-knee  ;  also 
called  clieek-knees. 

(2)  The  pieces  of  timber  fitted  on  each  side 
of  a  mast,  from  beneath  the  hounds  and  its 
uppermost  end. 

(3)  The  circular  pieces  on  the  aft-side  of 
the  carrick-bitts. 

(4)  The  faces  or  projecting  parts  on  each 
side    of  the    masts,   formed  to   sustain  the 
trestle-trees  upon  which  the  frame  of  the  top, 
together  with  the  top-mast,  immediately  rest. 
[HOUNDS,  TRESTLE-TREE  BITTS.] 

6.  Mining :  (Cheeks  of  a  lode) :  The  sides  of 
the  rock  which  enclose  the  mineral  vein.   The 
hanging  cheek  of  a  lode  is  the  rock  on  the 
upper  side  of  it.    Same  as  WALLS  (of  a  lode) 
(q.v.).    (Weak.) 

IT  Cheek  by  jowl,  cheek  by  jole  : 
Lit. :  Cheek  by  cheek  ;  hence,  in  the  closest 
proximity. 

"  The  cobler,  smith,  and  botcher,  that  have  so  often 
•ate  snoring  cheek  by  jowl  with  your  siguory." — Beaum. 
and  Fl. :  Martial  llaid. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J6*wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  -  zhun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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cheeked— cheering 


Cheek  for  chow :  Cheek  by  jowl.    (Scotch.) 

Cheeks  and  ears:  A  fantastic  name  for  a 
kind  of  head-dress  of  the  17th  century. 

"Fr.  O  then  them  can'st  tell  how  to  help  me  to 
ehetks  andean. 

L.  Yes,  mistress,  very  welt 

ft.  S.  Cheekt  and  tan!  why.  mistress  Frances,  want 
you  cheek*  and  mrtl  methinks  you  have  very  fair 
ones."— London  Prod.,  iv.  8,  Suppl.  to  HI.,  U.  &1L 
UfomJ 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

check-band,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  same  as  CHEEK-STRAP  (q.v.> 

*Oheek-blade,  «.    The  cheek-bone. 

"  Borne  hungry  tykes  falls  by  the  ears, 

From  others  cheekoladei  collops  tears.' 
f  Cleland  :  Poemt,  p.  77. 

check -block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block,  one  side  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  cheek-piece  secured  to  an  object  which 
forms  the  other  side,  as  in  the  cheek-blocks 
near  the  ends  of  the  yards  for  the  sheets  of 
the  square  sails.  [BOOM-IKON.  ] 

check  bone,  *  chekebane,  *  cheke- 
bon,  *  chckcboon,  s. 

L  The  malar  bone,  forming  osseous  promi- 
nences a  little  below  the  outer  angle  of  the 
eye. 

"I  cut  the  tumour,  and  felt  the  slug ;  It  lay  partly 
under  the  os  jupJe.  or  cheekbone."— Witeman. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  ;  the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Cheek  knee,  .-.-. 

Naut.  :  The  same  as  CHEEK,  A.  II.  5  (1). 

*  cheek  lap,  *  cheke-lap,  s.  A  cheek- 
bone. 

"A  fonndun  cheekboon,  that  U  the  cheeklap  of  ui 
Mse."—  Hffdtfe:  Judges,  xv.  io. 

Cbeek-pleoe,  s.  Anything  that  protects 
Or  covers  the  clieeks ;  specif,  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  armour  the  piece  of  the  helmet 
protecting  the  cheeks. 

cheek  pouches,  s.  pi.  Pouches  in  the 
cheeks  of  many  rodents,  nnd  in  most  of  the 
Old  World  monkeys.  They  open  into  the 
mouth,  but  in  the  Geomyidae  the  cheek-pouch 
is  outside. 

t  cheek-rose,  s.  A  fresh  colour  as  of  a 
rose  in  the  cheeks. 

"  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be ;  ai  those  cheek-rotti 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less  ! " 

Shaketp. :  it  ensure  for  Meaiure,  1.  5. 

cheek-straps,  s.  pi. 

Saddlery :  Straps  passing  down  each  side  of 
the  horse's  head  and  connected  to  the  bit- 
rings. 

t  cheek-tooth,  i.  The  hinder  tooth  or 
tusk. 

••  He  bath  the  (*•*»  teeth  of  a  great  lion."— Joel,  I.  8. 

cheeked  (Eng.),  oheekit  (Scotch),  a.    [Eng. 
*cheek;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  cheek  or  cheeks  (lit.  £  fig.) ; 
generally  in  composition,  as  rosy-cheeked,  pale- 
eheekfd. 

"She  gles  the  herd  a  pickle  nits. 
Ail'  twa  red-clteekir  apples." 

Burnt :  Halloween,  21. 

2.  Brought  near  to  or  placed  against  the 
cheek. 

"  You'll  find  your  little  officer— 


With  hu  pike  cheek'd,  .  .  , 


Cotton :  Bpitt. 


cheek'  y,  a.    [CHEEK,  s.,  A.,  I.  2.]    Coolly 
impudent,  full  of  assurance.    (Slang.) 

Cheep,  r.i.    [Apparently  from  the  sound  it  In- 
dicates.]   [CHIRP.]    To  chirp.    (Scotch.) 
"  He  che'pt  like  some  bewildered  chicken, 
Scar'd  frao  Its  niinnle  and  the  cleckin . 

Burnt :  EpiMe  to  William  Creech. 

Cheep,  ».    [From  Scotch  cheep,  \.  (q.v.).]     A 
chirp.     (Burnt.)    (Scotch.) 

ehee'-ping,    chei  -ping,  pr.  par.  &  a. 

T  [CHEEP,  f.]      (Scotch.) 

A.  ft  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  At  subst. :  The  act  of  chirping. 

cheer,  *ehere,  "cheren,  *9heryn,  v.t.  &  i. 

ICllF.KK,  S.] 

L  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  glad,  to  rejoice. 

"  I  chert,  I  make  gladde."— Paltgrant, 

2.  To  make  cheerful  or  less  gloomy. 


"  That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night" 

Cowper :  nightingale  and  Glowworm, 

3.  To  inspirit,  to  encourage. 

"  Both  \\  higs  and  Tories  had,  with  few  exception*, 
been  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  French  Invasion, 
and  cheered  by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Boyue." 
—MticHiiliiy  :  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  To  comfort,  to  console. 

"I  hear  it  In  the  opening  year,  — 
I  listen,  and  it  cheers  me  long." 

Longfellow:  Woods  in  Winter. 

*  5.  To  address,  to  accost. 

"  And  as  to  purpose  now  and  then  it  fell 

She  chered  her,  with,  how,  sister,  what  chere  t" 
Wyat :  Of  the  meant  and  lure  Ettatt  to  John  Point*. 

*  6.  To  cure  of  a  wound  or  sickness. 

"  Achilles  thurgh  chaunce  was  cherit  of  his  wond." 
Detraction  of  Troy,  10.41&. 

7.  To  applaud  with  cheers ;  to  encourage 
•with  applause. 

"One  fellow  really  cheered  him."— Ditraeli ,•  Con- 
ingsby.  bk.  i.,  c.  &. 

8.  To  urge  on,  to  incite. 

"  The  dogs  (oft  cheer'd  in  vain)  desert  the  prey." 
Pope  :  Uomer'i  Iliad,  bk.  xviif.,  1.  675. 

II.  Rtflexively :  To  encourage  oneself,  to  take 
courage. 

"  Achilles  for  the  chop  cherit  hym  not  lltle." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,643. 

IIL  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  become  glad  or  cheerful. 

"  Cheryn,  or  make  good  chere.  EiUa.ro,  txhUlaro, 
letifico."— Prompt.  Part. 

^f  Frequently  with  up. 
"At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cneeri  vp ; 
My  hopes  revive,  and  gladness  dawns  within  me." 
A.  Philips. 

*  2.  To  be  in  any  frame  of  mind,  to  be  dis- 
posed. 

"  How  cheer'tt  thou,  Jessica." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  6. 

3.  To  utter  a  cheer  of  acclamation. 

"And  e'en  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. ' 

Macaulay  :  Iloratiut,  xl. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 
cheer,  to  encourage,  and  to  comfort: — "  ...  To 
cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard  to  the 
spirits,  but  the  latter  differs  in  degree  and 
manner :  to  cheer  expresses  more  than  to 
comfort ;  the  former  signifying  to  produce  a 
lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to  lessen  or  re- 
move a  painful  one :  we  are  cheered  in  the 
moments  of  despondency,  whether  from  real 
or  imaginary  causes  ;  we  are  comforted  in  the 
hour  of  distress.  Cheering  is  mostly  effected 
by  the  discourse  of  others ;  comforting  is 
effected  by  the  actions,  as  well  as  the  words, 
of  others.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cheer  the 
drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions 
of  tenderness  from  those  we  love  ;  the  most 
effectual  means  of  comforting  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  is  by  relieving  their  wants. "  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

cheer,  *  gheare,  *  9heere,  *  9here, 
*  9her,  *  chiere,  «.  [O.  Fr.  chere,  chiere  ; 
Ital.  cera ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cara,  from  Low  Lat. 
cara  =  a  face ;  Gr.  xapa  (kara)  =  the  head ; 
Sansc.  firas  =  the  head.] 

*  1.  The  face,  the  countenance. 

"  Chef  re.     Yultut."— Prompt.  Part. 

"  The  lady  is  rody  iu  the  chere." 

A I  maunder,  L  798. 

*  2.  The  expression  of  the  face. 

"  His  cher  f ul  oft  con  chnnnge." 

Sir  (lawaine,  711. 

"  Pale  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  changed  her  cheer." 
Dryden :  Ooid ;  Metamorphoses  viii 

*  3.  A  state  of  feeling  or  spirits. 

"Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also 
took  some  meat"— Actt,  xxvii.  36. 

4.  A  joyful  or  cheerful  state  of  mind  ;  gaiety, 
alacrity. 

"  I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  luiud,  that  I  was  wont  to  have." 

Shaketp. :  Hichard  III.,  v.  :s. 

"  His  voice  had  lost  its  ring,  the  cheer  was  out  of  it" 
—a.  Maodonald :  Paul  Fairer,  vol.  iii.  ch.  3,  p.  88. 

*  5.  An  invitation  to  gaiety. 

"  You  do  not  give  the  cheer,  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'ti»  a  making, 
Ti-  given  with  welcome." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  til.  I. 

6.  An  entertainment ;  things  provided  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  spirits  or  increase  gaiety. 

"  Greet  chetre  made  oure  ost  us  everlchon." 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  749. 

"...  wen  lust  sitting  down  to  their  Christma* 
rhei-r,  .  .  ."—ilacaulay :  lliit.  Kng.,  ch.  xvL 

7.  Encouragement  or  applause   expressed 
loudly  with  the  voice.    [HURRAH.] 

"The  Lone  Serpent  was  she  christened, 
'Mid  the  roar  of  cheer  on  cheer  t " 
Longfellow :  Talet  of  a  Wnyside  Inn  ; 
Baga  of  King  Ola],  xiiL 


*9heer,  *9heere,  *9here,  a.    [Fr.  cher, 
fern,  chere,  from  Lat.  cants.]    Dear,  valued. 

"A  most  chevre  hynde.  and  a  most  kiudeli  hert  call" 
Wycliffe :  Proverbt,  v.  19. 

9heered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHEER,  ».] 

9heer'-er,  ».     [Eng.  aheer;  -er.] 

1.  Gen. :  He  who  or  that  which  cheers  or 
gladdens. 

"  Prime  cheerer,  light. 
Of  all  material  beings  first  and  best." 

Th-»nton.  Summer. 

2.  Spec. :  Brandy  and  water,  a  tumbler  of 
toddy,  or  anything  similar. 

"...  and  another  cheerer,  as  Dlnmont  termed  it  In 
his  country  phrase,  of  brandy  and  water."— Scott ;  Ouff 
Mannering,  ch.  xxiv. 

9hecr  ful,  *  cheare'-ful,  *  9heere'-ful, 
*  9heere'-fulL  a.     [Eng.  cheer;  -ful(l).'] 
L  Subjectively: 

1.  Of  the  mind  or  spirits :  Gay,  full  of  life. 

"The  next  morning  she  found  him  cheerful  and 
resolute."— Jtacaulay :  il,st.  Kng.,  ch.  XT. 

2.  Of  the  looks,  <f>c. :  Having  an  appearanee 
of  gaiety  ;   expressing  or  denoting  cheerful- 
ness ;  arising  from  pleasure  or  joy. 


IL  Objec. :  Inspiring  cheerfulness ;  cheer* 
ing,  gladdening. 

"  The  cheerful  psaltery  bring  along. 
And  harp  with  pleasant  string." 

Milton :  Trans. ;  Ps  IxxxL 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between 
cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  and  gay  :  "  Cheerful 
marks  an  unruffled  flow  of  spirits  ;  with  mirth, 
there  is  more  of  tumult  and  noise  ;  with 
sprightliness  there  is  more  buoyancy ;  gaiety 
comprehends  mirth  and  indulgence.  A  cheer- 
ful person  smiles  ;  the  merry  person  luughs ; 
the  sprightly  person  dances ;  the  gay  person 
takes  his  pleasure.  .  .  .  Cheerfulness  is  an 
habitual  state  of  the  mind  ;  mirth  is  an  occa- 
sional elevation  of  the  spirits  ;  sprightliness 
lies  in  the  temperature  and  flow  of  the  blood  ; 
gaiety  depends  altogether  on  external  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  Sprightliness  and  mirth  are 
seldom  employed  but  in  the  proper  sense  aa 
respects  persons :  but  cheerful  and  gay  are 
extended  to  difterent  objects ;  as  a  clieerfiil 
prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gay  attire,  a  gay 
scene,  gay  colours,  &c. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  cheerful  and 
glad  see  GLAD. 

9heer'-ful-ly,  *  9hear/-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
cheerful;  -ly.]  In  a  cheerful  manner;  with 
gaiety  or  liveliness  ;  readily  or  with  alacrity. 

"Men  of  rank  and  ability  .  .  .  while  they  decline  the 
Jurisdiction  of  dark  cabal  on  their  actions  and  their 
fortunes,  will,  for  both,  chearfully  put  themselves  upon 
their  country."— Burke :  On  the  Cause  of  the  present 
Discontents. 

9hccr    ful  ness,    *  9here    fill  nesse.  s. 

[Eng.  cheerful;  -ness.]     The  quality  of  being 
cheerful  or  in  good  spirits. 

"  But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

cheer' -I -ly,  *9her-e-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
cheery  ;  -ly.]  With  good  will ;  heartily. 

"  They  cherelie  chaunt,  and  rymes  at  random  fling, 
The  fruitful!  spawne  of  their  ranke  fantasies." 
Spenser :  The  Teares  of  the  Muses  ;  Terpsichore, 

IT  Now  used  chiefly  by  sailors. 

"  Come,  cheerily,  boys,  about  our  business." 

Beaum.  i  Ft. :  Lit.  Fr.  Lawyer. 

1 9heer'-I-neS8,  s.  f  Eng.  cheery;  -ness.]  Th« 
quality  of  being  cheery  or  cheerful ;  cheerful, 
ness. 

"It  was  borne  with  a  smiling  patience,  a  hopeful 
cheerinest  of  spirit."— Miss  Mitford :  Our  Village,  t.  113. 

9heer'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [CHEER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb). 

"  To  the  firm  sanction  of  thy  fate  attend  ! 
An  exile  thou,  uor  chetriny  f.-vce  of  friend." 

Pope :  Homtr's  Odyssey,  bk.  lv.,  L  639-40. 

C.  A"  substantive : 

L  The  act  of  comforting,  gladdening,  or 
consoling. 

2.  The  act  of  applauding  with  cheers ;  a 
cheer. 

"  Deafening  applause  and  cheering  greeted  this  sen- 
timent"—Standard,  May  27,  1881. 

*  3.  A  rural  feast  or  merry-making. 

"  Feasts  which  they  called  barley-feasts,  wherein  they 
did  sacrifice  for  or  with  their  barley,  and  so  be  tha 
feastings,  meetings,  and  cheerings  called  in  our  barley- 
harvesta  at  this  day."—  H'ithals:  Dictionarie,  ed.  1*08, 
p.  84.  (t/aret.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  —  a.   q,u  =  kw.  . 


cheeringly— cheif 
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t  cheer'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cheering;  -ly.] 
In  a  cheering  or  encouraging  manner. 

"  Abroad,  how  cheeringly  the  suushme  lay 
Upon  tbe  open  lawus." 

H\,rdtimrth  :  Prelude,  vL 

*  fheer'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cheer ;  -ish ;  -ness.] 
Cheerfulness,  cheeriness. 

"There  is  no  chrisMan  duty  that  is  not  to  be  sea- 
soned aud  set  off  with  cheenthneu."— Milton:  Doct. 
and  Oil.  of  Divorce. 

Cheer'-less,  a.  [Eng.  cheer;  -less.]  Unat- 
tended with  any  joy,  comfort,  or  cheerfulness ; 
dull,  gloomy,  dispiriting. 

"  He  saw  M«nalcas  come  with  heavy  pace. 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  cheerleu  was  his  face." 

Drydm :  On  the  death  of  Amyntat,  10, 11. 

•Jheer'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cheerless;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  cheerless, 
gloomy,  or  dispiriting. 

*  9heer'-li-ness,  «.     [Eng.  cheerly;  -ness.] 
Cheerfulness. 

"  A.  cheerlinea  did  with  her  hopes  arise." 

Daniel :  Civil  Iran.  viii.  65. 

*  cheer'-ljf,  »  chear'-ly,  o.  &  adv.     [Eng. 

cheer;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Cheering,  enlivening,  cheerful. 

"  Hardies  to  weave,  aud  cherrlj/  shelters  raise, 
Thy  vacant  hoars  require." 

Dyer :  The  Pleeee,  i. 

2.  Free  from  gloom  or  despondency,  gay. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Cheerfully,  merrily. 

"  Bear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly." 

Tennyton  :  The  Lady  of  ShaJatt. 

8.  Cheerily,  with  alacrity,  briskly. 
"  Fetch  me  his  head  that  having  bless'd  mine  eye 
With  that  revenge,  I  may  the  chearlyer  die." 

Beaumont  :  Ptyche,  8,  Ml. 

*  eheer'-up,  v.t.  &  i.    [CHIRRUP.] 

•Jheer'-y,  o.    [Eng.  cheer;  -y.] 

1.  Subjectively :  Full  of  spirits,  gay,  cheer- 
ful. 

"...  he  seemed  for  a  while  after  to  be  a  little 
cheery." — Banyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress?,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Objectively:  Cheering,  inspiriting. 

"  Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowl ; 
Let  cyder  new  wash  sorrow  from  thy  soul." 

Gay :  Pastoral*. 

*  9hees,  pret.  of  v.    [CHOOSE.] 

«Jheese,  *9hese,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  cise,  cyse; 
O.  Sax.  kese,  kiesi ;  Dut.  kaas ;  Ger.  kase ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  kaese  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chasi;  Sp.  queso  ; 
ItaL  cacio,  casio,  from  Lat.  caseus ;  Gael,  caise ; 
Ir.  cats;  WeL  caw*;  Corn,  kes ;  Armor,  cons ; 
Basque  gazta,  gaztaya,  gasna.  ] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  curd  or  caseine  of  milk,  with  vari- 
able quantities  of  butter  and  common  salt, 
pressed  into  moulds  and  ripened  by  keeping. 
The  various  kinds  of  cheese  differ  chiefly  in 
the  mode  of  manufacture,  the  amount  of  fat 
which  they  contain,  and  in  the  flavour,  which 
is  due  partly  to  the  food,  and  partly  to  the 
breed  of  the  animal.    In  this  country,  cheese 
is  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cow,  but  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  it  is  made  from  goat's 
milk  and  ewe's  milk,  whilst  in  Arabia  it  is 
prepared  from  the  milk  of  the  camel  and  the 
mare.    There  are  three  kinds  of  cheese,  viz., 
•whole-milk,  skim-milk,  and  cream-cheese.    To 
the  first  class  belong  the  Stilton,  Cheddar, 
Duulop,  Gloucester,    and   American,    all  of 
•which  are  made  from  unskimmed  milk  and 
contain  from  20  to  40  percent,  of  fat  or  cream, 
and  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  caseine.     Skim-milk 
cheese  is  poor  in  fat,  containing  from  1  to  4 
per  cent    Cream-cheese  contains  from  60  to 
70  per  cent. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  dietetic  value  of 
cheese,  some  affirming  that  it  is  very  indigest- 
.  ible,  whilst  others  assert  that  it  assists  diges- 
tion. Its  digestibility,  however,  varies  with 
its  age,  its  texture,  and  its  composition,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  produce  different 
effects  on  different  persons.  Cream-cheese  is 
more  digestible  than  any  other  kind  of  cheese, 
owing  to  its  containing  less  caseine. 

Cheese  is  rarely  adulterated.  To  suit  the 
public  taste  it  is  frequently  coloured  with 
annatto,  or  some  other  vegetable  colour,  and 
so  long  as  the  colouring  matter  is  not  injurious, 
it  cannot  be  considered  an  adulteration. 

2.  (Sing,    cheese,   or    more   frequently    pL 
cheeses) :  The  fruit  of  two  species  of  Mallow — 
(1)  Malva  sylvestris,  and  (2)  M.  rotundifolia. 


B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

cheese  -  boijrd,  *.     The  cover  of  the 

cheese-vat. 

cheese-bowl.  *  che  bole,  *  chesse- 
bolle,  *  chese-bolle,  s.  Two  species  of 
Poppy  (1)  Papaver  somniferum,  (2)  P.  Rheeos. 

cheese-cake,    *  chese-cake,  *.    A 

sweet  confection,  made  of  soft  cords,  sugar, 
and  butter. 

"The  difference  between  a  gentleman  that  should 
make  rtieete-ailcet,  aud  raise  paste,  aud  a  lady  that 
reads  Locke,  and  understands  the  luathematicks."— 
Spectator,  No.  242. 

IT  Cheese-cake  grass  :  A  provincial  name  for 
Bird's-foot  trefoil,  Lotus  corniculatus. 

cheese-cement,  s.  A  kind  of  glue,  par- 
ticularly serviceable  in  joining  broken  china, 
wood  that  is  exposed  to  wet,  painter's  panels, 
boards,  &c. 

cheese-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  device  used  in  cheese-making  for  break- 
ing the  curd  into  small  pieces  that  the  whey 
may  more  readily  exude.    (Knight.) 

2.  A  curved  slice  for  cutting  cheese. 

3.  A  large  peak,  with  rounded  corners,  for 
a  cap.     (Slang.) 

*  cheese-fat,  *  cheese-fat te,  *  chese- 
fatte,  s.  [CHEESE-VAT.] 

"Chetefatte.    Casearium,  flteina."— Prompt.  Part. 

cheese-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  small  black  insect,  Piophifa 
casei.  It  is  of  the  family  Muscidse.  [CHEESE- 
HOPPER.] 

cheese-hake,  s.  A  frame  for  drying 
cheeses  when  newly  made.  [HAKE.] 

cheese-hoop,  s.  An  open-ended  cylinder, 
usually  of  wood,  in  which  curds  are  pressed, 
to  expel  the  whey  and  acquire  a  form. 

cheese-hopper,  -. 

1.  The   larva    of    the 
cheese-fly,  Piophila.  casei 
(q.  v. ).    It  feeds  on  cheese. 
The  term  hopper  is  added 
because     of     the     long 
bounds    it    makes,    the 
process    being  that   the 
animal    contracts    itself 
into  a  hoop  and  then  sud- 
denly   straightens    itself 
again.    The  perfect  insect 
is  the    cheese-fly  (q.v.). 
(Dallas.) 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  perfect 
insect  of  Piophila  casei  by  those  who  know 
the  connection  between  it  and  the  larva. 

cheese-knife,  s.  A  large  spatula,  used 
in  dairies  to  break  down  the  curd. 

cheese-lep,  *chese-lep,  *  cheslep, 

«.    A  bag  in  which  rennet  for  cheese  is  kept 

"  A  Cheslep;  lactit'—CaOtoJ, 
Anglicum. 

cheese-mite,  s. 

Entom.  :  Acarus  domestt- 
cus,  a  minute  wingless 
spider,  found  abundantly 
in  old  cheese,  the  powder 
of  which  consists  entirely 
of  them,  with  their  eggs 
and  excrements.  The  body 
is  soft,  oval,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour,  furnished 
with  long  feathery  hairs. 

cheese-monger,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
cheese. 

cheese-mould,  s. 

1.  Blue  mould  of  cheese. 

2.  Hot.:  A  hyphomycetous  fungal,.4sperjriKus 
glaucu-s. 

cheese-paring,  cheeseparing,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  paring  or  thin  rind  of 
cheese. 

"...  like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese- 
paring .  .  ."—Shiikesp.  :  Henry  I  r.,  iji.  SL 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Paring  or  cutting  off  the  rind  of 
cheese. 

2.  Fig. :  Niggardly,  mean,  miserly. 

"  During  many  years  of  a  cheeseparing  administra- 
tion."—Standard,  Aug.  27,  1866. 

cheese-press,  s.  The  press  in  which 
the  curds  are  pressed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese. 


CHEESE-HOPPER. 


CHEESE-MITE. 


cheese-rack,  *.  The  same  as  CHEESB- 
HAKE  (q.v.). 

"  My  kirustaff  now  stands  eizzen'd  at  the  door. 
My  cheese-rack  tooni  that  ne'er  was  loom  before." 
Fergusson :  Poems,  ii.  3. 

cheese  -  rennet,  cheese  -  r  enning. 
cheese-running,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  applied  to  a  plant,  Ladles* 
Bedstraw,  Galium  verum,  in  allusion  to  its 
property  of  coagulating  milk,  tor  which  pur- 
pose it  was  actually  used  in  England  and 
abroad.  [RENNET.] 

cheese-room  (1),  «.  A  room  where 
cheeses  are  kept 

cheese-room  (2),  *.  [Etymol.  unknown.] 
Bot. :  A  common  provincial  name  for  the 
Horse  -  mushroom,  Agaricus  arvensis,  which 
grows  in  large  rings,  often  many  yards  in 
diameter.  It  is  known  from  the  true  mush- 
room by  its  large  size,  paler  gills,  generally 
thick  rings,  which  are  double  at  the  base, 
but  especially  by  their  turning  yellow  when 
bruised.  It  is  largely  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  when  properly  dressed,  and  eaten  in 
moderate  quantities,  with  plenty  of  bread  to 
ensure  mastication,  is  excellent.  (Treat,  of 
Bot.,  &c.) 

cheese-shelf,  s.  One  constructed  for 
holding  cheeses  during  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing. Ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  saving 
the  time  in  turning  the  cheeses  singly  day  by 
day,  by  inverting  the  whole  shelf  with  its  row 
of  cheeses.  [CHEESE-TURNER.] 

*  cheese-toaster,  s.  A  ludicrous  name 
for  a  sword. 

"  I'll  drive  my  cheese-foarter  through  his  body."— 
Thackeray :  Virginians,  ch.  x. 

cheese-turner,  s.  A  shelf  capable  of 
being  inverted,  so  as  to  turn  over  the  cheeses 
laid  upon  it,— a  daily  duty  during  the  progress 
of  the  ripening  of  the  cheese. 

cheese-vat,  *  cheese-fatte,  *  ches- 
fatt,  s.  The  vat  or  frame  in  which  the  curds 
are  confined  while  being  pressed  into  cheese. 

"His  sense  occasions  the  careless  rustic  to  Judge  tbs) 
ion  no  bigger  than  a  cheesetat."—Olannlle. 

9heef'-y,  o.  [Eng.  chees(e);  -y.]  Having  the 
nature  or  form  of  cheese. 

"  Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophaceoutj 
chalky  matter,  but  not  a  cheesy  substance."—  Arttulh- 
not :  On  Aliments. 

1 9heet,  v.i.  [Formed  from  the  sound.]  To 
chirrup  as  a  bird.  (Tennyson.)  (Webster.) 

cheet,  interj.  [From  FT.  chat  =  a  cat  (?)]  A 
call  addressad  to  a  cat  when  one  wishes  her 
.to  approach.  Generally  reduplicated'  cheet, 
cheet.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

9hee-tah,  chee-ta,  t  Che-tab,  s.  [Hindust. 

child,  cognate  with  chitla  =  spotted,  and  clthit 
=  a  spot ;  Mahratta  chUa  ;  Sanse.  tshitraka  = 
the  cheetah.]  [CHETAH.] 

Zool. :  The  Felisjubata,  the  Hunting  Leopard, 
from  Southern  Asia  and  Africa,  a  large  spotted 
cat,  with  external  resemblance  to  the  dog, 
especially  in  its  long  legs  and  non-retractila 
claws.  The  upper  carnassial  tooth  has  no  in- 
ternal lobe.  The  cheetah  is  sometimes  given, 
generic  rank  as  Cynaslurusjubatus. 

*  chef  (1),  s.    [SHEAF.] 

ghef  (2),  s.  [Fr.=  chief.]  A  title  frequently 
applied  to  a  head  or  professional  cook. 

chef  d'orchestre,   s.     [Fr.]    (i)  The 

leader;  (2)  conductor  of  an  orchestra.  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

chef-d'oeuvre  (pron.  sha-dovr;  j>L 
chefs-d'oeuvre),  s.  [Fr.,  lit.  a  chief  or 
masterpiece  of  work.]  A  masterpiece  ;  a  work 
of  sui>erior  excellence  in  art,  literature,  &c. 

*  cheffare,  s.    [CHAFFARE.  ] 

*  chef -froun,    *  shaf -f roun,    *  s&T -er- 

6n,  s.  [Fr.  chaperon  —  a  hood,  a  French  hood 
for  a  woman  ;  also  any  hood,  bonnet,  or  letioa 
cap.  (Cotgrave.)]  A  kind  of  ornamental 
head-dress  for  ladies. 

*  chef-tan,  s.    [CHIEFTAIN.] 
chegre,  chegoe,  s.    [CKIORE.] 

*  cheif,  o.    [CHIEF.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

cheif  -  schimmers,  s.     A  principal 
dwelling-place  or  manor-house.    (Acts  Jamet 

VI.)      [CHEMYS.] 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian, -tian  =  shan.    -t ion, -sion  -  shun :  -tion, -siou  -  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  —  shus.     -ble, -die.  ic.  -  bel,  deL 
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cheiftyme — eheirospora 


•cheif-tyme,  ».  [O.  Scotch  cheif=  chief, 
and  tyme  —  time.]  The  time  of  one's  being 
chief,  one's  reign,  a  reign.  (Scotch.)  (Ranf 
Coilyear.) 

Chei-lan  -the-se,  s.  vl  [Mod.  Lat.  cheilan- 
th(es),  and  fern.  i>l.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  in 
which  the  son  are  punctiform  at  the  apices  of 
the  veins,  and  covered  by  indusia.  Type, 
Cheilanthes. 

Chei  Ian  -tbcs,  *.  [From  Gr.  x"A<*  (cheilos) 
=  a  lip,  and  arflos  (ant  has)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  the 
typical  one  of  the  group  Cheilantheae.  The 
Bpecies,  which  are  numerous,  are  spread  over 
the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  the  Old 


CHEILA11THE8. 

I  C\filanthti  argentea  (portion  of  underside  of  frond). 
S,  Ouilanthei  farinaia  (ditto  fertile  Befiueut  enlarged). 

and  New  Worlds.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
dwarf  plants,  inhabiting  dry  rocky  situations. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  genus  con- 
sist in  its  producing  small  punctiform  sori 
at  the  ends  of  the  veins  close  to  the  margin  of 
the  frond,  the  margin  itself  becoming  mem- 
branaceous,  and  bent  over  them  to  form  the 
indusia,  which  are  either  linear  and  continu- 
ous, or  take  the  shape  of  roundish  lobes. 

chei  lo  dac  tyl-us,  s.    [Gr.  x«tAc*  (cheilos) 
=  a  lip ;  ooKTvAot  (daktulos)  =  a  finger.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  ovate-bodied  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Chcetonidce.  They  have 
small  mouths  and  dorsal  fins,  with  numerous 
spiny  rays. 

chei  lo-dip'-ter-us,  ».    [Gr.  Y«AO«  (cheilos) 

=  a  lip  ;  Sim-epos  (dipteros)  =  double-finned, 
from  itt  (dis)  =  twice,  and  irrepov  (pterori)  =  a 
wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  Percidse  or  Perch 
family.  Most  of  the  species  inhabit  the 
Indian  seas. 

Chel-log  -na-tha,  ».    [CHILOONATHA.] 

•  Chei-l6s'-C$fph-US,  ».     [Gr.  x«Ao«  (cheilos) 

—  a  lip,  a  brink,  an  edge,  and  <TKV<JXK  (skuphoa) 
=  a  cup.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Jungermannieae  (Hepa- 
ticae),  founded  upon  Jungermannia  polyanthus 

iLinn.),  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  wet  places. 
Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 

•  chei  lo-stom  a-ta,  s.    [Gr.  x«Ao«  (cheilos) 

=  a  li  p,  an  edge,  and  o-rd/xa  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.  ] 

1.  Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Infundibulate  (Ma- 
rine) Polyzoa,  having  the  orifice  of  the  cell  filled 
with  a  thin  membranous  or  calcareous  plate, 
with  a  curved  mouth,  furnished  with  a  mov- 
able lip.     It  is  divided  into  two  sections  :  (1) 
Articulata,  containing  the  families  Salicorna- 
ri.i'l.r  and  Cellulariadse,  and  (2)  the  Inarti- 
eulata,  containing  numerous  families.    (Griff. 
<t  Henfrey.)    [INARTICULATA.] 

2.  1'alceont. :  Representatives  of  the  Cheilo- 
stomata  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  as 
early  as  the  Silurian  times,  but  most  of  the 
species  found  have  been  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary. 

•  chei-li-st6m'-a-tous,    a.      [Gr.  x«'A<* 

(clieilos)  =  a  lip,  arid  crrofia  (stoma)  =  a  month.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  belonging  to  the  Cheilo- 
stomataOi.v.). 

"The  ovlcell  l«  a  rtmctnre  especially  characteristic 

of  the  clieilottomatout  polyzoa."— fUcholton :  Palaont. 

(2nded.),  ii.  414. 

chcim,  v.t.     [Probably  a  corruption  of  Eng. 
chine  (q.v.).]    To  divide  equally,  especially  in 


cutting  down  the   backbone  '  of  an   animal 
(Scotch.) 

oheip,  9hepe,  >.  [CHEIP,  «.]  A  chirping, 
squeaking,  or  creaking. 

9heip(l),  cheep,  chepe,  v.i.  [From  the 
sound.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  To  peep,  to  chirp,  as  young  birds  In  the 
nest. 

"The  garrullng  of  the  stirlene  gut  the  sparrou 
fhi-ii'."—<'::>njil.  Scotland,  p.  6a 

2.  To  squeak  with  a  shrill  and  feeble  voice. 

"...  the  maxim  of  the  Douglasses,  that  it  was  '  bet- 
ter to  hear  the  lark  sing,  than  the  mouse  cheep,'  was 
adopted  by  every  border  chief."—  Minttreltv,  Border, 
Pref.  IxxvL 

3.  To  mutter  (applied  metaph.  to  man). 

"  Thair  wyfl»  he«  maisterjr, 
That  thay  dar  nawayis  cheip." 

Bunnutyne  :  Poerru,  p.  179,  it.  7. 

4.  To  creak.    In  this  sense  shoes  are  said 
to  cheip  when  they  retain  the  music  of  the 
List.    A  door  is  also  said  to  cheip  when  the 
sound  occasioned  by  its  motion  grates  the  ear. 

*  9heip  (2),  v.t.    [CHEAP,  v.)    To  buy  or  selL 
9hcip,  s.    [CHEEP,  s.] 

9heip'-er,  s.    [Cheip  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  Cricket,  an  insect  so  named 
from  the  noise  it  makes. 

2.  Bot.  :   The    Bog-iris,  so   called  because 
children  make  a  shrill  noise  with  its  leaves. 

§heip'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *,    [CHEEPING.] 

cheir,  s.  [Seedef.]  An  abbreviation  of  Cheir- 
authus(q.v.). 

Wild,  cheir  :  The  Wallflower,  Cheiranthiu 
cheiri. 

cheir  a-can'-thus,  s.  [From  Gr.  x«'p  (cheir) 
=  the'hand,  and  axavOa.  (akantha)  =  a  thorn, 
a  prickle.] 

Palasont.  :  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  founded 
by  Agassiz  for  species  from  the  O1J  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Cowrie  in  Forfarshire  and  of  the 
Orkney  Islands. 

cheir-an'-ther-a,  *.  [Gr.  x*  'P  (cheir)  =  a 
hand  ;  Lat.  anth'era  =  an  anther,  from  Gr. 
oi^ijpos  (antheros)  =  blooming.] 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Pittosporaceae,  containing 
an  Australian  undershrub  with  erect  stems 
and  narrowly  linear  acute  leaves  ;  peduncles 
terminal,  with  small  blue  corymbose  flowers  ; 
calyx  of  five  sepals  ;  petals  and  stamens  five 
each  ;  fruit  dry,  two-celled.  (Treas  of  Hot.) 

cheir-an'-thus,  ».  [Gr.  x«'P  (cA«ir)=the 
hand,  and  ai/flos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  cruciferous  flowers,  of 
•which  Cheiranthus  cheiri,  the  Wallflower,  is 
well  known.  In  its  wild  state  the  flowers  are 
always  single  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
but  the  cultivated  plants  produce  a  wide  va- 
riety of  tints.  The  Wallflower  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  Viola  of  the  Latin  poets. 
[WALLFLOWER.  ] 

*  cheir-i-gaT-e'-US,  s.    [Or.  x«p  (cheir)  =  the 

hand,  and  y<iA«o«  (galeos)  =  a  young  weasel  or 
kitten.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Quadrumana  belonging 
to  the  Lemuridse  (q.  v.). 

cheir-o'r-e'p-Js,  s.  [Gr.  x«'p  (cheir)  =  the 
hand,  and  Aeiri's  (lepis)  r:  a  scale.] 

Palcmnt.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  found  in 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Mnrayshire  and  the 
Orkney  Islands.  (MWer  :  Old  lli-d  Sandstone, 
ch.  iv.)  It  is  doubtfully  referred  to  the  Lepe- 
doateidse.  It  is  akin  to  Palaeoniseus. 


,  ».  [Or.  x«P  (.cheir)  =  the 
hand,  and  Adyo«(fo;7'w)=a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 
A  treatise  on  the  language  of  the  hands  ;  also 
a  mode  of  conversing  with  manual  signs  prac- 
tised by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


s.  pi.      [From  Mod  Lat. 
cheiromys  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  mammals,  order  Quadru- 
mana, tribe  or  section  Strepsirhina. 

•  cheir   o  my  s,  s.    [Gr.  x«'p  (cheir)  =  a  hand, 
and  fiO«  (mus)  =  a  rat.] 

Zool.  :  The  genus  containing  the  Aye-aye, 
a  singular  animal  inhabiting  Madagascar.  It 
is  the  Aye-aye  Squirrel  of  Pennant.  Swainson 
classed  it  amongst  the  Rodentia  or  Glires  ; 
it  is  now  placed  near  the  Lemurs.  It  is 
Cheiromys  mndagascariensis,  formerly  called 


Sciurus  madaqascariensis.  Its  large  and  flat 
ears  resemble  those  of  a  bat,  while  its  haliits 
approach  those  of  the  squirrels.  It  is  of  % 
mask-brown  colour  mixed  with  black  and 
ash-grey ;  tail  black. 

chel-ro-nec  -tes,  s.  [Gr.  x«»>  (cheir)  =  the 
hand  ;  vri\<a  (necho)  =  to  swim.  ] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  Frog-flsh,  the  name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  Acantheropterygian 
fishes,  comprising  some  of  those  fishes  popu- 
larly  known    under   the   name   of  Anglers. 
They  are   most   grotesquely   and   hideously 
shaped,  having  the  pectoral  fins  supported 
like  short  feat  on  peduncles,  by  means   of 
which  they  can  creep  over  mud  or  sand  when 
left  dry  by  the  receding  tide.    [ANGLER.] 

2.  Zool. :  A  name  given  by  Illiger  to  a  genm 
of  marsupial  animals,  the  opossums,  in  which 
the  hinder  legs  are  webbed.    [DIDELPHID.S.] 

chei  ron'-o-my,  ».  [Gr.  x«'V  (cKeir)  =  the 
hand  ;  vo^o*  (nomos)  =  a  law,  a  regulation.! 
The  management  of  the  hands  with  appro- 
priate movements  and  gestures  in  speaking. 

"  Chfironomy  or  the  decorous  and  expressive  move- 
ment of  the  hands  being  especially  practised."— Grvttt 
Jlitt.  Greece,  ch.  29. 

chei  ro-pleiir'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  x«P  (cheir)  = 
hand  ;  n-Aevpa  (pleura)  =  a^-rib.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Anapansia,  applied  to 
A.  vespertilio,  and  A.  bicuspis,  two  ferns 
which  are  remarkable  in  bearing  fronds  of  ft 
form  resembling  bats'- wings. 

cheir-6p' 6  dist,  &    [CHIROPODIST.] 

*  cheir  6  pods.    *  cheir  op  od-a,  *.  pt 

[From  Gr.  x"P  (cheir)  =  the  hand,  and  TTOVS 
(pous),  genit.  iroids  (podos)  =  a  foot.) 

Zool. :  Ogilby's  name  for  the  mammals  pos- 
sessed of  hands,  all  of  which  he  brings  to- 
gether, dividing  them  again  into  Bimana 
(two-handed i,  including  man;  Quadrumana 
(four-handed),  including  monkeys  ;  Pediinans 
(foot-handed,  including  the  lemurs,  cebidffi, 
the  cheiromys,  and  the  didelphidae).  His  views 
have  not  been  adopted  by  other  zoologists. 

t  Cheir-3p'-ter,  s.  [CHEIROPTERA.]  A  mam- 
mal belonging  to  the  order  Cheiroptera  (q.v.). 

cheir-op'  ter  a,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  x««'p  (cheir)  =s 
the  hand  ;  irrtpov  (pterori)  =  a  wing.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
tribe  of  mammiferous  animals,  having  the 
fingers  elongated  for  the  expansion  of  mem- 
branes which  act  as  wings.  It  contains  the 
bats.  They  are  widely  spread  over  the  globfe 


CHEIROPTEB. 

Generally  speaking  they  remain  In  conceal- 
ment during  the  day  in  hollow  trees,  caverns, 
ruins,  &c.,  and  flit  forth  at  dusk  to  seek  their 
prey,  which  consists  principally  of  flies.  The 
genera  and  species  are  numerous.  The  Cheir- 
optera are  divided  primarily  into  Frugivorous 
Bats  and  Insectivorous  Bats,  the  first  tribe 
containing  only  one  family,  Pteropidse  (the  Fox- 
bats,  or  Roussettes),  and  the  second  three,  viz., 
Vespertilionidue  or  Typical  Bats,  the  Rhinolo- 
phidie  or  Horse-shoe  Bats,  and  Phyllostomida, 
Vampire  Bats  or  Vampires. 

2.  Paloeont. :  Bats  have  been  found  as  early 
as  the  Eocene. 

che'ir-op'  tcr-ous,  a.  [Eng.  cheiroptera) ; 
-mis.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cheiroptera  ; 
having  elongated  fingers  or  toes  for  the  expan- 
sion of  membranes  which  act  as  wings. 

chcir-os'  por-a,  s.  [Gr.  x«'P  (fheir)  =  the 
hand  ;  <rirupd  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Melanconiel  (Coniomyce- 
tous  Fungi),  growing  ujron  the  twigs  of  the 
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beech.      The  heads  are  formed  of  chains  of 
spores,  like  a  Penicillium.    (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

cheir-o-ste'-mon,  s.  [Gr.  x"'p  (chetr)  = 
hand  ;  <rr!\y.ov  (stemon)  =  a  stamen.  So  called 
from  the  hand-like  form  of  the  anthers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sterculiads,  of  which 
Cheirostemon  platanoides,  the  Hand-flower 
tree,  pr  Macpalxochitlquahuitl  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, is  the  sole  species.  It  is  a  tree  growing 
thirty  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  having  plane- 
like  leaves  of  a  deep-green  colour  on  the  upper 
surface,  but  coloured  underneath  with  a  rust- 
coloured  scurf  composed  of  star-like  hairs ;  each 
leaf  being  about  six  inches  long  by  five  broad, 
deeply  indented  at  the  base,  and  divided  at  the 
margin  into  from  three  to  seven  blunt-rounded 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  two  inches  long,  by  as 
much  broad,  with  a  leathery  rusty-red,  cup- 
shaped  calyx ;  stamens  bright-red,  united  for 
about  one-third  of  their  length,  and  then  sepa- 
rated into  five  curved  claw-like  rays,  bearing 
some  slight  resemblance  to  the  human  hand. 
Forests  of  the  tree  exist  near  the  city  of 
Guatemala.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Cheir-o-sty'-lls,  s.  [Gr.  *«'p  (cheir)  =  the 
hand  ;  «rrOAo«  (stulos)  —  a  style.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids,  consist- 
ing of  little  plants,  with  the  habit  of  Anaec- 
tochilus,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  It  has 
the  three  sepals  united  into  a  short  tube,  from 
the  front  of  which  hangs  down  a  lip  divided 
into  narrow  lobes. 

•  cheir-o-theV-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  x"p  (cheir)  = 
the  hand  ;  6t\piov  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont.  :  A  provisional  name  formerly 
given  to  an  animal  whose  footprints,  re- 


TRACKS  OF  CHEIROTHERIUM. 

serabling  those  of  a  human  hand,  are  found 
in  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  The  name  has 
lapsed,  for  the  footprints  are  now  known  to 
have  been  made  by  one  of  the  huge  Batra- 
chians,  for  which  the  late  Professor  Owen 
founded  the  genus  Labyrinthodon  (q.  v.). 

Cheir -ur'-I-dw,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cheiru- 
rus  (q.v.),  ami  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites.  The  head 
shield  is  well  developed,  and  there  are  eleven, 
ten,  or  twelve  body  rings. 

Cheir-ur'-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  x«p  (cheir)  =  a 
hand,  and  oupa  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cheiruridse.  It  is  found  in 
the  Silurian. 

*  9heis,  v.    [CHOOSE.] 

*  ghei-tle,  v.i.    [From  the  sound.]    To  chirp, 
to  chatter,  or  to  warble. 

•chei-tor,  *  chei-tur,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschetour; 
Low  Lat.  escaetor.]  An  escheater. 

"  Shireves,  cheititrs  and  chaunceler." 

Wright :  PolU.  Songi,  p.  338. 

*  9hek,  *  9heke  (1),  s.  &  v.    [CHECK,  s.  &  ».] 
*9hek,  *9heke  (2),  s.    [CHEEK.] 

Che  -  ka  -  o,  che  -  ko  -  a,  s.  [Chinese.] 
A  kind  of  paste  prepared  by  calcination  and 
trituration  from  a  hard  stony  substance.  It 
is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  drawing  figures  in 
•wholly  white  chinaware,  which  they  after- 
wards varnish. 

*  9heke'-mate,  s.  &  v.    [CHECKMATE,  s.  &  u] 

*  9hek  -er  (1),   *  9hek-yr,  s.      [CHECKER, 
CHEQUER.] 

" A ckekyr ;  Kaccarium.~—Cath.  Anylicum. 

Chek'-er  (2),  s.  [Contracted  from  O.  Fr.  es- 
chequier  —  the  exchequer.]  The  exchequer. 
(Scotch.) 


chek-mak,  s.    [Turkish.] 

Fabrics :  A  Turkish  fabric  of  silk  and  gold 
thread,  mixed  with  cotton. 

che  -la,  che  le,  s.    [Gr.  x^Aij  (chele)  =  a  claw.] 

1.  Sing.  (Of  the  form  chele)  (Owen):   One  of 
the  bifid  claws  of  the  Crustacea,  Scorpions, 
&c.    [CHELV.] 

2.  PI.  Chelae  :  The  modified  fourth  pair  of 
thoracic  limbs  in  lobsters  and  their  allies  ; 
the  modified  mandibles  in  scorpions.  (Huxley.) 

3.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the    Salmonidae,  sub-family   Cyprinse.      The 
mouth  is  very  small,  and  opens  vertically  ; 
anal  fin  long. 

che  late,  a.  [Gr.  x1)*1?  (chele)  =  a  claw.] 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  claw ; 
possessed  of  claws. 

"  The  foremost  two  pairs  [lees]  are  terminated  by 
double  claws,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  piucer,  whence 
they  are  said  to  be  cltelate."— Huxley :  CrayfM,  p.  SO. 

*  che-laun-dre,  s.    [CHALANDRIE.] 

"  Than  is  blisful  many  sit  lie. 
The  cht'laandre,  and  the  papyngay." 

Ranuulnt  of  the  Rote. 

*  chele  (l),s.    [CHILL.] 

"Her  is  rhelt  and  hete." 

Old  Kay.  Miicell.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  78. 

Chele  (2),  s.    [CHELA.] 

chel-e-ryth'-rine,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  chel- 
(idonium) ;  G  r.  tpvOpo*  (eruthros)—red ,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).]  A  substance  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  gray  powder  from  the  plants 
Chelidonium  majus  and  Glaucium  luteum,  whi  ch 
powerfully  excites  sneezing.  Under  the  action 
of  acids  it  takes  a  fine  orange  colour,  and  forms 
neutral  salts,  which  act  as  narcotics  when  taken 
in  small  doses. 

chel-eu'-tite,  s.  [From  Gr.  x>)A«w6«  (cheleu- 
tos)  =  netted,  plaited,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).-} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Smaltine  (q.v.)  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.) 

chel-fy'-er-a,    chel-ty-er-es,    *.     [Gr. 

XIJAJJ  (chele)  —  a  claw  ;  «pa«  (keras)  =  a  horn.l 
A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  two  appendages 
on  the  heads  of  spiders  and  scorpions,  which 
he  considers  as  representing  the  mesial  an- 
tennae of  the  Decapod  Crustaceans,  converted 
in  these  Arachnidans  into  organs  for  the 
seizure  of  food. 

chel-ich'-niis  (ch  guttural),  s.  [From  Gr. 
XTjAij  (chele)  =  a  horse's  hoof,  a  bird's  talons,  a 
wolfs  claws,  &c.,  and  ix^os  (ichnos)  =  a  foot- 
step.] 

Palceont. :  A  temporary  and  provisional 
genus,  formed  for  the  reception  of  certain 
footprints  like  those  made  by  chelonians. 
Chelichnus  Duncani  (Sir  William  Jardine)  is 
the  name  given  to  certain  footprints  in  the 
Permian  rocks  of  Annandale.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  were  really  made  by  chelonians,  and 
when  it  is  discovered  what  animal  really  pro- 
duced them,  the  term  Chelichnus  will  be 
superseded,  as  Cheirotherium  was  by  Laby- 
rinthodon. (See  these  words.) 

*  chel-id'-er-ect,  s.    [O.  Fr.  chelydre.]    A 
kind  of  serpent ;  a  basilisk.  [CHELIDRE.]  (Dr. 
Murray   suggests   that   it   may  be  a  "  bad 
spelling  of  "  chelydric,"  noting  that  "  aspect " 
=  aspic  =  asp.) 

"  Thair  wes  the  Viper,  and  th'  Aspect, 
With  the  scriient  Chcliderect, 
Quhois  stink  is  felt  afar.  • 

Barel:  Pilff.,  Wation'i  Coll.,  1L  2L 

chel'-i-don  (1),  «.    [CELANDINE.] 

cheT-i-d6n  (2),  s.  [Gr.  x**ioW  (chelidon)  =  a 
swallow  ...  a  hollow  above  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  (so  called  from  being  like  the  fork  in  a 
swallow's  tail).]  The  hollow  at  the  flexure  of 
the  arm. 

Chel-I-don'-Jc,  a.  [Eng.  chelidon ; -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  chelidon,  1. 

chelidonlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H4Ojs.  A  tribasic  acid,  which 
occurs  combined  with  lime  in  Chelidonium 
mojxs.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 
soluble  in  water. 

chel-Id'-6n-ine,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat  cheli- 
don(ium)  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ine  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from 
ChelidoHwm  majus  and  Glaucium  luteum.  It 
consists  of  40  atoms  of  carbon,  20  of  hydrogen, 
6  of  oxygen,  and  3  of  nitrogen.  When  pure  it 
forms  colourless  scales  of  a  bitter  taste. 


chel-i-do'-nl-um,  s.    [CELANDINE.] 

Bot. :  Celandine,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tha 
order  Papaveraceae.  The  Greater  Celandine  is. 
a  glaucous  hairy  annual  plant,  with  pinnately- 
lobed  leaves,  small  yellow  flowers  in  a  loose 
umbel,  and  a  fruit  consisting  of  a  long  pod, 
containing  a  number  of  seeds  with  a  small 
crest  on  them.  It  is  full  of  a  yellow  juice,, 
which  is  of  an  acrid  poisonous  nature,  and 
has  been  used  in  certain  diseases  of  the  eye,, 
and  as  a  caustic  to  destroy  warts,  &c.  Cheli- 
donium, majus  is  found  wild  in  Britain  and  tha 
North  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Western. 
Asia  as  far  as  Persia.  -Its  juice  is  a  virulent 
acrid  poison. 

t  chel'-J-ddn-ize,  y.  i.  [Gr.  xf^iovlfu  (chelU 
donizo)  =  (1)  to  twitter  like  a  swallow,  (2)  sea- 
def.,  from  x«A.i6<ii>  (chelidon).'] 

Gr.  antiq. :  To  sing  the  swallow-song,  i.e.* 
the  song  welcoming  the  return  of  the  swal- 
lows, which  was  done  by  the  Rhodian  boys  ilk 
the  month  of  Boedromion,  the  act  being  inade» 
a  pretext  for  begging.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

chel  i-don-i'-zmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [CHELI- 

DONIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  adj. :  (See  the  verb)» 
C.  As  subst. :  Singing  the  "  swallow-song," 

*CheT-I-dre,  S.  [O.  Fr.  chelydre;  Lat.  chely- 
drus;  Gr.  xcAuSpos  (cheludros)  =  an  amphibious 
serpent,  from  x€A"«  (chelus)  =  a  tortoise,  and 
vSiap  (hudor)  =  water.]  A  serpent 

"  Chelidrt  her  yafo  her  adders  skin." 

Cower:  C.  A..HM6. 

chel-id'-ri-dsa, «.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cfolydr(us\. 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  The  Crocodile  Tortoises,  a  family  of 
Chelonians,  in  which  the  tail  is  long,  and  tha 
head  not  retractile.  Order,  Chelonides. 

chel  -I-fer,  s.  [Gr.  xn*n  (chele)  =  a  claw ; 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Arachnidans,  Spiders, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  small  scorpions 
without  the  tail. 

Chel-I-fSr'-I-d»,  *.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
chelifer  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wio.'.J 
Zool. :  A  family  of  the  class  Arachnida,  order 
Adelarthrosmata.  For  their  form  see  CHELI- 
TER.  They  are  sometimes  found  among  old 
books,  and  when  disturbed  run  forwards,, 
backwards,  sidewards,  or  in  any  direction 
which  they  please.  They  sometimes  attack 
the  common  fly. 

Che-UF-er-oiis,  a.  [CHELIFER.]  Furnished 
with  chelae  or  cheliform  appendages. 

"One  of  the  abort  cheliferuuile%i."—Dana:  CnatOf 
ceo,  pt  I.,  626. 
U  Cheliferous  Slaters : 

Zool.:  The  name  given  to  the  Cursorial 
Isopod  Crustaceans  of  the  genus  Tanais. 

Che  -li-form,  a.  [Gr.  x»i*>7  (chele)  =  a  claw? 
Lat./ormu  =  a  form,  an  appearance.)  Having; 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  claw ;  claw* 
shaped. 

che-lingue,  s.  [An  East  Indian  word.]  The 
same  as  MASULAMANCHE. 

chel-I-no'-tus,  *.  [Gr.  xAi*  (chelus)  =  a  tor- 
toise, and  VOTOS  (notos)  =  the  back.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mollnsca,  belonging  to  tha 
Haliotidae,  or  Ear-shells  ;  the  animal  is  cheli- 
form :  shell  ear-shaped,  thin,  fragile,  iinper- 
forate,  and  without  a  pillar,  and  entirely- 
concealed  in  the  back  of  the  animal. 

cheT-mpn,  s.  [Gr.  x^f**"  (chelmon)  (Hesy-- 
chus),  from  x*Aa>>'  (chelon)  =  a  fish  with  a  long- 
snout.] 

Ichthy. :  A  geuns  of  fishes  in  which  tha 
mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  slender  snout  or- 
tube  ;  family,  Chaetodontidse.  Chelmon  rostra- 
tus,  a  species  found  in  the  seas  of  China,  is. 
kept  by  the  people  of  that  country  in  basins, 
that  they  may  witness  it  projecting  drops  of 
water  at  flies  hung  above  them  on  strings  j 
their  aim  in  such  cases  is  remarkably  exact. 

9helm$'-ford-ite,  s.  [From  Chelmsford  in. 
Massachusetts,  U.S.,  where  it  occurs;  and 
suff.  -ite  (.Ui».)(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Wernerite  (q.v.).  Tlia- 
crystals  are  of  a  grey-greenish  or  reddish 
shade.  (Dana.) 

che-lo'-din-a,  «.  [Gr.  x* *"«  (chelus)  =  a  tor- 
toise ;  and  «I&x  (eWos)  —  form,  appearance.] 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jofrl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =&. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -t ion, -sion  =  shun  ;-t ion, -sion  =  zhun.     -tious, -sious, -clous  =  shus.     -tie, -dre,  &c.  =  tel,  der. 
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Zool.  :  A  genus  of  the  Emydse.  or  River  Tor- 
toises, in  which  the  neck  is  remarkably  long. 
Order,  Chelouides. 

Che-lo'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  x*^*")  (chelone)  =  a  tor- 
toise. ] 

1.  Zopl.  :  A  genus  of  turtles,  often  written 
Chelonia.    Thus,  the  common  green  turtle  is 
called  by  some  naturalists  Chelone  midas,  and 
•by  others  Chelonia  midas. 

2.  Bot  :  A  small  genus  of  linariads,  closely 
«llied  to  the  Pentstemon.    The  corolla  has  a 
broad-keeled    upper   lip   and  scarcely   open 
mouth,  giving  it  some  resemblance  to   the 
bead  of  a  tortoise  or  turtle,  to  which  it  owes 
its  scientific  appellation,  and  the  American 
popular  name  of  Turtlehead.    The  best-known 
.•species  is  Chelnne  obliijua,  a  perennial  with 
•creeping  roots  and  flowers  in  terminal  spikes, 
with  corollas  mostly  of  a  rosy-purple  colour. 

•ChSl-o'-nS-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Or.  x*Aw»"» 
(chelone)  =  a  tortoise  [CHELONE],  and  Lat.  pi. 
guff.  -tee.} 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceous  plants, 
type  Chelone  (q.v.). 

•Che-16  -ni-a,  s.    [Gr.  X«AWJTJ  (chelone)  =  a  tor- 
toise.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  A  genus  of  reptiles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
•family  Cheloniid*.     It  contains  the  Turtles 
proper.     Chelonia  midas  is  the  Green  Turtle, 
•C.  imbricata  the  Hawk's-bill  Turtle,  and  C. 
•oaretta  the  Loggerhead  Turtle.    [CHELONE.] 

2.  In    Prof.    Owen's    classification,     the 
12th  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  or  Reptiles. 
It  includes  the  Tortoise,  Turtle,  &c. 

•BhS-lo'-nl-an,  a.  &  s.    [CHELONIA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chelonia. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  order  of  Chelonia. 

"...  In  the  thorax  of  birds  and  cheloniant,  .  .  ."  — 
•Otcen  :  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate!,  ch.  iiL,  p.  44 

Che-16-ni'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Chelonia), 
and  fern.  pL  suff.  -ido;.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  Sea-turtles,  a  family  of  the 
order  Chelonia  (q.v.).    They  are  all  marine. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  Cheloniidae  appear  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Portland  Stone  in  the  Upper 
Jurassic  beds.      They  are  abundant  in  the 
Eocene. 

che'-lo-mte.  ».    [Gr.  x**<i»"7  (chelone)  =  a  tor- 
.   toise,  and  Eng.  suff.   -ite  (q.v.).]     A  name 

given   to  certain  species  of  f*sil  Echini  of 

the  genus  Cidaris. 

Chel  o  no  b.a  tra  chl  a,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
XtAui/Tj  (chelone)  =  a  tortoise,  and  /3<vrpaxo« 
(butrachos)  =  a  frog.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
amphibian  order  of  Anoura,  which  contains 
the  frogs  and  toads. 

*Che'-ly,  s.  [Lat.  chela  ;  Gr.  x^Arj  (chile)  =a 
claw.]  The  claw  of  a  lobster.  [CHELA.] 

"  It  happeneth  often,  I  confess,  that  a  lobster  hath 
the  chely  or  great  claw,  of  one  side  longer  than  the 
other."—  Broim. 

Che  lyd  -o  -a,  «.  [From  Gr.  x^"*  (chelus)  = 
a  tortoise.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  turtles,  family  Emydidse. 
Chelydea  serjtentina  is  the  Alligator  Tortoise 
of  North  America. 

Cho  lyd  I-dae,  «.  pi.    [From  Lat.  chelya  (q.v.), 
and  Tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  Chelonians.    They  re- 

•  semble  the  Trionycidae,  but  have  a  carapace 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  head  and  neck 
to  be  retracted  within  it  Of  the  five  toes, 
three  or  four  are  furnished  with  claws,  where- 
as in  the  Trionycida  only  three  are  thus 
armed. 

CheT  y  dra,  «.  [From  Lat.  chelydrus;  Gr. 
XtAvipof  (i;heludros)  =  a  fetid  snake,  living  in 
water,  from  x«'A««  (chelus)  =  a  tortoise  ;  and 
v&tap  (hudor)  =  water.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Chelonians  ;  family  Trio- 
nycidae. Che.lydra  serpentina  is  the  Snapping 
Turtle.  It  is  found  in  the  United  States.  It 
destroys  many  young  alligators,  and  occa- 
sionally bitea  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  bodies 
of  any  bathers  at  whom  it  has  an  opportunity 
of  snapping. 


CheT  ys,  t.    [Lat.  chelys  ;  Gr. 
a  tortoise.] 


(chelus)  -= 


1.  Music: 

(1)  The  lyre  of  Mercury,  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  strings  stretched  across  a  tor- 
toiseshell. 

(2)  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  a  bass-viol 
and  division- viol   were   each   called  chelys. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  turtles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Chelydidse  (q.v.).    They  live  in 
the  ponds  and  rivers  of  warm  countries,  feed- 
ing on  fish. 

*  che-mer,  s.    [CHIMEBE.  ] 

chem'-ic,  *chym'-ick,  a.  &  «.  [In  Fr. 
chimigue ;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  chimico ;  from 
Gr.  xv/umfc  (chumikos).']  [CHEMISTRY,  I.  1 
(2)-] 

A.  As  adj. :  Chemical. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  chemist,  an  alchemist 

"...  these  chymtckt.  seeking  to  turn  lead  into  gold, 
turn  away  all  their  own  silver."— brewer:  Lingua, 
IT.  L 

chem -ic-al,  chym'-Ic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
chemic;  -a7.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  chemistry, 
as  chemical  action  ;  resulting  from  the  forces 
investigated     by    chemistry,     as     chemical 
changes  ;  designed  for  such  investigation,  as 
the  Chemical  Society. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.  chemicals) : 

1.  Substances  having  a  definite  chemical 
composition,  as  crystallized  cupric  sulphate, 
CuSO4.5H.jO. 

2.  Chemical  reagents. 

T  Chemical  affinity :  [AFFINITY]. 

Chemical  analysis :  [ANALYSIS]. 

Chemical  apparatus :  Apparatus  designed  for 
chemical  purposes,  such  as  a  blowpipe,  retorts, 
test  tubes,  reagents,  Ac. 

Chemical  attraction :  The  same  as  Chemical 
affinity  (q.v.). 

Cfomical  combination :  The  combination  of 
chemical  substances  into  a  compound  different 
from  any  of  the  constituents,  and  having  a 
definite  percentage  composition,  and  mostly 
having  their  vapour  densities  the  halves  of 
their  molecular  weights.  When  such  union 
takes  place  heut  is  generally  evolved.  The 
constituents  of  a  chemical  compound  cannot 
be  separated  by  mechanical  means.  [COM- 
BINATION.] 

Chemical  deposits : 

Geol. :  Deposits,  like  carbonate  of  lime, 
thrown  down  from  water  by  chemical  action. 
They  are  distinguished  from  mechanical  de- 
posits precipitated  by  mechanical  means. 
(Lyell.) 

Chemieal  equivalents:  The  relative  propor- 
tions in  which  chemical  substances  will  re- 
place one  another,  according  to  their  atom- 
icity (q.v.)  ;  thus  one  atom  of  oxygen,  a  dyad 
element,  is  the  chemical  equivalent  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  a  monad  element 

Chemical  formulae  :  The  formula?  or  symbolic 
expressions  which  indicate  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  a  body,  as  NaCl  indicates  that 
chloride  of  sodium  contains  one  atom  of 
chlorine  and  one  atom  of  sodium. 

Chemical  furnace  :  A  small  furnace  for  labo- 
ratory uses. 

Chemical  notation :  [NOTATION]. 

Chemical  printing  :  (See  the  compound). 

Chemical  printing-telegraph:  An  apparatus 
for  printing  symbols  upon  prepared  paper  by 
means  of  electro-chemical  action  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  an  iron  stylus  on  paper  prepared 
with  a  solution  of  yellow  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Chemical  reagents :  Pure  chemicals  used  for 
testing. 

Chemical  Society  of  London:  A  Society 
founded  on  Feb.  23, 1841.  The  letters  F.C.S. 
indicate  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Chemical  works :  Manufactories  where 
chemical  processes  are  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale.  They  are  regulated  chiefly  by  the 
Alkalies  Act  of  18C3,  which  requires  them  to 
condense  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  the  muriatic 
acid  gas  which  they  produce. 

chSm'-I-cal-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  chemical;  -ly.] 
By  a  chemical  process ;  opposed  to  mechani- 
cally, Ac. 

"...  the  snn's  rays  had  become  so  tempered  by  dis- 
tance and  by  waste  as  to  lie  chr  nirnlly  fit  for  the  de- 
compositions necessary  to  vegetable  lU«."—Tyndall  : 
Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed  ),  vil.,  162-3. 


Chem'-ick-ing,  s.    [O.  Eng.  chemick;  -ing.] 

Bleaching :  The  process  of  steeping  goods  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  stone 
vats,  the  liquor  being  continuously  pumped 
up  and  straining  through  the  goods  until  the 
action  is  complete.  This  precedes  the  souring 
which  sets  free  the  chlorine.  [BUCKINO-KIER.] 

chem-I-co,  pref.  [CHEMIC.]  Relating  to 
chemistry.  (The  meaning  completed  by  the 
second  element.) 

chemico  algebraic,  a.  Relating  to 
chemistry  and  algebra. 

chemico  electric,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  electric  force  excited  chemically, 
not  mechanically. 

chemico  galvanic,  o.  The  same  as 
chemico-electric  (q.v.). 

chemico-technieaL  a.  Pertaining  to 
chemistry  as  applied  to  the  arts  and  industries. 

chem'^-co-graph,  *.  [Lat.  chemicus  = 
chemical,  and  suff.  -graph  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  diagrammatic  representation  of 
the  constitution  of  a  chemical  substance.  It 
consists  of  the  symbols  of  the  respective 
atoms  connected  by  lines  or  bonds. 

chem-I-glyph'-ic,  o.  [From  Gr.  rw1"" 
(cliemeia)  —  chemistry,  a.nd.y\v(l>u>(glupho)  =  to 
engrave.]  Engraved  by  means  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

Che-mi'se  (1),  ».  [Fr.  ;  Ital.  camicia ;  Sp.  & 
Port  camisa,  from  Low  Lat.  camisia  =  a  shirt ; 
from  Arab,  gamis  =  a  shirt.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  (>n!.  Lang. :  A  shift  or  under  garment 
worn  by  females. 

2.  Fortif. :  A  wall  for  lining  a  bastion  or 
ditch. 

II  Chemise  de  Notre-Dame  : 

Bot. :  Convolvulus,  or  Calystegia  sepiun. 

*  che-mis'e  (2),  *  che  mys,  *  chymes,  s. 
[O.  Fr.   chesmez  —  the  principal  house  on  an 
estate.]      A  chief  dwelling,    as  the  manor- 
house  of  a  landed  proprietor  or  the  palace  of 
a  prince. 

"The  chemia  or  principal!  messuage  sould  not  be 
deviclit  nor  gevin  in  name  of  dowrie  or  tierce  to  tbf 
woman,  .  .  .  —  Half  our  :  fract.,  p.  109. 

chem-i  sette.s.  [Fr.,  dim.  ofcft«nise(q.v.).] 
An  under  garment  worn  by  females  over  the 
chemise.  (Quin.) 

chem   ist,      chym  1st,  s.     [A   shortened 
form  of  alchemist  (q.v.).     In  Sw.  kemist;  Dut. 
chemist ;  Fr.  chimiste  ;  Sp.  chimista.] 
*  1.  An  alchemist. 

"I  have  observed  generally  of  rhymistt  and  the 
sophists,  as  of  several  oilier  men  more  palpably  mad, 
that  their  thoughts  are  carried  much  to  astrology."— 
11.  More:  A  Brief  Diicourte  of  Enthutiutm,  sect  IS. 
(Trench.) 

2.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  chemistry. 

If  There  are  different  kinds  of  chemists,  as  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist,  an  agricultural  chemist, 
an  analytical  chemist,  a  scientific  chemist,  &c. 

*  chein-Is'-tlc-al,  a.     [Eng.  chemist;  -ical.] 
Relating  to  chemistry.    (Burton.) 

chem  is  try,   t  chym'-Is-try,    «.     [Eng. 

chemist ;  -ry.  In  Sw.  kemi;  Ger.  chemie ;  Fr. 
chimie,  chymie;  Sp.  chimia,  chimica;  Port. 
chimica,  chymica;  Ital.  chimica;  Sp.  &  Port. 
alquimia,  from  Arab,  al-kimia  =  alchemy, 
(q.v.).]  The  science  which  investigates  the 
several  elements  of  which  bodies  are  coin- 
posed,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  combi- 
nation of  these  elements  and  the  reactions  of 
chemical  compounds  on  each  other. 
1.  History : 

(1)  Claims  to  have  been  the  originators  ot 
chemistry  have  been  put  in  on  behalf  of  the 
Egyptians  and   the   Chinese,  but  details  are 
wanting.    The  blow-pipe  was  known  to  the 
former  people  [Vol.  I.,  p.  596,  col.  2]. 

(2)  The  Greek  period :  The  first  stage  in  the 
development   of  chemistry    seems    to    have 
been  conducted   by  the    Greeks,  who  gave 
prominent  attention  to  investigating  the  pro- 
perties of  plant  juices  for  medicinal  purposes. 
This  would  now  be  called  pharmacy,  though 
some  of  the  more  recondite  researches  might 
lay  the  foundation  of  organic  chemistry. 

(3)  The  Arabian  and  Mediaeval  periods  (those 
of  Alchemy):  When  the  Arabs  adopted  the 
Greek  word  xiM*'"  (cliemeia)  or  its  analogue, 
and  prefixed  to  it  their  article  al  =  the,  their 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    to,  o»  =  e;  ey     a.     qu  -  kw. 


chemitype— cherelle 
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Inquiries  took  a  new  form,  and  were  mainly 
those  to  which  the  term  Alchemy  is  still 
applied.  Suidas  himself  had  defined  xr/^eia 
{chemeia)  as  "  the  making  of  silver  and  gold." 
The  Moors  introduced  alchsmy  into  Spain 
about  A.D.  1150.  For  its  further  history  see 
ALCHEMY. 

(4)  The  modern  period  (that  of  Chemistry 
properly  so  called)  :  As  astronomy  developed 
from  astrology,  so  chemistry  came  forth  from 
alchemy.  The  transition  was  gradual,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  it  was  effected  in  the 
15th  century,  though  straggling  alchemists 
flourished  till  the  18th. 

Among  the  discoveries  which  have  made 
chemistry  what  it  now  is,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  Boyle,  who  published  his  "  Scep- 
tical  Chemist  "  in  1669,  introduced  the  use  of 
chemical  reagents  or  tests.  In  1674  Mayow, 
of  Oxford,  perceived  that  respiration  produced 
the  same  effect  on  atmospheric  air  as  combus- 
tion did.  In  1756  Dr.  Black  proved  that  an 
aeriform  body  (carbon  dioxide)  existed  in  car- 


bonate of  lime,  thus  distinguishing  it  from 
•quicklime.  About  1765  Mr.  Cavendish  brought 
TO  notice  hydrogen  gas.  On  August  1,  1774, 
Dr.  Priestley  discovered  oxygen,  and  in  the 
latter  year  Cavendish  made  known  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  water.  In  1774  Scheele 
•discovered  chlorine,  and  in  1785  Berthollet 
pointed  out  the  use  which  might  be  made  of 
it  in  bleaching  ;  the  same  year  also  he  described 
"the  elements  of  ammonia.  In  1797  Vauquelin 
•discovered  chromium.  In  1803  Dalton  intro- 
duced his  atomic  theory.  In  November,  1807, 
fiir  Humphrey  Davy  intimated  the  existence 
of  potassium  and  sodium.  Klaproth  during 
lus  life,  which  ended  in  1817,  analysed  nearly 
200  minerals.  The  synthesis  of  urea  by  the 
molecular  transformation  of  ammonium  cya- 
nate,  by  Wohler  in  1828,  also  the  discovery  of 
the  synthesis  of  cyanogen  and  alcohol,  &c., 
showed  that  organic  compounds  could  be 
formed  without  the  aid  of  plants  or  animals. 
The  discoveries  of  Wurtz,  Berthelot,  Kolbe, 
Baeyer,  &c.:  the  researches  of  Williamson  on 
«thers,  Hoffmann  on  compound  ammonias, 
Frankland  on  organic  radicals,  Kekule  on  the 
benzene  series,  Bunsen's  spectroscopic  re- 
searches, leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  ele- 
ments casium  and  rubidium,  followed  by  the 
discovery  of  thallium  by  Crookes,  &c.,  and  the 
synthesis  of  alizarin  and  indigo,  may  be  men- 
tioned to  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  progress 
•of  chemistry  in  recent  years.  (Consult  Watts's 
Die.  Chem.  and  the  Journals  of  the  English, 
<Jerman,  and  French  Chemical  Societies.) 

2.  Modern  divisions  of  chemistry  :  It  is 
divided  into  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry, 
the  former  comprising  the  chemistry  of  car- 
bons and  the  compounds  derived  from  them, 
and  the  latter  dealing  with  the  compounds  of 
the  other  elements.  The  supposed  distinction 
between  organic  an<3  inorganic  compounds  was 
"broken  down  by  Wohler  in  1828  by  his  pre- 
paration. Another  classification  is  into  pure 
or  theoretical,  analytical,  and  applied  or 
practical  chemistry.  The  latter  may  be  sub- 
divided  according  to  the  arts  or  occupations 
which  it  is  designed  to  benefit,  as  agricultural 
chemistry,  &c. 

Chem'-I-type,  s.  [Bug.  chemi(c),  and  type 
(q.v.).] 

Engraving  :  A  somewhat  general  term  which 
Includes  a  number  of  relief  processes  by  which 
a  drawing  or  impression  from  an  engraved 
plate  is  obtained  in  relief,  so  as  to  be  printed 
on.  an  ordinary  printing-press. 

•chem-ne,  s.    [CHIMNEY.] 

Chexn-nlt'-zl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Chemnitz,  a 
distinguished  conchologist  of  Nuremberg,  who 
published  a  work  on  saells  in  seven  vols.  be- 
tween A.D.  1780  and  1795.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
family  Pyramidellidae.  The  shell,  which  is 
slender,  is  many-whorled  with  a  simple  aper- 
ture closed  by  a  horny  subspiral  operculum. 

•  The  animal  has  a  very  short  head,  with  a  long 
proboscis.  Recent  species  thirty-two,  four  of 
them  British  ;  fossil  240,  from  the  Silurian 
period  onward.  (Woodward,  ed.  Tote.) 

«he-mol  -y-sis,  s.  [Eng.  chem(ic),  and  Or. 
Av<ri«  (lusis)  =  loosing,  solution.] 

Chem.  :  The  resolution  of  a  compound  into 
its  constituent  elements  by  chemical  means. 

«hem-6-lyt'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chemoly(sis)  ;  t 
conn.,  atid  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  per- 
formed by  chemolysis. 


che-mo'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  xw""'*  (chemosis)  =  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes ;  x'/M'j  (cheme)=  a  yawn- 
ing, a  gaping ;  x<"V«>  (chaino)  =  to  gape.] 

Med. :  An  affection  in  which  the  conjunc- 
tiva, the  membrane  which  lines  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  is  continued  over  the 
forepart  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  Frequently 
lymph  or  blood  is  effused  with  the  cellular 
substance  connecting  it  with  the  eyeball,  and 
so  causes  it  to  be  elevated  or  projected  to- 
wards the  eyelids,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  gap  or  aperture  along  the  middle  of  the  eye. 
The  swollen  conjunctiva  sometimes  overlaps 
the  cornea  altogether,  and  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  purulent  discharge,  with  severe 
pain,  headache,  and  feverishness. 

chem-6s-mo'-sis,  s.  [Eng.  chem(ic),  and 
osmosis.]  Chemical  action  transmitted  by 
osmosis. 

chem-os-mot'-ic,  a,  [Eng.  chem(ic),  and 
osmotic.]  Pertaining  to  or  effected  by  chem- 
osmosis  (q.v.). 

*chem-ys,  s.    [CHEMISE  (2).] 
che-nar,  s.    [Native  East  Indian  name.] 

chenar-tree,  s.  Probably  the  Chinar, 
Platanus  orientalis.  (Forbes  Watson.) 

"  Like  a  chenar-tree  grove,  when  winter  throws 
O'er  all  its  tufted  heads  his  feathering  snows." 
Moore:  lalla  Rookh ;  Dedication. 

chen'-e-vix-ite,  s.  [Named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  massive,  compact,  dark -green 
mineral  from  Cornwall,  found  in  quartz  rocks 
in  small  compact  masses.  Hardness,  4'5  ;  sp. 
gr.,  8-93.  Compos.:  Arsenic  acid,  32-20— 33 '5; 
phosphoric  acid,  0—2-30  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
25-10  —  27-5;  oxide  of  copper,  22'5  — 3170; 
lime,  0—0-34 ;  water,  8'66— 12.  (Dana.) 

Cheng, s.  [Chinese.]  The  Chinese  organ,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  tubes  having  free  reeds. 


It  is  held  in  the  hand  and  blown  by  the  month. 
The  introduction  of  this  instrument  into 
Europe  led  to  the  invention  of  the  accordion 
and  harmonium.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

che-nil  le,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  chenille  =  (1)  a  cater- 
pillar, (2)  fine  velvet  twist.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  round  fabric  or  trimming, 
made  by  uniting  with  two  or  more  sets  of 
warps,  either  by  weaving  or  twisting,  a  fine 
filling  or  weft,  which  is  .allowed   to  project 
beyond  the  warps.    This  filling  is  cut  at  its 
outer  edges,  and  the  fabric  is  then  twisted, 
assuming  a  cylindrical  shape  with  weft  pro- 
jecting radially  from  the  central  line  of  warps. 

B.  As  adj. :  (In  compounds,  as  Chenille- 
carpet,  CheniUe-machine). 

*  chen-non,  $.    [CANON.] 

che-no-cop '-ro-lite,  s.    [Gr.  xn"  (chen)  =  a 

goose,  and  Eng.  coprolite  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  Dana's  name  for  an  impure  iron- 
sinter,  also  called  goose-duug  ore.  [GANO- 
MATITE.] 

chen'-o-pod,  s.    [CHENOPODIUM.] 

1.  Sing. :  A  book-name  for  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Chenopodium,  or  of  the  order  Cheno- 
podiacese. 

2.  PI.  (Chenopods) :  The  English  equivalent 
of  the  Mod.  Lat.  term  Chenopodiacese  (q.v.). 

chen  6-pod-a  lei?,  chen-6-pod-i-a -les, 

s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  chenopodium  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens. 
Lindley  includes  under  it  the  orders  Nyuta- 
ginaceae,  Phytolaccacese,  Amarantaceae,  and 
Chenopodiaeese  (q.v.). 

chen-6-pod-I-a -96-88,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat 
chenopodi(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  The  Goose-foot  family,  a  natural  (jrder 
of  Monochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  charac- 
terising Lindley's  Chenopodal  alliance.  The 
species  are  inconspicuous  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  found  in  waste  places  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  abounding  in  extra-tropical 
regions.  Some  are  used  as  potherbs,  as 
spinach  (Spinacia  oleracea),  orach  (Atriplex 


hartensis],  beet  (Beta  vulgaris],  &e.  The 
mangold-wurzel  is  a  variety  of  beet  used  for 
the  food  of  cattle.  In  1866  there  were  74 
genera  and  533  species  known. 

chen-o-pod'-I-um,  *.  [Gr.  xi"  (chen)  =  a 
goose  ;  irovs  (pans),  genit  iro&k  (podot)  =  a 
foot.] 

Bot. :  Goosefoot,  a  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs,  the  typical  one  of  the  order 
Chenopodiacese,  Chenopods,  and  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  weedy  character  of  the 
species  composing  it.  Perianth  five-parted; 
stamens  five ;  styles  two,  crowning  the  ovary, 
which  contains  a  single  round  flattened  seed. 
The  common  Goosefoot  is  found  everywhere. 
It  has  triangular  leaves,  covered  with  a 
whitish  mealiness,  and  numerous  small 
flowers  in  terminal  clusters.  C.  atriplicis  is  a 
tall-branched  annual,  growing  four  to  five  feet 
high.  C.  Qiiinoa,  a  native  of  the  Pacific  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  is  largely  cultivated  in  Chili 
and  Peru  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  an 


CHENOPODIUM. 
L  Spray  with  flowers.       2.  Detail*  of  flower. 

extensively  used  as  an  article  of  food.  They 
are  prepared  either  by  boiling  like  rice,  or  are 
roasted  like  coffee,  boiled  in  water,  and 
strained.  This  brown-coloured  broth  is  called 
carapulgue,  and  is  a  favourite.  C.  Bonus-Hen- 
ricus  is  used  as  a  pot  herb.  C.  Vulvaria  or 
olidum,  an  evil-smelling  plant,  is  employed  as 
an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue.  Both 
the  hitter  species  are  British. 

*  cheorl,  s.    [CHURL.] 

chep,  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of  timber 
forming  the  sole  of  a  turn-rest  plough, 

chepe,  s.  &  a.    [CHEAP,  s.  &  a.] 

*  9hep  man,  s.    [CHAPMAN.] 
9heque  (que  as  k),  s.    [CHECK.) 

*  che-queen,  s.    [SEQUIN.] 

cheq'-uer  (u  silent),  v.    [CHECKER,  t».] 
1.  To  variegate,  to  diversify  (lit.  &  fig.\ 
*  2.  To  pay,  as  into  the  exchequer ;  to  tre»« 
sure  up  (lit.  &  fig.). 

"  Nature  ch«i tiers  up  all  gifts  of  grace."— Daritt: 
Wittei  Pilgrim.,  p.  32.    (Daeiet.} 

9heq'-uer  (u  silent),  s.  &  a.    [CHECKER,  *.] 

gheq'-uered  (u  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[CHECKERED.] 

Chequered  daffodil :  FritiUaria  meleagris. 

Chequered  lily:  The  same  as  Chequered 
daffodil  (q.v.). 

Chequered  tulip:  The  same  as  Chequered 
daffodil  (q.v.). 

cheq  -uers  (u  silent),  s.    [CHECKERS.] 
ghe  -qmn,  s.    [SEQUIN.] 

"Full  of   chfrjuins  and   Turkey  goli"— ffotttQ: 
Letters,  I.  iv.  88. 

*  cher,    *  chearre,    *  cherre,  s.     [CHAR 

(4),  S-] 

*  cher,  *  cherre,  *  cheren,  v.t.    [CHAR*,  «.) 

*  cher che,  s.    [CHURCH.] 

*  9here,  v.  &  s.    [CHEER,  v.  &  «.] 

*  9her-e-lette,  s.    [CHERRYLET.J 

*  chere-liche,  a.    [CHURLISH.] 

*  cher-elle,  s.    [CHURL.] 

"CttereUe  or  cbarle  (Chiirlc  or  Carte  P.\ 
rutt.icnnm." — Prompt.  Pare. 


boil,  boy:  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go,  gem:  thin,  this;    8in.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Log. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhnn.     -tious,  -sious.  -clous = shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cherice— chert 


•  cher-ice,  *  cher-iche, ».«.    [CHERISH.] 

cher  if,  cheV-ffi;  sher  iff,  sher  riffe,  s. 
[Arab.  sheri/  =  (a.)  noble,  holy  ;  (s.)  a  prince; 
from  schamfd  =  to  be  eminent.  ]  A  high-priest 
amongst  the  Mohammedans;  the  prince  of 
Mecca. 

•  cher-i-feire,  ».    [CHERRY-FAIR.] 

eher-i'-m6"y'-er,  *•      [Fr-  cherinwlier,  from 
^dierimoles,  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  fruit.] 

L  The  fruit  of  the  Anona  Cherimolia,  most 
valued  in  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  It  is  a  heart-shaped  fruit,  and 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  custard 
apple. 

2.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  ia 
about  twelve  feet  high,  with  oval  pointed 
leaves,  and  greenish-white  fragrant  flowers. 

•  Cher  is  01190,  »  cher  -Is-aunce,  s.    [O. 

FT.  cherisant,  pr.  par.  of  cherir  =  to. cherish.] 
The  act  of  cherishing  ;  the  state  of  being 
cherished. 

"I  ne  knew  no  cheritaunce."— Romaunt  of  Rose. 

2her  ish,  *  9her  ice,  *  9her  iche.  * £her- 
isch,  *  cher-ry,  *  9her  ych,  *9her-yce, 
V.t.  [O.  Fr.  cherir,  pr.  par.  cherisant ;  Fr. 
cherir,  pr.  par.  cherissant ;  O.Fr.  &  Fr.  cher  = 
dear;  Lat.  earns.]  [CARESS.] 

1.  Of  persons :  To  hold   dear,  to  treat  with 
affection. 

2.  Of  thoughts,  feelings,    principles,  <tc. :  To 
Indulge,  to  encourage,  to  foster,  to  promote. 

"  Magistrates  have  always  thought  themselves  con- 
cerned to  cherith  religion."—  TUlotton. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  cherish  and 
to  foster  see  FOSTER,  v. 

ehSr  -ished,  *  9her  ysshed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[CHERISH,  «.]       • 

Cher -ish-er,  ».  [Eng.  cherish;  -er.]  One 
who  cherishes,  encourages,  or  supports. 

"  He  that  comforts  my  wife,  is  the  eherither  of  my 
flesh  and  blood."— Shakftp.  :  AU'i  Well,  L  3. 

cher  ish -ing,  *  fher-ls-shinge,  "cher- 
schyng,  *  cher-synge.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[CHERISH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  encouraging,  fos- 
tering, or  supporting. 

"  Cheminge  (chertchyng  H.,  cheriuhingc  P. ).  Facto, 
nutricio."— Prompt.  Par*. 

t9h3r'-Ish-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  cherishing; 
-ly.]  In  a  cherishing,  affectionate,  or  encour- 
aging manner. 

•$her  ish-ment,  «.  [Bug.  cherish;  -ment.] 
Encouragement,  support ;  cherishing. 

"  That  with  rich  bonutle,  and  deare  cherishment 
Support*  the  praise  of  noble  Poesle." 

Spenter:  Tearet  of  Motet, 

•  9her'-i-stone,  ».    [CHERRY-STONE.] 

•  cher-i-tre,  ».    [CHERRY-TBEE.] 

•  cherk,  s.    [CHARK  (2),  ».] 
•cherl,*.    [CHURL.] 

«»her-le'-ri-a,  ».  [Named  in  honour  of  John 
Henry  Cherfer,  who  assisted  the  botanist  J. 
Eauhinia  in  his  history  of  plants.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  small  smooth-tufted,  moss- 
like  plants  of  the  order  Caryophyllaeese. 
Cherleria  sedoides  or  Arenaria  Cherleria  is  a 
plant  densely  tufted,  with  petals  none  or 
minute.  It  is  found  on  lofty  Scottish  moun- 
tains, flowering  from  June  to  August.  It  ap- 
pears also  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

*Oherl'-hed,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cherl  =  churl ;  -Jied 
=-hood.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  chur- 
lish, churlishness.  (Wydiffe.) 

*9her  lichc,  '  cher  lish,  '  9her  lisch, 
•  9her  lyche,  a.  [CHURLISH.] 

•  9hor   lich  ly,    *  9hcr  lyschc  ly,    adv. 
I M  id.  Eng.  cherliche,  cherlysche  =  churlish ;  -ly.  ] 
Churlishly. 

"Cherlichly.  K.  Oierlyichtty,  H.  Churleiehly,  P. 
Kutticalii."— Prompt.  Parr. 

•cher'-lish,  *  gher-lyche,  a.    [CHURLISH.] 

Cher  mes,  *.  [Ar.  &  Pers.  karmas,  kernes, 
from  Sansc.  krimidja  —  engendered  by  a 
worm.]  The  same  as  KEBMKS  (q.v.). 


*  cherne,  s.    [CHURN.] 

che-ro-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  Chinese 
porcelain  clay.  (Nuttall.) 

9her  -6-kine,  s.  [From  Cherokee  County,  in 
Georgia,  where  it  is  found.] 

.A/in.  :   A   milk-white    or    pinkish  -  white 
mineral,  a  variety  of  Pyromorphite. 

cher  oot  ,  sher  oof,  s.  [Etymol.  unknown.] 
A  kind  of  cigar,  originally  brought  from 
Manilla  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was 
formerly  much  prized  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavour.  Both  ends  are  cut  off  square,  so 
that  either  may  be  lighted.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  an  ordinary  cigar,  one  end  of 
which  is  pointed. 


"Amusing  himself,  wilVi  his  pip 
The  whole  afternoon,  nt  the  Gout-in-Boots." 
Barham:  liigoldiby  Legend*  ;  Look  at  the  Clock. 

cher  ris,  chur  ras,  s.    [Nepaulese.] 

I'.nt.  :  An  Indian  name  for  the  resinous  exu- 
dation of  the  Hemp,  Cannabis  saliva. 

*  9her-ri-let,   ».      [CHERRYLET.]      A    little 
cherry.     (Sylvester,  trans,  ofdu  Bartas.) 

'-ry,  *9her'-rle,  *$her'-y,  *9her'-ie, 
9hir'-ry,  *9hir'-y,  9hir'-i,  s.  &  a.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  Mid.  Eng.  cheris  or  chiris,  the  * 
being  mistaken  for  the  sign  of  the  plural  ;  A.S. 
cirse,  cyrse  =  a  cherry  ;  ciris-bedm,  cirse-treow, 
cyrse-treow  =  a  cherry-tree  ;  Sw.  kern(bdr)  ; 
Dan.  kirse  (baer)  ;  Dut.  kers  (kleurig)  ;  N.  H. 
Ger.  kirsche  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  kirse  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kirsa;  Fr.  &  0.  Fr.  cerise;  Prov.  serisia;  Sp. 
cereza;  Port,  cereja  ;  Ital.  ciriegia;  Lat.  cerasus; 
Gr.  Ktpao-ioi/  (kerasion)  =  a  cherry,  Kcpao-ds 
(kerasos),  /cepao-e'a  (kerasea)  =  the  cherry-tree, 
from  Cerasus  (now  Keresoun),  in  Pontus,  from 
which  Lucullus  is  said  to  have  first  brought 
cherries  to  Italy  about  68  B.C.  So  says  Pliny, 
but  as  the  cherry  grew  wild  in  Greece  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  town  was  called  from 
the  tree  rather  than  vice  versa.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language,  Hot.  A  Hort.  : 

1.  The  name  given  to  various  species  of 
the   genus   Prunus  and  sub-genus   Cerasus, 
especially  to  certain  trees  which  grow  wild  in 
America,  Europe,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Northern  temperate  zone.    (1)  Prunus  cerasus, 
called  also  Cerasus  vulgaris,  (2)  P.  Avium,  the 
Gean  Cherry,  called  also  the  Small  Cherry,  and 
(3)  Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry  or  Bird's 
Cherry,  called  also  the  Cluster  Cherry  and  the 
Fowl  Cherry.  Bentham  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
consider  Nos.  1  and  2  mere  varieties  or  sub- 
species and  not  really  distinct.    From  these 
came  the  cultivated  garden  cherry.   [CKRASIJS.] 
Other  species  are  the  Bastard  Cherry  (Cerasits 
Pseudo-cerasus),  the    Choke   Cherry  (C.   vir- 
giniana),  &c.     [CHOKE,  &c.] 

2.  The  drupe  or  stone-fruit  of  the  cherry- 
tree.    It  is  a  superior  one-celled,  one-seeded, 
indehiscent  fruit,  having  a  fleshy  or  pulpy 
sarcocarp,  a  hard  endocarp,  and  a  pericarp. 

3.  The  name  given  to  various  trees  with 
resemblance  often  superficial  to  the  cherry- 
tree.  Spec.  ;  The  Barbadoes  Cherry  (Malpigliia 
glabro),  the  Hottentot  Cherry  (Cosine  Mauro- 
cenia),  the  native  cherry  of  Australia  (1)  Exo- 
carpus  cupressiformis,  (2)  Nelitris  ingens. 

4.  A  cordial  composed  of  cherry-juice  and 
spirit  sweetened  and  diluted. 

IL  Metal.  :  A  spherical  bar,  used  specially 
in  running  out  the  cavities  of  bullet-moulds/ 

B.  As  adjective  :    Resembling  a  cherry  in 
colour. 

"  A  cherry  lip,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue." 

Sluiketp.  :  Jlichard  IH.,  I  L 

IT  Obvious  compound  :  Cherry-coloured. 
cherry-bay,  s.    [LAUREL.] 
Cherry-bird,  «.    Oriolus  galbuliu. 

cherry-bob,  s.  Two  cherries,  having  the 
stalks  united,  used  by  children  as  earrings 
and  in  games. 

cherry-bounce.  *.  Cherry-brandy  and 
sugar. 

"  1  '.u  nit  brandy  very  good  I  hold, 
To  keep  iu  heat,  and  force  out  cold  ; 
And  Ifyou  chuse  to  drink  it  raw, 
Mix  sugar  which  it  down  will  draw: 
When  men  together  these  do  flounce, 
They  call  the  liquor  cherry-bounce." 

Poor  KoUn,  1740.    (JTa'tl.) 

Cherry-brandy,  *.  A  favourite  cordial, 
prepared  by  steeping  freshly-gathered  Morello 


cherries  In  brandy  for  one  or  two  months, 
and  then  sweetening  with  powdered  sugar  or 
sugar-candy. 

cherry  -cheeked,  a.  Rosy  -  cheeked, 
ruddy. 

cherry-crab,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  variety  of  the  Siberian  crab,  Pyru» 
Mains  baccate, 

*  cherry  fair,  *  chcrif  circ.  *  chyry  o 
feire,  s.    A  fair  for  the  sale  of  cherries  and 
other  fruit. 

"This  worlde  ys  but  a  chytye  feire."—  Lydgatt: 
Minor  Poemt,  p.  231. 

cherry  gtim,  a.    [CERASIN.] 
cherry-laurel,  *. 

Sot.  :  An  evergreen  shrub,  Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerasus,  common  in  nurseries.  The  leave* 
have  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds. 

cherry-pepper,  .-•. 

Sot.  :  A  plant,  Capsicum  cerasiforme,  8» 
named  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 

cherry-pie,  .--. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A"ple  containing  cherries. 

2.  Sot.  :  A  name  given  to  two  plants  from  th» 
smell  of  the  flowers  :  (1)  Heliotropium  peruvi&~ 
num.,  (2)  Epilobium  hirsutum. 

*  Cherry-pit,  s.    A  child's  play,  in  which 
they  throw  cherry-stones  into  a  small  hole. 

"I  [Lord  Falkland]  see  all  parents  labour  to  Ox 
opinions  into  their  children  before  they  come  to  an 
age  fit  to  judge  of  any  greater  doubts  than  what  may 
happen  at  span-counter  or  cherry-pit.  .  .*—  Hammond  ." 
Work,  vol.  it  p.  678. 

cherry-rum,  s.  Rum  in  which  cherries 
have  been  steeped. 

cherry-stone,  ».  The  hard  endocarp  of 
the  drupe  or  fruit  of  the  cherry-tree. 

cherry-stoner,  s.  A  domestic  imple- 
ment for  stoning  cherries.  It  works  by  in- 
troducing a  forked  prong,  which  pinches  th» 
cherry-stone  out  of  the  pulp.  (Knight.) 

cherry-tree,  ».    [CHERRY,  l.] 

cherry-wine,  s.  A  sweet  wine  mad» 
from  cherries  ;  a  liqueur,  also  called  Maras- 
chino, prepared  from  cherries  in  Italy  and 
Dalmatia.  [MARASCHINO.] 

cherry-wood,  s. 

Sot.  :  A  plant,  Viburnum,  Opulus.  (Britt.  <t 
Holland.) 

*cher'-ry  (1),  v.t.    [CHERRY,  «.]    To  redden, 
to  colour  or  paint. 

"  Her  cheek  she  cherriei" 
Sylvetter:  The  Decay,  121. 


*  9heV-ry  (2),  v.t.    [Fr.  cherir.]    To  cherish. 

"  Sweete  Goddesses  all  three,  which  me  in  mirth  do 
cherry  /"  Uperaer  :  F:  «.,  VI.  x.  22. 

*  9her'-ry-let,  *  cher-e-lette,  *.     [Eng. 

cherry  ;  dim.  suff.  -let.]    A  little  cherry. 

"  Two  smelling,  swelling,  bashful  chrreletti-i." 

Ilerrick  :  Appendix,  p.  434.    (Vaviti.) 

*  9her  schyng,  s.    [CHERISHING.] 
t  cher-set,  ».    [CHURCHESSET.] 

cheV-sI-ans,  cher-si'-tes,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
Xf'po-iw>9  (chersinos)  =  pertaining  to  land  tor- 
toises (Pliny)  :  x«'pcro«  (chersos)  =  dry  land,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ans  or  -ites.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  to  the  division  of  tha 
Chelonia  containing  the  Laud  Tortoises. 

cher'-so  nese,  s.  [Gr.  x'P<™">!<ro«  (cherso- 
nesos),  from  xe'po-oc  (chersos)  =  land,  and  >^o-os 
(nesos)  =  an  island  ;  Fr.  Chersonese.]  A  penin- 
sula ;  a  tract  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  but  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  nar- 
row neck  or  isthmus.  Examples,  the  Cimbrio 
Chersonese,  now  called  Jutland,  and  the  Taurie 
Chersonese,  now  the  Crimea. 

*  9-licr  syddc,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHERISHED.] 

"  Chrrtydde  (chrrytchyd,  cheriuhed).     Fotnu,  nutrir 
tut."—  Prompt.  Pare. 

*  9-hcr  syn,  v.t.    [CHERISH.] 

"Chertyn.    Foveo."—  Prompt.  Part. 

*  9her-synge,  s.    [CHERISHING.] 

"Chtriynae  (chertchyng  H.,  cheriuhingt  P.).    facto, 
nutricio.  —  Prompt.  Pan. 

9hert,  s.    [Ir.  ceirthe  =  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  name  often  applied  to  Hornstone 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  v/olf ,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    w.  ca  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw« 
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and  to  any  impure  flinty  rock,  including  the 
jaspers.    (Dana.) 

•cher-te,  *chier-te,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cheru.] 
[CHARITY.]  Good- will,  love,  kind-feeling. 

"  Y  had  a  gret  cherte  toward  mankinde."— Chaucer  • 
O.  T.,  11.193. 

cher'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  chert;  -y.]  Like  chert; 
flinty. 

$her  -ub,  s.  [Heb.  yry  (Jcerub),  D'2il?, 
or  O'^Tp  (kerubim).  It  is  sometimes  written 
in  the  plural,  improperly,  cherubims.]  A 
celestial  spirit  which,  in  the  hierarchy, 
is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  seraphim. 
All  the  several  descriptions  which  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  of  cherubim  differ  from  one 
another,  as  they  are  described  in  the  shapes 
of  men,  eagles,  oxen,  lions,  and  in  a  composi- 
tion of  all  these  figures  put  together.  The 
hieroglyphical  representations  in  the  embroi- 
dery upon  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  were 
called  by  Moses  (Exod.  xxvi.  1)  cherubim  of 
canning  work.  (Calmet.) 

"  I  have  heard  it  said. 

The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub— since  he  loves  not," 
Byron :  Cain,  i.  1. 

cherub-guarded,  a.  Guarded  by  cheru- 
bim. 

"The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  .  .  ." 

Byron .-  Coin,  il.  Z 

$her-u'-bic,  *  gher-u  -bick,  *  gher-u'- 
bic-al,  a.  [Eng.  cherub ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  cherubs  ;  angelic. 

Cherubic  hymn : 

Eccles. :  A  hymn  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  liturgy  of  Constantinople  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  commencing 
"  We  who  mystically  represent  the  cherubim," 
and  followed  by  Alleluia,  repeated  three 
times.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
ter  sanctus  or  trisagion  (q.v.)  in  the  Roman 
Mass,  and  in  the  Anglican  office  for  Holy 
Communion. 

cher  -u-blm,  s.  il.    [CHERUB.] 

*  gher-n  bun   Ic,  o.    [Eng.  cherubim ;  -tcj 

Cherubic,  angelic.    (Wolcott.) 

*  cheV-U-bin,  a-  &  s.    [CHERUB.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cherubic,  angelic. 

"  Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword, 
For  all  her  cherubin  look." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  IT.  3. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  A  cherub. 

"  Whose  face  is  paradise,  bat  fenc'd  from  sin  ; 
For  God  in  either  eye  has  plac'd  a  cherubin." 

Dryden :  To  the  Ducheu  of  Ormond. 

^  To  be  in  the  cherubins :  To  be  in  the 
clouds,  to  have  no  reality. 

"  Soch  quid  iflcall  trifles,  that  were  al  in  the  cheru- 
btou."—  Udal:  Apoph.  of  Xratmui,  p.  139.  (Dana.) 

•cher'-tip,  ».    [CHIRP,  CHIREUP.] 

*  gher'-up,  v.t.  &  i.    [CHIRP,  CHIRRUP.] 

*  cher'-v&ll,  ».    [A  corruption  of  Fr.  chevre- 
feuille  ;  Lat.  caprifolium,  from  capra  =  a  goat, 
&nii  folium  =  a  leaf.] 

Dot. :  A  plant,  Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

"Caprifoliam  ...  is  chervell  or  gootes  leaves." — 
Orete  IlerbaU.  (Britt.  i  Holland.) 

Cher-Til,  s.  [A.S.  cerjitte,  ccerfiUe,  cyrfJ.lt; 
O.  H.Ger.  kervela,kervila;  M.  H.  Ger.  kervele ; 
Ger.  kerbel ;  Fr.  cerfeuil;  Sp.  cerafolio ;  Ital. 
cerfoglio ;  Dut.  kervel,  all  from  Lat.  cerefolium, 
chcerephyllum,  from  Gr.  xaipe'</>uAA.oi'  (chaire- 
phullon):  \aifxa  (chairo)  =  to  rejoice,  and 
<^v\Aov  (phidlon)  =  a  leaf :  so  named  from  the 
agreeable  odour  of  the  leaves.]  [CILKROPHYL- 
LUH.] 

Sot. :  A  garden  potherb,  Chcerophyllum 
tativum,  called  also  Anthriscus  Cerefolium. 
IANTHRISCUS.]  C.  temulum  or  temulentum  is 
British.  It  is  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  the 
nodes  purple-spotted,  the  leaves  doubly  pin- 
nate. Common  in  Britain  ;  very  rare  in  Ire- 
land. It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Cow-weed  Chervil :  [COW-WEED]. 

Great  Chervil :  Myrrhis  odorata. 

Hemlock  Chervil:  Torilis  Anthriscus,  so 
called  from  the  stem  being  spotted  like  hem- 
lock. 

Mock  Chervil:  (1)  Anthriscus  sylvestris 
{Turner),  (2)  Scandix  Pecten  (Gerarde). 

Needle  Chervil :  Scandix  Pecten. 

Parsnip  Chervil :  Chcerophyllum  bulbosum  or 
Anthriscus  bulbosus. 


Bough  Chervil :  Torilis  Anthriscus. 
Sweet  Chervil :  Myrrhis  odorata. 
Wild  Chervil :  (1)  Scandix  pecten  (Lyte),  (2) 
Anthriscus  sylvestris  (Britt.  <S  Holland.) 

*cher-vyn,  *cher-wyn,  •  cher  uen,  v.i. 
[CHAR  (3),  v.,  CHER.]  To  twist  or  turn. 

"  Cherteun  or  tetyn  (chervyn  or  fretyu.    H.  cheruen 
or  freten,  P.).     Toryum.    Cath."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  cher-vynge,  s.    [CHERVYN.]    A  twisting  or 

turning. 

"  Chervynge,  or  fretynge  in  ye  wombe.    Torcio."— 
Prompt.  Part. 

*  cher-y-schyd,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [CHERISHED.] 

*  gher-y-tre,  s.    [CHERRY-TREE.] 

"  A  clierytre :  ceratut." 

Cathol.  AngHemm. 

*ghe  sa-byl,  *  ghes-a-bylle,  ».  [CHA- 
SUBLE. ] 

*  ghes-boke,  *.    [CHASBOL,  CHESEBOL.] 

*  ghese,  s.    [CHEESE.] 

"Chete.    Cateut."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  ghese,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CHOOSE.] 

*  ghcsc  -bol,  *  ches  bole,  *  ghesse-bolle, 

*  ghese-bolle,  ches-bow,  s.  [CHASBOL.] 
The  red  poppy  (Papaver  Rhceas).  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

"  Chetebotte.    Papaver,  tadia.*— Prompt.  Parr. 

ghes-i-Me,  s.    [CHASUBLE.] 
*ghes-il,  s.    [CHASULE.] 

*  ghes-ill,  *  ghes-ylle,  s.    [CHISEL  (2),  s.] 

ches' -lip,  *.  [A.S.  cyslybb,  cyslyb,  from  cyse 
=  cheese,  and  lybb  =  a  drug,  poison.  Cf. 
Ger.  kaseluppe.] 

*  1.  Rennet. 

*  2,  A.  rennet  bag. 

*  3.  Some  species  of  Oniscus,  probably  the 
common  wood-louse  (0.  armadillo). 

*  ghes' -nut,  s.    [CHESTNUT.] 

ghess  (1),  *  ghes,  *  ghesse,  s.  &  a.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  checks,  from  0.  Fr.  escliecs,  eschacs  = 


chess,  pi.  of  eschec,  eschac  =  check,  lit.  =  a 
king ;  ItaL  scacco ;  Sp.  jaque,  xaque ;  Port. 
xaque;  Ger.  schach;  Icel.sh.dk;  Dan.  skak; 


Sw.  schack ;  Dut.  schaak.  (Skeat.)]    [CHECK,  *.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  game  described  in  II. 

"  He  deth  manye  kueades  ate  ches  other  ate  tables." 
—Ayenbite,  p.  52. 

*  2.  A  chess-board. 

"His  tables,  his  ches  he  bare."— Trittram,  il.  10. 

3.  The  quarter  or  any  smaller  division  of  an 
apple,  pear,  &c.,  cut  regularly  into  pieces ; 
the  chess  or  lith  of  an  orange. 

II.  Tech. :  The  game  of  chess  is  of  very  great 
antiquity.    It  was  probably  invented  in  China 
or  India,  certainly  in  the  East.     In  India  it  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  known  as  chatu- 
ranga,  i.e.,  the  four  angas,  or  members  of  an 
army,  viz.  :  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  and 
foot  soldiers.    This  was  by  the  Persians  cor- 
rupted into  chatrang,  and  by  the  Arabs  into 
shatrang.    By  them  it  was  introduced  into 
Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  and  from  thence 
it  found  its  way  into  France,  and  was  known 
in    England    before    the    Nonnan    conquest. 
From  the  Arabic  shatrang  came  the  still  fur- 
ther corrupted  forms  scacchi,  echecs,  and  chess. 
In  the  modern  European  arrangement  the  idea 
of  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  and  foot  soldiers 
has  been  abandoned,  and,  in  their  places,  have 
been  substituted  a  king,  queen,  knights,  bish- 
ops, castles  or  rooks,  and  pawns,  forming  six 
distinct  classes  of  pieces.    [See  these  words.] 
The  name  rook  is  the  Hindu  rat'h  =  an  armed 
chariot ;  Pers.  rokh :  the  pawns  are  the  foot- 
soldiers,   Hindu  peon  =•  an  attendant.     The 
game  is  played  on  a  board  divided  into  sixty- 
four    squares,     coloured    alternately    black 
and  white.     Each  player  has  sixteen  pieces, 
viz.,    a   king,    a   queen,    two   bishops,    two 
knights,    two   castles   or   rooks,    and   eight 
pawns.    The  manner  of  moving  each  piece  is 
regulated  by  rule,  and  the  object  of   each 
player  is  to  checkmate  the  other.     [CHECK- 
MATE.] 

B.  Ax  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

^T  Obvious  compounds :  Chess-game  (Carlyle), 
chess-player,  chess-table,  chess-tournament. 


chess-board,  s.  The'  board  or  table  on 
which  chess  is  played.  (For  description  sea 
CHESS,  A.  II.) 

chess-man,  •  chest-man,  s.    One  of 

the  "men"  or  pieces  used  _ 
in  the  game  of  chess. 

chess  player,  s.   One 

who  plays  chess,  esp.  one 
who  plays  it  well  or 
habitually. 

chess-rook,  *. 

1.  Chess  :  A  rook  or  castle 
(see  these  words). 

2.  Her.  :   A   bearing  in     CHESS-ROOK. 
coats  of  arms.  f 

chess  (2),  s.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf.  CHEAT 
(3),  5.] 

Hot.  :  A  name  given  in  the  United  States  to 
a  kind  of  grass,  Bromus  secalinus,  which  grows 
amongst  wheat,  and  is  often  erroneously  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  degenerate  wheat.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  oats,  and  if  ground 
up  with  wheat  and  used  for  food  is  said  to 
produce  narcotic  effects.  It  is  also  called 
Cheat  (Webster.) 

chess-apple,  a. 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Pyrui  Aria. 

Chess  (3),  «.    [Fr.  chassis.] 

1.  The  frame  of  wood  for  a  window  ;  a  sash 
(Scotch.) 

2.  A  flooring  board  of  a  military  bridge. 
The  chesses  lie  upon  the  balks,  which  an 
longitudinal  timbers  resting  upon  the  bateaux 
or  pontons.     (Knight.) 

chess-tree,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  piece  of  oak  fastened  on  the  top- 
side of  the  vessel,  for  securing  the  main-tack 
to,  or  hauling  home  the  clue  of  the  main-sail. 

ghes'-sart,  ghes  -seL  s.  [Eng.  cheese,  and 
suff.  -art,  -el.}  The  perforated  wooden  mould 
or  vat  in  which  cheese  is  pressed. 

ches'-ses,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  plant,  tbs 
peony  (Poxnia  officinalis). 

ches  -sex,  s.    [Fr.  chassis.} 

Mil.  :  The  boards  used  for  the  flooring  of  a 
temporary  military  bridge.  [CHESS  (3),  s.  2.] 

ghess  -ford,  cheese-ford,  s.  [Apparently 
a  corruption  of  cheese-fat  (q.v.)  or  of  cheese- 
form.]  A  cheese-mould.  (Scotch.) 

*ghess'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  chess;  -er.]  A  chess- 
player. 

"  Tender's  my  game,  which,  like  a  politic  cheuner, 
I  must  not  seeme  to  see." 

iliddl.  :  Game  at  Chen,  i«. 

*  ches'-SOtn,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  chessil  ;  A.S.  ceoseL} 

[CHISEL  (2),  ».]     Mellow,  friable  earth. 

"The  tender  cheuom  and  mellow  earth  is  the  belt 
being  mere  mould,  between  the  two  extremes  of  clay 
and  sand  .  .  ."—  Bacon  :  .Vat.  Hitt. 

*  ches-soun,  v.t.   [From  Norm.  Fr.  achesouner 
=  to  accuse.]    To  subject  to  blame,  to  accuse. 

"  He  is  sa  ful  of  justice,  richt  aud  ressoun, 
I  lufe  him  not  m  ocht  that  will  me  cheuoun." 
Priestt  of  Peblit:  Pink.  S.  P.  Kepr.,  L  M. 

*  ches-soun,  *  ches-owne,  s.  [From  Norm. 

Fr.  acheson,  achaysson  =  accusation,  reason, 
occasion,  cause,  hurt.  (Kelham.)~\  Blame, 
accusation,  exception. 

"  If  that  ye  think  richt,  or  yit  ressoun, 
To  that  I  can,  nor  na  man,  have  cheuoun." 

Prietti  of  Peolit:  S.  P.  Kepr.,  i.  1. 

5hes'-sy,  s.  &  a.  [The  name  of  a  village  near 
Lyons.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  (See  the  etymology). 

B.  -4s  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  produced  at 
Chessy. 

Chessy-copper,  s. 

Jfin.  :  The  same  as  AZURITE  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  splendid  crystallisations  at  Chessy, 
whence  it  is  also  called  Chessylite. 

Ches'-sy-lite,  s.    [Chessy,  and  suff  -lite  (Mi».) 

* 


M  in.  :  The  same  as  CHESSY-COPPER  (q.v.X 

chest  (1),  *  cheste  (1),  *  ghiste,  *  klste, 
*gMst,  *kist,  *  kyst,  s.  &  a.  [A.8. 
cyste;  Sw.  kista;  Dan.  kiste,  from  Lat  cista; 
Gr.  KI'OTT)  (kistf)  =  a  box,  a  chest.] 


boll,  b6y :  po~Ht.  ]6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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chest — chevalrio 


A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  A  large  box  of  wood  or  other  material. 

*  2.  A  coffin. 

"  He  is  now  deed  an  nayled  In  hli  chat." 

Chaucer:  C.  T,  7.90S. 

*  3.  Tlie  ark. 

"  Hati  thou  [noe]  closed  thy  kyit  with  clay  alle  aboate  ?  * 
far.  Eng.  AllU.  Poemt;  Cleanneu.  846. 

•4.  A  receptacle  of  any  kind,  such  as  a 
basket 

"Minerva  nurs'd  him.  and  the  infant  laid. 
Within  a  chat  of  twining  osiers  made." 

Aildaon  :  The  Story  o/  Caronit. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  The  thorax,  the  part  of  the  body 
enclosed  by  the  ribs  and  breast-bone. 

2.  Comm. :  The  quantity  of  any  commodity 
contained  in  a  case. 

3.  A  box  or  receptacle  for  money,  the  public 
treasury. 

"And  all  the  princes  and  all  the  people  rejoiced, 
and  brought  in,  ami  cast  into  the  chett,  until  they  had 
made  an  end."— 2  Chron.  xxiv.  IJ. 
^  Chest-of-drawers : 

Furniture:  A  movable  wooden  frame  con- 
taining drawers. 

*  Chest  of  viols  : 

Music :  A  concert  or  set  of  viols  formerly 
in  use.  A  chest  of  viols,  with  a  harpsichord 
or  organ,  with  an  occasional  hautboy  or  flageo- 
let, formed  an  ordinary  orchestra  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

Chest-bellows,  s.    The  piston  bellows. 

chest  foundering,  «. 

Farriery:  A  disease  in  horses.  It  comes 
near  to  a  pleurisy,  or  peripneumony,  in  a 
human  body.  (Farrier's  Dictionary.) 

chest-lock,  s.  A  mortise-lock,  inserted 
vertically  into  the  body  of  a  chest  or  box,  the 
plate,  which  frequently  has  two  staples,  being 
let  into  the  under  sides  of  the  lid.  The  bolt 
has  a  horizontal  movement. 

chest  protector,  s.  A  covering  for  the 
chest,  made  of  chamois,  flannel,  hare-skin,  or 
other  material,  and  worn  by  persons  affected 
with  pulmonary  complaints. 

chest  rope,  s. 

Xnut. :  A  long  boat-rope  or  warp. 

chest-saw,  s.  A  species  of  hand-saw 
without  a  back. 

chest-trap,  s.  Boxes  or  traps  for  catch- 
ing polecats  or  other  vermin. 

*  Chest  -  worm,    s.       Perhaps   Angina 
pectoris. 

"...  gnawing*  of  cheit~>i>armt."—Ward :  Sermont, 
PL  ML  (Daviet.) 

chest  (2),  *  cheste  (2),  *  cheast,  s.    [A.3. 

ceast.]    A  quarrelling,  a  dispute. 


•  chest,  v.t.    [CHEST  (l),  «.] 

1.  To  deposit   in   a  chest  or  box  of  any 
kind. 

2.  To  put  into  a  coffin. 

"He  [Joseph)  dleth  and  is  cheeted."—  Gtn.  L  M, 
heading. 

CheY-ted,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [CHEST  (1),  ».] 

1.  As  pa.  par.  :   Placed  or  deposited  in  a 
chest. 

2.  As  adj.  :  Having  a  chest  •  used  only  in 
such    compounds    as   braid-chested,    narrow- 
chested. 

"...  bis  father  was  a  very  proper  man,  broad- 
•houldered  and  cheitnl,  .  .  ."—Fuller:  WortUct, 
SutlamUhire. 

•  ehes  -  teinc,  *  ches  -  teyne,  s.     [CHEST- 
NUT.] 

"  Under  a  cheiteyn  tre.  " 

Ly  beaut  DiK.,  1,1*1. 


Che'st' 


'-er  (1),   s.     [Lai   castra  =  a   camp.] 
[CASTOR.] 

1.  As  an   independent   word  :     The   name 
given  to  a  circular  fortification  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland. 

"There  are  several  circular  fortifications,  called 
ehateri,  which  bear  evident  mark*  of  irreat  antiquity. 
—They  are  all  similar  to  each  other,  and  much  about 
the  same  "ize  ;  IM-IIIK  nearly  4<>  or  so  yards  diameter."— 
XUtytH  :  StM.  Matte.  Ace.,  xviil.  »i 

2.  As  a  suffix  :  It  is  found  forming  part  of  the 
names  of  several  towns  in  England,  as  Man- 
chester, Towcester,  &c.,  and  points  to  the  fact 


of  these  places  having  been  the  sites  of  Roman 
encampments. 

*  chest'-er  (2),  ».    [Eng.  chest,  v.;  -«r.]    An 
embalmer  of  a  dead  body. 


9hes  -ter-neld,  s.  [Named  after  Lord  Ches- 
terfield.] A  sort  of  loose  overcoat. 

ches  -ter-lite,  s.  [From  Chester  Co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  occurs;  suff.  -lite  (A/in.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Orthoclase,  occurring  in 
white  crystals,  smooth,  but  feebly  lustrous, 
implanted  on  dolomite.  Sp.gr.,  2  531.  (Duma.) 

* 9hest'-Ing,  s.  [CHEST,  v.  &  s.]  The  act  or 
process  of  filling  dead  bodies  witli  spices  in 
order  to  preserve  them  :  embalming. 

".  .  .  the  leading  and  cheitiny  was  preparing,  not 
lacking  any  thing  .  .  ."—Sirype :  Jlemoiri,  Hen.  Ylll., 
:in.  1535. 

*  chest  man,  s.    [CHESSMAN.] 

"  Chettmen  or  tablemen.     Truant."— Hnloet. 

chest  nut  (st  as  s),  *9hes  nut,  'chest- 
en,  •  ehesteine,  *  chcstayn,  *  ches- 
tayne,  *  chastein,  *  chestan,  *  ches 
tain,  *  chas  teyn,  *  castany,  *  kes 
teyn,  s.  &  a.  [Properly  two  words,  See  1. 
O.  Fr.  chasteigne,  castenge ;  Sp.  castana ;  Port. 
castanha;  Ital.  castagna  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kestinna, 
kestina ;  M.  H.  Ger.  kestene,  chestinne ;  Fr. 
chdtaigne,  from  Lat.  castanea ;  Gr.  no.a~ta.vov 
(kastanon)  =  a  chestnut,  from  Ka.ina.va.  (kas- 
tana),  a  city  in  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
tree  grew  in  abundance,  and  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Of  the  forms  chesten,  ehesteine,  &c. : 
A  chestnut  tree. 

"Grete  forestes  of  chetteynes.*— ifaundeville,  p.  S07. 

•  2.  As  a  compound :   The  fruit  of  1.      [II. 
2.] 

3.  Of  all  forms:  The  same  as  II. 

4.  A  colour :  a  deep,  reddish-brown  colour. 

"...  your  i-hrxtiiiit  was  ever  the  only  colour.  "- 
Shaketp.  At  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

5.  Of  the  form  chestnut  only :  A  horse  of  a 
chestnut  colour. 

H.  Botany: 

1.  The  common  name  for  Castanea.    [CAS- 
TANEA, CHESTNDT-TREE.] 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Chestnut-tree.    Those  of 
the  Spanish  and  American  chestnuts,  and  of 
the  Dwarf  chestnut,  or  Chinquapin,  are  edible. 

"Of  thj  trouth  the  chettain  tres  bryng  forth  the 
•oft  swete  rhrttnut  out  of  the  sharp  prickyug and  hard 
huske."— Qolden  Bake,  c.  9. 

IT  Earth  chesnut:  Bunium  JUmiosum. 

Slang:  The  word  Chestnut  is  used  in  the 
United  States  to  indicate  a  stale  witticism  or 
anecdote. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  a  deep  and  rich  reddish- 
brown  colour. 

chestnut  brown,  a.  Brown,  with  the 
peculiar  red  tint  of  the  chestnut. 

chestnut  oak,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Quercus  castanea. 

2.  The  timber  of  the  sessile-fruited  English 
oak,  Quercus  sessilijlora. 

chestnut-tree,  s. 

1.  Castanea  resect.    The  woed  of  this,  the 
Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnut;  is  sometimes  used 
in  house  carpentry. 

2.  jEsculits  hipjMcastanum,  the  Horse-chest- 
nut, furnishes  a  white  wood,  much  used  in 
Tuubridge-ware  and  for  brush-backs.      The 
inner  bark,  when  infused  in  boiling  water, 
produces  a  yellow  fluid,  which  possesses  the 
remarkable  power  of  fluorescence,  that  is,  it 
throws  back  from  its  first  surface  a  set  of  rays 
of  high  refrangibility,  and  of  a  blue  colour, 
while  the  ordinary  rays  are  duly  transmitted. 
(Ure.)    [FLUORESCENCE.]    [CASTANEA.] 

ches'  ton,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  chesten  =  a  chestnut, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  chestnut.] 
A  species  of  plum. 

*  9hes'-well,  *.    [Mid.  Eng.  ches  =  cheese,  and 
well.]    A  cheese -vat. 

If  He  is  gone  out  of  the  cheswell  that  he  was 
made  in  :  A  reflection  upon  persons  who  perk 
above  their  birth  and  station.  (Kelly,  p.  141.) 


*  9hes'-y-bil,  *.    [CHASUBLE.] 
che'-tah,  s.    [CHEETAH.] 

9het  -tik,  *  tjet  -tek,  *.    [Javanese.] 

1.  The  poison  from  the  tree  described  under 
No.  2. 

2.  A  tree,  Strychnos  Tieute,  the  Upas  Tieuto. 
Its  poison  is  more  virulent  than  that  of  the 
genuine  Upas,  Antiaris  toxicaria,  with  which 
it  must  not  be  confounded.    The  Javanese  use 
the  Tieute  to  poison  their  arrows. 

chet-wert,  «.    [RUSSIAN.] 

Comm. :  A  measure  of  grain,  equal  to  0721ft 
of  an  imperial  quarter,  or  nearly  six  Winches- 
ter bushels. 

*  cheV-a-chie,  s.    [O.  Fr.  chevachie,  cheinu- 
chee,  chevauklde,  from  chevaucher,  chevachier, 
chevalchier  =.  to  ride  ;  cheval  =  a  horse  ;  Low 
Lat.  chewlchia.]     An  expedition  on    horse- 
back. 

41  He  had  been  sometime  In  chevachif, 
In  Flauudrea,  in  Artois.  and  in  Picardle." 

Chaucer  :  V.T.,  Prei  65. 

*  9hev'-age,  s.    [CHIEFAQE.] 

"  Chevage  is  a  summe  of  money  paid  by  villein*  to> 
their  lords  in  acknowledgement  of  tf.eir  s)a\eri» 
...  It  seemeth  also  to  be  used  for  a  sum  me  uf  in.  uey 
given  by  one  inau  to  another  of  power  &  might  fur  l.i» 
avowim'nt,  inaintenanre.  mid  protection,  as  to  tl.eir 
head  or  leader :  Master  Lambert  writeth  it  CMrage 
or  rather  Chief eage."— £«»  Terma  ae  la  Ley. 

*  9hev-aille,  s.    [CAVALRY,  CHIVALRY.] 

"  Ne  to  chmaUle  ne  to  cherles."— Ayenbite,  p.  87. 

Che-val'(;^.  chcvaux;  pron.  shc-vo),  ». 
[Fr.  cheval  =  a  horse.]  [CAVALRY,  CAVAU- 
CADE.]  Properly  a  horse;  hence,  a  frame  or 
framework  of  any  kind. 

cheval  defrisc  (generally  in  the  ]>hiral. 
chevaux-de-frise),  s.  [Fr.  cheval  =  a  horse; 
/rise  =  Fiiesic.]  A  bar  traversed  by  rows  ot 


CHEVAL-DE-FRlSt,. 


pointed  stakes,  and  used  to  barricade  an  ap> 
proach  or  close  a  breach.  Called  a  Friesland 
horse  because  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Gronin- 
gen,  in  that  province,  in  1658. 

cheval-glass,  s.  A  looking-glass  of  such 
size  and  so  mounted  as  to  exhibit  the  full 
figure. 

"Superb  dresses  hanging  on  the  cheva! -gluua."— 
Dickent :  Xichola*  KicUeby,  ch.  10. 

*  cheval  trap,  s. 

Mil. :  The  same  as  CALTROP  (q.v.). 

chc  vale  ment,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  A  sort  of  prop  made  of  one  or  two 
pieces  of  timber,  with  a  head  laid  Imttress- 
fashion  on  a  rest.  It  serves  to  support  jambs, 
4c. 

*  che  val  er,  v.    [Fr.]    In  the  manege,  ap- 
plied to  a  horse  when,  in  passing  upon  a  trot 
or  walk,  his  off  fore-leg  crosses  the  near  fore- 
leg every  second  motion. 

cheV-a-lSt,  *.    [Fr.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  temporary  or  movable  bridge. 

"  Chmalets,  boats.  Spanish  and  English  pontoons. "« 
Wellington  :  Deipatch,  vii.  414. 

2.  Music :  The  bridge  of  a  stringed  instru- 
ment.   (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

cheV-a-lie'r,  *  chev-a  lore.  *.    [Fr.,  from 
cheval'=  a  horse.]    [CAVALIER.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  Literally : 

(1)  A  knight,  a  mounted  warrior. 

(2)  A  member  of  certain  orders  of  knight- 
hood. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  noble,  gallant  man. 

II.  Her. :  A  horseman  armed  at  all  points. 
IT  The  Chevalier  was  a  name  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  younger  Pretender. 

f  Chevalier  ffindustrie :  One  who  lives  on 
his  wits. 

*  9heV-al-iic,  s.    [CHIVALRIC.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wfca.  spn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  oa  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


ohevalrous— chewed 
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•  cheV-al-rotis,  a.    [CHIVALROUS.] 

fhe-vas'-ter,   chS-ves'-tre,  s.      [Fr.  che- 
vetrc;  O.  Fr.  chevestre  =  a  bandage.] 
Surg. :  A  double  roller  applied  to  the  head. 

•  che-vaun'9e,  s.    [O.  Fr.  chev once,  from  Low 
Lat.  chevancia.]    [ACHIEVANCE.]    An  achieve- 
ment 

"  Full  ofte  make  a  great  chtvaunce." 

liomr:  C.A.,11.  273. 

•  chive,  *  jleeve,  v.i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  chevir, 
from  chef  =  the  head.]  [ACHIEVE.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  succeed,  to  fare. 


2.  To  happen,  to  occur,  to  come  to  pass. 

"Fur  no  chaunce  that  may  cheat,  chauiige  your 
Wille."-/)ertr.  of  Troy,  708. 

3.  To  attain,  to  succeed  in  reaching  or  at- 
taining to. 

"Then  Achilles  cheuyt  to  land."— Datr.  of  Trot,  &.»?» 

4.  To  attach  oneself,  to  join. 

"  Crete  was  that  linage  and  mauy  to  them  cheued." 
—Sob.  of  Brimne,  p.  323. 
B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  happen  to,  to  befall. 

"  Of  chivalry  and  chaunce  that  chtuyt  hym  before.'' 
—Datr.  of  Troy,  517. 

2.  To  achieve. 

"  I  cheve,  I  bring  to  an  ende."— Paltffmve. 

3.  To  reach,  to  attain  to. 

"  The  cliayerea-bowTine  cheuede  they  nener."— Iforte 
Arthare,  3,329. 

chev  -en,  *  ^hev-ln,  *  9heu-yn,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

chevesne,  chevanne,  from  chef=&  head;   Lat. 
capnt.     So  named  from  the  size  of  its  head.] 
•  A  chub. 

"  The  fishes  of  this  lake  were  trouts,  pikes,  cherint, 
and  tenches."— Sir  T.  Browne:  Traett,  p.  99. 

•  ehev-en-ten,  s.    [CHIEFTAIN.] 

"And  if  so  falle,  a  cheventen  be  take." 

Chaucer:  The  Knightet  Tale,  2,557. 

•  chev-er,  *  chev-ir,  v.    [SHIVER.] 

•chev'-er-el,  *cheV-er-il,  *.  &.  a.    [O. 

Fr.    chevrel,  chevral ;    Fr.   chevreau  =  a   kid, 
dimin.  of  chevre;  Lat  copra  =  a  goat.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  species  of  fine  soft  leather,  made 
of  kidskin. 

2.  Fig. :  A  soft,  yielding  nature  or  disposi- 
tion. 

"O,  here 's  a  wit  of  chevfrU,  that  stretches  from  an 
Inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  "  Shakeip.  :  Romeo  t 
Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Made  of  kidskin. 

2.  Fig. :  Yielding,  pliant. 

"  A  sentence  is  but  a  cheverit  glove  to  a  good  wit : 
bow  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! " 
—ShaJcetp.  :  Twelfth  Sight,  ill.  1. 

•  CheV-er-il-lize,  v.t.    [Eng.  chevsril,   and 
sufT.  -ize.  ]     To  make  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
kidskin. 

"I  appeal  nnto  your  own,  though  never  so  much 
cketerillized,  consciences,  my  good  calumniators  .  .  ." 
Jlountaga :  A  pp.  to  Cat.,  p.  23. 

•JheV-er-on,  s.    [CHEVRON.] 

•  chev-er-one,  s.    [CHAMPION.  ] 

•  Chev'-e-saile,  *.     [O.  Fr.  chevecaiUe,  chevt- 
gaille.    Cf.  Prov.  Fr.  cabeissa;  ItaL  cavezza; 
Bp.  &  Port  cabeza.]    A  necklace. 

"  Aboute  hir  nekke  of  gentyl  entayle 
Was  suete  the  riche  chmetaile." 

The  Jlomaunt  of  the  Rout. 

•chev-es-aun9e,  *.    [CHEVISANCE.] 

•  che-vese,  *  chlv-ese,  ».    [A.S.  cefes,  cefese, 
cifese;  O.  H.  Ger.  chebisa,  chebis ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kebese,  kebes.]    A  concubine,  a  mistress. 

"  Heo  wes  a  cheuete."—Layamon,  L  17. 

•  Cheves-boren,  o.     [Mid.  Eng.  chevese  =  a 
concubine  and  boren,  =  born.]    Born  of  a  con- 
cubine, illegitimate. 

*>he-vet,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  caput.] 

Arch. :  A  variety  of  the  apse,  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  French  Gothic  churches. 

"9hev-e-tain,  *  9hev-e-teyn,  s.    [CHIEF- 
TAIN.] 

"Cheueteyni  he  made  somme."—  Bob.  of  Olou.,  p.  213. 

•cheveys,  v.t.    [CHEVISE.] 


che-ville',  s.  [Fr.]  A  peg  for  a  violin,  guitar, 
lute,  &c.  (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

chev'-fls,  *.  pi.    [Fr.  chevilk.] 

Naut.  :  Small  pieces  of  timber  in  the  inside 
of  a  ship  to  which  the  ropes  called  sheets  or 
tacks  are  fastened. 

*  chev-in,  s.    [CHEVEN.] 

*  che  -ving,  *che'-wyng,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  $. 
[CHEVE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  rubst. :  Succeu,  fortune. 

chev'  i  ot.  i. 

1.  A  valuable  breed  of  sheep  from  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  between  England  and  Scotland. 

2.  A  loosely  woven  cloth  made  from  the  wool 
of  the  Cheviot  sheep  (see  1). 

*9hev-l-sanco,  *  9hev  -  i  -  saunce  (1), 

*  9hev  -  e  -  301190,     *  9hev-e  -  sau  119 e, 

*  9hev-  i  -  ssaun9C,   *  9he v-y  -  saunc e 
(Eng.),  *  9hew-y-san9e,  *chew-y-sans 

(Scotch),  s.    [O.  Fr.  chevisance,  chevissance,  from 
chevir  =  to  manage,  achieve.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  achievement,  a  deed. 

"Perdy,  not  so,"  (saide  shee) '  for  shameful  thing 
Yt  were  V  abandon  noble  chevisaunce.* 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  24. 

2.  A  plan,  a  project,  an  intent 

"  Chevesaunce.    Providential." — Prompt.  Parv* 

3.  A  bargain,  traffic ;   hence  profit,  gain, 
booty. 

" Escliannges  and  ehevyiauncei,  with  swich  chaflare 
I  dele."— La.iigla.nO.:  P.  Plowman,  2,969. 

IL  Law: 

1.  A  making  of  a  contract. 

2.  An   unlawful    agreement    or    contract 
(Bouvier.) 

Qhev'-i-saun9e  (2),  s.  [Corrupted  from  O. 
Fr.  cherisaunce  =  comfort,  heartsease.]  The 
wallflower,  Cheiranthut  cheiri. 

*  che-vise,  *  che-vese,  *  che-ves  shen, 

*  che-vys-tyn,  *  che-vysch-en,  *  che- 
veys  (Eng.),  *  che-wyss  (Scotch),  ».     [O. 
Fr.  chevir,  pr.  par.  chevissant.] 

1.  To  procure,  to  provide,  to  supply. 

"  Chevy ftyn  or  purveyn  (chtryichen  H.,  cheueuhen 
P.).    Prottidfo."— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  To  take  care  of,  to  save. 

"  Eschewes  to  some  castelle,  and  chevyieyovi  selfene." 
Uortt  Arthurs,  1,750. 

chev-re  tte,  *.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ordnance :  A  machine  for  raising  heavy 
guns  on  to  their  carriages. 

2.  A  thin  kind  of  leather,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gloves. 

cheV-r4n  (1),  chgV-er-dn,  *.  [Fr.  In  Sp. 
cabrion,  caviron,  from  Lat.  capriolus  =  a  sup- 
port of  timber.  ]  — . ^__^__^___ 

1.  Her.  :  A  bent  bar, 
rafter-shaped,  in  herald- 
ry.   A   chevron  is,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  third, 
and,  according  to  others, 
a  fifth  of  the   field.     A 
chevronel  is  half  a  chev- 
ron,   and     the    couple 
close  the  fourth  of  the 

shield.  CHEVUON. 

Tf  A  chevron  couped  is 

that  which  does  not  reach  the  sides  of  the 
escutcheon. 

A  chevron  in  chief  is  one  which  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  shield. 

2.  Mil. :   The  distinguishing  mark  on  the 
coat-sleeves  of  non-commissioned  officers. 


ARCH  WITH  CHEVRON  MOULDING. 

3.  Arch.  :  A  zigzag  moulding,  characteristic 
of  Norman  architecture. 

4.  A  frame  or  pattern,  chevron-shaped. 


"  The  masquers  were  placed  in  a  great  concave  shell, 
like  mother  of  pearl ;— the  top  thereof  was  stuck  with* 
a  cheeeron  of  lights,  .  .  ."— B.  Jonton :  Matquet  a* 
Court 

chevron  bones,  s.  pi.  Arched  bone* 
branching  from  the  vertebral  column. 

chevron-work,  «. 

Arch. :  Zigzag  moulding. 

cheV-ron  (2),  *.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  chevreau  ~ 
a  kid.]  A  glove. 

cheV  -  roned,  cheV-er-dned,  o.  [Eng. 
chevron;  -ed.]  worked  with  a  pattern  chev- 
ron-wise ;  having  zig-zag  ornaments. 

"  Their  bases  were  of  watchet  cloth  of  silver,  cA»- 
vrroned  all  over  with  lace."— i.  J onion  :  Jlovjuei  at 
Court. 

Chev'-ron-el,  ».  [Eng.  chevron,  and  dim, 
suff.  -el.] 

Her.  :  A  half  chevron,  a 
small  chevron. 

chev-ron-ne,    o.      [Fr., 

from  chevron.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  shield 
laid  out  in  several  parti- 
tions chevron-wise ;  chev- 
roned. 

chev-ro-tain',     *  chev-       CHEVRONEL. 
ro-tln,  s.     [O.  Fr.  chevrot 
=  a  little  goat,  roe ;  dimin.  of  chevre  =  goat  J 
Lat.  capra.] 
Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The   Napu,   Tragulus  Javanicu*. 
It  is  related  to  the  deer,  but  without  horns. 
It  is  a  native  of  Java.   Some  other  species  are* 
Indian. 

"  To  this  we  may  add  the  chevrotin  or  little  guinea. 
deer,  which  is  the  least  of  cloven-footed  quadrupeds.* 

—Goldrmith :  Uut.*^arth,  vol.  iiL,  cb.  2. 

2.  PI. :  A  name  for  the   ruminant  genna 
Tragulus  and  for  the  family  Tragulidse,  of 
which  it  is  the  type. 

chev-rdt'-er,  v.    [Fr.] 

Music:  To  skip,  quiver,  to  sing  with  uncer* 
tain  tone,  after  the  manner  of  goats.  Allot 
vibrato.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*  9hev-y-8annce,  s.    [CHEVISANCE.] 

9hew  (ew  as  u),  •  chcwen,  *9heowen» 
* 9hyewe, *  9hiewe,  v.t.  &i.  [A.S.  cedwan; 
O.  H.  Ger.  chiuwan,  chiwan;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kiuwen ;  Dut.  kaauwen.  It  is  essentially  the* 
same  word  as  CHAW  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Lit.:  To  masticate,  to  grind  with  the* 
teeth. 

"The  vales 

Descending  gently,  where  the  lowing  herd 
Chevt  verdurous  pasture."  A.  Phillif*. 

^  To  chew  the  cud : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  ruminate.    [Cro.] 

(2)  Fig. :  To  ruminate  mentally. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  I  shall  for  some  time  con- 
tinue to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection  upon  many  observm- 
tions  which  this  original  discharged."  —  Smollett  r 
Humphry  Clinker. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  ruminate,  to  meditate  on  in  the  heart. 
"  He  chews  revenge,  abjuring  hi*  offence." 

Prior. 
1 2.  To  digest  mentally. 

"  Some  booksare  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed. 
and  some  few  to  be  chemd  and  digested  :  that  is,  somo 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously  ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
with  attention."— Bacon. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  masticat3,  to  grind  with  the> 
teeth. 

" .  .  .  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chemd  witb 
a  tooth."— Shaketp. :  Henry  /»'.,  ii.  2. 

IL  Fig. :  To  ruminate  mentally,  to  meditata> 
(generally  with  on  or  upon  before  the  subject} 

"Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chev  upon  this." 

Shatetp.  :  Juliut  Catar.  i.  2. 

9hew  (ewasnX  «•  [CHEW,  r.]  That  which. 
is  chewed  in  the  mouth  ;  a  mouthful ;  a  small 
piece.  (Vulgar.) 

*Che-waJ,  a.    [SHEVKL.]    Distorted.    (Scotch.} 

"He  chowisme  his  chemil  mouth,  and  scheddis  my 
lippis."  Dunbar:  Jlaitland  Poenu,  p.  4k. 

»  chew-al-rons,  a.  [CHIVALROUS.]  *  chew- 
al-rou8-ly,(id».  [CHIVALROUSLY.]  *chew- 
al-ry,  s.  [CHIVALRY.] 

9hewed  (ew  as  u),  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CHEW,  «.) 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing, 
-dun,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.    sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  «r'""     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -tre,  &a  -  bel,  ter» 
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chewet— chickaree 


*chew'-e't  (ew  as  u),  *.  [From  chew,  and 
suff.  -««.]  [CHUET.]  A  kind  of  pi«  made  of 
various  articles  chopped  up  and  mixed 
together. 

"  A  kind  ot  dainty  chewt,  or  minced  pie."—  Florio  : 
ItaL  Diet,  in  a.  frilingotti. 

«hew  -ing.  *  chew-ynge  (ew  as  A),  pr. 
par.,  o.,  5*.  [CHEW,  ».] 

A  &  B.  .ds  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj.  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  mbst.  :  The  act  of  masticating  ;  mas- 
tication. 


"  By  chewing.  solid  aliment  Is  divided  into  small 
parts  ;  In  a  humau  body,  there  Is  no  other  instrument 
to  perform  this  action  but  the  teeth.  By  the  action  of 
fheving,  the  spittle  and  mucus  are  squeezed  from  the 

f  lands,  and  mixed  with  the  aliment;  which  action,  if 
t  be  long  continued,  will  turn  the  aliment  into  a  sort 
•of  chyle/1—  Arduthnot  :   On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Mmentt. 

chewing-ball,  ». 

Veterinary:  A  ball  composed  of  several 
sorts  of  drugs,  given  to  horses  to  restore  a 
lost  appetite. 

chewing  gum,  «.  A  masticatory  arti- 
ficially prepared  or  naturally  obtained  from 
resin,  much  used  in  this  country. 

«he'-wlnk,  «.  [From  the  note  of  the  bird.] 
The  ground-robin.  (American.) 

*  chew-ys,  *  ehew-yss,  v.    [CHEVISE.] 
*9hew-y-san9e,    *  9hew  -  y  -  sans,    s. 

[CHEV18ANCE.] 

^heyn'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Ch"eyne,  of  Cape  Riche.] 

Dot.  :  A  handsome-flowered  genus  of  the 
myrtle  family,  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
a  native  of  the  Swan  River  territory.  It  is  a 
shrub,  with  fine  heath-like  leaves  arranged  in 
four  rows,  and  bears  handsome  scarlet  flowers. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Chi  an,  a.  [Lat.  Chius  =  pertaining  to  Chios, 
an  island  in  the  J2gean  Sea.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Chios. 

chian  earth,  s.  A  dense,  compact  kind 
of  earth,  found  in  Chios,  and  used  anciently 
as  an  astringent  and  cosmetic. 

chian  turpentine,  s.  A  kind  of  tur- 
pentine imported  from  Chios,  produced  by 

the  I'istacia  terebinthus. 

chlar  a,'i.  [ItaL]  Clear,  distinct,  pure,  e.g., 
ehidra  voce,  clear  voice  ;  chiara  quarto.,  a  per- 
fect fourth.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

«hi  -  ar  -  a,  -  men'  -  to",  adv.  [ItaL]  Clearly, 
purely,  distinctly.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

chi  ar  uz  za  (ez  as  etz),  con,  phrase. 
[Ital.]  With  brightness,  clearness.  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

f  Chl-ar-os-cur'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  chiarooscur(o)  ; 
-ist.]  One  noted  for  his  skill  in  drawing  in 
chiarooscuro. 

"  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  chiarotcuriits." 
—lluikiii  :  Mod.  Painlen,  vol.  lv.,  pt  v.,  ch.  3,  J  20. 

»6hi-ar-d-6«-cu'-rd,  chi-ar-oV-cu'-rd,  *. 

[Ital.  chiaro  =  light,  oscaro  =  dark.]    [CLAIR- 
OBSCURE,  CLARE-OBSCURE.] 

1.  Fine  Arts: 

(1)  The    distribution    of    the   lighter   and 
barker  shades  in  a  painting  or  engraving. 

"  In  another  part  of  his  book  he  awards  to  Germany 
the  honour  of  having  first  practised  the  art  of  en- 
graving in  chiaro-Kiiro.'—Ottley:  llitt.  of  Engrnv., 

ch.  i. 

(2)  A  drawing  made  in  two  colours,  black 
and  white. 

2.  Printing  :  A  system  of  printing  by  suc- 
cessive blocks  of  wood  which  carry  respect- 
ively the  outlines,  lighter  and  darker  shades, 
&c.    It  was  practised  in  Germany  and  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

«hi  as-ma,  s.  [Gr.  xi'ao^a  (chiaama)  =  the 
mark  of  a  x  (chi)  or  cross.  ] 

Anat.  :  An  intersection,  esp.  the  central 
body  of  nervous  matter  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion and  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  in 
nearly  all  vertebrates. 

".  .  .  for  these  reasons  the  physiology  of  the  chiaima 
is  invested  with  uncommon  interest."—  A.  Mayne: 
Tudd'i  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  I'hyiiul.  ;  Optic  Kene. 


,  s.  [Gr.  \uurr6s  (chiastog)-= 
crossed,  marked  with  the  letter  x  (ch),  from 
via£u,  (chiazo)  =  to  cross,  and  sun",  -lite  (Min.) 
(q-v.).J 


Min.  :  A  variety  of  Andalusite  (q.v.). 

chi-as'-tre,  i.  [Gr.  \<.d£o>  (chiazo)  =  to  mark 
with  a  x  (cfti)  or  cross.] 

Surg.  :  A  bandage  for  the  temporal  artery 
shaped  like  the  letter  x- 

*  chiaus,  chiaous,  s.  &  v.    [CHOUSE.] 

Chi-az-6-sper  -miim,  s.  [Gr.  x"'£<»  (chiazo) 
=to  mark  with  a  x  or  cross  ;  tmVpjjux  (sperma) 
=  ;i  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  consisting  of  a  single  annual 
plant  from  temperate  Asia,  forming  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  orders  Papaveracese  and 
Fumariacese.  The  seeds  are  somewhat  four- 
sidcit,  each  side  being  marked  with  a  cross- 
shaped  elevation. 

*onlb'-bal,  *  ohlb'-boX  *•  [Fr.  cibouk; 
Port,  cebola;  Sp.  cebolla;  Ital.  cipolla,  from 
Low  Lat.  cepula,  cepola,  dim.  of  Lat.  cepa, 
ccepe  =  an  onion.]  A  small  kind  of  onion,  a 
chive. 

"  Ye  eating  rascals, 

Whose  gods  are  beef  and  brewis,  whose  brave  angers 
Do  execution  upon  these,  and  chibbalt." 

lleaum.  and  t'letch.  :  Bonduea. 

chi'-bou,  s.  &  a.    [Contracted  from  cachibou 
^q-v.).] 

Chibou  resin  :  A  resin  derived  from  a  tere- 
biuthaceous  plant,  Bur-sera  gummifera. 

chib  ouque  (ouque  as  6k),  s.  [A  French 
spelling  of  a  Turkish  word.]  A  Turkish 
smoking-pipe. 


"  The  long  chibouque'*  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
While  dance  the  Almas  to  wild  minstrelsy. 

Byron  :  The  Cor$air,  ii.  i. 

9hi  -ca,  9hi  -cha,  s.    [Sp.] 

1.  The  name  given  in  Brazil  to  a  species  of 
Sterculia,  the  seeds  of  which  are  eaten.    They 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  have 
an  agreeable  taste. 

2.  A  red  colouring  matter,  extracted  from 
the  Bignonia  chica.     It  is  used  by  some  tribes 
of  North  American  Indians  to  stain  the  skin. 
It  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  leaves  in  water, 
decanting  the  decoction,  and  allowing  it  to 
settle  and  cool,  when  a  red  matter  falls  down, 
which  is  formed  into  cakes  and  dried.    It  is 
not  much  used  in  this  country.     (Ure.)     It 
is  the    Sterculia.   chicha.     It  is    called  also 
Carajuru. 

3.  A  fermented   liquor  or  beer,  made   of 
maize,  &c.,  by  the  natives  of  South  America. 

4.  The  name  of  a  dance  popular  among  the 
Spaniards  and  the  South  American  settlers 
descended  from  them.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Moors,  and  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  fandango,  which  some  writers 
declare  to  be  the  chica  under  a  more  decent 
form.    It  is  of  a  similar  character  with  the 
danpe  of  the  Angrismene  performed  at  the 
festivals  of  Venus,  and  still  popular  among 
the  modern  Greeks.     The  English  jig  is  said 
to  be  one  form  of  the  chica.    (Stainer  &  Bar- 
rett.) 

cbl-cane',  s.  [Fr.  chicaner,  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.  Skeat  gives  Brachet's  suggestion 
that  it  represents  a  form  zicanum  =  Mod.  Gr. 
T£VKO.VIOV  (tzukanion),  a  word  of  Byzantine 
origin,  from  Pers.  chaugdn  =  a  club  or  bat 
used  in  polo.  It  would  thus  originally  mean 
disputes  in  games.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
as  to  the  connection  of  the  Mod.  Gr.  and  Fr. 
forms.]  Tlic  making  use  of  mean,  petty  sub- 
terfuges in  order  to  draw  away  attention  from 
the  real  merits  of  a  case,  or  to  prolong  a 
contest.  Artifices,  stratagems  in  general. 
"  He  strove  to  lengthen  the  campaign, 

And  save  his  forces  by  chicane."         Prior. 
"  On  the  grounds  so  frivolous  that  even  the  spirit  of 
party  and  the  spirit  of  chicnne  were  ashamed  of  them, 
.  .  .  —Jtacaulay  •  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

t  chl-ca'ne,  v.i.  [CHICANE,  s.]  To  make 
use  of  mean  petty  subterfuges  or  cavils. 

"Many  who  choose  to  chicane." 

liurke  :  On  Econom.  Reform. 

t  chl-ca'-ner,  t.  [Eng.  chican(e);  -er.]  One 
who  makes  use  of  petty  subterfuges  or  cavils  ; 
a  caviller,  a  sophister 

"  This  Is  the  way  to  distinguish  the  two  most  differ- 
ent things  I  know,  a  logical  chicaner  from  a  uian  of 

rr;us<m."  —I.'ifkr. 


Chi-ca'-ner-y\  ».  [Fr.  ehicanerie,  from  cMot* 
ner.]  Mean  or  petty  subterfuges  or  cavils ; 
sophistry.  (Arbuthnot.) 

chi-ca'-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CHICANE,  ».] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Chicanery. 
"...  were  I  given  to  chicaning  as  yon  call  my  beiaf 
stopt  by  faults  of  grammar  that  disturb  the  seun .  . . 
— Locke .-  Second  Reply  to  the  Bp.  of  WorceHer. 

9hi9he  (1),  s.  [O  Fr.  chiche;  Ital.  cece;  Lat. 
deer  =  a  chick-pea.] 

Bot. :  The  chick-pea,  the  vetch,  Lathynu 
Cicera. 

"  Her  either  chiche  Is  sowen  in  this  moone." 

•  Palladium.  IT.  ft. 

*  9hiche  (2),  *  9hy9he,  s.  &  o.    [O.  Fr.  chiche ; 
Sp.  chico= little,  worthless,  from  Lat.  ciccum.] 
[CHICANE,  CHINCHE.] 

A.  Ax  subst. :  A  mean,  niggardly  person. 

"The  gentyl  cheuentayn  is  no  chyche." 

Ear.  Eng.  A  Hit.  Poem*;  Pearl,  W4. 

B,  As  adj. :  Mean,  niggardly,  miserly. 

"He  ...  more  is  riche. 
Than  he  that  is  chiche." 

Kmnaunt  «/  the  Rose,  5,588. 

ohicn-ling,   chick  ling,  9ich  ling,   «. 

[Eng.  chiche  (1),  s.,  and  dim.  suff.  -ling.} 

chichling  vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leguminous  plant,  Lathyrus  sativa. 

9hichm,  913  ma  -tan,  t.  [Arabic  ?]  A 
seed  of  a  leguminous  plant,  Cassia  Absus,  used 
by  the  Egyptians  as  a  remedy  in  ophthalmia. 
(Lindley,  £c.) 

*  9hick  (1),  *  9hyk  kyn  (1),  v.i.    [An  imi- 
tative word,    perhaps    connected    with   the 
following  form.) 

1.  To  sprout,  to  germinate  as  seed  in  the 
ground. 

"  ChylOcyn,  as  corne  or  spyryn,  or  »prowtyn.  PulUo.' 
—Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  To  crack  or  split  as  a  seed  in  sprouting. 

ohfck  (2),  *  9hyk'-kyn  (2),  v.i.  [Eng.  chick 
=  chicken.]  To  make  a  noise  like  a  chicken, 
to  peep. 

"  Chykkyn  as  hennys  byrdys.  Pipto,  pululo."— 
Prompt.  Part. 

ohiok  (1),  9hick'-en,  *  ?hike,  *  9hck  en, 
*  9hek  on,  *  fbek-yn,  s.      [A.s.   ci/cen> 
cicen ;    L.  Ger.   kiken,  kiiken;    Dut.  kuiken, 
kieken  ;  Ger.  kiichlcin.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  young  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
"While  it  is  a  chic*,  and  hath  no  spurs,  nor  cannot 

hurt,  nor  hath  seen  the  motion,  yet  he  readily  prao 
tiseth  if— Sir  Jf.  Bale. 

2.  The  young  of  any  bird. 
ft.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  A  young  person,  a  child. 

"  He  is  the  fendes  chile." 

Seven  Sagei,  2.15t. 

2.  An  infant,  a  young  or  helpless  person. 
(Colloquial.) 

IT  No  chicken  =  a  person  well  advanced  in 
years. 

"  Pursue  your  trade  of  scandal  picking. 


Your  hints,  that  Stella  is  no  chicken." 
*  3.  A  term  of  endearment. 


Swift. 


"  My  Ariel,  chic*, 
This  is  thy  charge." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  T.  1. 

9hick    (2\   s.     [See  def.]     A  corruption  of 
CHICHE  (1). 

chick-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  A  dwarf  pea,  Cicer  arietinum,  culti- 
vated in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  used  for 
food  like  lentils. 

9hlck  (3),  s.    [CHINESE.] 

Coinm. :  A  commercial  name  for  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  poppy.  (Craig.) 

9hick   a  bid  dy,  s.    [CHICK  (1),  «.] 

1.  A  chicken.    (American.) 

2.  A  trivial  term  of  endearment  applied  to 
children. 

9hick-a-dee',   s.     [An   onomatopoeic  word, 
imitating  the  note  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.  :  The  Black-cap  Titmouse,  Paru* 
atrieapittus,  a  native  of  North  America. 

9hick-a  ree',  s.    [From  the  sound  made  by 
the  animal.] 


l&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  i»6t, 
or,  wore,  W9ll,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  yaitc,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    eo,O3  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


ohickasaw— chief 
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Zool. :  The  American  Red  Squirrel,  Sciurus 
hudsonius. 

Chick  -a-saw,  s.  &  a.    [A  North  American 
Indian  word.] 

A.  ^ls  substantive : 

Ethnol. :  A  tribe  of  North  American  Indiana 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compound). 
Chickasaw  plum :  Cerasu?  chicasa. 

Chick  -en,  «.  &  a.    [CHICK  (i),  s.] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  The  same  as  CHICK  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 
If  Obvious  compound  :  Chicken-coop. 
Chicken-raising    apparatus:    An  incubator 

(q.v.). 

chicken-cavie,  «.  A  hen-coop  or  roost. 
(Scotch..) 

chicken  grape, ». 

Bot. :  The  Heart-leaved  Vine,  Vitis  cordi- 
folia,  an  American  species,  with  green  or 
amber-coloured  berries.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  Winter  Grape. 

chicken-hazard,  s.    A  game  at  cards. 

"Billiards,  short  whist,  chicken-hazard,  and  punt- 
ing."— Barham:  Ingoldtby  Legend*,  u.  415. 

*  Chicken-heart,  s.    A  chicken-hearted 
person. 

"Why,  you  chicken-heart." — Scott:  Tom  Cringle'! 
Log,  cb,  xii. 

•chicken-hearted,  a.  As  timid  as  a 
chicken  ;  fearful,  cowardly. 

"...  allow  him  a  stout  and  valiant  conductor ;  be- 
cause he  was  himself  so  chicken-hearted  a  uuui."— 
Banyan :  Pilgrim  i  Progrett,  pt.  ii. 

chicken  -  meat,    *  chekyn  -  mete, 

*  chlkne  -  mete,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Stellaria  media;  (2)  The  Endive, 
dchorium  Endivia. 

*  chicken-pecked,  a.     Under  the  rule 
Of  a  girl,  as  lien-pecked  under  that  of  a  woman. 

"To  be  chicken-pecked  is  a  new  persecution."— Bur- 
foyiie:  The  Ueirett,  iii.  1.  (Danes.) 

chicken-pox,  s. 

Path. :  The  common  name  for  Varicella,  a 
contagious  and  infectious  di.saase  which  in 
some  respects  resembles  modified  small-pox, 
and  is  characterised  by  a  specilie  eruption, 
•which  breaks  out  over  the  whole  body,  and 
runs  a  definite  course  in  ab  >ut  eight  or  ten 
days.  The  disease  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
a  specific  poison  which,  after  a  period  of 
latency  or  incubation,  develops  into  one  of 
more  or  less  fevertshness.  This  lasts  for 
two  or  three  days,  when  an  eruption  of 
pimples  appears,  at  first  on  the  body,  then  on 
the  face  and  head,  the  fever  subsiding  as  the 
rash  appears.  These  pimples  soon  lill  up  with 
lymph,  and  become  vesicles  which  in  their 
turn,  two  or  three  days  later,  shrivel  up  and 
fall  off  in  the  form  of  crusts  or  scabs,  seldom, 
however,  becoming  purulent  or  pitting  as  in 
the  eruption  of  small-pox.  Chicken-pox  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  its  name  partly  from 
the  pulse  or  pea-like  (Fr.  chichc)  character  of 
the  rash  in  the  first  instance,  and  partly  from 
the  mild  nature  of  the  complaint  as  compared 
with  small -pox.  Swine-pox,  bastard -pox, 
hives,  horn  -  pox,  pearl  or  stone-pox,  are  the 
names  popularly  given  to  this  disease,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  eruption,  which 
varies  somewhat  in  different  cases.  Adults 
seldom  suffer  from  chicken-pox. 

chicken  -  weed,     *  chekyn  -  wede, 

*  ch  jken-wede,  s.    [CHICKWEED.] 

Sot.  :  (1)  Stellaria  media ;  (2)  Ccrastium  tri- 
viale  ;  (3)  Senecio  vulgaris  ;  (4)  Rocella  tinctoria. 

chicken-wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  Stellaria  media.    (Scotch.) 

Chick   ct,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful]    A  fastening. 
"...  the  green  shutters  sindchickftt  [of  the  Escun&l] 
are  offensive."— Ford  in  Ogilvi*. 

*  chick'-in,  s.    [SEQUIN.] 

".  .  .  disbursing  unto  him  an  hundred  chickini  of 
very  good  golde,  .  .  ."— Pastenger  of  Bvnvenuto,  1012. 

9hick'-ling,  s.      [Eng.  chick,  and  dim.  suff. 
•ling.]    A  Tittle  chicken. 

chickling-vetch,  s.    [CHICHLINO.] 

Chlcli-raS  -Sl-a,  s.    [A  Mod.  Lat.  form  of  the 
Bengalee  name.] 
Bot. :  A  lofty  Indian  tree,  belonging  to  the 


order  Cedrelacese.  The  wood  is  close-grained, 
light  in  colour,  and  elegantly  veined.  It  is  in 
much  request  amongst  cabinet-makers,  by 
whom  it  is  called  Chittagong  wood.  The  bark 
of  Chickrassia  tubularis  is  astringent,  but  not 
bitter.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

ghlck'-weed,  ».  [Eng.  chick  (1;,  and  weed.] 
[CHICHE.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Stellaria  media,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  a  favourite  food  of  small  birds. 

2.  Comm. :  A  commercial  name  for  the  dye- 
ing lichen,  Koccella  fuciformis.    (Craig.) 

Bastard  Chickweed:  Sibthorpia  europcea. 
(Britt.  £  Holland.) 

Chickweed  Winter-green  :  Trientalis  europcea. 

Ivy  Chickweed :  Veronica  hederifolia.  (Britt. 
&  Holland.) 

Mouse-ear  Chickweed  :  A  general  book-name 
for  the  species  of  Cerastium,  especially  C. 
trivictle.  (Britt.  &  Holland.) 

Sea  Chickweed:  Honkeneyapeploides.  (Britt. 
&  Holland.) 

Water  Chickweed:  Montia  fontana ;  also 
sometimes  applied  to  Malachum  aquaticum 
and  Callitriche  verna.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  9hlC-$-ra'-9e-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  chicor(ii); 
-aceous.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  having  the 
qualities  of  chicory. 

"  Diureticks  evacuate  the  salt  serum  ;  as  all  acid 
diureticks,  and  the  testaceous  aud  bitter  chicoraceout 
plants."— Sir  J.  Flayer. 

9hlc'-o-ry,  *  9hic'-co-ry,  *.  [0.  Fr.  chiwte, 
cichoree  =  succorie  (Colgrave) ;  Fr.  chicorce, 
from  Lat.  cichorium ;  Gr.  Ki\iaptov  (kichiJrion); 
(ci'x<upa  (kichora)—  succory.]  [ScccoBY.] 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  The  root  of  the  Cichorium 
intybus,  Wild  Succory  or  Chicory.  The  plant 
is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  England 
.and  Europe  and  is  also  raised  in  California, 
The  roots  were  formerly  used  medicinally, 
possessing  properties  resembling  those  of  the 
Dandelion.  The  root  roasted  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  coffee  for  more  than 
a  century.  It  is  now  nsed  extensively  as  a 
mixture  with  genuine  coffee,  but  is  regarded 
as  an  adulterant,  and  by  the  Adulteration  Act 
the  seller  is  bound  to  acquaint  the  purchaser 


with  the  fact  that  the  compound  is  sold  not 
as  genuine  coffee,  but  as  a  mixture  of  chicory 
and  coffee.  Its  presence  is  easily  detected  by 
the  microscope,  and  by  the  brown  colour  which 
is  immediately  produced  when  a  few  grains 
are  thrown  into  cold  water.  Chicory  root  is 
heated  in  iron  cylinders,  which  are  kept  re- 
volving as  in  the  roasting  of  coffee.  In  this 
country  about  two  pounds  of  lard  are  added 
to  every  hundred-weight  of  the  kiln-dried  root 
during  the  roasting  process.  In  France  butter 
Is  used.  By  this  a  lustre  and  colour  resembling 
that  of  coffee  is  imparted  to  it.  When  roasted 
the  chicory  is  ground  to  powder  and  mixed 
with  the  cotloe.  (Jli.cjry  cuu.aius  some  «ac- 
charine  matter,  but  otherwise  does  not  serve  to 
supply  the  animal  economy  with  any  useful 
ingredient.  Its  extensive  use  sometimes  pro- 
duces diarrhoea.  The  prepared  chicory  gives  a 
deep  brown  color  to  water,  when  an  infusion  is 
made,  and  it  is  this  property  which  makes  it 
valuable  for  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  giving 
an  artificial  appearance  of  t-trength.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  other  adulterants,  chicory  itself 
is  sometimes  adulterated,  the  adulterants  being 
roasted  pulse,  damaged  wheat,  parsnips,  carrots, 
logwood  and  mahogany  dust,  burnt  sugar,  dog- 
biscuit,  and  even  baked  livers  of  horses  and 
bullocks.  Venetian  red  and  ruddle  are  used 
to  color  it.  ( Ure,  <te.) 

Chi'-cot  (t  silent),  s.   [Fr.]  The  seed  of  a  plant, 
Moringa  pterygosperma. 


Chid,  pret.  k  pa.  par.  of  v.    [CHIDE.] 

9hid'-den,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHIDE.] 

chide,    *  9hyde,    *  901  -den,    *  9hy dyn 

(pt.  t.  *  chode,  chid  ;  pa.  par.  *  chid,  chidden, 
*chidde),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  cidan  (pt  t  cidde). 
Skeat  suggests  a  connection  with  A.S.  cwedhan 
=  to  speak.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  reprove,  to  blame, 
to  correct  with  words. 

(1)  Of  human  beings: 

"  Their  mother  did  also  chide  them  for  so  doing,  bat 
•till  the  boy*  went  on."— Bunyan  :  PUgrim't  ProgrKt, 
pt.  ii. 

(2)  Fig.   (Of  the   loud,   clamorous   noise   of 
animals) : 

"  He  heard  the  baffled  does  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain, 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yelled  again. 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  1 

*  2.   To   drive    with  reproof,   to  cause  to 
move  by  chiding. 

"  Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick  ;  chid*  him  hithet* 
Shatetp. :  2  Henri/  I  ¥.,  i v.  t 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  To  quarrel,  to  dispute,  to  contend  in 

words. 

"  Chydyn,  at  flytyn.    Contendo."— Prompt.  Par*. 
"  My  lorde  ne  lonez  for  to  chyde," 

Earl.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt;  Pearl,  408. 

2.  To   blame,   find  fault,  scold  (with   th» 
preps,  with,  against,  at). 

"What  chiden  ye  agent  me."—  Wfcliffe :  Find.  XTU.  & 

"  He  will  not  always  chide  .  .  ."—Pt.  ciii.  ». 
"  And  the  people  chode  vrith  Moses."— Itumb.  XX.  t, 
(TransL  1078.) 

1 3.  To  make  a  loud,  clamouring  noise. 
[A.  (2).] 

"My  duty, 
AB  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood.' 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ill  1 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  chide,  to 
check,  to  reprimand,  to  reprove,  and  to  rebuke, 
see  CHECK,  ». 

*9hide,  s.    [A.8.  dd.] 

1.  Contention,  contest. 

2.  A  loud  noise.    [CHIDE,  «.,  A.  1  (2),  B.  8.J 

"  Nor  the  chide  of  streams, 
And  hum  of  bees,    .    .    ." 

Thornton :  Autumn. 

*  9hi'-der,  *  9hy-dar,  s.    [Eng.  chide ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  quarrels  or  disputes  ;  a  quar- 
relsome person. 

"  Chydar.     Intentor,  litigator."— PrO'itpl.  Par*. 
"  I  love  no  chideri,  sir.— Biondello.  let's  away." 

Shalu-tp.  :  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  i.  1 

2.  One  who  rebukes  or  reproves. 

*  chid'-er-esse,  s.     [Eng.  chider;  fern.  suff. 

-esse  =  -ess.]  A  quarrelsome,  fault-finding 
woman. 

"If  one  be  full  of  wantonne»e. 
Another  is  a  chuieresse." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  1M. 

*  chld'-Ss-ter,  s.    [Eng.  chide,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
fern.  suff.  -ster.]    A  feminine  form  of  chider. 


9hid  -ing,  *  9hid  -Inge,  *  9hyd-yng, 
9hyd-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [CHIDE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj  :  (In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Contention,  quarrel. 

"  Chydynge.    Contendo,  Utigacio."—  Prompt  Pan. 
2.  A  finding  fault,  reprocf. 
".  .  .  spite  of  all  mf  di 


.  .  . 

My  weakness  ami  ir.y  fear. 

Coicper:  7V3ru.  from  Onion. 


9hid'-ing-ly',  adv.     [Eng.  chiding  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  chiding  or  reproving  manner.    (Huloet.) 


ghlif,  *9hef;  *9heffe,  *9heefe,  * 

a.,  *.,  &  adv.     [O.  Fr.  chef,  chief  =  the  head, 
from  Lat.  caput  ;  Sp.  safe;  Ital.  capo.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  The  principal  ;  the  first  ;  the  head  or 
highest  in  authority. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

*      "I  schal  mak  him  my  chef  stiward." 

William  of  PaUrne,  8.S48L 

(2)  Of  things  : 

"Then  tmin  that  was  the  chef  cyt«  of  the  IMN 
Asye."—  Robert  of  Cloucettcr,  p.  3»5. 

2.  The  most  important  ;   deserving  of  th* 
greatest  respect,  opinion,  or  attention. 

"...  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debt*" 

ShoJutp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice.  L  1. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  Jrfwl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -ble,  -tre,  &c, =bel,  tar. 
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chiefage— chilblain 


*3.  Eicewding,  vjuriK.Wiabry,  very  intimate 
or  close. 

"A  froward  m.in  soweth  strife,  anJ  a  whisperer 
leparateth  chief  friendo-"--/'ro/e.'6w  *»i.  28. 

1f  Formerly  the  word  was  used  in  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees. 

"He  sometimes  denied  admission  to  the  chie/ett 
officers  of  the  army."  —  Clarendon. 

U  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  chief, 
principal,  and  main  :  "  CAi€/respects  arder  and 
rank  ;  principal  has  regard  to  importance  and 
respectability  ;  main  to  degree  or  quantity. 
We  speak  of  a  chief  clerk,  a  commander  in 
chief;  the  chief  person  in  a  city  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal people  in  a  city  ;  the  principal  circum- 
stances in  a  narrative,  and  the  main  object." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  The  top,  the  highest  part,  the  head. 

M  Open  the  chtfe  of  hur  cholle 
A  padok  prykette  on  a  polle." 

Anturt  car  Arthur,  Iz. 

2.  The  head  or  leader  of  any  number  of 
persons,  as  of  an  army,  a  political  or  social 
union,  &c. 

3.  A  prime  mover  or  actor  ;  the  principal 
agent. 

"  I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again/' 

Shaketp.  :  3  Uenry  VI.,  ill  9. 

H.  Technically: 
L  Old  Jaw: 

(1)  Used  as  a  translation  of  the  Latin  ca,put. 
Persons  who  held  their  land  by  personal  ser- 
vice direct  from  the  king  were  called  tenants 
in  chief,  in  Latin,  in  capite,  in  French,  en  chef. 

"...  licence  of  alienation  to  be  made  of  lands 
holdm  in  chief."—  Bacon. 

(2)  Applied  loosely  to  the  holding  of  any 
estate  direct  from  any  person. 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  hold  my  dependence  on  you  in 
chi^f,  as  I  do  part  of  my  small  fortune  in  Wiltshire." 
—Dryden. 

2.  Heraldry: 

0)  As  the  head  is  the  chief  part  of  the  mam, 
•othe  head  or  principal  part  of  the  escutcheon  is 
called  the  chief,  or  chief  point.  It  contains  the 
upper  third  of  the  field,  .  -  , 
and  is  determined  by 
one  line,  either  drawn 
straight,  or  crenelle,  or 
indented.  Sometimes 
one  chief  is  borne  upon 
another,  which  is  called 
surmounting,  and  is 
msually  expressed  by  a 
line  drawn  across  the 
upj>ermost  part  of  the 
chief.  When  a  chief  is  charged  with  anything 
it  is  said  to  be  ore  chief,  but  when  a  thing  is 
borne  on  the  top  of  the  escutcheon  it  is  said 
to  be  borne  in  chief. 

"  The  chief  is  so  called  of  the  French  word  chef,  the 
bead  or  upper  part  :  this  possesses  the  upper  third  part 
of  the  escutcheon.  "—Peacham:  On  Untieing. 

(2)  The  chief  of  an  ordinary  is  a  fess  re- 
<noved  to  the  upper  part  of  a  coat 
f  In  chief: 

1.  Law  :  (II.  1J. 

2.  Her.  :  [II.  2]. 

3.  First,  before  all.  Used  in  such  compounds 
as  commander-in-chief,  general-in-chief. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  chief, 
leader,  chieftain,  and  head  :  "  Chief  respects 
precedency  in  civil  matters  ;  leader  regards  the 
direction  of  enterprises  ;  chieftain  is  [or  rather 
was  once]  employed  for  the  superior  in  mili- 
tary rank  ;  and  head  for  the  superior  in  general 
concerns.  Among  savages  the  chief  of  every 
tribe  is  a  despotic  prince  within  his  own  dis- 
trict. Factions  and  parties  in  a  state,  .  .  . 
must  have  their  leaders,  .  .  .  Robbers  have 
their  chieftains,  who  plan  and  direct  every- 
thing, having  an  unlimited  jwwer  over  the 
band.  The  heads  of  families  were,  in  the 
primitive  ages,  the  chiefs,  who  in  conjunction 
regulated  the  affairs  of  state.  Chiefs  ought 
to  have  superiority  of  birth  combined  with 
talents  for  ruling;  leaders  and  chieftains  re- 
quire a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit  ;  heads 
should  have  talents  for  directing."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

t  C.  As  adv.  :  Chiefly,  especially. 
"Then,  Issuing  cheerful,  to  thy  sport  repair, 
Chief.  should  the  western  breezes  curling  play.* 


CHIEF. 


on  :  til/ring. 

Chief-Baron,  or  Lord  Chief-Baron,  . 

Law  :  The  title  formerly  given  to  the  chief 
or  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 


Chief  Justice,  t. 

Law :  The  title  of  the  presiding  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  ap- 
pointment it  made  by  the  President,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  is  for  life. 

Chief-Justice,  or  Lord  Chief-Jus- 
tice. 3. 

Law :  The  title  formerly  given  to  the  chief 
or  presiding  judge  in  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas. 

*  1.  Gen. :  The  chief  or  presiding  judge  of  a 
court. 

2.  Spec.  :  Now,  the  title  given  to  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  full  title  is 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  first 
wearer  of  the  title  was  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn. 

Chief-Justiceship, .-. 

Law :  The  rank  or  office  of  a  chief-justice. 

*  Chief-pledge,  s.    The  same  as  HEAD- 
BOROUGH  (q.v.). 

chief-point, «. 

Her. :  The  uppermost  part  of  the  escut- 
cheon ;  it  is  threefold — dexter,  middle,  and 
sinister.  [CHIEF,  B.,  II.  2.] 

chief-rents,  s.    The  same  as  QUIT-RENTS. 

*  chief-tenant,  s. 

Law :  One  who  holds  his  estates  in  chief  or 
in  capite.  [CHIEF,  B.  II.  1.] 

*  9hief  age,    *  9hev  age,    s.       [O.    FT. 

chevage,  from  chef,  chief  =  head ;  Low  Lat. 
chevagium,  chavagium,  from  caput  =  head.] 
A  poll-tax  or  tribute  by  the  head. 


*  9hief '-dom,  s.    [Eng.  chief,  and  suff.  -dom.] 
The  state  or  position  of  being  chief ;  sover- 
eignty.   (Spenser.) 

*  jhief-er-^,  s.    [Bug.  chief;  -try.]    A  body 
or  number  of  chiefs. 

"He  together  with  the  chief ery,  or  greatest  men  of 
Ulster."— Holland :  Camden,  ii.  128. 

*  ghief -ess,  s.    [Eng.  chief,  and  fern.  suff.  -ess.  ] 
A  female  chief.    (Carver.) 

t  9hief-less,  a.    [Eng.  chief;  -less.]    Without 
a  head  or  leader,  having  no  chief. 
"  Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine. 
And  chieflets  castles  breathing  stem  farewells." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  ill.  8. 

*  chief-let,  s.     [Eng.   chief,  and  dim.  suff. 
-let.}    A  petty  chief. 

"  The  chief  or  chtejtet  .  .  .  came  out  and  exchanged 
a  few  words." — Palgrave:  Arabia,  L  22. 

9hleT-l&  adv.    [Eng.  chief;  -ly.] 
1 1.  Especially,  pre-eminently. 

"Any  man  who  will  consider  the  nature  of  an  epic- 
poem,  what  actions  it  describes,  and  what  persons 
they  are  chiejtu  whom  it  informs,  will  find  it  a  work 
full  of  difficulty."— Dryden. 

2.  For  the  most  part,  principally. 

*  9hief    ness,    •  9hief   nesse,  «.     [Eng. 
chief;  -ness.]    Superiority. 

"Their  chief neue  was  penet  Re  jit  arbitrium."— 
fuller :  Worthiet,  ch.  vl. 

*  9hief-rie,  s.    [Eng.  chief;  suff.  -ri«  =  -ry.] 
A  small  rent  paid  to  the  lord  in  chief. 

"They  shall  be  well  able  to  live  upon  those  lands,  to 
yield  her  majesty  reasonable  chief rie,  .  .  ."—Spenter: 
Ireland. 

9hief  tain,  ^hevc  tain,  '9heven  tein, 
'  9heuen  teyn,  *9hif-teyn,  »9heve- 
teyn,  ».  [O.  Fr.  chevttaine,  chieftaine,  chefe- 
taine;  Fr.  capitaine,  from  Low  Lat.  capito- 
neus  =  a  captain ;  O.  Fr.  chef,  chief;  Lat. 
caput  =  a  head.  Chieftain  and  captain  are 
thus  doublets.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  head  man,  a  leader,  a  general,  a 
chief. 

"  A  itlf  man  and  a  stern  that  was  the  kinget  stiward 
and  cheueteyn."—WUL  of  Palerne,  3,874. 

2.  Spec. :  The  head  of  a  clan. 

"  A  chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound 
Cries,  '  Boatman,  do  lint  tarry  ! ' " 

Campbell :  Lord  Ullin'i  Daughter. 

t  ghief -tain-9&  ».  [Eng.  chieftain;  -cy.] 
The  rank  or  position  of  a  chieftain,  chieftain- 
ship. 


•  9hief  -taln-rjf,  s.     [Eng.  chieftain  ;   -ty] 
Chieftaincy,  chieftainship.    (Johnson.) 

chief  -tain-ship,  s.  [Eng.  chieftain  ;  -ship.] 
The  rank,  position,  or  office  of  a  chieftain; 
sovereignty;  leadership.  (Smollett.) 

*9hlif  '-tft  «9hiefe'-ty,  ».  [Eng.  chief;  -ty.) 
Chieftainship,  headship,  supremacy. 

"Two  cannot  have  the  principality  and  chie/etytn 
our  love."—  Oatuker  :  Marriage  Dutiet.  (Latham.) 

9hield,  9hieL.  *.    [CHILD.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  young  fellow. 

"These  are  the  very  chields  that  galloped  off  *4 
Oladsmuir.  .  .  ."—Scott  :  Wave  rley.  ch.  Ixix. 

2.  A  servant.    (Pitscottie.) 

*chier,  *  cheir,  v.t.  [A.  8.  sceran  =  to  shear, 
to  shave,  to  gnaw,  to  cut  off.]  To  cut,  to 
wound.  (Scotch.) 

•  9hiere  (1),  s.     [<JHKKK.] 

"This  housbonu  with  glad  Mere  In  good  win 
Answerd  and  sayde,  as  I  schal  you  devyse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,777. 

*  9hiere  (2),  s.    [CHAIR.] 

*  chier  -tee,  s.    [CHERTE.] 

chi-e'-sa,s.    [ItaL]    Church. 

1  Sonata  di  Chiesa:  A  sacred  sonata. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

•  chieV-ance,  s.    [O.  Fr.  chevance,  the  same 
as  chevisance,  from  chemr  =  to  accomplish.] 
[CHEVISANCE.]  An  unlawful  bargain,  in  which 
money  was  extorted. 

"There  were  good  laws  against  .  .  .  unlawful  chief 
ancei  and  exchanges,  which  L*  bastard  usury."  —  Bacon. 

*9hieve,  *  chive,  v.t.  &  i.    [CHEVE.] 

chiff-9haff,  s.    [From  the  bird's  note.) 

Ornith.  :  Phylloscojtus  rufus,  a  British 
warbler,  widely  distributed  over  Europe.  It 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  Willow-warbler. 

"  The  eggs  ...  of  the  chiff-chaff,  which  are  spotted 
with  dark  purple."—  A'.  Laithle]/  :  Popular  Jiiitury  of 
Briiith  /:'.;i. 

*  9hif  fer,  *  9hlf  -fre,  *.    [Fr.  chifre.]   A 
cypher. 

••  Item,  ane  bed  dividit  equalie  in  dMtl.  of  gold  and 
silvii,  with  drauchtes  of  violet  and  gray  silk  uiaid  in 
chiffert  of  A.  .  .  ."—Inventoriei,  A.  1M1,  p.  186. 

chif  fon,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  rag.]  A  piece  of  finery  ; 
something  worn  by  a  woman  as  an  adornment. 

Chiffon-work,  s.    Silk  patch-work. 

chif  fon  nicr,    chif  fon  lore',    «.      [Fr. 

from  chiffon  =  a  rag,  from  chi/e  =  poor  stuff.) 

1.  A  movable  piece  of  furniture  serving  as 
a  closet  or  small  side-board 

"The  box  was  found  at  last  under  a  chiffonier."— 
O.  Eliot  :  MMdlrman-h,  ch.  Ixxx. 

2.  A  rag-picker  ;  one  who  picks  up  rags  and 
other  refuse.    (In  this  sense,  not  naturalised, 
and  pr.  chif-fon-ya.) 

$hif'-fy\  S.      [JlFFY.J 

chig  -  non  (pron.  chen  -  y8n),  >.  [Fr. 
chignon—  (I)  the  back  of  the  neck,  (2)  back 
hair,  see  def.  ;  cognate  with  chaliwn  —  the 
link  of  a  chain.  (lAttre.)]  The  back  hair  of 
ladies  ;  a  protuberance  ot  artificial  hail-  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  worn  generally  by 
ladies  from  about  A.  n.  1800  tu  1875.  (Haydn, 
<tc.) 

9higre,  9hi  goe,  «.    [Fr.  chiyue;  from  8p. 

iii  ifii  =  small.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 
to  a  species  of  apterous  insects  of  the  flea 
kind,  Pulex  penetraiis,  which  takes  its  name 
from  its  penetrating  the  skin  of  the  feet,  and 
breeding  there,  unless  speedily  taken  out.  It 
is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  poor 
.  (Craig.) 


*  chike,  s.    [CHICKEN.]    (Chaucer.) 

9hik   sa,  s.    [The  native  East  Indian  name.] 

Comni.  :   The  name  of  a  fragrant  powder 
composed  of  sandal-wood,  &c.    (Nuttall). 


9hil  blain,  •  ?hild  blain.  » 
blane,  s.  [Eng.  chill,  and  blain  (q.v.).]  A 
blain  or  sore  on  the  hands  or  feet  produced 
by  cold,  especially  if  the  parts  were  previously 
much  heated.  There  are  three  types  of  the 
disease.  In  the  first  or  mildest,  there  are 


Ate.  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  (all,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   so,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    QU  -  kw. 
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redness  and  swellings,  with  much  heat  and 
itching.  In  the  second  the  affected  part 
becomes  greatly  swelled,  and  of  a  red  or  blue, 
or  even  of  a  purple,  hue.  In  the  third,  or 
severest  type,  vesicles  rise  on  the  swollen 
skin,  which  become  sores,  discharging  irri- 
tating matter.  Ihe  disease  affects  young 
people  more  frequently  than  adults,  and  girls 
oftener  than  boys.  A  cure  of  mild  chilblains 
may  sometimes  be  effected  if  they  be  rubbed 
with  snow  or  ice-water,  and  finally  immersed 
in  it  till  the  pain  and  itching  cease.  This 
should  be  repeated  several  times  a  day,  the 
affected  parts  being  dried  and  enclosed  in 
leather  casings. 

"I  remembered  the  care  of  childblanei  when  I  wai 
•  boy  (which  may  be  called  the  children'!  gout),  by 
burning  at  the  ore."—  Sir  W.  Temple. 

t  chlT-blam,  «.t    [CHILBLAIN,  s.]     To  affect 
with  chilblains  ;  to  raise  cliilblains  upon. 


child,  »cild,  *  childe,  *chylde(E»  ?.)(]>!. 
•  cildru,  'childre,  *childir,  *chyldere,  'childire, 
children),  chiel  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  did  (pi. 
did  and  cildare).  Matzner  and  Mahn  com- 
pare Goth,  kilthei  =  a  womb,  in-kiltho  =  with 
child.  Skeat  refers  to  Dut.  and  Ger.  kind  = 
a  child.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  descendant  in  the  first  degree,  whether 
male  or  female  ;  a  son  or  daughter. 

(2)  Extended  to  more  remote  descendants. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born 
unto  the  bouse  of  David,  .  .  .'—1  Kinyi  xiii.  2. 

(3)  Applied,  in   the  plural,    especially   in 
Scripture,  to  all  the  members  of  a  race. 

".  .  .  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  of 
Gad.  and  the  half  tribe  of  Mauasseh,  built  there  an 
altar  by  Jordan."  —  Josh.  xxii.  10. 

(4)  A  young  girl.    (Obsolete,  except  in  the 
provinces,  and  especially  in  Warwickshire.) 

"  Mercy  on  's.  a  barne  ;  a  very  pretty  barne  !  A  boy 
or  a  child,  I  wonder?  "—Shaketp.  :  n'inter'$  Tale,  iii.  3. 

(5)  A  young  person  generally,  irrespective  of 
any  relationship  or  connexion. 

".  .  .  and  his  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of 
•  little  child,  and  he  was  clean."—  2  Kingi  v.  14. 

f  (6)  [CHILDE.] 

"And  every  childe  ware  of  leaves  grene 
A  fresh  chapelet" 

Chaucer  :  Flotoer  and  Leaf. 

*  (7)  A  servant,  a  page.    (Scotch.) 
(8)  A  fellow,  a  person,  irrespective  of  age. 
(Scofcft.) 

"They're  fools  that  slav'ry  like,  and  may  be  free  ; 
The  chielt  may  a'  knit  up  themselves  for  me." 

KamHiy  :  Poemt,  ii.  77. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Relig.  :  Child  of  God. 

(a)  One  owned  by  God  as  His  child. 

"Ye  .ire  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 

Jt*U3."-Oal.  iii.  26. 

(6)  A  baptized  Christian. 


(c)  One  who  exhibits  the  character  of  a 
child  ;  applied  to — 

(1)  One  who  is  weak  in  knowledge.     (Isaiah 
Hi.  12,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.) 

(ii)  One  who  is  young  in  grace.  (1  John  ii. 
13.) 

(iii)  One  who  is  humble,  docile,  and  obedient 
as  a  child.  (Matt,  xviii.  3,  4.) 

(2)  One    who    in    manners    or   disposition 
exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a  ysry  young 
person  ;  one  who  is  innocent  or  ignorant  as 
a  child. 

(3)  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  or  affec- 
tion. 

".  .  .  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust 
In  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  !  "—Mark 
X.  24. 

t  (4)  The  result,  product,  or  effect  of  any- 
thing. 

".  .  .  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

If  The  plural  was  originally  did  or  dldni, 
and  afterwards  childer,  childir,  childre,  4c. 
The  later  addition  of  the  plural  suff.  -{e)n  con- 
sequently makes  the  modern  children  really  a 
double  plural. 

"  Fyne  childir  he  had."— Langtofl,  p.  19. 

II  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  Scripture, 
in  phrases  with  little  more  meaning  than 
persons  or  people  attached  or  belonging  to 
some  specified  class  ;  as,  children  of  the  flesh 
=  those  whose  affections  are  set  on  the  world ; 


children  of  the  promise  =  those  to  whose 
ancestors  the  promise  had  been  made ;  chil- 
dren of  wrath  =  those  liable  to  the  wrath  of 
God  ;  children  of  disobedience  =  disobedient 
persons,  &c. 

H  To  be  with  child : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  be  pregnant 

"  Therhuyle  thet  hi  is  mid  childe."— Ayenbite,  p.  224, 

*2.  Fig. :  To  be  very  anxious  for  anything. 

"  I  sent  my  boy.  who,  like  myself,  ii  with  child  to 
see  auy  strange  thing."— Pepyt :  Duiiy,  May  14,  1060. 

From  a  child :  From  infancy. 

"  He  that  delicately  bringeth  up  his  servant  from  a 
child  shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  the  length."— 
Pr-.ir.  xxix.  21. 

IL  Law:  Under  seven  a  child  is  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  committing  felony.  Be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  it  is  held  to  be  doll 
incapax,  i.e.  incapable  of  crime,  whilst  above 
fourteen  it  is  doli  capax,  i.e.  capable  of  crime. 
If,  however,  anything  atrocious  be  done  with 
obvious  malice  by  a  child,  it  may  be  held  that 
malitia  supplet  cetatem,  malice  supplies  [the 
want  of]  age.  The  age  at  which  a  child 
can  be  sworn  as  a  witness  depends  on  the 
education  it  has  received  and  its  apparent 
comprehension  of  the  nature  and  obligation 
of  an  oath. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

child-bearing,  *  child-beringe,  a.&s. 

A.  As   adj. :    Bearing   or   bringing   forth 
children. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  bearing  children. 

"Tothee, 
Pains  only  in  childbearing  were  foretold." 

Milton:  P.  Z.,  x. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  able  to  bear  children. 

"The  timorous  and  Irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred 
till  she  is  past  childbearing."— Additon. 

3.  The  period  of  gestation. 

"The  period  of  child-bearing  in  women,  which  is 
280  days,  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers 
as  consisting  of  ten  months."— Leant:  Attronomy  of 
the  Ancientt  (ed.  1862),  ch.  L,  §  4,  p.  21. 

child-crowing,  s. 

Med. :  The  name  popularly  given  to  an 
affection  of  the  larynx,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  a  peculiar  crowing  or 
hissing  sound  caused  by  the  breath  being 
drawn  with  more  or  less  violence  into  the 
windpipe  in  the  effort  to  remove  some  im- 
pediment, which  is  usually  of  a  spasmodic 
character,  existing  in  that  organ.  The  disease 
is  peculiar  to  childhood,  and  is  caused  by 
reflected  irritation  from  worms,  teething,  and 
other  disorders  upon  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
through  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves.  The  symptoms,  which  are 
those  of  impending  suffocation,  are  most 
alarming  and  must  be  relieved  instantly,  but 
the  attack  is  seldom  fatal  Child-crowing, 
technically  called  laryngismus  stridulus  (q.v  ), 
is  also  known  as  false-croup,  from  its  re- 
semblance in  some  respects  to  that  disease. 
True  croup  is,  however,  quite  a  distinct  affec- 
tion, and  a  much  more  formidable  one. 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  bastard  croup.  .  .  .  Spasmodic 
croup  is  the  most  common  of  its  names.  .  .  .  My  late 
colleague,  Dr.  Ley,  in  a  volume  upon  this  curious 
disorder  .  .  .  adopts  from  Dr.  Mason  Good  the  appel- 
lation of  Laryngismus  stridulus.  Dr.  Gooch  called 
it  childcrotdng,  a  homespun  term  which  1  much  prefer, 
.  .  ."—  IVatton:  Principlei  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect-xlvL 


a.        [Eng.    child,    and 
manners. 


*  child  -  germ 

geared.]    Of  childi 

"  He  watz  sumquat  child-gered." 

Gawayne,  86. 

"Child-great,  a.     Pregnant. 
"  If  over  it  a  child-great  woman  stride."— Du  Bart  at. 

•  child  -  ill,  s.    Labour  ;  pains  of  child- 
bearing. 

"  '  It  is  the  layndar,  Schyr,'  said  aue, 
That  hyr  child  ill  rycht  now  lies  taen." 

Barlmur,  xvi  274. 

Child'S-play,  s.    A  trifling,  insignificant 
contest  or  operation  ;  a  trifle. 

"  No  child' i-play  was  it— nor  is  it !  Till  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  massacring,  the  breaking  and  the  burn- 
ing has  not  ended  .  .  ."—Carlyle :  French  Revolution, 
pt  ii.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vii. 

child-stealing,  a.  &  s. 

Law  :  The  stealing  of  a  child  from  its  parents 
or  guardians.     It  is  severely  punishable. 

child-Wife,  «.    [CHILDWIFE.] 

'child,   'childen,  "childi,  *chyldyn, 

v.t.  &  i.     [CHILD,  s.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  give  birth  to  a  child ;  to  bring 
forth. 


2.  Fig. :  To  produce,  to  send  forth. 

"An  hundred  plants  becide.  e'en  in  his  ngUt, 
ChMed  au  hundred  nymphs." 

Fairfax:  Trant.  <tf  Tauo,  xvilL  ML 
B.  Intrans. :  To  give  birth  to  a  child. 

"Chyldyn.  or  bryngyn   furthe   chylde.      Pario."— 
Prompt.  Parr. 

"  Whan  that  sche  had  childed.-—Maundeville,  p.  US. 

•  9hild  age,  •  9hyld-age,  «.    [Eng.  chad, 
and  age.]    Childhood,  Infancy. 

child -bSd,  *  jhild  -bSdde,  *  9*11! -bed, 

«.  &  a.    [Eng.  child,  and  bed.} 

A.  As  subst. :  The  state  of  a  woman  in 
labour,  or  bringing  forth  a  child. 

B.  As  adj. :    Pertaining   to  the  bringing 
forth  of  children. 

"    .  .  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'long* 
To  women  of  all  fashion." 

Shaketp. :  Winter'i  Tale,  iii.  «. 

child'-birth,  s.  [Eng.  child,  and  birth.]  The 
act  of  bearing  children;  labour,  travail ;  the 
time  of  bringing  forth. 

tfhilde,  "chyld,  s.  [CHILD,  s.]  The  same 
word  as  child,  but  specially  applied  to  the 
scions  of  knightly  families  before  their  being 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  knighthood. 

"  Chyld  Waweyn,  Lotys  sone,  thulke  tyme  was 
Bot  of  tuelf  yer,  &  the  Pope  of  Rome  bytake  was 
To  Norys  thoru  tie  k'yng  Arture,  &  thulke  tyme  rygt, 
The   pupe  bym  tok  armes,  &  ys  owe   honde  mild* 
him  knygt"  Robert  of  Gloucetter,  p.  184. 

H  One  of  Byron's  principal  poems  is  en- 
titled "  Childe  Harold." 

*9hild-ed,  a.  [CHILD.]  Provided  with  a 
child.  (Shakesp.) 

•  childely,  adv.    [CHILDLI.] 

"Childfly:  purriliter."—Cathol.  Anglicum. 

9hIT-der,  s.  pi.  [CHILD.]  Children.  (Obso- 
lete, except  in  provincial  dialects.) 

•  chil'-der-ing,  *  chlT-der-Inge,  *.   [Mid. 
Eng.  childer,  pi.  of  child ;  suff.  -ing.]    Child- 
birth, childbearing. 

"  Al  thurh  hire  chil-ieringe." 

Jteligioiu  Song*,  p.  ML 

5hil  -der-mas  day,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  childer 
=  children,  -mas  =  mass,  and  day ;  A.S.  cildtt- 


t  1.  Eccles. :  The  festival  of  Holy  Innocents' 
Day,  December  28,  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  murder  ol  the  Innocents  by  Herod  at 
Bethlehem.  [INNOCENTS.] 

*2.  The  day  of  the  week  throughout  the 
year  corresponding  to  that  on  which  Holy 
Innocents'  Day  fell ;  considered  unlucky  by 
superstitious  persons. 

".  .  .  the  day  when  childtrmai  day  fell.  .  .  .*— 
Carew. 

child  hood,  •  fluid-had,  *  fhild-hade* 
•childe-hod,    *  child-hede,    s.      A3 

cildhdd,  from  did  =  child ;  -had  —  -hood.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  time  during  which  we  are  children : 
the  period  from  birth  till  puberty. 

"  Their  love  in  early  infancy  began 
And  rose  as  childhood  ripeued  into  man." 

Drydeit :  Palamon  t  Arcite,  L  Ml. 

2.  The  state  of  beiug  children ;    childish- 
ness. 

"  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  an  old  man  fast  sink* 
ing  into  second  childhood."— Jtacaulay :  Bin.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

IL  Figuratively  :  The  beginning,  early  time. 

"  Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhcwt  of  our  joy.' 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill  L 

*  9hild'-ing,  *9hild'-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s, 
[CHILD,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^ls  adj. :  Childbearing,  fruitful. 

1.  Lit. :  Of  women. 

"  The  other  maketh  a  childyng  womman  bar»yn."— 
Trerita,  i.  319. 

2.  Fig.  :  Applied  to  things  in  nature, 

"  The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  childing  autumn,  au^ry  winter,  change." 

Hhatap. :  Midt.  Sight  t  Dream,  11 1 
Childing  Cudweed :  Filago  germanica.  (Britt. 
it  Holland.) 

Childing  Pink :  Dianthus  prolifer. 
Childing  Sweet  William :  The  same  as  Child- 
ing  Pink. 


boll,  boy:  pout,  j<Jwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   Bin,  as;  expect;  yenophon,  exist,    -ing 
-clan,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -aion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious.  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -tre,  &c.  =  bel,  ter. 
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childish— chiJl 


fhllcl-Isli,  *  9hild  -Ische,  a.    [A.S.  cildisc.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Having  the  characteristics  or  nature  of  a 
child ;  simple,  innocent. 

".  .  .  should  find  something  engaging  In  the  childith 
innocence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  .  .  ."—Hacaulay : 
Hi*.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  child. 

"  He  will  nut  blush,  th»t  has  a  father's  heart; 
To  take  iu  c'nildM  plays  a  childith  part." 

Camper:  Tirocinium,  Mt. 

*  IL  Figuratively. : 

1.  Toung,  simple,  or  ignorant  as  a  child ; 
Inexperienced. 

2.  (With  an  idea  of  contempt) :  Puerile,  tri- 
fling. 

"The;  have  spoil'd  the  walls  with  childith  sentences, 
that  consist  often  in  a  jingle  of  words."— Additon ;  On 
Italy. 

^  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  childish 
andin/aitft'ne:  "What  children  do  is  frequently 
simple  or  foolish  ;  what  infants  do  is  commonly 
pretty  and  engaging  ;  therefore  childish  is  taken 
in  the  bad  and  infantine  in  the  good  sense. 
Childish  manners  are  very  offensive  to  those 
who  have  ceased,  according  to  their  years,  to 
be  children  ;  the  infantine  actions  of  some 
children  evince  a  simplicity  of  character." 
(Crabb :  Eng  Synon.) 

t  child -Ish-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  childish ; -ly.]  In 
a  childish  or  puerile  manner  ;  like  a  child. 

"  9hild  ish  mind  cd,  a.  [Eng.  childish; 
minded.]  Childish  in  disposition ;  simple, 
innocent. 

•  9hild  ish  mind  ed  ness,  5.  [Eng.  child- 
ishminded ;  -nes>s.]  Childishness  in  character 
or  disposition ;  simplicity. 

"  I  have  somewhat  of  the  French :  I  love  birds,  as 
the  king  does;  and  have  some  childithmindedneu 
wherein  we  shall  consent"— Bacon. 

Child  -ish  ness,  s.    [Eng.  childish ;  -ness.] 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  The  state  of  being  a 
child  ;  simplicity  of  manners  or  disposition ; 
innocence,  harmlessness. 

•'  He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.    Speak  thon,  boy ; 
Perhaps  thy  childishntu  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons." 

Shaketp. :  Corid.,  v.  3. 

2.  In  a  bad  or  at  least  contemptuous  sense : 
Puerility;  weakness  of  intellect. 

"His  cowardice,  his  chttdithnfti,  his  pedantry,  .  .  . 
made  him  an  object  of  derision."— Jlucaulav :  Hilt. 
Kng..  ch.  L 

«  child-kind,  s.  [Eng.  child,  and  kind  =  kin.] 
Children  collectively. 

"All  mankind. womankind,  and  chUdktnd  .  .  .  play 
the  looV—Carlyle :  Life  of  Sterling,  Pt.  it.  en.  Ti. 

$hild-less,   •  9hild  loes,  *  (hUd-les,  a. 

[Eng.  child  ;  -less.]    Without  children  ;  with- 
out  offspring. 

"Quane  Ic  childlet  of  werlde  fare." 

Oenelit  and  Ezodia,  930. 

child -loss  ness,  ».  [Eng.  childless;  -ness,] 
The  state  of  being  childless,  or  without  off- 
spring. (E.  Everett.) 

•ohild'-U,  *9hild  ly,  *  9hilde-ly,  a.  & 

adv.    [A. 3.  cildlic.]    [CHILDLIKE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Childlike. 

"In  childly  wyme  on  her  [he]  Ran  to  smyle." 

Lidgnte :  Fall  of  Princel,  U.  Si 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  childlike  manner,  like  a 
child. 

"  Then  she  smiled  around  right  eWZdZji.* 
Jtri.  Browning :  Lady  Geraldlne't  (,'ou.tMf. 

child  -like,  a  [A.S.  cildlic,  from  did  =  child, 
and  Kc=  like.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Resembling  a  child  in  dispo- 
sition or  manners  ;  simple,  innocent,  dutiful, 
meek. 

>  "Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  rhild-like  sue  I 

B*«acious  reader  of  the  works  of  God." 

Covper:  Tatk,  iii.  2U. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  In  a  good  tense  :  Becoming  or  befitting  a 
child  ;  innocent,  harmless,  dutiful. 

(2)  In  a  bad  or  contemptuous  sense  :  Puerile, 
foolish,  trifling. 

^  Usually  childlike  is  used  in  a  good  sense, 
childith  in  a  bad  sense. 

* 9hlld -no's*.  ».  [Eng.  child;  -ness.]  The 
manners  or  actions  natural  to  a  child ;  child- 
ishness. 

"My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
Be  makes  a  July's  day  short  u  December, 
And,  with  Ms  varying  child  ntH,  cures  in  m* 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood." 

Winter1 1  Tall.  L  ». 


fhir-dren,  s.  ?>z.    [CHILD, «.] 

Children  of  Israel,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  small  garden  species  of  Campanula,  so 
called  from  the  profusion  of  its  flowers. 

2.  A  garden  suecies  of  Aster,  with  very 
numerous  small  flowers. 

chil'-drcn-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  mineral- 
ogist, Mr.  Children,  of  the  British  Museum.] 

Afire. :  An  orthorhombic,  translucent  mineral, 
of  a  yellowish-white  to  brownish-black  colour. 
Hardness,  4-5—5 ;  sp.  gr.  8'18— 3'24.  Lustre 
vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Compos.: 
Phosphoric  acid,  28'92 ;  alumina,  14*44 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  30'68  ;  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, 9'07  ;  magnesia,  0'14 ;  water,  16'98.  It 
occurs  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  the 
United  States.  (Dana.) 

*  9hil  dren-less,     *  9hyl  dren  les,     a. 

[Eng.  children,  and  -less.}    Childless. 
"  U  th'  one  be  rlche  and  chyldrtnlet ;  though  at  the 

grounde  of  stryfe. 

Precede  of  hym,  set  thou  in  foote,  and  pleade  his 
cause  for  lyfe." 

Brant:  Tratu.  of  Horace,  sat  5.    (Nares.) 

*  9hild'-ship,  «.     [Eng.  child;  -ship.]    Rela- 
tionship as  a  child. 

"  God's  actual  choice  and  oar  potential  childthip."— 
Adanu:  World,  Hi.  101. 

jhild'-Wlfe,  s.    [Eng.  child,  and  wife.] 

1.  A  wife  who  is  still  almost  a  child  in 
years.  (In  this  sense  rather  a  compound  than 
a  single  word.) 

*  2.  A  wife  who  has  borne  a  child. 
"  But  the  law  selfe  doth  openly  discharge  and  de- 
liver this  holy  childiaifa   from  the  bane  of    the  law 
.  .  ."— Paraphrate  of  E ratmut,  1548.    (Nares.) 

*  9hild'-wit,  *  9hlld'-wite,  s.    [Bug.  child, 
and  Mid.  Eng.  wite  =  a  fine.] 

Old  Law :  A  fine  imposed  on  a  bondwoman 
to  whom  an  illegitimate  child  is  born. 

chfl'-e-ite,  s.  [Prom  Chili,  and  suff.  -ite  (Mln. ) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Volborthite  occurring 
in  the  silver  mine  of  Mina  Grande  in  Chili. 
It  has  a  dark-brown  or  brownish-black  colour, 
and  has  been  observed  only  in  an  earthy  state, 
looking  much  like  a  ferruginous  clay  or 
earth.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
(Dana.) 

ChU'-S-nite,  s.  [From  Chili,  and  suff.  -en  ;  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min.:  An  amorphous,  granular  mineral,  of 
a  silver-white  colour,  containing  silver  86'2 ; 
bismuth,  13 '8.  (Dana.) 

9 nil  -I,  *.    [CHILLI.]    . 

*  chil  1  ad,  s.      [Gr.  viXikt  (chilias),  genit 
XiAt'oo'os  (chiliadus)  =  the  number  one  thou- 
sand.] 

1.  A  thousand,  or  a  collection  of  a  thou- 
sand (of  separate  things) ;  especially,  a  period 
of  a  thousand  years. 

"We  make  cycles  and  periods  of  years,  M  decads, 
centuries,  rhilitidt,  for  the  use  of  computation  in  his- 
tory."— Holder. 

2.  (PI.)  Math. :    A  name  given  to  logar- 
ithms, because  they  were  at  first  divided  into 
thousands. 

t  ChlT-I-a-gOIX,  ».  [Gr.  x'Ai<ry«vo«  (chUiago- 
nos)  =  with  a  thousand  angles ;  from  vtAi'as 
(chilias)  =  a  thousand,  and  y<avia  (gonia)  =  an 
angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand  sides 
and  angles. 

"  He  brings  forward,  as  a  great  discovery,  the  equal  Ity 
of  the  angles  of  a  chilitwm  to  1996  right  angles. '—Hal 
lam :  Literature  qf  Middle  Agei,  pt  iv..  ch.  3. 

t  chil  i  a  hed  ron,  *  chil  I  a  ed  rbn 
(pi.  hcdra,  -edra),  s.  |Gr.  x^t'w  (chilias) 
=  a  thousand",  and  (Spa  (hedra)  =  a  scat,  a  side.  ] 
A  plane  figure  contained  by  a  thousand  sides. 

"  In  a  man  who  speaks  of  a  cMHaedron,  or  a  body  of 
a  tliouxand  sides,  the  idea  of  the  figure  may  lie  very 
confuted,  though  that  of  the  number  be  very  distinct." 
— Lotto. 

Chll-I-an,  a.  k  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  Chili,  and 
suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Chili. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  Chili. 

5  Chilian  mill :  A  mill  of  a  primitive  kind, 
used  in  Chili  for  grinding  oleaginous  scnis 
between  stones  put  in  rotation  horizontally 
and  vertically.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as 


that  used  by  the  Phoenicians,  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  for  mashing  olives.  For  a 
fuller  description  of  the  mill  see  Knight's 
Dictionary  of  Mechanics. 

*  chil  -i-an-ism,      *  chil  -I-an  Ismo,  a. 

[Gr.  x<-<*.ia?  (chilias)  =  a  thousand  ;  suff.  -ism.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  millennium. 

"  Dyed  in  the  opinion  of  ChUianiime."  —  Pagitt  : 
Heretiography.  p.  Ml. 

*  ChlT-l-arch,  s.     [Gr.  xiAiopx<*  (fhiliarchos), 
from  x'At'af  (chilias)  —  a  thousand,  and  opx«» 
(archo)  —  to  lead,  to  command.  ]    The  general 
or  commander  of  a  thousand  men. 


l-y,  ».  [CHILIA.RCH.]  A  regi- 
ment or  body  of  men  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand. 

"The  chUiarchitf  also,  or  regiment*,  as  I  may  so 
call  them,  of  the  Lamb,  being  summed  up  in  this 
number."—  More:  Myttery  of  (fodlineu,  p.  19&. 

*  chil'-i-asm,  s.    [Gr.  %i\t<i<rij.os  (chiliasmos), 
from  x'Atos  (chilias)  =  a  thousand.]    The  doc- 
trine of  the  millennium,  or  reign  of  Christ 
upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years  (Rev.  zz.). 
[MILLENNIUM.] 

*  Chn-l-ast,   s.      [Gr.   x'Ata<rm«   (chiliastis), 
from  xtAi'a;  (chilias)  —  a  thousand.  ]     A  mil- 
lenarian  ;  one  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  literal  millennium  ;  one  who  believes  in  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  in  bodily  form  upon 
earth  during  that  period.    [MILLKNARIAN.] 

"  To  reign  with  Christ  a  1000  years  before  the  ending 
of  the  world,  was  the  old  errour  of  the  cMluutt."— 
Pagitt  :  Beretiofrraphy  ,  p.  20. 

*  chll-I-Ss'-tic,     *  chn-i-&s'-«c-al,   a. 
[Eng.  chiliast  ;  -ic  ;  -ical.]     Relating  or  per- 
taining to  the  chiliasts. 

"As  soon  as  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  chiliaitie 
errors  disappeared."—  /.  A.  Alexander  (Webster). 

chil-i-fac'-tlve,  a.    [CHYLIFACTIVE.] 
chll-I-fac'-tor-jf,  a.    [CHYLIFACTORV.] 

"A  chttifactory  menstruum  or  digestive  prepara- 
tion."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  p.  84. 

chU-I-dl'-I-ter,  «     [KILOLITRE.] 
chil-I-dm'-e-ter,  s.    [KILOMETRE.] 

chil  I  6  phjfl-lum,  «.    [Gr.  vistas  (chilias) 
=  a  thousand,  and^vAAof  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants  with  yel- 
low flowers.    They  are  natives  of  Mexico. 

9hill,  *  9hil,  *  9hele.  s.  &  a.     [AS.  q>le, 

cele  =  great  cold,  chilliness,  from  cekm  =  to 
cool,  col  =  cool  ;  Dut.  kill  =  a  chill,  killen  = 
to  chill,  koel  =  cool  ;  Sw.  kyla  =  to  chill, 
kulen,  kylig=  chill,  cool;  Lat.  gelu  =  frost.] 
[CooL,  CHELE.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  state  of  being   moderately  cold  ; 
dullness. 

(2)  A  sudden  sensation  of  coolness,  gener- 
ally accompanied  with  shivering  ;   a  sudden 
check  to  the  circulation  of  heat 

Chilli  and  fever  :  Fever  and  ague.    (  U.  8.) 

2.  Fig.  :    A  sudden  check  to  warmth  of 
manner  or  feeling  ;  a  discouragement. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Painting:  A  dulness  or  dimness  in  a 
painting  ;  also  called  blooming. 

2.  Iron  Manuf.  :  A  piece  of  iron  introduced 
into  a  mould  so  as  to  rapidly  cool  the  surface 
of  molten  iron  which  comes  in  contact  there- 
with.    Cast-iron,  like  steel,  is  hardened  by 
rapid  cooling,  and  softened  by  the  prolongatio* 
of  the  cooling  process.    The  extreme  in  tin 
former  direction  gives  chilled  iron  the  hard 
ness  of  hardened  steel  ;   the  extreme  in  tht 
direction  of  softness  is  obtained  by  prolonging 
the    heat,  abstracting  the  carbon  from   tin: 
cast-iron,  reducing  it  to  a  nearly  pure  crystal- 
line iron.    [MALLKABLK  IRON.] 

The  chilled  cast-iron  ploughshare  has  a  hard 
under-surface,  and  the  top  wears  away,  leaving 
a  comparatively  thin  edge  of  hardened  metal. 
This  resembles  the  natural  provision  in  the 
teeth  of  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  rodents, 
whereby  the  enamel  remains  in  advance  of  the 
softer  portion  of  the  tooth,  keeping  a  sharp 
edge.  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective: 
I  Literally: 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  i>5t, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  OQ  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


chill— ohilopodiform 


1.  Subjec.  :  Having  a  sensation  of  coolness  ; 
somewhat  cold. 

2.  Objec.  :  Moderately  cold ;  causing  a  sen- 
sation of  coolness,  generally  accompanied  with 
shivering  ;  chilly. 

TT.  Figuratively: 

1.  Subjec. :  Cold  and  reserved  in  manners, 
temper,  or  feeling  ;  distant,  formal. 

"  But  be  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame." 

Ten  >II/K»I  :  Tile  Two  Voice*. 

2.  Qbjec. :  Causing  a  discouragement  to  or 
checking  warmth  of  feeling  or  manners ;  de- 
pressing, discouraging ;  distant,  formal 

"  Downward  and  ever  downward,  aud  deeper  in  age's 
chill  valley.- 

LongfeVow :  Children  of  Lord's  Supper. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  chitt 
and  cold :  "  Chill  expresses  less  than  cold,  that 
is  to  say,  it  expresses  a  degree  of  cold.  The 
weather  is  often  chilly  in  summer ;  but  it  is 
cold  in  winter.  We  speak  of  taking  the  chill 
off  water  when  the  cold  is  in  part  removed  ;  and 
of  a  chill  running  through  the  frame  when  the 
cold  begins  to  penetrate  the  frame  that  is  in  a 
state  of  warmth."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

chill-cold,  a.    Very  cold. 

"  A  cltill-c"'i.l  lil mid  .  .  .  fleetes  through  my  reines." 
Daviet:  llutet  Sacr..  p.  49.    (Datiet.) 

chill-hardening,  s.  A  mode  of  temper- 
ing steel-cutting  instruments,  by  exposing  the 
red-hot  metal  to  a  blast  of  cold  air. 

chill,  *  chyl-lyn,  v.t.  &  i.    [CHILL,  *.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 
(1)  To  make  cold  or  chilly ;  to  strike  with  a 

" .  .     when  a  body  i3  said  to  be  chilled  .       "—Tyn- 
datt :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed. ),  vui,  2,  [x  178. 

f  (2)  To  blast  with  cold. 


2.  Fig.  :  To  check  warmth  of  feeling  or 
manners  ;  to  discourage,  to  depress  ;  to  damp 
the  spirits. 

"  As  an  icy  touch  had  chUTd  its  heart" 

ll-'tniiia  :  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

H.  Iron  Manuf. :  To  cause  the  surface  of 
molten  iron  to  cool  suddenly  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  piece  of  cold  iron,  so  as  to  increase 
the  hardness.  [CHILL,  s.,  B.  2.] 

t  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  cold,  to  shiver. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  cold,  distant,  or  formal 
in   manners  or  feeling;   to  be  discouraged, 
disheartened,  or  downcast. 

"  Al  chaunged  her  chere  and  ehj/lled  at  the  hert." 
AJIU.  Poemt;  Patience,  9ST. 

Chilled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHILL,  •».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Chill,  cold. 
"He  said,  and  Priam's  aged  Joints  with  chUlrd  fear 
did  shake."  Chapman.    (Rich.) 

8.  Technically: 

(1)  Iron  Manuf. :  Made  of  iron  which  has 
been  hardened  by  chilling.      Chilled  castings 
are  used  for  axle-boxes,  iron  wheel-hubs,  rolls 
for  iron-rolling  mills,  ploughshares,  and  mould- 
boards,  stamp-heads,  heavy  hammers,  and  an- 
vils for  some  kinds  of  work,  and  in  many  other 
instances.    (Knight.) 

(2)  Painting :  Dimmed,  clouded ;  affected 
with  blooming. 

chilled-shot,  s. 

Jlil. :  Shot  of  very  rapidly  cooled  or  chilled 
cast-iron,  which  thus  acquire  a  hardness  of 
nearly  equal  efficiency  with  steel  for  penetrat- 
ing iron  plates,  and  yet  produced  at  a  very 
much  less  cost.  Chilled-shot  break  up  on 
passing  through  the  plates,  and  the  fragments 
are  very  destructive  on  crowded  decks. 

ChU'-li.  *.    [Sp.  chili,  chile.) 

1.  The  popular  name  of  the  American  Bed- 
pepper. 

2  The  pod  or  fruit  of  the  Capsicum 
(q.v  ).  Spec.,  the  dried  ripe  pod  of  Capsicum 
Jastigiatum. 

"  ChilHet .  .  .  form  the  basis  of  Cayenne  pepper  and 
curry  powder  "—  Wattrttnn :  CyelnpaAia  of  Commerce. 

Chilli  or  Chili  Vinegar:  Vinegar  flavoured 
with  Capsicum  pods. 

chilli  (or  chili)  sauce,  s.  A  spicy 
condimeutal  sauce,  variously  composed. 


Ohfl'-li-neSB,  s.    [Eng.  chilly;  -ness.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  chilly. 

"The  ckillintu  of  their  waters.  "—Locke:  Education, 
pt  11. 

2.  Coolness  ;  a  moderate  degree  of  cold. 

IL  Fig.  :  A  sensation  of  discouragement  or 
depression. 

chil'-ling,  *  9hyl-lynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[CHILL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

(1)  The  act  of  cooling  or  making  chill  (lit. 


*  (2)  The  act  or  state  of  shivering. 

"Chyllynge  of  tethe  or  other  lyke.  Prlgfdor."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  Iron  Manuf.  :  The  process  o£  chill-har- 
dening. [CHILL,  s.,  II.  2.] 

Chfl  -ling-ham,  s.    [A  proper  name,  see  A.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geog.  :  A  parish  in  Northumberland,  on  the 
river  Till,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Wooler. 

B.  As  adj.  :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  parish  described  under  A. 

Chillingham  bulls,  Chillingharn 
cattle,  s.  pi  Certain  bulls,  or  rather  cattle  of 
both  sexes,  preserved  in  a  semi-wild  state  in 
Chillingham  Park.  They  are  pure  white,  ex- 
cept the  muzzle,  which  is  black,  and  the  horns, 
which  are  tipped  with  black.  The  white  colour 
on  the  body,  however,  is  artificially  pro- 
duced, the  owner  causing  all  spotted  calves 
to  be  killed.  They  are  now  generally  believed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  mountain  bull  or 
Urus  which  were  wild  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of 
Caesar's  invasion,  and  the  stock  whence  our 
larger  cattle  have  been  derived.  Some  writers 
have  thought  them  descended  from  ordinary 
cattle  which  have  become  wild,  and  others 
have  made  them  a  distinct  species,  Bos  Scoticus. 
Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  considers  them 
the  last  surviving  representatives  of  the  gi- 
gantic Urus  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  reduced 
iu  size  and  modified  in  every  respect  by  their 
small  range  and  their  contact  with  man. 
(Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxii.  (1866),  pt.  i.,  p.  398.) 

t  chiT-ling-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  chilling;  -ly.]  In 
a  chilling  manner. 

"  .  .  .  a  qualification  which  must  then  have  fallen 
chillingly  on  the  ears  of  belligerent  Tories  "  —  Daily 
Item,  April  19,  1879. 

•chill'-ness,  *ghil-ness,  *  chiT-nesse, 

s.    [Eng.  chill;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  sensation  of  coldness,  a  chill 

"  Lend  their  weaker  fire 
To  conquer  the  night's  chilneue." 

Haiiington  :  CoMo.ro,  p.  11. 

2.  Fig.  :   A    feeling  of  discouragement   or 
depression. 

Chill'-  jf,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  chill  ;  -jr.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Feeling  a  sensation  of  coldness  or  chilli- 
ness. 

"  Sir  Charles,  I'm  as  chilly  as  a  bottle  of  port  in  a 
hard  frost."  —  C'olman  the  younger:  The  Poor  Gentle- 
man, iv.  L 

2.  Causing  a  sensation  of  coldness  or  chilli- 
ness. 

"  A  chUl>/  sweat  bedews 
My  shudd'rin,;  limbs."  Philip*. 

H.  Fig.  :  Cold  in  manners,  distant,  cool. 
t  B.  As  adv.  :  In   a  chill  or  cool  manner 
(lit.  <*fig.). 

chi-lo-car'-ptis,  *.  [Gr.  x«  i*p?  (cheilos)  =  a 
lip,  and  (capiros  (karpos)  —  a  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  An  imperfectly  known  genus  of  climb- 
ing plants,  natives  of  Java,  having  a  salver- 
shaped  corolla,  capitate  stigma,  and  capsular 
fruit.  The  genus  is  referred  to  the  Apocy- 
nacese.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

chil-o-chlo'-a,  s.  [Or.  x'A°s  (chilos)  =  fod- 
der, and  xA<"I*  (pMoe)  or  x*oa  (cWoa)  =  young 
grass.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Gra- 
mineae,  allied  to  Phleum  and  Phalaris. 

chi-lo'-di-a,  ».  [Gr.  x«Ao«  (cheilos)  =  a  lip, 
and  oiovt  (odous)  =  a  tooth.  ] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiatae,  consisting  of  a 
single  sp«cies  from  New  Holland.  It  is  a 
branched' glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  shrub. 
In  habit  and  structure  the  genus  is  very  near 
Prostanthera,  differing  only  in  having  no  ap- 
pendages to  the  anther  cell.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Chi'-ld-ddn,  *.  [Gr.  x«*<*  (cheilos)  =  a  lip, 
and  ooovt  (odous),  genit.  ooovrot  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family 
Trachelina,  having  the  body  covered  with 
cilia  ;  mouth  with  teeth  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  tube  ;  fore  part  of  the  head  produced  into 
a  broad  membranous  or  ear-like  lip.  The  cilia 
form  longitudinal  rows.  (Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 

Chi-l6-glot'-tis,  i.  [Gr.  Xf tAos  (cheilos)  =  a 
lip,  and  yAuo-ira  (glossa)  or  yfuarra  (glotta)  = 
a  tongue.] 

Bot.  :  A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Australa- 
sian orchids,  bearing  radical  leaves  in  pairs, 
and  solitary  paleate  reddish  flowers. 

Chi-log-nath  -I-form,  a.  [Eng.  chilognath, 
aiul/orm.] 

Entom. :  A  term  applied  to  the  larvae  of 
those  coleopterous  insects  which  are  herbi- 
vorous, elongated,  and  sub-cylindrical,  and 
resemble  the  genus  Jula. 

chi'-log-naths  (Eng.),  chi-og'-na-tha, 
chi-16g'-na-thes  (Mod.  Lot.),  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
xeiAo*  (cheilos)  =  a  lip,  and  yvaSv;  (gnathos)  = 
a  jaw.] 

1.  Entom. :  An  order  of  the  Myriapoda,  or 
Centipedes,  distinguished  by  having  the  two 
mandibles  and  the  tongue  so  united  as  to  form 
a  large  lower  lip ;  antennae  short  with  six  or 
seven  joints,  body  convexly  cylindrical,  legs 
short  and  slender.      The    segments    of   the 
body,  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  from  the 
head,  have  each  of  them  two  pair  of  legs. 
It  contains  the  Millepedes  and  Galleywonns. 
At  least  seventy  species  are   known.     The 
order  is  also  called   Diplopoda.      They  are 
found  beneath  the  bark  of  trees  ar.J  in  humid 
places,  and  feed  both  upon  animal  and  veget- 
able productions. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  order  began,  as  far  as  is 
known,  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 

chil  -6-gram,  ».    [KILOGRAM.] 

t  chl-lo'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  xf<*-<atia  (cheiloma)  =  a 
lip,  rim,  or 'edge.  (Septitagint.)] 

Zool. :  The  upper  lip  of  a  mammal  when  it 
is  tumid,  and  continued  uninterruptedly  from 
the  nostril.  A  good  example  of  this  may  Us 

'  seen  in  the  camel. 

chi-lom'-o-nas,  s.  [Gr.  x«*°«  (cheilos)  =  a 
lip,  and  novm  (monas)  =  single,  solitary.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family 
Monadina,  free  swimming  or  temporarily 
fixed ;  mouth  oblique  or  lateral,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  lip ;  there  are  two  tiagella,  one 
of  which  is  convolute  and  adherent. 

Chi-ld'-ni-an,  Chi-lon'-Ic,  a.  [From  Lat 
Chil(o),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ian,  -ic.]  Relating  to 
Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 
(Smart  in  Worcester.) 

chl-lop'-o-da(£a<.),  chi'-l6-pods(En?.), «. 
pi.  [Gr.  xiA'o*  (chilias)  =  a  thousand,  and 
nous  (pous  ,  genit.  woios  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Entom. :  An  order  of  Myriapoda  or  Centi- 
pedes, the  genera  of  which  have  elongated 
antennae,  with  fourteen  to  forty  or  more  joints, 
a  depressed   body  covered    with    coriaceous 
plates,  and  legs   of  variable    length.    Each 
segment  of  the  body  has  a  single  pair  of  legs. 
The  order   contains   the   Centipedes   proper 
as  distinguished  from  Millepedes,  &c.    It  is 
sometimes   called... also   Syngnatha.      Nearly 
100  secies  are  knowii.    They  all  run  fast,  are 
carnivorous,  and  nocturnal    They  are  princi- 
pally found  beneath  stones,  the  bark  of  trees, 
and'in  loose,  humid  earth. 

2.  Palceont. :  No  species  of  the  order  has 
yet  been  found  fussil. 

chil  6  pod  -i-form,  a.  [Eng.  chilopod,  -i- 
connective,  and  form.] 

Entnm. :  A  term  applied  to  the  larvae  of 
Coleopterous  insects  which  are  subhexapod, 
•with  a  long,  linear,  depressed  body,  and  bear 
a  resemblance  to  the  genus  Scolopodendra. 
(Kirby  <t  Spence :  Entomology,  III.  xxix.  p. 
106.) 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sioa  =  ghftn ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  ^hfin.    -clous,  -ttous,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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chilopodimorphous— chimerieaUy 


*chil-6-p6d-I-mor-phoiis,a.  [Eng.  chUo- 
pod  ;  -i-  connective  ;  Or.  M°p4"7  (marphe)  = 
form  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  The  same  as  CHILO- 

FODlJORM(q.V.). 

"Those  [larvae]  being  the  moat  perfect  chilopodi, 
morphota  of  the  whole.1'—  Klrby  4  Spence:  Ento- 
mology, III.  xxix.,  p.  166. 

Chi  lop'-sls,  ».  [Or.  %"*<«  (cfteitos)  =  a  lip, 
fy  (ops),  genit.  6i/as  (op*w)  =  face,  appear- 
ance.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacese,  consisting  of 
a  single  species  of  erect  branching  shrubs 
from  Mexico.  It  has  long  linear  entire  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  beautiful  flowers  in  terminal, 
dense,  spicate  racemes.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

^hfl'-tern,  s.  &  a.    [A  proper  name,  see  A.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geog.  :  The  name  of  certain  beech-clad  hills 
in  Buckinghamshire,  formerly  infested  by 
robbers.  To  keep  these  in  check,  a  func- 
tionary was  appointed,  who  was  called 
Steward  of  the  ChUtern  Hundreds  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with,  the  hills  described  under  A. 

Chlltern  hundreds,  s.  A  hilly  district 
In  Buckinghamshire,  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
The  office  of  Steward  of  this  district,  although 
the  duties  have  long  ceased  to  be  more  than 
nominal,  is  still  retained  for  a  special  purpose. 
No  Member  of  Parliament  is  allowed  to  resign 
his  seat,  and  if  he  wishes  to  vacate  it  he  can 
only  do  so  by  accepting  some  office  of  profit 
under  the  Crown.  The  Stewardship  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  is  therefore  applied  for  by 
any  member  desiring  to  retire,  and  its  accept- 
ance necessarily  vacates  his  seat. 

Chil  -ton-lte,    8.     [Etymol.    doubtful     Ap- 
parently named  after  a  Mr.  Chilton.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Prehnite  (q.v.). 

Chl-mae'-ra,  *.  [Lat.  chimcera;  Or.  \inaipa 
(chimaira)=  (1)  a  she-goat,  (2)  a  fire-spouting 
monster  with  a  lion's  head,  a  serpent's  tail, 
and  a  goat's  body,  killed  by  Bellerophon.] 
[CHIMERA.] 

L  Myth.  :  [CHIMERA]. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  type  of 
the  family  Chimseridse,  having  the  tail  ending 
in  a  slender  thread,  the  head  pointed,  and 
spirade  single.  Cki/pnra  monstrosa  is  some- 
times called  the  Sea-inouster,  and  sometimes 
the  King  of  the  Herrings.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Northern  Seas,  from  which  it  straggles  to 
Britain  and  follows  shoals  of  herrings  as  they 
move  from  the  deep  sea  towards  the  shore. 


Chi  mser'-i-dse,  s.jil.  [Lat.  chimcer(a);  fern. 
pL  sun",  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  cartilaginous  fishes, 
distinguished  by  the   head  being  furnished 
with  appendages,  and  the  tail  terminating  in 
a  point.    It  contains  two  species,  Chimaeia 
and  Callorhynchus. 

2.  Palceont.  :   The  Chimseridse  begin  with 
the  Devonian  rocks. 

Chi  maer  oid,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  chimcera  ;  and  Or. 
eWos  (eidos)  —  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
the  Cliimseridae. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  family 
Chimteridse,  or  akin  to  Chimaera. 

"  In  the  Me*ozoic  and  Kainozoio  deposits,  the  remains 
of  Chimaroitlt  are  nut  extremely  rare,  but  ther  consist 
only  of  the  Jaws  and  teeth,  along  wi*.h  flu-spine*  or 
Ichthyodorulites."—  Jficholion  :  Paltnnt..  ii.  155. 

Chi  maph  Il-a,  *.  [Or.  %"K*  (cheima)  = 
winter,  and  ^tAiu  (phileo)  =  to  love  ;  from  the 
leaves  retaining  their  green  colour  during 
winter.] 

Bot.  :  A  small  genus  of  Pyrolace«e,  natives 
of  Euroi>e,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  The 
plants,  called  Winter-greens  in  America,  have 
woody  subterranean  snoots,  and  a  short  stem 
with  a  tuft  of  thick,  shining,  evergreen  leaves, 
oblong,  wedge-shaped,  or  lanceolate.  The 
pedicels  are  one-flowered,  bearing  handsome 
bell-shaped.white  flowen>,tinged  with  purplish- 
red,  and  very  sweet-scented.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
Chimaphila  umbellata  is  a  most  active  diuretic. 
C.  maculata  is  used  in  North  America  in 
strangury  and  nephritis.  (Lindlty.) 

Chi  maph'-I-Hn,  s.   [Mod.  Lat  chimapJM(a); 

-in.} 

Chem.  :  The  name  given  to  the  tasteless,  in- 
odorous crystals  found  in  the  leaves  of  Chima- 
phila umbellata. 


Chi  mar'-rhis,  s.  [Gr.  x«>appof  (cheimarros) 
=  a  torrent  ;  from  the  plant  growing  on  the 
banks  of  torrents.] 

Bot.  :  Riverwood,  a*genus  of  white-wooded 
American  trees,  belonging  to  the  order  Kutri- 
aceae.  The  wood  is  used  for  beams  and  rafters. 

*  chimb,  *  9hymbe,  s.    [A.  8.  dm,  found  in 
cimstan  =  a  base  ;  Sw.  kirn,  kimb,  kimme  ; 
Dut.  him,  kimme.] 

1.  Coopering  :  The  edge  of  a  cask  or  tub, 
formed  by  the  ends  of  the  staves. 

"  The  itreem  of  lyf  now  droppeth  on  the  chymbe." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  3,893. 

2.  Navt.  :  That  part  of  the  waterway  which 
is  left  above  the  deck,  and  hollowed  out  to 
form  a  channel. 

*  9hlm'-bley,  s.    [CHIMNEY.] 

chlm-b6-raz  -ite,  *.  [From  Chimborazo. 
where  it  is  found,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 
Min.  :  The  same  as  ABAOONITE  (q.v.). 

9  hime  (1),  *  9himbe,  •  shy  mbe,  *9hymme, 
».  [A  corruption  of  chimbale  or  chymbale,  a 
dialectic  form  of  O.  Fr.  cimbale  or  cymbale  = 
a  cymbal  ;  Lat.  cymbalum  ;  Or. 


A.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally: 

*  L  A  cymbal  ;  probably  used  also  for  a 
bell  (See  extract.) 

"  As  a  chymbe  or  a  braseu  belle.* 

Curtor  Mandi.  12,198. 

2.  The  harmonic   or   consonant   sound  of 
several  instruments  or  bells.    [B.  I.] 
t  IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Harmonised  sounds  of  any  instrument  of 
music. 

"  The  Minstrel  waked  his  harp—  three  times 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimet." 

Scott  :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii  ». 

2.  Any  sound  in  harmony  or  at;cord. 

"A  happy  chime  of  many  dancing  feet." 

11  fa  Hum:  Pauline. 

3.  A  correspondence  in  sound  or  propor- 
tion. 

"  Life  and  time 
Ring  all  theirjoys  in  one  dull  chime." 

Scott  :  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ill.  2. 

B.  Technically: 
1.  Music  : 

(1)  A  number  of  bells  attuned  to  each  other 
In  diatonic  succession.     A  peal  consists  of 
three  or  more  bells  in  harmonic  succession, 
which  may  be  rung  successively  or  simul- 
taneously, but  will  not  admit  of  a  tune  being 
played  upon  them.    Thus  a  set  embracing  the 
eight  notes  of  the  common  scale  will  consti- 
tute a  chime,  while  a  set  upon  the  first,  third, 
fifth,  and  eighth  of  the  scale  would  be  a  peal. 
The  smallest  number  of  bells  that  can  be  said 
to  constitute  a  chime  is  five,  but  the  number 
may  be  increased  indefinitely.  The  usual  num- 
ber is  at  least  nine,  which  number  embraces 
the  eight  notes  of  the  natural  scale,  with  the 
addition  of  a  flat  seventh.      Apparatus  for 
ringing  chimes  is  said  to  have  been  first  made 
at  Alost,  in  East  Flanders  (Belgium),  in  1487. 
Pottheff,  the  chime-player  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  played 
pianoforte   music  with   facility.      Each   key 
required  a  force  equal  to  two  pounds'  weight. 
(Knight.) 

(2)  An  arrangement  of  bells  and  strikers  in 
an  organ  or  musical  box,  operated  in  harmony 
witli  the  reeds,  pipes,  or  tongues,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

chime-barrel,  «. 

Horol.  :  A  prolongation  of  the  rim  of  a 
striking-wheel,  which  is  furnished  with  pins, 
like  the  barrel  of  a  musical-box,  the  pin  lift- 
ing the  tails  of  the  hammers,  which  are  set  on 
one  axis  and  strike  their  respective  bells  when 
set  in  motion. 

chime  bell,  chyrnbe  belle,  s.  A  bell 
or  set  of  bells  harmonised. 

"His  chymbe  belle  he  doth  rynge.  " 

Alitauiider,  1,864, 

9hime  (2),  s.    [CHIMB.] 

*  9hime  (3),  s.    [CHINE.] 

chime,  '  ehi  men,    chy-myn,  "chimbo, 

Vi.&  t.    T[CHIME  (1),  gfj 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  sound  in  harmony  or  accord  ;  to  give 
out  a  sound  in  harmony,  as  bells,  they  mean- 
while remaining  unmoved.  It  is  opposed  to 


ringing,  in  which  the  bell  is  raised,  i.e.  swung 
round.    (Utainer  &  Barrett  ) 

2.  To  cause  bells  to  ring  in  harmony  or  ac- 
cord. 

"  Chymun  or  chenken  wythe  bellys.  Tintillo."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  correspond  or  accord  In  rotation  or 
proportion. 

"  Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  such  other 
correlative  terms,  do  belong  one  to  another ;  and. 
through  custom,  do  readily  chime,9  and  answer  one 
another,  In  people's  memories."— Locke. 

2.  To  agree,  suit,  or  accord  with. 

"Any  sect,  whose  reasonings,  interpretation,  and 
language,  I  have  been  used  to,  will,  of  course,  make  all 
chime  that  way  .  .  ."—Locke. 

3.  To  join  or  fall  in  with  in  accord  ;  to  join 
or  interfere  in  a  conversation  ;  often  followed 
by  in  with. 

"  He  not  only  sat  quietly  and  heard  his  father  railed 
at,  but  often  chimed  in  with  the  discourse."— ArbuO* 
not :  History  of  John  Bull. 

*L  To  make  jingling  rhymes. 

*  5.  To  clatter,  to  chatter. 

"  The  sely  tonge  may  wel  rynge  and  chimbe 
Of  wreechednes  that  passed  is  ful  yoore." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  3,8*4. 

t  6.  To  give  utterance  to  any  harmonious 
sounds. 

"  Before  the  song  of  those  who  chime  for  ever 
After  the  chiming  of  the  eternal  spheres." 
Longfellow  :  Dante  t  Purgatorto,  xxx.-xxxt 

B.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  play  a  tune  on  bells,  either  by  ma- 
chinery or  by  hand,  by  means  of  hammers,  or 
swinging  the  clappers,  the  bell  remaining  un- 
moved.    It  is  opposed  to  ringing  in  which  the 
bells  are  raised,  that  is,  swung  round.  (Plainer 
&  Barrett.) 

2.  To  cause  to  sound  in  harmony. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  utter  harmoniously. 

"  Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse." 
Byron  :  £nglith  Bardt  and  Scotch  Reviewer*. 

9himed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHIME,  v.] 

chim'-er,  *.  [Eng.  chim(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  chimes. 

chi-mer'-a,  ehi  mser'-a,  s.  [Lat.  Chimcera  ; 
Gr.  x'M-aip"  (ehimaira)."}  "[CHIMCERA.] 

1.  Myth.  :  A  fabulous  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, with  a  lion's  head,  serpent's  tail,  and 
goat's   middle,  killed  by  Bellerophon.     Ac- 
cording .to  Hesiod,  it  was  the   daughter  of 
Typhaon  and  Echidria,  with  the  heads  of  a 
lion,  goat,  and  serpent. 

2.  Ord.    Lang.  (Fig.):   Any  vain   and  idle 
fancy ;  a  foolish  and  unreal  creature  of  the 
imagination. 

"  Thou,  whose  whole  existence  hitherto  was  a  chimera 
and  scenic  show,  at  length  beconiest  a  reality."— Car- 
lyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

chim  ere,  •  chym  er,  '  chym  our,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  chamarre ; 
Fr.  cimarre,  simarre; 
Ital.  zimarra ;  Sp. 
chamarra,  from  zain~ 
arro  =  a  shepherd's 
coat  made  of  sheep- 
skins, a  sheepskin, 
from  Arab,  sammdr 
=the  Scythianweasel 
or  marten,  the  sable. 
(Mahn.).] 

1.  Eccles. :  (For  de- 
finition see  extract). 

"The  chimere  [is|  the 
upper  robe,  to  which  the 
lawn  sleeves  are  gene- 
rally sewed:  which  be- 
fore and  after  the  re- 
formation, till  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  was 
always  of  scarlet  silk;  CHIM  ERE. 

but  Bishop  Hooper  scru- 
pling first  at   the   robe 

itself,  and  then  at  the  colour  of  it,  as  too  light  and 
gay  for  the  episcopal  gravity,  it  was  ci.aii'jcil  u.r  a 
c.'tfmrre  of  black  satin."—  Wheatley  :  (Jn  the  (.urntn. 
Prayer,  ii.  { 4. 

*  2.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  light  gown  of  any  kind. 
(Scotch.) 

"  His  chymeri  wer  of  chamelet  purpure  broun." 

llrnrytone:  Evergreen,  i.  186. 

Chi  mer  ic.  chi-mcr'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
chimer(c-),  and  sulf.  -ical.]  Imaginary,  fanci- 
ful, having  no  reality  or  ground ;  existing 
solely  in  the  imagination. 

Ohl-meV-1-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  chimerical; 
•ly.]  In  a  fanciful  manner ;  vainly,  fantasti- 
cally. (Johnson.) 


<&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son :  mate,  onto,  cure,  unite,  car,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  w  =  e.    c  y    a.    on  =  lew. 


chimerize— chimonanthus 
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•  ehi'-mer-ize,  v.i,  \Eug.  chimer(a) ; -ize.]  To 
raise,  create,  or  entertain  chimeras  or  foolish 
groundless  fancies. 

"  What  are  all  these  but  sophistical  dreams  and  cM- 
meriang  ideas  of  shallow,  imaginative  scholars?" — 
Tranti.  of  Soccalini  (1BJ6),  p.  226. 

•  chim'-Ic,  chim  -ic-al,  a.    [CHEMIC.] 

•  chim '-in,  ».    [Corrupted  from  FT.  chemin  = 

a  road.] 

Law :  A  way,  whether  this  be  the  king's 
highway  or  a  private  way.  It  is  divided  into 
chimin  in  gross,  where  a  person  holds  a  way 
principally  or  solely  in  itself,  and  chimin  ap- 
pendant  where  he  holds  it  appurtenant  to 
something  else. 

•  chlm'-Jn-age,  s.  [Fr.  chemin,  =  a  road,  way.] 

Old  Law  :  A  toll  paid  for  passage  through  a 
forest 

9 him'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CHIME,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Literally: 
L  The  act  or  practice  of  playing  chimes. 

2.  The  act  of   sounding  harmonically ;   a 
chime. 

IL  Fig. :  A  joining  or  falling  in  with  in 
accord. 

chiming-mac :.  ine,  s.  A  kind  of  chime- 
lanel  with  projecting  pins,  which,  when  the 
barrel  is  turned  by  a  crank,  pull  the  ropes 
of  the  bells,  and  so  produce  a  chime. 

•  chim   1st,  ».    [CHEMIST.] 
(him' -la,  s.    (Scotch.)    [CHIMNEY.] 

chimla-lug,  s.    The  fireside. 

"  While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 
Ben  to  the  chimin  lug." 

Burnt :  Spittle  to  Dane. 

(Wm'-ley,    s.       [Prov.    Eng.    and   Scotch.] 
[CBBOUY.] 

chimley-brace,  s.  The  mantelpiece. 
(Scutch.) 

chimley-cheeks,  s.  pi.  The  stone  pillars 
at  the  side  of  a  fire.  (Scotch.) 

chimley-neuck,  s.    A  chimney-corner. 

"...  and  ilka  auld  wife  in  the  chimney  neuck." — 
Scott :  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  ii.  150. 

$hlm  -ming,  s.    [Etyiuol.  doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably from  Dut.  kim.    See  CHIMB.] 

Metal. :  The  operation  of  agitating  ore  in  a 
keeve,  or  tub,  by  means  of  a  stirrer,  the  keeve 
being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  ore  and 
water  being  placed  in  the  tub,  the  whole  mass 
is  violently  stirred  until  it  all  partakes  of  the 
gyration,  when  the  stirring  is  stopped  and 
the  heavier  particles  first  reach  the  bottom. 
The  different  strata  of  particles  are  then  sorted 
according  to  quality.  [KEEVE.] 

chim -ney,     *9hem-ne,     'chim-ne, 

*  9hcm  i-  ncy,    *  chymp  -ne,  *  chym- 
ney,   *  9hym  en-ee,   *  9hyxn-en-eye, 

•  schim-nay,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  cheminte;    Sp. 
chimenea ;   Ital.  cammino ;  Ger.  kamin,  from 
Gr.    xajuuVot    (kaminos) ;    Lai.   caminus  =   a 
furnace.) 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  furnace,  a  grate. 

"  And  h  is  feet  [  were]  like  to  latonn  as  in  a  breonynge 
ektiatney."—Wi/clife:  Ret.  i.  14. 

*  2.  A  fire-place,  a  stove,  a  hearth. 

*  A  tchimntiy  of  charcole  to  chaufen  the  knyghte. " 

Anturt  i/  Arthur,  ixxv. 

3.  The  flue,  vent,  or  passage  through  which 
the  smoke  escapes  from  the  fire  into  the  open 
air. 

4.  A  tul>e  .of  glass  placed  over  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  to  increase  the  draught,  improve  the 
combustion,  and  protect  the  flame. 

5.  The  portion  of  the  flue  standing  above 
the  roof.     [CHIMNEY-SHAFT.] 

IL  Hist. :  Down  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  people  seem  to  have  been  generally  desti- 
tute of  chimneys.  The  ojien  hole  for  the 
emission  of  smoke  is  referred  to  in  Herodotus, 
viii.  137  :— '  Now  it  happened  that  the  sun 
was  shining  down  the  chimney  into  the  room 
where  they  were  ;  .  .  .  the  boy,  who  had  a 
knife  in  his  hand,  made  a  mark  with  it  round 


the  sunshine  on  the  floor  of  the  room."  In 
the  Middle  Ages  people  made  fires  in  their 
house  in  a  hole  or  pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  under  an  opening  formed  in  the  roof ; 
and  when  the  family  lay  down  for  the  night 
— for  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  went  to 
bed— the  hole  was  closed  by  a  cover  of  wood. 
The  laws  of  the  feudal  ages  (couvre-fev  of  the 
French  ;  curfew-bell  of  the  English)  ordered 
that  such  fires  should  be  extinguished  at  a 
certain  time  in  the  evening.  William  I.  in- 
troduced this  law  into  England  in  10(58,  and 
fixed  the  ignitegium  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  law  was  abolished  by  Henry  I.  in  1100. 
Chimneys,  in  the  modern  sense,  were  not 
common  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Thus 
Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England  (ed. 
Furnivall),  i.  338,  says :  "  Now  have  we  manie 
chimnies  ;  and  yet  our  tenderlings  complaine 
of  rheumes,  catarrhs,  and  poses  [colds  in  the 
head] ;  then  had  we  none  but  reredosses  [open 
hearths] ;  and  our  heads  did  never  ake."  A 
tax,  called  Chimney-money  (q.v.),  was  imposed 
on  each  hearth  or  stove  in  a  house  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  chimney  :  The  opening  into  the 
room  is  the  fireplace.  The  floor  of  the  fire- 
place is  the  hearth.  The  paved  portion  in 
front  of  the  hearth  is  the  slab.  At  the 
back  of  the  fireplace  is  the  fire-back.  The 
flaring  sides  of  the  fireplace  are  the  covings. 
The  vertical  sides  of  the  opening,  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  apartment,  are  the  jambs.  The 
chimney-piece  is  the  ornamental  dressing 
around  the  jambs  and  mantel.  The  entabla- 
ture resting  on  the  hitter  is  the  mantel.  The 
mantel-shelf,  or  mantel-piece,  rests  thereupon. 
The  whole  hollow  space  from  the  fireplace  to 
the  top  of  the  wall  is  the  funnel,  or  chimney- 
hood.  The  contracting  portion  of  the  funnel 
is  the  gathering.  The  narrowest  part  i.s  the 
throat.  The  throat  is  closed  (at  times)  by  a 
damper.  Above  this  is  the  flue.  The  wall 
above  the  mantel  against  the  flue  is  the  breast. 
The  chimney  above  the  roof  is  the  shaft. 
This,  in  England,  is  usually  surmounted  by  a 
chimney-pot,  and  that  frequently  by  a  hood, 
vane,  or  cowl.  A  cluster  of  chimneys  is  a 
stack.  A  chimney-board  closes  the  fireplace 
in  summer.  A  ciper-tunnel  is  a  false  chimney 
placed  on  a  house  as  an  ornament  otto  balance 
things.  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

chimney-arch,  s.  An  arch  turned  over 
the  fireplace. 

chimney-board,  s.  A  piece  of  board 
used  to  close  up  the  fireplace  in  summer. 

chimney  brace,  chimley-brace,  & 

The  mantel-shelf.    (Scotch.) 

chimney-can,  s.    A  chimney-pot. 
chimney-cap,  s. 

1.  An  abacus  or  cornice  forming  a  crowning 
termination  for  a  chimney. 

2.  A  device  to  render  more  certain  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  smoke,   by  presenting   the   exit 
aperture  to  leeward,  or  by  a  rotatory  device. 
[COWL.] 

chimney-cheeks,  chimley  cheeks, 

s.  pi.    The  jambs  of  a  chimney-piece. 

chimney-collar,  s.  A  device  to  prevent 
the  leakage  of  rain  around  a  ohimney-staek 
where  it  protrudes  through  a  roof.  The  slates 
or  shingles  lie  upon  the  slanting  plates,  and 
upright  plates  lie  closely  against  the  bricks. 

chimney-flue,  s.    [CHIMNEY,  3.] 

chimney-hook,  s.  A  hook  suspended 
in  a  chimney  from  which  to  hang  pots  over 
the  fire. 

chimney-jack,  «.  A  rotating  chimney- 
head  ;  a  kind  of  revolving  cowL 

chimney-jambs,  s.  pi.  The  jambs  of 
the  fireplace.  [.JAMB.] 

*  chimney-man,  s.   An  officer  appointed 
to  collect  chimney-money. 

*  chimney-money,  s. 

Old  Law :  A  tax  paid  for  each  chimney  in  a 
house.  It  was  imposed  by  Act  14,  Chas.  II.,  c.  2, 
which  enacted  that  every  hearth  and  stove  of 
every  dwelling-house,  "  except  such  as  pay  not 
to  church  and  poor,  should  pay  two  shillings 
per  annum  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day."  The 
tax  was  abolished  in  t lie  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.  It  was  also  called  HEARTH-MONEY. 


chimney-nook,    chimley-neuck,  «. 

[Eng.  chimney ;  Scotch  &  Prov.  Eng.  chimley, 
and  neuck  =  nook.]  The  corner  of  the  fire- 
place ;  the  fireside. 

chimney-piece,  s.  The  ornamental 
frame  round  a  fireplace,  consisting  of  jambs 

and  mantel. 

chimney-plant,  •-. 

Bat. :  Campanula  pyramidalit, 

chimney-pot,  .--. 

L  Lit.  :  A  tube  of  pottery  or  sheet-metal, 
used  to  carry  up  a  flue  above  the  chimney- 
shaft.  They  are  sometimes  ornamental,  and 
made  to  agree  in  design  with  the  character  of 
the  building. 

2.  Fig. :  A  gentleman's  hat,  so  called  from 
its  shape  and  colour.  (Slung.) 

chimney-shaft,  s.  The  portion  of  the 
chimney  carried  up  above  the  roof. 

chimney-swallow,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  species  of  swallow,  Hirundo 
rustica,  so  called  from  its  selecting  chimneys, 
outhouses,  ruins,  &c.,  as  the  favourite  sites 
for  its  nests.  The  forehead  and  throat  are 
of  a  reddish-brown. 

"The  martin  arrives  in  this  country  a  little  later 
than  the  cMmney-twMow."  —  R.  Laitlily  :  Popular 
Biuory  of  Britiih  Eggt. 

chimney-sweep,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  man  whose  occupation  it 
is  to  clenn  the  flues  of  chimneys  of  the  accu- 
mulated soot. 

2.  Sot.  ( pi.  Chimney-sweeps) :  The  same  a* 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPER,  II.  2. 

chimney-sweeper,  t. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  chimney-sweep. 

"  To  look  like  her.  are  chimnef-notfpen  black.' 
Skakeip.  :  Lone'i  Labour  t  Lott.  IT.  S. 

(2)  A  machine  for  sweeping  chimneys.     It 
was  invented  in  England  by  Smart,  1805,  to 
supersede  the   climbing  boys,  who  were  so 
cruelly  treated.     A  brush  of  rattan  is  fixed  ou 
the  end  of  a  rod  which  consists  of  jointed 
sections  of  cane. 

*  2.  Fig  :  Used  proverbially  for  any  one  of 
a  mean  occupation. 

"  Golden  lads  and  girls  all  mnst. 
As  chimney-noeejirr*,  coiue  to  dust." 

Shaktxp. .-  C't/mbetitu,  IT.  «. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  28  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  and  4  and  5 
Wil.  IV.,  which  passed  on  25th   July,   1834, 
regulated  the  occupation  of  chimney-sweejiers 
and  their  apprentices,  as  well  as  providing  for 
the  safer  construction  of  chimneys  and  flues. 
It    prohibited  the  apprenticing  of   children 
under  ten  years  old  to  chimney-sweepers. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  heads  of  Plantago  lanceolata.  (Britt. 
&  Holland.) 

(2)  Lazula  campestris.    (Britt.  <t  Holland.) 
Chimney-sweeper's  Cancer : 

MaL  :  A  disease,  also  called  Soot-wart,  or 
Cancer  scroti. 

chimney-top,  5. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  top  of  a  chimney ;  a 
chimney-cap  or  cowl,  a  chimney-pot. 

••  Many  a  time  and  oft 

Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlement*. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimnry-topt.' 

Skatetp. :  Juliiu  Ccetar.  i.  L 

2.  Music:    In  organ   building,   a  metallio 
moutlipipe  whose  otherwise  closed  upper  end 
has  an  open  tube  of  small  dimension,  which 
allows  a  part  of  the  air  to  escape  and  has  the 
effect  of  sharping  the  note.    [MOUTH-PIPE.] 

chimney  -  valve,  s.  A  device  of  Dr. 
Franklin  for  withdrawing  the  foul  air  from  an 
apartment  by  means  of  the  upward  draft  in 
the  chimney.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consisU 
merely  of  a  metallic  frame  fitted  in  an  aper- 
ture in  the  chimney  and  having  a  suspended 
flap  o]>ening  inwardly  to  the  chimney  which 
allows  a  current  to  pass  in  that  direction,  but 
shuts  off  a  down-draft  into  the  room. 

chi-mo  nan  -thus,  *.    [Gr.  xtyuav  (chtimon) 

=  winter,  and  di^o?  (anthns)  =  a  flower ;  im 
reference  to  its  early  flowering.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonfjing  to  the 
Calycaiithus  family,  and  consisting  of  a  single 
species,  the  Japan  Allspice,  Lhimonanthut 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;   expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.     -tiou,  -siou  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  —  qfrnn.     -Clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  aaus.    -ble,  -die,  &u.  =  bel,  del. 
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fragrant,  well  known  in  gardens  for  Its  early 
flowering  and  the  sweet  scent  of  its  blossoms. 
It  was  introduced  from  China  in  1766.  It  is 
a  inuch  -  branched  shrub,  and  is  generally 
treated  as  a  wall-plant  in  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  sessile,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  pale  yellow, 
waxy  petals  arranged  in  several  rows.  They 
appear  in  mild  winters  about  Christmas,  and 
last  for  a  long  time  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

9hlm  pan'  zee,  *  chim  pan  se,  s.    [Fr. 
chimpame,  from  the  native  Guinea  name.] 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  either  of  the 
two  species  of  anthropoid  apes  of  the  genus 
Anthropopithecus,  from  tropical  Africa. 
(The  generic  name  Troglodytes  formerly  used 
for  these  animals  must  be  dropjied,  as  it 
properly  belongs  to  a  genus  of  birds.)  The 
chimpanzees  are  large,  semi-arboreal  anthro- 
poids, with  very  long  arms,  and  can  assume  a 
nearly  erect  posture,  though  when  on  the 
ground  their  favourite  mode  of  progression  is 
a  kind  of  shambling  canter.  The  Common 
Chimpanzee  (A.  troglodytes)  \3  the  test  known 
species ;  of  the  other,  the  Bald  Chimpanzee, 
A.  calws  (assumed  to  be  the  Troglodytes  calms 
of  Du  Chaillu),  only  two  examples  have  yet 
(1893)  been  brought  to  Europe.  One  of  these, 
the  famous  "Sally,"  lived  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  Regent's  Park,  for  a 
period  of  eight  yaw.  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1885, 
p.  673 ;  1889,  p.  316.) 

$h in,  *  9hinne,  *  9hyn,  *  9hynne,  s.  &  a. 

[A. 8.  tin;  Dut.  kin  =  the  chin  ;  Icel.  kinn ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  kind  =  the  cheek  ;  Goth,  kinus  — 
the  cheeks;  O.H.  Ger.  chinni ;  M.H.  Ger. 
kinne  ;  Ger.  kinn  ;  Lat.  genu,  all  =  the  cheek  ; 
Gr.  y? j/vs  (genus) ;  Sansc.  kanu  =  the  jaw.] 

A.*  At  substantive  : 

1.  The  lower  portion  of  the  face  below  the 
under  lip. 

2.  ConTersation ;    particularly  emphatic   or 
offensive  rejoinder,  or  Kile  talk.     ( 17.  S.  Slang.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

chin-cloth,  s.  The  same  as  CHIN-CLOUT 
(q.v.). 

"'A  cap  which  they  fasten  with  a  very  broad  chin- 
d'jth."—Mitson:  Travel*  in  Eng.,  p.  90. 

*  Chin-clout,  s.  A  cloth  or  muffler  for- 
merly worn  round  the  chin  by  women. 

"  And  from  the  chin-clout  to  the  lowly  slipper 
ID  Heliconian  streams  his  praise  shall  dip  her.* 
John  Taylor-   Workes  (1630),  p.  111. 

t  chin -deep,  adv.  Very  deep,  almost 
overwhelmed. 

"To  fancy  himself  MnjUtp  in  rlche»."-iam4 .• 

Xaayt  of  Elia,  Ser.  it.  No.  10. 

chin-scab,  t.    A  disease  in  sheep. 
chin  strap,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  strap  of  a  cap  or  hat 
passing  under  the  chin. 

2.  Saddlery :  A  strap  connecting  the  throat- 
atrap  and  nose-band  of  a  halter. 

» chin-welk,  s.  A  disease,  also  called 
Mentagra  (q.v.). 

chin,  v.i.    To  talk  idly,  emphatically,  or  offen- 
sively.    (U.S.  Slang.) 

ffhi'-na,  *.  &  a.  [The  name  of  a  country  in 
the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  constituting  one  of 
the  largest  empires  in  the  world.  Excluding 
its  dependant  islands,  it  extends  from  lat.  20° 
to  41°,  or  even  to  46°  N.  lat,  and  from  98°,  or 
even  85°  to  98°  E.  long.  ;  being  thus  from 
1,400  to  2,000  miles  long,  by  900  to  1,300 
broad,  with  an  area  of  about  1,534,953  square 
miles,  or  with  its  dependencies,  3,924,627 
square  miles.  Its  population  is  stated  to  be 
425  millions.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  As  a  proper  name :  The  country  referred 
to  in  the  etymology. 

2.  A  fine  variety  of  pottery,  now  known  as 
porcelain,    originally   introduced    from    the 
country  whose  name  it  bore  lor  some  cen- 
turies.     The  term  porcelain  is   Portuguese. 
[PORCELAIN.  ] 

"Spleen,  vapours,  or  small -pox,  above  them  all. 
And  mistress  of  herself.  Oaf  china  fall" 

Pope:  Mor.  Ku..  li.  2«8. 

3.  Articles  niade  of  a  finer  species  of  earthen- 
ware In  imitation  of  the  genuine  china. 

"  After  topper,  carry  your  plate  and  china  together 
In  the  same  basket "—&ur>ft. 

"  . .  those  stately  shops  flaming  with  red  brick, 
and  gay  with  shawls  and  china,  .  .  ."—Macaulaij : 
Uitt.  £ng.,  ch.  zri. 


B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  china-ware  or  porce- 
lain. 

".  .  .  to  give  an  effect  at  a  distance  very  much  like 
that  produced  by  the  perspective  of  a  chimi  plate."— 
Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Ourney.  voL  ii..  ch.  v. 

china  aster,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  species  of  the  Asterace®  (q.v.); 
Callistephus  chinensis,  also  called  Callistemma 
hortense. 

china-bark,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  bark  of  Buena  hexandra,  formerly 
used  as  a  febrifuge,  but  of  little  value.  It 
grows  in  the  hotter  parts  of  South  America. 

china-blue  style,  s.  A  mode  of  calico- 
printing  in  which  indigo-blues  are  printed 
on  the  cloth  and  fixed  by  baths  of  salts  of 
iron  and  of  alkali. 

china-clay,  s.  A  fine  potter's  clay  ob- 
tained in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  certain 
districts  of  Western  England,  and  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  china.  It  is  also 
called  kaolin  (q.v.). 

china-crape,  s.  A  very  fine  and  beauti- 
ful kind  of  silk  crape.  (Nuttall.) 

china-glaze,  s.  A  preparation  for  paint- 
ing blue  fret.  Ten  parts  of  it  are  of  glass, 
twenty-nine  lead,  three  or  more  of  blue  calx. 
(flgilvie.) 

china-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  fibre  of  Bohmeria  nivea,  the  Rheea 
or  Ramee. 

China-grass  cloth : 

Fabric :  A  fine  fabric  made  from  the  fibre  of 
an  Indian  nettle,  the  Rheea  or  Ramee. 

china-Ink,  s.    [INDIAN  INK.] 

china-orange,  s.  The  name  of  a  small 
sweet  orange,  Citrus  aurantium,  originally 
brought  from  China, 

china  pink,  s. 

Bot. :  Dianthus  chinensis,  a  perennial  flower- 
ing variety  of  pink. 

china-root,  s. 

Med.  :  The  tuberous  rhizome  of  a  plant, 
Smilax  China,  formerly  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  sarsaparilla  now  is. 

china-rose,  s. 

Botany  &  Horticulture  : 

1.  A  garden  name  given  to  several  varieties 
of  rose.      Derived  from  Rosa  indica  and  R. 
semperfiorens,  natives  of  China. 

2.  A  beautiful  flowering  plant  of  the  mallow 
kind,   Hibiscus  rosa    sinensis,   very   common 
in  gardens  in  China  and  the  East  Indies. 

China-shop,  s.  A  shop  for  the  sale  of 
china  ware. 

IT  A  bull  in  a  china-shop:  A  proverbial 
phrase  applied  to  one  who  does  great  damage 
ignorantly,  carelessly,  or  in  reckless  fury,  in 
allusion  to  the  story  of  a  maddened  bull  rush- 
ing into  a  china  shop  and  smashing  the  con- 
tents before  it  could  be  driven  out. 

"Well !  now  they  are  all  awny.  let  us  frisk  at  our 
ease  and  have  nt  everything  like  the  bull  in  the  china- 
ihop.-—  Tluickrniy  :  Book  of  Fnubt,  ch.  xviii. 

china-stone,  s.    [PETUNTZE.] 

Chira-tree,  s.     Jlfefia  Azedarach,  which 
is  cultivated  in  North  America. 
"  Levol  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of 

Shaded'  by  "llina-trnt,   in    the   midst   of   luxuriant 
gardens."       Lon'jfellnw  :  Eoumjeline,  pt.  ii.  2. 

china-ware,  s.    [CHINA,  A.  2,  3.] 

phi'-na-man,  s.    [Eng.  China,  and  man.]    A 
native"  of  China. 

chinaman's  hat,  s.  The  name  given  by 
collectors  to  the  shell  of  a  mollusc,  Calyptrxa 
sinensis. 

9blnc'-a-pm,  s.    [Fr.] 

Lot. :  The,  Dwarf  Chestnut,  Castanea  pumila, 
a  native  of  South  America. 

9hmch,  s.    [8p.  =  a  bug,  from  Lat.  cimez;.] 

Kntnmology : 

1  The  bed-bug,  Cimex  Uctnlarius.  [Buo, 
A.  I.  2  (2).] 

2.  Blissus  Irucopterufi,  an  American  insect 
very  destructive  to  corn,  and  resembling  a 
bn.i;  in  its  unpleasant  odour,  also  culled 
chintz,  chinch-bug,  and  chink-bug. 

chinch-bug,  s.    [CHINCH,  2.] 


*  9hinohe,  *  chynche,  a.  &  «. 

CHYNCHYN.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Niggardly,  mean. 

"  He  was  large  and  uouth  chinche."— Hatvlok,  2,941. 

B.  As  subst.  :    A  miserly,   mean    person. 
(See  quotation  from  Prompt.  Parv.  under  the 
following  word.) 

*  9hm9h'-er,  *  chynch-are,  *  chynchyr, 

s.    [Mid.  Eng.  chynch(yn) ;   -er.]    A  miserly, 
niggardly  fellow. 

"Chynchyr  or  chynchare  (chynche,  H.  P.).     Per- 
parent."— Prompt.  Parv. 

9hin9h'-er-Ie,  *chlnch-er-ye,  "chynch- 

er-le,  •  chyn-cer-y,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  chinche; 

suff.  -rie  —  -ry.]    Niggardliness,  meanness. 

"By  cause  of  his  skarsete  and  chyncherie." 

Chaucer:  Tale  of  .Velibeut,  p.  184 
"Chi/ncery   (chinchrrye,  P.)  or   scarsnesse.     Parvt- 
mania."— Prompt.  Parv. 

9hin-9hil'-la,  s.    [Perhaps  8p.  chinchilla,  a 
dim.  of  chinche  =  a  bug.    (Mahn.)] 

1.  Zool. :  A  small  rodent,  a  native  of  Chili, 
Chinchilla  lanigera,  the  typical  species  of  the 


CHINCHILLA. 

order  Chinchillidae.  It  is  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  has  a  bushy  tail.  Its  pearly- 
gray  fur  is  very  soft,  and  is  used  for  mull's, 
tippets,  lining  for  cloaks,  &C. 

2.  Comm. :  The  fur  of  the  animal  described 
inl. 

3.  Fabric:   A    heavy  cloth    for    women's 
winter  cloaking,  with  a  long-napped  surface 
rolled  into  little  tufts  in  imitation  of  chin- 
chilla fur. 

9hin-9hil-li-dze,  s.  pi.  [From  Eng.  chin- 
chill{a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

1  Zool. :  A  family  of  small  rodents,  natives 
of  Cliili.  They  grow  to  about  the  size  of  • 
rabbit.  Genera,  Chinchilla,  Lagotis,  &c. 

2.  Palceont. :  Genera  of  the  family  are  found 
from  the  Pliocene,  if  not  even  from  the 
Miocene  onward. 

chin  chin,  s.   "[A  Chilian  word.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Pobigala  thesioidcs,  which  is 
said  to  have,  a  powerfully  diuretic  root. 
(Lindky.) 

9hm'  9hon,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  gummy 
or  glutinous  matter,  much  used  as  a  glue  or 
varnish  iu  China  and  Japan,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  produce  of  I'locuria  Unax,  a  sea-weed. 

9hm'-cough  (£»?.),  kink'-cough  (scotch) 

(COUgh  as  koT), .«.     fA  corruption  c-f  chink- 
cough.    Cf.  Scotch  kink  =  lo  labour  for  breath 
in   a   severe   fit   of   coughing.      (Jamieson.) 
(SA-ea?.)] 
Med.  :  The  whooping-cough  (q.v.). 

"I  have  observed  a  cMnmugh.  complicated  with  an 
Intermitting  fever.'— .Sir  J.  Flayer;  Preternatural 
State  of  the  animal  llmiuiuri. 

9hine  (1).  *9hyne  (1\  «.  [O.  Fr.  eschine; 
Fr.  echine  ;  tip.  esqvcna;  Ital.  schienn  —  tl.e 
spine,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  </.-j./id  =  a  needle,  a 
prick  ;  Qer.  scMene  =  the  shin-bone,  a  needle, 
a  splint,  a  prickle  ;  A.S.  scina  =  Eng.  tsliin  ; 
cf.  spin*.] 

L  Ordinary  Isinguage : 

1.  The  buck-bo*?  or  spine  of  any  animal. 

"Chyne  of  bestj's  l»ikke.    Spina."— Prompt.  Pan. 

"  The  hollow  vein  that  to  the  neck  extends 

Along  the  chine,  Ms  eager  javelin  reiul.-.' 

Pope:  llomer'i  Iliad,  xiii.  «9ft- 

2.  Part  of   an   animal,   consisting  of  the 
back-bone  with  the  parts  adjoining,  cut  for 
cooking. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6f, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     so,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a,   <$u  =  kW, 
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II.  Naut. :  That  part  of  a  waterway  left 
above  the  deck. 

chine  (2),  *9hene,  *9hyne  (2)  ».    [A.S. 

cinu  =  a  cleft,  a  crack,  from  cinan  =  to  split, 
to  chap  ;  Dut.  keen;  O.  But.  kene  =  a  cleft,  a 
rift.]    [CHINK.] 
*  1.  A  rift,  a  chink,  a  gap. 
"There  was  somtyme  in  the  myddel  of  Borne  a 
greet  chenr.  in  the  erthe."— Trevita,  L  233. 

2.  A  nairow,  precipitous  ravine. 

".  .  .  the  huge  precipice  of  Black  Gang  Chine."— Ma- 
caulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

•  9hme  (3),  s.    [CHTMB.]    The  end  of  a  barrel ; 
the  portion  of  the  staves  of  a  barrel  which 
projects  beyond  the  head. 

"That  they  keep  right  gage,  both  In  the  length  of 
the  slaves,  the  bilg-girth,  the  wideness  of  the  head,  A 
deepness  of  the  chine,  .  .  ."—Actt  L'ha.  II.,  1661,  c.  33. 

chine-hoop,  ».  The  hoop  on  the  end  of 
staves,  or  on  the  chine.  (Nuttall.) 

•  9hme,  *  9hincn,  *  fhynen,  v.i.  &  t.   [A.3. 

cinan,  cinean ;    O.    8.    kinan;    O.    H.    Oer. 
Chilian  ;  Goth,  keinan.]     [CHINE  (2),  s.] 

1.  Intrans. :  To  gape  open,  to  open  in  a 
chink. 

IL  Trans.: 

L  To  cleave,  to  cut,  to  cause  to  break. 

"  Tbo  that  deth  her  hert  chon." 

Art  hour  t  Merlin.  7,763. 

2.  To  cut  through  or  in  pieces  like  a  chine. 
"  He  that  in  his  line  did  chine  the  long  ribbed  Apen- 

nine."  Drtilxn  :  Periiiu,  i. 

Chi  ne,  s.    [Fr.] 
Fabric  : 

1.  A  lady's  dress  goods  made  with  printed 
or   dyed  cotton    or   silk    warps,  afterwards 
woven.    A  mottled  effect  is  produced. 

2.  A  fabric  in  which  a  mixture  of  colours  is 
prod'iced  by  a  double  thread  formed  of  two 
smaller  threads  of  different  colours  twisted 
together. 

»9hined,  a.  [Eng.  chin(e)  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing a  back-bone ;  back-boned  (!it.  £  fig.). 
Usually  in  composition,  as  in  the  example. 

"...  These  be  they,  these  steel-cAin«<i  rascals." — 
Beaum,  i  Fletcher :  Scornful  Lady. 

chine -ing,  a.  [CHINE  (3),  s.]  Pertaining  to 
the  chine  or  chimb  of  a  cask. 

chineing  machine,  s. 

Coopering :  A  machine  to  chamfer  the  ends 
of  staves  on  the  inner  surface,  and  form  the 
chine. 

<Jhi-nese',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Chinois.  Properly  as 
a  noun  singular,  with  a  regular  plural  origin- 
ally of  Chineses,  but  now  taken  from  the  sound 
as  a  plural.  Cf.  cherry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  China  in  any 
way. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  China. 

2.  The  language  of  China. 

Chinese  architecture.  The  archi- 
tecture of  China  had  its  rise  from  Indian  art 
introduced  with  the  worship  of  Buddha.  But 
diversities  of  treatment  soon  appeared,  and 
instead  of  the  Indian  dagoba  arose  a  tower- 
like  construction  of  many  storeys,  growing 
gradually  smaller  towards  the  top,  and  with 
each  stage  distinctly  marked,  and  covered 
with  many-coloured  curved  roofs,  to  which 
bells  were  attached.  These  edifices  were,  for 
the  most  part,  octagonal,  and  were  con- 
structed for  religious  purposes.  Chinese 
structures  have  nothing  durable  about  them, 
wood  forming  an  essential  element  in  their 
construction.  They  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  elegance  and  slender  proportions  than 
for  size.  The  roofs  are  especially  character- 
istic, the  most  striking  peculiarities  being  that 
they  are  always  curved,  and  have  figures  on 
them  in  high  relief,  as  well  as  at  the  corners, 
from  which  hang  bells,  and  that  they  are  deco- 
rated with  fantastic  embellishments,  such  as 
dragons,  4c.  The  Chinese  do  not  possess  the 
art  of  arching  large  spaces,  and  consequently 
numerous  columns  are  introduced  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ceilings  and  roofs  ;  these  are  of 
wood,  son»etimes  carved,  but  always  painted. 
(Rosengarten.  £c.) 

Chinese-balance,  *  A  form  of  the 
•teelyard  having  four  points  of  suspension, 


and  as  many  quadrated  sides  to  the  weight- 
arm  of  the  lever.  [STEELYARD.] 

Chinese-blue,  s.  A  mixture  of  ultra- 
marine, or  of  cobalt  blue,  with  flake  white. 
(Weale.) 

Chinese  capstan,  «.  A  differential 
hoisting  or  hauling  device,  having  a  vertical 
axis,  and  therein  only  differing  from  the 
differential  windlass  (q.v.). 

Chinese-cherry,  a. 

Sot. :  Cerosus  chinensis. 
Chinese-crab,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  fruit  of  a  tree,  Pyrus  spectobilis, 
(2)  the  tree  itself. 

Chinese -fire,  s.  A  pyrotechnic  com- 
position, consisting  of  gunpowder,  16  ;  nitre, 
S  ;  charcoal,  3  ;  sulphur,  3  ;  cast-iron  borings 
(small),  10. 

Chinese-glue,  s.  A  superior  glue  and 
varnish,  obtained  from  a  sj>ecies  of  algse, 
which  abounds  on  the  shores  of  China.  When 
once  dried  it  resists  the  action  of  water,  and 
is  used  by  the  Chinese  to  fill  up  the  lozenge- 
shaped  interstices  in  the  network  of  bamboos 
of  which  their  windows  are  frequently  con- 
structed, as  well  as  to  strengthen  and  varnish 
the  paper  of  their  lanterns.  (Ogtivie.) 

Chinese-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  [CHINA-GKASS]. 

Chinese  Indigo,  «.  A  plant,  Isatis  indi- 
gotica. 

Chinese  lantern,  s.    [LANTTON.] 

Chinese  pavilion,  s.  [So  called  from 
the  usual  shape.] 

Music :  A  pole  with  several 
transverse  brass  plates  of 
some  crescent  or  fantastic 
form,  generally  terminating 
at  top  with  a  conical  pavi- 
lion or  hat.  On  all  these 
parts  are  hung  small  bells, 
which  the  performer  causes 
to  jingle  by  shaking  the  in- 
strument held  vertically  up 
and  down.  It  is  used  only 
in  military  bands,  and  more 
for  show  than  use.  (Victor 
de  Pontigny,  in  Grove's  Diet. 
Mus.) 

Chinese  pitcher- 
plant,  «.  A  pitcher  plant, 
Nepenthes  phyllamphora, 

Chinese  stones,  s.  pi. 

Certain  stones  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of 
alumina  altered  by  heat  so  as  to  adapt  the 
material  to  be  used  in  making  grotesque 
statuary. 

Chinese  swallows'  nests,  s.  pi.  These 
curious  productions,  which  sell  at  such  a 
high  price  in  China,  though  they  have  no 
special  points  of  recommendation  beyond 
many  other  gelatinous  ingredients  in  soups, 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  made  of  some 
species  of  the  rose-spored  Algse,  as  Sphcero- 
coccus  lichenoides ;  but  this  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  it  is  known  that  they 
are  formed  of  a  secretion  from  the  mo'lth  of 
the  bird  itself.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Chinese-tree,  s. 
Bot. :  Poeonia  Montan. 

Chinese-varnish,  s.    Rhus  vemicifera. 

Chinese- wax,  s.  A  secretion  from  a  tree 
grown  in  China.  [CERYL  <?EROTATE.] 

Chinese-white,  s.   White  oxide  of  zinc. 

Chinese  windlass,  s.  A  differential 
windlass,  in  which  the  cord  winds  off  one 
part  of  the  barrel  and  on  to  the  other,  the 
amount  of  absolute  lift  being  governed  by 
the  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  respec- 
tive portions.  It  is  a  good  contrivance  in  the 
respect  that  great  power  may  be  attained 
without  making  the  axle  so  small  as  to  be 
too  weak  for  its  work.  [DIFFERENTIAL  WIND- 
LASS.] 

Chinese-yellow, «.  A  very  bright  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic,  formerly  brought  from 
China.  (Weale.) 

•chin'-gn-jf,  *chln-gly,  a.    [SHINGLY.] 

*  chln'-gle,  *  chyn-gyl,   *  chyn-gle,  s. 

[SHINGLE.] 


Chink  (1),  s.  [Formed  by  the  addition  of  *  as 
a  dimiu.  from  chine  (2)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  narrow  cleft  or  crevice  ;  ft 
small  longitudinal  opening  ;  a  slit 

"And  where,  secure  as  mouse  In  chink, 
bhe  might  repose,  or  sit  aiid  think." 

Cowper:  The  Retired  Cat. 

2.  Mining  :  A  joint  in  a  vein,  through  which 
air  or  water  flows.    (Weale.) 

chink  (2),  s.  [An  onomatopoeic  word.  Ct 
jingle.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  slight  jingling  sound  as  of  metal 
struck  gently. 

"  Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  the  pence. 
This  huckster  put  down  war!  " 

Tennytvn :  Maud,  ix.  S. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Money,  cash. 

"  All  for  what  t  To  get  at  the  chink,  to  chouse  us  at 
cash."— Hail.  IfArblay :  Cecilia,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  A  chuckle. 

"  The  boys  around  him  were  in  chinki  of  laughter."— 
tlrs.  (iaskeU:  Cranford,  ch.  ix.  (Daaiet.) 

*  3.  The  sound  of  the  grasshopper. 

"  Half-iv-dozen  grasshoppers  make  the  field  ring  with 
their  importunate  chink.  —Burke:  French  Hue.,  p.  «& 

9hink  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [CHINK  (1),  *.] 
L  Transitive  : 
L  To  cause  to  open  in  cracks  or  slits. 

"  The  surface,  which  is  the  skin  of  that  great  body, 
is  chopped,  and  chinked  with  drought,  and  burnt  up 
with  heat."— Seaumukle  Serm,.  p.  16. 

2.  To  fill  up  chinks  or  cracks. 

IL  Intrans.  :  To  open  in  clunks  or  cracks ; 
to  split,  to  crack. 

chink  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [CHINK  (2),  s.] 
L  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  pieces  of  metal,  coin,  &c.,  to 
emit  a  jingling  sound,  by  causing  them  to 
knock  together ;  to  jingle. 

2.  To  shake  so  as  to  cause  a  jingling  sound. 

"  He  chfnkt  his  purse,  and  takes  his  seat  of  state.' 
Pope:  Dunciad,  li.  r.)8. 
IL  Intransitive : 

\.  Lit. :  To  emit  a  jingiing  sound,  as  of  piecea 
of  metal,  coins,  &c.,  gently  struck  together. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  chuckle. 

"  He  chinked  and  crowed  with  laughing  delight"— 
tin.  (iatkell :  Siuh,  ch.  xviii. 

*  9hink  (3),  v.t.    [CHYNCHTN.] 

9hm'-ka,  s.  [A  native  word.]  The  single  cabto 
bridge  of  the  East  Indies,  upon  which  traverses 
a  seat  in  the  shape  of  an  ox-yoke. 

9hink'-a-pin,  s.    [CHINCAPIN.] 

Chinked,  a.    [Eng.  chink  (1),  s. ;  -erf.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  for  the  bark  of  trees  which 
crack  from  decay. 

*  chink'  -  er,   s.     [Eng.  chink  (2),  v. ;  -er.J 
Money,  coin. 

"Let  us  see  your  chinken."— Tat/lor :  Philip  ran 
Arten,,  IL  iii.  L 

9hink'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CHINK  (1), ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  filling  up  chinks  01 
cracks. 

chinking-and -daubing,  *.  The  process 
of  filling  with  chips  and  clay  the  chinks  or  in- 
terstices between  the  logs  of  houses.  (Ameri. 
can.)  (Ogilvie.) 

9hink'-w6rt, «.  [Eng.  chink  (1),  s.,  and  wort 
=  a  herb.] 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  in  some  districts 
for  the  different  species  of  Ojiegrapha  and 
their  allies,  which  grow  on  the  trunks  of 
trees.  These  lichens  are  also  sometimes  called 
Letter-lichens,  or  Scripture-worts.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

*  9hlnk'-y,  o.    [Eng.  chink  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Full 
of  chinks  or  narrow  clefts  ;  gaping,  fissured. 

"  But  plaister  thou  the  chink?  hives  with  clay." : 
Itryden  :  VirgU  ;  Oeorgic  iv.  63. 

chinned,  a.  [Eng.  chin ;  -ed.]  Having  a  chin  ; 
used  principally  in  compounds,  as  broad' 
chinned,  short-chinned,  etc. 

Chi '-no,  in  compos.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  Chin(a\ 
and  o  connective.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  China. 

China-Japanese  region : 
Bot. :   A  botanical   region,    including  th« 
Chinese  lowlands  and  the  Japanese  archipelago. 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  exist,     ph- C, 
•dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zliun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -We,  -gle,  &c. = bel,  gel. 
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chinoidine— chipping 


Many  trees  and  shrubs  occur  native,  not  a  few 
like  the  Camellia  evergreen.    (Thome.) 

chin '-61 -dine,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  chin(ine)  =  qui- 
nine (q.v.)  ;  Or.  «Kos  (eidos)  =  an  api>earance, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  CjoH^NrOs  =  Quinoidine  =  Amor- 
phous quinine.  A  resinous  mass  contained  in 
refuse  of  the  quinine  liquids.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  also 
in  dilute  acids.  It  has  powerful  febrifuge 
properties. 

chin  6i  line,  s.    [CHINOLINE.] 

chin  -6  line,  s.  [From  Eng.  quin(ine) ;  Lai. 
oleum  =  oil ;  and  Eug.  suff.  -ine  (Chem..).  ] 

Chem.:  CgfyN.  A  tertiary  monamine 
formed  by  the  distillation  of  quinine,  cincho- 
nine,  strychnine,  &c. ,  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potash.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  basic 
liquid,  boiling  at  235°.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

chinse,  v.t.    [Probably  from  chink  (1),  v.] 

Naut. :  To  stop  a  seam  temporarily  by 
crowding  in  oakum  with  a  knife  or  chisel.  A 
Blight  calking. 

^hin'  sing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [CHINSE.J 

chinsing  iron, ». 

Naut.:  A  calker's  edge-tool  or  chisel  for 
chinsing  seams. 

yTiTnt«t  *  9hints, *.  [Hindu,  chhint  =  spotted 
cotton  cloth  ;  chhintd  =  a  spot ;  chhintnd  = 
to  sprinkle.  The  simpler  forms  are  chhit  = 
chintz,  a  spot ;  chhitki  =  a  small  spot,  a  speck ; 
chhitnd  =  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle  ;  Mod.  Dut. 
tits  Ger.  zitz.  (Skeat.)]  A  cotton  cloth 
gaily  printed  with  designs  of  flowers,  &c.,  in 
five  or  six  different  colours.  It  was  a  favourite 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  long  before  cotton 
prints  became  cheap.  The  name,  being  highly 
respectable,  has  since  been  applied  to  goods 
lacking  the  graceful  and  artistic  character  of 
the  genuine  article.  The  chintzes  of  the 
Coroiuandel  coast  were  celebrated  in  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo,  thirteenth  century.  They  are 
mentioned  also  by  Odoardo  Barbosa,  a  Portu- 
guese who  visited  India  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  da  Gama  : 
— "Great  quantities  of  cotton  cloths  admir- 
ably (Minted,  also  some  white  and  some  striped, 
held  in  the  highest  estimation." 

"Let  a  charming  chintz,  and  Brussels  lace. 
Wrap  Biy  cold  limb*,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face." 
Pope  :  Moral  Ettayi.  1  248. 

chi  6  coc  ca,  s.  [Gr.  \uav  (chion)  =  snow ; 
Koxicof  (kokko's)  =  a  berry.] 

Hot. :  The  Snow-berry,  a  genus  of  the 
Cinchonaeeous  family,  consisting  of  small 
sin  iibs,  with  a  funnel  -  shaped,  yellowish 
corolla,  concealing  the  five  stamens,  which 
are  provided  with  hairs.  Ovary  two-celled, 
with  two  Inverted  ovules.  Fruit  a  berry  with 
two  seeds.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  The  root  of  Chio- 
coecrt  anguifuga,  a  trailing  herb,  and  that  of 
C.  densifolia,  a  woody  bush,  are  held  by  the 
people  of  Brazil  to  be  a  remedy  for  snake-bite. 

Chi-d-dec'-ton,  s.  [Gr.  x^f  (chion)  =  snow, 
and  SexTof  (ili:l.tua)  —  received,  acceptable.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens  (tribe  Graphidei), 
of  which  one  species,  t'hioilecton  myrtlcola,  has 
been  found  in  Ireland;  and  its  var.  sarniense 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  (Griff.  <&  Henfrey.) 

Chi  6  lite,  s.  [Gr.  guii/  (chion)  =  snow  ;  Aifet 
(hthns)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  snow-white  mineral, 
with  a  somewhat  resinous  lustre,  found  in  the 
Ilmen  mountains  near  Miask.  Compos.  : 
Fluorine,  58*0 ;  aluminum,  18*6  ;  sodium,  23'4. 
Hardness,  4'0.  Sp.  gr.,  272— 2'898.  (Dana.) 

Chi  6  nan  thus,  ».  (Gr.  X«OK  (chiSn)  = 
snow  ;  aytfcK  (authos)  =»  a  flower,  in  allusion  to 
the  colour  of  the  flower.  ] 

Bot. :  The  Snowdrop-tree  of  North  America, 
or  the  Snow-flower,  as  the  name  implies,  be- 
longs to  a  genus  of  Oleaceae,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  deciduous  leaves,  and  the  long, 
narrow,  ribbon-tike  segments  of  the  corolla. 
The  fruit  is  a  drupe  like  that  of  the  olive. 
Chionanthvs  virginica  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  or 
small  iree,  with  large  smooth  leaves  like  those 
of  a  Magnolia,  and  bearing  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles.  It  blossoms  in  this  country  in  June, 
and  is  highly  ornamental.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

chi-  6'-ne,  ».     [Or.  xicVf  o?  (cVioneo*)  =  white  as 


snow  ;  Xiw"  (chion)  =  snow,  in  allusion  to  till 
colour  of  the  cymes  of  white  flowers.) 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  Chione  glabra,  a  native  of 

Tortoise  Island. 

chi-o  -ne-a,  s.  [Gr.  \iovtof  (chioneos)  =  white 
as  suow  ;  XIUP  (chion)  =  snow.  ] 

Entom.  :  A  small  dipterous  insect  belonging 
to  the  sub-family  Panorpinse,  found  in  Sweden 
in  winter  amongst  snow  and  ice.  Head 
brownish-yellow,  legs  very  long  and  thick. 
It  is  wingless. 

chi-6n-Id  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
chionis  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Wading  birds,  with 
affinities  to  the  plovers  and  the  gulls.  They 
are  natives  of  high  southern  latitudes. 

chi-o'-nls,  «.  [Gr.  xidwof  (chioneos)  =  white 
as  snow.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Chionididse.  Chionis  alba,  the  White  Sheath- 
bill,  about  the  size  of  a  small  chicken,  with 
snow-white  plumage,  is  a  native  of  the  Ant- 
arctic seas.  [SHEATH-BILL.] 

chi  6  noph  il  a,  s.  [Gr.  x<-*>v(chioii)=siwvr  ; 
<f>i\t<a  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacese,  nearly 
allied  to  Pentstemon,  but  differing  from  that 
genus  in  its  five-toothed  (not  five-cleft)  calyx, 
as  well  as  in  habit.  Chionophila  Jamesii,  the 
only  known  species,  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  the  snow  limit,  is  a  small 
unbranched  herb  about  two  inches  high,  with 
a  few  smooth  linear  leaves  which  are  enve- 
loped near  the  base  by  a  number  of  membran- 
aceous  scales.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

chl-i-ny'-phe.  *.  [Or.  xuiv  (chion)  =  snow  ; 
an'l  ii<j>y  (huphe)  =  a  web,  a  weaving.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Mucorini  (hyphomycetous 
Fungi)  found  growing  upon  melting  snow. 
Chionyphe  Carteri,  Berk.,  is  a  curious  fungus, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that 
formidable  disease,  the  Fungus-foot  of  India. 
It  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  it  is 
really  the  cause,  or  only  a  secondary  growth 
on  the  truffle-like  nodules  composed  princi- 
pally of  stearine  (?)  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease. 

*  chi-op'-pine,  s.  [Sp.  chapin;  Port,  chapini; 
Ital.  scappino;  O.  Fr.  escopi»  =  a  sock.] 
[CHOPINE.]  A  kind  of  high  shoe  or  patten, 
worn  formerly  by  ladies,  to  raise  them  above 
the  dirt 

"  The  woman  was  a  giantess,  and  yet  walked  always 
in  chioppinet."  —  Cowley. 

Chi'-6s,  s.  &  a,    [Gr.  XMK  (Chits),  *««  (cMos).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geog.  :  An  island,  now  more  generally  called 
Scio,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compound). 

Chios  turpentine,  «.  The  resinous 
exudation  from  the  Pistacia  terebinthus,  grow- 
ing in  Syria.  (Weak.) 

fhip  (1),  9heap,  9hip'-ping,  s.  [CHEAP,  s.} 
In  composition  in  the  names  of  towns  implies 
a  market,  as  Chipping  Norton,  Cheapside,  ic. 


9hlp(2),  *  9hippe, 

[CHIP,  D.J 


"  9hyppe,s  & 


A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  small  piece  of  wood  or  stone  detached 
by  means  of  a  cutting  instrument. 

^Chi/pp*.    <juii<]uilie,  aitula."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

*  (2)  A  small  slice  or  paring  of  bread. 

(3)  darning:  A  small  disc  of  celluloid  or  ivory, 
used  to  represent  money  at  stake:  variously 
colored  and  sometimes  engraved.  [CHECK.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A   small  piece   or  fragment,  however 
caused. 

"  To  be  *o  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  cMpt." 

Sfctfcup.  .•  Sonneti,  US. 

(2)  A  portion  of  an  original  stock. 

f  A  chip  of  the  oil  block  :  A  child  identical 
in  character  with  his  parent  ;  a  true  child. 

"  Well  dost  UK  m  now  appear  to  be  a  cMp  of  the  old 
block."—  HUton:  A/xX.  for  Smec'ym. 

•(3)  Used  contemptuously  for  anything 
dried  up  or  withered,  or  of  little  value. 


"He  was  a  bit  of  (till  life;  a  cMp;  weak   .. 
gruel  .  .  ." — Colman:  The  Poor  (ientlemait,  Ui.  L 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  piece  of  wood  of  the  shape  of 
a  quadrant,  of  6  inches  radius,  and  i  inch 
thick,  placed  on  the  end  of  a  log  line.    The 
chip  is  loaded  at  the  circular  edge  so  as  to 
float    upright,  about    two-thirds    being  im- 
mersed in  water.     The  knotted  log-line   is 
wound  on  a  reel,  and  the  chip  or  log  being 
thrown  overboard  catches  in  the  water  and 
remains  about  stationary  there,  while  the  cord 
unwinds  as  the  vessel  proceeds.    The  number 
of  knots  passing  the  seaman's  hand  while  the 
sand  in  the  half-minute  glass  is  running  out 
indicates  the  number  of  knots  or  nautical 
miles  per  hour  of  the  vessel's  speed.    [Loo.] 

2.  Hat  Manuf. :  A  kind  of  straw  plait,  the 
leaves  of  Thrinat  argentea,  a  Cuban  palm, 
prepared  for  hats,  kc.    Also  a  kind  of  wood, 
split  into  thin  slips  for  the  same  purpose. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

chip-axe,  s.  A  small,  single-handed  axe 
used  in  chipping  or  listing  a  block  or  scant- 
ling to  a  shape  approximating  that  to  which 
it  is  to  be  dressed. 

chip-bonnet,  s.  A  bonnet  made  of  fancy 
straw  plait,  or  palm  leaves,  or  of  chip.  [CHIP, 
B.  2.] 

chip-hat, «.    A  hat  made  of  chip.    [CHIP, 

B.  2.]  , 

"The  ladles  wear  Jackets  and  petticoats  of  brown 
linen,  with  chip-hat*  .  .  ."—Smollett :  Expedition  o/ 
Humphry  C' linker. 

chip  -  plaiting,    chip  -  platting,   «. 

Straw  prepared  and  twisted  for  bonnets  and 
hats. 

chip,  *  9hip  pen,  *  9hyp,  *  fhyp-pen,  v.t. 

&  t.    [A.S.  cippian  =  to  cut ;  Ger.  kippen.] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  small  pieces  off;  to  reduce  by 
cutting  away  a  little  at  a  time. 

"Then  he  chipped  and  smoothed  the  planking." 
Longfellow :  Talet  of  a  Waytide  Inn ; 

The  iluticiarii  Tale.  xilL 

2.  To  break  through  :  said  of  a  young  bird 
breaking  its  way  out  of  the  egg. 

•  3.  To  slice  or  cut  bread. 

"  He  would  have  chipped  bread  well."—  Shaketp,  : 
S  Henry  /K.1L4. 

•  IL  Fig. :  To  make  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  flight 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  break  or  fly  off  in  small  pieces. 

•  2.  To  break  forth  from  a  shell  or  calix. 

"  The  rols  knoppis,  tetand  furth  thare  bede, 
Gan  chun,  and  kyth  thare  vernal  lippis  red." 
Doug.:  rirgtt.  401, 19. 

3.  To  ferment  as  ale  in  the  vat.    (Scotch.) 
*chlp'-ch6p,  a.    [A  redup.  of  chip  (q.v.).] 

Broken,  abrupt. 

"The  sweet  Italian  and  the  chip^Jtop  Dutch 
I  know ;  the  man  1'  t  If  mouii  can  speak  as  much." 
Taylor  :  Superbia  FlageUum. 

*  chip'-een-er,  s.    [CHIOPPINE.] 

"  If  you  would  wear  chipeentrt"— Revenge,  lit 

•  chlp'-er,  s.    [Cf.  O.  Fr.  chepier  =  a  gaoler. 

(Jamieson.)]    A  snare,  a  trap. 

"Discharges  all  the  slaying  of  wilde-fowle  in  other 
menis  boundis  with  guimls,  cMperit  or  other  Ingyues, 
.  .  .•—Actt  OKI.  1.  (el  1814),  TOl.  T.,  269. 

ohlp'-munk,  $h!p'-muofc,  fhip'-muk, «. 

[Probably  from  the  voice  of  the  animals.] 

Zool. :  A  species  of  squirrel-like  animals, 
of  the  genus  Tamias,  sometimes  called  the 
Striped  Squirrel.  The  common  species  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Tamias  Lysteri.  (Webster.) 

9hipped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHIP,  v.] 
$h!p'-per,  s.  &  a.    [CHEEP,  v.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  chirper. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lively,  active,  cheerful. 

ohlp'-per,  v.i.    [CHEEP,  v.]    To  chirrup,  to 

chirp.    (Provinc.  Eng.) 

9hip  -pers,  *.  pi    [CHIP,  v.] 

Mining :  Women  who  dress  the  best,  or 
"  bing  ore,"  in  lead  mines.  (Weale.) 

chip-ping,  »•  [CHEAPINO.]  In  composition 
in  names  of  towns  implies  a  market  [Cm* 
(1),  «•] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  i>6t, 
or.  wore.  woU,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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chip  -ping  (l),  •  $hyp'-p^nge,  pr.  par., 
a, 4s.  [CHIP,*.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  operation  or  process  of  cutting  away 
•mall  pieces  from  wood,  stone,  4c. 

"The  chipping,  and  hewing,  and  squaring  ol  the 
several  stones."— Sanderton:  Serm.  (164u),  il.  174. 

2.  The  act  of  flying  or  breaking  off  in  chips 
or  small  pieces. 

3.  A  small  fragment  chipped  off ;  a  chip. 

chipping-chisel,  s.  A  cold  chisel  with 
a  slightly  convex  face,  and  an  angle  of  about 
80° ;  used  in  removing  a  scale  of  iron, 
hardened  by  contact  with  the  damp  mould  in 
casting.  The  removal  is  a  preparation  for 
finishing  with  the  file  or  other  tool,  the  chilled 
iron  being  very  destructive  of  files. 

*  chipping-knife,  s.    A  bread-knife. 

"A  chipptng-knife  to  chip  bread  with,  culler  pa- 

nariui.~—H'it'hali,  1608,  p.  178. 

chipping  -  machine,  «.  A  planing- 
machine  for  cutting  dye-woods  into  chips. 
[BARK-CUTTINO  MACHINE.]  (Knight.) 

chipplng-picce,  *. 

Founding : 

1.  An   elevated   cast   (or   forged)  surface, 
affording  surplus  metal  for  reduction  by  the 
tools. 

2.  The  projecting  piece  of  iron  cast  on  the 
face   of  a  piece  of  iron  framing,  where   it 
is   intended   to   be   fitted   against   another. 
(Knight.) 

t  chip'-ping  (2),  pr.  par.  or  o.    [CHEEP,  v.] 

chipping-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  kind  of  sparrow,  Zonotrichia 
socialis,  very  common  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  of  small  size,  and  is  also  called  chippy 
(q.v.).  (Webster.) 

chipping  squirrel,  s. 
Zool. :  The  Chipmunk  (q.v.). 

t  Cblp'-p&  a.  [Eng.  chip  (2),  s. ;  -(p)y.]  Full 
or  composed  of  chips ;  inclined  to  break  off  in 
chips. 

"My  chilled  veins  are  warm'd  by  chippy  fire*,"— 
Savant:  The  Wanderer,  i.  283. 

Ship  py ,  .. 

1.  A  chipping-bird  (q.v.). 

2.  A  young  girl.    Used  playfully,  also  disre- 
spectfully or  even  contemptuously.  ( U.S.  Slang.) 

*  Chlq-uan'-er-jf,  *.    [CHICANERY.] 

"To  use  any  chiauanerj/  or  pettifoggery."— Socket  : 
Life  of  Wtiliamt,  11.  151.  (Daviet.) 

Chir'-a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  x«p  (cheir)  =  the  hand, 
and  oyo)  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to  guide.]  A  writing- 
machine  for  the  blind  ;  a  cecograph. 

chir'-ag-ra,  chi-rag'-ra,  s.  [Lat.  chiragra; 
Gr.  x«ip<»7p<»  (cheiragra),  from  x«'p  (cheir)  = 
the  hand,  and  aypa  (agra)  =  a  seizure.] 

Med. :  Gout  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 
[Gour.] 

Chir-ag'-ri-caL  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  chiragra; 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ical.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  gout  in 
the  joints  of  the  fingers. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  chiragra. 

"  Chiragrical  persons  do  suffer  in  the  finger  as  well 
as  In  the  rest,  and  sometimes  first  of  all."— Browne  ; 
Vulgar  frrourt. 

ohi-ra'-ta,  chi-ree-ta,  cbl-ret-ta, 
Chir-ay-i-ta,  s.  pi.  [Hindi  (?)] 

Pharm. :  Chiretta,  the  stems  of  Agathotes 
chirayta  or  Ophelia  chirata,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  order  Gentianaceae,  growing  in  the 
northern  parts  of  India.  The  stems  are 
smooth,  pale  brown,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill,  with  numerous  small  flowers  and 
parts  of  the  root  attached ;  the  stems  have  a 
yellow  pith.  It  contains  a  bitter  substance, 
and  is  used  as  a  stomachic  tonic. 

•chirch,  *9hir9he,  s.    [CHURCH.] 
t  chirche  -wd-rt,  ».    [CHURCHWORT.] 
*chirch-hawe,  s.    [CHURCH-HAW.] 

*  9hiT9h'-reve,  s.    [CHURCH-REEVE.] 


chlr'-i-ta,  *.  [From  the  vernacular  name  of 
one  of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  Gesneracese,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia.  They  are  herbaceous  plants, 
with  a  short  stock  or  a  simple  leafy  stem,  the 
leaves  opposite,  and  the  flowers  solitary  or 
umbellate,  on  axillary  or  radical  peduncles. 
They  are  perennial,  and  have  large  red  or  pur- 
ple flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Nepaul. 

chir'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  chiriis,  the  typical 
genus,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idtx.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  with  compressed  perch-like  bodies, 
having  several  lateral  lines  formed  of  a  series 
of  pores  on  the  sides.  It  consists  of  a  single 
genus  Chirus  (q.v.). 

*9hirk,  *9hyrk-yn  (Eng.),  9hirk,  Jirk, 

jirg,  $hork  (Sootch),  v.i.    [Cf.  CHARE  and 
CHIRP.    Ger.  zirken,  schirken.] 
L  To  chirp. 

"  Chyrkyn.    Sibtto."— Prompt.  Part. 
"  Chirkith  as  a  sparwe." 

Chaucer:  C.T.,1,Mt. 

2.  To  make  a  grating  noise ;  to  grate. 

"The  doors  will  chirk,  the  bands  will  cheep." 

Jamieion  :  Popular  Ball.,  li.  338. 

If  To  chirk  with  the  teeth,  also  actively,  to 
chirk  the  teeth,  to  rub  them  against  each  other. 
(Scotch.) 

9hirk,  a.  &  s.    [CHIRK,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lively,  active.    (American.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  sound  made  by  the  teeth, 
or  by  any  two  hard  bodies  rubbed  obliquely 
against  each  other.    (Scotch.) 

*chirk'-Ing,  •  9hirk  yng,  *$hyrk-ynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CHIRK,  *.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Chirping ;  a  harsh,  grating 
noise. 

"Chyrkynge.    Sibilatut."— Prompt.  Pan. 
"By  chirkyng  of  dores  or  crakking  of  howses." 

Chaucer  :  Partorit  Tale,  p.  316. 

fhirl,  v.t.  &  i.  [Probably  a  mere  variant  of 
chirm  or  chirp.]  (Scotch.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  chirp  out  as  a  bird,  to  warble. 

"  The  laverock  chirl't  his  can  tie  sang." 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.,  Oct.  1818,  p.  327. 

B.  Intrans. :    To  emit  a  low  melancholy 
sound,  as  birds  do  in  winter,  or  before  a  storm. 

-  The  fairy  barhs  we'd  light  and  fleet ; 
The  chirling  echoes  went  and  came." 

Hogg :  Hunt  of  Eildon,  p.  323. 

9h!rle,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
A.S.  ceoler  =  the  throat.J  A  double  chin. 
(Scotch.) 

*  9hlrm,  *  9herme,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.&  cirman, 

cyrman  =  to  cry  out.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  chirp  as  a  bird. 

"  Sparuwe  is  a  cheaterinde  bird,  cheatereth  ener  ant 
chirmeth  ...  so  ouli  aiicre  .  .  .  chirmen  and  cheateren 
euer  hire  bonen."— Ancren  Kiiole,  p.  15i 

" The  bird  chirmei  as  it  Is  whistled  to."—  Wodroephe  : 
fr.  Or.  (1623),  p  505. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  utter  gently.    (See  instance  in  quota- 
tion above.) 

2.  To  fret,  to  be  peevish.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  chirp,  to  warble. 

"  The  zephyrs  seem'd  mair  saft  to  play, 
The  birds  mair  sweet  to  chirm  their  sang." 
Pickm :  Poemi,  1788,  p.  69. 

*  9hirme,  *  9hyrme,  s.    [A.S.  cirm,  cyrm.] 
A  chirp,  a  chirruping  of  a  bird. 

"Thogb  crowe  .  .  .  goth  to  him  mid  here  chlrme." 
Owl  and  A'ightingale,  303. 

*  chlrne,  «.  &  a.    [CHURN.] 

chir-6-cen'-trus,  s.  [Gr.  %«p  (cheir)  =  a 
hand,  and  Kttnpov  (kentron)=  a  spine,  a  point.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Clupidae,  or  Herrings,  so  named  from  the  lance- 
olate process  of  the  large  pectoral  fin.  It  is 
often  made  the  type  of  a  family  (Chiroceiitridae). 

chir  6-ceph-al  us,  cheir-o-ceph'-al- 
US,  s.  [Gr.  Y«P  (cAeir)=the  hand,  and  icediaAn 
(kepliate)  —  the  head.  ] 

Zool. :  An  old  genus  of  Entomostracans. 
Cheirocephalus  diaphanus  is  the  same  as  Bran- 
ch ipus  diaphanus  and  B.  stagnalti.  [BRANCHI- 
PUS.] 


chir-iJd'-d't-a,  s.  [Gr.  \fip6&oTos  (cheirodotot) 
=  given  by  "hand  :  xetP  (cheir),  genit.  x<lP°c 
(cheiros)  =  the  hand,  and  ioros  (dotos),  as  a.  = 
granted,  as  «.  =  a  gift ;  it&ufu  (didomi)  =  to 
give.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Echinodermata,  closely 
allied  to  Synapta.  Chirodota  violacea  possesses 
curious  wheel-like  calcareous  plates  in  the 
skin. 

chir'-d-graph  (pi.  chirographs,  chiro- 

grapha),  s.    [Gr.  \cip  (cheir)  =  a  hand,  and 
•ypa^Ko  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 
Law : 

1.  An  indenture  made  in  evidence  of  title  to 
land,  &c.    When  these  were  less  prolix  than 
now  the  part  and  counterpart  were  written  on 
the  same  sheet  of  parchment,  separated  by  a 
longitudinal  vacant  space.     In  that  space  was 
then  written  a  word,  or  even  the  whole  alpha- 
bet, and  then  a  wavy  line  was  cut  through  it 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  put  part  of  tha 
word  or  alphabet  on  the  copy  of  the  deed 
handed  to  the  one  party  and  the  rest  on  that 
given  to  the  other.    The  word  cirographum  or 
cyrographum  being  the  most  commonly  intro- 
duced to  be  cut  across,  the  term  chirographa 
=  hand-writings,  was  applied  to  them.    The 
Canonists  called  them  syngrapha.  (Blackstone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  20.) 

2.  A  fine  indented  on  the  same  principle. 

"  The  Foot,  Chirograph,  or  Indentures  of  the  Fine.* 
—Blackilone  :  Comment.,  ii..  Appendix  iv.,  IS. 

*  Chir-og'-raph-er,  s.   [Eng.  chirograph ;  -er.} 

One  who  professes  or  exercises  the  art  of  en- 
grossing ;  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  who  engrossed  fines. 

"  Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office  to  the  chirographer'$ 
to  be  engrossed."— Bacon  :  Office  of  Alienation. 

*  chir-d-graph'-Ic,     *  chir-d-graph'-I- 
cal,  a.    [Eng.  chirograph ;  -ic,  -ical.]     Per- 
taining to  chirography.    (Smart.) 

* Chir-og'-raph-ist,  s.  f~ng.  chirograph; 
-ist.] 

1.  A  chirographer. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  examining  the 
lines  of  the  hand,  a  chiromancer. 

"Let  the  physiognomists  examine  his  features  ;  let 
the  chirographisti  behold  his  palin  .  .  ." — Arouthnot: 
On  Pope. 

*  Chir-o'g'-raph-jf,  «.    [Eng.  chirograph ;  -y.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  or  engrossing. 

2.  A  piece  of  writing  or  engrossing  done  by 
hand.    (Smart.) 

chir  6  gym'-nast,  chir  6  gym-naste, 
*.  [Gr.  x«p  (cheir)  —  the  hand,  and  yvfipcurreor 
(gumnasteon)  =  a  place  of  exercise.)  A  finger- 
trainer.  A  contrivance  for  strengthening  the 
fingers,  consisting  of  a  cross-bar,  from  which 
are  suspended  rings  attached  to  springs.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  any  apparatus  designed 
for  a  like  object.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*  chir-o-log  :i-caL,   a.      [Eng.  chirolog(y); 
-ical.]    Relating  or  pertaining  to  chirology. 

*  chir-6l -6-gist,  s.     [Eng.  chirolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  communicates  ideas  by  signs  mad* 
with  the  hands  and  lingers. 

*  chir-ol"-o-g&  *  cheir-or-d-gSr,  *.    [Gr. 

X«p  (cheir)  =  the  hand,  and  \6yos  (logos)  =  a 
discourse,  a  speech.]  The  art  or  practice  of 
communicating  ideas  by  the  motions  of  the 
hands  or  fingers. 

"  Chtirobiffy  is  interpretation  by  the  transient  mo- 
tions of  the  fingers."—  Odyarno:  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Main  Tutor  (Ox.  1680),  Introd. 

ch'ir-6l  -6-phis,  s.  [Gr.  x«>  (cheir)  **  the 
hand,  and  A6>os  (lophos)  —  a  crest.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
BlenuidiB,  having  anguillifonn  bodies  and 
crested  heads. 

*  chir-6m  -a-chy,  *.    [Gr.  X«'P  (cheir)  =  the 
hand,  and  liajfi  (mache)  =  a  battle.  ]    A  hand- 
to-hand  fight. 

"  Things  came  to  dreadful  chiromachiet,"—Gauden  : 
Tear*  of  the  Church,  p.  Mi. 

*  chir'-d-man-oer,  *.    [Gr.  x«tp  (cheir)  =  the 

hand,  and  /larreia  (manteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]  One  who  pretends  to  foretell 
events,  or  to  tell  fortunes  by  an  inspection  of 
the  lines  on  a  person's  hand. 

"  The  middle  sort,  who  have  not  much  to  spare. 
To  chiromancer!  cheaper  art  employ." 

Dryden :  Juvenal.  Yt 


b6il,  bo^;  p^ut,  Jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist    -Ing, 
-vian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tioos,  -sious,  -cious=shus.     -ble, -die,  ^   '- bel,  del. 
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y^  «.  [Or. 
(cheiromanteia)  :  from  x«P  (chetr)  =  the  hand, 
and  fwurtia  (manteia)  =  prophecy,  divination.] 
The  pretended  art  of  foretelling  events,  or  of 
divining  fortunes,  by  an  inspection  of  the  lines 
of  a  person's  hand  ;  palmistry. 

"Othersiguslof  melancholy]  there  are  taken  from 
physiognomy,  metopoacopy.  chiromancy."  —  Ourton: 
Anatomy  of  HelumelvAa,  p.  58. 

•  chir-om'-an  1st,  *  chir-6  m&n'  tlst,  s. 
[Or.    x^'P^M-**""'*   (cheiromantis)  :    from    xe'P 
(cheir)  =  tlie  hand,  and  /iairts  (mantis)  =  a 
prophet,  a  diviner.]    A  chiromancer. 

•  chir-i-in&n'-tlc,  *  chir-6"-man'-tf-cal, 

a.  [Or.  y«P  (cheir)  =  the  hand,  and  ficuriicos 
(wanttifcos)  =  pertaining  to  a  prophet  or 
diviner.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  chiromancy 
or  palmistry.  (Browne.) 

Chir-6"-nec'-tes,  s.  [Or.  x«'p(cft«ir)=thehand, 
and  njitTij*  (nektes)  =  a  swimmer.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  type  of  the 
family  Chironectidse. 

2.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Didelphidse  (Opossums). 

Chir-i-nec'-ti-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  chiro- 
nectcs  ;  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  Frog-fishers,  a  family  of  cheli- 
forni  fishes,  of  which  Chironectes  is  the  typical 
genus. 

Chir-on'-I-a,  *.  [From  the  fabulous  monster 
Chiron,  and*  Lat.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -to.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Geutiaaacese,  and  consisting  of  herbs 
or  small  shrubs  with  narrow-ribbed  leaves, 
a  corolla  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  five-cleft 
bell-shaped  limb,  with  a  deciduous  segment. 
Several  kinds  are  in  cultivation.  They  have 
for  the  most  part  pretty  pink  flowers.  They 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

Chir-A-norn'-ic,  a.  [Eng  chironom(y)  ;  -ic.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  chironomy.  (Mel- 
moth,.) 

Chir-o'n'-i-mus,  s.  [Gr.  x"poroV<>?  (cheiro- 
numos)  =  moving  the  hands  regularly  and 
significantly  gesticulating  as  in  a  pantomime  : 
Xetp  (cheir)  —  the  hand,  and  voiuos  (nomos)  = 
as  a.,  pastoral,  rural  ;  as  s.,  a  law,  regulation.] 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Notacantha.  There  are 
about  eighty  species.  The  angler's  bait,  known 
as  the  Blood-worm,  is  the  larva  of  Chironomus 
plumosus. 


^,  s.  [Gr.  xc(P°>'°fua  (cheiro- 
nomia)  =  movement  of  the  hands,  gesticula- 
tion ;  from  *et'p  (clieir)  =  the  hand,  and  i/6/uot 
=  a  rule,  regulation.] 

*  1.  Gesticulation  by  the  use  of  the  hands. 

2.  Directions  given  by  movements  of  the 
band,  especially  to  a  chorus.  In  the  early 
church  of  the  West  such  a  system  was  much 
in  vogue  ;  and  some  have  maintained  that  the 
signs  of  sounds,  as  then  written,  were  merely 
pictorial  representations  of  the  movement  of 
the  hand.  (Staiiier  &  Barrett.) 

chir-op'-e'd-Ist,  *.    [CHIROPODIST.] 

chir-o'-pe't'-a-lum,  s.  [Gr.  x«'p  (cheir)  =  a 
hand,  and  vfro^uv  (petalon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese  allied  to 
Croton,  but  differing  in  the  stamens  being 
united  Into  a  column  not  free,  and  also  to 
Ditaxis.  which,  however,  has  ten  stamens  in 
two  tiers,  instead  of  five  in  one  tier.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

•  Ohir'-S-plast,  »•  [Gr.  x^'P^ao-To?  (cheiro- 
plastoi)  —  moulded  or  formed  by  hand  :  •jffia 
(cA«ir)=the  hand;  irAdo-o-m  (plassb)=to  mould, 
to  form.]  An  instrument,  or  hand-director, 
as  its  name  indicates,  for  training  and  exer- 
cising the  hands,  for  giving  them  facility  and 
command  in  playing  music.  It  was  invented 
by  Professor  John  Bernard  Logier,  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  resident  of  London,  who  died 
about  1852.  Patented  about  1812.  It  con- 
sists of  the  position-frame,  to  keep  the  hands 
from  wandering  ;  the  finger-guides,  two  mov- 
able brass  frames  each  having  five  divisions  ; 
and  the  wrist-guide,  to  preserve  the  proper 
position  of  the  Wrist.  The  position-frame 
consisted  of  two  parallel  rails  extending  from 
one  extremity  of  the  keys  to  the  other,  and 
fastened  to  the  pianoforte.  This  frame 
served  as  a  linb  upon  which  the  finger-guides 


travelled ;  these  guides  were  two  movable 
brass  frames,  with  five  divisions  for  the 
fingers,  and  to  each  guide  was  attached  a 
brass  wire  with  a  regulator,  called  the  wrist- 
guide,  by  which  the  position  of  the  wrist 
was  preserved  from  inclination  outwards. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

chl-rop  -6d-lSt,  s.  [Gr.  *«>  (cheir)  =  the 
hand  ;  iroO«  (pous),  geuit.  iroooc  (podos)  =  the 
foot ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  treats  or  is 
skilled  in  diseases  of  the  hands  and  feet,  espe- 
cially one  who  removes  corns  from  them. 

*  chir  6s   6-phist,  s.    [Gr.  X«'P  (cheir)  =  the 
hand,  and  <ro<t>i<rTr)<;(sophistes)= clever,  skilful.] 
One  skilled  in  the  pretended  art  of  fortune- 
telling  by  chiromancy  or  palmistry  ;  a  chiro- 
mancer. 

ChlT-o'-tif,  s.  [Gr.  x«'p  (cheir)  =  the  hand, 
and  Sira  (ota),  nom.  pi.  of  otfs  (ous)  =  an  ear.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Saurians,  resembling  the 
Chalcides  in  their  verticillated  scales  and  the 
Amphisbsena  in  the  obtuse  form  of  their 
head  ;  but  distinguished  from  the  first  Viy  the 
want  of  posterior  feet,  and  from  the  last  by 
their  possession  of  anterior  limbs.  There  is 

.  only  one  species,  a  native  of  Mexico,  Chirotes 
canaliculatus  (Cuvier).  It  is  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  little  finger,  and  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  long.  Body  flesh-coloured,  and 
covered  with  demi-rings  on  back  and  belly, 
alternating  on  the  sides  ;  eye  very  minute. 

9hirp  (1),  *  $hirp'-2n,  *  ghurpe,  v.i.  [An 
onomatopreie  word.]  To  make  a  short  sharp 
noise,  as  many  small  birds. 

"How  cheerfully  do  these  little  birds  chirp,  and 
sing."— Bishop  Ball:  Occasional  ilediUitiont,  S6. 

*  9hirp  (2),  v.    [ProVably  the  same  as  chirp  (1), 
cf.   chirrup.]    To   cheer,   to  enliven;    to  be 
lively  or  gay  (only  in  present  part.). 

"  Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks ; 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  cracks  his  jokes." 
Pope:  Uor.  JSsi.,  iii.  358. 

9hirp,  s.  [CHIRP  (1),  v.]  The  short,  sharp 
sound  made  by  small  birds. 

"The  one  has  a  joyous,  easy,  laughing  note,  the 
other  a  loud  harsh  chirp." — White :  Natural  History  of 
Seluourne,  let  16. 

9hirp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  chirp;  -er.]  One  that 
chirps.  Applied  especially  to  one  of  the  war- 
blers. 

"  The  cMrper  .  .  .  begins  his  notes  in  the  middle  of 
March,  and  continues  them  tiirough  the  spring  and 
summer  till  the  end  of  August."—  White:  Natural 
Hiitory  of  Selborne,  Let.  16. 

chirp  -Ing  (1),  *  chyrp'-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 

&  S.       [CHIRP  (1),  V.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  I  noticed  that  each  time  the  horse  put  Its  foot  on 
the  fine  siliceous  saud,  a  gentle  chirping  noise  was 
produced."—  Darwin  :  Voyage  Round  the  World  (ed. 
1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  26. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  noise 
such  as  that  made  by  small  birds. 

"  Chyrpynge,  or  claterynge  (chirki 
P.)  of  byrdys.    Oarritut."— Prompt. 

"...    the  chirping  of  a  wren." 

Shakap.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ill.  1 

9lur'-ping  (2),  pr.  par.  &  o.    [CHIRP  (2),  v.~] 

"Jack  T.  .  .  has  so  far  transgressed  the  Fannian 
law.  which  allows  a  chir/ring-m?  to  satiat  not  to 
surfet,  to  mirth  not  to  madness."—  Ho  we!  I :  familiar 
Lettert. 

9hirp'-Ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  chirping ;  -ly.]  In 
a  chirping  or  cheerful  manner ;  cheerily. 

*chirre,  v.i.  [A. 8.  ceorian  =  to  murmur; 
Dnt.  korren  =  to  coo  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  -  kerren ; 
M.H.  Ger.  kerren,  kirreh ;  Ger.  kerren  ;  Lat. 
garrio.]  To  coo,  as  a  dove  ;  to  make  the  noise 
of  any  bird.  ' 

"  You  do  affect  as  timorously  as  swans, 
(Cold  as  the  bro.>k  they  nwiin  in)  who  do  bill 
With  tardy  modesty,  and  chirring  plead 
Their  constant  resolutions." 

Qlaplhorne :  Argatut  and  Parthenta. 

*  ohir'-xing,   pr.  par.  or  o.     [CHIRRE,   v.] 
Shrill-sounding. 

"  But  that  there  was  In  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chirring  grasshopper.'' 

9h!r'-rnp,  v.t.  &  i.  [An  extension  of  chirp 
(q.v.).] 

•  A.  Tram. :  To  cheer  by  singing  ;  to  ani- 
mate. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  chirp. 

9hirt,  a.     [From  chirt,  v.  (q.v.).]     A  squeeze. 


*  9hirt,  v.t.  &  i.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  squeeze,  to  press  out. 

"  I  saw  that  cruel!  feynd  elk  thare,  but  dout, 
Thare  lyimues  rite  and  eit.  as  lie  war  wod, 
The  youstir  tharfra  chirtand  and  biak  bluA" 
Doug.  :  Virgil.  89,  » 

2.  To  squirt  or  send  out  suddenly. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Fig.  :  To  act  in  a  griping  manner,  as,  In 
making  a  bargain  ;  also,  to  squeeze  or  prao* 
tise  extortion. 

9hir'-ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CHIRT,  «.] 

If  A  chirting  fallow:  A  covetous  wretch; 
an  extortioner. 

chir'-U,  s.  [Thibetan.]  An  antelope,  Pantho- 
Inps  Hodgsonii.  It  is  from  Thibet  and  the 
Himalayas. 

*  Chir-ur'-geon,  s.      [Fr.   chirurgien  ;    8p. 
cirvjano  ;    Ital.   chirurgo  ;    Port,    cirurgiao  ; 
Lat.  chirurgus,  from  Gr.  \ftpovpy6s  (cheirour* 
got)  =  working  or  operating  with  the  hand  : 
X«p  (cheir)  —  the  hand,  epyu>  (ergo)  =  to  work, 
epyov  (ergon)  —  a  work.    Now  superseded  by 
surgeon  (q.v.).l    A  surgeon  ;  one  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  Seal  diseases  by  manual  opera- 
tions and  external  applications. 

*  Chir-iir'-ge6n-l$r,  adv.     [Eng.  chirurgeon  ; 
-ly.]    In  the  manner  of  a  surgeon. 

"  Seb.  Very  well 
Ant.  And  most  chirurgeinly." 

Shakesp.  :  The  Tempest,  ii.  L 

*  Chir-ur'-ger-jf,  s.      [Fr.  ehirurgie;   Lat 
chirurgia,  from  Gr.  xtipovpyia.  (cheirourgia)  = 
a  working  by  hand,  surgery  :    xe'P  (cheir)  = 
the  hand,  epyov  (ergon)  =  work.     Now  super- 
seded by  surgery  (q.v.).]      The  art  or  pro- 
fession of  a  chirurgeon  ;  surgery.    (Sidney.) 

chir-ur'-gito,  chir-ur'-gi-cal,  a.  [Fr. 
chirurgique;  Lat.  chirurgicus,  from  Gr.  X"P* 
ou'p-yiKos  (cheirourgikos)  —  pertaining  to  sur- 
geons or  surgery.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Relating  to  manual  opera- 
tions of  any  kind  ;  manual. 

"  The  chirurgiral  or  manual  part  doth  refer  to  th« 
making  instruments,  and  exercising  particular  experi- 
ments. •—Bishop  Wilkins. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  profession  of 
chirurgeon  ;  surgical. 

"  Wholly  devoted  to  medicine, 
With  lectures  on  cMrurgical  lore. 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

2.  Possessing  qualities  useful  or  applicable 
to  surgery. 

chir  '-iis,  s.  [From  Gr.  x«'p  (cheir)  =  the  hand.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Chiridse  (q.v.).  The  head  is 
crested,  as  in  Blenuius  ;  the  ventral  fins  are 
distinct,  with  five  rays  ;  the  body  is  elongated 
and  furnished  with  ciliated  scales  ;  and  the 
teeth  are  small  and  conical.  Some  of  the 
species  have  appendages  over  the  eyes.  All 
are  natives  of  the  seas  about  Kamskatka. 


(1),   *  9hy-sel  (1),   *  9he-syll,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  cisel  ;  Fr.  ciseav  ;  Port,  sizel  ;  Sp. 
cincel,  from  Low  Lat.  cisellus,  cizellus,  sciselum 
=  a  chisel.] 

1.  An  ed^ed  tool  for  cutting  wood,  iron,  or 
stone.     It  is  operated  by  striking  iis  upper 
end  with  a  hammer  or  mallet,  or  by  pressure. 

U  Some  of  the  "  celts  "  found  in  Europe  in 
pre-historic  times  may  have  been  used  as 
chisels.  Chisels  were  known  also  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  form  of  the  chisel 
used  in  carpentry  is  familiar  :  one  used  in 
turnery  has  the  cutting  edge  in  the  middle  of 
the  thickness  :  one  used  in  metallurgy  has  the 
upper  part  flat  for  receiving  the  blow  of  the 
hammer,  and  tho  lower  part  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  for  penetrating  iron  plates  or  bars. 

2.  By  metonomy,   used  for   the    art  of  a 
sculptor. 

"...  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Verrlo  and  the 

chitelol  Glblwns."—  Jfacaulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

H  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  chisels, 

adapted  to  the  requirements  of  various  trades, 

as,  for  instance,  calking-chiMl,  chi/iping-chisel, 

&c.,  which  will  be  found  in  their  places. 

chisel-draft,  a. 

Masonry:  In  squaring  the  end  of  a  stone 
block,  one  edge  is  chisel-dressed  to  a  straight 
edge  and  forms  a  base  for  the  determination  of 
the  other  sides. 


Ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p4t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «=  e.   ey  =  a.  qu  =  mr» 
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^  Chisel  in  Marteline :  A  boasting-chisel 
used  by  marble-workers.  It  is  furnished  with 
steel  points  at  the  end.  [MARTELINE.] 

•  9his  -el   (2),    *  jbes-el,    *  9hes-ylle, 
*chys-el  (2),   *.      [A.S.  cisil,   ceosel,   cesel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  chisil ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  kisel.]    Gravel, 
shingle. 

"  Chyle',  or  graueL  Acerua  (arena.  P.)  tabulum."— 
Prompt,  fan. 

91115  -el,  v.t.    [Fr.  cisder.]    [CHISEL  (1),  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut,  grave,  or  pare  away  stone, 
&c.,  with  a  chisel. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cheat,  to  defraud.    (Slang.) 

fhis'-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHISEL,  v.] 
L  Lit. :  Cut  or  graven  with  a  chiseL 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Frequently  applied  to  the  features,  as 
formed  by  nature. 

"  With  chuelled  features  calm  and  cold.1 

Tennyi'in :  A  Character.  SO. 

2.  Cheated,  defrauded.    (Slang.) 
chiselled-work,  ».    The  operation  of  a 

chisel  on  a  stone  ;  the  work  thus  produced. 

ehls'-el-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [CHISEL,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  art  or  process  of  cutting  or 
graving  stone ;  sculpture. 

2.  Fig. :  Cheating,  fraud.    (Slang.) 

t  9his -el-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  chisel,  nan, 
and  -sliip.]  The  art  of  one  skilled  in  sculpture. 

"That  species  of  ornamental  flourish  which,  .  .  . 
when  done  with  a  chisel  should  be  called  chuelman- 
thip."—Ku»tin  :  Stonet  of  Venice,  voL  L,  ch.L.  $  43. 

Ohis  -leu,  t  chis -lev,  s.  [Heb.  1^3  (Icislev); 
Gr.  Xao-eAo;  (Chaieleu).  Cf.  Mac.  L  54  Probably 
fiom  a  Persian  root.] 

Jewish  Calendar :  The  third  month  of  the 
civil  and  the  ninth  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiasti- 
cal year.  The  name  was  not  adopted  till  after 
the  captivity,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  can- 
onical Scriptures.  Chisleu  commences  witli 
the  new  moon  of  December.  The  Feast  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  Vegan  on  the 
25th  of  Chisleu,  and  continued  for  eight  days. 
1  Mac.  iv.  59,  John  x.  22.  [DEDICATION.] 

*9hlf -ley,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  chisel  (2),  s.  ;  -y.] 
Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  gravel ; 
gravelly.  (Farmer's  Encyclopaedia.) 

*  chis-mo  brahch-I  a-ta   (prop,  schis- 
ma  to-brarich-i-a  -ta),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  <rxio>a 

-  (sctiisma),  genii.    <rx<-'o>ia.Ti>f    (schismutoa)  =  a 
cleft,  and  fipuy\ia.  (branchia)  =  gills.] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  Blaiiiville  to  an 
order  of  his  class  Paracephalophora,  compre- 
hending those  whose  gills  communicate  from 
behind  by  a  large  slit  or  cavity. 

chlf  mop  -ne-ae  (more  gen.  schis-mop'- 
ne-a,  itself  an  error  for  schis-mop  -nd-a), 

s.  pi.    [Gr.  <7\i(Tua  (schisma)  =  a  cleft,  and 
«vo>j  (piioe)  =  breath.] 

Ichthy :  An  artificial  tribe  of  cartilaginous 
fishes,  comprehending  those  whose  gills  are 
without  opercula,  but  are  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane pierced  by  an  opening  on  each  side. 

$hit  (1),  *  9hitte,  s.    [A  S.  cidh  =  a  germ,  a 
sprig,  a  sprout.    (6'fceot.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  sprouting  or  shoot  of  a  plant. 

*  2.  The  young  of  any  animal. 

"There  had  Je  diches  the  yn-lioun.  and  norshede  out 
little  chiitet'—WycUffe :  Itaiah  xxxiv.  14. 

8.  A  child,  an  infant,  a  babe. 

"  While  yet  thon  wa.it  a  grov"lin<'  pulin?  ehtt, 
Thy  bones  not  fashion 'd,  and  thy  joiuU  not  knit.' 
Coif  per:  Expostulation. 

*  4.  An  excrescence  on  the  body,  as  a  wart  ; 
a  freckle. 

EL  Technically: 

*  1.  Malting :  The  shoot  of  corn  from  the 
•nd  of  the  grain. 

"  Barley,  couched  four  days,  will  begin  to  shew  the 
chit  or  sprit  at  the  root-end."— Mortimer:  Hiubandi-y. 

2.  Carp. :  A  small  frow  used  m  cleaving 

lathes. 

W9hit  (2),  s.  [EtymoL  doubtful :  it  may  he  the 
same  as  chit  (1),  s.]  A  small  piece  or  slice  of 
bread.  (Scotch.) 


CHITAKRON . 


9hyt-eryn,    v.i.      [CHATTER, 


*  9hit,  v.t.    [CHIT  (I),  «.]    To  sprout,  shoot,  or 
germinate. 

"  I  have  known  barley  chit  in  seven  hours  alter  It 
had  been  thrown  forth.  —  Mortimer :  Jlutbaiulry. 

chlt-ar-ro-ne,  s. 
[Ital.  chitarrone, 
augmentative  of 
chitarra.} 

Music:  A  the- 
orbo or  double- 
necked  lute  of 
great  length,  with 
wire  strings  and 
two  sets  of  tuning 
pegs,  the  lower  set 
navingtwelve  and 
the  higher  eight 
strings  attached, 
the  unusual  ex- 
tension in  length 
affording  greater 
development  to 
the  bass  of  the 
instrument.  It 
was  employed  in 

Italy  in  the  16th  century.    (Mr.  A.  J.  Hopkins, 
in  Grove's  Diet.  Music.) 

9hit'-9hat,  s.  &  a.    [A  reduplicated  form  from 
chat  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  Trifling  talk,  chatting. 

"  If  Ralph  had  learning  added  to  the  common  chit- 
chat of  the  town,  he  would  have  lieen  a  disputant 
upon  all  topicka  that  ever  were  considered  by  men  of 
his  own  genius." — Tatter,  No.  1HT. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  up  to,  or  intended  for, 
easy  familiar  talk  or  chat 

"  I  am  a  member  of  a  female  society,  who  call  our- 
selves the  chitchat  club."— Spectator. 

*  9hit'-er, 
CHITTER.] 

*  9hit'-er-ing,  *  9hit'-er-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.    [CHATTERING.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Chattering,  noise  of  birds. 

"  Fala  dyuynyng  bi  chi'eryng  of  birddi*. "—  Wycliffe  : 
Numb.  xxiv.  L  (fartey.) 

*9hit'-fa9e,  a.    [CHITTYFACE.] 

chi  -tine,  s.     [From  chit(on)  (q.v.),  and  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chen. :  CgHjsNOg.  The  horny  substance 
which  gives  firmness  to  the  tegumentary  sys- 
tem and  other  parts  of  the  Crustacea,  araeh- 
nida,  and  insects  ;  probably  also  the  carapace 
of  the  rotatoria  consists  of  it.  It  is  left  when 
the  above  structures  are  exhausted  succes- 
sively with  alcohol,  ether,  water,  acetic  acid, 
and  alkalies,  retaining  the  original  form  of  the 
texture.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated 
mineral  acids  without  the  production  of 
colour.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  solution  of 
potash,  even  when  boiling;  neither  does  it  give 
the  characteristic  reactions  with  Millon's  or 
Schultze's  tests.  It  contains  nitrogen.  (Gri/. 
£  Henfrey.) 

Chi -tin-Oils,  a.     [Eng.  chitin(e);  -ous.]     Of 
the  nature  of  chitine. 

Chl'-ton,  *.    [Gr,  %i.n>v  (chiton)  =  (1)  an  under 
garment,  (2)  a  coat 
of  mail.] 

1.  Ord.     Lang.  : 
A  robe. 

2.  Zool.:  A  genus 
of    Mollusca,    the 
shells  of  which  are 
boat-shaped,    and 
consist  of  a  series 
of  symmetrical 
plates,  folding  over 
each    other,    and 
implanted   in  the 
mantle  or  zone  of 
the  animal.    It  is 
the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Chi- 
tonidae  or  Chitons. 
The  species  occur 
in     all     climates. 
More  than  200  re- 
cent species    are   known,   and   thirty-seven 
fossil,  the    latter  from  the   Silurian   period 
onward. 

"The  ChUrm  attaches  itself  to  the  rock  byamuscnlar 
sucker  or  foot,  which,  extending  ventrally  along  its 
entire  length,  resem hleo  that  of  the  slug  or  snail  ana  en- 
ables it  to  crawl.'— Miller:  CM  tied  Sartdttone,  ch.  xii. 


CHITON. 


chi-ton-eT-lus,  *.  [From  chiton  (q.v.),  and 
Lat.  dim.  suff.  -ellus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cyclobranchia,  In  which 
the  body  is  larvseform  ;  the  plates  are  small 
and  detached,  the  mantle'  is  naked,  and  the 
seeds  have  punctures  resembling  spiracles. 
Ten  recent  species  are  known,  and  one  fossil, 
the  latter  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
Scotland. 

chl-to'-nl-a, ».  [Gr.  x<-rav  (chiton)  =  a  coat  of 
mail  (the  'seeds  being  covered  with  ariUi), 
and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -ia.} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  West  Indian  shrubs  of  the 
family  Melastomacex,  some  species  of  which 
in  this  country  serve  as  ornamental  stove- 

S hints.    They  form  shrubs  or  small  trees,  and 
ave  opposite,  ovate,  acute,  five-nerved  leaves, 
and    terminal    panicles,  with  three-flowered 
branches.    They  are  natives  of  Mexico. 

chi  ton  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  chiton  (q.v.),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pL  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Gasteropods,  affording 
the  only  known  instance  of  a  protecting  shell 
formed  of  many  portions  or,  as  they  have 
been  sometimes  but  incorrectly  termed,  valves, 
often  in  contact  and  overlapping  each  other, 
but  never  truly  articulated.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  widely  spread.  The  fossil 
species  are  rare. 

Chit  -ta-gong,  *.  [A  district  in  the  south- 
east of  Bengal.]  The  name  of  a  fowl  origi- 
nally brought  from  the  district  mentioned  in 
the  etymology. 

Chittagong-wood,  s.  The  timber  of 
several  Indian  trees,  especially  of  Cedrela 
Toona  and  Cliiclcra&iia  tabukiris. 

9hit'-ter,  v.i.    [CHATTER,  v.] 

L  To  chirp  in  a  tremulous  or  shivering 
manner  (in  this  sense  perhaps  onomatopoeic). 

"The  fethered  sparowe  c»ld  I  am ; 
In  swete  and  plensant.  spring, 
I  greatly  doe  delight,  for  tl.ea 
I  chitter,  chirp,  and  sing." 
Kendall:  Flower*  of  Epigram*.    (Nan*.) 

2.  To  shiver,  to  tremble.     (Scotch.) 

"  Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wingt" 

Burnt :  A  Winter  Xijht. 

3.  To  chatter.    Used  of  the  teeth  striking 
against  each  other,  as  by  cold. 

9hit'-ter-ling,   *  9hyt'-ter-Ung,  «.     [Of 

obscure  origiu.] 

L  (Generally  in  pi.):  The  smaller  intestines 
of  swine,  &c.,  cooked  for  food  by  frying. 

"  A  gut  or  chitterling  hanged  in  the  smoke."— Bant. 

*  2.  A  ruff  or  frill  to  a  shirt  (so  called  be- 
cause when  ironed  out  it  resembles  the  small 
entrails). 

»  3.  A  little  child  [as  if  it  were  a  dimin, 
from  chit  (1)J. 

*  9hittes,  s.    [CHIT  (1).]    See  extract. 

" Lenticula  is  a  poultz  called  chM'-s.  whiche  ...  I 
translate  peeson."—  Udai  :  Apoph.  of  Eratima,  p.  101. 

*  9hlt'-ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CuiT,  v.] 

*  9hit'-ty,  a.    [Eng.  chit  (1) ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  sprouts  or  shoots ;  germinating. 

2.  Childish,  babyish. 

*  9hlt  -ty-fa9e.  a.    [Prob.  not  from  chitty, 
but  a  corruption  of  "chicheface.    A  chiche- 
face,  micher  sneakebill,  wretched  fellow,  one 
out  of  whose  nose  hunger  drops  "  (Cotgrave).] 
L'ean,  miserable-looking. 

*  chl-vache,  *  cnl-vach-Ie,  s.  [CHEVACHIE.) 

Qhlv'-al-ri'c.chi-V&r-rlc,  a.  [Eng.  chivalry; 
-ic.J  Chivalrous. 

"...  his  mind,  naturally  of  a  rhiralric  and  warlike 
bent,  .  .  ."—  ilajor  Porter  :  KmgMt  of  Malta,  ch.  L 

$hiv'-al-rous,  *  chiv-ale-rons,  o.    [O.  FT. 

chevalereux;  Sp.  cabaUeroso.]    [CHIVALKY.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  chivalry. 

"  And  noble  minds  of  yore  allied  were 
In  brave  pursuit  of  Mcalrout  ent«rprlse." 

Speiurr  :  Fairy  Quet*. 

2.  High-spirited,  gallant,  noble. 

".  .  .  bis  chiratrnut  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  t* 
decline  a  risk  .  .  .'—Jtacuulay  :  Jiitc.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

^hiV-al-roiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng-  chivalroui; 
-ly.}  "in  a  chivalrous,  gallant  manner. 

$hiv'-al-ry,  *?hey-al-rye,  'chev-al-ree, 
*  chiv-al-rie,  *  ?hyv-al-rie,  *  chyu- 
al-rye,  s.  [O.  FT.  cheixderie ;  Sp.  caballeria; 


boil,  bc^y :  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph «=£ 
••doa,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -si on  =  shun ;  -tion,  -si on  =  zhun.    -tious,  -si ous,  -cious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  ^    =  bel,  del. 
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Ital.  and  Port,  cavalleria.  The  same  wold  as 
CAVALRY  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  deeds  or  exploits  of  a  knight ; 
ralour  in  arms. 


*  2.  The  dignity  of  knighthood. 
"There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  some 
degrees  and  order*  of  chivalry  .  .  ."—Bacon:  Kssayi. 

3.  The   system,    practices,    or   usages    of 
knighthood  generally. 

"The  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood  bore, 
And  whate'er  else  to  chivalry  belongs." 

Dryden  :  Pnlamon  A  Art-He,  i  1<XX 

4.  A  body  or  number  of  knights  collectively. 
[CAVALRY.] 

"He  was  imade  kyng  of  Fraunce  by  assent  of  alle 
the  chyualrit."—  Trttiia,  I.  283. 

*&  Warfare,  arms. 

"As  one  nnfitt  therefore,  that  all  might  nee 
lie  had  uot  trayned  bene  iu  chevalree." 

Spenier:  F.  Q..  II.  ill.  «. 

•6.  An  army,  generally  including  foot- 
soldiers  as  well  as  cavalry,  the  former  appa- 
rently being  considered  not  worth  mentioning. 

Phicol,  the  prince  of  hit  chyualrye."  —  Wyclfffe: 


*  7.  Au  exploit,  a  deed  of  arms,  an  adven- 
ture. 

"They  four  doing  acts  more  dangerous,  though  less 
famous,  because  they  were  but  private  chivalries."  — 
Sidney. 

8.  Men  actuated  by  a  chivalrous  spirit; 
brave  gentlemen. 

"  Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  Luups  shone  o'er  fair  women  aud  brave  men." 
Hi/run  :  CMlde  Harold'  t  Pilgrimage,  iii.  21. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hist.  :  The  rise  of  chivalry  has  been  placed 
by  some  as  late  as  the  crusades,  but  at  that 
tune  it  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment. From  the  9th  to  the  12th  century,  a 
"miles,"  that  is,  one  bearing  a  designation 
•which  in  classical  times  meant  simply  a  soldier, 
and  in  the  mediaeval  period  a  knight,  was  one 
who  held  land  or  fee  from  a  superior,  and  was 
in  consequence  bound  to  render  him  military 
service.  When  a  young  man  who  was  heir  to 
these  responsibilities  came  of  age  enough  to 
formally  pledge  himself  to  discharge  them 
honourably,  a  ceremony  of  investiture  took 
place.  The  Church,  as  was  natural  and  right, 
sought  to  add  solemnity  to  the  interesting 
event,  and  made  the  investiture  of  a  youthful 
knight  an  imposing  religious  ceremony,  hold- 
ing up,  moreover,  before  him  a  high  moral 
and  religious  ideal  to  which  he  was  exhorted 
to  aspire.  Mercy  to  vanquished  foes  and 
purity  in  the  youthful  knight's  relations  to 
women  were  earnestly  pressed  upon  him  ;  and 
there  was  undoubtedly  more  of  both  than  if 
the  Christian  Church  had  not  interfered.  Yet 
withal  the  ages  of  chivalry  were  marked  to  a 
frightful  extent  by  cruelty  and  impurity. 
Whilst  the  Church  counselled  and  poets  cele- 
brated the  religious  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
true  knight,  that  individual  himself  manifested 
little  of  either  ;  his  priuciples  and  his  practice 
were  wonderfully  different.  Chivalry  declined 
and  fell  with  the  feudal  system,  of  which  it 
was  a  normal  growth.  The  institution  of  the 
military  orders,  the  Knights  Templars,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
was  an  interesting  development  of  chivalry. 
To  a  certain  extent  also  it  has  a  place  in  the 
present,  its  ceremonies  being  retained  in  the 
creation  of  modern  knights,  though  some  of 
them  are  all  but  meaningless.  But  whatever 
in  the  days  of  its  vigour  it  effected  in  making 
society  braver,  more  compassionate,  and  more 
pure,  created  for  it  a  title  to  gratitude  which 
should  never  pass  away. 

•  2.   Law:  A  tenure  of  land  by  knight's 
service;  also  called  tenancy  in  chief,  or  in 
eapite.    [CHIEF,  B.,  II.  1.] 

"Strvt/tum  mUitart,  of  the  French  ckmalitr;  a 
tenure  of  laud  by  knight's  service.  There  is  no  land 
but  Is  boldeu  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  crown, 
by  some  service  or  other  ;  and  therefore  are  all  our 
freeholds,  that  are  to  as  and  our  heirs,  called  feiutn, 
fees,  as  proceeding  from  the  benefit  of  the  king.  As 
the  king  gave  to  the  nobles  large  possessions  for  this 
or  that  rent  and  service,  so  they  parcelled  out  their 
lands,  so  received  for  rents  and  services,  as  they 
thought  good:  and  those  services  are  by  Littleton 
divided  into  cMvilrv  aud  socage.  The  one  is  martial 
and  military;  the  othi-r  clownish  and  rustick.  CM- 
fairy,  therefore,  is  a  tenure  of  service,  whereby  the 
tenant  is  bound  to  perform  some  noble  or  military 
office  unto  bis  lord  :  and  is  of  two  sorts  ;  either  regal, 
that  Is,  such  as  may  hold  only  the  king  ;  or  such  as 
may  also  hold  of  a  common  person  as  well  as  of  the 
king.  That  which  may  hold  only  of  the  king,  Is  pro- 
perly called  sergsautry  ;  and  is  again  divided  Into 
(rand  or  petit,  ie.  great  or  small.  Chli-niry  that 
may  hold  of  a  common  person,  as  well  as  of  the  king, 
Is  called  scutagium."—  Cowei. 


IT  Tenure  in  Chivalry :  Tenure  on  condition 
of  rendering  knight's  service.  [II.  2.] 

If  Court  of  Chivalry :  A  court  formerly  held 
before  the  Lord  High  Constable  and  Earl 
Marshal  of  England,  having  cognizance  of 
contracts  and  other  matters  relating  to  deeds 
of  arms.  (Blackstone,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v.) 

chi v  an,  chiv-en,  s.  [?  The  same  as  Chevin 
=  chub.)  Occurring  only  in  the  phrase  to 
play  the  chivan  =  to  run  away  precipitately. 


•chive  (1),  s.    [SHIVE.]    A  chip. 

"If  any  chive,  chip  or  dust  skip  into  the  eye  .  .  . 
it  will  incarnate  upon  the  tuuicle."  —  Barrough  : 
Method  of  Phytick,  1624.  (A'ares.) 

chive  (2),  *.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 
[Fr.  cive,  from  Lat.  cepa,  caepa,  ccepe  =  an 
onion.] 

*1.  Bot :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
filaments  of  flowers. 

"The  prolific  seed  contained  in  the  chiret  or  apices 
of  the  stamina."— Ran  :  Witdom  of  God. 

2.  Hortic. :  A  small  species  of  onion,  Allium, 
Sch&noprasum,  which  grows  in  tufts.  The 
bulbs  have  the  odour  of  garlic,  and  are  used 
in  soups  and  stews,  but  to  a  very  little  extent. 

chive-garlic, «.    [CHIVE  (2).] 

*  9hiv  -cl,  *  Chy  -vel,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Stratmann  suggests  Prov.  Eng.  chivel  =  a  slit 
or  rent.]    To  shake,  to  tremble. 

"Bisecbekes  .  .  .  chyveled  forelde." 

Langland :  P.  Plowman,  2.855. 

*  9hiv-er,  v.i.    [SHIVER.] 

ChlV-e't,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  chive  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 
(For  definition  see  extract.) 

"  CMrnti,  are  the  small  parts  at  the  Roots  of  Plants, 
by  which  they  are  propagated."— Miller :  Gardener 'i 
Met. 

Chiv'-i-a-tite,  ».  [Named  from  CMviat(o),  in 
Peru,  where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  a  lead-grey  colour,  with 
metallic  lustre,  and  resembling  bismuth- 
glance.  Compos.:  Sulphur,  177t>;  bismuth, 
62-96;  lead,  16'72;  copper,  2'56.  Sp.  gr., 
6-920.  (Dana.) 

*  jhiv'-y,  v.t.     [A  corruption  of  chevy  chase.] 
To  chase.    (Slang.) 

"  I've  been  a  chivied  and  a  chivied  fust  by  one  on  yon 
and  uixt  by  another  on  you."  -Dickem :  Bleak  Mouse, 

ClLZlvL 

chlad'-nite,  s.  [From  Chladni,  who  wrote  on 
meteorites;  -ite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Enstatite  (q.v.)  found 
in  meteorites,  and  containing  little  or  no  iron. 
(Dana.) 

chlse-na'-9e-8e,  s.pl.  [Gr.  \\aiva.  (chlaina)  = 
a  cloak,  from  the  flowers  being  furnished  with 
an  involucre ;  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  small  family  consisting  of  only  four 
genera,  of  one  or  two  species  each,  all  from 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  as  yet  but  very 
imperfectly  known.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs 
with  the  habit,  alternate  leaves,  stipules,  and 
terminal  inflorescence  of  some  Sterculiaceae, 
of  which  they  have  also  the  free  petals,  mona- 
delphous  stamens,  and  anthers.  Included  by 
Lindley  in  his  Geranial  alliance.  (Treas.  of 

ehlte'-nl-US,  ».     [Gr.   \\tuva  (chlaina)  =  a 

cloak.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
of  elegant  forms,  and  generally  of  green  hues. 
The  legs  and  antennas  of  many  of  the  species 
are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  as  also  the  outer 
margin  of  the  elytra.  Four  species  are 
British. 

chlam  yd -an -thus,  ».  [Gr.  xA<W? 
(chlamus)  =  a  cloak,  and  a>/0o$  (anthoi)  —  a 
flower.] 

lint.  :  A  name  now  applied  to  a  section  of 
the  genus  Thymela'a,  iu  which  the  tubular 
calyx  remains  attached  after  withering,  ami 
encloses  the  nut.  The  plants  embraced  iii 
this  section  are  low  woody-stemmed  bushes, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  regions. 

chlam  -yd'-e-ous,  a.    [Gr.  \\a/j.vs  (chlamus), 
genit.  xAajavios  (chlamudos)  —  a  cloak  ;  -eous.] 
Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  floral  envelope  of  a 
plant. 


chlam-y-dSd'-er-a,  chlam  yd  er  a,  $. 

[Gr.  gAofiUf  (chlamus),  genit.  xAofi"So«  (chlam- 
udos)  =  a  cloak,  and  Sepr,  (dere)  =  the  neck.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Sturnida 
(q.v.)  Chlamydodera  maculata  is  the  spotted 
Bower-bird  of  Australia.  [BOWER-BIRD.  J 

chlam  yd  6  don,  s.  [Gr.  YAI/-W  (chlamus) 
=  a  cloak,  and  <'8ou«  (odous),  genit.  oSovrot 
(odontus)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family 
Euplota.  Furnished  with  cilia  and  a  cylinder 
of  teeth,  but  neither  styles  nor  hooks. 

chiam-yd    6    sau'-rus,   «.     [Gr.  xAa/i«« 

(chlamus),  genit.   x\aii.v&os   (chlimudos)  =  a 
cloak,  and  o-aCpo?  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Saurians,  founded  on  a 
specimen,  Chlamydosaurus  Kingii,  found  In 
Careening  Bay,  Port  Nelson,  Australia,  in 
1820.  In  colour  it  is  yellowish-brown,  varie- 
gated with  black.  Head  depressed  with  the 
sides  erect,  leaving  a  blunt  ridge  on  the  upper 
part  wherein  the  eyes  are  placed.  Toes 
long,  compressed,  scaly,  and  very  unequal ; 
claws  hooked  and  horn  -  coloured ;  neck 
covered  with  small  scales,  and  furnished  with 
a  large  plaited  frill,  rising  from  each  ear. 
Each  frill  has  four  plaits  which  converge  on 
the  under  part  of  the  chin,  and  fold  it  up  on 
the  side,  and  a  fifth  where  the  two  are  united 
in  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Length,  22i  inches. 

chlam-y-dd-the'-rl-um,  s.  [Gr.  \\an\>i 
(chlamus),  genit.  x^at'v&'">  (chlamudos)  =  • 
cloak,  and  Orjpiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 
Palceont. :  A  mammal  of  the  order  Eden- 
tata, found  in  late  Pliocene  or  Post-tertiary 
deposits  of  South  America, 

chlam  yph-6-rus  (Mod.  Lat.),  chlam- 
y-phore  (Eng.),  s.  [Gr.  YA<muc  (chlamus) 
—  a  cloak ;  and  <J>6po«  (phoros)  =  bearing,  <j>tpu 
(phero)  —  t<)  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mammals  of  the  order 
Edentata,  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
Chlamyphorus  tnmcattts.  It  resembles  the 
Mole  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  the 
Beaver  or  Sloth.  Its  length  is  f>\  inches. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  shell  of  a  con- 
sistence somewhat  more  dense  and  inflexible 
than  sole-leather,  of  an  equal  thickness,  aud 
consisting  of  a  series  of  plates  of  a  square, 
rhomboidal.  or  cubical  form,  each  row  con- 
taining fifteen  to  twenty-two  plates.  The  suj>e- 
rior  semicircular  margin  of  the  truncated 
surface,  together  with  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  shell,  are  beautifully  fringed  with  silky 
hair. 

chlam'-ys,.'.  [Gr. 
\\afj.vt  (chlamus) 
=  a  cloak.] 

•1.  Mil.:  A 
military  cloak  or 
mantle,  worn  es- 
pecially by  horse- 
men. 

2.  Entom. :  A 
genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  be- 
longing to  the 
sub-tril>e  Cyclica, 
and  the  family 
Chrysomelidse. 

chic  na  -96  89,  s. 

pi.  [Ci 


chli   dan  -thus,     CHLAMYS  (FROM  APOLLO 
«.  [Gr.  xAifiij  (chli-  BELVEDERE   IN   VATICAN). 
tie)  =  softness, 
delicacy,  aud  ai/flos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  South  American  ama- 
ryllids,  having  truncated  bulbs,  linear-lorate 
leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base  developed  after 
the  flowers,  and  a  scape  (one  and  a  half  foot 
high)  supporting  an  umbel  of  a  few  large  fra- 
grant flowers.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

chlo  an'-thcs,  s.  [Gr. = budding,  sprouting.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  VerbenaceiE  from  extra- 
tropical  New  Holland,  ^consisting  of  under- 
shrubs  thickly  covered  with  opposite  or  ter- 
nate,  sessile,  linear,  and  revolute  leaves,  and 
having  solitary  axillary  flowers  with  short 
peduncles. 

chlo  an'  thitc,  s.     [Gr.  XAOO^S  (chloanthes\ 
=  budding,  sprouting,  from  its  reticulations, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (.Mni.)(q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Smeltite  (q.v.),  occur- 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wglf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cfcb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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ring  at  Chatham,  Connecticut,  in  mica  slate. 
(Dana.) 

Ohio  is  -ma,  ».  [From  Or.  x*oof«  (chlocao)= 
to  bepale-gi-een  ;  \\6os  (chloos)  =  pale  green.] 
Mai. :  A  discolouration  of  the  human  skin 
which  occurs  in  greenish  or  yellowish-brown 
patches,  and  for  the  most  part  on  those  portions 
of  the  body  which  are  covered  by  clothing. 
The  affection  is  due  to  a  fungus  or  confervoid, 
liicrospora  furfur. 

Chlo-e  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  \\6ii  (chloe)  =  the  young 
shoots  of  grass,  ic.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Annelids,  belonging  to  the 
order  Dorsibranchiata,  in  which  the  head  is 
furnished  with  five  tentacula,  and  the  bran- 
ch ite  resemble  a  tri  pinnate  leaf. 

chlbr-,  pref.    [CHLORCK] 

Chlbr  -a,  ».    [Gr.  xA*»po«  (chloros)  =  green.] 

Bot.  :  An  annual  herbaceous  plant,  well 
marked  among  Gentianacese  by  its  eight-cleft 
flowers  and  eight  stamens.  Chlora  perfnliata, 
called  Yellow-wort,  the  only  British  example, 
is  a  singularly  erect,  slender  plant,  about  a 
foot  high,  with  but  few  root-leaves.  The 
whole  plant  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  a  de- 
cided glaucous  hue.  The  flowers,  which  are 
rather  large,  and  of  a  delicate  clear  yellow, 
expand  only  during  the  sunshine,  like  the 
genus  Erythrsea,  to  which  Chlora  is  allied. 
The  whole  plant  is  intensely  bitter,  and  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  as  a  tonic ;  it 
also  dyes  yellow.  It  is  common  in  chalky 
pastures,  especially  near  the  sea, 

ehlbr-ac'-et-ate, ».   fEng.  chloracetic)  ;  -ate.} 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  chloracetic  acid. 

ehlbr-a-9ef -ic, o.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.  chlor(ine), 
and  acetic  (q.v.).]  Derived  from  chlorine  and 
acetic  acid. 

chloracetic  acid,  *. 

Chemistry : 

Monochloradetic  acid,  CHoCl.COOH,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  boils  at  186°,  and  solidi- 
fies at  64°.  Soluble  in  water,  and  is  gradu- 
ally decomposed  when  the  aqueous  solution 
is  boiled.  Heated  with  KHO  it  is  converted 
Into  potassium  glycollate,  KC2H3O3. 

Dichtoracetic  acid,  CHC12COOH,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  monochloracetic  acid. 
It  boils  at  105°. 

Trichloracette  acid,  CCUCOOH,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  excess  of  chlorine  on  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  direct  sunlight,  or  by  oxidation 
of  chloral  hydrate  with  chromic  acid  or  with 
nitric  acid ;  also  synthetically  by  the  action 
of  Cl  and  HgO  on  CjCl^  carbon  dichloride. 
It  is  a  colourless  acid  deliquescent  substance. 
Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  it  to  acetic  acid. 
Boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia  it  yields  am- 
monia carbonate  and  chloroform.  By  PCls  it 
is  converted  into  trichloracetyl  chloride, 
CC13CO'C1. 

Chlbr  -a-9et-6ne,  *.  [Eng.  chlorine);  and 
acetone.] 

Chem. :  Acetone  in  which  hydrogen  has 
been  replaced  by  chlorine.  Monochloracetone, 
CH3  CO-CH2C1  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hypochlorous  acid  on  acetone.  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  119°. 

Chlbr  -fe-a,  *.  [Gr.  XA.wpos  (cMSros)  —  green.] 
Bot. :  An  extensive  genus  of  terrestrial  or- 
chids, exclusively  found  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  South  America.  Their  roots  are 
coarse,  fascicled,  glutinous  fibres.  The  leaves 
are  all  radical.  The  scape  is  clothed  with 
thin  herbaceous  sheaths.  The  flowers  grow 
in  spikes  or  racemes  in  the  manner  of  the 
Green  Orchis,  are  greenish,  whitish,  or  yel- 
low, occasionally  marked  by  deep  brown 
specks.  Some  thirty  or  forty  species  are 
known,  none  of  which  are  in  cultivation. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.)  It  is  thought  in  Chili  that 
Chlorcea  disoides  promotes  the  flow  of  milk. 

Chlbr -al,  s.  [From  Eng.,  ic.  chlor(ine);  -al.] 
Chem. :  C2HC139  or  CC13.CO'H=  trichloral- 
dehyde.  Chloral  is  a  colourless,  odorous,  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  94°.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Sp.gr.,  T502.  It  is  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  absolute  alco- 
hol. By  the  action  of  caustic  potash  it  is 
decomposed  into  chloroform  and  formate  of 
potassium.  It  changes  on  keeping  into  a  solid 


white  modification,  reconverted  into  a  liquid 
by  heat.  With  water  it  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound called  hydrate  of  chloral,  CCl^HC^H^. 
It  is  used  to  adulterate  beer. 

chloral  hydrate,  a. 

Pharm.  (Chloral  Hydras) :  A  white  crystal- 
line substance,  forming  a  neutral  aqueous 
solution  if  free  from  HC1.  Its  solution  in 
chloroform,  when  shaken  up  with  sulphuric 
acid,  remains  colourless  if  no  oily  impurities 
are  present ;  100  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  and 
mixed  with  thirty  grains  of  slaked  lime  should 
yield,  when  carefully  distilled,  not  less  than 
seventy  grains  of  chloroform.  Chloral  is  used 
in  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  syrup.  It  pro- 
duces sleep,  but  only  acts  as  an  anodyne 
during  sleep,  the  pain  returning  as  soon  as 
the  patient  wakes.  The  habitual  nse  of  this 
drug  is  followed  by  profound  melancholy  and 
enfeeblement  of  will,  and  muscular  lassitude 
and  suicidal  insanity.  It  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  O.  Liebreich. 

chlbr'-al-ism, «.    [Eng.  chloral ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  using  chloral  as  a 
hypnotic. 

2.  The  abnormal  condition  of  the  system 
resulting  from  the  habitual  use  of  cliloral. 
The  ill  effects  are  often  mental  and  moral  as 
well  as  physical. 

chlbr -al-Ist,  s.    [Eng.cWoraZ(wm);  -ist.]    A 
person  addicted  to  the  use  of  chloral. 

Chlbr -al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  chloral;  -we.]    To 
treat  with  chloral,  to  affect  with  chloralism. 

Chlbr   a  nil,  t.     [Eng.  chlor(ine),  and  anil- 
(tne).]  " 

Chem.:  CeCUOj.  Tetrachloroquinone.  It 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potassium,  on  anilme,  phenol, 
isatin,  ic.  It  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow 
laminae,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  sublimes  at  150°, 
and  is  converted  by  PClj  into  perchloro- 
benzene,  CgCL>  The  potassium  salt  of  rhlor- 
anilic  acid,  CgC^O^OK).!,  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving chloranil  in  strong  potash  ;  it  crystal- 
lizes in  dark-red  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water. 

chlbr-a-nlT-ic,  a.    [Eng.  chloranil ;  and  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  chloranil  (q.v.). 

chloranilic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Chloranilic  acid,  dichlor-dioxy- 
qninone,  CgCl^OH^Ojj,  is  formed  by  decom- 
posing the  potassium  salt  by  acids.  It  forms 
reddish  crystalline  scales. 

chlbr-an -i -line,  s.     [Eng.   chlorine),  and 
aniline  (q.v.).]     [ANILINE.] 

Chem.  :  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ani- 
line, monochloraniline,  CgH4d(NHo),  dichlor- 
aniline,  C6H3C12'NHS,  and  trichloraniline, 
C6H2C13'NH2,  are  obtained. 

chlbr-an-tha  -$5-se,    s.   pL      [From  Mod. 
Lat.  chloranthus  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj. 

suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  small  family  of  Dicotyledons,  with 
'flowers  of  a  very  simple  structure,  allied  to 
those  of  Piperacese  and  Saururaceae.  They 
are  trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  oppo- 
site leaves  connected  by  sheathing  stipules. 
The  minute  flowers  are  in  simple  or  branched 
terminal  spikes,  often  articulate  as  in  Gnetum. 

chlbr-an  -thus,  s.     [Gr.  xAwp<k  (chloros)  = 
green,  and  a.v6<x  (anthos)  -=  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
order  Chloranthaceae,  the  only  floral  envelope 
of  which  is  a  very  small  calyx,  consisting  of 
one  scale  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  ovary. 
The  apparently  single  stamen,  which  is  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  its  structure,  con- 
sists of  three,  the  central  one  of  which  has  a 
perfect  two-celled  anther,  and  the  other  two, 
one  on  each  side  of  it,  have  only  half  an 
anther,  so  that  they  are  only  one-celled,  or 
the  two  lateral  half-anthers  may  be  deficient, 
leaving  a  single  perfect  stamen.  They  are 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  ovary  immediately 
above  the  calyx  They  are  natives  of  Japan 
and  China,  where  they  are  called  Chu-han. 

chlbr-an '-thy\ ».    [CHLORANTHUS.] 

Bot. :  The  tendency  in  brightly  coloured 
petals  when  decaying  to  become  green. 


Chlbr-ap'-a-tite,  «.  [Eng.  chlorine),  and 
apatite  (q.v.).] 

If  in.  :  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  proportion  of  chlorine  is  excessive. 

chlbr-ar  -gyr-ite,  s.  [Gr.  xAwpfc  chloros)  = 
green  ;  apyvpoc  (arguros)  =  silver  ;  and  Eng. 
suff.  -i<e(i/in.).] 

3/i7i.  :  A  mineral  consisting  of  silver  and 
chlorine.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

chlbr-as  -ter,  s.  [Gr.  XA*>P<>?  (chloros)  - 
green,  and  acrnjp  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family 
Monadina,  having  a  single  mouth  (?)  terminal, 
a  single  frontal  eye-spot,  no  tail,  and  the 
middle  of  the  body  with  radiate  warty  pro- 
cesses. (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

chlbr-as  -tro-lite,  «.  [Gr.  xXwpo?  (cJMrot) 
=  green,  aonjp  (aster)  or  avrpov  (astron)  =  a 
star,  and  Eng.  suff.  -lite  (Min.\  from  Atfo« 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  light  bluish-green  mineral,  found 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior,  in  small 
rounded  pebbles.  It  receives  a  fine  polish. 
Hardness,  5  '5  —  6  ;  sp.  gr.,  3  '180. 

Chlbr'-ate,  s.      [In  Fr.  chlorate,  from  Eng.. 
ic.  chfor(ine),  and  suff.   -ate  (Chem.)  (q.vJ.J 
[CHLORIC  ACID.] 
Chlorate  of  potassium  : 

1.  Chem.  :  KC1O3.    Obtained  by  passing  a 
current  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  mixture  of 
carbonate   of  potassium    and    slaked    lime, 
K2CO3+6Ca(OHW6Clj  =  2KC1O8+  5CaCl2+ 
CaCO3+6H2O.    The  carbonate  of  calcium  is 
removed  by  filtration,  and  on  evaporating  the 
solution  the  potassium  chlorate  separates  out 
in  colourless  transparent  anhydrous  six-sided 
plates  ;  water  dissolves  only  3'3  parts  of  the 
salt  at  0°C.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol    When 
heated,  potassium  chlorate  is  decomposed  thus 
2KC1O3=:KC1O4+KC1+O2  ;  on  increasing  the 
heat   the  potassium    perchlorate   is  decom- 

posed— KC1O4  =  KC1  +  2O2.      [CHLORIC  ACID.] 

2.  Pharm.  (Potassce  Chloras)  :  It  is  given  in 
the  form  of  Trochisci  Potasfce  Chloratis  (Chlor- 
ate   of    Potassium    Lozenges).      Chlorate   of 
potassium  acts  as  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic  ; 
it  exerts  a  powerful  action  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  when  used  as  a  gargle  in  cases  of 
severe  tonsilitis,  ic.      . 

chlbr-e'-a,  s.    [CHLORCEA.] 

chlbr  -  eth  -  ane,  s.     [Eng.  ic.  chlor(ine); 
ethane.] 
Chem.  :  CsHgCl.    [CHLORIC  ETHER.] 

chlbr  -  eth  -  ene,  s.  [Eng.  &c.  chlorine); 
ethene.] 

Chem.  :  C>H3CL  A  gas  liquifying  at  18*. 
It  has  an  alliaceous  odour. 

chlbr-et'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  chloride)  ;  -ic.]  Resem- 
bling or  containing  chlorite. 

t  chlbr'-hy-drJc,  o.  [From  Eng.  chlor(i>u\ 
and  hydro,  in  compos.,  from  Gr.  vSup  (hudor) 
—  water.]  [CHLORIDE.] 

chlorhydric  acid,  «.    [CHLORIDE.] 

chlbr'-hy-drins,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  ic.  chlorhjf- 
dr(ic),  and  (glycer)in(e).'] 

Chem.:  Ethers  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  glycerine  -  monachlorhydrin 
C3Hs(OH>2Cl,  dichlorhydrin  C3Hs(OH)Cl2. 
By  the  action  of  PClj  on  glycerine,  trichlorhy- 
drin  CsHjClj  has  been  obtained.  Ethers  of 
glycerine  end  in  in.  [DICHLORHYDRIN.] 

chlbr-hy-dro-quin'-ones,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  *c. 
<Mor(ine);  hydroquinones.] 

Chem.  :  Substitution  compounds  of  hydro- 
quinone,  CgH^Q^,  the  (OH)2  occupying 

the  position  in  the  benzene  ring,  1—4.  They 
are  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  corre- 
sponding chloroquinones  with  sulphurous  acid. 
C6H«C1  (OH>>  melts  at  158°  ;  CgUCUOH^  at 
134°';  an  ° 


Chlbr  -Jc,  a.     [Eng.  chlorine);  -fc.]    Pertain- 
ing  to  or  containing  chlorine. 

chloric  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  HClOs.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained 
by  decomposing  barium  chlorate,  Ba(ClO3)j, 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  decanting  the 
clear  liquid.  It  oxidises  organic  matter 
rapidly.  When  boiled  it  gives  off  Oj  and  Cl* 
and  perchloric  acid  is  formed.  It  forma 


boil,  bo'y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem.',  thin,  this;   Bin.  as  ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.      ing. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  snus.    -blc,  -die,  &a  =  bel,  del. 
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salts  called  chlorates  ;  they  are  soluble,  and 
give  no  precipitate  with  AgNOg.  Potassium 
chlorate  explodes  when  triturated  with  sul- 
phur or  phosphorus  in  a  mortar.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks,'  percussion 
caps,  ami  lucifer  matches.  Chlorates  when 
heated  on  charcoal  deflagrate.  When  heated 
strongly  they  give  off  oxygen  and  are  con- 
verted into  chlorides -which  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  argentic  nitrate.  Heated  with 
strong  HoSC>4  they  give  off  01204  with  ex- 
plosive violence.  Hydrochloric  acid  liberates 
euchlorine,  an  explosive  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  chlorine  tetroxiile  ;  it  i.s  a  powerful  oxid- 
ising agent,  used  to  destroy  organic  matter. 

chloric  ether, .--. 

1.  Chem.:   C2H5C1,  or  CH3.CH2C1.    Ethyl 
chloride,    Chlorethane,    also    called    Hydro- 
chloric  ether,    a   monatomic    haloid    ether 
formed  by  substitution  of  an  atom  of  chlorine 
for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydrocarbon 
ethane  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine.    It 
also  can  be  prepared  by  the  union  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  ethene,  €2114,  and  by  dis- 
tilling at  a  gentle  heat  alcohol  saturated  with 
dry   hydrochloric   acid   gas.    It   is   a   thin, 
colourless,  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at    1245°. 
By  the  action  of  hot  aqueous  caustic  potash, 
it  is  resolved  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  potas- 
sium chloride  ;  with  alcoholic  potash  it  forms 
ethylic   ether,    C2H5'O.  CsH.j.     Heated   with 
soda-lime,  it  yields  ethene,  CoH4. 

2.  Pharm. :   The   so-called    chloric   ether, 
used  in  medicine,  is  only  a  solution  of  one 
fluid  ounce  of  chloroform  in  nineteen  fluid 
ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.    It  is  given 
as  a  narcotic   and  antispasmodic,  and  is  a 
valuable  sedative  in  neuralgia. 

1  chlo  -li-date,  v.t.  [Eng.  chloride),  and 
verbal  suff.  -ate.]  To  treat  or  prepare  with  a 
chloride. 

ehlbr'-ide,  s.  [Eng.  chloric),  and  suff.  -ide 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  chlorine  with  an  ele- 
ment, or  radical.  Hydrogen  chloride,  H.C1 
=  Hydrochloric  acid  =  Chlorhydric  acid  = 
Muriatic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colour- 
less gas.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  450 
volumes  dissolve  at  15°.  It  fumes  strongly 
in  damp  air.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  o'f 
diffused  daylight  on  a  mixture  of  H  and  Cl, 
also  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
on  sodium  chloride ;  it  can  be  collected 
over  mercury  ;  it  is  condensed  into  a  colour- 
less liquid  by  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres 
at  10°  C.  Sp.  gr.,  1-27.  Its  solution  in 
water  (commonly  called  hydrochloric  acid) 
is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  common  salt 
NaCl  with  sulphuric  acid.  Muriatic  acid  is  an 
impure  solution  of  HC1,  containing  iron,  arse- 
nic, organic  matter,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities  in  the  preparation 
of  sodium  carbonate.  The  hydrogen  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  can  be  replaced  by  metals,  forming 
metallic  chlorides  (see  the  different  metals). 
Soluble  chlorides  are  detected  by  their  giving 
a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  which 
is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  but  soluble  in 
ammonia.  Chlorides  heated  with  strong 
HjSO*  and  MnOs  give  off  chlorine. 

Chloride  of  antimony  solution  : 

Pharm. :  Antimonii  Chloridi  Liquor.  A 
heavy  yellowish-red  liquid.  Sp.  gr.,  1'47.  It 
consists  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  SbCU, 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  oxy- 
chloride,  SbOCl ;  this,  treated  with  sodium 
carbonate,  is  converted  into  the  oxide  Sl^C^. 
[ANTIMONY.]  Chloride  of  antimony  is  a 
powerful  caustic  and  escharotic,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  cancerous  growths  and  poisonous 
wounds.  The  oxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  calcium  phosphate,  is  a 
substitute  for  "  James's  powder."  It  is  given 
when  the  diaphoretic  and  slightly  alterative 
effects  of  antimony  are  required  in  a  mild  form. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen  : 

Chem. :  NCk  An  oily  explosive  liquid, 
•p.  gr.  1-65,  obtained  by  the  action  of  excess 
or  chlorine  on  ammonium  chloride  solution ; 
also  by  suspending  a  piece  of  ammonium 
chloride  in  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid, 
NII4C1 +  3HC1O  =  H  Cl  +  NC13+3H2O.  This 
dangerous  substance  is  decomposed  violently 
by  gentle  heat,  or  by  contact  with  fat,  Ac. 
By  some  chemists  it  is  thought  to  contain 
hydrogen.  It  is  ammonia  NH8  in  which  the 
H  is  replaced  by  Cl. 


Chloride  of  sodium : 

1.  Chem. :  NaCl,  sodium  chloride  or  com- 
mon salt.    [SODIUM.] 

2.  Pharm.  :  Sodii  CMoridum.    It  occurs  in 
transparent  cubes  or  in  small  white  grains. 
It  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
its  solubility  increases  very  slightly  with  rise 
of  temperature  ;  it  is  partly  precipitated  by 
HCL     It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
fuses  at  776°,  and  at  higher  temperatures  vola- 
tilises.   It  is  a  necessary  article  of  food,  and 
occurs  in  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids  ;  a 
deficiency  causes  disease.    Chloride  of  sodium 
in  large  doses  acts  as  an  emetic,  purgative, 
and  anthelmintic ;    in  milder  doses  it  is  a 
slight  stimulant  and  alterative.    Externally 
it  is  applied  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient. 
Sponging  with  salt  water  is  good  for  rheu- 
matism and  joint  affections. 

Chloride  of  zinc  solution; 

Pharm. :  Liquor  Zinci  Chloridi.  A  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc,  ZnCl2,  which  applied 
externally  acts  as  an  irritant  and  astringent ; 
when  mixed  into  a  paste  with  gypsum  it  is 
applied  as  a  powerful  escharotic  to  malignant 
ulcers.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  sp. 
gr.  2,  Is  used  as  a  deodorizer  and  disinfectant 
under  the  name  of  "  Sir  W.  Burnett's  solution." 

chlbr  idle,  a.  [Eng.  chlorid(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  chloride. 

chlbr  id  ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  chlorid(e);  -ire.] 
The  same  as  CHLORIDATE  (q.v.). 

chlbr  -  im     ct    r y,    chibr  dm   ct  ry,   & 

[Eng.  chlorine;  Gr.  fierpov  (metron)  =  a  mea- 
sure.] The  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  chlorine  in  a  sample  of  bleaching 
powder.  (For  methods  see  Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

"  He  [Gay-Lussac]  now  prescribes  as  the  preferable 
plan  of  chlorometry,  to  IJOUT  very  slowly  from  a  gradu- 
ated glass  tube  a  standard  solution  of  the  chloride,  to 
be  tested  upon  a  determinate  quantity  of  arseniuus 
acid  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  till  the  whole  arsenious 
be  converted  Into  the  arsenic  acids."— Pro:  Diction- 
ary of  Artt,  Manufacture*,  and  Minet. 

Chlbr -In-ate,  v.t.  [Eng.  chlorin(e) ; -ate.]  To 
treat  with  chlorine. 

chlbr  -m-a-ted,  a.    [CHLORINATE,  v.] 

chlorinated  lime,  .-•. 

Pharm. :  Calx  Chlorata.  A  mixture  of  cal- 
cium hypochlorite,  Ca(ClO>2,  with  calcium 
chloride,  CaClj.  A  whitish  powder  is  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  loosely  spread 
out  hydrate  of  calcium.  Its  solution  (Liquor 
Calcis  Chlorata;)  is  formed  by  adding  one  pound 
of  the  solid  to  160  fluid  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  in  the 
preparation  of  chloroform. 

chlbr-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  chlorin(e);  -ation.] 
A  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  by  ex- 
posure of  the  auriferous  material  to  chlor- 
ine gas.  First  introduced  by  Plattuer.  The 
following  conditions  are  necessary  :  —  (1) 
The  gold  must  be  in  a  metallic  state. 
(2)  There  must  be  no  other  substance  in  the 
charge  which  would  combine  with  free 
chlorine.  (3)  The  chlorine  must  have  no  im- 
purities which  would  dissolve  other  metals  or 
bases.  (4)  No  reaction  must  be  induced 
which  would  cause  precipitation  of  the  gold 
before  the  termination  of  the  process.  The 
process  with  quartz  and  free  gold  does  not 
involve  roasting,  but  the  latter  process  is 
necessary  with  ores  containing  sulphurets  and 
arseniurets.  In  the  chlorination  process,  the 
ore  is  sifted  into  a  wooden  vat  lined  with 
pitch,  and  having  a  false  bottom,  beneath 
which  the  gas  is  admitted.  The  top  is  luted 
on  and  the  gas  admitted  ;  when  the  gas  ttegins 
to  escape  at  a  hole  of  observation  in  the  lid,  it 
is  the  signal  that  the  air  is  ejected  and  the 
hole  is  then  closed.  The  gas  is  continually 
passed  into  the  mass  for  say  eighteen  hours, 
according  to  the  coarseness  of  the  gold  ;  the 
cover  is  removed  and  water  introduced,  and 
the  solution  drawn  off  into  the  precipitation 
vat.  The  gold  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of 
iron,  the  supernatant  liquor  decanted.  The 
sediment  is  a  brown  powder  which  is  filtered 
upon  paper  dried  in  an  iron  or  porcelain 
vessel,  smelted  to  a  metallic  regulus  in  clay 
crucibles,  a  little  borax,  salt,  and  nitrate  of 
potash  being  used  as  fluxes.  (Knight.) 

chlor   in  din,  s.    [CHLORISAT  .  DE.] 

chlbr -inc.  s.  [Ger.  chlor ;  FT.  chlnrie,  from 
Gr.  \\iapos  (chloros)  =  pale-green,  light-green, 
greenish-yellow,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).'] 


1.  Chem. :  A  monatomic  element.  Symbol  CL 
Atomic  weight,  35'5.     Discovered  by  Scheel* 
in  1774.     It  was  thought  by  Berthollet  to 
contain  oxygen,  and  was  called  by  him  osy- 
•rn.uriu.tic  acid.     It  was  found  to  be  an  ele- 
ment by  Davy  in  1810.    Chlorine  is  a  yellow- 
green  incombustible  gas.     It  has  a  powerful 
irritating   smell,   and   attacks  violently  tha 
mucous  membrane  and  the  lungs.    It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  acts  strongly  on  metals, 
and  is  best  collected  by  displacement.    Sp. 
gr.,  2'47.  At  the  pressure  of  five  atmospheres 
it  is  condensed  into  a  heavy  yellow  liquid. 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  common  salt,  sodium 
chloride,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  black  oxide 
of  manganese.    It  combines  with  hydrogen  to 
form  hydrochloric  acid,  with   an  explosion 
in  direct  sunlight  or  when  a  light  is  applied 
to  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases,  out  slowly  in 
diffused  daylight.     A  solution  of  it  in  water 
is  gradually  converted  in  the  sunlight  into 
HC1  with  liberation  of  oxygen.      A  lighted 
candle  burns  in  Cl  with  a  smoky  flame.    Phos- 
phorus, antimony,  arsenic,  and  turpentine  take 
lire  in  chlorine.   Chlorine  destroys  animal  and 
vegetable  matter ;    and  forms  addition  and 
substitution    compounds  with  organic  com- 
pounds ;  an  aqueous  solution  of  it  has  power- 
ful bleaching  properties.    It  is  also  a  power- 
ful disinfectant.    It  occurs  in  nature  in  the 
form  of  metallic  chlorides.    Three  oxides  of 
chlorine  are  known,  CljO  ;  CljOs ;  CljO^. 

2.  Pharm. :  Chlorine  is  used  in  pharmacy 
as    Liquor  Chlori,  a  solution  of  chlorine  in 
water  ;   and  as   Vapor  Chlori,  inhalation  of 
chlorine.    Free  chlorine  gas  acts  as  a  power- 
ful stimulant  or  irritant,  according  to  its  state 
of  dilution ;  it  is  used  in  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  phthisis.     A  diluted  solution 
is  used  as  a  gargle  for  ulcerated  tonsils  ;  and 
as  a  lotion  to  foul  ulcers,  and  in  some  skin 


chlorine  monoxide,  - 

Chem.  :  ClaO.  A  colourless  gas  obtained  by 
the  action,  of  chlorine  on  cooled  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  ;  it  can  be  condensed  to  a  red 
liquid,  which  explodes  on  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. It  has  powerful  bleach  ing  properties. 
It  dissolves  in  water  and  forms  hypochlorous 
acid  ;  this  acid  forms  salts  called  hypochlorites. 
These  salts  can  also  be  obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  cold  solutions  of  alkalies,  or 
alkaline  carbonates,  or  over  hydrates  of  cal- 
cium, &c.  Bleaching-powder  is  thus  prepared. 

chlorine  tctroxide,  .-•. 


Chem.  :  ClaC^,  a  dark  yellow  explosive  gas, 
which  can  l»e  condensed  to  a  red  liquid.  It 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  on  chlorate  of  potassium.  It  is  absorbed 
by  caustic  potash  solution,  forming  a  chlorate 
and  a  chlorite. 

chlorine  trioxidc,  chlorous  oxide, 
chlorous  anhydride,  «. 

Chem.  :  CljOg,  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chlorate,  nitric  acid,  and  arsenic  tripxide.  It 
can  be  condensed  into  a  very  explosive  liquid  ; 
the  gas  explodes  at  50°,  and  is  decomposed  by 
sunlight.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
crystalline  hydrate  which  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  chlorous  acid. 

chlbr  -In-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  chlorin(e);  -ize.]  To 
treat  or  prepare  with  chlorine. 

chlbr'-In-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHLORINIZE.] 

»Chl6r-l'-6-dine,  s.   [Eng.  chlor(ine)  ;  iodine.] 
Chem.  :  A  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine, 
as  iodine  chloride,  Id.    [IODINE.] 

chlbr  Is,  ».  [Gr.  xA<up«  (chloris)  =  a  bird 
with  a  greenish  belly,  from  xAoipbf  (cIMros)  = 
green.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Chloridese,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  spikes  of  inflorescence  being  in  linger-like 
fascicles,  rarely  two,  or  only  one.  Flowers 
polygamous  ;  glumes  two,  containing  from  two 
to  six  florets  ;  lower  flowers  one  to  three, 
hermaphrodite  ;  stamens  three,  and  styles  two. 
Sixty-two  species  are  described  in  Steudel's 
"  Synopsis,  and  these  are  mostly  natives  of 
warm,  dry  countries.  Chloris  radiata  is  a 
pretty  annual  grass,  frequently  cultivated  in 
greenhouses  for  the  sake  of  its  ornamental  and 
curious  appearance.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

chlbr-  Is  -af-ic,  a.  [Eng.  chlorisat(in)  ;  -io.) 
Pertaining  to  chlorisatin  (q.v.). 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p*4, 
or,  wore,  wolt;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     ».  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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chlorisatic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CsHgClNOs.  The  potassium  salt  of 
this  acid  is  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of 
caustic  potash  and  chlorisatin.  It  crystallises 
in  yellow  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  with  precipitation  of  chlor- 
isatin. 

dhlbr  is  -a-tin,  s.  [Eng.  chlorine),  and  ixa- 
tin.]  [ISATiN.] 

Chem. :  C8H4C1NO2.  Obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  into  tepid  water  in  which  isatin,  or 
powdered  indigo,  is  suspended.  It  is  pnrified 
by  crystallization  from  alcohol.  It  crystallises 
in  orange  prisms,  having  a  disagreeable  odour. 

chlbr-Is'-a-tyde,  *.     [Eng.  Ac.  chlortine); 

isatyde  (q.v.).J 

Chen. :  A  white  or  yellowish  powder,  de- 
posited on  cooling  when  chlorisatin  has  been 
dissolved,  with  heat,  in  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  by  heat  is  resolved  into  chlorisatin  water, 
a  new  compound  appearing  as  a  violet- 
coloured  powder,  and  termed  Chlorindin. 

chler-i-so -ma,  s.  [Gr.  %\iapo<;  (chloros)  = 
green,  and  <ru>/i*a  (soma)  =  a  body.] 

Ornith. :  A.  sub-genus  of  the  Myotherinse,  or 
Ant-thrushes,  separated  by  Swainson  from  the 
Pitta  of  Temminck.  (Craig.) 

Chlbr  ite,  s.  [Gr.  xXeoprris  (chloritis)  =  a 
grass-green  stone,  from  x\<ap6s  (chloros)  = 
green,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sufit  -ite  (M in.)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Mineralogy: 

(1)  The  same  as  RAPIDOLITE  (q.v.)i 

(2)  The  same  as  PENNIXITE  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  same  as  CLINOCHLORE  (q.v.). 
Ferruginous  Chlorite  : 

Ifin. :  The  same  as  DELESSITE  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem.  (PL):  Salts  of  chlorous  acid.  They 
can  be  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  trioxide 
into  alkaline  solutions  ;  also  by  the  action  of 
01^04  on  bases.    They  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water.    Chlorites  of  lead  and  silver  are  insolu- 
ble, and  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

chlorite  schist,  *. 

Geol. :  A  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite 
is  abundant  in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended 
with  minute  grains  of  quartz  or  sometimes 
with  felspar  or  mica.  It  is  often  associated 
with  or  even  graduates  into  gneiss  and  clay- 
Slate.  (Lyell.) 

chlorite  slate,  .--. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  chlorite  schist,  or  if 
there  is  any  difference,  then  in  the  slates  the 
laminations  are  finer. 

chlorite  spar,  s.    [In  Ger.  chloritspath.] 
Min. :  An  old  name  for  Chloritoid  (q.v.). 

Chlor-it'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chlorit(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  chlorite. 

chloritic  sand,  s. 

Geol. :  Sand  coloured  by  an  admixture  of  the 
simple  mineral  glauconite. 

chloritic  series,  s. 

Geol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Green- 
sand  beds,  but  the  mineral  is  glauconite. 

Chlbr'-lt-oid,  s.  [Eng.  chlorite,  and  Gr.  «l6os 
(eidos)  =  appearance.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  or  triclinic  chlorite-like 
mineral,  of  a  dark-grey,  greenish-grey  to 
black  colour.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  double 
refraction.  Hardness,  5 '5 — 6;  sp.  gr.,  3'J — 
3'6. 

Chlbr -o,  in  compos.  [Gr.  \hap6s  (chloros)  — 
green.] 

1.  Nat.  Science :  In  composition  frequently 
used  as  a  prefix  to  scientific  words,  and  indi- 
cating a  bright  grass-green  colour. 

2.  Chem. :  Compounds  in  which  chlorine  has 
replaced  some  other  element,  as  hydrogc-n, 
without  altering  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pound, as  chloro-benzene,  CsIIsCl.    The  o  is 
often  omitted,  and  chlor  is  used. 

chloro-argentotype,  s. 

Photog. :  A  photographic  agent  prepared  by 
moistening  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  then  dipping  it  in  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Taking  out  a  thin  film  of 
the  latter  substance  it  becomes  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  light 


chloro-benzene,  s. 

Chem.  :  Monochlor-benzene  or  phenyl  chlor- 
ide, CgH5Cl.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  benzene,  or  of  PClj  on  phenol. 
It  boils  at  132'.  (Consult  Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

chloro-calcite,  s. 

Min.  :  Calcite  with  chlorine  in  its  composi- 
tion. (Brit.  Mm.  Cat.) 

chloro-naphthalene,  s. 

Chem.  :  Monoehlornaphthalene,  CioHTCl, 
dichloro-naphthalene  CioHgClj,  &c.  The 
chloronaphthaleues  are  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  chlorides  of  naphthalene  with  alco- 
holic potash,  which  removes  HC1.  These, 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
form  addition  products,  and  by  again  boil- 
ing these  with  alcoholic  potash  it  removes 
more  HC1,  and  a  more  highly  chlorinated 
substitution  compound  is  obtained. 

chloro  phenol,  «. 

Chem.:  Phenol  C6Hs(OH),  in  which  hy- 
drogen has  been  replaced  by  chlorine,  as 
Monochlorophenol  C6H4C1(OH).  Dichloro- 
phenol  C«H3Clo(OH),  and  Trichlorophenol 
CgHoC^OH)  are"  obtained  by  action  of  chlor- 
ine on  phenol.  Pentachlorphenol  or  per- 
chlorphenol,  CcC^OH),  crystallizes  in  long 
colourless  needles  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  187°.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  tetrachlorquinone 

C6C14<^>.    When    distilled  with    PC16   it 
yields  CgClg  hexa-chlor  benzene. 

chloro  picrin,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  compound  formed  by  distilling 
picric  acid  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water. 
Chloro-picrin,  Nitro-trichlor-metbane,  Nitro- 
chloroform  C(NOL>)Cl3.  Also  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling chloral  with  strong  nitric  acid  ;  also 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  over  a  mixture  of  sodium  chlor- 
ide and  potassium  nitrate.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
boiling  at  112".  It  is  reduced  to  methylainine 
CHs'HvN  by  the  action  of  iron  filings  and 
acetic  acid.  Chloro-picrin  heated  with  alco- 
holic ammonia  is  converted  into  guanidine 
hydrochloride  CH5X3-HC1.  When  heated 
With  sodium  ethylate  it  is  converted  into 
ethylic  orthocarbona 

chloro-quinones,  s.  pi. 
Chem.  :  Substances  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine    on   quinone, 


ehloroquinone,  CgllsClO*.  Dichloroquinone, 
CoH-jClsOs,  is  formed  by  action  of  hypochlor- 
ous  anhydride,  CloO,  on  l>enzene  ;  and  by 
heating  trichloroplfenol,  CgH./^OH),  with 
nitric  acid,  it  forms  large  yellow  prisms, 
melting  at  120°.  Trichloroquinone,  C6HC1;5O2, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chromyl  chloride, 
CrOoClj,  on  benzene,  CgHg.  It  crystallizes  in 
large  laminae,  melting  at  166°.  tetrachloro- 
quinone,  CgCl4Oo.  [CHLORAJJIL.] 

chloro-tolnene,  s. 

Chem.  :  Chlorotoluene,  or  Tolyl  Chloride, 
Cgl^Cl'CHs,  occurs  in  three  modifications. 
Parachlortoluene,  1  —  4,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  toluene  at  ordinary 
temperatures  ;  it  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  160°. 
By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it 
yields  parachlorbenzoic  acid.  When  chlorine 
acts  on  boiling  toluene,  benzyl  chloride, 
C6H5-CH2C1,  is  formed.  (See  Watts:  Dict.Chem.) 

chlor-p-ben-zo'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  chlor(ine),  and 
benzotc.] 

chlorobenzoic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgII4Cl-CO-OU.  Benzoic  acid  in 
which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine. 

chlbr-o-chrom'-ic,  a.  [From  Eng.  cMoro, 
and  chromic.]  Having  chromium  and  chlor- 
ine in  its  composition. 

chlorochromic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CrO.jCl2.  Dioxy  chloride  of  chromium, 
chromyl  chloride,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  a  dry  mixture  of  potassium 
dicliromate  and  chloride  of  sodium.  A  heavy 
red  liquid,  giving  off  red  vapours.  Sp.  gr., 
1  71  ;  boiling  at  118°,  decomposed  by  water 
into  chromic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Slowly 
passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  low 
redness  it  deposits  rhombohedral  dark-green 
hard  crystals  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

chlbr'-o-chrous,  a.  [Gr.  XX*>P°«  (fhloros) 
=  pale  green,  and  XP°«  (chroa)  =  colour.) 
Having  a  green  colour. 


chlbr-o-coc'-ciim,  s.  [Gr.  xAwpos  (chlorot) 
pale-green,  and  KOKKOS  (kokkos)  =  a  kernel.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Palmellaceae. 
Chlorococcum  vulgare  consists  of  extremely 
minute  cells,  multiplying  into  twos  and  fours, 
with  no  gelatinous  substratum  and  no  zoo- 
spores.  It  covers  nearly  every  piece  of  un- 
painted  timber  and  old  trunk  in  England, 
300  millions  of  individuals  on  a  square  inch. 
(Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

chlbr  -6-form  (Eng.),  chlbr-6-for'-mum 

(J/od.    Lat.),    a.      [Eng.,   &c.   chlor(ine),  and 
form(ic),  from  Lat.  formica  =  an  ant] 

1.  Chem.  :    CHCls,  trichloroniethane,    me- 
theny  1  chloride,  terchloride  of  formyl.    Chloro- 
form is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays 
on  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  marsh  gas  ;  also 
by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  chloral  or 
chloracetic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  tetrachloride  of  carbon.      It  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  distilling  water 
and  alcohol  with  bleaching-powder.    Chloro- 
form is  a  colourless,  mobile,  heavy,  ethereal 
liquid.       Sp.  gr.,    VS.      It  boils  at   62°;  its 
vapour  density  is   four  times  that  of  air; 
it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol.    It  has  a  sweet  taste.    It 
dissolves  caoutchouc,  resins,  fats,  alkaloids, 
&c.    It  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  light,  as 
it   may   decompose,  hydrochloric    acid  and 
chlorine  being  set  free. 

2.  Pharm. :   Chloroform  is  used  in  medi- 
cine, dissolved  in  alcohol,  under  the  name 
of  chloric   ether,  as   a   stimulant     Chloro- 
form taken   internally   acts   as   a  narcotic, 
sedative,  and  antispasraodic,  and  is  given  in 
cases  of  asthma,  colic,  and  cholera,  also  for 
neuralgia.       Linimentum    Chloroformi,    equal 
parts  of  chloroform  and  camphor  linament,  ia 
used  externally  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  ia 
neuralgia  and  itching. 

3.  Surgery  £  Midwifery :  The  vapour  of  chlor- 
oform, when  inhaled  for  some  time,  produces 
a  temporary  insensibility  to  pain.    Inhaled  in 
small  doses  it  produces  pleasurable  inebria- 
tion, followed  by  drowsiness  ;  in  larger  doses 
it  causes  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  suspension 
of  mental  faculties,  with  slight  contraction  of 
the  muscles  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs  ;  then  if 
the  inhalation  is  continued  a  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  voluntary  muscles  takes  place, 
but  if  carried  too   far  it  causes  dangerous 
symptoms  of  apnoea  or  of  syncope,  and  the 
patient  must  be  restored  by  artificial  respira- 
tion.   Chloroform  should  not  be  administered 
to  persons    suffering   from    cerebral   disease 
or  organic   cardiac  affection.     Dr.  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  1847,  began  to  employ  the 
vapour  as  a  means  of  producing  ansesthesia 
or  insensibility,  partial  or  complete,  in  certain 
surgical  operations  and  painful  diseases,  aa 
well  as  in  ordinary  obstetric  practice. 

4.  Law :  By  24  and  25  Viet.  c.  100,  to  ad- 
minister chloroform  or  anything  similar,  with 
the  view  of  one's  self  committing,  or  aiding 
another  in  committing,  an  indictable  offence, 
is  felony. 

chlor'-o-fonn,  v.t.  [CHLOROFORM,  *.]  To 
bring  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ;  to 
produce  ansnstliesia  or  unconsciousness  in,  by 
means  of  chloroform. 

chlbr-o^form'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chloroform ;  -«c.J 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  produced  by 
chloroform. 

chlbr  6  form-i-za -tion,  *.  [Eng.  cA/ort>- 
Jorm;  -ization.}  The  aggregate  of  ana-sthetio 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform. 

chlbr-6-mel  -an,  s.    [Gr.  %Aup<k  (chloros)  = 
green,  and  /xcAaV  (melas),  neut.  pcAav  (melan)  = 
black.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CRONSTEDTITK  (q.v.). 

chlb'r-om'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  chloride);  Or. 
fifVpop  (metro'i)  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  testing  the  decolourizing  or  bleaching 
powers  of  samples  of  chloride  of  lime.  Ure's 
process  consists  in  adding  liquor  of  ammonia 
of  a  known  strength,  tinged  with  litmus,  to  a 
solution  of  a  given  weight  of  the  chloride  un- 
der examination  until  the  whole  of  the  chlor- 
ine is  neutralized,  which  is  known  by  the 
colour  being  destroyed.  From  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  consumed  the  strength  of  the  sam- 
ple is  estimated. 

chlbr'-&-me-thane, ».  [Eng.  chloro ;  meth(yT); 
•ane.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  eat, -cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -We,  -die,  &c.=bel,  del. 
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chlorometric— cho  aked 


Chem.  :  CH3C1.  A  colourless,  odorous  gM, 
obtained  when  equal  volnmesof  marsh  gas  CH4 
and  Cl  are  exposed  to  reflected  sunlight,  or  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  NaCI,  wood  spirit,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Exposed  to  sunlight  with 
excess  of  chlorine,  it  is  converted  intc 
CHjClj,  then  CHC13)  and  finally  into  CCl* 

Chlbr-6-mef  -rlc,  o.  [Eng.  chloromrt(er)  ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  effected  by  chlorometry. 

chlbr-6m-et-ry,  *.    [CHLORIMETBY.] 

Chlbr'-o-mys,  ».  [Or.  \\up6t  (chloros)  = 
green  ;  and  /iOs  (mus)  =  a  mouse.]  [AGOUTY.] 

chlbV-6-pal,  s.  [Or.  xAo>p<*  (cMonw)=green, 
and  Eng.  opal  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  compact  massive  mineral,  with  an 
opal-like  appearance  ;  colour  greenish-yellow 
to  pistachio-green.  Hardness,  2  '5  —  4'5  ;  sp. 
gr.,  1727—  1'870.  It  occurs  in  Saxony,  Hun- 
gary, ic.  Compos.  :  Silica,  46  ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  33  ;  alumina,  1  ;  magnesia,  2  ;  water, 
18.  (Dana.) 

chlbr-6  ph»'-ite,  ».  [Gr.  \Awpd?  (chloros) 
=  green  ;  4>atof  (phaios)  =  brown,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

M  in.  :  A  chlorite-like  mineral  from  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  at  Scuir  More  in 
the  Island  of  Rum,  and  from  Fifeshire  and  the 
Faroe  Islands.  Hardness,  1'5  —  2;  sp.  gr., 
2'02  ;  colour,  dark  or  olive-green,  changing  to 
dark-brown  on  exposure. 

Chlbr'-6-phane,  s.  [Gr.  xAwpos  (chloros)  = 
green,  and  <paii«a  (phaino)  =  to  appear.] 

M  in.  :  A  variety  of  Fluorite  (q.v.),  affording 
•  green  phosphorescent  light,  sometimes 
called  pyro-emerald.  It  occurs  in  Connecticut 
with  topaz  in  gneiss. 

Chlbr-6-phan'-er-ite,  s.  [Gr.  \\<ap6<;  (ch  Zeros) 
=  green  ;  gtaivia  (jihainfi)=  to  appear,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite(ifi7i.)(q.v.).] 

If  in.  :  A  greenish  variety  of  Glauconite 
(q.v.). 

Chlbr-i-phe'-ne's'-lc,  a.      [Eng.  chloro; 
phen(ol),  and  suff.  -esic  (C'Aem.).] 
Chem.  :  Composed  of  phenol  and  chlorine. 

chloropheneslc  acid,  s. 


Chem.  :  Dichlorophenol,  CgH^loO,  Is  a 
•volatile  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  obtained  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  dichlorosalicylic  acid. 

chlbr    6  -  phen  -  i  -  sic,  a.     [Eng.  chloro; 
phen(ol),  and  suff.  -isio.J 
Chem.  :  Composed  of  phenol  and  chlorine. 

chlorophenisic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Trichlorophenol,  C6H3C13O,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol  It  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  silky  needles,  which  have 
a  strong  odour,  and  are  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

•hlor-O-phgn-U'-SlC,  a.  [Eng.  chloro; 
phenol),  and  suff.  -uaic  (GVtem.).] 

Chem.  :  Composed  of  phenol  and  chlorine. 

chlorophe  -lusic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  same  as  pentachlorophenol, 
CjHClsO,  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  excess 
of  chlorine  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tri- 
cblorophenoL 

H  The  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  are  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  comjKmnds  formed  by  replacing 
respectively  1,  2,  8,  4,  or  5  atoms  of  H  in 
phenol  CgHgO  by  the  same  number  of  mona- 
iomic  elements  or  monatomic  radicals.  See 
also  the  nitrophenols. 

chlbr  6  phyll.  chlor'-A-ph^Ue.  «.  &  o. 
[Or.   xAwfxk    (chloro-i)  —  green,    and    4>uAAov 
\phullon)  =  a  leaf  ;  Fr.  chiurophylle.  ] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sot.  Physlol.:  The  name  given  to  the  green- 
colouring  matter  of  plants.     Its  nature  is  still 
doubtful     It  is  ordinarily  stated  that  it  exists 
under  the  form  of  globules  or  granules,  and 
occasionally  as  an  amorphous  granular  sub- 
stance.    It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  dis- 
tinct corpuscles  in  the  cells  of  the  flowering 
plants  generally. 

"Tb«  colour  of  pUnU.  especially  the  green  colour.  It 
produced  by  the  pretence  of  chlunphyll,  which  luay 
be  conildered  a  vital  •ecretlun.'—  Liiidlev  :  Introduc- 
tion to  Botany,  bk.  L,  Met.  7.  }  81 

2.  Animal  Physiol.  :  Chlorophyll  exists  in 
Hydra  tnridw,  the  Green  Fresh-water  Polype, 


one  of  the  Coelenterata,  and  in  Stentor,  an  in- 
fusorian  animalcule.    (Nicholson.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Coloured  by  chlorophyll  ;  com- 
posed of  chlorophyll. 

chlorophyll  bodies,  s.  pi.  Particles 
of  protoplasm  of  definite  form  coloured  green 
by  chlorophyll.  (Thome.) 

chlbr-o-phyl-la'-cS-ous,  o.  [Eng.  chloro- 
phyll ;  -aceous.]  Of  the  nature  or  cliaracter  of 
chlorophyll  ;  containing  chlorophyll 

"The  affinities  exhibited  by  many  chlaro/ihyllaetoiti 
and  colourless  Thallopbytes."—  Mature,  Ftb.  ZCUi, 
1880,  p.  291. 

t  chlbr  6  phyl'  li-an,  a.  [Eng.  chlorophyll  ; 
-vtn.]  Pertaining  to.  or  containing  chloro- 
phyll 

chldr-d-phyl'-lite,  ».    [Gr.  xAwpo*  (cM5ro») 
=  green,  q.\j\\ov  (  phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ito(.Mift.)(q.v.>i 
Mineralogy  : 

1,  The  same  as  IOLITE  (q.v.). 

2,  A  variety  of  Fahlunite  (q.v.),  from  Unity, 
Maine,  U.S.A. 

chlbr-o-plc'-rin,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  chloro  ;  and 
picrin.] 

Chem.  :  CNO2C1S  is  obtained  by  distilling 
picric  acid  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  an  oily  odorous  liquid. 
Sp.  gr.,  1  005.  It  boils  at  115*. 

chlbr-O-pro-te'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  chlorine,  and 
proteic  (q.v.).]  Compounded  of  chlorine  and 
proteine. 

chloroprotelc  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  the  white  flocks 
which  are  deposited  when  chlorine  is  passed 
through  a  solution  containing  proteine  = 


chlbr'-dp-sls,  «.      [Gr.   \\upas   (chloros)  = 
green,  aud  oi^is  (opsis)  =  face,  appearance.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Merulidae  or  Thrushes.  The  bill  is  long  and 
hooked. 

chlbr-o-pyg'-I-a,  *.    [Gr.  xAwpo?  (Moms)  = 
green,  and  irvyri  (puge)  —  the  rump,  the  tail] 
Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Meropidse  or  Bee-eaters.    They  are  natives  of 


chlbr  6  rhod  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  xAopos  (chloros) = 
green,  and  poSov  (rhodon)  =  a  rose.] 

chlororhodlc  acid,  s. 

-  Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  from  pus.  It 
crystallises  in  fine  needles,  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  Chlorine  water 
in  dilute  solutions  has  a  rose-red  colour. 

chlbr-o  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  x^wpos  (chloros)  =  green.] 

1.  Bot.  :  One  of  the  most  formidable  diseases 
to  which  plants  are  liable,  and  often  admitting 
of  no  remedy.    It  consists  in  a  pallid  condition 
of  the  plant,  in  which  the  tissues  are  weak 
and  unable  to  contend  against  severe  changes, 
and  the  cells  are  more  or  less  destitute  of 
chlorophyll.      It  is  distinct  from  blanching, 
because  it  may  exist  in  plants  exposed  to  direct 
light  on  a  south  border,  but  is  often  produced 
or  aggravated  by  cold  un^enial  weather  and 
bad  drainage.     The  most  promising  remedy  is 
watering  them  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron.     Many  forms  of  the  disease 
exist,  of  which  those  of  clover,  onions,  cu- 
cumbers, and  melons  are  best  known. 

2.  Med. :  An  affection  in  which  the  skin 
of  the  body,  and  especially  that  of  the  face, 
assumes  a  peculiar  greenish  cast,  and  hence 
is  popularly  known  as  green-sickness  (q.v.). 
The    condition  is  closely  allied  to  anaemia, 
and  is  due  to  deficiency   of  the   colouring 
matter  of  the  blood.    Chlorosis  occurs  chiefly 
amongst  young  and  delicate  women  who  lead 
sedentary  lives  under  unwholesome  condition*. 

chlbr'-o'-Bperm, «.    [CHLOROSPERME.*.] 

Bot. :  Any  algal  of  the  division  Chloro- 
spermeae(q.v.). 

chlbr  -  6  -  sper  -  me  -  SB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  x**>po« 
(chliiros)  =  green,  aud  (rnc'pfxa  (sperma)  =  u 
seed.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Algae  characterised  by  the  gieen  colour  of  the 
spores.  The  spores  of  most  members  of  this 
great  division,  when  they  are  first  liberated, 
are  endowed  with  active  motion,  which  is  pro- 


duced by  long  thorny-like  appendages  and  by 
short  cilia.  ICiLix.]  Such  spores  are  called, 
from  their  resemblance  to  Infusoria,  Zoo- 
sperms  (q.v.).  The  green  powdery  or  gela- 
tinous productions  so  common  upon  damp 
walls  or  rocks  ;  the  curious  microscopic  few- 
celled  productions  which  abound  in  our  pools 
or  infest  other  Algae  ;  the  green  floating  masses 
which  form  a  scum  upon  our  pools,  or  the 
shrubby  tufts  of  the  same  colour  iu  running 
streams  or  on  sea-rock,  &c.,  are  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  division.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

chlbr-o-sphser'-a,  a.  [Gr.  %\iap6t  (chloros) 
=  green,  aud  <r^><upa  (spliaira)  =  a  ball,  a 
sphere.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Unicellular  Algse,  probably 
related  to  CEdogoniese  (Kabenhorst  places  it 
among  the  Palmellaceae),  of  which  one  species, 
Chlorosphcera  Oliveri,  is  known,  consisting  of  a 
single  globular  cell  about  one-200th  in.  diameter 
densely  filled  with  green  contents,  sometimes 
exhibiting  a  radiate  appearance.  The  C. 
Oliveri  was  found  in  a  boggy  ditch  at  Prest- 
wich  Car,  Northumberland.  (Griff.  £  Henfrey.) 

chlbr-6-spin'-eX  »•  [Gr.  xAwpos  (chloros)  = 
green,  and  Eng.  spinel  (q.V.).  J 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Spinel  (q.v.),  of  a  grass- 
greeu  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  copper. 
Also  called  Magnesia-iron  Spinel  Sp.  gr., 
3-691—  3-594. 

chlbr-Ss'-tom-a,  «.  [Gr.  x^iopfa  (chloros)  = 
green,  aud  oTofxa  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mollusca  belonging  to  the 
family  Trochidse.  Shell  deeply  umbellicated 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  spire  ;  inner  lip  form- 
ing a  serai-margin  to  the  umbellicus  ;  outer 
angulated  at  the  base;  aperture  remarkably 
oblique. 

chlbr  ot  ic,    *  chlbr-St'-Jck,    a.       [Fr. 

chlorotique,  from  chlorosis  (q.v.).]  Affected 
with  or  relating  to  chlorosis. 

"  The  eitasiei  of  tedentary  and  chlorotick  num.  '— 
Rattie. 

chlbr-o-tyl'-I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  xAwp<5«  (cMoros) 
=  green,  aud  TVA.TJ  (title)  =  a  swelling,  a  knob.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Confervoid  Algae  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cluetophoraceae.  Filaments 
jointed,  repeatedly  dichotomous,  parallel  ; 
joints  of  two  kinds,  some  elongate  and  colour- 
less, and  others  swollen,  abbreviate,  and  with 
green  eudochromes.  (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

chlbr'-ous,  a.    [Eng.  chlor(ine)  ;  -out.} 
Chem.  :  Pertaining  to  Chlorine. 

chlorous  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  HC1O».  An  acid  obtained  by  con- 
densing chlorous  oxide  in  water  or  by  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  a  metallic  chlorite. 
Its  solution  is  a  greenish-yellow  liquid,  having 
strong  bleaching  property  ;  its  salts  are  called 
chit/rites. 

chlorous  oxide,  «.    [CHLORINE.] 

chlorous  pole,  s. 

t  Elect.:  A  term  applied  on  a  certain  elec- 
trical hypothesis  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  because  of  its  exhibiting  the 
same  attraction  as  chlorine.  On  the  same 
hypothesis  the  positive  one  is  called  the  ziu- 
cous  or  ziucoid  pole. 


-l6n,  s.    [Gr.  X*">P'>*  (chloro»)  = 
green,  and  fiiAov  (xulou)  —  wood.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cedrelaceae,  generically  dis- 
tinguished by  its  fruit  having  only  three  cells, 
and  splitting  into  three  parts  instead  of  five. 
The  Satin-wood  tree  of  India,  Chloroxylon 
Swietenia,  forms  a  fine  tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Coromandel  coast.  It  furnishes  a  handsome 
light-coloured  hard  wood  with  a  satin-like 
lustre,  and  sometimes  beautifully  mottled  or 
curled,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  boxwood, 
but  rather  deeper  in  colour.  It  is  used  for 
articles  of  turnery,  for  the  backs  of  brushes, 
and  as  veneering  for  cabinet-work.  (Treas.  c/ 
Bot.,  £c.) 

*  chlbr'-u-rSt,  s.    [Eng.  chlor(ine),  and  suff. 
-ii  ret  (Ckem.)."} 

Chem.  :  A  compound  of  chlorine  ;  a  name 
formerly  given  to  what  is  now  termed  chloride. 

9hbak,  v.t.  &  i.    [CHOKE.] 

9hoaked,  a.    [CHOAK.] 

Printing:   A   term  applied  to  the   prest, 


Ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  woo,  aon ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey = a.     qu  =  kw. 
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irten,  for  want  of  proper  washing,  the  ink 
gets  into  the  hollow  of  the  face  of  the  type. 

frkto'-an-ite,  s.  [Gr.  wavy  (cAoanl)=a  funnel.) 
PaUea.it. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Zoophytes, 
plaee-i  between  Alcyonium  and  Ventriculites. 
They  nave  d  central  cavity  at  the  upper  part, 
and  outer  surface  uat  reticulated.  Skeleton 
generally  funuel-sbaped. 

ehoast,  s.  fHoAST.]  A  severe  cough.   (Scotch.) 
(Scott.) 

"Chock  (1),  ».    JO.  Pr.  choc.]    [SHOCK.]    An 
attack,  an  enw&Ur,  &  charge. 

"Oae  of  the  k.ii(,s  -it  Prance  died  miserably  by  the 
duck  of  an  hog."— fl/»  Jatrtck:  Divine  Arithmetic*. 
p.  V. 

chock  (2),  s.  &  adv.    [i.  mere  variant  of  choke 
*7q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  block,  preferably  wedge-shaped,  driven 
behind  the  props  of  a  cravlb  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping  on  the  ways  befcw  the  ship  is  ready 
to  launch. 

(2)  A  piece  of  timber  frauod  into  the  heads 
and  heels  of  ships'  timbers  at  their  junctions 
to  act  as  a  lap  to  the  joint.  ,xi..i  make  up  the 
deficiency  at  the  inner  angle,  a^  in  the  stem- 
piece  and  the  main-piece  of  th.3  head  ;  in  the 
dead  wood,  &c. 

2.  Navigation :  A  wedge  usec?  io  secure  any- 
thing with,   or  for   anything   >,  i   rest   upon. 
The  long-boat  rests  upon  two  "arge  chocks 
when  it  is  stowed.    (Weale.) 

3.  Cooperage  :  A  wedge-shaped  block  placed 
beneath  and  against  the   bilge  \.f  a  cask  to 
keep  the  latter  from  rolling. 

4.  Carriage-building :  A  piece  of  wood   by 
which  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  U  prevented 
from  moving  forward  or  backward- 

5.  Loose  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  placed  in 
or  upon  any  machine  to  add  to  its  weight 
and  steadiness  ;  as  stones  placed  in  a  mangle, 
weights  laid  ou  a  harrow,  roller,  &c. 

B.  As  adv. :  Quite,  full. 

"  I  drew  a  shaft, 
Chock  to  the  steel." 

Taylor :  Philip  ran  Art..IL  111.  1. 

^  Chock  and  block,  chock-a-block  : 

1.  Naut.  £  Afire.  :  A  term  signifying  closely- 
wedged. 

2.  Fig. :  Choke-full. 

OhOCk-fllll,  a.      [CHOKE-FULL.] 

•  9hock  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [CHUCK,  SHOCK.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  encounter. 

B.  Trans. :  To  give  a  shock  to.    (Turber- 
ville.) 

chock  (2),  v.i.  &  i.    [CHOCK,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  fasten  or  stop  with  a  wedge. 
*  2.  To  heap  up  (?> 

"And  iii  the  tavern  in  his  cape  doth  roar, 
Chocking  bis  crowns." 

Drayton:  Agincourt.  p.  79.    (Latham.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fill  up  ;  to  fit  into  exactly. 

"The  woodwork  thereof  .  .  .  exactly  chocketh  into 
the  joints  again. "—Fuller:  Worthier  L  14». 

chock  (3),  v.t.    [CHOKE.]    (Scotch.)    (Bums.) 

ghock'-in,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <t  t.      [CHOKING.] 
(Burns.) 

5h6c'76-late,  s.  &  a.     [Sp.  &  Port,  from 
Mexican  cacuatl  =  cacao.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  nut  of  the  cacao-tree.    [CACAO.] 

2.  A  paste  or  cake  made  from  the  roasted 
kernels  of  the  Theobroma  cacao. 

^  The  roasted  and  crushed  seeds  of  the 
cacao-nut  tree  are  ground  between  two  hori- 
zontal millstones,  which  are  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  200°  F.,  by  means  of  a  steam- 
jacket.  The  nibs  pass  down  from  the  hopper 
into  the  shoe,  which  is  shaken  by  a  damsel 
on  the  spindle  of  the  runner  so  as  to  discharge 
the  nibs  into  the  eye  which  leads  them  to  the 
space  between  the  stones.  The  heat  and  fric- 
tion liberates  the  oil,  which  is  one  third  of  the 
weight,  and  the  cacao  issues  as  a  paste  from 
the  spout  and  is  conducted  to  a  second  and 
similar  mill  where  the  stones  are  similarly 
heated  but  are  closer  set,  so  as  to  still  farther 
reduce  the  paste.  It  is  discharged  from  the 
second  grinding  in  a  liquid  condition  and  is 
collected  in  a  pan,  where  it  hardens  into  a 


cake.  To  enable  it  to  form  an  emulsion 
with  water,  it  receives  additional  substances. 
Sugar,  honey,  molasses,  gum,  starch,  flour, 
rice,  and  arrow-root  are  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose. Spices  and  flavouring  extracts  are 
added  for  some  markets. 

3.  The  drink  made  by  dissolving  chocolate 
in  boiling  water. 

B.  As  adj. :  Composed  of,  relating  to,  or  of 
the  colour  of  chocolate. 

*  chocolate-house,  s.    A  house  where 
chocolate  was  prepared  and  sold. 

chocolate-mill,  ».  A  mill  in  which  the 
roasted  and  crushed  seeds  of  the  cocoa  plant 
are  ground  between  two  horizontal  millstones 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  200°  Fahr. 
This  liberates  the  oil,  which  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  weight,  leaving  the  cocoa  to  issue 
as  a  paste  from  the  spout  in  the  machine. 

chocolate-nut,  «.  The  nut  of  the  cacao- 
tree.  [CHOCOLATE,  *.] 

chocolate-root,  s.  The  root  of  a  plant, 
Geiim  caiiadense. 

Chocolate-tree,    s.      Theobroma   cacao, 

from  the  seeds  of  which  chocolate  is  made. 

*  chod-chod,  «.     [Heb.  T3T?  (kadkod^l     A 
sparkling  gem,  probably  a  ruby.     (N.E.D.) 

"Oemme  and  purpur,  and  clooth  with  dyuerse 
colours  and  bijis  and  silk  and  chodchnd,  that  is  precious 
merchandise.  —  Wycliffe:  EieJt,  xivii.  16. 

*  ghode,  pret.  of  v.    [CHIDE.] 

ch&d'-nef-fite,  s.  [Named  after  the  dis- 
coverer, Herr  Chodnef,  and  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).  J 

Min. :  A  mineral  much  resembling  Chiolite, 
found  in  the  Ilmen  Mountains  at  Miask. 
Compos.:  Fluorine,  56 '4;  aluminum,  16'3; 
sodium,  27  3.  Sp.  gr.,  2  62— 2 '77. 

chcer-a-do  -di-a,  s.    [CH^ERABODIA.] 

cheer  6  pot^  a -mils,  chser  6  pot  a- 
mas,  cher-6  pot  a-mus,  s.  [Gr.  Wpo? 

(choiros)  =  a  pig,  and  VOTO/ACS  (potamos)  =  a 
river.  ] 

Paloeont.  :  An  extinct  genus  of  the  order 
Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  Mammalia, 
considered  as  forming  a  link  between  the  Ano- 
plotherium  and  the  Peccary. 

Chcer-op'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  \utpo?  (choiros)  =  a 
pig,  ando<^i?(opsis)=appearance.J  [LIBERIAN 
HIPPOPOTAMUS.] 

*choffe,  s.  [CHUFF.]  A  rough,  clownish 
fellow.  (Prompt.  Pan.) 

*  choT-fer,  s.    [CHAFER.]    A  chaflmg-dish. 

*  choT-finK,  pr.  par.    [CHAFING.] 

•choffing-dish,  s.    [CHAFINO-DISH.] 

"Hake  balls,  which  ye  shall  put  on  coals.  In  a 
chqfflng^tuh,  and  the  party  is  to  receive  the  fume, 
.  .  ."— St.  Germain:  Royal  Phytidan,  p.  223. 

9116196,  *  9hois,  *  9hoise,  *  9hoys,  s.  &  a. 
[O.   Fr.  chois,  from  FT.  choisir  =  to  choose  ; 
Fr.  choix.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  choosing  or  determining  be- 
tween two  or  more  things  proposed. 

"  His  choice  was  soon  made  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Bin. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  The  power  of  choosing  between  two  or 
more  things  ;  power  of  election  or  preference, 

•'Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate.' 

Drydrn  :  Palamon  t  A  rcite.  i.  328. 
"  Chniae  befits  not  thy  condition. 
Acquiescence  suits  thee  best" 

Cowper :  Walking  with  God,  So.  2. 

*  3.  Care  or  discrimination  in  choosing ;  j  udg- 
ment,  skill. 

"  .  .  I  imagine  they  were  collected  with  judgment 
and  choice."— Bacon  :  Apoph. 

4.  A  number  of  things  proposed  or  offered 
for  selection  or  discrimination. 

"  A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirit! 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swell  ing  tide." 

Shake*/:  :  King  John,  ii.  L 

5.  The  thing  chosen  or  elected  ;  selection, 
preference. 

"  Oh  !  hearken,  stranger,  to  my  voice ! 
This  desert  mansion  la  my  choice  t" 

Campbell :  O'Connor!  Child,  T. 

6.  That  which  would  be  chosen  or  preferred  ; 
the  best  part  of  anything  ;  the  best 


H  A  matter  of  choice :  One  in  which  there  is 
freedom  of  choice  or  election  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  or  preferred. 


"This  was  Indeed  scarcely  matter  of  choice  .  .  ."— 
Jfacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

To  make  choice  of:  To  choose  ;  to  select  on* 
from  two  or  more  things  offered. 

"  Wisdom  of  what  herself  approves  makes  choice, 
Nor  Is  led  captive  by  the  common  voice. 

Venham  :  Of  Prudmct,  U 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Of  things: 

1.  Worthy  of  being  chosen  or  preferred ;  of 
superior  merit ;  excellent,  select. 

"  Intill  a  chaumber  full  choite  chosen  there  way." 
Dettruct.  of  Troy,  48». 

"  He  was  a  man  of  a  choice  spirit,  only  he  was  always 
kept  very  low, .  .  ."—Banyan:  The  Pilgrim  I  Progrtu, 
pt.  U. 

*  2.  Carefully  chosen  or  selected ;  fit,  ap- 
propriate. 

IL  Of  persons :  Careful  or  discriminating  in 
choosing  or  preserving ;  difficult  to  please ; 
chary,  frugal. 

"  He  that  is  choice  of  his  time,  will  also  be  choice  of 
his  company,  and  choice  of  his  actions." — Taylor  :  Half 
Living. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  choice  and 
option,  see  OPTION. 

*  choice-drawn,  o.     Selected  with  es- 
pecial care. 

"  For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choice-draum  cavaliers  of  France? 
Shaketp.  •'  Hen.  V.,  iii.  (Chorus). 

*  9116190 '-ful,    *  9110196  -  full,  a.     [Eng, 

choice ;  -/«I(0.] 

1.  Making  frequent  choices ;  fickle,  change. 
able. 

"His  choiceful  sens*  with  every  change  doth  flit" 
Spemer.    (Webster.) 

2.  Offering  a  choice,  varied. 

"  Heer'n  choice/all  plenty.'  -Sylvetter :  The  Coloni* 

p.  661. 

*  fhoice'-le'ss,  o.    [Eng.  choice ;  less.]     Not 
having  the  right  or  power  of  choosing ;  not 
free. 

"  Neither  the  weight  of  the  matter  of  which  th« 
cylinder  is  made,  nor  the  round  voluble  form  of  it,  an 
any  more  imputable  to  that  dead  choiceleu  creature 
than  the  first  motion  of  it .  .  ."—Hammond. 

1 9h6i9e'-ljr,    *  5116190  lich,    *  911613  -li 
*  Jhois'-ly,  adv.    [Eug.  choice ;  -ly.] 

1.  By  choice  ;  of  free  choice  or  wilL 

"To  seche  a  childe  that  choMa  che*» 
In  maydeues  b'ode  to  blome." 
Legend*  of  Boly  II- Mi  (ed  Morris),  p.  W. 

2.  Finely,  excellently,  in  a  choice  manner. 

"  It  Is  certain  it  is  choicely  good."—  Walton :  A  ngltr 

3.  Carefully  ;  with  care  used  in  the  choice. 

"To  Ireland  will  yon  lead  a  band  of  men. 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some.* 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  ft.,  iii.  L 

e -ness,  s.     [Eng.   choice;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  worthy  of  being 
chosen ;  excellence,  superiority. 

"Carry  into  the  shade  such  ariculas,  seedling*,  ot 
plants,  as  are  for  their  chnicenest  reserved  in  pot*"— 
£rel.i/n .  Calendarium  hortente. 

2.  Carefulness,  nicety,  preciseuess. 

choir  (pron.  kwir),  quire,  *  queer, 
*  queere,  *  queir,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cheeur; 
Sp  &  ItaL  core ;  Lat  chorus  =  a  baud  ol 
singers  ;  Gr.  x°p<>!  (chores)  =  a  dance  in  a  ring, 
a  band  of  singers.]  [CHOBCS,  QUIRE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Onl.  Lang. :  A  number  of  singers  [II.  LJ. 

"  Had  vanish'd  from  his  prospects  and  desires ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  cftoir." 

Woratworlh  :  £j  curt  ion,  bk.  vi. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  The  organised  body  of  singers  in 
church  services. 

5  The  minor  canons,  choral  vicars,  and 
choristers,  or  other  singers  taken  collectively, 
are  spoken  of  as  the  choir.  The  choral  body 
is  usually  divided  into  two  sets  of  voices,  the 
one  sitting  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  are  known  by 
the  respective  titles  of  Cantoris  and  Derani 
from  their  nearness  to  the  Cantor  for  Pre- 
centor) and  to  the  Decamis  (or  Dean).  In 
most  cathedrals  and  collegiate  ohapels,  the 
Decani  side  is  held  to  be  the  side  of  honour, 
the  best  voices  are  placed  there,  and  all  the 
"fersw"orso.'i  parts,  if  not  otherwise  directed, 
are  sung  by  that  side,  which  is  also  considered 
the  "first  choir"  (coro  primo)  in  eight-part 
music.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

2.  Ecd.  Archil. :  The  part  of  the  bnilding 
in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  chapel  set  apart 
for  the  performance   of  the  ordinary  daily 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9010,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    tin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -In& 
-clan,  -tian  -  sham,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &a  -  Del,  del. 
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service.    The  choir  is  generally  situated  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building,  and  is  frequently 


TliliElr 


QEOTTND-PLAN  OF  CHOIR  (PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL). 

enclosed  by  a  screen,  upon  which  the  organ  is 
placed.    (St  liner  £  Barrett.) 

"...  with  the  crowii  on  bin  head,  returned  public 

thanks  to  God  in  the  choir  .   .   ."—Jla-Mulay :  Hilt. 

trig.,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds); 

choir-boy,  «.  A  boy  who  sings  in  a 
choir. 

choir  man,  s.  An  adult  male  member  of 
•  choir.  (Plainer  &  Barrett.) 

choir-office,  .<. 

1.  A  choir  service. 

2.  The  divine  office,  or  any  one  of  its  parts. 
[OFFICE,  U  (2).] 

choir-organ,  s. 

Music :  One  of  the  three  aggregated  organs 
which  are  combined  in  an  organ  of  large 
power.  The  other  two  are  tlie  great-organ  and 
the  swell.  The  great  organ  lias  its  large  pipes 
in  front  and  its  bank  of  keys  occupies  the 
middle  position  ;  it  contains  tli«  most  import- 
ant and  powerful  stops.  The  c/ioir-orijan  has 
its  key-board  below  that  of  the  great-organ, 
and  contains  stops  of  a  light  character  and 
solo  stops.  The  swell  has  its  bank  of  keys  the 
highest  of  the  three,  and  has  louvre  boards 
which  may  \t».  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  a 
pedal,  s<>  as  tf>  produce  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo effects.  (Knight.)  '  . 

Choir-pitch,  s.  The  old  German  church 
pitch,  about  one  tone  higher  than  concert 
pitch. 

choir-ruler,  s. 

Roman  Ritual :  One  of  the  choir  who  leads 
the  psalms  at  vespers  on  festivals.  The  ch-rir- 
rulers,  who  may  be  laymen,  wear  copes,  and 
are  two  or  four  in  number,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  feast. 

choir  screen,  s. 

Arch. :  An  ornamental  open  screen  of  wood 
or  stone,  dividing  the  choir  or  chancel  from 
the  nave,  but  not  obstructing  sight  or  sound. 

choir-service,  s.  "The  part  of  the  church 

service  sung  by  the  choir. 

"  Tbxt  part  of  our  !•>,•, ir.*mii;-  called  the  motet  or 
anthem.'  —  \farton  :  Hilt,  of  i:ny.  l>.,rtr<j,  iii.  183. 

choir  stall,  s.  A  seat  or  stall  in  the 
choir.  [STALL.) 

Choired  (pron.  kwird),  a.  [Eng.  choir ;  -ed.] 
Assembled  in  a  choir. 

"  From  the  eAofrrd  pods  advam-iu  •  .- 

VolerUlye  :  The  llrparting  Year. 

•  choir  is  ter, «.    [CHORISTER.] 
choised,  ja.  par.  &  a.     [Eng.   choise ;    -ed.] 

Chosen,  picked. 

"  Chained  (cede  to  be  picked  and  trimly  well  fide."— 
Tuuer,  p.  IX). 

*  chols  -If,  *  9hois  -ly,  adv.    [CHOICELY.] 

Chok,  a.  [Icel.  kok  =  the  gullet]  The  throat, 
tin:  gullet. 

ohok-band,  5.  The  small  strip  of  leather 
by  which  a  bridle  is  fastened  around  the  jaws 
of  a  horse.  (Scotch. ) 

Choke,  *cheke,  '  choak,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.8. 
aceocan  =  to  suflbcate  (Somner) ;  Icel.  koka  — 
to  gulp  ;  kok  =  the  gullet] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  lit. :  To  suffocate,  to  strangle,  to  destroy 
by  stopping  the  passage  of  the  breath. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  obstruct  or  stop  up  any  passage,  to 
block,  to  clog. 

".  .  .  the  sandhills  near  the  ten  threatened  to  choke 
the  channel  .  .  ."—Tlmn,  Nov.  11, 1876. 

U  Frequently  with  the  adverb  up. 

"Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant;  the  big  warehouse  built; 
Bais'd  the  strong  cruie ;  chvk'd  up  the  louded  street." 
Thornton :  Autumn. 

2.  To  stifle  ;  to  hinder  or  check  the  growth 
or  spread  of  anything ;  to  overpower,  to  sup- 
press, to  destroy. 

"And   some  fell  among  thorns;  and  the  thorns 
sprang  up  with  it,  and  choked  It"— Luke  yiii.  J. 
"Confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  : 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, 
Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  strong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  v.  2. 

t  3.  To  irritate  or  offend,  so  as  almost  to 
prevent  the  use  of  words. 

"I  was  choked  at  this  word."— Swift. 

*  4.  To  vanquish  in  argument  or  by  a  state- 
ment. 

"  What,  have  I  choked  you  with  an  argosy  ?" 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1L  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Literally :  To  be  suffocated,  strangled,  or 
stifled. 

"  Who  eates  with  too  much  speed  may  hap  to  choak." 
—I/eywuod  :  Dialogue!,  p.  323. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  be  hindered  or  checked. 

"The  words  choked  in  his  throat"— Sir  W.  Scott. 

t  2.  To  be  irritated  or  offended  exceedingly. 
T  For  the  difference  between  to  choke  and  to 
suffocate,  see  SUFFOCATE. 

*  Choke -bail,  a.     In  which  bail  is  not 
allowed. 


choke-berry,  s.  A  species  of  pear-tree, 
Pyrus  arbutifolia. 

choke-bore,  a. 

Oun-making  :  A  kind  of  breech-loading  gun, 
in  which  the  bore  is  constricted  near  tho 
muzzle  ;  the  effect  being  to  keep  the  shot  more 
compactly  together,  to  prevent  its  spreading 
on  leaving  the  muzzlo  of  the  gun,  find  thus  to 
cause  it  to  travel  a  greater  distance. 

choke-cherry,  s. 

1.  Hot. :  A  species  of  cherry,  Cerasus  hycmalis, 
or   borealis,  so    called   from   the   astringent 
nature  of  the  fruit. 

2.  Mix,. :  Olioke-damp  (q.v.). 

choke-damp,  s.  The  name  given  by 
miners  to  the  Ore-damp  resulting  from  an 
explosion  of  gas  in  mines.  [CARBONIC  ACID.] 
The  following  diagram  is  illustrative  of  the 
combustion  of  tire-damp,  or  carburetted 
hydrogen,  of  which  the  product  is  choke- 
damp,  called  also  after-damp  and  black- 
damp  :— 

Before  Elementary  Products  of 

Combustion.  Mixture.  Combustion. 

Wght.  Atoms.  Ifght.  Wffht. 

8  carburetted  }  {  f,^*1'         J    ISSg*** 
hydrogen    .      }g$SS      \     ».££ 


•  i  oxygen 

I  atmospheric   I  [  "xyran 
wr  •    •    •    •    j  I  oxv-Kon          8 

vg  mtrogen   112  11 


nbined  nit. 

162  153  152  choke-damp. 

(Williams:  Combustion  of  Coal.) 

*  choke  -  fitch,   s.      Another   name   for 
choke- weed  (q.v.). 

choke-full,  *  choak  full,  *chokke- 

fulle,  adv.     Full  to  repletion  or  overflowing  ; 
completely  full. 


choke-pear,  *  choak-pear,  «. 

1.  Bot.  :  A  kind  of  pear  with  a  rough,  as- 
tringent taste,  and  therefore  swallowed  with 
difficulty. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  kind  of  gag. 

(2)  A  sarcasm  by  which  one  is  put  to  silence. 

"  After  your  goodly  and  vain-glorious  banquet, 
I'll  give  you  a  choak-pear." 

H'rbitrr:  White  Devil. 

Choke-plum,  s.  A  species  of  plum,  of  a 
nature  and  quality  similar  to  the  choke-pear. 

choke-strap,  *. 

Saddlery:  A  strap  passing  from  the  lower 


portion  of  the  collar  to  the  belly-band,  to  keep 
the  collar  in  place  when  descending  a  hill  or 
backing. 

*  choke-weed,  5. 

Bot. :  A  name  proposed  by  Turner  for  Oro- 
banche,  "  because  it  destroyeth  and  choketh 
the  herbes  that  it  tyeth  and  claspeth  wyth 
his  roote."  (Britt.  £  Holland.) 

*  choke-wort,  *  choak- wort, ». 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  perhaps  a  species  of  Spurge. 

"The  name  of  choak-wort  is  to  it  assigned, 
Because  it  stofw  the  venom  ot  the  mind." 

Taylor:  The  Waterijoet.    (Nare*.) 

choke,  ».  [A  shortened  form  of  artkhokt 
(q.v.).]  The  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of 
the  artichoke. 

9hoked,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [CHOKE,  ».] 

9hd'-ke-dar,  s.  [Hind,  chaukt-ddr  =  a  watch- 
man, from  chauki  =  watch,  custom-house, 
&c.,  and  Per.  ddr  =  possessing,  master. 
(Makn.y] 

1.  A  watchman. 

2.  A  custom-house  officer. 

*  9hoke  -ling,  a.    [CHUCKLING.] 

"  Double  me  this  burden,  chokelina  in  his  throat, 

For  the  Tapatere  should  here  of  his  meny  note." 

('hauctr:  Tale  of  lleryn. 

9h6k'-er,  s.    [Eng.  chok(e);  -er.} 

I.  Lit. :  One  who,  or  that  which  chokes. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  statement  or  argument  which  cannot 
be  answered.    (Slang.) 

2.  A  necktie.    (Slang.) 

"There's  Mr.  Brown,  who  .  . .  wears  rings  and  whit* 
chokers.  "—Thackeray  :  Jfeacomei,  i.  66. 

*  9hok  -  er  -  Inge,  *.     [Etymol.   doubtful] 
Chattering,  chatter. 

"  Mid  chnkrrlnye  mid  stevne  hose." 

Owl  *  Nightingale,  604. 

9hok'-mg,  *  9hoak-mg,  }>r.  7x17-.,  a.,  &  «. 

[CllOKE,  V.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  far.  £  particip.  adj.  : 

1.  Lit. :  Causing  suffocation  or  stifling. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Stifling. 

"  From  choaking  weeds  to  rid  the  soil." 

(i:iu :  f.Met.  1.  J4. 

(2)  Indistinct  and  interrupted,  as  the  utter- 
ance  of  one  undergoing  suffocation. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  suffocating  or  stifling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suffocated  or  stifled. 

1 9h6k'-y\  *  9hok-ey,  *  9hoak'-y,  a.  [Eng. 
chok(e);  -y.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  choke ; 
suffocating,  stifling. 

"  Having  nothing  course  or  choaky  therein. "—FuUtrs 
Won  MCI;  H'urwictili.  •102). 

2.  Inclined  to  choke. 

"  The  allusion  to  his  mother  made  Tom  feel  rather 
ekokcy."— Hughes :  Tom  Orown'i  Hckoo  days,  I.  iv. 

9hok'-y',  9hok'-ey,  s.  [Hind,  chauki  =  a 
watch,  a  guard.] 

1.  A  prison,  a  lock-up. 

2.  A  custom-house,  or  toll-house,  a  station 
for  palanquin-bearers.     (Ang. -Indian.) 

*  chol,  *  chow,  s.   [Cii  A  UL,  JOWL.  ]  The  jole  or 
jowl. 

"Thy  chop,  thy  chol,  gnr§  rnony  men  live  chaste. 
Thy  ganu  it  gars  us  mind  tliat  we  mnuue  die." 

/•'c,  .•;/'•••••».   11-   •'•'•.  »t    15- 

Ch8l-B9'-mi-a,  *.  [From  Or.  xoAij  (e/ioZe)  =» 
l)ile,  and  ol^a  (haima)  =  blood.) 

Mt-ji. :  A  condition  in  whii'h  the  bile  is  pre- 
sent in  the  circulution.  [JAUNDICE.] 

Chol-J»'  p&S,  Chol-OB'-piis,  s.  [Or.  x<«A6irovt 
(ckolopoui)  =  liinie-f'ioted  :  \ajX6s  (cholos)  ^ 
lame,  and  irous  ( pons)  =  foot.] 

Zoo/. :  A  genus  of  edentata,  comprehending 
"the  two-toed  sloths.  The  name  was  given  by 
llliger. 

Chol'  -  a  -  gogue,  s.  [Fr.  cholagngne;  Or. 
xn^<iyi'>io<;  (cnolag8go$),  from  x^^i)  (cftoB)  = 
tin1  liilc,  and  ay<uyo?  (agSgot)  =  leading,  draw- 
ing :  o*/w  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to  draw.] 

1'harm. :  Cholagogues  are  purgative  or  ca- 
thartic medicines,  as  calomel,  aloes,  &c.,  which 
act  upon  the  liver  and  cause  How  of  bile  into 
the  intestines.  They  are  supposed  to  act  by 
stimulating  the  gall-bladder.  [CATHARTICS.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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ChoT-ate,  s.  [Gr.  xoXn  (chole)  =  the  bile,  and 
Eug.  suff.  -ale  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  choleic  acid. 

Ch6T-6-ste  s.    [Eng.  chole(ic)  ;  •ate.'} 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  choleic  acid. 

chol-e  doch,  end-led  -6  chous,  a.  [Cao- 

LEDOCHUS.J    Conveying  bile. 

cho-led  -6-chus,  *.  [Or.  \o\r,  (chole)  =  bile, 
uiid  Soxn  (doctie)  =  .  .  .  a  receptacle.] 

Anat.  :  The  tul*  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
hepatic  and  cystic  ducts.  (Owen.) 

chol-ed-og'-raph-y,  s.  [Gr.  x°tf  (chote)  = 
the  bile  ;  ypa.<t>^  (graphe)  =  a  description.] 

Med.  :  A  description  of  and  treatise  on  bile. 

IT  An  erroneous  formation  for  cholography, 
from  some  confusion  with  Gr.  xoAl)&°X°? 
(choledochos).  [CHOLEDOCHUS.] 

Chol-e-d6T-6-gy,  ».  [Gr.  xoA>j  (chole)  =  the 
bile,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  [CHOL- 

EDOGRAPHY.) 

Med.  :  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  bile  and 
the  biliary  organs. 

Choi  -e  Ic,  o.  [Gr.  x°A>/  (choU)  =  bile,  and 
Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  bile. 

choleic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :    An    acid    obtained    from     bile, 


Chdl-e-pyr'-rhln,  *.  [From  Gr.  \o\ri  (chole) 
=  bile,  audirupp6s(purrAos)  =  flame-coloured, 
from  irvp  (pur)  —  tire.] 

Chol'-cr  (1),  s.    [Lat.  cholera,  from  Gr.  x°^>i 
(chole)  —  the  bile.] 
L  Lit.  :  The  bile. 
EL  Figuratively  : 

1.  That  humour  which,  when  in  excess,  was 
supposed  to  cause  irascibility  of  temper. 

"  It  engeudera  choler,  planteth  anger." 

Shaketp.  :  Taminy  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  L 

2.  Anger,  rage. 

"My  choler  is  ended.  "—ShaJtetp.:  Lore's  Lab.  Lost.ii.1. 

chol  -er  (2),  9hol'-ler,  ghuT-ler,  9hurl, 
t.  [CHACL,  CHAVEL.] 

1.  A  double  chin. 

•   2.  (PI.)  Chollers  :   The  gills  of  a  fish  ;   the 
wattles  of  a  cock.    (Scotch.) 

"The  second  chiel  was  a  thick,  setterel,  swown 
pallach,  wi'  a  great  chuller  ouer  his  cheeks,  like  au  111- 
acrapit  haggis."—  Jon  rnalfrom  London,  p.  1 

Chol'-er-a,    *.    &  a.      [In  Dut.    cholera;   Fr. 
cholera;  "Lat.  cholera  =  (1)  the  gall  bile,  (2) 
the  jaundice  ;  from  Gr.  \o\tpa  (cholera)  =  the 
cholera,  from  \o\ri  (chole)  =  bile.] 
A*  As  substantive  : 

Med.  :  One  of  two  or  three  diseases  more  or 
less  akin  to  each  other.    They  are  — 

1.  British  Cholera  :   A  severe  form  of  diar- 
rhoea, somewhat  resembling  but  quite  distinct 
from  Asiatic  Cholera.     [2.]    It  occurs  usually 
during  the  summer  months,  and  is  due  for  the 
most  part  to  deleterious  food  or  drink  taken 
into  the  body  exciting  the  purging,  vomiting, 
and  cramps  which  characterise  the  complaint. 
Children  often  succumb  to  this  disease  ;  adults 
rarely. 

2.  Asiatic  or  Malignant  Cholera:  A  malignant 
disease  due  to  a  specific  poison  which,  when 
received  into  the  human  body  through  the  air, 
water,  or  in  some  other  way,  gives  rise  to  the 
most  alarming  symptoms  and  very  frequently 
proves  fatal  to  life.     An  attack  of  cholera  is 
generally  marked  by  three  stages,  though  these 
often  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  as  not  to 
be  easily  defined     There  is  first  a  premonitory 
diarrhoaa  stage,  in  wliich  the  stools  soon  be- 
come very  copious,  watery,  and  rice-coloured, 
there  is  also  occasional  vomiting,  with  severe 
cramps  in  the  abdomen  and  legs,  and  great 
muscular  weakness.     This  condition  is  suc- 
ceeded, and  often  within  a  remarkably  short 
period,  by  the  second  stage,  which  is  one  of 
collapse,  and  is  called  the  algid  or  cold  stage. 
This  is  characterised  by  intense  prostration, 
suppression  of  urine,  great  thirst,  feebleness 
of  circulation  and  respiration,  with  coldness 
and  blueness  of  the  skin,  icinessof  the  breath, 
and  loss  of  voice.     Should  death  not  take 
plane  at  this  the  most  fatal  period,  the  sufferer 
Will  then  pass  into  the  third  or  reaction  stage 
of  the  disease.    This,  though  very  frequently 
marked  by  a  high  state  of  fever,  with  a  ten- 


dency to  congestion  of  internal  organs,  as  the 
brain,  lungs,  kidneys,  &c.,  is  a  much  more 
hopeful  stage  than  that  which  has  preceded  it, 
and  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very  much  in- 
creased. Asiatic  Cholera  is  so  called  from 
having  had  its  home,  so  to  speak,  in  the  East, 
and  more  especially  in  India  for  centuries, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  under  other 
names  it  had  been  previously  epidemic  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  was  not  fully  recognised  until  the 
outbreak  of  1831  occurred.  Similar  epidemics 
in  1848-49,  in  1853-54,  and  in  1865-66  have  in- 
creased our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  propa- 
gation of  choleraic  poison,  and  strict  attention 
to  the  laws  of  sanitation  will  do  much  if  not 
all  to  prevent  it  finding  that  habitat  which 
appears  necessary  for  its  development  into 
epidemic  activity. 

If  Spasmodic  Cholera  is  another  name  for 
Asiatic  Cholera.  [No.  2.] 

"The  malady  known  by  the  name  of  tpaimodte  cholera 
. . .  hadbeeii  known  in  India  from  the  remotest  periods, 
and  had  at  times  committed  fearful  ravages.  Jtseifects, 
however,  were  in  general  restricted  to  particular  sea- 
sons and  localities,  and  were  not  so  extensively  diffused 
as  to  attract  notice  or  excite  alarm.  In  the  middle  of 
1817.  however,  the  disease  assumed  a  new  form,  and 
became  a  widely  spread  and  fatal  epidemic.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Eastern  district*  of  Bengal. 
in  May  and  June  of  that  year,  and  after  extending  i tsvlf 
gradually  along  the  north  lank  of  the  Ganges, 
through  Tirhutlo  Ghazipur.  it  crossed  the  river,  and 
passing  through  Rewa,  fell  with  peculiar  virulence 
upon  the  centre  division  of  the  grand  army,  in  the 
first  week  of  November  ,  .  .  During  the  week  of  its 
greatest  malignity  it  wa«  ascertained  that  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  fighting  men  and  eight  thousand 
followers  perished.  —Mill:  Hilt.  India.  Continuation 
.  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  viii.  253. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  cholera  ;  designed 
for  use  in  cholera,  &c.,  as  Cholera  poison, 
cholera  mixture. 

cholera  asphyxia,  s.  Also  called 
Asiatic  cholera,  or  Cholera  morbus,  the  more 
malignant  form  of  cholera, 

cholera-pill,  s.  A  pill  containing  one 
grain  each  of  camphor,  cayenne,  and  opium. 

Chol^er-a'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cholera;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  producing,  or  produced  by  cholera, 
as  "  choleraic  poison,"  "  choleraic  discharges." 

chol'-er-Ic,  *  chol'-er-ick,  o.      [Fr.  cho- 
lerique.   from   Lat.   cholericus ;    Gr. 
(cholerikos),  from  xoA>/  (chole)  =  the  bile.  ] 

1.  Of  persons; 

(1)  Full  of  choler ;  passionate,  irascible. 

(2)  Angry,  enraged. 

2.  Of  the  disposition,  temper,  £c. :  Inclined 
to  passion ;  hot 

T  The  choleric  or  bilious  temperament  is 
characterised  by  black  hair  often  curling, 
black  or  hazel  eyes,  and  dark  yet  often  ruddy 
complexion,  a  hairy  skin,  and  a  strong  full 
pulse.  It  is  the  strong  temperament  of  the 
melauous  or  swarthy  variety  of  mankind. 

*  3.  Of  things,  words,  £c. : 

(1)  Offensive ;  calculated  to  cause  passion  or 
rage. 

(2)  Full  of  passion  ;  angry  ;  caused  by  pas- 
sion. 

"There  came  in  cholerick  haste  towards  me  about 
seven  or  eight  knights."— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

*  ch6T-er-ic-ly,  adv.      [Eng.   choleric;   -ly.] 

In  a  choleric  or  passionate  manner.  (Richard- 
son.) 

*  chdl'-er-ic-ne'ss,  *chol'-er-Ick-ngss,  s. 

[Enti.  choleric;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
choleric ;  irascibility,  passionateness. 

"  Subject  to  like  passions  for  covetousuess,  conten- 
tiousness, and  cholerickneu."— Bithop  Gaudm:  Anti- 
Baal  Berith,  p.  128  (1681J. 

cho-leV-I-form,  *.  [Eng.  cholera;  i  con- 
nect., and  form.]  Resembling,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  cholera. 

chol  er-  ine,  s.  [Eng.  chokr(a),  and  suff.  -ine.} 
Medical : 

1.  The  precursory  symptoms  of  cholera. 

2.  The  first  stage  of  epidemic  cholera. 

chol-er-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [As  if  from  a  verb  to 
cholerize.]  Inoculation  with  the  specific 
poison  of  cholera,  as  a  protective  measure. 

Chol'-er-6id,  a.  [Gr.  voAe'pu  (cholera),  \o\cpa. 
(dio'era)  =  cholera,  and  etSos  (eidos)  =  appear- 
ance.] Resembling  cholera,  as  choleroid  dis- 
charges. 

Chdl-es'-ter-ate, ».   [Eng.  cholester(ic) ;  -ate.) 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  cholesteric  acid. 


chSi-es'-ter-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  Jiolesterique.]  Vet- 
taining  to  or  obtained  from  cholesterine. 

cholesterlo  add,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  formed  by  treating  choles- 
terine with  nitric  acid.  It  is  in  yellowish- 
white  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
abundantly  so  in  boiling  alcohol. 

chol-es  -ter-Ine,  chol-es  -ter-in,  s.  &  a. 
[Fr.  choksterine,  from  Gr.  X°AJJ  (chole)  =  the 
bile,  and  ort'op  (stear)  =  fat.] 

A.  As  substantive  ; 

Chem.  :  C^H^O  =  C-jeH^OH).  A  mona- 
tomic  aromatic  alcohol,  which  occurs  in  small 
quantities  in  the  bile,  brain,  and  nerves.  It 
forms  the  chief  part  of  biliary  calculi,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  these  in  alcohol.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  plates,  which  melt  at  137* 
and  sublime  at  200°.  It  exists  naturally  in 
most  animal  liquids  in  a  state  of  solution  ; 
also  in  many  animal  solids,  as  in  the  blood, 
the  bile,  the  meconium,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  As  an  abnormal  product  it  occurs  in 
the  crystalline  form  in  the  bile,  biliary  calculi, 
various  dropsical  effusions,  the  contents  of 
cysts,  pus,  old  tubercles,  malignant  tumours, 
the  excrements,  and  expectoration  of  phthisis. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  occurs  in  peas, 
beans,  almonds,  many  seeds,  &c.  Cholesterine 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  solution  of  potash, 
even  when  boiling  ;  but  soluble  in  ether  and 
boiling  alcohol,  crystallizing  on  cooling.  It  is 
most  easily  procured  from  gall-stones  (of  which 
it  is  the  chief  constituent),  by  finely  powdering 
them,  then  boiling  the  powder  in  alcohol,  and 
filtering  when  hot,  when  the  cholesterine  will 
deposit  on  cooling  in  pearly  scales.  The 
crystals  thus  obtained  are  usually  thicker  than 
the  natural  plates.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  and  not  at  all  in  water. 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compound). 
cholesterine  Infiltration. 

Med.  :  A  form  of  degeneration  which  occurs 
for  the  most  part  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
heart,  and  which  is  characterised  by  the  de- 
velopment or  infiltration  into  these  organs  of 
a  certain  peculiar  fatty  or  lardaceons  matter 
said  by  some  to  be  of  the  nature  of  cholesterine, 
by  others  to  be  of  a  starchy  or  albuminous 
character.  The  terms  lardaceous,  albumenoid, 
and  amyloid  are  used  to  express  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Chol-es-trd,  in.  compos,  as  a  prefix.  [From 
Eng.,  &c.  cholest(e)r(ine),  with  o  connective.] 

Chem.  :  Having  Cholesterine  as  the  less 
abundant  chemical  substance  in  its  composi- 
tion. 

chol-es  '-tro-phane,  «.     [From  Eng.,  tec. 

ckrilestro  (q.v.J  ;  and  Gr.  (f>a.it/ta  (jihaitio)  =  to 
make  to  appear.] 

Chem.  :  C5H6N2O3.  A  dimethyl-parabanic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  caffeine,  and 
by  digesting  silver  parabanate  with  methyl- 
iodide. 

chol-e'-va,  s.  [From  Gr.  xwAevw  (choleuo)  = 
to  become  lame.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleoptera,  family  Sil- 
phidae.  Twenty-four  British  species  are  enu- 
merated in  Sharp's  catalogue  (1871). 

ehol  -i-amb,  chol-I-am'-blc,  s.  [Fr.  choli- 
ambiqne,  from  Lat.  choliambus  ;  Gr.  xo>^tapi0oc 
(choliambos),  from  x<«>Aos  (chohs)  —  lame,  and 
io^/3os  (ianibijs)  =  an  iambus.] 

Poet.  :  A  verse  having  an  iambus  in  the 
fifth  foot,  and  a  spondee  in  the  sixth  or  hist. 

".  .  .  his  chotiambia  were  accordingly  .  .  .  transposed 
into  the  brief  compositions  which  nave  descended  to 
us  as  ^Gsopian  fables."—  Lewit:  Cred.  Early  Human 
But.  (ed.  1845),  ch.  vi.  5,  voL  i.,  p.  233. 

chol'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  x°*/i  (chole)  =  the  bile,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from 
bile. 

cholic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^H^Oj.  Obtained  by  boiling  the 
resinous  mas*  precipitated  by  ether  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bile,  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  potash  for  several  hours,  and  decom- 
posing the  potassium  salt  by  HC1.  Cholic 
acid  crystallises  in  tetrahedra.  It  gives  a 
purple-violet  colour  with  sugar  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

Choi  -In-ate,  s.     [CKolin(ic)  ;  and  suff.  -ate 


Chem.  :  A  term  for  a  combination  of  cholinic 
acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 


boil,  b£y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb  =  L 
-oian,  -tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sioa  -  zhun.     -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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Chol-m'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  x°M)  (cftoK)  =  the  bile.] 
Pertaining  to  bile  or  obtained  from  it. 

cholinic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  distinct  substance  obtained  by 
digesting  bilin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

chol- 6  -  chrome,  s.  [Gr.  x°A>»  or  x«>*o« 
(ckolos)  =  bile,  and  xp<*1^'1  (chroma)  =  colour.] 
The  colouring  matter  of  bile.  [BILIRUBIN.] 

chol-ce'-pus,  s.    [CHOLSPUS.] 

chol  o  id ,  a.  [Gr.  x°*°«'5>f«  (choloeides)  = 
like  bile,  from  x°A>j  (chole)  =  the  bile,  and  eT8o$ 
(eidos)  =  appearance,  form  ;  and  Eng.  stiff.  4k] 
Pertaining  to  bila 

choloidic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^ttygO^  A  white  amorphous 
acid,  obtained  by  boiling  glycocholic  or  tarro- 
cholic  acid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

chol-6  phse'-in,  s.  [Gr.  x"*o«  (cholos)  =  bile, 
and  <f>atos  ( phaios)  —  brown.]  The  same  as 
BILIRUBIN  (q.v.). 

cho  lum,  s.    [Hindustani.] 

Sot.  &  llortic.:  Indian  Millet,  Sorghum  vul- 
gare  (formerly  Holms  Sorc/hum),  a  grain  com- 
monly cultivated  in  India  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  East. 

$hom-e'-ll-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  Dr.  J. 
B.  Chomel,  physician  to  Louis  XV.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  American  shrubs,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Cinchonaceae. 

t  cho'-mer,  s.    [HOMER.  ] 

Cho  mo  ro,  s.    [Javanese.] 

Bot. :  Podocarpus  cupressina,  a  taxaceous 
plant,  one  of  the  best  timber  trees  of  Java. 
(Lindley.) 

cho  na,  s.  [Gr.  xw»"j  (cho ne)  —  a  funnel,  from 
the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Ericaceae,  and  consisting  of  a  single 
small  shrub  with  blood-red  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Chon-des  -tes,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Or. 
\ovSpot  (chondros)  =  grain,  and  iaQltiv 
(esthiein)  =  to  eat.] 

Ornith. :  The  Larkfinch,  a  genus  of  finches 
placed  next  to  Emberiza  by  Swainson.  (Craig.) 

Chon-dra  can'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  \6vSpo*  (chon- 
dros) =  cartilage,  and  otavQa  (akantha)  =  a 
spine.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Crustacea  of  the  order 
Siphonostonia,  and  family  Lernseopoda.  Chon- 
draatnthus  Zei  is  found  upon  the  gills  of  Zens 
(the  Common  Dory).  The  body  is  covered 
with  short  reflexed  spines. 

choT  drar  sen  ite,  chon  dro-ar'-sen- 

ite,  s.  [Ger.  kondroarstn.it;  so  named  from 
its  similarity  to  Chondrodite  (q.v.),  while 
differing  from  it  in  being  an  arsenate.] 

Afire.  :  A  yellowish  mineral,  occurring  in 
the  Paialierg  mines,  Wermland.  It  is  an 
arsenate  of  manganese.  It  is  translucent  and 
brittle. 

chon'-drl-a,  s.  [Gr.  \6vSpos  (chondros)  = 
cartilage,  from  the  cartilaginous  structure.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  marine  Algae,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Floridese. 

chon  dril  la,  *.  [From  Lat.  chondrilla, 
chondriWni ;  "Gr.  xovjpt'AAi}  (chondrilU)  =a 
plant  which  exudes  a  gum  :  xovipot  (chondros) 
=  grain,  cartilage,  a  small  roundish  mass.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  nearly 
allied  to  the  lettuce  (Lacttlca).  It  has  the 
aclienes  rough,  and  furnished  at  the  base 
with  five  small  scales.  The  plants  are  herbs, 
natives  of  South  Europe,  the  East,  and  Siberia. 
The  flowers  are  yellow  and  solitary.  About 
twenty  species  are  known.  A  grain  like 
lactucarium  is  obtained  in  Lemnos  from 
Chorulrillajuncea.  (Lindley,  <tc.) 

Chon  drme,  chon  -drin,  s.  [Or.  x°"Sp<* 
(chondros)  —  cartilage,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in,  -inc.] 
Chem. :  A  variety  of  gelatine  obtained  from 
the  cartilage  of  the  ribs  and  joints.  It  is  less 
soluble  in  toiling  water,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  acetic  acid,  alum,  and 
by  acetate  of  lead.  Its  chemical  formula  is 


doubtful ;  it  contains  nearly  15  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen. 

chon  dr I  -  tes,  s.  [Mod .  Lat.  chond rus  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.,  &c.  suff.  -ites  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  temporary  genus  of  plants, 
alliance  Algales.  It  consists  of  plants  some- 
what resembling  the  sea-weeds  of  the  recent 
genus  Chondrus.  Chondrites  verisimilisis  found 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Scotland.  An  alleged 
fncoid,  Chondrites  acittangulus  of  Mr.  Coy,  is 
found  in  Lower  Silurian  'rocks  at  Bangor  in 
Wales. 

chon  drit -ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  chondrit(es) ; 
Eng.  su  ff.  -ic.  1  Having  a  gramilated  structure, 
like  that  of  Choctdrites. 

chon  dro  era  ni-al,".  [CHONDROCRANIUII.] 
Pertaining  to  the  chondrocranium  (q.v.). 

chon  dro  era -ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  x°v&P°* 
(chondros)  =  cartilage,  and  Lat.  cranium  = 
the  skull.] 


1.  A  skull  permanently  cartilaginous. 

2.  The  portion  of  an  embryonic  skull  first 
formed  in  cartilage,  which  afterwards  ossifies. 

3.  The   cartilaginous    portion    underlying 
parts  of  the  skull  in  many  bony  fishes. 

chon  dro  -  den  -  drum,  *.  [Gr.  X°K*P°« 
(chondros)  =  grain,  cartilage,  and  Stv&pov 
(dettdron)  =  a  tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  belong- 
ing to  the  Menispennacese.  Chondrodendrum 
convolvulaceum  is  called  by  the  Peruvians  the 
Wild  Grape,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the 
fruits,  and  their,  acid  and  not  unpleasant 
flavour.  The  bark  is  esteemed  as  a  febrifuge. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

chSn'-drd-dlte,  s.  [Gr.  xov&pos  (chondros) 
=  a  grain,  from  the  granular  structure  ;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  whitish  or  pale-yel- 
lowish mineral,  sometimes  red,  apple-green, 
or  black.  It  was  first  discovered  in  New 
Jersey  by  Dr.  Bruce. 

chSn-dro-glSs'-SUS,  s.  [Gr.  x6v&p<y;  (chon- 
drm)  =  cartilage,  and  yAwo-ao  (glossa)  =  the 
tongue.] 

Awit.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  fasciculus 
of  muscular  fibre,  extending  from  the  lesser 
corner  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  tongue,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  hyo-glossus.  (Craig.) 

chon-dro-gra  -da,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  xovSpoy 
(chondros)  =  .  .  .  gristle,  cartilage,  and  Lat. 
gradus  =  a  step,  from  gradior  =  to  go.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Siphonophora,  so  called 
because  the  disc  is  supported  upon  a  somewhat 
cartilaginous  plate.  Genera  Velella,  &c. 

choa-drog  -ra  phy\  s.  [Gr.  x^Spos  (chon- 
dros) =  cartilage,  and  ypai,'»)  (fjraphe)  =  a  de- 
lineation.] A  treatise  on  cartilages. 

chon  -droid,  a.  [Gr.  x°"8p°«  (chondros)  = 
cartilage,  and  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form.]  Re- 
sembling or  of  the  nature  of  cartilage. 

Ch6'n-dr6r-6-gjft  s.    [Gr.  x°"Sp<>*  (chondros) 
=  cartilage,  and  Aoyo*  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
Med.  :  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  nature 
of  cartilages.    (Brande.) 

chon  drom  c  ter,  s.  [Gr.  x&v&pot  (chon- 
dron)  —  grain,  and  utrpov  (metron)  =  a  mea- 
sure.] A  steelyard  or  balance  for  weighing 
grain.  (Francis.) 

chon-drop  ter  yg'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  -xpv- 
SP<K  (chondros)  —  a  cartilage,  and  »rT<rpvf 
(ptemx),  genit.  irrepvyos  (ptenigos)  —  a  fin,  in 
allusion  to  the  gristly  nature  of  the  fins.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Characterized  by  cartilaginous 
fins  and  skeleton. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  Chondropterygii. 


'-I-i,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  chon- 
dro/>tery;/ien  :  Gr.  x°"£p°t  (chondros)  =  car- 
tilage, and  irrepvytov  (ptentgion)  =  a  little 
wing,  a  fin,  dim.  of  irr^puf  (pterux)  =  a  wing.] 
The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  one  of  the  great 
sections  into  which  the  class  Pisces  or  fishes 
are  divided.  It  includes  all  those  species, 
the  bones  and  tin-spines  of  which  are  cartila- 
ginous, or  formed  of  gristle,  such  as  the 
Sturgeon,  Shark,  Ray,  Lamprey,  &<:.  The  same 
as  CARTILAOINEI. 


ohSn-dro-se'-pI-a,  ».  [Gr.  xovSoos  (chondros) 
—  cartilage,  and  Lat.  sepia  (q.v.)  =  an  allied 
genus.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cephalopods,  in  which 
the  whole  margin  of  the  sac  is  bordered  with 
fins,  as  in  Sepia,  but  the  shell  is  horny,  as  in 
Loligo.  (Craig.) 

chon  -  dro  -spermum,  s.  [Gr.  %6vSpot 
(chondros)  =  cartilage,  and  airfpua  (sperma) 
=  a  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  climbing  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  India.  The  yellow  flowers  and 
climbing  stems,  together  with  the  erect  ovules, 
have  caused  this  genus  to  be  referred  to  the 
Jasminacea.1  (Jasmines),  but  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  flower  seems  to  unite  it  more 
closely  to  the  Oloaceae.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 


chon-dros  to  a,  s.  pi.     [From  Gr. 
(chondros)  =  .  .'.  gristle,  cartilage,  and  ixrrea. 
(ostea),  pi.  of  oore'of  (osteon)  =  a  bone.] 

Ichthy.  &  Palceont.  :  The  name  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  to  a  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes, 
in  which  the  vertebral  column  consists  only  of 
a  simple  and  soft  chorda  dorsalis,  in  place  of 
being  divided  into  separate  vertebrae.  The 
dermal  covering  of  these  fishes  consists  of 
large  bony  plates.  The  tail  is  heterocercal. 
The  sub-order  is  sometimes  called  Loricate. 
It  contains  the  families  Cephalaspidse,  Acipen- 
seridse,  and  Spatularidse  (q.v.).  The  second 
and  third  contain  recent  species,  the  first  only 
fossil. 

ch6n-dr8s-te'-I-d89,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
chondrostens  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  In  some  classifications  a  family 
of    fishes,  sub-order   Placoganoidei.       It   is 
synonymous  with  the  Sturionidse,  the  latter 
being  made  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
both  the  Sturgeons  proper  (  A  cipenseridse),  and 
the  Paddle-fishes  (Spatularidse),  but  excluding 
the  Cephalaspidse.    [CHONDROSTEA.] 

2.  Palceont.  :  It  is  not  known  prior  to  the 
Eocene  of  the  London  Clay,  where  a  sturgeon, 
Acipenser  toliapicus,  occurs. 

chon  droste  6-sau  -rus,  s.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  chondrostea  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  (raCpot  (sauros) 
—  a  lizard.] 

Palozont.  :  A  genus  of  deinosaurian  reptiles 
found  in  cretaceous  rocks  in  Britain  and 
America.  Some  species  must  have  been  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  long. 

chon  dros'  te  us,  s.    [CHONDROSTEA.] 

Ichthy.  &  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fishss,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Chondrosteidte  and 
the  sub-order  Chondrostea  (q.v.).  It  is  found 
in  the  Lias. 

t  chSn'-dri-tome,  s.  [Gr.  xo^por  (chondrot) 
=  cartilage,  and  TO/JLTJ  (tome)  =  a  cutting, 
Tfiivia  (temno)  —  to  cut.  ] 

Surg.  :  A  knife  specially  adapted  to  dissect- 
ing cartilage. 

di8n-dr<St'-4-mjf,  s.    [Gr.  xovSpor  (chondros) 
=  cartilage,   and   TOM  (tome)  =  a    cutting, 
rtpvio  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 
Anat.  :  The  dissecting  of  cartilage. 

cho'n'-dru'i,  s.  [Gr.  xo^pot  (chondros)  = 
grain,  cartilage,  mucilage.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cryptonemiaceae  (Florid- 
eous  Algre),  composed  of  cartilaginous  sea- 
weeds, with  flat  dichotomously-di  vidcd  fronds, 
the  cellular  structure  of  which  exhibits  three 
layers—  a  central  of  longitudinal  filaments, 
an  intermediate  of  small  roundish  cells,  and 
an  outer  of  vertical  coloured  and  beaded  rows 
of  cells,  the  whole  imbedded  in  a  tough  inter- 
cellular matrix.  Clwndrus  crispus  becomes 
horny  when  dry,  and  is  the  Irish  Moss  or 
Carrageen  of  the  shops. 

clifin  e  mor  pha,  s.  [Gr.  x«>")  (chonS)  =  a 
funnel,  and  fiop^rj  (morpht)  =  form,  appear- 
ance, in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  corolla.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  erect  or  twining  Indian 
shrubs,  Monging  to  the  order  Apocynacese, 
closely  allied  to  Echites,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  funnel-shaped  corolla.  The  flowers  are 
showy,  yellow  or  white.  The  root  and  loaves 
of  Chonemorpha  watnbnrica,  a  plant  of  Mala- 
bar, are  used  medicinally  by  the  natives. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.,  £c.) 

chSn-e'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  \tovri  (cliSne),  contracted 
from  x°«''r)  (choane)  =  a  melting-pot,  ...  a 
funnel.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  hbre,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute.  oiil>,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  «  =  e.   ey  =  ».   qu  =  kw. 


chonicrite— chop 
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Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  brachiopod  molluscs, 
family  Productidse.  The  shell  is  concavo- 
convex,  with  the  hinge-line  straight.  The 
ventral  valve  is  convex,  and  the  dorsal  one 
concave.  All  are  fossil.  In  1875  Tate  esti- 
mated the  known  species  at  forty-seven,  all 
from  the  Silurian  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Chon'-I-crite,  ».  [Gr.  \iaveia.  (choneia)  =  a 
fusion,  and  icpcrd?  (kritos)  —  a  test  ;  its  fusi- 
bility distinguishing  it  from  some  allied 
syecies.J 

Min.  :  A  massive,  crystalline,  granular,  or 
compact  mineral  from  Elba  and  Finland.  It 
is  of  a  whitish  colour,  sometimes  with  yel- 
lowish or  greyish  spots.  It  is  a  lime  pyros- 
clerite.  Hardness,  2  5—3  ;  sp.  gr.,  2  91. 
(Dana.) 

•choop,  *  chdops,  s.  [A.S.  heope,  hiope  =  a 
hip,  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.]  [Hip,  CHOUPS.] 
The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina.  (Parts  of  Eng.  & 
Scotland.) 

choop  rose,  s.    Rosa  canina. 

choop-tree,  s.  The  same  as  CHOOP-ROSE 
(q.v.). 

Choo'-pa,  s.  [A  Malacca  word.]  The  Malacca 
name  of  a  fruit,  that  of  Pierardia  dulcis,  a 
sapindaceous  tree. 

9110090,  *  §heese,  *  9hese,  *  gheose, 
*  9haes,  *  9huse,  v.t.  &  i.  (pt.  t.  *  chese, 
*ches,  *  chfas,  *  chure,  *  chus,  chose;  pa.  par. 
*coren,  *  icoren,  chosen).  [A.S.  ceosan,  ciosan  ; 
O.  Sax.  kiosan,  keosan  ;  O.  Fris.  kiasa  ;  O.  H 
Oer.  chiosan,  chiusan  ;  Goth,  kiusan  ;  O.  Icel. 
)tjosa;  Sw.  keza;  But.  kiezen;  Ger.  kiesen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  To    take    by    preference    one    out    of 


L  To    take    by    preference 
several  things  offered  ;  to  select. 


ngs 

"  Of  harmes  two  the  lesse  is  for  to  cheese." 

Chaucer:  Troilnt,  ii.  410. 

2.  To  accept  when  offered  ;  not  to  reject. 

"  3.  To  take,  to  adopt,  to  apply  oneself  to. 

"  William  hi»  way  to  Scotland  chet." 

Lanfto/t,  p.  14«. 

4.  To  elect,  to  wish  ;  to  prefer  a  certain 
course. 

"  Let  us  choone  to  ns  lodgment  ;  let  us  know  among 
ourselves  what  is  good.  —Jo'j  xxxiv.  4. 

*5.  To  obtain. 

"Such  strengthe  he  Iiim  tho  chet 
That  prince  of  al  the  »-orKI  he  wea," 

Cuttel  off  L»u«,  p.  1,317. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Scrip.  :  To  adopt  or  select  for  a  special 
purpose  or  position.    [CHOSEN.] 

"He  chote  David  also  his  servant."—  Ptnlm  lxxvHi.70. 

2.  Theol.  :  To  elect  for  eternal  happiness. 
B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  one's  choice  ;  to  select,  elect,  or 
prefer. 

"Thon  may  haf  thl  wille  if  thou  to  lone  chete."— 
langtoft,  p.  116. 

2.  To  have  the  power  or  freedom  of  choice 
{generally  with  a  negative,  and  meaning  that 
the  person  spoken  of  has  no  alternative> 

"  Knaves  abroad. 

Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  suit 
Com  inoed  or  supplied  them,  they  cannot  choite 
But  they  must  hub."          Shaketp.  :  Othello,  iv.  L 

H  To  choose  :  By  or  of  choice. 

"  Be  a  lord  to  chooie."—Far<iuhiir:  Twin  Rivals,  ii.  4. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 
choose  and  to  prefer  :  "  To  choose  is  to  prefer  as 
the  genus  to  the  species  ;  we  always  choose  in 
preferring,  but  we  do  not  always  prefer  in 
choosing.  To  choose  is  to  take  one  thing  in- 
stead of  another  ;  to  prefer  is  to  take  one  thing 
before  or  rather  than  another.  We  sometimes 
chonse  from  the  bare  necessity  of  choosing  ;  but 
we  never  prefer  without  making  a  positive  and 
voluntary  choice.  When  we  choose  from  a 
specific  motive,  the  acts  of  choofdng  and  pre- 
ferring differ  in  the  nature  of  the  motive. 
The  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  choose  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we 
esteem  it  to  be  of  itself;  we  prefer  a  thing  for 
what  it  has,  or  what  we  suppose  it  has,  supe- 
rior to  another.-  .  .  .  We  calculate  and 
pause  in  choosing  ;  we  decide  in  jvreferring  ; 
the  judgment  determines  in  making  the  choice  ; 
the  will  determines  in  giving  the  preference. 
.  .  .  A  wise  prince  is  careful  in  the  choice  of 
his  ministers  ;  but  a  weak  prince  has  mostly 
favourites  whom  he  prefers." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  choose, 
to  pick,  and  to  select  :  "Choose  is  as  in  the  former 


case  the  generic  ;  the  others  are  specific  terms  : 
pick  and  select  are  expressly  different  modes  of 
choosing.  We  always  choose  when  we  pick  and 
select;  but  we  do  not  always  pick  and  select 
when  we  choose.  To  choose  may  be  applied  to 
two  or  more  things  ;  to  pick  and  select  can  be 
used  only  for  several  things.  ...  To  choose 
does  not  always  spring  from  any  particular 
design  or  preference  ;  to  pick  and  select  signify 
to  choose  with  care." 

(3)  The  difference  between  to  choose  and  to 
elect  is  thus  stated :  "  Both  these  terms  are 
employed  in  regard  to  persons  appointed  to  an 
office  ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a 
particular  sense.  Choosing  is  either  the  act  of 
one  man  or  of  many  ;  election  is  always  that  of 
a  number  ;  it  is  performed  by  the  concurrence 
of  many  voices.  A  prince  chooses  his  ministers  ; 
the  constituents  elect  their  members  of  parlia- 
ment. A  person  is  chosen  to  serve  the  office  of 
sheriff ;  he  is  elected  by  the  corporation  to  be 
mayor.  Choosing  is  an  act  of  authority ;  it 
binds  the  person  chosen  ;  election  is  a  voluntary 
act ;  the  elected  has  the  i>ower  of  refusal. 
People  are  obliged  to  serve  in  some  offices 
when  they  are  chosen,  although  they  would 
gladly  be  exempt.  The  circumstance  of  being 
elected  is  an  honour  after  which  they  eagerly 
aspire  .  .  ."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  choose,  s.    [CHOOSE,  «.]    Choice. 

*  choose'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  choose ;  -able.}    Fit 
or  proper  to  be  chosen, 

t  9116090 '-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  chooseable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  chooseable. 

"  The  true  source  of  the  nobleness  and  chooteabltnett 
of  all  things."— Kutkin:  Mod.  Painteri,  vol.  iv.,  pt  v., 
eh.  xvil. 

choos'-er,  s.  [Eng.  choose;  -er.]  One  who 
chooses,  or  has  the  power  or  privilege  of 
choosing. 

"In  all  things  to  deal  with  other  men,  as  if  I  might 
be  uiy  own  chooter." — Hammond :  Practical  Catechism. 

911009 '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [A.S.  ceosung  =a 
choosing.]  [CHOOSE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  choice 
or  selection  ;  a  choice. 

"  111  bring  you  enow 
Of  dames  for  our  chanting." 
Latham  :  Truncation  of  Frithiof't  Saga. 

* 9h6O9'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  choosing;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  free  choice  ;  voluntarily. 

"  If  our  spirits  can  serve  God,  chootingly  and  greedily 
out  of  pure  conscience  of  our  duty,  it  is  the  better  in 
itself,  and  more  safe  to  us."— Taylor :  Holy  Living, 
p.  230. 

9hop(l),  *choppo,  *  chop-pen  (pa.  par. 
*  choppit,  chopt,  diopped),  v.t.  &  t.  [O.  Dut. 
koppen  =  to  cut  off ;  Dut.  kappen  =  to  chop, 
to  mince ;  Sw.  kapfia  =  to  cut ;  Ger.  kappen 
=  to  cut,  to  poll,  to  lop ;  Dan.  kapper  =  to 
chop.]  [CHAP,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  in  pieces. 

"Thei  choppen  alle  the  body  in  gmale  peces"  — 
Maundeville,  p.  201. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  sharp  stroke ;  to  sever 
(generally  with  the  adverb  off). 

"...  within  these  three  days  his  head's  to  be 
chopped  off."— Shaketp. :  Jleature  for  Measure,  i.  S. 

H  Sometimes  with  away. 

"  He  is  a  traitor ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  aioay  that  factious  pate  of  his." 

Shaket,t. :  2  henry  ri '„  vt  L 

*  3.  To  chap. 

"  I  remember  the  cow's  dugs,  that  her  pretty  chopt 
hands  had  milked.' — Shaketp. :  At  You,  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

til.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  divide  minutely. 

"  By  dividing  of  them  into  chapters  and  verses,  they 
are  so  chopped  and  minced,  and  stand  M>  broken  and 
divided,  that  the  common  people  take  the  verses 
usually  for  different  aphorisms." — Locke. 

t2.  To  devour  eagerly  and  quickly.  (Followed 
by  up.) 

"Dpon  the  opening  of  his  month  he  drops  his 
breakfast,  which  the  fox  presently  chopped  up."— 
L'  Kttra  noe. 

B.  Intransitive : 

t  L  Lit. :  To  make  a  sharp,  sudden  stroke. 

"  He  choppit  to  Achilles  with  a  chere  felle." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  7,JS». 

*IL  Figuratively: 

L  To  interrupt  by  suddenly  joining  in  a 
conversation  (with  in). 


"He  that  cometh  lately  out  of  Fraunce  will  talk 
French  English,  and  never  blush  at  the  matter 
Another  moppet  in  with  English  ItaJi.uiauxi"— 
Wilton:  Art  of  Rhetoric*,  b.  luTflMS). 

2.  To  catch  at. 

"Out  of  greediness  to  get  both,  he  chopt  at  th» 
shadow,  and  loses  the  substance."— L' Estrange. 

T  To  chop  in :  To  interrupt.    [B.  II.  1.] 
To  chop  out :  To  break  out  with,  to  give 
vent  to  suddenly. 

"  Why  Strato,  where  art  thon  t 
Thou  wilt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably." 

aeaunt.  i  fiet.  :  Maitft  Tragedy,  iv.  & 

To  chop  upon :  To  chance  on. 

"...  what  my  condition  would  have  been  if  I  had 
choppeil  upon  them."— Defoe  :  Rotiiiuon  Crutoe,  p.  !*•. 

chop  (2),  v.t.  £  t.    [A  mere  variant  of  cheapen 
or  chap  (q.v.). 3 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  purchase,  to  barter. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  substitute  one  thing  for 
another  ;  to  change  (generally  in  combination 
with  change). 

"  Every  hour  your  form 

Is  chopped  and  changed,  like  wind  before  a  storm." 
Ifryden :  Hind  ,<  Panther,  ii.  ;,7. 

3.  To  bandy,  to  wrangle  with.     [To  chop 
logic.} 

B.  Intransitive  : 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  To  bargain  for. 

"To  have  her  husband  in  another  country. 
Within  a  month  after  she  is  married, 
Chopping  for  rotten  raisins." 

Betiumont  t  Fletcher :  The  Captain. 

2.  To  make  an  exchange.     (Slang.) 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  change  about  frequently ;  to  veer. 
(Said  of  the  wind.) 

*  2.  To  wrangle,  to  altercate. 

"Let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  UM 
Judge,  .  .  ."—  Bacon. 

IT  To  chop  logic:  To  wrangle  pedantically 
with  logical  terms  :  to  bandy  logic  about. 

"  A  man  must  not  presume  to  use  his  reason,  unleM 
he  has  studied  the  categories,  and  can  chop  logic  by 
mode  and  figure."— Smollett  :  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 

chop  (1),  s.    [CHOP  (l),  v.] 
L  Literally : 
1.  1  he  act  of  striking  ;  a  stroke. 

"Achilles  with  a  chop  channset  to  sle  Phillea," 
Dettruction  of  Troy,  7,701. 

*  2.  A  piece  cut  off ;  a  chip. 

3.  A  piece  of  meat ;  now  generally  restricted 
to  mutton.     There  are  two  kinds  of  mutton 
chops,  named  respectively  a  chump-chop  and  s 
loin-chop  (q.v.). 

*  4.  A  chap,  a  crack  or  cleft. 

"  Water  will  make  wood  to  swell ;  as  we  see  in  tb* 

filling  of  the  chopt  of  bowls,  by  laying  them  in  water." 

*  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  An  attack,  an  onset. 

"Believe  them  at  the  first  chop,  whatsoever  they 
say."— Tyndale  :  Worket,  i.  24L 

2.  A  piece,  a  part,  a  share. 

"  Sir  William  Capel  compounded  for  sixteen  hundred 
pounds ;  yet  Einpson  would  have  cut  another  chop  out 
of  him  if  the  king  had  not  died."— Bacnn. 

H  At  the  first  chop  :  At  once. 

"  They  might  not  at  the  Jirst  chop  be  brought  to  hi* 
speche."—  Udtil :  Apophth.  of  Erasmia.  p.  19». 

chop-hammer,  s. 

Metal. :  A  cutting-hammer. 

*  chop-house  (1),  s.    An  inn  or  place  of 
entertainment  where  dressed   meat  is  pro- 
vided. 

"  I  lost  my  place  at  the  chn/>-hr>uie,  where  every  man 
eats  in  publick  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  la 
silence." — Spectator. 

Chop  (2),  s.    [CHAP,  «.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  .jaw  of  an  animal. 

"  So  soon  as  my  chnpt  begin  to  walk,  yours  mart  b* 
walking  too.  for  company.  —L'Ettrange. 

*2.  The  mouth  of  a  man.  (Said  in  contempt) 
"  He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  farewel  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam 'd  him  from  the  nave  to  th'  chopt.' 
Ohaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i  *. 

IL  Fig. :  The  mouth  of  a  river  or  a  channel. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Rump, 
When  old  Admiral  Trump 

With  his  broom  swept  the  cA»  <  of  the  Channel." 
Sony  in  The  Merry  Monarch. 

B.  Technically: 

Carp. :  The  movable  wooden  vice-jaw  of 
a  carpenter's  or  cabinet-maker's  bench. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing 
-Cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del 
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chop— chorda 


Chop-fallen,  a.  Downcast,  dispirited, 
disheartened. 

"  Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  Up 
Ala*  I  how  chov-jalien  now  1 " 

R.  Blair:  The  (traf*. 

Chop  (3),  s.    [CHOP  (2),  t>.] 

1.  A  bargain,  an  exchange.    (Slang.) 

"The  Duke  .  .  .  drew  on  the  king  hardly  to  make  a 
Otop  with  those  demesnes."  —  Hacker :  Lift  of  WU- 
Uamt,  i.  187. 

2.  A  sudden  change,  vicissitude  (usually 
with  change). 

" '  There  be  odd  chops  and  changes  In  this  here  world, 
lor  sartin,'  observed  Coble."— Jlarryat:  Snarlei/yow, 
ToL  ii ,  ch.  a 

•chop-cherry,  s.  (Peek :  Old  Wives  Tale, 
1695.)  (HalHivell.)  A  game  in  which  children 
tried  to  catch  with  their  teeth  cherries  hung 
by  a  thread. 

*  chop-church,  -• 

1.  One  who  exchanges  livings. 

2.  An  exchange  of  livings. 

*  chop-logo,  s.    [CHOP-LOGIC.] 

"If  he  heare  yon  thus  play  choploa*  . .  .'—Udal: 
fou'er  Dottier,  lit  2. 

*  chop-logic,  *  chop-logike,  s. 

1.  One  who  bandies  about  logic  ;  a  pedantic 
wrangler  in  logical  terms. 

M  How  now !  how  now.  chop-logic  !    What  is  this ! " 
Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill.  5. 

2.  Argument. 

"  Your  chop-logike  hath  no  great  snbtilty." — Greene : 
Thetret  falling  out.  (Davies.) 

•  chop  (4),    *  chope.    *  cholp,  s.     [SHOP.] 
^shop.    (Scotch.)    (W.  Scott,  £c.) 

chop  (5),  s.    [Chinese.] 
L  A  brand,  a  quality. 
2.  A  permit,  a  clearance. 
^  Chop  of  tea :  A  number  cf  boxes  of  the 
nine  make  and  quality  of  leaf. 
First  chop :  First  rate ;  in  the  first  rank. 

"  You  must  be  first  chop  in  heaven. "  —  ft  Eliot : 
JHddlemarch,  ch.  xiii. 

Grand    chop:    A    ship's    port    clearance. 

chop-boat,  s.  A  lighter  used  in  trans- 
porting merchandise  to  and  from  vessels. 

chop  -house  (2),  s.  A  custom-house ;  an 
office  wliere  clearance  dues  are  levied. 

9hop  (6),  i.    A  slice  of  mutton,  Teal  or  pork 
cut  from  the  loin  for  broiling  or  frying. 

Chop  house,  i.  A  restaurant  where 
chops  are  served. 

chop '-in,  9hop  pin,  *  ghop-yn,  s.  [CHAP- 
IN,  j 

1.  A  French  liquid  measure,  containing 
nearly  a  pint  of  Winchester. 


2.  A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  quart  of 
wine  measure. 

"  chop-ine,  5.    [CHIOPPINE.] 

^hdp  ness,   g.    [CHOP  (1),   v.}    A   kind   of 
spade.    (i\I<ninder.) 

fhdpped,  9hopt,  *  9hoppit,  pa.  par.  &.  a. 

[CHOP(l),  V.] 

9hop  per  (1),  ».    [Eug.  chop(\),  v.  ;  -«r.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who,  or  that   which 
chops. 

"Chopper.     Truncator,  utltrix."— ffuloet. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  An  instrument  for  cleaving ;  a  cleaver. 

2.  Agric. :  An  implement  for  thinning  out 
plants  in  drills.     It  is  used  in  England  for 
turnips  ;  in    the  United  States,  for  cotton- 
plants.    Cotton-seed  is  drilled  in  and  comes 
up  in  a  row  ;  the  cotton-chopi>er  straddles  the 
row  and  chops  wide  gaps,  leaving  the  plants 
in  hills.     These  are  thinned  out   by  hand. 
(Knight.) 

1 9h6p'-per  (2),  *.    [Eng.  chop  (2),  v. ;  -tr.}  One 
who  bargains  or  trucks.    [HORSE-COURSER.] 

•  chop-pine,  «.    [CHIOPPINE.] 

fhop  ping  (1),  or.  par. ,  a. ,  ft  «.    [CHOP  (1),  v.  ] 

A.  As  fir.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adj.:   Choppy,  rough,  with  short, 
quick  waves. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting. 


chopping-block,  s.  A  block  or  stump 
of  wood  on  which  anything  is  placed  which 
has  to  be  chopped. 

chopping  -  knife,  *  choppynge  - 
knyfe,  s.  A  knife  designed  for  chopping 
meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c. ,  upon  a  board, 
block,  or  in  a  bowl.  Used  on  a  domestic  scale 
for  cutting  meat  for  mince,  hash,  sausage,  &c. 

"  Choppynge  knyfe.    A  nsorium."—Suloet. 
9h6p'-ping  (2),  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.     [CHOP  (2),  v.  ] 
A.  A  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  bargaining  or  purchasing. 

"The  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys,  not 
to  hold,  but  to  sell  again,  griudeth  upon  the  seller  and 
the  buyer."-  Bacon. 

2.  Altercation,  bandying  of  terms. 

*  9hop -ping  (3),  a.    [Etym.  unknown  ;  per- 

haps greedy  or  hearty,  from  CHOP  (1),  v.,  A. 
II.  2.]  An  epithet  frequently  applied  to 
children,  and  apparently  meaning  hearty, 
lusty,  stout. 

"  Both  Jack  Freeman  and  Ned  Wild, 
Would  own  the  fair  and  chopping  child." 

Fenton. 

*  chop'- ping,    *  chop -pin,    s.     [CHOPIN, 

CHIOPPINE.] 

Ch6p'-p^  (1),  a.  [Chop  (I),  v.  -j/.]  Rough, 
with  short,  quick  waves. 

"There  is  sure  to  be  a  short  choppy  sea  upon  them," 
— Macgregor:  Voyage  Alone,  p.  76. 

*  9hop'-py  (2),  a.    [Eng.  chop  =  chap ;  -y.]  Full 
of  cracks,  chappy,  chapped.    (Shakesp.) 

9hOpS,  s.pl.    [CHAP  (2),  *.] 

9h6p  -Sticks,  s.pl.  [Eng.  chop,  and  stick.]  A 
pair  of  small  sticks  of  wood,  ivory,  &c.,  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  the  same  purposes  as  our 
kuife  and  fork. 

9hopt,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [CHOP  (1),  v.) 
chopt  eggs,  s. 
Bot. :  Linaria  vulgaris.    (Britt.  £  Holland.) 

*  9hop-yn,  s.    [CHOPIN.] 

"Sexterie  is  as  a  chopyn  of  Pariys."—  Wycltffe:  8 
Kings,  vii.  26.  (Glots.) 

chor-a'-gic,    a.     [Gr.    xopoyncos,  xopirytKoc. 

(choragikos,  choregikos)  =  pertaining  or  dedi- 
cated to  a  choragus  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  or 
dedicated  to  a  choragus. 

choraglc  monument,  s. 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  monument  erected  in  honour 
of  the  choragus, 
who  gained  the 
prize  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  the 
best  musical  or 
theatrical  enter- 
tainment at  the 
festivals  of  Bac- 
chus. The  prize 
was  usually  a 
tripod.  The  re- 
mains of  two 
very  fine  monu- 
ments of  this 
sort  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Athens. 
(Gwilt.) 

ch5r-a'-gug, 
ch&-re'-gus,8.     CHORAOIO  MONUMENT  OF 
[Lat.      choragus,    LYBICRATES  (HALF-BHRIKD) 
from  Gr.  xopayoj,         AT  ATHENS,  B.C.  KIS. 
X°PTry°'s  (choraffos, 

choreg-is)  —  the  leader  of  a  chorns  :  x»P<k  (<•*•<>• 
ros)  =  a  chorus  ;  ay<a  (ag'i)  —  to  lead,  to  direct.] 
1.  Gr.  Antiq. :  The  leader  or  director  of  the 
chorus  in  the  Greek  theatrical  performances ; 
also,  one  who  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  chorus. 

*  2.  Fig.,:  A  leader,  a  conductor. 

".  .  .  the  mind  the  only  choratm  of  the  enter- 
tainment "—  W arburlon  :  On  Proiligiei,  p  93. 

3.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  one  of 
the  Anthriblda  of  Sharpe's  Catalogue,  a  family 
consisting  of  genera  by  most  writers  merged 
in  the  Curculionidas. 

Chor'-al,  ».  ft  a.  [Fr.  choral ;  Lat.  choralis 
=  pertaining  to  a  chorus  ;  Gr.  x°f*>*  (chores)  ; 
Lat.  chorus  =  a  chorus.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Music:  A  psalm  or  hymn  tune  sung  in 
unison.  (Often  written  chorale.) 


B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chorus,  choir,  or 
concert. 

".    .    .   tunings,  Intennix'd  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison    .   .    ." 

Milton  :  Paradise  l.ott.  bk.  vii. 

2.  Sung  by  a  choir,  harmonised. 

"  That  it  Is  given  her  tbence  In  age  to  hear 
Reverberations,  and  a  chornl  sonp. " 

Wordsworth :  Kxcnrsian.  bk.  Ix. 
•  3.  Singing  in  a  choir,  or  in  harmony. 
"  And  choral  seraphs  sing  the  second  day." 

A  mhurtt. 

choral  music,  s.  Vocal  music  in  parts, 
as  opposed  to  instrumental.  (Plainer  £  Jiar- 
rett.) 

choral  service,  s.  A  service  of  song ; 
a  service  is  said  to  bo  partly  choral,  when 
only  canticles,  hymns,  &c.,  are  sung  ;  wholly 
choral,  when,  in  addition  to  these,  the  ver- 
sides,  responses,  &c.,  are  sung.  (Stainer  Jt 
Barrett.) 

Choral  vicar,  s.    A  lay  vicar  (q.v.). 

t chbr'-al-ist,    s.     [Eng.    choral;    -M.]     A 
member  of  or  a  singer  in  a  choir.   (Gent.  Mag.) 

Chor'-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  choral;  -ly.] 

1  In  a  style  to  be  sung  by  a  choir  ;  in  har- 
mony. 

"...  a  modern  composer  would  Judge  ill  if  he  choM 
to  act  tl.<!  same  words  chorally."— Mason:  Assay  on 
Church  Altaic,  p.  116. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  chorus. 

"Marseillese  sing  their  wild  'To  Arms'  in  chorus; 
which  now  all  men.  all  women  and  children  hare 
learnt,  and  sing  chorally,  in  theatres,  boulevards, 
streets ;  and  the  heart  Imrns  in  every  bosom."— Car- 
We:  French  Kevol.,  pt  iii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

chord,  s.  [Fr.  corde ;  Lat.  chorda ;  Gr.  \np&q 
(chortle)  =  an  intestine  of  which  strings  were 
made.  Chord  and  cord  are  essentially  the 
same  word.  When  the  primitive  meaning  of 
a  string  of  a  musical  instrument  is  preset  ved, 
the  original  h  is  retained;  when  a  rope  or 
string  is  meant  it  is  dropped.]  [CORD.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  string  of  a  musical  instrument. 

"  Who  mov'd 

Their  stops  and  chords,  was  seen  ;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  thro'  all  proportions,  low  and  high. 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  tbe  resonant  fugue." 
Milton  :  f.  I...  xi.  540 

(2)  A  combination  of  musical  sounds,  con- 
sonant or  dissonant.     [II.,  2.] 

2.  Figuratively  :  A  combination. 

"  Is  but  passionate 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  A  straight  line  joining  the  «x- 
tremities  of  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

".  .  .  because  troops  passing  Iwtween  any  two  parti 
move  on  the  chord  ol  an  arc  .  .  ."— Sl.n-HougaU: 
Modern  Warfare  at  injtuencal  by  motlcnt  Artillery, 
ch.  vL 

2.  Music :  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
several  musical  sounds,  and  producing  har- 
mony, such  as  the  common  chord,  the  chord 
of  the  sixth,  of  the  dominant,  of  the  dimin- 
ished seventh,  of  the  ninth  (q.v.).    (Parry,  in 
Grove's  Diet,  of  Music.) 

chord  (pn.  par.  chordcd),  v.t.    [CHORD,  «.] 
To  furnish  with  strings  or  chords  ;  to  string. 
"  What  passion  cannot  musick  raise  and  quell? 
When  .luUI  struck  the  chnntnl.  *l,«ll, 
Hi»  listniug  brethren  stood  around."       Drydtn. 

chor'  da  (pi.  chordae),  .s.     [Lat.  chorda.} 
[UHOBD.] 

1.  Anat. :  Any  cord  or  chord-like  structure. 
| ('noun A  UORSALIK.] 

2.  not. :  A  genus  of  Laiuinariareee  (Fucoid 
Algw),  with    fronds   of   a   peculiar,  simple, 
cylindrical  form.     Two  species,  ( 'horda  Jilum 
and  C.  lomeutaria,  are  found  between  tide- 
marks  on  British  coasts.     The  former  grows 
from  one  to  twenty  or  even  forty  feet  long, 
with  the  greatest  diameter  at  half  its  length,  of 
1-4  to  l-'J".    The  cord-like  frond  is  tubular, 
but  has  at  intervals  thin  diaphragms,  formed 
by  interwoven  transparent  filaments. 

3.  Music:  [CHORD-MUSIC.] 

chorda  characteristic^  «.  with  a. 
Music:  A  chord  (/.'the  seventh,  in  which  ft 
leading  note  appears.    (Stainer  £  Bairett.) 

chorda  dorsalis,  s.  with  a. 

Anat.:  The  embryonic  representative  of  the 
spinal  column  of  the  Vertebrata  ;  the  periua. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  *6,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  oftb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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nent  spinal  column  of  the  lower  Vertebrates. 
It  sometimes  forms  a  spindle-shaped,  trans- 
parent, gelatinous-looking  cord,  with  the 
broadest  part  near  the  tail ;  at  others  it  is 
cylindrical  or  conical,  rounded  anteriorly 
and  tapering  posteriorly.  It  usually  consists 
of  an  outer  comparatively  thick  and  firm 
structureless  membrane,  forming  a  sheath, 
and  of  pale  nucleated  cells,  which  fill  the 
sheath.  In  some  instances,  however,  its 
structure  is  fibrous,  and  that  of  the  sheath 
flbro-membranons.  The  cells  are  mostly 
angular  or  polyhedral,  and  closely  crowded. 
The  Chorda  Dorsulis  is  called  also  the  Noto- 
chord,  which  is  from  two  Greek  roots,  whereas 
Chorda  Dorsalis  is  Latin. 

".  .  .  the  permanent  chorda  dorialit  or  rudimentary 
spinal  column  of  the  early  embryo." — Todd  i  ttourman  : 
Phytiol.  Annt.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  89. 

chorda  tympani,  s. 

Annt. :  A  smnll  branch  connected  with  the 
seventh  or  facial  nerve. 

Ohor'-dse,  s.  pi.     [PI.  of  Lat.  chorda  (q.v.).] 

chordae  essentiales,  s.  pi.  with  a. 
Music :  The  tonic  and  its  third  and  fifth  ; 
the  key-chord.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

chordae  tcndinese,  s.  pi.  with  a. 
Anat. :    Strong  fine    tendons    closing   the 
valves  of  the  heart. 

chordae  vocales,  s.  pi.  with  a. 
Anat. :  The  vocal  chords  (q.v.). 
chordae  Willis!!, «.  pi. 

Anat. :  Several  bands  crossing  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  brain  obliquely  at  its 
interior  angle.  (Qiuiin.) 

chor  dal,  a.  [Bug.  chord;  -al.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  chord,  esp.  to 
the  notochord. 

chor-dar  -i-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  xopiopiox  (chor- 
darion),  diiiiin.  of  X"pS>Z  (chorde)  —  a  striug.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chordariaceae  (Fucoid 
Algae),  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  the  cel- 
lular texture  of  the  filiform  fronds.  The  so- 
called  spores  attached  to  the  horizontal  fila- 
ments are  oosporanges,  and  discharge  zoospores 
when  mature.  Trichosporanges  have  not  yet 
been  observed.  ChordariaflageUiformis,  Mull., 
is  common  on  rocks  and  stones  between  tide- 
marks. 

Chor-dar-i-a'-ce'-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  chor- 
daria  (q.v.),  ana  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -acece.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Fucoid  Algae.  Olive- 
coloured  sea-weeds,  with  a  gelatinous  or  car- 
tilaginous, branching  frond,  composed  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  filaments  interlaced 
together,  the  oosporanges  and  trichosporanges 
attached  to  the  filaments  forming  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  frond. 

Chor  da  ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Let  from  chorda 
W-v).] 

Zool. :  A  primary  division,  embracing  all 
animals  that  have,  or  have  had,  a  notochord. 
Tims  it  includes  (1)  the  true  Vertebrates  ;  (2) 
the  Cephalochoniata  (Hie  lancelet) ;  and  (3) 
the  Urochorduta,  or  Tunicates. 

Chor  -date,  a.  &  s.    [CHORDATA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Chordiita  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Chor- 
data. 

Chor-dau-lb'-dl-4n,  s.  [Gr.  xop*7?  (chorde) 
=  the  chord  of  a  lyre,  and  avAwo'o;  (aulodos) 
=  singing  to  the  flute.]  A  self-acting  musical 
instrument,  invented  by  Kauffmann,  of  Dres- 
den, in  1812. 

chord'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHORD,  v.] 

chor-dee  ,  «.  [From  Lat.  chorda.}  A  painful 
contraction  of  the  frsenum. 

chord  ing,  pr.  par.  <fe  *.    [CHORD,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  setting  in  accord  ; 
the  state  of  being  accordant. 

chor-dbm'-e-ter,  *.  [Gr.  x°P&i  (chorde)  =  a 
chord,  and  nirpov  'metrm^  =  a  measure.] 

Music  :  A  gauge  for  measuring  the  thickness 
of  strings. 

9hbre  (\\  s.  [CHAR,  CHARE  (1),  «.]  A  little 
job,  a  turn  of  work. 


*  chore  (2),  *.    [CHOIR,  CHORUS.]    A  choir  or 

*  chorns.    (B.  Jonson.) 

chSr-e'-a,  s.    [Lat.  chorea  ;  Gr.  x°P«l'a  (choreia) 
=  a  dance.]    [CHORUS.] 

Med.  :  More  fully  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  St. 
Vitus'  Dance,  a  dis'order  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem usually  occurring  before  puberty,  and 
characterised  by  a  peculiar  convulsive  action 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of 
the  face  and  extremities.  [ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE.] 

*  chor-ee',  t.    [CHORECS.] 

*  cho  rc-praph  -ic,  *  cho-  re  -graph  i 
cal,  a.    [Eng.  choregrapltfy)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  choregraphy. 
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---,  *.  [Gr.  vop«ta  (choreia) 
=  a  dance,  and  ypa<p<a  (grapho)  =  to  write  or 
discourse  about.]  [CHOROORAPHY  (2),  *.]  The 
art  of  representing  dancing  by  signs,  as  sing- 
ing is  by  notes.  (Craig.) 

cho-re'-gus,  «.    [CHORAOUS.] 

t  chtf-re'-gtf,  *.  [Gr.  yppiryfa  (choregia)  =  the 
office  of  a  choregus.]  The  office  or  duties  of  a 
choragus  or  choregus  (q.v.). 

"  As  a  rich  young  man,  also,  choregy  and  trierarchy 
became  Incumbent  upon  him."—  Grate:  UitL  Greece, 
V.,  ch.  IT. 

chS-re'-Ic,  o.  [Lat.  chorea  (q.v.)  ;  -ic.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  chorea,  or  St. 
Vitus'  dance  ;  convulsive. 

"It  began  to  suffer  from  chorcic  spasms  of  the  left 
angle  of  the  mouth  and  leftarm."—  Ferrier  :  Function* 
of  the  Brain,  p.  201. 

*  chbr-e-pis'-cd-pal,    a.       [Formed   from 
chorepiscopus  (q.v.),  on  the  analogy  of  episco- 
pal, from  episcopus.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
suffragan  or  local  bishop. 

"...  the  Valentiuian  heresy,  eptsconal  and  chore- 
pitcopnl  power,  and  some  emergent  difficulties  con- 
cerning them."—  Fell  :  Life  of  Hammond,  i  1. 

•  chbr-e-pls'-co-pus,   s.      [Lat..  from  Gr. 

(chorepiskopos)  =  a  local  bishop, 
from  X">Pa  (cfcora)  =  a  place,  a  district,  and 
firlvKoiros  (episkopos)  =  a  bishop.]  [BISHOP.] 

Eccles.  :  A  local  or  suffragan  bishop,  whose 
episcopal  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  certain 
districts. 

cho  re  tis,  «.  [Gr.  XWP>JT1J«  (choretes)  = 
rustic.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Mexican  and  Texan 
Amaryllidacese.  The  perianth  has  a  long, 
slender,  nearly  straight  tube,  a  reflexed  limb 
of  long  narrow  segments,  and  a  large  rotate 
coronel  lacerated  at  the  margin,  tKe  long  fila- 
ments being  spreading-connivent.  Choretis 
glauca  is  a  beautiful  species,  with  black  -coated 
bulbs,  erect  glaucous  leaves,  and  three  or  four 
sessile  flowers.  C.  galvestonensis  is  a  smaller- 
flowered  species  from  Texas.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cho-re'-trum,  s.  [Gr.  XWP'?T>>«  (choretes)  = 
rustic.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Sandalworts.  The  flowers  have  both 
pistils  and  stamens.  The  species  are  natives 
of  New  Holland,  and  are  shrubs  resembling 
our  native  broom. 

t  cho-re'-iis,    chS-ree',  s.     [Lat  choreits, 
ckorius  ;  Gr.  xopeios  (chorcios)=  pertaining  to 
a  chorus  or  choir  ;  x°P°s  (choros)  =  a  dance,  a 
choir  ;  O.  Fr.  choree.] 
Ancient  Prosody  : 

1.  A  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long  and 
the  second  short  ;  more  generally  called   a 
trochee  (q.v.). 

2.  A  foot  of  three  short  syllables,  a  tribrach 
(q.v.). 

t  chbr'-i-amb,  chbr-I-am  -bus,  s.  [Lat. 
choriambus  ;  Gr.  x°Plo,"0°s  (choriambos),  from 
xop«io«  (choreios)  =  a  trochee,  and  Ia/i/3of 
(iambos)  =  an  iambus  (q.v.).] 

Anct.  Pros.  :  A  foot  consisting  of  four  syl- 
lables, of  which  the  first  and  fourth  are  long, 
and  the  second  and  third  short,  thus  com- 
bining the  trochee  and  the  iambus. 

"...  if  you  had  asked  him  what  'religio'  was,  he 
would  have  replied  at  once  that  it  was  a  cnoHamAia." 
—  ffannay  :  Singleton  Fvntenoy,  bk.  i.  ch.  1. 

Chbr-i-am'-biC,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  choriambirus  ; 
Gr.  x<>piof./3u«K  (choriamb  ikos)  =  pertaining  to 
a  choriambus  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  choriambus. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  choriambus. 


[Gr.  x°p"«>?  (chorikos)  =  per- 
(q.v.).]  Of  or 
for  or  sung  by 


t  chbr'-ic,  a. 

taining  to  a  choir  of  'chorus  (q 
pertaining  to  a  chorus  ;  fitted 
a  chorus. 

"  A  choric  ode."— Coleridge  in  Webtttr. 


Gr.  xopmv 
skin,  leather,  and  cij/ja  (nemo)  =  thread.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
sub-family  Centronotinae,  and  family  Zeidie. 

chbr'-i-o'n,  *.  [Gr.  x°P<-°*'  (chorion)  =  skin, 
leather ;  Lat.  cerium.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  outer  membrane  which  enve- 
lopes the  foetus  in  the  womb. 

"  They  are  seen  to  form  a  close  pall  over  the  surface 
of  the  c.h>,ri>,i." — Todd  A  Bowman:  fhysiol.  Anat., 
voL  i.,  cb,  14,  p.  HO. 

2.  Bot.  :  "The  external    membrane   of  the 
seeds  of  plants. 

chor-I-Sn'-Jc,  a.  [Eng.  chorion;  -{«.]  Per- 
taining to  the  chorion  (q.v.). 

chbr-I-pgt'-a-liim,  s.  [Gr.  x«*p<'?  (choris)  ss 
apart,  and  treroAov  (petalon)  =  a  leaf  petal.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  scandent  shrubs  or  trees 
of  the  Ardisiad  order,  distinguished  amongst 
its  allies  by  the  petals  being  four  and  free,  not 
united,  as  well  as  by  its  racemed  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white  or  yellowish,  Iwrne  in 
little  axillary  racemes  :  the  berries,  when  ripe, 
are  scarlet  in  colour.  Charipetalum  undulntum, 
a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Himalayas,  grows  to  a  height  of  60  feet. 

chS-ris'-i-a,  «.  [Named  in  honour  of  J.  L. 
Choris,  the'artist  who  accompanied  Kotzebue 
round  the  world.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  small  prickly-stemmed 
trees  of  the  Sterculiad  family,  peculiar  to 
South  America.  The  flowers  are  large,  rose- 
coloured,  1 — 3  in  number,  and  composed  of  a 
bell-shaped  3—5  lobed  calyx  ;  5  narrow  petals, 
covered  with  silky  hairs  ;  a  double  stain  inal 
tube,  the  outer  bearing  the  barren,  the  inner 
the  fertile  stamens.  The  tough  bark  of 
Chorisia  cris/rijlora  is  used  in  Brazil  for  mak- 
ing cordage  ;  and  the  white  cottony  hairs  of 
the  seeds  of  C.  spe.ciosa  are  used  by  the  Brazi- 
lians for  stuffing  pillows  and  cushions.  The 
species  are  widely  spread  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Chb'-ri-SlS,  «.     [Gr.    x^P'^'*   (chorisls)  =  a 
separating  :  x<«>p''«  (choris)  =  apart,  separately.] 
Bol.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Sometimes  the  parts  of  a  flower  are  increased  In 
number  by  the  growth  of  additional  parts,  or  by  th« 
splitting  of  organs  during  their  development  .  .  . 
This  chorisit  consists  in  the  formation  of  two  parts  out 
of  one,  the  separated  parts  being  either  placed  one  in 
front  of  the  otlier  by  transverse  chnri<ii,  or  side  by 
side  by  collateral  choriti*."— Balfour  :  So/any,  p.  196. 

cho-ris-ma,  s.  [Gr.  X^P^MOS  (chorismos)  = 
a  separation,  a  parting.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  genus  of 
plants  consisting  of  a  single  species,  Chorisma 
repr.ns,  a  little  plant  belonging  to  the  Compo- 
sites, and  a  native  of  the  sandy  sea-shore  of 
China.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  Sow-thistles. 
It  has  been  called  Chwisls  repens,  and  is  now 
transferred  to  the  genus  Ixeris  (q.v.).  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

chbr-i-spbr'-a,  s.  [Gr.  vupis  (choris)  = 
separately,  and  wirdpa  (sjiora)  =  a  seed ;  in 
allusion  to  the  seeds  being  enclosed  separately 
in  the  pods.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  annual  plants,  natives  of 
Siberia  and  the  Altai,  with  purple,  white,  or 
yellow  flowers.  1  hey  belong  to  the  Crucifera 
(Treas.  oj  Bot.) 

*  chbr'-ist,  s.    [Fr.  choriste.]    A  chorister. 

"  Behold  the  great  choral  of  the  angelical  quire."— 
Parthencia.  Sacra,  p.  ISO  (1633). 

chor'-Is-ter,  *  choir-is-ter,  *  qucr-ls- 
ter,  *  auir-is-ter,  *  queer-es-ter,  *. 

[Either  from  Fr.  chorist(e),  with  Eng.  suit',  -er, 
or  from  choir  with  suff.  -ster.] 

1.  One  who  sings  in  a  choir. 

"  Sometimes  there  are  on  the  cathedral  foundation 
minor  canons,  and  always  precentors,  lay  vicars,  and 
chn  rivers'  — A.  Fonblanque,  jun. :  Bow  toe  are  Oo- 
terned,  let  10. 

2.  The  leader  of  a  choir.    (American.) 
1 3.  A  singer  generally. 

"Of  airy  chnrltlert  a  numerous  train 
Attend  his  wondrous  progress." 

Dryden:  Tnrenodia  Auguttalll.  MS. 

chbr-is'-tes,  ».  [Gr.  x»P'<^«  (ckoristes)^ 
separating  :  x"^  (owrte)  =  apart,  sepa- 
rately.] 


S>6il,  bo^ :  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!.  chorns,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f. 
•dan,  -tian  =  anan.   -tion,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -4100,  - sion  =  zhon.     -tious.  -sious,  -clous  =  alms,     -ble ,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Bot. :  A  genus  of  much  -  branched  shrubs, 
natives  of  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  Cincho- 
na ceae  (Cinch ouads). 

t  Chbr-lS'-tIc,  a.  [Eng.  chorist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  choir ;  choral.  (Crabb.) 

Chdr-Is-ti-phyl'-lons,  a.  [From  Or.  xwp»r- 
TO«  (choristos)  =  separated  ;  and  <f>v\\ov  (phulr 
lon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.  :  Separate  leaved ;  having  separate 
leaves. 

Cho-ris -to-pod,   s.      [From    Or.  x««>P«™5« 

(choristos)  =  separated,  and  JTOVS  (pvus),  geuit. 
irooot  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 
Zool. :  A  crustacean,  with  the  feet  separated. 

"  We  recognise  three  group*  of  the  chorittopodt." — 
Dana:  Cruitacea,  pt  L,  p.  11. 

ChS-ri-sty'-lIs,  s.  [Or.  x<opk  (c7wri»)  =  apart, 
and  orvAos  (stulos)  =  a  style.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  South 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  Escalloniacese.  It 
consists  of  a  single  species,  a  shrub  with 
panicles  of  small  green  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
a  capsule  twisting  into  two  pieces  to  liberate 
the  many  seeds  it  contains.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Ch5  ri  za  -tion,  s.  [Gr.  x«pt£u  (chorizS)  = 
to  separate  :  X'-'P1'*  (charts)  =  apart,  separate.] 
Bot.  :  The  separation  of  a  layer  from  the 
inner  side  of  a  petal,  either  presenting  a  pecu- 
liar form,  or  resembling  the  part  from  which 
It  is  derived.  (Balfmir.)  Also  called  unlining 
by  Lindley  and  deditplication  by  Henfrey. 
[CHOROSIS.  ] 

Cho-n-zon'-tes,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  nom.  masc.  pi. 
of  the  pr.  par.  of  \upif<a  (cliorizo)  =  to  sepa- 
rate.] A  name  applied  to  those  critics  who 
deny  the  identity  of  the  authors  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey. 

"  The  chorimntei,  to  called  became  they  separate  the 
authorship  of  the  Iliad  from  that  of  the  Odyssey." 
—dladttane  :  Juventus  Mundi,  ch.  i. 

chork,r.i    [CHIRK.]   (Scotch.) 

Chorl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  angle  at  the 
junction  of  the  blade  of  a  penknife  with  the 
square  shank  which  forms  the  joint. 

Chbr  6  bate,  chbr  6b'-a-te§,  s.  [Gr.  \u,pa 
(chdra)  =.  a  place  ;  and  /3<iTT)«  (bates)  —  travers- 
ing, ftaivio  (bainS)  =  to  go.]  The  Greek  level. 
[LEVEL.] 

Chbr  6  graph,  s.  [Gr.  \&pa.  (chdra)  =  a 
district,  a  place,  and  ypd</ita  (grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  contrived 
by  Professor  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh,  "To 
determine  the  position  of  a  station,  having 
given  the  three  angles  made  by  it  to  three 
other  stations  in  the  same  plane  whose  posi- 
tions are  known."  (Knight.) 

•ch5r-8g'-raph-er,  «.    [Gr.  xupfypafat 

iclidrographos)  =  describing  countries  :  x<"P ' 
chdra)  =  a  country,  a  place  ;  ypdtfxa  (grapho) 
=  to  write,  to  describe,  and  Eng.  suff.  -er.] 

1.  One  who  describes  or  plans   particular 
districts  or  countries. 

"...  the  others  should  Indeed  be  termed  topo- 
graphers or  chorograpnen .  .  ."—Fielding :  Jutt^h  An- 
drew. 

2.  A  geographical  antiquarian  or  critic  who, 
In  the  comparison  of  modern  with  ancient 
geography,  investigates  the  locality  of  places 
mentioned  in  the  older  writers,  and  discusses 
the  question  of  names  for  which  the  site,  and 
Bites  for  which  the  name,  is  uncertain. 

"  Place*  unknown  tetter  Ur|»d  at  in  Cainden  and 
other  chorotraphert."—JtiUon ;  Hal.  Eny..  bk.  i  v. 

chbr-6-graph'  ic,  *  chbr  6  graph  I- 
cal.  a.  [Bug.  chorograph(y) ;  -ical.  J  Pertain- 
ing to  ch  orography  ;  descriptive  of  particular 
regions  or  countries. 

"  I  have  added  a  chorographical  description  of  thli 
terrestrial  faradlM."— Kaleigh :  Binary  of  tin  World. 

chbi-  6-grapii'  i-col-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  choro. 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  a  chorographical  manner ; 
according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of 
chorography. 

"  I  may  perhaps  be  found  fault  withal,  because  I  do 
not  chorogrnphicaUy  plnce  the  funeral  monuments  in 
this  my  book."-  Wreter :  Anc.  run.  Hon.  Oreat 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  tilandt  adjacent. 

cho  rog  raph  Jr  (l),  «.  [Fr.  chorographie ; 
Lat.  chorograjihia,  from  Gr.  \t>poypag>ia  (choro- 
graphia)  =  a  description  of  countries  or 
regions  :  \upa.  (chdra)  —  a  district,  a  region  ; 
ypo^ia  (graphia)  =  an  account,  from  ypafxu 
(graphs)  =  to  write,  to  describe.]  The  science 
or  practice  of  describing  various  countries  or 


regions,  or  of  laying  down  their  limits  and 
boundaries  on  maps.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from,  and  has  a  wider  meaning  than,  topo- 
graphy, which  deals  with  the  description  and 
history  of  single  places. 

"  I  think  there  might  be  good  use  made  of  It  for ' 
chorography."—  Wotton :  Reliq.  Wotton.,  p.  300. 

*  chS-ro'g'-raph-y  (2), «.  [Gr.  x<$p<*  (choros) 
—  a  dance  ;  ypa<pia  (graphia)  =  a  description, 
ypo.<pu>  (grapho)  =  to  write,  describe.)  A  de- 
scription of  or  treatise  on  dancing.  [CHORE- 
GRAPH  Y.] 

"A  Treatls  of  Chorography  or  the  Art  of  Dancing 
Country  Dances  after  a  new  character, .  .  ."— From  the 
French  o/  M.  FeuiUet.  .  .  .  By  John  Euex  (1710). 

chbr  -oid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  x°po««'ST)«  [xCmv]  (cho- 
roeidSs  [chiton])  =  the  grape-coloured  coating 
of  the  eye  :  \6piov  (chorion)  =  skin,  leather, 
and  elSvs  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  .Is  adjective : 

Anat. :  Resembling  the  chorion  ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  several  membranes,  especially  to 
the  plexus  and  web  of  the  pia  mater,  and  to 
the  inner  tunic  of  the  eye. 

"The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye."— Todd  i  Bowman: 
Physiot.  Anat.,  vol.  L,  ch.  11.,  p.  80. 

"The  chorotd  arteries  which  supply  the  choroid 
plexus."— Ibid.,  ch.  x.,  p.  293. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  The  vascular,  as  opposed  to  the 
specially  nervous,  portion  of  the  retina. 

"  The  optic  nerve  penetrates  the  sclerotic.  .  .  .  The 
~*    chornid  is  thick,  and  coloured  by  a  deep-brown  pig- 
ment"—Owen  :  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate*. 

choroid  coat,    . 

Anat. :  A  vascular  membrane,  black  on  the 
inner  side,  lining  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the 
eyeball. 

choroid  membrane,  *. 

Anat.  :  A  thin  membrane  which  extends 
from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  near 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  sclerotica,  where 
thickening,  it  becomes  the  ciliary  body,  and 
is  continued  into  the  iris. 

choroid  plexus, ». 

Anat. :  A  congeries  of  blood-vessels  upon 
the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  (Often  in 
the  plural  plexuses.) 

"  In  the  lateral  and  fourth  ventricles  it  [the  spinal 
membrane]  forms  projecting  processes  or  folds,  some- 
what fringed,  highly  vascular,  and  invested  by  epithe- 
lium derived  from  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
ventricles.  These  processes  are  called  the  choroid 
plfXutet."—Todd  i  Bowman:  PhyiioL  Anat.,  vol.  L, 
ch.  x.,  p.  254. 

chbr  oi  dal,  a.  [Eng.  choroid;  -all  The 
same  as  CHOROID,  a.  (q.v.). 

choroidal  fold,  s. 

A  not. :  A  fold  appearing  to  enclose  the  lens 
of  the  eye,  but  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  or 
depression  below.  (Qvain.) 

choroidal  fissure,  s. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  choroidal  fold  (q.v.) 
(Quain.) 

chbr    oi  -di'-tis,  *.     [From   Gr.    vopoetSri? 

(choroeides),  for  x°PloetS>)«  (chorioeidis) 
[CHOROID],  and  suff.  ins  (it is),  denoting  inflam- 
mation.] 

Mul. :  Inflammation  of  one  of  the  investing 
tissues  of  the  eyeball,  called  the  choroid. 
This  highly  vascular  and  pigmentary  mem- 
brane is  seldom  the  seat  of  inflammation,  but 
when  it  does  occur  it  is  characterised  by  pain 
in  and  around  the  eye,  intolerance  of  light, 
tearfulness,  displacement  of  the  pupil,  and,  as 
the  disease  proceeds,  the  cornea  and  the  whole 
eyeball  swell  and  protrude.  Hectic  and 
emaciation  are  the  common  accompaniments 
of  the  latter  condition,  and  the  digestion 
throughout  is  very  much  impaired.  Chronic 
choroiditis  is  marked  by  a  very  peculiar  altera- 
tion and  variation  which  takes  plnoi  in  the 
colour  of  the  eye,  and  which  has  been  cuilled 
by  Desmarres  choroide  tigree. 

cho  ro  log  }  cal,  a.  [Eng.  chorolog(y); 
-ical.)  Ofor  pertaining  to  chorology. 

"  Chorolooical  difficulties.''— Lingard:  Hut  Anglo- 
Sax.  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 

Cho  rbl  6  gist,  5.  [Eng.  chorolotj(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  chorology  ;  a  student  of  fuunal 
and  floral  areas. 

ChS-rSl'-i-gy,  t.  [Gr.  x«P>?  (ehSri)  =  a  dis- 
trict,  county ;  Adyo«  (logos)  =  a  discourse, 
\tyia  (lego)  =  to  tell,  to  describe.] 

1.  The  science  or  act  of  describing  localities; 
chorography. 


2.  The  geographical  and  topographical  dis- 
tribution of  animal  and  vegetable  species. 

"  The  answer  .  .  .  would  represent  1U  distribution 
or  chorology."— Huxley  :  Craxjlth,  p.  *«. 

chbr  o-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  x°P°?  (<'horos)  =  a 
dance,  and  /j-avia  (mania)  =  madness.]  The 
dancing  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

t  Chor-din'-St-ry,  ».  [From  Gr.  x«ipa  (chdra) 
=  a  place  ...  a  country  ;  o  connective,  and 
fLfTpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  The  art  of  sur- 
veying a  country.  (Nuttall.) 

Chb'r-ds'-fe,  s.  [From  Gr.  xwp'£<->  (chdrizo)  = 
to  separate.] 

Bot. :  Deduplication,  the  division  of  an  organ 
into  a  pair  or  cluster.  It  may  be  produced 
in  two  ways,  the  first,  called  collateral  cho- 
rosis,  takes  place  when  an  organ  is  replaced  by 
two  or  more  situated  on  the  same  plane,  and  in 
which  case  the  organs  stand  side  by  side  as  in 
tetradynamous  stamens  ;  and  vertical  chorosis, 
when  the  organs  produced  stand  one  before 
the  other,  as  in  the  "  crown,"  or  two-lobed 
appendage,  inside  the  blade  of  the  petals  of 
Silene.  (R.  Brown,  1874.)  [CHORIZATION.] 

Chor-i-ze'-ma,  s.  [Gr.Yopo«(c7ioros)=adance, 
and  {fifi.a.(zema)=a.  drink;  said  to  have  been 
so  named  by  its  discoverer,  M.  Labillardiere, 
in  allusion  to  the  joyful  feelings  of  the  party 
which  he  accompanied  in  the  exploration  of 
Western  Australia,  on  meeting  with  a  siif  ,jly 
of  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  lie  discovered 
the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  pretty  bushes,  natives  of 
Western  Australia,  belonging  to  the  pea- 
flowered  Leguminosae.  The  plants  are  olten 
to  be  met  with  in  greenhouses,  more  than  a 
dozen  species  being  in  cultivation,  of  which 
the  most  beautiful  are  Chorozema  HencUm/inni, 
with  long  terminal  leafy  racemes  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour;  C.  kpectabile,  a  twiner  of  gieat 
beauty,  producing  long  drooping  racemes  of 
orange-coloured  flowers,  which  appear  in  the 
winter  months ;  C.  cordatum,  a  plant  very 
common  in  gardens :  the  flowers,  in  loose 
racemes,  are  red,  the  standard  spotted  with 
yellow  at  the  base  ;  and  C.  Dicksoni,  a  hand- 
some plant  with  larger  flowers  than  the  others  : 
there  are  upwards  of  twenty  species  kt:own. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

"chorp,  v.i.    [CHIRP.]    (Scotch.) 

chbr '-us,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  xoP&  (choros) » 
a  dance  in  a  circle,  accompanied  with  song ;  a 
chorus.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  Grecian  tragedy  wan  at  first  nothing  lint  • 
chorus  of  singers;  afterwards  one  actor  was  Intro- 
duced. "—  Dryden. 

(2)  A  number  of  persons  singing  in  concert. 


(3)  A  concerted  piece  of  music,  sung  i-y  a 
number  of  singers  together. 

(4)  The  verses  of  a  song,  &c.,  in  which  an 
audience  or  company  joins  the  singer. 

"  Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
Witli  measured  sweepthe  burthen  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  tree*. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  11.  U. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  unanimous  and  loudly-expressed  decla- 
ration of  opinions  or  sentiments. 

*  C2)  An   interpreter  of  events  ;   one   who 
explains. 
"  Ophe.  You  are  a  pood  Chorus,  my  Lord. 

Hum.  I  cuuld  interpret  between  you  and  your  lov«: 
If  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Shak  tp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gr.  Drama:  The  chorus  was  probably 
originally  a  company  of  dancers  in  a  ring.  In 
later  times  a  choric  performance  implied  the 
singing  or  musical  recitation  of  a  poetical 
composition,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
dancing  and  gesticulation.  As  choral  per- 
formances were  especially  cultivated  in  all  the 
Dorian  states,  and  particularly  in  Sparta,  the 
Dorian  dialect  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ap- 
propiate  dialect  for  such  compositions.  Arion, 
a  contemporary  of  Periander,  first  gave  the 
chorus  a  regular  choral  form.  It  consisted 
of  about  lifiy  men  or  youths,  who  danced 
round  the  altar  of  Dionysus.  From  these 
cyclic  choruses  was  developed  the  Attic 


ffcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey = a.     qu  =  kw. 
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tragedy.  [TRAGEDY.]  The  exact  number  of 
the  chorus  in  the  times  of  the  earlier  tragic 
poets  is  uncertain ;  from  Sophocles  onwards 
the  regular  number  was  fifteen.  It  was  ar- 
ranged in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  entered 
the  theatre  by  a  passage  to  the  right  of  the 
spectators  in  three  lines.  To  guide  them  in 
their  evolutions  lines  were  marked  upon  the 
boards  of  the  orchestra.  The  functions  of  the 
chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedy  were  very  im- 
portant It  acted  the  part  (1)  of  a  dispas- 
sionate and  right-minded  spectator,  inculcat- 
ing the  lessons  of  morality  and  resignation  to 
the  will  of  heaven,  as  taught  in  the  piece  being 
acted ;  and  (2)  of  a  guide  to  explain  events 
supposed  to  happen  in  the  intervals  between 
the  acts  and  scenes.  In  comedy  the  number 
of  the  chorus  was  twenty-four,  consisting  half 
of  males  and  half  of  females. 

2.  Music:  (1),  (2),  &  (3).  The  same  as  I.  1, 
(2),  (3),  &  (4). 

(4)  The  name  given  to  the  mixture  and  com- 
pound stops  in  an  organ.  (Stuinner  £  Barrett.) 

*  3.  Astron. :  An  attendant  or  encircling 
group  of  planets. 

"  Every  fixed  star  ia  incircled  with  a  chorut  of 
planets."— Kay :  Creation,  p.  13. 

t  chb'r  -iis,  v.t.  [CHORUS,  s.]  To  join  in,  as 
in  a  chorus  ;  to  utter  in  concert. 

"To  this  lamentation,  which  one  or  two  of  the  as- 
sistants chorused  with  a  deep  groan,  our  hero  thougi.t 
it  unnecessary  to  make  any  reply."— Scott :  Waverley, 
eh.  xxxvi. 

9hose,  s.  [ItaL  &  Sp.  cosa ;  Port,  ccmsa  =  a 
thing,  suit,  or  cause,  from  Lat.  causa.] 

Law :  A  thing,  a  chattel,  a  piece  of  property ; 
the  subject-matter  of  an  action. 

"Chose  is  used  in  divers  senses,  of  which  the  four 
following,  are  the  most  important:  (1)  Chote  local,  a 
thing  annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill.  4c.  (2)  Chase 
transitory,  that  which  is  moveable,  and  may  be  taken 
away,  or  carried  from  place  to  place.  (3)  Chose  in 
action,  otherwise  called  chote  in  suspense,  a  thing  of 
which  a  man  has  not  the  possession  or  actual  enjoy- 
ment, but  has  a  right  to  demand  it  by  action  or  other 
proceeding.  ...  (4)  Cho»ct  in  possession,  where  a  person 
has  not  only  the  right  to  enjoy,  but  also  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  a  thing."—  Wartan :  Law  Lexicon. 

Chose,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  (as  pa.  par.  now 
obsolete,  its  place  being  taken  by  chosen  (q.v.)). 
[CHOOSE.] 

"  Our  sovereign  here  above  the  rest  might  stand, 
And  here  be  chute  again  to  role  the  land." 

Dryden. 

C,hos/-en,  *  9hose,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHOOSE.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adj. :  Selected,  picked  out.     Used — 

1.  Generally : 

"  With  some  few  hands  of  chnun  soldiers." 

Skakesp. :  S  Hen.  YL,  ilL  8. 

2.  Specially :  [CHOOSE,  II.  1,  2.] 

"  But  ye  are  a  chasm  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people   .    .    ."—1  Pet.  ii.  8. 

•  9hos'-ling,   s.     [Mid.    Eng.    chos  =  choose, 
and  dim.  sutf.-Un<?.]    One  chosen,  or  elect 

"  Oueu  he  to  pin  him  selfen  did 
For  his  chatting  ft  on  rod -t  re." 

Curtor  Xundi,  1608. 

*  Chess,  s.    [CHOICE.]    (Scotch.)    (Barbour.) 

Chou'-an,  s.  &  a.  [Either  from  the  prime 
mover,  a  smith  nicknamed  Cliouan,  or  from 
Fr.  chouan,  chouant,  a  contraction  of  chat- 
Kuant  =  a  screech-owl,  because,  at  first,  the 
body  consisted  of  robbers,  smugglers,  and 
outlaws,  or  because  they  acted  chiefly  at 
night  (Mahn.)] 

A.  As  sitbst.  :  One  of  a  band  of  royalist  in- 
surgents, who  operated  near  the  river  Loire, 
during  the  French  revolution. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  body  of  men 
described  in  A. 

Chough  (pron.  chuff),  *choghe,*choughe, 
*l£OWe,  s.  [A.S.  ceo;  Du.  kaauw  =  a 
chough  ;  Dan.  kaa  =  a  jackdaw  ;  Sw.  kaja. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  cawing  of  the 
bird.  (Skeat.)] 

Ornith. :  A  bird,  Fregilusgraculvs,  belonging 
to  the  FregpiliiiiE,  the  second  sub-family  of  the 
Crows.  It  is  generally  called  the  Cornish 
Chough.  The  bill  is  long  and  gently  curved, 
and  the  nostrils  are  low  down  in  the  upper 
mandible,  and  hidden  by  a  dense  tuft  of 
bristles.  The  colour  is  black.  It  is  found  in 
Cornwall  and  the  West  of  England,  but  more 

S'entifully  in  the  rocky  parts  of  Wales,  the 
ebrides,  4c. 

"  The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow.* 
Pope:  Homer' t  Olystey,  bk.  v.,  1.  86. 


*§houl,   'choule,  "fhowle,    'jhow,  ». 

[CiiuL,  JOWL.] 

1,  The  jaw. 

"In  pair  auld  Scotland's  Parliament  they  a' sate 
thegither,  cheek  by  cJtoui,  .  .  ."—Scott :  Bob  Ron,  ch. 
liv. 

2.  The  crop  of  a  bird. 

"The  choule  or  crop  adhering  unto  the  lower  side  of 
the  bill,  and  so  descending  by  the  throat,  is  a  Iwg  or 
sacheL" — Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroari. 

C,h6uT-tr^,  s.  [Hindustani.]  A  Hindoo  cara- 
vanserai or  inn,  a  covered  public  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

t  ghoTise,"  9 hi-auze,  v .  t.  [Turk,  chaus  (Hack- 
luyt),  chiaits,  (Afossuijer)  =  au  interpreter.  In 
1609  a  chaus,  or  interpreter,  attached  to  the 
Turkish  embassy  in  London.perpetrated  a  fraud 
to  the  extent  of  £4,000,  then  deemed  a  great 
sum,  on  the  Turkish  and  Persian  merchants  in 
the  English  metropolis.  The  public  were  so  im- 
pressed by  the  circumstance  that  they  began 
to  use  the  expression  to  chiaous,  to  chause,  or 
to  chouse  for  cheating,  as  the  chaus,  or  inter- 
preter, had  done.  (Ben  Jonsnn:  The  Al- 
chemist (ed.  Gifford),  i.  1.).  The  verb  is  now 
nearly  obsolete,  except  among  schoolboys. 
(Trench:  English  Past  ami  Present,  pp.  62,63.)J 
To  trick,  to  swindle,  to  cheat. 

"...  our  barber  on  the  place  is  chinut'd,  a  very 
pigeon,  a  younger  brother."— Oayton :  A'otet  on  Don 
Quixote,  iv.  18. 

"  From  London  they  came,  silly  people  to  choute." 

S-Hft. 

IT  With  of  before  the  name  of  the  thing  of 
which  one  is  defrauded. 

"  When  geese  and  pullen  are  seduc'd. 
And  sows  of  sucking  pigs  are  cho  -id." 

Hudibrat. 

chouse,  *$hi-aus,  s.    [CHOUSE,  v.] 

*  1.  A  Turkish  messenger. 

"...  all  at  once  a  period  was  put  to  his  ambitious 
projects  by  one  of  the  Chiattses,  or  messengers  of  tue 
palace,  who  snatching  up  a  carbine,  shot  him  dead."— 
Gent.  Mag.,  1755,  p.  87. 

2.  A  swindler. 

"  What  do  yon  think  of  me, 
That  I  am  a  chiaut  t 

Fact.  What's  that? 

Dap.    The  Turk  was  here 
As  one  should  say,  Doe  you  think  I  am  a  Turk  f— 

Face.    Come,  noble  Doctor,  pray  thee  let's  prevail— 
You  deal  now  with  a  noble  gentleman, 
One  that  will  thank  you  richly,  and  he  is  no  clthiits." 
Ben  J onion  :  Alchemitt,  i.  L 

1 3.  A  trick,  a  swindle,  a  fraud. 

*  4.  A  silly  gull ;  one  easily  cheated. 

"  A  sottish  chfntte, 

Who,  Trhen  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  house. 
Applies  himself  to  cunning  men." 

Budibrat,  pt  ii.,  c.  8. 

t  chc^ised,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHOUSE,  v.] 
choils  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CHOUSE,  ».] 

^hous-kle,  s.  [Probably  from  chouse,  v.] 
A  knave.  (Jamieson.) 

<fhout,  s.  [Mahratta  chawatha  =  fourth.]  A 
fourth  part  of  the  clear  revenue. 

H  The  Mahratta  chout:  The  fourth  part  of 
the  revenue.  This  was  exacted  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  from  all  the  Indian  districts  which  they 
conquered. 

"...  agreed  to  purchase  deliverance  from  their  in- 
cursions [those  of  the  Mahrattas]  by  the  payment  of 
even  the  chout,  or  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Deccanee  province  .  .  .'—Mill:  Site.  Brit.  India, 
ii.  440. 

*  9h6w,  v.t.    [CHEW.]    To  chew.    (Scotch.) 

"  On  thee  aft  Scotland  rhmct  her  cood 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food  !  ' 

Burnt :  scotch  Drink. 

*  9how  (1),  s.    fCHEW,  «.]    A  mouthful,  es- 
pecially of  tobacco. 

"He  took  aff  his  bannet  and  spat  in  his  chma, 
He  dightit  his  gab  and  he  pried  her  mow." 

Ballad,  Jtuirland  Willie. 

choir-  (2),  «.  [Probably  Dan.  kolle  =  a  bat  or 
club.] 

1.  A  wooden  ball  used  in  •  game  played 
with  clubs.    (Scotch.) 

2.  The  game  itself. 

9hOW  (3),  «.     [CHOUL.J 

9how-9h6w,  o.  &  s.    [Chinese.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Consisting   of  a   mixture  of 
several  kinds  of  ingredients  ;  mixed. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  kind  of  mixed  pickles. 
(Webster.) 

Chow-chow-chop,  s.  The  last,  lighter 
containing  sundry  small  packages  sent  otf  to 
fill  up  a  ship.  (Williams  in  Webster.) 


$hdw'-der,  «.    [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Fr. 
chaudiere  =  a  cauldron.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language. 

1.  A  kind  of  stew  made  of  fish,  por'j,  bi&- 
cults,  &c. 

2.  A  seller  of  fish.    (Provincial.) 

3.  The  same  as  Chowder-beer  (q.v.). 

"My  head  sint-i  and  simmers  like  a  p.  t  of  chowder.' 
—Smollett:  L.  tireana,  ch.  xvii.  (Davits  ) 

II  Med.  :  An  antiscorbutic  used  in  the 
Newfoundland  station.  (Crabb.) 

chowder-beer,  *.  A  kind  of  beer  made 
from  spruce  boi'.ed  in  water,  with  which  mo- 
lasses is  mixed. 

Chow'-der,  v.  t.  [CHOWDER,  s.]  To  make  into 
a  chowder. 

9ho*wl,  s.    [CHAVEL,  CHOL,  CHOUL.] 

9!!  owl,  chool,  v.i.  [From  chowl,  s.  (q.v.).] 
To  distort  the  mouth.  (Scotch.) 

9howp,  v.i.    [CHOP,  «.]    (Scotch.) 

*9howre,  v.i.  [Etymology  unknown.]  To 
Miow  signs  of  crossness  of  temper  ;  to  be 
peevish. 

Ch&w'-ry,  s.  [Hindust,  Mahratta,  Ac.  cbuwari 
=  a  fly-flap.]  A  brush  or  instrument  used  in 
the  East  Indies  to  keep  off  flies. 

t  9hows,  s.  pi.  [From  Fr.  ehou  =  coal  (T)] 
A  smaller  kind  of  coal  much  used  in  forges. 
(Scotch.)  (Stat.  Ace.) 

*9how'-ter,v.t.  [Comp.  chowre.]  To  grumble 
or  mutter  like  a  froward  child. 

9'how-t'e,  9hiit'-t*e,  i.t.  [Afreq.  formation 
from  ch  jw  (q.v.).]  To  chew  feebly. 

Choy,  s.    [CHAV  (1),  &] 


chre-ma-tls'-tic,    a.     [Gr.   xp 

(chremaiistikos),  from  xP1)«aTa  (chreniata)  = 
money-]  Pertaining  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth. 

"  I  am  not  the  least  versed  in  the  chrematittic  art." 

—  Fielding:  Amelia,  bk  ix.,  ch.  v. 

*  chre-ma-tis-tics,  s.     [Gr.    xp^»1'IlTt<rr"tn 

[rexKi)]  (chretnatiitike  [techne])  —  [tlie  art]  of 
money-m.iking,  traflic  ;  xpi)/uaTt^w  (chrenmtizif) 
=.  to  traffic,  xP*IP-aTa-  (chremata)  —  money.] 
The  science  of  wealth,  now  superseded  by  the 
term  Political  Economy. 

chre-o-tech  -nics,  *.     [Gr.  xp«'<>«  (chreios) 

—  useful,  needful  ;  Te'x«rj  (techne)  =  an  art,  a 
science.]  The  science  of  the  useful  arts,  such 
as  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures. 

Chres-t6-math'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chrestonath(y)  ; 
-ic.]  Leai-ning  or  teaching  good  and  useful 
things. 

"  Part  of  the  course  of  studies  in  his  c*r«c.».i'itMc 
school."—  Southey  :  Doctor,  ch.  ecxiviii 

chres-tom  -a-thy,  s.  [Or.  xw<rro>ia6fi* 
(chrestomatkela)  =  the  learning  of  things  useful 
or  good  :  xP'i<rTO*  (chrKStos)  =  good  ;  naPtia. 
(matheia)  =  learning,  jiai^awo  (manthand)  = 
to  learn.]  A  selection  of  passages  with  notes, 
&c.,  to  be  used  in  acquiring  a  language  ;  as  a 
Hebrew  chrestomathy.  (Webster.) 

chret'-i-en,  s.  [Fr.]  A  variety  of  pear  ;  the 
bon  cltretieii.  (Kuttal.) 

t  Chri'-SlS,  s.     [Gr.  xp«o-os  (chrusos)  =  gold.] 

Eittom.  :  The  "  golden  wasp,"  a  genus  of 
Hyniuiioi'terous  insects.  [CHKYSIS.] 

chr:sm,  chrisme,  '  crysmc,  'crlsme, 
*  krysome,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cresme,  chresme  ;  Lat. 
cfirignia  ;  Gr.  xP'°~'la  (chrisma)  =  oil,  oint- 
ment, from  xp«»  (chrio)  —  to  anoint.]  [CHBI- 
SOM,  CREME.J 
Ecclesiastical  : 

1.  The  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and 
used  (in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Chu.clies)  in 
the  administration  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  extreme  unction. 

"Crj/tonte   for   a   yong   chylde,    cretmaia.~—Pal+ 
ffrnve. 
"  Be  corownde  kynge,  with  hytome  enoynthede  ' 

—  \l;rteArOture  S.4S5. 

*  2.  The  same  as  CHRTSOM,  1  (1). 

3.  The  sacrament  or  rite  of  coufirmation 
(from  the  chrism  formerly  used). 

"Their  baptism  .  .  .  was  as  frustrate  a*  their 
chrism."—  Hooker:  Ecclet.  Polity,  V.  6*. 

4.  The  act  of  anointing. 


boil,  boy;  poftt,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -si on  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -tie,  &c.  -  bel,  tel. 
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chrism— Christ 


t  chrism,  v.t.  [CHRISM,  ».)  To  anoint  with, 
or  as  with  chrism. 

*  Chris' -mal,  a.  &  t.    [Low  Lat.  chrismalis, 
from  chri/sma.] 

A.  A»  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  chrism  ;  consecrated. 

"  Having  thus  conjured  and  prayed.  h«  falls  upon 
ringing  the  praisei  of  this  chrumal  oiL"—Bretint  : 
laul  and  Sam.  at  Kndir,  p.  318. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Ecclesiastical : 

L  A  vessel  for  holding  chrism. 

2.  A  vessel  for  the  reservation  of  the  Sacra- 
ment ;  a  kind  of  tabernacle. 

3.  A  cloth  used  for  covering  relics. 

4.  A  chrism  cloth.     [CHRISOM,  1  (1).] 

•  Chris-ma -tion,  s.    [Low  Lat  chrismatio, 
from  chrisnia.]    The  act  or  practice  of  apply- 
ing the  chrism. 

"  The  case  Is  evident  that  chrismation,  or  cross- 
•Igniug  with  ointment,  was  used  in  baptism ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  cltHsmrUum  was  it  which  8.  Grefrory 
penuitted  to  the  presbyter*." — Jeremy  Taylor:  £jrit- 
copacy  Averted,  p.  197. 

Chris  ma-tite,  chrls'-ma-tine,  s.  [Gr. 
\plirna.  (clirisma)  —  ointment ;  and  suff.  -ite 
or  -ine  (Jf  in.)  (q.  v.).] 

M in. :  A  mineral  of  a  butter-like  or  semi- 
fluid consistency,  occurring  at  Wettin,  in 
Saxony.  It  becomes  soft  at  55°-600  C.  Colour 
greenish  to  wax-yellow  ;  slightly  translucent. 
It  melts  at  a  very  low  temperature  to  an  oil, 
which  is  dark-red  by  transmitted  light,  and 
apple-green  by  reflected.  It  burns  with  a 
flame,  without  smell.  Sp.  gr.,  below  1. 
Comp.:  Carbon,  78'512 ;  hydrogen,  19-191; 
oxygen,  2  "297.  (Dana.) 

chi  is'-ma-tor-y;  *crys-ma-tor-y,  *cris- 
ma-tor-ie,  ».  [Low  Lat.  chrismatorium, 
from  chrisma.] 

L  A  vessel  in  which  the  chrism  was  kept. 

"A  crysmatory;  cry  male  (crematorium  A.)"— 
Cathal.  Anglican  (ed.  Herrtage). 

"The  word  is  sometimes  translated  lentlcula,  a 
chHsmatnry,  or  cruet,  or  vessel  to  c.mtain  oil ;  some- 
times orliis,  a  spherical  body  encompassing  others." — 
Smith:  Old  Age,  p.  215. 

2.  A  recess  near  the  spot  where  the  font 
Originally  stood,  to  contain  the  chrism. 

t  Chris  o-chlo'-ris,  ».    [CHRYSOCHLORIS.] 

•  Chris'-  6m,  *  crysome,  *  crysme,  *. 
[CHRISM,  CRKME.] 

1.  Ecdes.  : 

(1)  Originally:    A    white    cloth,    anointed 
with  chrism,  which   in   the  ancient  Church 
was  put  upon  children  by  the  priest  at  the 
time  of   their  baptism.     It   was    afterwards 
carefully  preserved  as  a  memorial  and  emblem 
of  innocence. 

(2)  After :  The  white  dress  put  upon  a  child 
newly  christened,  with   which    it  was   also 
shrouded  if  it  died  within  a  month  after  its 
baptism. 

2.  A  child  which  died  within  the  month, 
also  called  a  chrism-child. 

"When  the  convulsions  were  but  few,  the  number 
of  chritomt  and  infants  was  greater."— (Jraunt :  li'dlt 
tf  MartiUiti/. 

*  chrlsom  -  child,  *  crysmechild, 
Chrism  child,  .«.  [CHRISOM,  i'.j 

"Ther  the  crytm'child  for  sunnes  sore  schal  drede." 
— Old  Eng.  Uitceli.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  90. 

Christ,  *.  [Lat.  Christvi ;  Or.  X/HOT&  (christos) 
=  anointed,  and  XP«"  (chrio)  =  to  anoint.] 

THE  ANOINTKD  ONE  :  The  appellation  given 
to  Our  Lord  as  His  official  title,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  Messiah  (q.v.). 

"  And  he  salth  unto  them.  But  whom  say  ye  that  I 
amT  And  I'cter  answercth  and  saith  unto  him,  Tliou 
art  U<e  ChrM."—1tark  viiL  ti. 

1  Used  in  the  plural  to  signify  persons  who 
would  pretend  to  be  the  true  Christ. 

«  For  false  Chriiti  and  false  prophets  shall  rise,. . ." 
—Murk  ziiL  22. 

H  The  two  names,  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  ana- 
logous to  a  modem  Christian  name  and  sur- 
name ;  in  reality  the  great  Being  so  designated 
had  but  one  personal  appellation— Jesus  : 
Christ  being  superadded  at  a  later  period  to 
designate  his  office,  function,  or  mission.  Jesus, 
Gr.  IrjcroOs  (Hsuim),  U  the  equivalent  of  the 
Heb.  y^ttJVT  or  »Ci!T  (Yehoshua),  i.e.,  Joshua, 
meaning  Jehovah  -  Saviour,  Deliverer,  or 
Helper.  [JESUS.]  It  was  borne  by  the  military 
leader  in  the  wars  of  Canaan  (Joshua  i.— xxiv., 
actually  called  Jesus  in  the  authorised  version 


of  Acts  vii.  45,  and  Heb.  iv.  8),  by  Jesus  sur- 
named  Justus,  a  fellow-labourer  with  Paul 
(Col.  iv.  11),  and  by  about  a  dozen  of  other 
persons  figuring  in  the  pages  of  Josephus  ;  in 
fact  the  name  seems  to  have  been  not  un- 
common among  the  Jews.  But  we  learn  from 
St.  Matthew  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
appellation  was  given  previous  to  birth  by 
Divine  authority.  "...  tlum  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins."  The  year  [CHRISTIAN  ERA],  the 
month,  and  the  day  [CHRISTMAS],  when  the 
child  Jesus  was  born  are  matters  of  more  or 
less  uncertainty,  not  having  been  recorded 
with  precision  at  the  time.  The  salient  fea- 
tures, however,  of  the  life  thus  begun  were 
narrated  by  four  evangelists  [EVANGELISTS], 
who~are  believed  by  the  immense  majority  of 
Christians  to  have  written  with  infallible 
accuracy  and  trustworthiness  under  the  guid- 
ance or  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
[INSPIRATION.] 

The  circumstances  heralding  or  attendant 
upon  the  birth  of  John,  afterwards  the  Ba]  'list, 
and  the  miraculous  conception  and  nativity  of 
Jesus,  the  last-named  event  at  Bethlehem,  are 
told  at  length  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  i.  ii.) ;  while 
St.  Matthew  relates  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the 
slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and  the 
flight  of  the  holy  family  to  Egypt  (Mat.  ii.). 

These  occurrences  took  place  while  Augustus, 
the  lirst  Koman  Emperor,  was  upon  the  throne 
(Luke  ii.  1).  Thirty  years  later,  under  the 
reign  of  Tiberins,  John,  now  grown  to  full  man- 
hood, appeared  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  as 
an  ascetic  and  preacher  of-  repentance,  the 
necessity  of  which  he  urged  on  the  ground 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand. 
Those  who  confessed  their  sins  he  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan,  and  thus  a  new  religious 
community  arose,  separated  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  ordinary  professors  of  Judaism  (Mat. 
iii.  1 — 10,  Luke  iii.  1 — 14).  Some  suspected 
that  he  might  be  the  "  Christ "  or  "  Mc-ssiah  " 
of  ancient  prophecy,  but  he  disclaimed  the 
honour,  indicating  that  he  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  another  who  should  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  nnd  with  fire,  that  is  as  with 
fire.  (Mat.  iii.  11,  12  ;  Luke  iii.  16 ;  John  i. 
20—23.) 

Meanwhile  Jesus,  now  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  had  come  forth  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  resided  at  Nazareth. 
(Luke  ii.  51,  iii.  23.)  Having  sought  and  ob- 
tained baptism  from  John,  with  Divine  recog- 
nition as  the  Son  of  God,  and  having  over- 
come temptation  in  the  wilderness,  He  with- 
out further  delay  addressed  Himself  to  His 
life-work  in  the  world.  (Matt.  iii.  13—17,  iv. 
1—11  ;  Luke  iii.  21, 22,  iv.  1—14.)  He  claimed 
to  be  the  Messiah  spoken  of  by  holy  men  of 
old  (Dan.  ix.  25,  26,  &e.),  nay  more,  to  be,  in 
one  sense,  the  subordinate  (John  x.  29),  and  in 
another  the  equal  of  His  Heavenly  Father 
(v.  30).  His  ministry,  whilst  not  ignoring 
repentance  (Luke  xiii.  3—5),  was  one  chiefly 
of  faith  (John  iii.  14 — 19)  and  love  (John 
xiii.  34  ;  Matt.  v.  43  —  46).  Twelve  apostles 
(Matt.  x.  1—6),  and  afterwards  seventy  other 
disciples,  were  chosen  to  aid  him  in  his 
ministry  (Luke  x.  1,  &c.),  the  former  baptiz- 
ing converts  as  they  arcs?  (John  iv.  2).  John 
the  Baptist  saw  his  own  reputation  pr.le 
away  under  the  greater  glory  of  his  Divine 
successor,  but  never  allowed  this  to  evoke 
jealousy  within  his  breast  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Luke 
iii.  15 ;  John  i.  15,  27,  29,  iii.  28—31),  and 
when  his  faithfulness  in  reproving  sin,  even 
in  high  places,  led  to  his  suffering  a  martyr's 
death  (Matt.  xiv.  3-12),  his  baptized  followers, 
either  at  once  or  gradually,  transferred  ilium- 
selves  to  Jesus  (John  1.  35—37 ;  Acts  xix. 
1-5). 

The  latter  holy  teacher  thus  left  alone, 
continued  His  ministry,  it  is  believed,  for 
about  three  years  in  all,  chiefly  at  Capernaum 
and  other  places  near  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
(Matt.  iv.  13  ;  Luke  vii.  1),  as  well  as  in  oilier 
places  of  that  province  (Luke  vii.  11,  &c.  ; 
Matt  xvi.  13),  in  Perea  beyond  Jordan  (Matt. 
xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  37),  in  Samaria 
(John  iv.  1 — 42),  beyond  the  Holy  Land  in 
Phenicia  (Mark  vii.  24),  and,  chiefly  on  occa- 
sions of  the  great  festivals,  at  Jerusalem, 
which  necessitated  His  visiting  other  parts  of 
Judea  (Matt.  xx.  29  ;  John  ii.  23,  vii.  1,  2,  10). 
He  supported  His  claims  to  be  the  Messiah  by 
miracles  of  knowledge,  i.e.,  prophecies  (Matt. 
xx.  19,  &c.  ;  Luke  xix.  41—44)  and  miracles  of 
power,  such  as  healing  the  sick  (Matt.  ix.  35, 
&c.),  nay,  even  raising  ths  dead  (Mark  v.  22— 
43  ;  Luke  viii.  41—56  ;  John  xi.  1—44). 


The  chief  priests  and  other  dignitaries  who 
held  sway  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  were 
stirred  up  nearly  to  madness  by  jealousy  of 
His  success,  and  eagerly  accepted  the  offer  of 
an  unworthy  apostle,  Judas  Iscariot  (i.e., 
apparently  of  Kerioth  in  Judea)  to  betray  his 
Lord.  A  manufactured  charge  of  blas- 
phemy led  to  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  by 
His  deadly  foe,  the  high  priest,  but  as  the 
power  of  life  and  death  now  rested  not  with 
the  Jewish  authorities,  but  with  the  Roman 
governor,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  charge  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  imperial  government  was  manu- 
factured, as  it  was  felt  that  the  heathen  Roman 
would  not  attach  any  weight  to  the  alleged 
blasphemy.  The  procurator  had  discernment 
to  see  clearly  that  what  he  was  required  to  do 
was  to  sanction  a  judicial  murder,  and  for 
some  time  refused  to  become  partner  in  the 
Jewish  ruler's  guilt.  But  as  the  cry,  "  Crucify 
him,"  "  crucify  him,"  continued  to  rise  fioin 
the  multitude,  he  resolved  to  avoid  unpopu- 
larity at  the  expense  of  moral  principle,  and 
gave  sentence  that  it  should  be  as  the  Jews 
required.  The  crucifixion  therefore  took  place 
(Matt,  xxyii. ;  Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii.;  John 
xix.\  Fiiday  was  the  day  when  the  nefarious 
deed  was  done,  and  three  days  later,  or  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  news  was  brought  to  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Church  generally,  by  certain 
women  of  their  company  who  had  visited  the 
sepulchre,  that  a  resurrection  had  taken  place 
(Matt,  xxviii.  ;  Mark  xvi.  ;  Luke  xxiv.  ;  John 
xx.,  xxi.).  At  a  subsequent  interview  with 
their  risen  Lord  He  gave  the  Apostles  and 
their  successors  a  commission  to  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  &c.) ;  and 
about  forty  days  after  the  crucifixion  He  led 
them  out  as  far  as  Bethany  and  lilted  up  His 
hands  and  blessed  them.  "And  it  came  to 
pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted 
from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven  "  (Luke 
xxiv.  50,  51.).  lie  had  j  redicted  His  cruel 
death,  His  resurrection  on  the  third  day 
(Matt.  xx.  19),  and  His  ascension  (John  xx. 
17),  and  had  intimated  that  at  a  future  period 
He  would  again  return  to  the  earth  in  glory 
(Matt.  xxvi.  64,  &c.)  For  the  leading  dates 
connected  with  the  life  of  Christ,  sen  CHRIST- 
IAN ERA  ;  for  more  details  regarding  the  doc- 
trines, and  for  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  see  CHRISTIANITY. 

Christ-cross,  *  criss-cross,  *crist- 
Crpss,  s.  Mai  k  of  the  cross,  as  cut,  painted, 
written,  or  stamped  on  certain  objects. 
(Latham.) 

1.  As  the  sign  of  twelve  o'clock. 

"Fi\ll  to  your  business  soundly;  the  fescue  of  tht> 
dial  is  upon  the  chriu-cro*  ul  noon."—  Tin  Puritan, 
iv.  2.  (A'ares.) 

2.  Probably  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  or  begin- 
ning and  end. 

"  Christ's  cross  is  the  crisf-crosi  of  all  our  happiness." 
— O,«ur«<:  Emblem*.  (Aaret.1 

Christ-cross-row,  criss-cross-row, 

».  The  alphabet ;  so  called  according  to  some 
because  a  cross  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  or  according  to  others,  because  it  was  Ire- 
quently  from  superstitious  ideas  written  or 
printed  in  the  foim  of  a  cross. 

"  From  Infant  conning  of  the  Christ-crrm-row 
Or  puzzling  throned  n  primer,  line  by  lino." 

Wordtuioi-thi  Axc^rsioti,  bk.  Tilt 

Christ's  cys,  s. 

Hot. :  A  plant,  Inula  Oculus  Christi. 

Cnrlst's-hair,  s. 

Bat. :  Scolojiendrium,  vulgar*. 

Ciirist's-herb,  s. 

But. :  llelleboms  niger. 

Christ's  -  ladder,  *  Christis  -  led- 
dcrc,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Erythrcea  Centaurivm.  Prior  suggests  that 
It  was  originally  called  Chrisl's-gall  or  Christlt 
seliale  =  Christ's-cup,   which   being  mistaken 
for  ( liristi  scald  gave  rise  to  the  latter  popular 
name. 

2.  A  local  name  in  Cheshire  for  CraUegut 
Pyracaiitha.    (liritt.  &  Holland.) 

Christ's  thorn,  s. 

Lot. :  I'nliuna  aculeatiu,  a  plant  so  called 
from  its  being  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
plant  from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  was 
made  which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Our 
Saviour.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  Palestine,  and 
being  very  pliable,  is  capable  of  being  woven 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
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Into  any  shai*.    The  fruit  has  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, resembling  a  head  with  a  broad- 


CHKIST'S-THORN. 


brimmed  hat.    The  spines  are  long  and  sharp, 
the  flower  rose-shaped. 

Christ's- wort,  *  Christes-wurte,  s. 
Hot.  :  Helleborus  niyer ;  also  called  Christ- 
mas-rose (q.v.X 

"  Chriitci  vnirte  flowreth  al  bytimes  about  Christ- 
mas."—/,^, p.  ajl. 

Christ-tide,  s.  [Eng.  Christ,  and  tide 
(q.  v.).]  Christmas  ;  the  season  of  Christmas. 

"  Let  Christ-tide  be  thy  fast." 

Cart utright :  The  Ordinary,  1641. 

'Christ,  v.t.  [CHRIST,  s.]  To  make  one,  or 
unite  spiritually  with  Christ. 

"Being  Godded  with  God  and  Chritted  with  Christ" 
— H.  More:  Jfyst.  of  Iniquity,  p.  524. 

christ-a-delph'-i-an,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  xpiords 
( Christos)  =  Christ,  and  aSeA<£oi  (adelphoi)  = 
brethren.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  a  sect  of  Christians, 
calling  themselves   the  brethren  of  Christ, 
and  as  such  claiming  to  take  their  origin  from 
the  Apostles  themselves.    [THOMASITE.] 

B.  As  adj.  Belonging  to  the  sect  described 
under  A. 

*  christ'-al,  *  christ'-all,  a.  &  s.  [CRYSTAL.  ] 

"  And  in  bis  waters,  wiiicii  your  mirror  make, 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  chrittall  bright." 

Spenser:  EpUhalamion. 

•  Christ -dom,  s.    [Eng.  Christ;  suff.  -dtrm.] 
The  rule  of  Christ ;  Christendom. 

"  Slaves  without  the  liberty  in  Chrisldom."—Xrs. 
Browning :  Cry  of  the  Children. 

Christ -en,  *crist'-en  («  silent),  v.t.  &  i. 
£A.S.  cristnian  =  to  make  a  Christian  ;  cristen 
=  a  Christian  ;  O.  Fr.  chrestienner.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  receive  into  the  Christian  Church  by 
baptism,  at  which  a  Christian  name  is  given 
to  the  child  baptized. 

If  The  term  is  limited  by  some  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  church  service  at  which  the  recep- 
tion into  the  church  is  made.  Thus  a  child 
may  be  baptized  privately,  but  the  ceremony 
of  receiving  into  the  church  or  christening  is 
done  publicly  in  a  consecrated  building. 

".  .  .  children  might  be  christened,  if  such  were  the 
wish  of  their  parents,  .  .  ."— Macaulav :  Hiu.  Eng., 
eh.  xL 

*  2.  To  christianise ;  to  convert  to  Christ- 
ianity. 

"I  ani  most  certain  this  is  the  first  example  in  Eng- 
land since  it  was  first  christened."— -Jeremy  Taylor: 
Discourse  on  Extempore  Prayer. 

3.  To  name,  to  denominate ;  to  give  a  name 
to. 

"  Where  such  evils  as  these  reign,  christen  the  thing 
what  you  will,  it  cau  be  no  better  than  a  mock  mil- 
lenium."—  Burn*. 

4.  To  use  for  the  first  time.    (Often  said  of 
•  cup.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  competent  to  administer 
the  nte  of  baptism. 

"  This  should  not  exempt  them  .  .  .  nay,  though 
they  should  chritten  and  receive  the  sacrament 
therein."— Ay.iffe  ;  Parergon,  4S6. 

Christ  -en-dom,  *crist'-en-ddm,  *crist- 
in-  dom.  *  cryst-yn-dame,  *crist-ene- 

dom  (t  silent),  s.    [A.S.  cristendom,  cristenan- 
dom.] 

*  L  Baptism,  from  the  idea,  formerly  al- 
most universally  entertained,  that  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism  made  a  man  a  Christian. 

"  Sothli  me  ben  togedere  biried  with  him  be  Christ- 


*  2.  Christianity,  the  Christian  religion. 
"Er  Seint  Auatyn  to  Engelonde  brought*  criiten- 

dom."— St.  Dun&tan,  60. 

*  3.  The  name  received  at  baptism  ;  a  Christ- 
ian name  ;  hence,  any  appellation  or  name. 

4.  That  portion  of  the  world  in  which  Christ- 
ianity is  the  recognised  or  prevailing  religion, 
or  which  is  governed  in  accordance  with 
Christian  doctrines,  as  opposed  to  heathen  or 
Mohammedan  countries. 
chris'-ten-Ing  (t  silent),  pr.  par.,  <*.,  &  ». 
[CHRISTEN.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asparticip.  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  ceremony  of  christening. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  ceremony  of  ad- 
mitting  into   the   Christian    Church,  or  of 
naming  generally. 

Christ  -i-an,  *  crist-cn,  *  cryst-yne, 
crist-ene,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  cristen;  O.  Sax. 
kristin ;  O.  Fris.  kristen ;  O.  IceL  kristiun ; 
Sw.  kristen ;  Da.  christen ;  O.  Fr.  Christian, 
christien  ;  Fr.  Chretien,  all  from  Lat.  christia- 
nus;  Gr.  xp'^Tiavos  (Christianas),  from  xp'oyos 
(christos)  =  Christ.  Trench  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  never  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment find  the  word  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  except  by  their  adversaries,  and  that  it 
was  not  introduced  till  the  preaching  of  Paul 
to  the  Gentiles  of  Antioch,  and  other  causes, 
showed  that  the  disciples  of  the  Crucified  One 
indicated  by  their  devout  Master  aimed  at 
making  their  religion  that  of  the  entire  world. 
The  application  of  the  name  Christian  showed 
that  the  faith  so  designated  was  perceived  to 
be  not  a  Jewish  sect,  but  a  religion  freed 
from  nationality  or  from  locality,  that  it  might 
better  discharge  its  mission  to  the  world. 
(Trench :  On  the  Study  of  Words,  pp.  99,100.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  believes  or  professes  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ ;  a  follower  of  Christ. 

"This  Hakometh  was  a  cristene."—Lanyland:  P. 
Plowman,  10,418. 

"The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  An- 
tioch."—Ads,  xi.  26. 

2.  One  who  is  born  in  a  Christian  country 
or  of  Christian  parents. 

3.  Plural: 

(1)  A  name  assumed  by  a  denomination 
in  the  United  States,  to  express  their  alleged 
renunciation  of  all  sectarianism.     They  are 
rather  numerous.     They  have  no  creed,  nor 
authority  in  matters  of  doctrine,  but  leave  to 
each  individual  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  determination  thereby  of  his 
belief.    They  may  be  regarded  as  a  sect  of 
Unitarian  Baptists  (gen.  pron.  Christ' -i-an). 

(2)  In  the  British  Registrar-General's  lists 
for  1881  of  religious  denominations  having 
certified  places  of  worship  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  two  following  occur — (a)  Christians 
owning  no  name  but  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  (6) 
Christians  who  object  to  be  otherwise  desig- 
nated. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Believing  in  or  professing  the  religion  of 
Christ. 


".  .  .  the  most  Christian  barbarian  who  had  per- 
petrated on  Christians  outrages  of  which  his  infidel 
allies  would  have  been  ashamed."— JJacaulay:  But. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

If  There  exist  a  considerable  number  of 
minor  religious  sects,  having  an  appellation 
beginning  with  the  adjective  Christian.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  the  Christian  Con- 
nection (otherwise  Christians,  or  Disciples  of 
Christ),  and  the  Christian  Union,  or,  more 
fully,  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Christian  Union. 
Each  has  over  100^000  members.  In  England 
and  Wales  there  are  the  Christian  Believers, 
Brethren,  Disciples,  Eliasites,  Unionists,  <tc. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Christ  or  his  religion. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  eccle- 
siastical. 

"In  briefly  recounting  the  various  species  of  eccle- 
siastical courts,  or,  as  they  are  often  styled.  Court* 
Chrittian.  I  shall  begin  with  the  lowest. "—Blackttont: 
Commentaries, 

4.  Civilized. 

1  The  most  Christian  king,  a  title  bestowed 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  upon  Charles  Martel, 
and  retained  by  subsequent  French  kings,  as 
the  great  supporters  of  the  Church. 

"  William  declared  aloud  at  his  table  before  many 
persons  that  he  would  make  (lie  matt  Christian  Sing 


Christian  architecture,  s.  The  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  naturally  had  its  effect 
on  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  for  reli- 
gious buildings.  The  Roman  Early  Christian 
ttyle  appeared  first  in  basilicas  and  circular 
churches.  The  former  were,  doubtless,  origin- 
ally built  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  basilicas 
[BASILICAS],  but  the  requirements  of  the  new 
religion  soon  necessitated  various  modifications 
in  the  original  plan.  The  Christian  basilicas 
were  constructed  generally  with  three  aisles  : 
the  central  one  broader  than  the  others,  the 
left  or  north  being  reserved  for  males,  and  the 
right  or  south  for  females.  Sometimes  we  find 
five  aisles.  The  building  terminated  in  a  semi- 
circular apse.  The  decorations  consisted  of 
paintings  and  mosaics,  used  mainly  in  the 
apse.  The  pillars  were  generally  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  [CORINTHIAN.]  Symbols  were 
largely  introduced.  These  were  the  cross,  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  a  lamb  or  a  dove,  as 
typifying  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  fish,  used  as  a 
symbol  of  Christ  from  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
word  ixe"«  (ichthiis)=&  fish, forming  the  initials 
of  the  titles  of  our  Lord,  'IrjaoOs  Xpitrros  8«5v 
vibs  o-ioTijp  (lesous  Christos,  Theou  huios,  spier) 
=  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour. 
The  roofing  was  of  beams  with  flat  panelling, 
frequently  gilt.  The  altar  stood  at  the  east 
end  in  front  of  the  apse.  The  space  round  the 
altar  was  railed  off  and  called  the  sanctuary. 
Adjoining  the  entrance  was  generally  a  narrow 
space  called  the  Narthex.  [N'ARTHEX.]  In 
the  middle  of  a  portico  in  front  of  the  building 
was  a  bowl  tor  washing  the  hands.  [CAN- 
THARUS.]  A  crypt  was  constructed  under  the 
altar  for  the  reception  of  the  bones  of  the 
patron-saint.  The  most  magnificent  specimen 
of  Byzantine  architecture  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  built  originally  by 
Constantine,  and  rebuilt  after  its  destruction 
by  fire,  by  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century. 
[BYZANTINE.]  Russian  church  architecture 
was  at  first  a  deterioration  of  Byzantine, 
modified  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the 
introduction  of  bulb-shaped  domes,  adopted 
from  the  Tartars.  The  Gothic,  or  Pointed 
style,  the  most  familiar  to  us  in  religious 
architecture,  is  distinguished  by  the  pointed 
arch,  formed  of  two  segments  of  a  circle 
meeting  in  a  point.  [GOTHIC.]  The  Per- 
pendicular and  Flamboyant  styles  are  de- 
teriorations of  the  Gothic  [FLAMBOYANT, 
PERPENDICULAR],  deriving  their  names  from 
the  form  of  the  tracery,  of  the  windows,  and 
ornaments.  The  Classic  styles  of  architecture 
have  been  comparatively  rarely  adopted  in 
church  architecture.  The  Cathedral  of  8k 
Paul,  which  by  its  dome  recalls  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  is  an  example  of  the  Renaissance,  or 
revived  Roman  style.  In  plan,  English 
churches  generally  form  a  Latin  cross,  consist- 
ing of  a  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel— (see 
these  words)  —  their  direction  being  almost 
invariably  east  and  west.  In  a  few  isolated 
instances,  such  as  St.  Sepulchre's,  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  plan  is  circular. 

Christian  courts,  s.  pi. 

Law :  The  same  as  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS. 

Christian  Endeavor. 

A  non-sectarian  religious  organization 
founded  in  February,  1881,  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  at  Portland,  Maine, 
with  an  original  membership  of  less  than 
fifty.  In  1896  the  movement  had  extend- 
ed to  nearly  every  foreign  country  and 
missionary  laud,  was  endorsed  by  thirty- 
two  Christian  denominations,  with  43,579 
societies  organized  and  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  2,600,000.  The  local  branches 
comprise  those  of  the  Yrung  People, 
Junior,  Intermediate,  Senior,  Mothers, 
Parents,  &c.,  collectively  termed,  in  their 
respective  countries,  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  An  international  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  World's  Union 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  has  been  recently 
organized,  with  a  view  to  holding  a  gen- 
eral convention  every  three  years,  the 
first  convention  being  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  July,  18%.  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  the 
founder  of  this  remarkably  successful  en- 
terprise, is  President  of  the  United  Society 
in  this  country,  also  of  the  World's  Union. 

Christian  era,  ». 

Chron. :  The  era  or  epoch  introduced  by  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.  It  was  calculated  l*ck 
about  the  year  532,  by  a  monk,  Dionysius 
Exlguus,  the  latter  word,  meaning  little,  being 
assumed  either  because  bis  stature  was  dimlnu- 


bosh  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan,   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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tive  or  because  he  modestly  believed  his  mental 
powers  small,  which  .they  were  not.  It  is 
thought  that  he  fixed  the  advent  too  late  by 
four  years,  and  that  consequently  Jesus  was 
born,  if  the  contradiction  in  terms  can  be  per- 
mitted, in  B.C.  4.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet  con- 
sider* that  it  was  in  B.C.  3.  On  these  views 
the  year  1882  of  the  Christian  era  is  really 
1886  or  1885.  The  Christian  era  is  sometimes 
called  the  Dionysian  era, 

Christian  name,  s.  The  name  given  to 
a  child  on  its  admission  into  the  Christian 
Church  at  baptism,  as  distinguished  from  the 
surname  or  family  name. 

Christian  period,  s. 

Archceol. :  The  period  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  till  now.  It  varies  in  different 
countries,  as  for  instance  in  Syria  and  iu 
England. 

Christian  science,  «.  A  religious 
and  mental  healing  system  which  originated 
about  1866  in  Boston,  and  has  spread  to  some 
•mall  extent.  It  teaches  "the  reality  and 
allness  of  God,  the  unreality  and  nothingness 
of  matter." 

Christian-scientist,   «.     One  who 

believes  in  Christian-science. 

•  Chrls'-tf-an,  v.t.    [CHRISTEN.]    To  convert 
to  Christianity  ;  to  baptize. 

*  Chrls'-ti-an-Ism,  s.     [Fr.  christianisme ; 
Lat.   christianismus,  from  Gr.  xP<-cr'rial"-<7tJ-°'! 
(christianismos)  =  the    profession   of  Christ- 
ianity. ] 

1.  Christianity,  the  profession  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion. 

2.  Christendom ;    the    nations   professing 
Christianity. 

Christ  i  an  ite  (1),  *.  [Named  after  Prince 
Frederick'of  Denmark,  who  explored  Vesuvius 
in  company  with  the  discoverers  Monticelli 
and  Covelli,  with  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

A/in. :  A  variety  of  Anorthite  occurring  at 
Mount  Vesuvius  in  isolated  blocks  among  the 
old  lavas ;  also  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and 
Java. 

ehrist'-I-an-ite  (2),  t.  [Named  after  Chris- 
tian Vllf.  of  Denmark,  with  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(3fin.)(q.v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

L  The  same  as  ANORTHITE  (q.v.). 

2.  Christianite  of  Descknzeaux :  The  same  as 
PHILLIPSITE  (q.v.). 

Chrls-tf-an'-I-ty,  *cris-ti-en-te,  »crys- 
ty-an-te,  "cris-tan  te,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cres- 
tientet,  crestiente;  Fr.  chrttiente,  from  Lat. 
thristianitas.] 

1.  Christendom ;     the   professors   of  the 
Christian  religion. 

2.  The  Christian  religion  ;  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  taught  by  Christ. 

1|  To  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  Christ- 
ianity, attention  should  be  given  to  (1)  its 
doctrines,  (2)  its  government  and  discipline, 
and  (3)  its  history  from  the  time  that  it  was 
introduced  into  the  world  until  now. 

(1)  The  Doctrines  of  Christianity:  Though 
the  professors  of  Christianity  have  separated 
into  many  sects,  as  have  the  Mohammedans, 
the  Brahmanists,  and  others,  yet  all  but  a 
small  minority  are  really  at  one  with  respect 
to  certain  great  fundamental  doctrines.  Christ- 
ians believe  in  a  Supreme  Being— the  one 
living  and  true  God.  The  immense  majority 
bold  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  mono- 
theism to  accept  the  tenet  that  in  the  Divine 
Unity  there  is  a  Trinity,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  all  of  whom  worship 
of  the  highest  kind  can  be  paid.  Jesus  Christ 
is  identified  by  them  with  the  second  person 
of  the  Godhead,  and  is  held  to  be  at  once  God 
and  Man.  As  God  He  existed  from  eternal 
ages,  and  was  not  first  brought  into  being 
•when  born  at  Bethlehem.  They  consider  that 
He  was  miraculously  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  His  mother  remained  the 
Virgin  Mary  after  having  brought  Him  into 
the  world.  The  reason  why  He  came  to  this 
earth  is  held  to  have  been  that  He  had  been 
commissioned  by  His  Eternal  Father  to  under- 
take a  mission  of  mercy  to  the  earth.  Another 
tenet  of  their  faith  represents  man  as  having 
been  created  innocent,  but  to  have  fallen,  and 
now  to  be  guilty  and  in  need  of  a  Saviour. 
Christ  is  believed  to  have  been  that  Divine 


Saviour.  His  life  on  earth  is  regarded  as 
having  been  perfect,  so  that  He  constitutes 
the  exemplar  for  all  mankind.  His  death  is 
held  to  have  been  an  atonement  for  sins  not 
His  own,  and  to  have  been  so  important  that 
to  it  all  Jewish  ceremonies  and  symbols  and 
all  Messianic  prophecy,  as  with  a  finger, 
pointed.  Faith  in  His  Divine  mission  and 
work,  and  specially  on  the  efficacy  of  His 
death,  are  insisted  on  to  put  sinners  in  posses- 
sion of  the  benefits  purchased  by  their  Re- 
deemer's death.  The  historic  facts  of  His 
resurrection  and  ascension  are  pointed  to  as 
evidences  of  the  sanction  and  acceptance  of 
His  work  by  His  Heavenly  Father,  and  implicit 
trust  is  expressed  in  His  coming  again  agree- 
ably to  His  promise  to  earth,  and  in  His 
ultimately  becoming  the  Judge  of  the  world. 
At  the  final  assize  it  is  believed  that  those 
whose  good  deeds  show  that  they  have  be- 
lieved in  Him,  shall  be  rewarded  by  eternal 
felicity,  whilst  everlasting  misery  shall  be  in 
store  for  those  who  have  been  faithless  and 
wicked.  The  acceptance  of  this  creed  by  man 
in  his  fallen  state,  is  held  to  be  impossible 
without  Divine  assistance,  and  it  is  considered 
that  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  solicited,  will  give  the 
requisite  spiritual  power  to  produce  faith  in 
the  most  unbelieving  heart.  The  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  regarded 
as  possessing  inspiration  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  book  has  it,  and  as  being,  therefore, 
in  the  highest  degree  fitted  to  enlighten 
inquiring  minds  as  to  religious  duty. 

(2)  The  government  and  discipline  of  Christ- 
ianity :  [For  these  see  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT.] 

(3)  The  history  of  Christianity :  [For  this  see 
CHURCH  HISTORY.] 

T  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  England, 
though  certain  statutes  in  its  support,  now 
regarded  as  persecuting,  have  either  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude,  or  have  been 
formally  annulled.  Similar  laws,  making 
offences  against  Christianity  punishable  existed 
in  some  of  the  Colonies,  but  no  such  statutes 
can  exist  in  the  United  States. 

chris-tl-an-i-za -tion,  chiis-tl-an-I- 
Sa'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  christianize);  -ation.]  The 
act  of  converting  to  Christianity.  (Chr.  06s.) 

chris'-ti  an-ize,  chris '-tl-an-ise,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  christianiser ;  Low  Lat.  christianize,  from 
Gr.  xpurriai'ujlto  (christianizS)=to  make  Christ- 
ian, xpumai'of  (christianos)  =  Christian.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  Christian,  to  convert  to  Christ- 
ianity. 

*  2.  To  adapt  to  Christianity  or  Christian 
doctrines. 

"The  principles  of  Platonick  philosophy,  aa  it  is 
now  christianized."— Dryden. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  Christian. 

"Prester  John  .  .  .  doth  in  some  sort  devoutly 
chrittianite."—Sylveittr:  Coloniet,  879.  (Daviti.) 

chris'-ti  -an  izcd,  chris'-ti -an-ised,  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [CHRISTIANIZE.] 

chris  tlan-iz  Ing,  chris '-ti-an-is  -mg, 
pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,  [CHRISTIANIZE.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
Christian;  christianization. 

Chris'-ti-an-like,  a.  [Eng.  Christian; 
-like.] 

1.  Of  things:  Befitting  a  Christian. 

"...  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  under- 
takes them  with  a  most  Chrittian-like  fear."— 
Khaketp. :  Much  Ado.  11.  3. 

2.  Of  persons :  Like  a  Christian. 

"  Although  the  duko  was  enemy  to  him. 
Yet  he,  most  chrixitmlike,  laments  his  death." 
Shakttp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1 

*  Chria'-ti-an-ly,  *  crls-ten-ly,  adv.  &o. 
[Eng.  Christian;  Mid.  Eng.  Cristen;  and  suff. 

-ly-] 

A.  As  adv. :  Like  a  Christian ;  in  a  manner 
befitting  a  Christian. 

"  This  child  Maurice  was  slthtben  emperour 
Imaad  by  the  pope  aud  lyvcd  criitenly." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,ML 

B.  As  adj.:   Christianlike ;    befitting    a 
Christian. 

"  Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish ;  a 

chrittianly  plainness 

Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man 
of  seventy  winters." 
Longfellow:  The  children  of  the  Lord" t  Supptr. 


*  Chris'-ti -an -ness,   «.      [Eng.    Christian; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  Christianlike  or 
in  accordance  with  Christian  teaching. 

"...  anil  in  like  manner  to  judge  the  chrittica* 
net*  of  an  action  by  the  law  of  natural  reason,  .  .  ."— 
Hammond  :  Of  Coiucience,  §  26. 

*  chrisTti-an-6g  raph-y,6.  [Gr.  Ypto-nWo* 

(christianos)  —  a  Christian,  ypayfla.  (grapheia) 
=  a  description,  ypaifxa  (grapho)  =  to  de- 
scribe.] An  account  and  description  of  Christ- 
ian countries  and  sects. 

"In  my  chrittianoyraphy  you  may  see  divers  iitur* 
gies."— Payitt :  Heretiography,  p.  64. 

*  Chris-tlc'-i-Ust,  s.   [Lat.  Christicola  ;  from 
Christus  =  Christ,  and  colo  —  to  worship.]    A 
worshipper  of  Christ. 

*  Chris  -tide,  ».    [Eng.  Chris(tmas),  and  tide 
(q.  v. ).]    C  hristmas-tide. 

"It  [ivy]  flowereth  not  till  July,  and  the  berries  an 
not  ripe  till  ChrUtide."  —  Culpepptr :  Eng.  Phyric.,y. 

chris-tis-6'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  Bart",  M.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  parisitic  plants,  contain- 
ing ten  or  twelve  species,  and  belonging  to 
the  order  Orobanchaceae.  They  are  natives  of 
India. 

*  Christ-less,  o.    [Eng.  Christ;  -less.]    Hav- 
ing no  faith  in  Christ ;  without  the  spirit  of 
Christ ;  unchristian. 

"  And  a  million  horrible  echoes  brake 

From  the  red-ribbed  hollow  behind  the  wood. 
And  thundered  up  into  heaven  the  Chriuleu 

code 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow." 

Tfnnyion :  Maud,  xxli.  L 

Christ'-mas  (/  silent),*  cristmes,*  cristes- 
messe,  *  crystenmas,  *  chrystmas, 
*  cristemasse,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  Crist  = 
Christ ;  incense  =  mass,  festival.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
observed  by  the  Christian  Church  yearly  on 
the  25th  December. 

IF  Augustine  considered  the  fast  of  Good 
Friday,  and  the  festivals,  Easter,  Ascension, 
and  Whitsuntide,  as  the  only  holy  days  which 
had  an  Apostolic  origin  and  the  sanction  of  a 
general  council.  Christmas  he  deemed  to  be 
of  later  origin  and  lesser  authority.  When 
the  first  efforts  were  made  to  fix  the  period  of 
the  year  when  the  advent  took  place,  there 
were,  as  we  learn  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
advocates  for  the  20th  May,  and  for  the  20th 
or  21st  April.  The  Oriental  Christians  gener- 
ally were  of  opinion  that  both  the  birth  and 
baptism  of  Jesus  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
January.  Julian  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  from 
A.D.  337—352,  contended  for  the  25th  Dece~ 
ber,  a  view  to  which  the  Eastern  Church  ult 
mately  came  round,  while  the  Church  of  th% 
West  adopted  from  their  brethren  in  the  East 
the  view  that  the  baptism  was  on  the  6th  of 
January.  When  the  festival  was  at  length 
placed  in  December,  it  afforded  a  substitute  to 
the  various  nations  who  had  observed  a  festi- 
val of  rejoicing  that  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year  had  passed,  besides  spanning  over  the 
great  interval  between  Whitsuntide  of  one 
year  and  Good  Friday  of  the  next.  Coming  to 
the  Roman  Christian  converts  in  lieu  of  the 
saturnalia,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
while  yet  they  were  heathens,  its  purity  be- 
came sullied  almost  at  the  first  by  revelry 
which  had  crept  into  it  from  this  source. 
Similarly  the  Yule  log,  the  mistletoe,  &c., 
among  ourselves,  are  relics  of  an  older  faith. 

2.  The   season   of   Christinas,    i.e.,    fronr 
Christmas-eve    to    Old    Christmas-day,    or 
Twelfth-night,  January  6th. 

"  Ine  xuyohe  festes  ase  at  CHttctmtue."—Ayt'iibitf 
Of  Inwyt,  p.  218. 

t  3.  The  holly  (Ilex  aquifolium),  or  ot  her 
decorations  for  Christmas.  (Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  or  in  use  at 
Christmas. 

"  Here  was  a  consent, 
(Knowing  aforehund  of  our  merriment) 
To  dash  it  like  a  Chrittmut  comedy." 

Shaketp. :  Love't  Labour' i  Loit,  v.  & 

Christmas-box,  «. 

*  1.   A  little  box  in  which  presents  were 
collected  at  Christmas. 
"  When  time  comes  round,  a  Chrbtmai-box  they 

bear, 
Aud  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year." 

(Jay:  Trivia, 

2.  A  present  given  at  Christmas. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  toy.  Syrian.    a»,  ce  -c;  ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 
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